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PAPERS  RELATING  TO  INDIGO  CULTIVATION  IN  BENGAL. 
(Preliminary  to  the  Appointment  of  tho  Commission.) 


SELECTIONS  from  the  Correspondence  connected  with  Indigo  Cultivation, 
on  record  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  from 
April  1854  to  the  1st  of  May  1860. 


—  No.  1.  — 

From  A.  Sconce,  Esq.,  Judge  of  Nuddea,  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Government 
of  Bengal ;  dated  Kisnaghur,  20  April  1854. 

My  dear  Beadon, 

I  am  more  sure  that  some  such  statement  as  that  I  now  enclose  should  he 
submitted  for  the  consideration  of  Government,  than  of  the  proper  manner  of 
doing  it.  I  profess  merely  to  put  on  paper  the  outspoken  complaints  which 
people  here  make  against  the  system  generally,  but  not,  as  they  allow,  universally 
practised  iu  tho  cultivation  of  indigo  ;  and  I  would  beg  you  to  do  me  the  favour 
of  laying  the  paper  before  the  Governor  General. 

I  write,  of  course,  not  knowing  whether  or  no  the  same  matter  has  not  bt  en 
already  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  Government,  perhaps  I  should  say,  not 
knowing  but  that  Government  has  reason  to  decline  the  immediate  discussion  of 
it.  My  own  idea,  however,  is  that  it  is  no  longer  enough  to  measure  the  advan- 
tages of  European  capital  and  energy  by  the  value  of  our  exports  of  indigo ;  the 
effects  of  the  system  upon  the  people  should  also  be  considered ;  and  I  should 
wish  to  be  satisfied  that,  in  connexion  with  the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of 
indigo,  the  people  labour  under  none  of  those  evils  which,  by  a  kind  of  social 
misadventure,  formerly  prevailed,  nay,  which  men  may  n^ret,  but  arc  perfectly 
free  to  allow,  do  still  prevail  in  England. 

If  the  suggestion  which  I  make,  of  a  commission  of  inquiry,  should  be  listened 
to  at  all.  I  should  like  to  add  th«t  it  seems  to  me,  for  the  purpose,  should  be 
associated  with  the  Revenue  Commissioner  an  English  and  a  native  gentleman 
not  iu  the  public  service. 


Note. 

I  feel  that  I  ought  not  to  hesitate  to  put  on  record  the  remarkable  statements 
regarding  the  indigo  system  of  this  district  that  have  been  made  to  me  by  natives 
of  respectability  and  intelligence,  and  in  a  position  to  be  informed  of  the  facts 
which  they  narrate,  and  which,  if  misinformed,  they  themselves  assuredly  believe. 
My  connexion  with  indigo  districts  is  too  recent  to  permit  nie  to  state  the  circum- 
stances I  am  about  to  describe  as  having  fallen  within  my  own  knowledge. 
Indeed,  I  have  known  for  years,  through  casual  communication  with  tho  people, 
that  a  native  landholder  would  shrink  from  the  approach  of  indigo  cultivation  as 
they  do  from  tire  in  the  dry  prairies  of  America;  and  otherwise,  the  violent  out- 
rages that  from  time  to  time  spring  from  the  sowing  of  indigo  indicate  an 
unwillingness  on  the  part  of  ryots  to  place  their  latids  at  the  service  of  the 
planter  ;  but  excepting  these  occasional  and  very  general  sources  of  observation, 
I  have  personally  no  knowledge  of  the  complicated  relationship  subsisting  between 
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indigo  planters  as  landlords,  as  cultivators,  or  as  manufacturers,  and  the  ryots  as 
tenants  or  labourers,  or  producers  and  sellers  of  produce ;  and  though  the  recom- 
mendation which  it  is  the  main  purpose  of  this  paper  to  submit,  be  manifestly 
grounded  chiefly  on  my  own  ignorance  of  phe  subject,  it  is  so  plain  to  mo  that  the 
strong  sentiments  and  warm  feelings  of  the  people,  or,  at  all  events,  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  people  with  whom  1  have  communicated,  are  not  sufficiently  known, 
have  not  been  sufficiently  investigated  and  discussed,  and,  at  all  events,  to  their 
apprehension  havo  not  been  sufficiently  refuted,  that  I  presume  to  suggest  that 
the  complaints  made  should  be  authoritatively  sifted. 

When  seeking  information  on  this  subject,  one  simple  question  seemed  to  me 
to  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  matter,  namely,  the  willingness  or  unwillingness 
of  the  ryots  to  co-operate  in  the  cultivation  of  indigo.  Willingness  would  betoken 
contentment  and  profitable  industry  ;  unwillingness  might  express  constraint, 
bankruptcy,  undeliverable  bonds.  I  have  asked,  therefore,  simply  whether  the 
cultivation  of  indigo  was  acceptable  to  the  people  ;  and  the  answer  given  to  me, 
interrupted  more  than  once  by  the  declaration  that  tongue  must  fail  fully  to 
describe  the  various  forms  in  which  misused  power  was  exercised,  was  a  long 
narrative  of  what  appeared  to  be,  to  the  speakers,  remediless  injustice. 

1  cannot  sufficiently  guard  against  the  possible  inference  that  I  advance  any 
statement  of  my  own  knowledge ;  I  write  what  perfectly  credible  and  perfectly 
respectable  people  have  told  me ;  and  what  I  am  persuaded  they  themselves 
believe.  No  one,  I  may  add,  who  has  had  long  intercourse  with  the  natives  can 
have  failed  to  notice  the  credulity  and  weakness  of  judgment  which,  in  some 
respects,  and  particularly  in  whatever  relates  to  their  position  towards  Europeans, 
imperfect  education,  narrow  experience,  and  the  timidity  of  their  national 
character,  tend  to  engender;  but,  allowing  for  this  source  of  error,  there  is,  I 
think,  in  their  statements  a  substratum  of  understood  grievances  which  cannot, 
unlistened  to,  be  cast  aside. 

The  general  impression  conveyed  to  me  regarding  the  indigo  system  is,  that  it 
is  sustained  throughout  by  compulsion,  and  by  the  advantages  gained  by  arbitrary 
and  uurighteous  dealing. 

It  is  said  that  the  ryots  are  driven  by  force  or  fear  to  undertake  the  cultivation 
of  indigo ;  that  they  are  not  allowed  to  cultivate  other  crops  till  they  have  sown 
indigo,  first,  it  may  be,  on  the  planter's  mjjote  land,  next  on  the  ryots'  own  lands ; 
that  done,  the  ryots'  labour  and  cattle  being  limited,  it  is  too  late  to  go  on  with 
other  crops. 

It  is  said  that  ryots  are  not  at  liberty  to  devote  what  lands  they  choose  to  the 
cultivation  of  indigo,  but  their  best  land,  this  field  or  that,  as  the  planter  may 
point  out. 

It  is  said  that,  in  contracting  engagements  for  land,  planters  require  large 
aud  unusual  measure,  two  and  a  half  beegahs  of  the  commou  beegah  to  make  one 
beegah. 

It  is  said  to  be  notorious  that  a  ryot  gainB  little,  if  at  all,  by  the  advance  of 
two  rupees  a  beegah  made  to  him  by  the  planter ;  he  has  to  pay  it  away  to  the 
factory  amlah. 

It  is  said  that  in  delivering  his  produce  the  ryot  is  compelled  to  deliver  two 
bundles  for  one ;  two  bundles  are  taken  from  him  at  the  market  price  of  one 
bundle.  This  is  said  to  be  done  by  tying  the  leafy  heads  of  two  (or  more) 
bundles  together,  and  making  one  factory  bundle. 

It  is  said  that  the  work  of  the  factory  is  carried  on  by  the  inadequately  requited 
services  of  labourers,  boatmen,  and  hackery  drivers ;  by  the  extortionate  cesses 
which  planters  levy  from  their  tenants ;  by  the  compulsory  loans  which  mahajuns 
arc  obliged  to  make  for  the  purpose  of  liquidating  ryots'  balances. 

Ryots,  it  has  been  said  to  me,  have  nothing,  aud  can  have  nothing ;  they  are 
working  cattle  merely,  not  men  reconciled  to  labour  by  their  gains. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  anything  like  an  exact  conceprion  of  ti.e  forms  in 
which  the  force  or  compulsion  alleged  to  be  usfd  towards  the  ryots  is  exerted ;  it 
is  said  that  cattle  are  not  allowed  to  graze  ;  that  they  arj  carried  off  altogether, 
perhaps  plundered,  perhaps  drowned  ;  that  crops  arc  wantonly  destroyed ;  that 
houses  are  harried  and  burnt.  Complain,  say  they  :  how  often  would  you  have 
the  poor  man  and  the  weak  man  to  complain  ?  It  is  better  to  bear  than  to 
complain. 

It  will  be  understood  that  I  do  not  adopt  these  statements;  they  arc  deplor- 
able ;  but  the  utmost  I  am  entitled  to  say  is,  that  it  is  deplorable,  not  that  they 
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are  tme,  but  that  tlicy  should  be  believed  to  be  true ;  and  it  is  to  this  belief  that 
I  think  measures  of  inquiry  and  redress  are  due. 

Should  a  commission  of  inquiry  be  instituted,  these  points  would  specially  be 
at  tended  to 

1.  The  whole  conditions  of  a  ryot's  engagement,  as  a  tenant,  to  cultivate 
indigo ;  embracing  the  naturo  of  his  rent  in  money  or  in  crop ;  the  rate  of  his 
rent ;  the  rate  of  advances,  and  extent  to  which  advances  are  made  ;  the  size  of 
the  beegah  compared  with  the  bcegah  of  rice  land  ;  the  period  of  the  engagement, 
and  terms  and  manner  of  delivering  the  indigo. 

2.  The  indigo  being  ripe  for  delivery,  does  the  planter  account  for  it  at 
the  full  hazaar  price  ?  Under  what  condition  is  indigo  seed  taken  and  accounted 
for? 

3.  Ordinarily,  what  provision  is  made  for  the  termination  of  a  ryot's  engage- 
im  nts  ?  is  any  period  specified  ?  Has  the  provision  of  Section  V.,  Regulation  V. 
of  1S30,  l>cen  taken  advantage  of?  In  practice,  by  any,  is  an  engagement  con- 
sidered interminable  r 

4.  Season  failing,  on  whom  does  the  risk  rest  r  Is  the  ryot  accountable  for 
advances  only ;  or  for  the  entire  money  rent  of  the  year ;  or  for  the  value  of  an 
estimated  but  ungrown  crop  of  indigo  ;  or  for  both  rent  and  advances  i 

5.  What  proportion  does  the  advance  bear  to  the  whole  rent ;  or  if  the  rent  he 
estimated  in  kind,  what  is  the  proportion- of  the  advance  to  the  value  of  the  crop? 
In  delivering  the  produce,  at  what  rate  is  the  portion  not  advanced  upon  credited 
to  the  ryot  ? 

6.  Practically,  in  this  factory  and  in  that,  to  what  extent  are  balances  scored 
up  against  ryots  ;  ordinarily  what  adjustments  are  effected  ;  how  long  is  adjust- 
ment deferred  ? 

7.  Practically,  what  is  the  comparative  position  of  ryots  who  grow  indigo,  and 
of  ryots  who  grow  other  crops  but  not  indigo  ?  Is  indigo  more  liable  to  fail  than 
other  crops  ;  if  so,  do  the  superior  returns  per  begah  from  indigo  remunerate  the 
ryot  for  his  greater  losses  ?   Ordinarily,  are  indigo  ryots  above  the  world  ? 

8.  At  what  rate,  under  what  conditions,  is  the  labour  of  various  descriptions 
required  by  the  planter  remunerated ;  for  tilling  the  private  lands  of  the  factory  ; 
forgathering  the  crops;  for  manufacturing  the  indigo,  and  for  transporting  it  t 
Is  a  lost  crop  worked  out  in  labour  ?    If  worked  out  how  is  account  taken  : 

9.  In  farms  and  talooks  attached  to  indigo  factories,  what  is  the  condition  of 
the  sub-tenants  as  such. 

These  queries  may  seem  mainly  to  refer  to  the  conditions  of  the  native  ryot ; 
but  they  necessarily  embrace  the  co-relative  rights  and  interests  of  the  planter. 
A  factory  worked  for  20  years  or  for  half  a  century,  must  necessarily  be  invested 
with  some  sort  of  rights  ;  to  ascertain,  to  define  and  to  preserve  these  rights  could 
not  but  be  advantageous,  and  is  certainly  due  to  the  indigo  planter  :  and  possibly 
even  a  planter  should  be  expected  to  admit,  that  in  the  system  into  which  he  was 
necessarily  adopted,  investigation  may  disclose  involuntary  defects  which  he  him- 
self would  be  most  unwilling  to  perpetuate. 

Kishnaghur,  20  April  1854.  A.  Sconce. 


Minute  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Bengal ;  dated  5  June  1854. 

Tins  paper,  with  the  letter  to  Mr.  Beadon  which  accompanied  it,  was  handed  Mr.  Sconce  on  ihe 
to  me  by  Mr.  Bcadou.    It  reached  Mr.  Beadon  apparently  too  late  to  be  sub-  "j^""'^^*1* 
mitted  to  Lord  Dalhousie  ;  and  I  have  hitherto  been  too  much  occupied  to  give  it  and^hcir'ryoip. 
proper  attention. 

It  professes  to  give  a  succinct  account  on  the  evidence  of  many  natives  of  the 
zillah  of  Nuddea,  some  of  them  said  to  be  credible  and  trustworthy  persons,  of  the 
oppressions  practised  on  their  ryots  by  the  indigo  planters  of  the  district ;  and 
assuredly  the  statement  is  a  most  grievous  one. 
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Greatly  compressed,  the  charges  against  the  planters  are  to  the  effoct  that 
their  whole  system  is  one  of  compulsion  and  arbitrary  and  unrighteous  dealing; 
that  the  ryots  are  made  by  force  to  cultivate  indigo,  and  not  allowed  to  cultivate 
anything  else  till  they  have  sown  indigo  :  that  they  are  not  allowed  to  choose  the 
land  but  must  give  up  to  indigo  anv  of  their  fields  which  the  planter  may  select: 
that  every  planter  takes  two-and-a-half  beegahs  from  a  ryot  as  one  beegah  ;  and, 
not  content  with  that,  takes  always  from  every  ryot  two  buudles  of  indigo  plant 
for  one :  while  the  money  paid  for  the  land  in  advance  is  of  no  use  to  the  ryot,  as 
he  is  obliged  immediately  ho  gets  it  to  pay  it  all  back  again  to  the  factory  amlah  : 
that  all  the  servants  and  labourers  of  planters,  boatmen,  hackery  drivers  and  all, 
are  forced  to  work  for  inadequate  wages,  while  inordinate  cesses  are  levied  from 
ryots,  aud  mahajuns  are  constrained  to  make  compulsory  loans  to  the  ryots,  for 
the  purposo  of  paying  the  ryots  balances  to  the  factory:  that  the  ryots  have,  and 
can  have,  nothing  for  their  labour  and  land,  but  are  treated  as  mere  working 
cattle:  that  their  cmps  are  wantonly  destroyed  by  the  planters,  their  houses 
harried  and  burnt,  their  cattle  carried  off  as  plunder  or  drowned,  and  that  "  it  is 
better  to  bear  than  to  complain." 

Upon  these  statements  which,  though  condensed,  I  have  stated  in  Mr.  Sconce's 
own  words  Mr.  Sconce  recommends  the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  inquire 
into  the  relations  of  planters  and  ryots,  and  to  see  if  these  aud  many  other  similar 
things  be  true. 

1  wish  that  Mr.  Sconce,  before  founding  such  a  recommendation  on  the  state- 
ments of  the  natives,  had  remembered  that  there  were  two  parties  to  the  quarrel, 
and  therefore  two  versions  of  the  statement.  I  wish  that  he  had  asked  some  of 
the  many  respectable  planters  of  his  district,  to  which  he  has  been  newly  ap- 
pointed, and  which  is  apparently  the  first  indigo  district  in  which  lie  has  served, 
what  they  had  to  6av  to  these  astounding  stories  of  their  violence  and  cruelty. 
Had  he  done  so,  or  had  he  even  inquired  in  the  magistrates  or  in  his  own 
office  whether  it  was  true  that  the  ryots  found  it  useless  to  eomplaiu,  and  there- 
fore never  sought  redress,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  he  might  have  considerably 
modified  the  present  statement  and  the  present  recommendation. 

For,  granting  that  the  whole  of  these  obviously  exaggerated  stories  were  true, 
or  supposing  that  a  commission  instituted,  as  Mr.  Sconce  would  recommend,  were 
to  find  that  these  oppressions  really  were  of  constant  or  frequent  occurrence, 
what  would  follow?  not  that  indigo  planting  was  inherently  vicious,  and  proper 
to  be  put  down  by  legislative  enactment,  but  simply  this,  that  in  the  zillah  of 
Nuddea  the  laws  were  inefficient,  and  the  tribunals  of  no  avail ;  that  the  strong 
might  oppress  the  weak  with  perfect  impunity;  that  crime  met  with  no  punish- 
ment, and  injustice  wont  always  unredressed. 

But  if  things  really  were  so,  if  the  strong  and  the  violent  and  the  unscrupulous 
could  in  Nuddea  work  their  will  with  impunity,  does  Mr.  Sconce  suppose  that 
there  would  be  no  oppressors  but  English  planters?  that  no  violence  would  be 
heard  of  but  such  r.s  they  peq>etrated  ?  that  there  would  be  nothing  to  tetl  of  the 
hardness  of  mahajuns,  or  the  severity  of  zemindars. 

Or  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  tribunals  would  be  found  to  b  >  vigilant  and 
impartial  towards  all  but  English  oppressors,  and  that  none  but  plauters  could 
commit  violence  under  their  jurisdiction  ? 

Yet  one  of  these  conditions  is  what  must  have  seemed  to  Mr.  Sconce  probable. 
He  heard  nothing  of  any  tyranny  but  planters'  tyranny,  and  he  has  not  alluded  to 
any  other  kind  of  oppression.  Had  he  supposed  there  was  any  such,  he  would 
surely  have  included  it  in  his  proposed  inquiry.  He  must  certainly  have  supposed 
either  that  in  a  general  dissolution  of  law  and  justice  none  were  found  to  turn 
the  anarchy  to  account  but  tyrannous  planters ;  or  else  that  law  and  justice  were 
in  so  singular  a  condition  in  Nuddea  th.it  they  dealt  only  with  wicked  natives, 
and  allowed  oppressive  planters  to  commit  all  sorts  of  mischief  with  impunity. 

Whatever  be  the-  view  which  Mr.  Sconce  may  have  taken  of  the  case,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  no  commission  need  lie  appointed. 

Supposing  the  stories  told  to  Mr.  Sconce  to  have  been  thoroughly  sifted  and 
tested,  and  the  replies  of  the  opposite  parties  to  have  been  allowed  due  weight,  it 
might  probably  have  been  found  that  in  Nuddea,  as  elsewhere,  the  laws  and  the 
manner  of  their  administration,  though  greatly  improved  in  the  course  of  years, 
were  not  yet  in  so  satisfactory  a  condition  as  that  redress  was  at  all  times  readily 
.  and  easily  afforded  to  the  poor,  nor  even  always  to  the  rich,  it  might  have  been 
found  that  this  imperfection  was  partly  due  to  the  character  of  the  people,  and 
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therefore  only  to  be  remedied  by  the  slow  advance  of  knowledge  and  civilisation, 
and  partly  to  errors  of  law  and  system,  some  of  which  perhaps  are  in  course  of 
alteration  and  amendment,  and  some  only  await  the  advice  and  suggestions  of 
observant  and  experienced  men  having  tho  necessary  acquaintance  with  facts. 
Mr.  Sconce,  in  his  position  as  head  of  the  whole  civil  and  criminal  judicatures  of 
the  zillah  of  Nuddea,  would  have  perceived  that  he  had  the  power  and  the  duty 
committed  to  him  of  remedying  such  imperfections  of  the  system  under  his  con- 
trol as  might  be  found  to  arise  from  mal-adrninistration  of  existing  institutions, 
while  he  had  ample  opportunity  to  observe  such  defects  as  might  be  ascribablo  to 
the  institutions  themselves,  and  could  never  perform  a  more  acceptable  service  to 
the  people  or  to  the  Government  than  in  suggesting  improvements  founded  upon 
bis  actual  knowledge  and  experience. 

I  would  carefully  and  courteously  communicate  the  substance  of  these  remarks 
to  Mr.  Sconce  in  reply  to  his  paper  of  observations.  1  would  tell  him  that  the 
Government  hoped  for  valuable  assistance  from  his  mature  suggestions,  but 
1  would  at  the  same  time  recommend  to  him  to  bring  to  the  test  of  experience  all 
general  statements  which  might  come  to  his  hearing,  for  which  he  would  have 
ample  opportunity  iu  tho  daily  exercise  of  his  important  judicial  functions. 


From  IV.  Grey,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to  A.  Sconce,  Esq., 
Judge  of  Nuddea  (No.  1352);  dated  9  June  1854. 

Sir, 

Youb  demi-official  letter  of  the  24th  April  last,  with  the  official  paper  to  which 
it  gave  cover,  has  been  perused  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  with  atteution. 

2.  You  give,  upon  the  authority  of  certain  natives,  a  statement  of  great  vio- 
lence and  oppression  generally  practised  by  indigo  planters  in  your  district  upon 
their  ryots  and  dependents,  and  you  recommend  the  Government  to  appoint  a 
special  commission  of  inquiry  to  investigate  the  subject. 

3.  The  Lieutenant  Governor  observes  that  you  had  barely  been  three  months 
in  the  district  when  you  made  this  recommendation,  and  that  you  do  not  appear 
to  have  tested  the  probability  of  the  statements  made  to  you  by  any  examination 
of  the  records  of  the  courts  subject  to  your  control,  by  any  intercourse  with  the 
planters  of  the  district,  or  by  any  inquiry  among  the  intelligent  and  experienced 
public  functionaries  at  the  head  of  the  various  departments,  resident  at  the 
station. 

4.  The  Lieutenaut  Governor  cannot  doubt  that  you  either  have  resorted  to 
such  obvious  means  of  ascertaining  the  probability  of  these  most  serious  general 
allegations  since  the  date  of  your  letter,  or  that  you  certainly  will  do  so  shortly. 
He  thinks  also  that  in  the  course  of  the  daily  administration  of  justice  in  your 
court  you  must  have  had,  and  will  still  further  have,  opportunities  of  satisfying 
your  mind  whether  law  and  justice  are  indeed  so  utterly  and  shamefully 
relaxed  and  inefficient  in  the  zillah  of  Nuddea  as  they  must  be  if  only  a  part  of 
these  enormous  allegations  be  well  founded. 

5.  He  is  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  it  will  bo  proper  to  defer  any  further  notice 
of  your  letter  than  this  acknowledgment,  and  to  await  such  other  communication 
as  you  may  think  it  your  duty  to  make  after  having  taken  the  best  advantage  of 
larger  opportunity  of  knowledge. 


—  No.  2.  — 

From  W.  F.  Fergusson,  Esq.,  to  IV.  Grey,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Government 

of  Bengal;  dated  i)  May*  1854. 

Sir, 

I  request  you  will  submit  to  his  Honor  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Ilengal 
tho  accompanying  letter  of  Mr.  Henry  Mackenzie,  with  myself  the  proprietor  of 
the  Jingergatcha  indigo  concern,  near  the  station  of  Jessore,  which  he  addressed 
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to  Mr.  J.  Dunbar,  lately  specially  deputed  to  that  district,  but  which  Mr.  Dunbar 
returned,  stating  that  his  mission  had  terminated  and  that  he  could  not  take  up 
the  case. 

A  similar  representation  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  district  has  been  attended 
with  no  effect,  beyond  a  call  for  explanation  from  the  Deputy  Magistrate  himself, 
and  in  the  mean  time  our  property  is  being  ruined. 

The  simple  facts  of  the  case  are,  that  Abilool  Luteef,  lately  appointed  Deputy 
Magistrate  at  Kalarooah,  has  set  his  face  against  indigo  planting;  that  the  know- 
ledge of  this  has  encouraged  the  ryots  in  his  jurisdiction  to  break  their  engage- 
ments and  to  refuse  to  sow;  and  that  consequently  about  one-eighth  of  the 
property  of  the  Jingergatcha  concern  is  destroyed. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  point  out  to  his  Honor  the  Governor  of  Bengal 
how  ready  natives  are  to  break  through  their  contracts,  whether  to  sow  indigo, 
rice,  or  anything,  nor  how  small  encouragement  from  any  one  in  authority  will 
induce  them  to  do  so,  and  also  how  difficult  it  is  to  prove  that  such  encouragement 
has  been  given. 

The  result,  however,  is  certain  and  positive  loss  to  the  proprietors  of  the  con- 
cern, and  it  would  be  better  for  us  that  the  Magistrate  wen?  corrupt  than  that  he 
should  be  prejudiced,  as  Abdool  Luteef's  actions  show  that  he  is  against  us  and 
other  planters. 

I  refer  to  the  records  of  the  courts,  to  Mr.  Dunbar,  to  any  one  connected  with 
the  districts  of  Jessore  and  Kishuaghur,  for  evidence  of  Mr.  Henry  Mackenzie's 
character  for  probity  and  fair  dealing  with  the  ryots.  Sowing,  as  the  concern 
does,  in  upwards  of  00  villages  close  to  the  3tation  of  Jessore  (for  Jingergatcha  is 
only  eight  miles  from  it),  there  has  not  been  a  single  complaint  against  him;  but 
no  sooner  does  Abdool  Luteef  obtain  power  than  the  ryots  in  the  whole  of  that 
part  of  the  country  refuse  to  sow  and  to  fulfil  their  engagements. 

All  that  I  ask  is,  that  any  of  the  new  complaints  against  Mr.  Mackenzie  be 
investigated  by  any  other  magistrate  or  authority  ;  but  I  beg  that  it  may  be  done 
speedily,  for  the  season  for  sowing  is  fast  passing  away,  and  delay  will  be  loss. 

I  believe  that  on  investigation  it  will  be  found,  that  neither  in  character  nor  in 
conduct  is  Abdool  Luteef  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  the  powers  of  a  magistrate. 


From  H.  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  to  J.  Dunbar,  Esq.;  dated  24  April  1854. 
Sir, 

When  you  were  in  Jessore  upon  the  commission  of  inquiry  to  which  you  were 
deputed  by  Government,  you  had  the  kindness  one  day  to  ask  Mr.  Maclagau  and 
self,  what  was  the  bearing  of  the  authorities,  European  and  native,  towards  planters 
having  business  in  their  courts.  Our  answer  was,  that  we  met  with  every  proper 
courtesy  from  the  European  functionaries,  but  that  I  had  to  complain  of  the  inso- 
lent bearing  towards  myself  and  others  of  the  Principal  Sudccr  Ameen ;  you  were 
then  kind  enough  to  say  that  you  would  speak  to  him,  and  that  it  should  not 
happen  again ;  and  I  have  since  learned  from  Messrs.  DeVerinne  and  Savi,  who 
had  business  in  his  court  some  days  ago,  that  your  advico  to  him  has  had  the 
happiest  effect. 

Though  your  mission  of  inquiry  is  now  over,  yet  as  the  subject  I  am  about  to 
bring  to  your  notice  should,  1  believe,  have  formed  part  of  that  inquiry,  but  for 
the  subdivision  of  Kalarooah  being  so  much  out  of  the  w*ay,  I  think  I  am  not 
wrong  in  addressing  myself  to  you,  as,  if  you  cannot  interfere,  you  can  at  least 
bring  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Halliday  the  grievances  of  which  I  have  to  complain. 
The  first  is,  the  uncourteous  and  threatening  style  in  which  I  am  addressed  by 
the  Deputy  Magistrate  of  Kalarooah;  one*  of  whose  perwannahs  I  now  enclose, 

and 


*  Perwannah  of  the  Deputy  Magistrate  of  Kalarooah,  to  (Sree)  Henry  Mackeniie,  of  the 
Puchaporo  Factory : 

Ahadoolla  Mundle,  Golapdee  Mundle,  Janker  Mundle,  Totagaiec  and  Akbur  Duffadar,  of 
Mou2»h  Kuolny,  appeared  in  this  court,  and  presented  a  petition  to  the  effect  that  your  (tomar) 
Ameen,  Kalasliee  and  Dew  an,  accompanied  by  Lattial",  had  been  constantly  moving  about  the 
village,  wilh  a  view  to  mark  forcibly  the  paddy  lands  of  the  plaintiffs  for  the  cultivation  of  indigo, 
to  arrest  and  make  advances  to  them,  and  in  the  event  of  their  refusing  to  take  advance?,  to 
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and  as  a  contrast  to  it,  I  send  the  accompanying  one  *  from  Mr.  Toogood,  which  There  are  two. 
will  show  the  difference  between  the  courteous  style  of  the  gentleman  and  the 
intended  want  of  courtesy  of  the  native.    The  perwanuahs  were  issued,  and  the 
threats  held  out,  without  any  inquiry  into  the  merits  of  the  complaints,  and  without 
one  single  proof  of  oppression  on  my  part. 

To  show  the  leaning  of  the  deputy  magistrate,  I  may  mention  that  some  time 
ago,  on  receiving  notice  from  my  neighbour,  Mr.  Larmour,  that  a  number  of  my 
villagers  were  conspiring  together  with  the  view  not  to  sow  indigo,  I  addressed  an 
English  letter  to  the  deputy,  enclosing  Mr.  Larmour's,  pointing  out  proofs  of  the 
same  parties  having  last  year  been  leagued  together  to  destroy  my  indigo  (acknow- 
ledged in  the  razeenamak  of  Nobin  Ghose,  one  of  the  ringleaders),  and  that  their 
intention  this  year  was,  to  got  up  false  cases,  to  prevent  mc  from  measuring  some 
put  nee  villages  I  had  purchased  last  year.  My  letter  was  treated  with  silent 
contempt ;  not  so  the  false  petitions  of  which  I  had  warned  him,  and  upon  which 
he  issued  the  unbecoming  and  threatening  perwannahs  of  which  the  one  enclosed 
is  a  specimen. 

I  am  told  that  this  man's  prejudice  towards  indigo  planters  arises  out  of  the 
following  circumstances:— It  seems  that  many  years  ago  his  family  held  an  indigo 
advance  of  17  cottahs  of  land  from  the  Meorgunge  concern,  and  one  season  they 
were  made  to  sow  three  beegahs,  hence  his  mania  and  constant  expression  (not 
very  becoming  upon  the  bench),  Neelker  Sahib-ka  joolum  ham  koob  janta.  This 
unfortunate  expression  of  his  before  crowded  courts  has  encouraged  some  ryots 
who  never  did  before  and  never  would  have  thought  of  complaining ;  and  is  made 
a  handle  of  by  zemindars,  their  omla,  gattidars,  and  those  hangers  on  and  mischief- 
makers  about  all  villages,  holders  of  rent-free  tenures,  who  hate  indigo  because  it 
interferes  with  their  monopoly  of  the  ryots'  crops,  under  the  name  of  Bag  Burger. 
To  show  that  the  ryot  himself'  is  not  alone  to  blame  for  the  trouble  given  in  not 
ful611ing  his  contract,  I  may  mention  two  cases  that  will  show  from  whence  pro- 
ceeds, in  most  cases,  the  objection  to  sow  indigo.  Some  days  ago,  after  a  heavy 
ahower,  I  sent  my  dewan  to  the  Naib  of  Oomeschunder  Paul  Chowdry  to  ask 
him  to  allow  those  ryots  that  were  willing  to  sow  their  lands ;  his  answer  was,  "  I 
cannot  until  I  hear  from  iny  mooneed  to  withdraw  the  order  not  to  sow."  This 
is  to  force  me  into  taking  an  ijara,  giving  for  it  a  loan  of  2  or  3,000 ;  another 
who  has  stopped  my  sowings  in  three  villages  is  a  vakeel  in  the  Kishnaghur 
court.  He  wants  me  to  take  off  his  hands  a  dhur  ijara  on  the  following  terms : — 
to  give  one  anna  on  each  rupee  of  the  jamma,  to  pay  cash  for  the  balance  of 
rents,  loans  and  paddy  the  ryots  owe  him,  and  to  pay  the  amount,  with  expenses 
of  a  suit  in  court,  which  was  decreed  in  my  favour,  equal  to  400  in  all.  lie  wants 
me  to  give  him  3,000  to  allow  me  to  sow  100  beegahs  of  indigo  ;  that  I  advanced 
to  the  ryots,  for  here  is  part  of  the  secret  of  the  ryots  refusing  to  sow;  and  so  long 
as  those  who  instigate  them  to  go  and  make  false  complaints  are  not  made  amenable 
to  punishment,  so  long  will  the  ryot  be  made  a  tool  of  by  bad  men  ;  more  especially, 

if 


plunder  their  houses,  lo  assault  and  murder  them.  You  (tomakay)  are  therefore  hereby  forbidden, 
and  are  directed  to  prevent  your  men  and  the  Laltials,  from  practising  oppression*  on  the  plaintiffs. 
You  will  also  see  that  when  the  plaintiffs  cultivate  their  respective  lands,  your  men  throw  no 
obstacles  in  their  way.  If  jou  (tomar)  have  any  claim*  to  prefer  on  account  of  advances  for  indigo, 
you  are  at  liberty  to  sue  in  the  civil  courts.  Should  you  disobey  this  order,  and  not  abstain  from 
practising  oppressions,  you  {tomakay)  will  be  held  seriously  responsible  [tungun  javtabdahee). 
Dated  the  27th  March  1864. 

The  Nazir  should  hand  over  this  perwannah  to  Gooroodoss-Chuckerbutty,  the  mookhtar  of  the 
above  Saheb. 

*  Perwannah  of  the  Fouzdarry  Court  of  Zillah  Je*sore  at  Katchandpore,  to  Mr.  (Sreejoot) 

Henry  Mackenzie,  of  Jingergatcha. 

Case. — Plunder  of  cows  and  assault,  &C. 

This  day  the  case  having  been  brought  up,  it  appears  that  the  defendant*  have  sot  attended  the 
court,  though  repeatedly  called  upon  to  do  so.  As  the  defendants  are  your  (apunkar)  servants,  you 
(apunee)  are  directed  to  make  them  appear  (hazir  kurrya  diben)  at  the  court  within  two  days. 
Dated  29th  December  1853. 

Perwannah  of  the  Fouzdarry  Court  of  Zillah  Jessore  to  Mr.  (Sreejoot)  Mackenzie,  Proprietor  of 

the  Bazar  at  Jingergatcha. 

It  appears  from  the  report  of  Thannah  Sajahalij  that  there  are  no  Government  chowkeedars  tit 
the  above  Bazar  since  its  establishment ;  only  two  chowkeedars  appointed  by  you  (apwar)  gnard 
and  protect  it,  but  they  have  not  got  with  them  badges,  and  their  names  are  not  entered  in  the 
register  book.  You  (apunakay)  arc  therefore  directed  to  appoint  chowkeedars  at  the  said  Bazar, 
according  to  the  existing  law.    Dated  27th  February  1864. 
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if  encouraged,  as  he  is  by  officials  of  the  same  bias  as  the  deputy  magistrate  of 
Kalarooah.  I  may  mention  that  until  this  deputy  magistrate  came  to  this  sub- 
division, there  was  not  any  complaint  for  forcibly  sowing  indigo ;  and  though  I 
have  indigo  advances  in  90  villages  within  the  Jessore  jurisdiction,  not  one  com- 
plaint  on  this  head  has  been  made  against  mo  in  three  years. 

To  show  how  much  the  deputy  magistrate's  known  bias  is  likely  to  injure 
myself  and  my  neighbour,  Mr.  Larmour,  I  may  mention  that  a  number  of  his  and 
12  of  my  villages  got  up  false  complaints  and  refused  to  sow ;  the  magistrate, 
witliout  putting  them  upon  oath,  gave  them  chupprassics  to  stop  our  people  front 
going  into  the  villages.  Of  the  12  villages  in  my  line,  seven  have  since  sown 
their  lands :  so  much  for  the  consistency  of  the  ry  ots'  complaint,  and  the  way  in 
whic  h  they  play  upon  this  deputy  magistrate's  prejudice.  Since  1  became  a  pro- 
prietor I  have  avoided  all  coercion,  trusting  that  Government,  sooner  or  later, 
would  see  the  necessity  of  making  some  stringent  laws  that  will  punish  not  only 
the  ryot  himself  for  breach  of  his  contract,  but  which  also  reach  the  men  who 
instigate  him  to  do  wrong.  An  equally  stringmt  law  is  also  required  to  punish 
those  who  wilfully,  or  through  carelessness,  destroy  indigo  crops.  At  present,  not 
any  two  magistrates  agree  as  to  what  is  to  be  done  with  cattle  trespasahjg,  and  to 
tell  the  planter  to  go  and  sue  the  ryots  in  the  civil  court  for  breach  of  contra*  t  and 
destruction  of  indigo  plant,  as  this  deputy  does,  is  worse  than  a  farce.  The  result 
would  be,  after  a  long  time  and  much  money  spent,  the  planter  might  get  a 
de<  ree  upon  a  poor  wretch,  who  would  prove  that  all  his  worldly  goods  was  the 
dirty  dhootic  upon  bis  body.  If  Government  would  give  the  planters  the  pro- 
tection they  are  entitled  to,  and  some  security  for  the  immense  sums  of  money 
put  into  circulation  by  them,  there  would  be  less  cause  of  complaint  agaiust 
planters  for  upholding  their  own  rights.  We  do  not  ask  for  anything  so  stringent 
as  the  punishments  Government  found  it  necessary  to  put  in  force  to  protect  their 
own  monopolies  in  times  long  passed. 

Trusting  that  you  will  excuse  the  liberty  that  justice  to  myself  and  those  whose 
money  I  am  speculating  with,  forces  me  to,  in  bringing  to  your  notice  the  loss  I 
am  likely  to  suffer,  nearly  1,000  beegahs,  equal  to  9,000  cash,  from  this  servant  of 
the  Government. 

P.S. — I  have  underlined  the  objectionable  expressions  in  the  deputy  magistrate's 
perwannah  and  their  contrast  in  Mr.  Toogood's. 

At  the  same  time  I  enclose  copy*  of  extract  from  a  letter  of  my  mooktear  at 
Kalarooah,  which  I  pledge  my  honour  he  addressed  to  me  without  any  suspicion 
of  its  being  made  use  of  hereafter. 


From  W.  Grey,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to  A.  C.  BiducU, 
Esq.,  Commissioner  of  the  Nuddea  Division  (No.  1076),  dated  the  12th 
May  1854. 

Sir, 

t  Dated  9th  May  I  au  desired  to  send  you  in  original  a  letterf  received  from  Mr.  W.  F.  Fer- 
1854.  gusson,  a  merchant  of  Calcutta,  together  wilh  its  enclosures,  being  a  commu- 

nication recently  addressed  to  Mr.  Dunbar,  by  Mr.  H.  Mackenzie,  an  indigo 
planter  in  the  district  of  Jessore,  and  certain  Bengallee  documents  referred  to  in 
that  communication. 

The  Lieutenant  Governor  is  desirous  that  you  should  make  inquiries,  without 
delay,  in  regard  to  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Mackenzie,  and  report  to  Govern- 
ment 


»  Extract  paragraph  1  of  a  letter  dated  24th  Chxte  1260,  from  GooroodoM  Chuckerbutty  and 

Hurrybole  Roofer,  Mtokhtars  at  Kalarooah. 
You  may  have  received  the  informaiion  n-garding  our  affair*  in  the  court  here,  which  w»  con* 
municted  in  a  previou*  letter.  It  appears  that  the  ollicer  in  charge  of  this  sub-diviaion  is  earnestly 
engaged  in  keeping  the  indigo  fwcionet  undtr  control,  and  protecting  the  ryou.  A*  toon  as  tha 
ryot*  present  petition*,  strict  orders  aie  pa^ed  prohibiting  the  sowing  of  indigo.  When  petitions 
are  |irc*«-nt.  d  on  behalf  of  llic  planter*,  die  a!  ove  officer  pai-scs  orders  to  the  effect  that  they  will  not 
be  allowed  to  make  the  iniiigo  cultivation  »itf  out  tlie  o-nn-nt  of  t'-e  ryots,  and  that  if  they  have 
any  claims  to  prefer,  they  are  at  1-beriy  to  sue  under  Act  IV.  of  1S40.  Seveial  similar  petitions 
are  presented  lelating  to  the  Molaiee  coucern.  If  such  orders  are  pas*ed  by  the  hakim,  we  are 
helpie»s." 
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„xi  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Dunbar  has,  you  will  observe,  in  the  accompanying 
extract  from  hie  recent  Report  upon  Jessore,  given  a  favourable  account  of  Mr.  jJr*8raPh»  16  an 
Mackenzie  as  a  planter,  and  on  that  consideration,  as  well  as  ou  account  of  the 
apparently  unusual  and  objectionable  nature  of  tbe  deputy  magistrate's  perwannah 
forwarded  by  Mr.  Mackenzie,  tbe  Lieutenant  Governor  thinks  it  right  to  request 
that  the  case  should  receive  prompt  and  careful  attention. 
The  return  of  the  enclosures  is  requested,  with  your  reply. 


Extract  from  a  Report  from  Mr.  J.  Dunbar  on  the  District  of  Jessore,  dated 

the  1st  March  1854. 

Paeagbaph  15.  From  the  native  zemindars  I  turn  to  the  European  planters 
and  landholders,  and  it  is  very  satisfactory  to  me  to  feel  that,  in  doing  so,  1  shall 
be  able  to  mention  some,  at  least,  who  take  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  those 
with  whom  they  have  to  do,  in  one  or  both  of  these  capacities.  Mr.  It.  Savi,  of 
Nowhatta;  Mr.  Kenny,  of  Salkamoodee  ;  V'r.  Meurs,  agent  of  Mr.  Maclagan,  at 
Sindoree;  and  Mr.  Rainy,  of  Coolnah,  are  the  planters  of  whose  generally 
oppressive  conduct  the  loudest  and  most  frequent  complaints  were  made  to  me. 
The  three  first  named  are  all,  more  or  less,  embroiled  in  quarrels  with  Ramrntton 
Roy.  'I  hese  complaints  must  not,  therefore,  be  received  unquestioned  as  sure 
evidence  of  the  grievances  alleged  ;  yet  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  there 
are  not  among  so  large  a  body  as  the  planters  of  Jessore,  men  who  are  keen- 
sighted  enough  where  their  own  interests  are  concerned,  yet,  perhaps,  wilfully 
blind  to  every  claim  of  right  and  humanity,  which  may  appear  to  them  to  be 
opposed  to  those  interests.  The  individuals  just  named  have  all  a  stake  in  the 
land  itself,  being  either  putneeo'ars  or  izaradars.  so  that,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to 
remark  beforc.it  is  not  probable  that  they  would  intentionally  carry  their  exactions 
too  far;  but  I  can  well  understard  that,  without  going  to  extremes,  they  may 
yet  make  themselves  very  unpopular  with  their  tenantry  by  always  insisting  on 
having  their  best  lands  for  the  growth  of  indigo,  and  allowing  less  than  a  fairly 
remunerative  price  for  the  plant  when  cut  and  brought  home.  Planters  who  are 
liberal  in  their  dealings  with  their  ryots  allow  a  rupee  for  fonr  bundles,  every 
bundle  measuring  six  feet  in  girth,  and  those  who  are  hard  and  grasping  exact 
five  or  six.  In  regard  to  Mr.  Hainy,  of  Coolnah,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  of  his 
severity  and  oppression  1  could  havo  no  room  to  doubt.  Under  the  impression 
that  the  lands  would  yield  him  a  better  return  if  planted  with  indigo,  he  had 
pressed  the  inhabitants  of  one  very  populous  village  near  his  factory  so  hard  that 
they  had  at  last  abandoned  it.  He  discovered  his  error  in  time,  and  I  believe  he 
has  the  good  sense  to  own  it ;  and  1  am  told  he  is  now  endeavouring  to  con- 
ciliate his  people  by  milder  measures;  hut  he  is  generally  looked  upon  in  the 
southern  parts  of  the  district  as  a  hard  and  unfeeling  landlord. 

16.  Mr.  De  Veriune,  of  Coragoolah  ;  Mr.  Brae,  of  Bahookally ;  Mr.  Kearns, 
of  Hazrapore;  Mr.  Gow  Smith,  of  Ramnugger  ;  the  Messrs.  Macnair,  of 
Joradah ;  and  Mr.  Mackenzie,  of  Jiugergatcha,  are  all  well  spoken  of.  Their 
ryots  are  generally  as  well  contented  under  them  as  the  system  of  indigo  culti- 
vation w  ill  allow  them  to  be.  In  working  for  their  own  bread,  and  with  the  just 
and  honourable  purpose  of  making  money  enough  to  enable  them  eventually  to 
retire  to  their  own  country,  they  do  not  overlook  the  claims  and  the  interests  of 
the  many  poor  creatures  around  them,  whose  happiness  and  comfort  are  so  greatly 
dependant  on  their  own  libend  and  upright  conduct. 


From  W.  Grey,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal  to  W.  F.  Fergusson, 
Esq.,  Merchant  of  Calcutta  (No.  1024;,  dated  the  12th  May,  1854. 

Sir, 

I  ah  desired  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Bengal  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  letter,  dated  the  9th  instant,  with  enclosures,  and  in  reply,  to  inform  you 
that  the  Commissioner  of  the  division  has  been  instructed  to  make  an  immediate 
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and  careful  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Mackenzie,  of  Jin- 
gergatcha,  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  deputy  magistrate  of  Kalaronah.  The 
several  enclosures  of  your  letter  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Commissioner  for  that 
purpose. 


From  A .  C.  Bidwell,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  the  Nuddea  Division  to  the  Secretary 
to  the  Government  of  Bengal  (No.  51),  dated  the  7th  June  1854. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  No.  1075,  dated 
the  12th  ultimo,  enclosing  an  original  letter  from  Mr.  Fergusson,  a  merchant  in 
Calcutta,  and  requesting  that  1  will  make  inquiries  without  delay  in  regard  to  the 
statements  contained  in  that  letter,  and  report  the  result  to  Government. 

2.  I  lost  no  time  in  forwarding  the  letters  to  the  magistrate  of  Nuddea,  in  whose 
district  the  villages  referred  to  are  situate.  1  had  previously  forwardrd  for  inquiry 
certain  complaints  of  the  same  character  brought  against  the  deputy  magistrate  by 
Mr.  Larmour,  the  manager  of  the  affairs  of  the  Bengal  Indigo  Company,  and  both 
the  magistrate  of  Nuddea  and  the  joint  magistrate  of  Baraset  have  looked  carefully 
into  the  eases  adverted  to  by  the  complainants  as  containing  evidence  of  the  par- 
tiality and  unfair  dealing  of  the  deputy  magistrate,  and  reported  to  me  on  the 
subject. 

3.  The  only  one  on  which  I  am  called  upon  to  report  is  Mr.  Mackenzie's.  I 
have  placed  below  his  allegation  side  by  side  with  abstract  of  the  deputy  magis- 
trate's reply. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  states  that  he  has  had  4.  The  deputy  magistrate  replies  that, 
the  management  of  the  Jingergatcha  con-  without  questioning  the  correctness  of 
cern  for  the  last  four  years,  and  until  Mr.  Mackenzie's  statement  that  no  coni- 
Abdool  Luteef  came  to  this  part  of  the  plaints  were  previously  lodged  against 
country  there  was  never  a  complaint  him,  of  the  truth  of  which  lie  has 
against  him  for  forcibly  sowing  indigo,  no  means  of  judging,  he  cannot  ad- 
either  in  this  district  or  Jcssorc.  Since  mit  the  fact  as  proof  that  the  present 
Abdool  Lutcefs  coming  a  number  of  complaints  are  unfounded.  His  court 
his  ryots,  presuming  on  the  deputy  ma-  was  located  at  Kalarooah  for  the  pur- 
gistrate's  supposed  favour  towards  them,  pose  of  affording  protection  to  all  par- 
have  refused  to  sow.  He  had,  he  states,  ties  subjected  to  oppression,  who,  before 
at  this  present  moment,  although  there  the  existence  of  his  court,  might  be 
have  been  most  favourable  rains  for  obliged  to  bear  their  wrongs  in  silence, 
sowing,  1,000  begahs  of  land  and  up-  rather  than  resort  to  courts  situate 
wards  unsown.  at  so  great  a  distance  as  the  sudder 

courts  of  Jessore,  Nuddea  and  Baraset 
He  defies  Mr.  Mackenzie  to  produce 
any  proof  of  undue  favour  towards  the 
ryots,  and  it  is  no  fault  of  his  if  Mr. 
Mackenzie  has  1,000  beegahs  of  land 
unsown. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  next  complains  of  5.  The  deputy  magistrate  states  in  re- 
the  style  of  Abdool  Luteef 's  perwannahs.  ply,  that  he  addresses  Messrs.  Mackenzie 
He  is  addressed  by  him  in  an  uncourte-  and  other  gentlemen  in  the  style  which, 
ous  style,  and  the  ryots  knowing  the  con-  as  far  as  he  has  been  able  to  ascertain, 
tempt  in  which  he  is  held  by  this  man,  prevails  in  all  other  courts.  He  con- 
take  advantage  of  it  and  refuse  to  sow.  siders  that  it  is  not  the  deputy  magis- 
These  perwannahs  are  issued  on  the  trate  that  is  speaking  in  the  perwannah, 
bare  statement  of  ryots,  taken  without  but  the  Government  of  the  country 
oath,  and  without  any  inquiry  being  through  their  courts  of  justice,  and  that 
held  on  the  subject ;  moreover,  without  it  would  be  improper  if  the  court  ad- 
any  proof  of  oppression  on  his  (Mr.  Mac-  dressed  these  gentlemen  on  equal  terms 
kenzie's)  part,  the  deputy  magistrate  (which  is  apparently  what  they  wish), 
grants  chupprassies  to  the  ryots  under    or  made  any  difference  in  the  style  of 

the  address 
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the  plea  of  protecting  them,  and  the  address  to  rich  or  poor.  He  then  refers 
consequence  is  that  his  own  factory  peo-  to  several  perwannahs  addressed  to  both 
pie  are  afraid  to  go  into  his  own  putnee  indigo  factories  and  zemindars  by  the 
and  ijara  villages.  magistrate  of  Nuddea,  in  which  he  says 

the  style  of  address  is  exactly  similar 
to  that  adopted  by  him. 

6.  The  deputy  magistrate  then  takes  occasion  to  notice  the  disrespectful  man* 
ner  in  which  the  gentlemen  complaining  have  mentioned  his  name,  and  alluded 
to  him  throughout  their  letters. 

7.  With  regard  to  the  issue  of  the  perwannahs  complained  of,  he  has  only 
followed  the  practice  of  the  courts.  That  when  petitions  are  presented  for  pro- 
tection against  apprehended  violence  or  oppression,  it  has  never  to  his  knowledge 
been  the  practice  to  require  proof,  but  to  issue  a  perwannah  warning  the  party 
complained  of  against  the  apprehended  violence  or  illegality.  To  show  that  he 
did  not  adopt  this  system  hastily,  he  mentions  that  shortly  after  he  was  appointed 
to  the  sub-division,  some  ryots  petitioned  for  two  burkundauzes  to  be  stationed  in 
their  village,  to  protect  them  from  Mr.  Mackenzie's  people,  who  were  about  to 
plunder  their  village,  out  of  revenge  for  not  sowing  indigo.  Being  at  the  time 
inexperienced,  he  applied  for  advice  to  Mr.  Montresor,  the  magistrate  of  the 
district,  who  wrote  in  reply:  "  By  all  means  send  two  burkundauzes  to  prevent 
Mr.  Mackenzie's  people  bullying  the  ryots : "  and  he  submits  that  this  shows 
that  whatever  Mr.  Dunbar  may  have  heard  of  Mr.  Mackenzie's  character,  Mr. 
Montresor  was  not  altogether  of  the  same  opinion,  or  he  would  not  have  sane* 
tioncd  his  sending  burkundauzes  to  protect  the  ryots  against  his  people,  upon  the 
mere  petition  of  the  former,  and  without  requiring  any  proof ;  and  that  whenever 
application  Mas  made  on  Mr.  Mackenzie's  part  for  protection  against  ryots  bent 
upon  offering  personal  violence,  similar  orders  have  been  issued  by  him. 

The  last  year  a  man  of  the  name  of       8.  In  this  case  the  deputy  magistrate 

Nobin  Chunder  Ghose,  in  combination  has  not  the  nuthee  to  refer  to,  but  he 

with  others,  brought  a  false  complaint  rests  his  defence  on  Mr.  Mackenzie's 

against  him  and  his  servants.    Finding  own  version  of  it.    "  In  my  opinion  it 

that  he  would  he  unable  to  prove  the  does  not  appear  that,  because  a  man 

case,  he  wrote  to  him  (Mr.  Mackenzie),  thought  proper  to  withdraw  his  com- 

saying,  that  if  he  would  protect  him  plaint,  he  should  be  punished  for  false 

from  the  other  ryots,  he  was  willing  to  complaint.    Moreover,  no  attempt  was 

compromise  the  matter.    He  agreed,  made  by  Mr.  Mackenzie  to  prove  that 

and  the  case  was  accordingly  compro-  the  plaint  was  a  false  one."'    In  expla 

mised :  this  year  the  same  man  put  in  nation  of  his  proceedings  this  year,  he 

petitions  that  he,  Mr.  Mackenzie,  wished  states  that  it  not  being  known  to  him  that 

to  sow  their  lands  forcibly.    The  de-  the  man  had  complained  falsely  against 

puty  magistrate,  without  taking  their  Mr.  Mackenzie,  and  no  objeetion  being 

statements  on  oath,  granted  them  chup-  made  by  Mr.  Mackenzie's  mookhtar  at 

prassies  to  protect  them  from  his  alleged  the  time,  he  saw  no  impropriety  in 

tyranny.    These  very  ryots  have  now  ordering  his  police  to  protect  the  peti- 

sown  their  indigo,  and  no  notice  has  tioner  from  oppression.    That  notice  of 

been  taken  of  the  false  complaint  made  what  he  had  done  was  communicated 

by  them  both  this  year  and  last.  to  the  magistrate  of  the  district,  who 

made  no  remark  upon  it.  That  Mr. 
Mackenzie  himself  never  alleged  to  him 
that  the  complaint  was  a  false  one. 

That  when  his  (Mr.  Mackenzie's)  ryots      9.  In  reply  to  this,  the  deputy  magis- 

first  leagued  together  this  year  not  to  trate  states  that  he  received  no  letter 

sow  indigo  for  him,  he  wrote  to  the  de-  from  Mr.  Mackenzie  before  the  presenta* 

puty  magistrate  telling  him  of  the  cir-  tion  of  the  petition  of  complaint  against 

cumstance,  and  warning  him  against  the  him.    That  his  orders  were  passed  on 

men  who  were  conspiring  against  him ;  the  petition  on  the  27th  of  March,  and 

that  the  deputy  magistrate  took  no  no-  on  the  1st  of  April  Mr.  Mackenzie's 

tice  whatever  of  his  letter;  but  when  mookhtar  delivered  the  letter,  which, 

these  very  men,  against  whom  he  had  however,  was  dated  the  25th  March,  at 

warned  him,  came  and  presented  peti-  Jingergatcha,  a  place  only  24  miles  dis- 

tions  complaining  of  oppression  on  his  tant ;  that  he  cannot  explain  the  delay, 

part,  he,  without  inquiry  into  the  matter,  but  had  no  cognizance  of  the  letter 
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or  taking  their  statements  on  oath,  until  three  days  after  the  pawing  of  the 
issued  perwannahs  to  him  (Mr.  Mac-  orders  complained  of.  That,  moreover, 
kenzie)  threatening  to  send  for  him  and  the  names  of  the  parties  presenting  th« 
take  a  mochulka.  petition  are  not  those  given  in  Mr. 

Mackenzie's  letter;  that  he  look  no 
further  notice  of  the  letter  than  to  file 
it,  because  it  contained  no  specific  com- 
plaint against  any  body,  and  was  not  on 
stamped  paper. 

10.  I  think  that,  on  the  whole,  the  deputy  magistrate  has  fairly  answered  all 
the  allegations  brought  against  him  by  Mr.  Mackenzie.  With  regard  to  the 
style  of  address,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  great  difference  of  practii  e,  and  the 
deputy  magistrate  has  proved  that  he  did  not  intend  to  show  any  want  of  courtesy 
on  the  present  occasion.  To  put  an  end  to  the  diversity  of  practice  now  existing, 
and  occasion  of  complaint  arising  therefrom,  it  would  perhaps  be  well  if  the  Sudder 
Court  were  requested  to  issue  suitable  instructions  to  all  magistrates  on  the  point 
in  question. 

11.  With  regard  to  the  practice  alleged  against  the  deputy  magistrate,  of  afford- 
ing undue  countenance  to  the  ryots  by  issuing  threatening  perwannahs,  and  order- 
ing -burkundauzes  to  the  village  for  the  protection  of  the  ryots,  whenever  a  petition 
of  apprehended  violence  is  put  in,  I  have  somewhat  more  to  >ay.  The  magistrate 
of  Nuddea,  his  assistant,  and  the  joint  magistrate  of  Baraset,  have  all  looked  into 
the  eases  quoted  against  the  deputy  magistrate  by  the  gentlemen  who  have  com- 
plained, and  all  agree  that  he  has  uu wittingly  caused  injustice  to  individuals  by 
these  orders.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  ryots  frequently  require  protection 
from  the  violence  of  indigo  planters,  determiued  that,  cost  what  it  may,  indigo 
shall  be  sown  in  a  certain  village  ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  the  ryot,  after 
taking  advances,  and  agreeing  to  cultivate  indigo,  is  too  ready  to  avail  himself  of 
any  subterfuge,  and  defraud  the  planter  of  his  advances.  The  deputy  magistrate 
says  that  it  has  been  ruled  that,  under  such  circumstances,  the  planter  must  have 
recourse  ro  the  civil  courts,  but  there  is  no  necessity  for  him  to  encourage  the  ryot 
in  his  fraudulent  attempts  to  call  upon  the  deputy  magistrate  to  depute  police- 
men to  the  spot  in  order  to  prevent  violence,  unless  he  really  has  reason  to  liclieve 
that  violence  will  take, place  if  he  omits  to  do  so.  The  assistant  magistrate  of 
Nuddea  remarks  as  follows : 

"4.  It  docs  not  require  much  knowledge  of  the  native  character  to  know 
that  if  a  ryot  who  has  taken  advances  can  find  any  way  in  which  he  can 
break  his  engagement  with  impunity,  he  will  most  assuredly  take  advantage 
of  it,  and  tins  is  what  the  ryots  appear  to  have  done  in  the  case  under 
review ;  for  of  course,  when  they  knew  that  they  had  a  burkundauz  in  the 
village  to  protect  them,  they  would  construe  any  attempt  of  the  planter  to 
get  his  indigo  sown  into  an  act  of  oppression  ;  and  from  the  fact  of  the 
deputy  magistrate  appointing  a  burkundauz  to  remain  in  their  village  when- 
ever they  asked  him  to  do  so,  the  ryots  naturally  supjKwed  that  he  (the 
deputy  magistrate)  was  siding  with  them  against  the  planters.  This  is  seen 
from  the  results,  for  not  only  have  the  ry  ots  Tefused  to  sow,  but  in  a  great 
many  instances  they  have  broken  up  the  indigo  which  they  had  sown. 

"  5.  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  the  deputy  magistrate  ever  imagined  that 
such  would  be  the  result  of  his  orders ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  that  all  that  he 
did  was  done  with  the  best  intentions ;  that  he  was  not  biassed  against  the 
planters,  but  that  his  great  object  was  to  prevent  any  breaches  of  the  peace 
in  his  jurisdiction,  and  to  protect  the  ryots  from  the  planters,  who  he 
imagined  were  going  to  oppress  them ;  but  at  the  same  time  ho  seems  to 
have  lost  sight  of  the  fact,  that  the  planters  hud  as  much  right  to  protection 
as  the  ryots,  and  that  his  orders  would  have  the  effect  of  preventing  those 
ryots  sowing  who  were  legally  bound  to  do  so." 

12.  Speaking  of  Mr.  Larmour's  complaints,  the  magistrate  of  Nuddea  says: 

"  5.  The  orders  of  the  deputy  magistrate  upon  the  petitions  of  the  ryots 
are  not  so  faultless.  Without  requiring  the  ryot  to  swear  to  the  truth  of  his 
complaint,  an  order  is  recorded  in  which  the  oppression  of  the  planter  is 
assumed ;  and  he  is  informed  th»t  if  he  does  not  desist  from  collecting  armed 
men  to  coerce  the  ryots,  he  will  bo  summoned  in  person  for  the  purpose  of 
being  bound  down  to  keep  the  peace. 

"  6.  Burkundauzes 
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"  6.  Burkundauzes  are  at  the  same  time  deputed,  not  to  prevent  either 
party  from  committing  a  breach  of  the  peace,  but  to  protect  the  ryot  from  the 
aggressions  pf  the  planter. 

"  7.  The  order  of  the  deputy  magistrate  upon  the  report  of  the  darogah 
of  Kaguzpookeria,  in  a  case  of  Mr.  Lannour,  appears  injudicious.  The 
darogah  reported  that  Mr.  Lannour  had  not  collected  au  illegal  assembly  of 
armed  men  at  Kaganeharah.  The  deputy  magistrate,  if  he  doubted  the  truth 
of  this  statement,  might  have  tested  it  in  any  way  he  thought  desirable  ;  but 
he  should  not,  without  proof,  have  recorded  in  an  emphatic  manner  that 
the  Darogah  was  not  to  be  believed,  and  that  he  was  colluding  with 
Mr.  Lannour. 

"  8.  The  style  of  the  perwannahs  addressed  to  the  planters  by  the  deputy 
magistrate  is  obviously  objectionable,  and  his  explanation  is  not  satisfactory. 

**  9  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  deputy  magistrate  is  not  influenced 
by  improper  motives;  that  he  is  desirous  to  perform  his  duties  in  good  faith, 
and  to  the  best  of  his  judgment  ;  but  he  lias  shown  a  want  of  discretion  which 
has  led  to  consequences  which  must  be  deplored,  and  which  cannot  easily  be 
remedied." 

13.  The  joint  magistrate  of  Baraset,  wh>  inquired  into  the  cases  which  occurred 
in  his  jurisdiction,  states : 

"  6.  The  deputy  magistrate,  in  his  explanation,  states  that  he  has  only 
followed  the  usual  course  in  giving  the  Peechlapnle  ryots  the  muddud  bur- 
kundauz;  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
petitions  were  presented,  and  that  Mr.  Larmour  has  suffered  no  loss  from 
any  orders  passed  by  him.  With  regard  to  the  petition  of  the  Kooshadangah 
ryota.  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  advances  made  to  them,  nor  the  indigo 
having  already  been  sown ;  and  that  Mr.  Larmour's  mookhtar  brought 
nothing  to  that  effect  to  his  notice  when  the  petition  was  presented.  That 
he  promptly  despatched  his  mohurir,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Larmour,  to 
inquire  into  the  fact  of  the  indigo  having  been  sown,  but  passed  no  order 
upon  the  mohurir's  report,  because  he  had  not  actually  seen  the  indigo  being 
ploughed  up,  nor  obtained  any  evidence  that  such  was  the  case.  The 
deputy  magistrate,  however,  admits  that  he  was  satisfied  the  indigo  was 
being  broken  up,  and  he  states  that  he  verbally  told  Mr.  Larmour's  mookhtar 
to  bring  forward  his  proof. 

"  7.  I  do  not  believe  for  a  moment  that  the  deputy  magistrate  ever 
intended  to  encourage  the  ryots  in  not  completing  their  engagements  with 
the  factory,  although  his  orders  have  certainly  had  thut  effect,  and  the  loss  to 
the  factory  has  been  considerable  ;  I  am  sorry  to  say,  however,  that  I  do  not 
think  he  has  acted  judiciously  in  the  matter.  The  greater  number  of  those 
ryots  are  Feerazees,  a  very  troublesome  set  of  people,  and  he  should  have 
been  very  cautious  how  he  dealt  with  them.  The  villages  of  Kooshadangah 
and  Peechlapole  are  within  three  miles  of  his  cutcherry,  and  he  might  easily 
have  ascertained,  either  from  personal  inspection  or  from  inquiry,  the  truth 
or  otherwise  of  the  complaint  made  by  the  ryots  before  granting  the  muddud 
burkundauzes.  This  was  doubtless  an  error  in  judgment  on  his  part,  but 
when  he  became  aware  that  these  freerazees  were  taking  advantage  of  his 
orders,  and  were  actually  breaking  up  the  indigo  plant,  he  should  at  once 
have  taken  measures  to  undeceive  them,  and  to  prevent  the  destruction  of 
the  plant.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  paragraph  of  his  explanation  the 
deputy  magistrate  says — '  and  how  could  my  order  on  the  petition  of  the 
Peechlapole  people,  granting  them  a  muddud  burkundauz,  which  was  actually 
passed  on  the  23d,  have  encouraged  the  Kooshadangah  men  to  petition  a  day 
earlier,  t.  e.,  on  the  22d,  is  also  a  mystery  to  me.'  This  is  not  strictly  correct, 
for  the  order  to  give  the  Peechlapole  ryots  the  muddud  borgundauz  is  dated 
the  2 1st  April,  although  it  was  not  actually  given  until  the  23d  idem." 

14.  It  is  clear  from  the  above  that  the  deputy  magistrate  has,  in  his  desire  to 
protect  the  ryot  from  oppression,  and  by  resorting  too  readily  to  the  practice  of 
deputing  police  officers  to  protect  ryots,  without  sufficient  inquiry  into  the  merits 
of  the  case,  fallen  into  the  error  of  overlooking  the  just  claims  of  the  other 
aide. 

72.  b  4  15.  Abdool 
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15.  Abdool  Luteef  is  however  a  very  intelligent  and  conscientious  public  officer, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  injustice  which  he  has  unintentionally  caused  in 
some  of  the  cases  now  brought  under  review  will  be  a  warning  to  him  to  avoid 
similar  errors  in  future. 

16.  The  enclosures  of  your  tetter  are  herewith  returned.  I  have  not  thought 
it  necessary  to  trouble  the  Lieutenant  Governor  with  the  letters  of  the  magis- 
trates and  deputy  magistrates,  but  if  required  they  shall  be  sent  in  without  a 
moment's  delay. 


From  W.  Grey,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to  the  Commissioner 
of  the  Nuddea  Division  (No.  1389),  dated  the  14th  June  1854. 

Sir, 

I  am  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  dated  the  7th  instant, 
reporting  the  result  of  the  inquiries  which  you  were  instructed  to  institute  in  my 
letter  of  the  12th  ultimo. 

2.  The  Lieutenant  Governor  desires  me  to  say  that  he  thinks  the  inquiry  has 
been  promptly,  and  at  the  same  time  carefully  and  impartially  made,  and  that  the 
acknou  Iedgments  of  Government  are  due  to  the  officers  concerned  in  it. 

3.  The  Lieutenant  Governor  is  not  disposed  to  differ  from  the  conclusion  at 
which  you  have  arrived,  as  reported  on  the  14th  and  15th  paragraphs  of  your 
letter. 

4.  It  is  clear  to  his  Honor,  however,  that  without  imputing  to  Moulvee  Abdool 
Luteef  anything  worse  than  a  great  want  of  caution  and  judgment,  a  neglect  of 
usual  courtesy,  and  some  appearance  of  prejudice,  he  has  so  conducted  himself 
in  a  district  largely  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  indigo  as  to  render  it  on  the 
whole  desirable  that  he  should  now  be  employed  elsewhere. 

5.  The  Lieutenant  Governor  proposes  therefore  to  take  the  opportunity  of 
Baboo  Kissory  Chand  Mitter's  appointment  to  the  junior  magistracy  of  Calcutta, 
to  transfer  Moulvic  Abdool  Luteef  to  the  sub-division  of  Jehanabad. 


From  W.  Grey,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to 
W.  F.  Fergtuson,  Esq.,  (No.  1368),  dated  the  14th  June  1854. 

Sir, 

Paru.  3  to  ft.  In  continuation  of  my  letter  dated  the  12th  ultimo,  I  am  directed  by  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  to  send  you  the  accompanying  extract  of  a  communication 
made  this  day  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  Nuddea  Division. 


_  No.  3.  — 

From  F.  Gouldsbury,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  the  Rojshahye  Division,  to  the 
Secretary  tothe  Government  of  Bengal,  (No.  402),  dated  the  3d  November 
1854. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor, 
copy  of  a  report,  No.  90,  dated  the  26th  ultimo,  from  Mr.  Beaufort,  the  joint 
magistrate  and  deputy  collector  of  Pubna,  on  the  expediency  of  re-enacting  a 
law  for  enforcing  the  execution  of  contracts  relating  to  the  cultivation  and  delivery 
of  the  indigo  plant. 

2.  Mr.  Beaufort,  after  describing  what  he  considers  to  have  been  the  effects  of 
rescinding  Sections  II.  and  III.  of  Regulation  V.  of  1830,  recommends  the  re- 
enactment  of  these  rules,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  support  his  recommendation, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  interests  of  indigo  planters  are  sufficiently  pro- 
tected by  the  unrepealed  sections  of  Regulations  VI.  of  1823  and  V.  of  1830, 

and 
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and  by  Act  No.  X.  of  1886,  and  I  see  no  sufficient  reason  for  making  a  breach  of 
contract  for  the  cultivation  of  indigo  a  criminal  offence  (as  was  done  by  Section 
III.  Regulation  V.  of  1830),  when  according  to  the  general  principles  of  law  it 
cannot  be  considered  such.  If  the  section  in  question  were  to  be  re-enacted,  it 
would  be  held  by  the  Company's  courts  to  be  both  a  civil  and  criminal  offence ; 
and  the  planter,  besides  having  the  option  of  instituting  a  summary  suit  against 
the  ryot,  would  bo  enabled  to  get  him  imprisoned  for  one  month  for  a  misde- 
meanour. The  cultivation  of  indigo  may  be,  and  no  doubt  is,  a  benefit  to  the 
country,  but  I  can  scarcely  think  that  such  extraordinary  and  anomalous  measures 
are  required  for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  those  who  embark  their  capital 
in  that  speculation. 


From  F.  Beaufort,  Esq.,  Joint  Magistrate  and  Deputy  Collector  of  Pubna,  to 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Rajshahye  Division  (No.  90,  dated  26  October 
1854). 

Sir, 

Whbn  the  Lieutenant  Governor  visited  this  station,  he  desired  me  to  make  a 
report  to  him,  through  you,  regarding  the  expediency  of  re-enacting  n  law  for 
enforcing  the  execution  of  contracts  relating  to  the  cultivation  and  delivery 
of  indigo  plant.  I  have  since  then  made  inquiries  on  the  subject  from  various 
persons,  and  I  have  now  the  honour  to  furnish  you  with  the  conclusions  which 
the  information  so  obtained,  and  my  own  experience,  have  enabled  me  to  draw. 

2.  You  are  aware  that  Section  III.  Regulation  V.  1830,  made  the  evasion  by 
a  ryot  of  his  indigo  contract  punishable  by  a  magistrate,  in  the  same  way  as 
similar  evasions  of  other  contracts  are  punishable  under  Section  V.  Regulation 
VII.  1819  ;  and  that  this  provision  Was  rescinded  by  Act  XVI.  1835.  The 
result  of  that  rescission  was  and  is,  that  if  the  ryots  break  the  conditions  of  their 
agreements  by  a  fraudulent  transfer  of  the  produce  of  their  land  to  another  person, 
or  by  refusing  to  cultivate  the  land  with  indigo,  the  aggrieved  planter  has  no 
resource  but  what  is  to  be  found  in  the  provisions  of  Regulation  VI.  1823  and 
Act  X.  1836.  But  experience  has  shown  that  this  is  insufficient.  The  obser- 
vation contained  in  the  preamble  of  the  former  of  the  last  quoted  enactments  is 
still  applicable  to  the  case  with  the  alteration  of  only  one  word.  The  system  at 
present  in  force  provides,  as  abovo  observed,  no  other  remedy  for  parties  injured 
by  this  dishonest  practice  than  by  a  [summary]  action  in  the  civil  court.  The 
difficulty  and  delay  of  obtaining  redress  by  that  course  have  not  unfrequently  led 
to  acts  of  violence,  and  even  to  serious  affrays. 

3.  The  magistrate  can  in  no  way  interfere,  for  if  the  planter  brings  a  suit  before 
him  under  Act  IV.  1840,  as  having  a  quasi  possession  of  the  land,  as  obtained 
through  advances  in  money  and  seed  for  its  cultivation,  he  cannot  interfere,  since 
the  Sudder  Court  have  expressly  ruled  that  the  ryot  who  has  cultivated,  and  not 
the  person  who  has  made  advances,  is  to  be  held  to  be  in  possession  of  the  land ; 
and  that  the  lien  or  interest  which  the  planter  holds  under  Section  II.  Regula- 
tion VI.  1823,  should  not  be  considered  in  such  case. 

4.  In  1835  the  Legislature  had  ceased  to  shadow  forth  in  a  preamble  the 
reasons  which  had  led  to  any  enactment,  and  therefore  it  is  not  apparent  why  the 
rules  of  Regulation  V.  1830  were  rescinded ;  whether  any  inconvenience  had 
been  felt  in  practice  from  abuse  of  the  power  conferred,  or  other  cause ;  or 
whether  the  Legislature  of  the  day  considered  that  any  principle  of  law  was  con- 
travened by  thoso  provisions.  But  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  there  were  very  few 
complaints  and  very  few  convictions  under  it.  It  was  originally  enacted  at  the 
time  of  the  great  failures  among  the  mercantile  houses  in  Calcutta.  The  planters 
were  all  heavily  in  debt  to  those  houses,  and  were  much  distressed  for  funds. 
When  Palmer  &  Co.  failed,  the  native  zemindars  took  advantage  of  the  conse- 
quent panic  to  induce  tho  ryots  to  break  off  all  their  engagements  with  the 
planters,  who  at  that  time  could  not  hold  estates  in  their  own  name.  This  state 
of  things  was  represented  to  Government  by  planters  ;  and  probably  Lord  William 
Bentinck  saved  indigo  property  in  Bengal  from  utter  destruction  by  passing  the 
regulation  in  question. 

7a.  C  5.  I  am 
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5.  I  am  assured  by  old  planters  that  the  effect  of  it  was  merely  to  keep  matters 
quiet.  The  zemindars  ceased  to  instigate  their  ryots  to  break  off  their  contracts; 
and  the  planters  feeling  themselves  more  secure  were  enabled  to  carry  on  their 
concerns  without  having  recourse  to  the  compulsion  and  physical  force  to  which 
the  state  of  affairs  had  driven  them.  There  was  no  complaint,  they  say,  of  oppres- 
sion arising  from  the  law ;  and  they  are  not  aware  of  the  reasons  which  led  to  its 
repeal.  Its  enactment  produced  no  evil,  while  i*s  rescission  has  sown  the  seeds  of 
numb*  rless  quarrels,  from  which  has  sprung  a  full  harvest  of  assaults,  plundering^ 
illegal  detentions,  and  affrays. 

6.  But  the  question  for  present  consideration  is,  whether  a  law  of  this  kind  be 
now  required  or  not;  and  whether  it  would  be  productive  of  more  good  than  evil. 
That  its  provisions  will  be  to  some  extent  abused,  that  there  are  men  among  the 
planiers  who  will  not  scruple  to  take  a  dishonest  advantage  of  it,  is  not  to  bo 
denied.  But  this  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  refusing  the  prayer  of  the  large 
body  of  honourable  men  who  do  not,  and  will  not,  have  recourse  to  such  fraudu- 
lent practices.  For  there  are  many  laws  of  which  rogues  make  daily  use,  but 
which  cannot  on  that  account  be  taken  out  of  the  books.  A  forged  bond  is  the 
common  weapon  of  enmity,  but  the  courts  cannot  refuse  on  that  account  to 
enforce  those  which  are  not  fraudulent.  Not  admitting  therefore  this  plea  against 
the  enactment,  I  proceed  to  investigate  the  arguments  in  its  favour. 

7.  In  the  present  state  of  the  law,  if  the  ryots  who  have  taken  advances  refuse 
to  act  up  to  their  contracts,  the  planter  has  no  other  remedy  than  a  civil  suit.  It 
will  hardly  be  denied  that  this  is  in  fact  no  remedy  at  all.  The  civil  prosecution 
of  a  large  number  of  ryots  involves  a  large  expenditure,  the  greater  portion  of 
which  can  never  be  recovered.  It  is  also  a  tedious  process,  although  called  sum- 
mary, during  the  progress  of  which  the  planter  sustains  additional  loss.  We  find 
therefore  that  very  few  cases  of  this  nature  arc  instituted,  although  breach  of  con- 
tract is  of  f  requent  occurrence.  In  lieu  of  it,  the  planter  has  recourse  to  physical 
force,  the  consequences  of  which  are  injury  and  oppression  with  affrays. 

8.  But  the  reason  for  this  frequent  breach  of  contract  is  not  to  he  found  among 
the  ryots.  They  can  find  no  ultimate  advantage  in  not  fulfilling  their  engage- 
ments. It  is  the  zemindars  who  instigate  them  to  evade  their  agreements,  and 
who  make  use  of  the  tremendous  power  they  possess  to  prevent  the  cultivation  of 
indigo  in  whole  villages,  and  sometimes  in  whole  estates.  The  ryots  are  always 
glad  en<  ugh  to  take  advances,  because  it  gives  them  the  means  of  paying  their 
rents,  and  for  the  same  reason  the  zemindars  do  not  interfere  before  the  time  has 
arrived  for  sowing.  It  is  well  known  that  the  agents  of  the  landholders  are  at 
hand  to  receive  the  rents  when  the  advances  are  being  made,  and  are  often  present 
in  the  planter's  cutcherry  for  that  purpose.  The  money  thus  secured  by  tho  ryot 
and  placed  to  his  crc:lit.  he  has  no  objection  to  throw  the  planter  overboard,  pro- 
vided he  has  some  powerful  person  to  back  him  and  save  him  from  his  vengeance. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  tiiat  he  has,  whether  reasonably  or  unreasonably,  a  great 
ave  rsion  to  indigo.  lie  believes  there  wre  many  other  crops  which  yield  a  more 
certain  as  well  as  a  larger  profit.  I  have  heard  planters  argue  the  contrary,  and 
produce  proofs  of  it,  but  the  idea  in  the  ryot's  mind  remains  the  same.  When, 
therefore,  he  is  desired  by  the  agent  not  to  cultivate  any  indigo,  on  pain  of  the 
z<  mindar's  displeasure,  he  sees  no  profit  in  refusing  obedience.  He  has  pocketed 
the  advances ;  he  knows  that  his  landlord  has  ample  power  to  oppress  him,  and  he 
hopes  that  he  will  secure  him  from  the  planter.  He  has  no  hesitation  in  signing 
an  ekrar  to  break  his  contract. 

9.  Probably  the  planter  hears  nothing  of  what  is  going  on^  appearances  are 
fcept  up ;  a  shower  of  rain  falls,  and  the  takadgeer  is  immediately  sent  to  the 
spot  with  tho  seed.  Then  the  disturbance  commences ;  tho  takadgeer  is  obliged 
to  run,  and  the  seed  is  destroyed.  1'he  next  day  the  planter  is  told  that,  instead 
of  the  lands  being  sown  when  the  opportunity  offered,  the  ryots  have  with  one 
accord  repudiated  their  advances,  turned  his  servants  out  of  the  villages,  and  tilled 
the  lands  with  dhan. 

10.  What  is  he  to  do  ?    There  is  no  remedy  to  be  found  in  the  law  ;  a  great 
loss  is  impending  over  him ;  and  there  are  only  two  ways  of  avoiding  it.  He  must 
«ither  use  physical  force,  and  compel  the  ryots  to  fulfil  their  contracts  at  the  point 
of  the  stick,  or  he  must  come  to  terms  with  the  zemindar,  if  indeed  that  be  pos- 
sible" 
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sible ;  that  in  to  say,  he  mast  make  large  presents  to  the  semindars'  omlsh,  and 
pay  black  mail  to  the  man  himself,  under  the  pica  of  old  rents,  whieh  in  feet  he 
does  not  owe,  «r  take  leases  of  the  villages  on  lo.sing  jummas. 

11.  If  the  liill  whieh  has  lately  been  read  in  the  Legislative  Council  becomes 
law,  a  recurrence  to  the  lattia!  system  will  expose  him  to  heavy  punishments,  and 
he  will  be  entitled  to  claim  ihe  enactment  of  some  other  law  •which  will  really 
protect  his  interests  from  losses  of  this  kind.  But  even  under  the  present  law, 
the  appeal  to  physical  forc<"  is  attended  with  great  expense  and  great  annoyance 
in  many  ways.  For  the  sake  of  peace,  therefore,  many  planters  consent  to  the 
zemindars'  exactions,  if  not  too  immoderate.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  law 
in  some  measure  assists  the  zemindar  in  levying  what  is  in  fact  a  heavy  tax,  and 
adds  so  much  to  the  difficulties  and  expense  of  planting,  repressing  the  commerce 
of  the  country  in  one  of  its  most  valuable  products.  And  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  large  amount  of  ready  money  annually  expended  by  the  planters  has  a 
very  material  effect  on  the  revenues  of  the  country. 

12.  But  it  may  be  that  the  zemindar  will  not  consent  to  any  terms;  he  may 
have  a  personal  feeling  to  gratify  in  destroying  the  cultivation  of  a  concern;  he 
may  refuse  to  lease  his  villages  to  the  planter  on  any  lerms;  and  at  the  same  time 
prevent  his  ryots  from  growing  indigo.  Aud  1  beg  to  say  that  I  have  seen  instances 
of  this.  In  such  case  if  the  zemindar  has  large  estates,  in  which  an  indigo  concern 
has  been  cultivating  for  years,  he  has  it  in  his  jxiwer  to  injure  it  in  a  very  serious 
degree.    In  fact,  he  is  sometimes  able  to  shut  up  one  or  two  of  the  factories. 

13.  To  obviate  these  difficulties  the  planter  is  always  willing  to  obtain  lauded 
property  if  possible,  lie  rarely  has  the  opportunity  of  getting  anything  better 
than  a  putnec ;  generally  he  must  be  content  with  a  short  lease.  But  for  either 
he  must  pay  very  high,  and  agree  lo  a  rent  on  which  he  will  suffer  a  yearly  loss. 
To  this  he  will  submit  readily,  if  within  his  me  ins,  and  is  liberal  in  the  settlement, 
because  he  finds  a  great  profit  in  it  in  freedom  from  quarrels,  and  in  the  power 
which  it  gives  him  over  the  ryots. 

14.  The  proposed  re-enactment  would  provide  a  remedy  for  much  of  this,  and 
prevent  the  undue  interference  of  the  zemindar.  If  the  ryots  can  be  brought  to 
immediate  punishment,  the  breach  of  contract  will  be  a  rare  occurrence.  The 
planter  will  not  spend  money  in  vain  ;  the  zemindar  will  be  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  the  not  illegal  exereise  of  his  power  over  his  ryots  in  preventing  them 
from  taking  advances,  instead  of  first  taking  and  then  repudiating  them,  and  the 
frequent  disturbances  between  the  two  will  cease  to  occur. 

15.  But  if  such  an  enactment,  is  to  be  made  law,  we  must  provide  against  the 
probable  abuse  of  it  by  unscrupulous  men.  The  general  tone  of  the  planters  has 
improved  of  late  years;  and  the  present  body  contains  men  of  higher  principle 
than  formerly.  But  in  legislating  you  make  a  law  applicable  to  all  cases  and  all 
classes,  and  you  cannot  depend  on  individual  character.  Planting  is  carried  on 
by  natives  as  well  as  Europeans,  by  men  of  evil  as  well  as  of  good  repute.  Jessore 
and  Neddea  especially  are  studded  over  with  ahut-up  factories,  in  almost  all  of 
which  there  aro  large  outstanding  balances  against  the  ryots,  under  the  name  of 
advances;  for  in  balancing  the  account  of  the  ryot  at  the  close  of  the  season,  it  ia 
frequently  the  custom  to  pay  for  the  indigo  brought  to  the  vats  without  deducting 
the  advances  made,  and  thus  to  leave  a  balance  against  him  which  is  still  called 
an  advance. 

16.  No  contract,  therefore,  ought  to  be  valid  beyond  the  current  season.  Each 
indigo  year  should  have  its  own  contracts  duly  executed  at  the  time  the  advances 
are  made.  They  should  specify  the  amount  of  advances,  the  extent  of  land  which 
the  ryot  contracts  to  cultivate,  and  the  boundaries  of  each  field  which  is  to  be  cul- 
tivated ;  and  every  contract  ought  to  be  registered  in  the  presence  of  the  planter, 
or  his  agent,  and  the  ryot. 

17.  This  would  raise  a  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  offices  of  registry ;  for  neither 
could  the  planter  and  the  ryots  find  time  to  attend  at  the  sadder  station  for  this 
purpose,  nor  could  the  former  afford  to  pay  for  each  of  some  hundreds  of  contracts 
the  sum  which  it  costs  now  to  register  any  document,  whether  of  small  or  of  great 
importance.  Registrars  must  be  provided  near  at  hand,  and  the  charge  must  be 
fixed  very  low. 

72.  cj      .  18.  In 
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18.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  sudder  stations,  or  of  the  head -quarters  of  sab-divi- 
sions, such  contracts  mighc  be  registered  before  the  collector  or  magistrate,  or 
the  officer  in  charge  of  the  sub-divisions.  But  in  more  remote  positions  it  will 
be  necessary  to  appoint  respectable  natives,  who  should  at  the  samo  timo  be  made 
liable  to  severe  penalties  for  any  misfeasance.  And  in  all  cases  every  contract 
registered  should  be  forwarded  for  record  to  a  central  office  within  a  limited 
period.  Such  subordinate  registrars  should  not  be  allowed  to  take  Mokhtarnamahs, 
though  they  might  admit  general  powers  of  attorney  accepted  by  the  regular 
courts.  Everything  should  be  done  by  the  parties  contracting  in  person 
and  on  the  spot,  so  as  to  give  the  greatest  possible  publicity  to  the  proceeding. 
These  subordinate  registrars  would  be  of  the  same  class  as  the  sale  commissioners 
appointed  under  Act  I.  1839,  and  I  think  the  expedient  would  be  found  to 
answer. 

19.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  original  rule  of  Regulation  V.  1830 
might  be  re-enacted  without  danger  to  the  public,  and  with  much  advantage  to 
parties  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  indigo.  And  it  certainly  appears  to  me  that 
every  just  facility  should  be  given  to  persous  engaged  in  a  branch  of  commerce  so 
important  in  itself,  aud  which  is  so  beneficial  to  the  country  at  large. 


Circular  from  tho  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Revenue  and  Circuit,  Patna,  Bhaugulpore,  Dacca,  Chittagong,  Nuddea, 
Burdwan  and  Cuttack  Divisions ;  the  Commissioner  of  Chota  Nagpore ;  the 
Civil  and  Sessions  Judges  and  Magistrates  of  Jessore,  Nuddea,  Rajshahyc, 
Moorshedabad,  Pubna,  Midnapore,  Tirhoot,  and  Purncah;  W.  Tayler,  Esq., 
Judge  of  Shahabad  ;  S.  Bowring,  Esq.,  Judge  of  Dacca ;  C.  Steer,  Esq.,  Judge 
of  Backergungc,  J.  S.  Torrens,  Esq.,  Judge  of  24-Pergunnahs;  G.  U.  Yule, 
Esq.,  Oftg.  Judge  of  Rungpore;  and  //.  Atherton,  Esq.,  Offg.  Judge  of  Sarun, 
(No.  3079,  dated  14  December  1854). 

Sir, 

I  am  directed  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  to  forward  to  you  a  copy  of  the 
Letter  ft™  Commis««ntr  of  Circuit,  ,ctter  n°ted  on  the  margin,  relating  to  a  question  of  re-enacting  a 
Kajshahye  Diviiioti,  No.  402,  dated  law  for  summarily  enforcing  the  execution  of  contracts  entered 
the  3d  November  1864,  with  one  into  for  the  cultivation  and  delivery  of  indigo  plant,  aud  to  request 
»nelo*ure.  tjmt  Y0U  wm  faV0ur  the  Lieutenant  Governor  with  your  opiuion 

regarding  the  suggestions  made  by  Mr.  Beaufort. 


From  A.  C.  Bidwell,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  tho  Nuddea  Division,  to  the  Secretary 
to  the  Government  of  Bengal  (No.  4,  dated  4  January  1855). 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  No.  3079,  dated 
14  ultimo,  forwarding  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  the  Rajshahye 
Division,  No.  402,  dated  3  November  1854,  with  its  enclosure,  and  requesting 
that  1  will  favour  the  Lieutenant  Governor  with  my  opinion  on  the  suggestions 
made  by  Mr.  Beaufort. 

2.  Mr.  Beaufort's  suggestion  is,  that  the  rules  of  Sections  II.  and  III.  Regu- 
lation V.  of  1830,  be  re-enacted,  with  a  view  of  enforcing  the  execution  of 
contracts  relating  to  tho  cultivation  and  delivery  of  indigo  plant,  to  which  Mr. 
Gouldsbury  objects  that  the  interests  of  indigo  planters  are  sufficiently  protected 
by  the  law  still  in  force,  and  that  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  making  a  breach 
of  contract  to  cultivate  indigo  a  criminal  offence,  when  according  to  the  geuernl 
principles  of  law  it  cannot  be  considered  such. 

3.  I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Gouldsbury  in  thinking  that  the  interests  of  planters 
are  sufficiently  protected  by  the  law  in  forco ;  proof  to  the  contrary  exists  in  the 
notorious  fact  that  planters  are  constantly  driven  to  resort  to  physical  force,  in 
order  to  obtain  their  rights  from  the  ryots,  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  cultivation 
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of  indigo  being  such  that  ruinous  loss  to  the  planter  ensues  if  immediate  advantage 
is  not  taken  of  occurrences  of  suitable  weather  for  sowing. 

4.  Besides,  the  primary  object  of  the  proposed  law  is  not  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  indigo  planter,  but  to  preserve  the  peace.  The  indigo  planter  is  a  man  of 
energy,  and,  if  the  law  will  not  protect  him,  will  protect  himself  by  threats  and 
violence ;  and  will  continue  to  do  so  however  stringent  may  be  the  provisions  of 
the  law  proscribing  the  entertainment  of  lattials,  &c.  Under  such  circumstances, 
it  is  surely  not  opposed  to  the  general  principles  of  law  to  afford,  even  by  special 
enactment,  that  protection  to  the  planter  which  the  nature  of  his  calling  renders 
necessary,  and  which  is  so  essential  that  if  withheld  it  inevitably  leads  to  a  breach 
of  the  peace. 

5.  It  is  not  the  overbearing  character  of  the  European  which  leads  him  to 
resort  to  violent  means  to  protect  his  interests  in  the  cultivation  of  indigo,  but  the 
peculiar  nature  of  that  cultivation.  Europeans  are  engaged  all  over  the  country 
in  general  agricultural  pursuits,  but  1  have  never  heard  it  said  of  them  that  they 
were  more  prone  to  violenco  than  any  other  class  of  the  community,  in  defending 
their  rights,  when  an  indigo  crop  is  not  concerned. 

6.  But  there  are  certain  contracts  the  breach  of  which  is  by  the  present  law 
constituted  a  misdemeanour,  see  Section  V.  Regulation  VII.  of  1819.  If  I  make 
a  contract  with  certain  workmen  to  construct  a  fence  round  my  field,  the  breach 
of  that  contract  on  their  part  is  a  misdemeanour  punishable  w  ith  a  month's  impri- 
sonment. Why  should  not  a  contract  to  raise  a  crop  of  indigo  in  the  field  itself 
be  entitled  to  the  same  protection,  especially  when  the  ordinary  resources  of  the 
law  are  so  impotent  to  protect  me  that  I  am  driven  to  break  the  law  in  order  to 
^obtain  my  just  rights. 

7.  I  am  labouring  under  the  same  disadvantage  with  Mr.  Beaufort  as  regards 
knowledge  of  the  grounds  which  led  to  the  enactment  of  Act  XVI.  of  1835.  But 
I  have  never  heard  that  the  provisions  which  it  repealed  (those  of  Sections  II.  and 
III.  of  Regulation  V.  of  1830)  were  abused. 

8.  At  the  same  time,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Beaufort  tbat  precautions  should  be 
taken  against  their  abuse  if  re-enacted,  and  would  make  the  proposed  enforcement 
by  penal  measures  of  the  contract  conditional  upon  the  previous  registry  of  that 
contract. 

9.  The  present  state  of  the  law  of  registry  renders  this  impracticable.  But  I 
trust  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  universal  registry  of  deeds  will  be 
insisted  on — the  fee  being  reduced  to  8  annas,  and  every  moonsift'  constituted  a 
registrar.    This  is  a  measure  which  I  think  urgently  demanded. 


From  E.  A.  SamuelU,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  the  Cuttack  Division,  to  the  Under 
Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal  (No.  128,  dated  12  January  1855). 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  No.  3079,  of  the 
14th  ultimo,  forwarding  for  my  opinion  copies  of  letters  from  the  Commissioner  of 
Rajshahye  and  the  joint  Magistrate  of  Pubna,  relative  to  the  re-enactment  of  a 
law  for  summarily  enforcing,  through  means  of  the  Criminal  Court,  the  execution 
of  contracts  for  the  cultivation  of  indigo. 

2.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Gouldsbury  that  such  a  law  is  uncalled  for  by  any  special- 
ties of  the  indigo  trade.  The  indigo  planter  has  already  an  amount  of  protection 
afforded  him  by  the  civil  law,  in  his  dealings  with  the  cultivators,  which  has  not 
been  conceded  to  any  other  class  of  manufacturers  or  agriculturists ;  and  I  am 
strongly  impressed  with  the  opinion  that  it  is  this  system  of  protection  which  has 
encouraged  the  lax  and  reckless  contracts,  of  the  frequent  evasion  of  which  the 
planters  now  complain. 

3.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  these  complaints  proceed  principally  from  the 
Bengal  planters.  In  Tirhoot,  before  a  planter  advances  money  to  a  rvot,  he 
secures  a  long  lease  of  the  lands  from  the  zemindar,  and  makes  a  friend  of  him 
by  paying  him  a  heavy  peshgee.    In  the  same  way  merchants,  who  advance  for 
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rice  and  other  agricultural  products,  take  care  either  to  deal  with  responsible 
parties,  like  the  lnahujun  or  the  zemindar,  or  to  take  security  for  the  fulfilment  of 
the  contract  on  the  part  of  the  ryot.  The  Bengal  planters  not  only  neglect  these 
ordinary  mercantile  precautions,  but  they  are  in  the  constant  habit  of  making 
advances  without  security  to  the  ryots  of  zemindars,  from  whose  co-operation 
they  know  they  have  nothing  to  expect,  and  of  whose  enmity  they  are  in  many 
cases  aware.  Men  who  act  in  this  way  caunot  he  said  to  trade ;  they  gamble, 
and,  but  for  the  law,  which  makes  a  distinction  between  their  contracts  and  those 
of  other  traders,  they  would  pay  a  much  more  severe  penalty  for  their  rashness 
than  they  do. 


From  //.  Stuinfovth,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  the  Chittagong  Division,  to 
A.  IV.  Russell,  Esq.,  Undersecretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal  (No.  33, 
dated  13  January  1855). 

Sir, 

I  beg  to  acknowledge  your  letter,  No.  3079,  of  the  14th  ultimo,  and  to  submit 
the  following  remarks  on  the  recommendations  of  Mr.  Beaufort,  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant  Governor. 

2.  The  relative  position  of  the  parties,  whose  interests  are  involved  in 
Mr.  Beaufort's  recommeudations,  seems  to  be  as  follows:  — 

3.  The  planter's  factory  is  surrounded  by  the  land  of  other  parties,  on  which 
indigo  must  be  raised  for  him,  or  he  must  close  his  factory  erected  at  great 
expense. 

4.  If  he  can  obtain  a  lease  of  it  from  the  landholder,  little  power  is  left  to 
oppose  what  he  is  able  and  ready  to  bring  to  bear  on  the  ryot,  and  matters  pro- 
ceed generally  in  conformity  with  his  will.  But  it  often  happens  that  a  land- 
holder asks  a  higher  rent  than  the  planter  is  willing,  or  perhaps  able,  to  pay  ;  or 
he  is  iuJisposed,  from  some  cause  or  other,  to  let  his  estate  t6  the  planter,  and 
thus  no  lease  is  effected. 

5.  The  planter  is  then  driven  to  deal  with  the  ryots,  without  the  powers  and 
influence  which  a  lease  from  the  landholder  would  have  given  him.  Moreover, 
the  zemindar,  disappointed  in  not  obtaining  the  jumma  which  he  asked,  or  owing 
the  planter  a  grudge,  or  averso  to  having  his  estate  covered  with  a  crop  which  he 
cannot  sell  in  distraint  for  rent  due  to  him;  or  unwilling  to  bo  supplanted  in  the 
influence  which,  as  landlord,  he  thinks  himself  entitled  to  hold  among  the  tenantry 
of  his  estate  ;  or  perhaps  even  desirous  of  protecting  his  tenants  from  the  oppression 
which  planters  invariably  and  necessarily  excrcis-  more  or  less,  of  course  thwarts 
the  planter  as  much  as  possible. 

6.  The  rvots  generally  have  a  hard  time  of  it  under  the  planters.  They  know 
that  when  a  shower  falls  they  must  be  compelled  to  assist  in  cultivation  or  the 
opportunity  for  sowing  will  be  lost;  that  when  a  river  rises,  they  must  be  com- 
pelled to  assist  in  cutting  the  crop,  or  it  will  be  destroyed  by  the  water,  and  hoy 
feel  that  they  had  much  be-ter  go  on  more rnajorum  cuhivnUug  ^her  crops  ( which 
Mr.  Beaufort  admits  to  be  more  profitable  tjmn  ,nd,go;  but  some  are  tempted by 
advances  to  execute  engagements,  while  others  have  engagements  wr  "cn  out  m 
their  names,  and  advances  forced  upon  them,  or  not  given  at  all.  Such  contracts 
are  of  course  readily  broken,  and  no  great  influence,  if  any,  on  the  part  of  the 
zemindar  seems  necessary  to  induce  the  ryots  to  break  them. 


7  This  I  believe  to  be  the  real  state  of  the  case ;  and  it  is  clear  on  the _  pre- 
mises that  the  cultivation  of  indigo  in  Bengal  is  in  a  false  position,  and  hat _i 
can  only  be  carried  on  with  any  degree  of  fairness  when  the  interests  of  the  plantc 
and  the  ryot  arc,  in  some  measure,  assimilated  by  their  *tandm?,  m  respect  to 
each  other,  in  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant,  in  winch  relation  it  woulct  i>t 
more  impolitic  on  the  planter  than  it  is  at  present  to  lessen  the  income  and  resources 
of  the  ryots. 

8.  Mr.  Bemfort  sees  danger  of  fraud,  and  he  would  appoint  P?reoMJ° 
the  contracts  near  the  factories,  as  a  protect.on  to  the  ryot* ;  but  qui*  custody 
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iptos  custodes?  It  requires  no  special  power  of  prescience  to  say,  with  certainty  of 
correctness,  that,  even  aa  the  sale  commissioners  are  the  ready  tools  of  the  laud- 
holder's  oppression,  these  proposed  registrars  would  be  willing  instruments  to  uiuk 
at  the  personation  of  any  number  of  ryots  by  any  single  servant  of  the  indigo 
planter.  Such  registration,  as  protection,  would  be  wholly  illusory.  If  it  would 
have  any  effect,  the  effect  could  only  be  pernicious. 

9.  I  need  scarcely  add,  that  until  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  weak  and 
poor,  who  form  the  great  mass  of  the  population,  should  bo  made  weaker  and" 
poorer  for  the  benefit  of  a  small  body  of  men,  many  of  whom  are  very  unscru- 
pulous and  oppressive,  I  am  not  likely  to  concur  in  Mr.  Beaufort's  recommenda- 
tions. 


Prom  W.  Dumpier,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  the  Patna  Division,  to  IV  Grey,  Esq., 
Secretary  to  the  Government  6f  Bengal  (No.  1197,  daied  18  January  1»55). 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Under  Secretary  Russell's 
Tetter,  No.  3079,  of  the  14th  December  last,  with  its  enclosures,  requesting  my 
opinion  regarding  the  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  F.  L.  Beaufort,  joint  magistrate  of 
Pubna,  for  the  re-euaettnerit  of  a  law  similar  to  the  rescinded  parts  of  Regu- 
lation V.  of  1830,  making  a  breach  of  contract  for  the  cultivation  of  indigo 
punishable  as  a  misdemeanor. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  support  such  a  proposition,  which  would  be  a  retrograde 
step  in  legislation.  The  entire  system  of  advances  in  Bengal,  as  described  in  the 
preamble  to  Regulation  VI.  of  1823,  is  an  evil  one;  and  1  can  see  no  more 
reason  for  declaring  a  breach  of  contract  for  the  cultivation  of  indigo  punishable 
as  a  criminal  offence  than  for  declaring  the  same  punishment  for  the  breach  of 
contract  for  the  cultivation  of  any  other  produce. 

I  have  always  understood  that  the  cultivation  of  indigo  was  not  generally 
remunerative  to  the  ryots,  and  might  be  considered  more  or  less  compulsory. 

The  advances  are  sometimes  as  recklessly  given  as  received,  the  planter  trusting 
to  his  own  means  of  enforcing  the  culiivation,  which  he  knows  the  ryot  will,  if 
possible,  evade.  It  would  be  almost  impracticable,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Beaufort, 
to  separate  the  hal  from  the  bakya  advance.  Factories  are  worked  on  the  out- 
standing balances  with  additional  advances,  and  the  result  of  Mr.  Beaufort's  plan 
would  be,  in  the  ryots  being  annually  made  to  give  an  acknowledgment  of  having 
received  the  whole  9um  hal  and  bakya. 

Since  British  subjects  have  been  competent  to  hold  lands  in  India  they  have, 
by  m«-ans  of  purchasing  estates  or  taking  farms  where  they  cultivate  indigo, 
acquired  the  legitimate  influence  of  property  over  the  cultivators,  and  I  have 
understood  that  in  many  such  properties  the  system  of  making  advances  is 
gradually  falling  into  disuse.  In  such  estates,  besides  the  neizjote  of  the  pro- 
prietor, the  ryots  of  the  village  each  cultivate  a  portion  of  their  lands,  according 
to  the  extent  of  their  holding  or  its  fitness  for  such  cultivation,  with  indigo,  and 
the  value  of  the  crop  as  delivered  at  the  factory  is  credited  to  the  rent  of  their 
remaining  lands.  Under  this  plan  it  is  the  interest  of  the  ryot  to  produce  as 
good  a-  crop  as  he  can,  whilst  it  is  advantageous  to  the  planter,  as  he  manufactures 
his  indigo  at  a  much  less  direct  outlay  of  capital  than  under  the  advance  system, 
and  is  nut  obliged  to  resort  to  usurious  loans. 

I  consider  Mr.  Beaufort's  suggestion  as  bad,  it  tending  to  protect  and  per* 
petitnte  a  system  which  is  an  evil,  and  to  place  tho  ryot  in  a  state  of  subjection  to 
the  planter  in  which  he  ought  not  to  be  continued  by  any  legal  enactment. 
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From  C.  T.  Davidson^  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  the  Dacca  Division,  to  the  Secretary 
to  the  Government  of  Bengal  (No.  45,  dated  26  January  1855). 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  No.  3079,  dated 
14  ultimo,  forwarding  for  my  opinion  copy  of  some  suggestions  made  by  the 
joint  magistrate  of  Pubna,  on  the  subject  of  summarily  enforcing  contracts  for  the 
cultivation  and  delivery  of  indigo  plant. 

2.  Mr.  Beaufort's  report  contains  the  following  suggestions  : 

1st.  Me  advocates  the  re-enactment  of  the  rules  contained  in  Regulation  V. 
of  1830. 

2dly.  He  suggests  that  each  indigo  year  should  have  its  own  contracts,  that 
no  contracts  should  extend  beyond  the  current  year,  and  that  such  contracts 
ought  to  be  registered. 

3dly.  He  recommends  the  establishment  of  local  registry  offices,  and  great 
reduction  in  the  registry  fee  required  by  Regulation  XX.  of  1812. 

3.  The  rules  proposed  to  be  re-enacted  are,  I  presume,  those  contained  in 
Section  III.,  Regulation  V.  of  1830,  for  although  by  Act  XVI.  of  1835, 
Section  II.  of  that  law  was  also  rescinded,  it  was  again  revived  by  Section  III., 
Act  X.  of  1836.  The  section  to  be  re-enacted  makes  a  breach  of  contract  to 
cultivate  and  deliver  indigo  a  criminal  act,  punishable  by  imprisonment. 

4.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  cultivation  of  indigo  is  a  fruitful  source  of  the 
serious  affrays  which  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  those  districts  wherein  the 
manufacture  of  indigo  is  carried  on  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  protection  which 
would  be  afforded  to  the  indigo  planter  by  the  re-enactment  of  Section  III. 
Regulation  V.  of  1830,  would  materially  reduce  the  many  breaches  of  the  peace 
arising  oat  of  evasion  of  contracts  by  ryots  who  have  received  advances  for  the 
cultivation  of  indigo.  For  the  suppression  of  affrays  a  most  stringent  Bill  is 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Legislature,  and  if  special  legislation  is  to  be 
resorted  to  for  the  repression  of  breaches  of  the  peace,  it  may  be  fairly  asked  why 
should  it  not  be  extended  to  the  removal  of  an  evil  which  is  one  of  the  chief  pro- 
moters of  them. 

5.  The  suggestion  of  confining  indigo  contracts  to  one  year  appears  to  me  to  be 
an  excellent  one,  and  the  benefit  of  a  summary  investigation  should  be  restricted 
to  claims  and  disputes  belonging  to  the  current  year  only,  as  in  suits  for  land 
rent. 

6.  The  establishment  of  local  registry  offices,  merely  for  recording  indigo  con- 
tracts, is  a  plan  which  could  not  be  carried  out  without  considerable  difficulty. 


From  G.  «/.  Brown,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  the  Bhaugulpore  Division,  to  the 
Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Hengal  (No  83,  dated  24  February  1855). 

Sir, 

1  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Under  Secretary 
Russell's  circular,  No.  3079,  dated  14  December  last,  with  enclosures,  regarding 
the  propriety  of  re-enacting  a  law  for  summarily  enforcing  the  execution  of  contracts 
entered  into  for  the  cultivation  and  delivery  of  indigo  plant. 

2.  As  far  as  I  can  learn  from  inquiries  made  by  me  on  the  subject,  there  is  no 
occasion  for  reviving  the  penal  enactments  of  Regulation  V.  1830  in  this  division, 
and  I  quite  agree  with  the  Commissioner  of  Rajshahye  in  considering  that  such 
anomalous  measures  are  not  required  for  the  protection  of  indigo  planters.  The 
only  plea  which  can  be  urged  for  magisterial  interference  in  such  cases,  is  the 
dilatoriness  of  civil  court,  and  the  proper  remedy  for  the  evil  complained  of  should 
therefore  be  directed  toward  simplifying  the  processes  of  the  latter  instead  of  ex- 
tending the  powers  of  the  former. 

3.  Act 
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3.  Act  XVI.  of  1835  docs  not  assign  any  reason  for  rescinding  the  provisions 
of  Sections  II.  and  III.  Regulation  V.  1830,  though  doubtless  Government  had 
at  that  time  good  grounds  for  repealing  the  then  existing  law ;  and  I  respectfully 
submit  that  a  reference  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Legislative  Department  of  that 
period  may  probably  suffice  to  refute  all  the  arguments  now  advanced  by  Mr. 
Beaufort  in  favour  of  the  former  practice. 


From  W.  H.  Elliott,  Esq.  Officiating  Commissioner  of  the  Burdwan  Division,  to 
the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal  (No  33,  dated  tho  22nd  March 
1855). 

Sir, 

Is  reply  to  your  circular  of  the  14th  December  last,  No.  3079,  regarding  tho 
re-enactment  of  Section  III.  Regulation  V.  of  1830,  which  rendered  a  breach  of 
contract  for  the  cultivation  of  indigo  a  criminal  offence,  1  have  the  honour  u» 
submit,  with  all  deference,  the  following  remarks  : — 

2.  The  whole  system  of  cultivating  of  indigo  in  Lower  Bengal  is  so  radically 
bad,  that  I  believe  there  are  few  planters  who  are  not  compelled  at  times  to  resort 
to  violent  measures,  which  their  better  feelings  disapprove,  for  the  pre  nervation 
of  their  factories  from  ruin.  1  do  not  here  allude  to  thoso  acts  of  gross  injustice 
and  open  violence  which  admit  of  no  palliation  ;  but  I  know  from  personal  expe- 
rience that  planters,  who  would  scorn  such  acts,  do  too  often  consider  themselves 
obliged  to  take  land  for  indigo  against  the  will  of  the  ryot  who  has  refused 
advances,  and  to  force  advances  upon  others. 

3.  Having  served  in  the  largest  indigo  district  in  India,  and  in  others  of  con- 
siderable importance,  I  have  seen  no  little  of  the  working  of  the  system ;  and  1 
regret  to  say  that  I  never  yet  heard  of  one  instance  in  liengal  of  a  ryot  gaining 
substance  by  the  cultivation  of  indigo.  The  gomashtas  and  other  omla,  the 
takadgecrs,  and  other  subordinates  of  indigo  factories,  constantly  amass  wealth, 
more  or  less,  but  the  fact  of  a  mere  cultivator  of  indigo  having  become  wealthy 
in  Bengal  has  never  yet  been  brought  to  my  notice.  Indeed,  under  the  present 
system,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  wealth  of  the  ryots  is  inconsistent  with  the 
well-being  of  the  factory,  which  depends  upon  keeping  a  ryot  invariably  upon  the 
debit  side  of  the  account,  as  the  only  hold  which  the  planter  has  upon  the  land 
for  the  next  year. 

4.  Mr.  Beaufort  acknowledges  in  his  8th  paragraph  that,  *«  tho  ryot  has  no 
doubt,  reasonably  or  unreasonably,  a  great  aversion  to  indigo,  because  he  believes 
there  are  many  other  crops  which  yield  a  more  certain  as  well  as  a  larger  profit." 
In  another  part  of  the  same  paragraph  Mr.  Beaufort  says,  44  the  ryots  are  glad 
enough  to  take  advances,  because  they  give  them  the  means  of  paying  their  rents." 
I  think  it  may  fairly  be  argued,  from  these  two  statements  taken  together,  that  no 
ryot  who  can  otherwise  pay  his  rents  will  take  advances  for  indigo,  and  this  fact 
my  own  experience  attests.  I  have  knuwn  instances  in  which,  circumstances 
having  led  to  the  abandonment  of  certain  villages  by  planters,  the  ryots  have  been 
for  some  years  free.  Suddenly  the  loss  of  an  jjara,  or  the  commencement  of  a 
feud  in  another  quarter,  has  turned  the  planter's  attention  to  such  villages,  and 
the  ryots  have  been  called  upon  to  take  advances,  which  one  and  all  have  refused. 
The  factory  books  have  then  been  searched,  and  it  has  been  found  that  the  father 
of  A  and  the  uncle  of  B,  and  the  elder  brother  of  C,  once  held  the  lands  now  in 
tho  possession  of  those  three  individuals ;  and  were,  at  the  time  of  their  decease, 
indebted  in  various  triHing  sums  to  the  factory.  The  unlucky  ryots  were  thon 
called  upon  to  pay  the  debts  of  their  predecessors ;  acknowledgments  of  those 
debts  with  promises  to  pay,  prepared  by  some  unscrupulous  subordinate  of  the 
factory,  have  then  perhaps  been  shown  to  the  proprietor,  who  naturally  praised 
the  good  management  of  his  omla,  and  authorised  advauccs  to  the  villagers,  part 
of  which  being  retained  by  the  omla,  tho  rest  would  be  given  with  many  threats 
in  presence  of  many  factory  servants  to  the  unlucky  ryots,  whose  fields,  for  years 
devoted  to  more  profitable  crops,  would  thenceforth  be  sown  with  indigo.  No 
effort  of  the  ryot  in  the  supply  of  indigo  could  efl'aco  tho  advance  mado  to  him; 
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and  no  cash -payment  in  liquidation  of  that  advance  could  be  accepted ;  for,  as  I 
have  already  said,  the  grand  object  is  to  keep  the  ryots  always  on  the  debit  aide  of 
the  book,  as  the  only  lien  which  the  factory  has  upon  the  laud. 

5.  That  ryota  do  often  obtain  assistance  by  cash  advances  from  indigo  planters, 
to  escape  the  rapacity  of  zemindars,  is  undeniable.  I  have  known  many  a  kind 
act  done  by  a  planter  in  thus  helping  a  ryot;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  return 
which  the  ryot  has  to  make  is  to  him  most  ruinous ;  and  it  would  be  strange 
indeed  if  the  ryot,  knowing  indigo  to  be  amongst  the  least  profitable  of  crops, 
should  voluntarily  enter  upon  its  cultivation. 

6.  It  is  also  a  notorious  fact,  that  the  ryot  does  not  get  as  much  placed  to  his  credit 
as  his  crop,  if  fairly  paid  for,  would  yield.    I  have  heard  many  calculations  made 

A  bundle  coiuiitt  which  go  to  prove  that  five  bundles  of  indigo  are  as  much  as  can  possibly  be  given, 
of  as  much  indigo  vvitb  any  hope  of  remuneration  to  the  cultivator,  for  one  rupee;  but  the  general 
Indrdedb y asix  rate  taken  in  B^g*1  1  believe  to  be  eight  or  nine  bundles:  and  further,  the 
feet  chain.  measurement  of  bundles  is  made  in  various  ways.    At  times  the  chain  is -passed 

round  the  bundle  so  as  to  form  what  may  be  called  just  measure;  at  other  times 
the  two  ends  are  pulled  with  such  force  by  two  takadgeers  that  a  bundle  and  half 
is  compressed  within  the  chain  ;  the  degree  ol  strain  to  be  used  is,  not  improbably, 
regulated  by  the  payment  or  non-payment  of  a  douceur  by  the  ryot. 

7.  I  am  quite  unable  to  understand  on  what  ground  a  law  is  required  for  the 
cultivation  of  indigo,  more  stringent  than  that  needed  for  paddy  or  sugar-cane. 
Surely,  in  these  days,  when  the  Jiherty  of  the  subject  is  so  respected  as  to  give 
undue  safety  to  evil  doers,  a  ryot  should  not  be  forced  by  h  criminal  enactment  to 
cultivate  a  crop  which  sad  experience  has  shown  him  to  yield  no  profit. 

8.  1  have  myself  occasionally  seen  indigo  cultivated  willingly ;  that  crop  will 
grow  upon  sandy  churs  where  almost  nothing  else  will  flourish.  On  such  a  chur, 
were  a  ryot  paid  at  the  end  of  each  season  for  the  indigo  delivered  by  him,  and 
acquitted  of  all  claims  for  the  future,  many  a  man  would  be  glad  to  cultivate ;  but 
the  known  impossibility  of  extricating  himself  from  the  books  of  a  factory,  in 
which  his  name  has  once  been  entered  ;  the  certainty  that  all  the  land  cultivated 
this  year,  and  perhaps  an  additional  piece  also,  wi  1  be  claimed  next  year  by  the 
factory,  may  well  make  every  ryot  fearful  of  such  a  connexion. 

9.  The  conduct  of  the  native  landholders  with  regard  to  indigo  factories  is  not 
jilways  so  bad  as  it  is  represented.    The  native  naturally  desires  to  make  the  best 

•  Ijargain  he  can.  The  revenue  laws  give  him  an  awful  power  over  his  tenants; 
and,  i:i  order  to  make  the  planter  pay  a  high  price  for  his  putnee  or  ijara,  he  tells 
his  ryots  that  they  must  not  cultivate  indigo  without  his  permission.  This  pro- 
vokes the  planter,  and  he  tries  to  force  the  ryots,  who  appeal  to  their  landlord, 
whose  pecuniary  interest  is  at  stake,  and  undoubtedly  he  has  a  right  to  get  the 
utmost  he  can  for  his  property.  The  same  thing  is  d  >ne  every  day  in  other 
matters,  without  exciting  animadversion.  I  saw  not  long  a^o  in  Calcutta  a  dirty 
little  patch  of  ground,  adjoining  a  fine  house  of  a  rich  man,  and  a*ked  how  lie 
could  tolerate  it.  He  said  he  could  not  help  it,  as  the  ground  was  not  his.  It 
was  worth  about  100  rupees ;  he  had  offered  2,5C0  (but  its  owner  demanded 
5,000),  and  he  could  not  take  it  by  force !  The  zemindar's  demands  are  exorbitant, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  they  know  the  factories  cannot  get  on  without  tlieir 
lands.  The  planters  are  annoyed,  and  feuds  ensue.  If  no  planter  would  com- 
mence an  indigo  factory  till  he  could  secure  ths  full  amount  of  land  necessary  for 
its  support,  very  few  disturbances  would  arise,  and  less  oppression  of  the  ryots 
would  be  needed :  as  is  the  case  generally  with  native  indigo  factories.  A  very 
large  extent  of  country  belongs  to  the  zemindar;  he  makes  no  advances  of  cash, 
but  gives  the  ryots  seed,  and  requires  a  certain  proportion  of  the  land  of  every 
village  to  be  Bown  with  indigo  ;  for  the  produce  of  that  land  he  pays  at  the  end  of 
•  the  season ;  not  much  perhaps,  but  a  moderate  remuneration.  The  ryot,  how- 
ever, is  free  for  the  next  year;  ho  is  not  indebted  to  the  factory,  and  perhaps  the 
next  year  some  other  ryot's  land  may  be  taken. 

10.  Again,  in  Tirhoot  and  Debar,  where  the  advance  system  is  not  prevalent, 
and  the  ryots  are  more  fairly  paid  at  the  end  of  the  Reason,  and  the  planters  are 
on  a  better  footing  with  each  other  and  with  the  zemindars,  indigo  cultivation  is  a 
much  easier  matter  than  in  Bengal.  Many  of  the  planters  are  highly  respected; 
I  can  mention  an  instance  of  this,  which  came  under  my  own  observation,  to  the 
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honour  of  Mr.  William  Mornn.  of  Moofechnree,  now  an  indigo  broker  in  Calcutta. 
After  the  failure  of  the  Union  Hank  and  Cockerell  &  Co.,  who  were  his  agents, 
lie  had  no  money  and  no  seed,  and  was  in  Calcutta  making  the  best  he  could  of  a 
bad  job.  His  factories  were  under  the  charge  of  a  country-born  writer,  very  lame 
and  not  very  energetic.  A  nd,  day  after  day,  I  rode  over  the  neighbourhood  and 
saw  his  lands  cultivated  as  well,  by  ihe  voluntary  efforts  of  his  ryots,  as  in  his 
palmiest  days.  At  the  eleventh  h  »ur  he  got  a  little  seed  and  sent  it  up.  It  was 
sown,  and  he  had  an  excellent  season,  and  has  since  chared  off  all  incumbrances, 
and  is,  I  hope  and  believe,  a  wealthy  man. 

11.  Tn  the  same  district  I  saw,  oft  and  again,  that  with  regard  to  the  100,000 
registered  cultivators  of  poppy,  the  greatest  punishment  that  could  be  inflicted  on 
them  was  to  get  their  names  cut  out  of  the  sub-deputy  opium  agents  books.  No 
force  was  required  to  increase  that  cultivation.  It  pays  so  well  that  every  man 
is  anxious  to  be  allowed  to  supply  opium  ;  and  that  led  to  the  chief  grievance  of 
the  factories  of  that  district,  that  each  ryot  was  anxiously  looking  to  sowing  less 
indigo  if  he  might  sow  more  poppy. 

12.  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  doubted  that,  if  a  ryot  were  well  paid  for  culti- 
vating indigo,  he  would  gladly  do  it.  Nor  do  I  6ee  how  the  Legislature  can  be 
asked  to  assist  in  the  forcible  extension  of  a  crop  which  confessedly  does  not  pay, 
and  leads  the  ryots  concerned  in  it  into  endless  annoyances.  The  registered  con- 
tracts (which  even  Mr.  Beaufort  thinks  necessary  to  guard  against  oppression  and 
fraud)  will,  1  believe,  prove  utterly  useless ;  and,  with  the  kindest  feelings  to 
many  honourable  indigo  planters,  1  am  compelled  to  express  a  hope  that  the  re- 
pealed law  in  question  will  not  be  re-enacted,  and  that  the  planters  will,  in  lieu 
thereof,  adopt  a  better  system  of  management. 


Prom  W.  J.  Allen,  Esq.,  Co mnissioner  of  Chola  Najjpore,  to  A.  W.  Russell,  Esq., 
Under  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal  (No.  63,  dated  the  14th  April 

1855). 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  No.  3079, 
dated  the  14th  of  December  last,  with  annexed  correspondence,  calling  for  my 
opinion  upon  the  suggestions  made  by  Mr.  Beaufort,  the  joint  magistrate  and 
deputy  collector  of  Pubna,  in  regard  to  the  re-enactment  of  a  law  for  enforcing 
summarily  the  execution  of  contracts  for  the  cultivation  and  delivery  of  indigo. 

2.  I  have  had  some  experience  as  a  magistrate  of  an  indigo  district,  and  have 
seen  indigo  planting  carried  on  both  before  and  after  the  enactment  of  Act  XVI. 
of  1835,  and  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  the  effects  of  tl.ut  law  have  been  and 
and  are  very  injurious.  There  appears  to  have  been  no  necessity  for  the  repeal 
of  Sections  III.  and  IV.  Regulation  V.  of  1830,  « Inch  afforded  useful  protection 
to  the  planting  interest,  and  gave  dissatisfaction  only  to  roguish  ryots  and  dis- 
honest zemindars. 

3.  Under  the  present  law  a  planter  has  no  real  remedy  against  a  fraudulent 
ryot,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  he  is  not  unfrequently  driven  to  violent  mea- 
sures to  obtain  that  protection  for  his  property  which  the  law  denies  him. 

4.  I  would  recommend  the  repeal  of  Act  XVI.  of  1835,  and  the  formation  at 
the  same  time  of  a  well-devised  system  of  cheap  and  expeditious  registration  of 
indigo  contracts ;  if  these  contracts  are  properly  registered,  the  provisions  of 
Regulation  V.  of*  1830  could  not  be  turned  into  an  instrument  of  oppression. 

5.  I  consider  Mr.  Beaufort's  suggestions  regarding  the  registration  of  indigo 
contracts  to  be  well  worthy  of  attention  ;  the  pergunnah  cazees,  the  sale  com* 
missioners,  and  other  respectable  residents  in  the  mofussil,  might  be  employed 
with  advantage  to  register  indigo  contracts. 
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From  W.  Luke,  Esq.,  Civil  and  Sessions  Judge  of  Midnapore,  to  the  Under 
Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal  (No.  1,  dated  the  4th  January  1865). 

Sir, 

Lettei  from  Com-  I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  No.  3079, 
roiwnoner  of  Cir-  dated  the  14th  ultimo,  forwarding  copies  of  letters  noted  in  the  margin,  request- 
Ha  hhaiiyr  No™*'  inS  me  to  &,ve  an  °Pm'on  °f  tnc  expediency  of  altering  the  law  for  summarily 
402,  of  the' 3d  enforcing  the  execution  of  contracts  entered  into  for  the  cultivation  and  delivery 
November  1834,  of  indigo  plant,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Meaufort,  the  joint  magistrate  of  Pubna. 
with  one  enclo-  ft|r.  Beaufort,  in  the  2d  paragraph  of  his  letter,  observes  that  the  result  of  the 
SHW*'  rescission  of  Section  III.  Regulation  V.  of  1830,  "was  and  is,  that  if  the  ryots 

break  the  conditions  of  their  agreements  by  a  fraudulent  transfer  of  the  produce 
of  their  land  to  another  person,  or  by  refusing  to  cultivate  the  land  with  indigo, 
the  aggrieved  planter  has  no  redress  but  what  is  to  be  found  in  the  provisions  of 
Regulation  VI.  of  1823  and  Act  X.  of  1836,  but  experience  has  shown  that  this 
is  insufficient."  The  grievances  to  which  Mr.  Beaufort  adverts  existed  long 
before  Regulation  V.  of  1830  was  promulgated,  and  that  enactment  was  framed 
to  meet  cases  such  as  Mr.  Beaufort  describes,  and  were  certainly  not  the  result 
of  the  rescission  of  Section  III.  of  that  enactment.  My  experience  does  not  tell 
me  that  the  law,  as  it  at  present  exists,  is  insufficient  for  the  protection  of  planters 
against  the  dishonesty  of  ryots;  a  breach  of  contract  usually  occurs  by  a  hostile 
neighbour  or  the  zemindar  inducing  parties  who  have  taken  advances  for  indigo 
plant  to  depart  from  their  agreement,  and  in  such  cases  the  law,  as  it  now  stands 
by  Section  III.  Regulation  X.  of  1836,  seems  to  me  to  afford  ample  redress,  not 
only  against  the  defaulters  themselves,  but  against  all  others  who  may  be  instru- 
mental in  prevailing  on  ryots  to  commit  a  breach  of  contract. 

The  difficulty  and  delay  in  obtaining  redress  by  a  civil  action,  which  Mr. 
Beaufort  points  out,  is  in  my  opinion  exaggerated,  but  if  these  really  exist  the 
contemplated  changes  in  our  civil  courts  will  supply  a  remedy. 

Class  legislation  under  any  circumstances  is  objectionable,  and  I  see  no  reason 
why  indigo  more  than  any  other  product  of  the  country  should  receive  the  special 
protection  of  the  Legislature,  as  it  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  had  any  experi- 
ence in  districts  where  the  cultivation  of  indigo  prevails  that  it  is  a  forced 
cultivation. 

There  are  many  causes  for  this.  In  the  first  place  it  is  a  most  exhausting  crop, 
and  land  repeatedly  sown  with  it  deteriorates  every  year.  In  the  next  place  it, 
is  in  the  long  run  a  losing  crop  lo  the  ryot.  He  may  be  induced  to  grow  it  for 
the  sake  of  the  advances,  which  gives  him  a  command  of  money  at  a  moment 
when  he  may  much  require  it ;  having  once,  however,  entered  into  engagements 
he  is  no  longer  a  free  agent ;  his  land  is  pledged  to  the  planter,  and  he  is  seldom 
or  never  able  to  redeem  it.  At  the  close  of  each  year  he  still  finds  himself, 
from  some  cause  or  other,  debtor  to  the  factory,  and  therefore  compelled  to  sow 
indigo  with  a  view  to  clear  off  his  debt  (a  result  never  likely  to  occur),  or  to 
suffer  the  consequences  of  refusal. 

None  but  the  needy  will  voluntarily  eugagc  to  sow  indigo  plant,  and  in  sup- 
port of  this  fact  I  would  observe,  that  the  first  object  of  a  planter  in  establishing 
an  indigo  factory  is  to  secure  the  proprietary  right  in  the  land  where  his  future 
operations  are  to  be  carried  on ;  by  this  means  he  obtains  power  over  the  ryots, 
and  his  first  step  in  furtherance  of  his  object  is  to  require  all  those  holding  lands 

Whether  willing    adapted  to  the  growth  of  indigo  plant  to  set  apart  a  portion  for  that  purpose. 

« r  otherwise.  fliis  requisition  is  strictly  enforcea  by  the  servants  of  the  factory,  who  measure 
off  the  lands,  superintend  the  sowing,  weeding,  and  subsequent  reaping  of  the 
crop,  and  no  solicitations  or  remonstrances  on  the  part  of  the  ryot  are  of  any 
avail.  The  ryot  receives  a  fair  remuneration  for  his  labour,  as  far  us  the  planter 
him»clf  is  aware,  but  it  passes  through  so  many  hands  from  the  factory  dewan 
to  the  lowest  takeedar,  that  by  the  time  it  reaches  the  party  entitled  to  it,  it  is 
so  shorn  of  its  proportions  that  it  is  no  longer  an  adequate  return  for  the  article 
supplied,  or  the  time  and  labour  bestowed  upon  it.  Can  it  then  be  a  matter 
of  surprise,  that  the  ryot  should  be  unwilling  to  resign  his  independence  and 
means  of  support,  by  voluntarily  making  engagements  that  he  knows  full  well 
must  terminate  to  his  detriment :  Certainly  not;  and,  for  these  reasons,  I  think  it 
would  be  impolitic  to  make  the  laws  in  regard  to  indigo  contracts  more  stringent 
in  their  provisions  than  they  are  at  present. 
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From  S.  Botcring,  Esq.,  Judge  of  Zillah  Dacca,  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Govern* 
ment  of  Bengal  (No.  9,  dated  the  6th  January  1855). 

Sir, 

In  reply  to  your  circular,  No.  3079,  dated  14th  ultimo,  I  have  the  honour  to 
state,  that  I  consider  it  highly  desirable  that  the  repealed  sections  of  Regula- 
tion V.  of  1830  should  be  re-enacted,  or  that  some  new  law  providing  for  the 
execution  of  contracts  should  be  added  to  the  code. 

2.  I  quite  agree  in  the  reasons  urged  by  Mr.  Beaufort,  but  would  beg  to  observe 
that,  to  the  best  of  my  tecolicction,  Mr.  Sconce,  at  the  time  judge  of  Chittagong, 
proposed  some  years  ago  that  contracts  for  the  deliver)-  of  goods,  if  registered  by 
competent  authority,  should  have  the  force  of  a  decree  of  court.  Mr.  Beaufort 
proposes  that  persons  should,  in  certain  cases,  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
registering  contracts  to  supply  indigo  plant ;  but  when  the  value  of  the  crop  which 
the  ryots  may  engage  to  deliver  falls  below  300  rupees,  such  duty  might,  I  think, 
be  performed  by  the  moonsiff  of  the  sub-division.  If  the  registered  cabooleeut. 
be  declared  equivalent  to  a  decree  of  court,  the  planter,  on  the  neglect  or  refusal 
the  ryot  to  cultivate,  might  take  out  immediate  execution,  and  any  resistance 
offered  might  be  made  penal  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

3.  Zemindars  and  planters  have  generally  vakeels  or  agents  at  the  moonsitFs 
cutcherries,  which  would  be  a  great  check  on  the  personation  of  one  ryot  by 
another,  while  there  would  always  be  a  risk  of  this,  if  persons  of  inferior  rank  in 
life,  at  whose  offices  few  parties  are  usually  in  attendance,  were  appointed. 

4.  It  would,  I  think,  be  very  objectionable  if  any  such  registered  cabooleeut 
should  be  allowed  to  be  in  force  for  a  longer  period  than  one  year. 

5.  Your  letter  refers  only  to  contracts  for  delivery  of  indigo  plant,  but  I  would 
suggest  that  the  provisions  of  any  enactment  founded  on  Mr.  Beaufort's  propo- 
sition might  be  extended  to  other  articles,  in  particular  to  the  cutting  of  timber  in 
the  district  of  Chittagong,  where  the  fellers  are  in  the  habit  of  receiving  advances, 
and,  having  brought  down  the  timber,  of  selling  it  for  their  own  advantage  to 
third  parties,  leaving  the  real  owner  nf  the  wood  to  recover  his  money  by  the 
tedious  process  of  a  civil  suit.  This  abuse  existod  to  such  an  extent  at  Chitta- 
gong, that  it  was  lately  thought  likely  to  render  it  impossible  for  any  resident  of 
that  town  to  supply  timber  for  the  railway — a  matter  of  national  importance. 

6.  If  a  registered  contract  to  deliver  timber  were  to  be  declared  equivalent  to 
a  decree  of  court,  any  person  having  made  an  advance  for  the  article  might  at 
once  attach  it  on  arrival,  and  the  abuse  would  cease  to  exist. 


From  Robert  Forbes,  Esq.,  Civil  and  Sessions  Judge  of  Tirhoot,  to  the  Under 
Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal  (No.  8,  dated  the  10th  January 
1855). 

Sir, 

I  have  had  the  honour  to  receive  your  circular  letter,  No.  3079,  of  the  14th 
ultimo,  with  its  enclosure?,  from  the  Commissioner  of  the  Rajshahye  Division  and 
joint  magistrate  of  Pubna,  concerning  the  proposal  of  the  latter  officer  for  re- 
enacting  a  law  for  the  summary  enforcement  of  contracts  for  the  cultivation  and 
delivery  of  innigo,  regarding  which  his  Honour  the  Lieutenant  Governor  desires 
me  to  give  my  opinion. 

2.  I  beg  to  state  in  reply,  for  his  Honour's  information,  that  I  entirely  concur 
with  Mr.  Commissioner  Gouldsbury  in  thinking  that  the  re-enactment  of  such  a 
law  as  that  suggested  by  Mr.  Beaufort  is  not  necessary,  and  would  not  be  just  or 
advisable. 

3.  In  this  zillah,  one  of  the  chief,  if  not  the  chief  indigo  district  in  the  country, 
it  is  rarely  the  practice  of  the  planters  to  enter  into  indigo  contracts  with  ryots, 
as  they  ordinarily  grow  indigo  and  compel  or  induce  its  cultivation  as  maliks 
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or  thikadars,  or  themselves  cultivate  it  in  home  farms,  and  I  can  see  no  such 
analogy  between  a  contract  for  service  (a  breach  of  which  is  criminally  punish- 
able under  Regulation  VII.  1819)  and  a  contract  for  indigo,  that  because  the 
former  is  cognizable  by  a  magistrate  the  latter  should  be  so  also.  A  contract  for 
indigo  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  just  as  much  a  civil  contract  as  a  contract 
for  grain  or  sugar,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  summary  civil  process  is  in  jus'ice 
amply  sufficient  for  the  planter,  and  that  to  give  him  a  criminal  remedy  in  addi- 
tion would  be  arming  him  with  too  great  an  advantage,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
all  law,  and  leaving  the  ryot  one  remedy  less  than  his  more  powerful  opponent. 

4.  If  a  planter  is  guilty  of  a  breach  of  any  civil  contract  w  ith  a  ryot,  the  latter 
has  no  remedy  in  the  criminal,  and  can  only  go  to  the  civil  court ;  and  as  the 
law  now  stands,  the  summary  civil  process  makes  the  planter  equal  to  the  zemin- 
dar suing  for  rent,  already  considered  too  strong  in  that  respect. 


•  Seetion  22,  III. 
1704. 

f  Section  II, 

XIII.  1816.' 

t  Section*  19  and 
126,  X.  1819. 
S  Sections  40, 

XIV.  and  10, 
XXXIII.  1798. 

||2  &  3  of  V.  1830. 


From  R.  N.  Skinner,  Esq.,  Sessions  Judge  of  Jessore,  to  the  Secretary  to  the 
Government  of  Bengal  (No.  7,  dated  the  lOih  January  1865). 

Sir, 

In  answer  to  your  circular  No.  3079,  dated  14th  ultimo,  I  have  the  honour  to 
state,  for  the  information  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  that  I  do  not  coincide  in 
opinion  with  Mr.  Beaufort  as  to  the  propriety  of  re-enacting  Sections  II  and  III. 
of  Regulation  V.  1830. 

2.  Section  III.  Regulation  X.  1836,  seems  preferable  to  Section  II.  of  Regu- 
lation V.  1830.  Breaches  of  contract,  relative  to  advances  made  by  mahajuns  to 
ryots  for  growing  paddy  ;  the  advances*  made  by  proprietors  or  fiirmer3  to  their 
ryots,  &c,  for  water-courses,  reservoirs,  or  embankments ;  advances  made  by 
Government  for  opium.f  salt.J  embankments,§  &c,  are  not  punishable  as  misde- 
meanours. 

3.  The  summary  process  for  arresting  defaulters  in  summary  suits  for  arrears 
of  revenue  might  be  made  applicable  to  ryots  evading  engagements  to  cultivate 
indigo. 

4.  Europeans  could  not  hold  lands  in  their  own  name  in  1830  as  they  could 
when  those  sections  |j  were  rescinded,  and  can  do  now. 


From  A.  Sconce,  Esq.,  Civil  and  Sessions  Judge  of  Nuddea,  to  W.  Grey,  Esq., 
Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal  (No.  6,  dated  the  11th  January 
1855). 

Sir, 

I  iiavb  had  the  honour  to  receive  Mr.  Under  Secrt-tary  Russell's  letter,  No. 
3079,  of  the  14th  ultimo,  with  its  enclosure,  relative  to  the  expediency  of 
re-enacting  in  a  modified  form  certain  rescinded  provisions  of  Regulation  V.  of 
1830,  with  a  view  to  the  summary  cognizance  and  punishment  of  a  breach  of 
indigo  contracts;  and,  as  instructed  by  the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant  Governor, 
I  now  offer,  but  with  much  diffidence,  such  remarks  as  occur  to  me  on  this  very 
wide  and  very  delicate  subject. 

2.  In  the  eighth  paragraph  of  Mr.  Beaufort's  letter  there  is  a  remarkable 
statement.  Mr.  Heaufort  observes,  that  "  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  ryot  has, 
whether  reasonably  or  unreasonably,  a  great  aversion  to  indigo.  He  believts 
there  are  many  other  crops  which  yield  a  more  certain  as  well  as  a  larger  profit. 
I  have  heard  planters  argue  the  contrary,  and  produce  proofs  of  it,  but  the  idea 
in  the  ryots'  mind  remaius  the  same."  This  then  is  a  preliminary  fact,  that  the 
ryot,  believing  indigo  to  be  an  unprofitable  crop,  is  averse  to  undertake  the  cultiva- 
tion of  it ;  and  the  proposition  is,  that  he  shall  be  summarily  punished  for  evading 
his  contract  to  cultivate  what  he  declares  and  believe*  is  a  losing  crop. 
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3.  Tins  incompatible  conjunction  of  circumstances  rather  adds  to  the  perplexity 
I  have  experienced  hitherto  when  I  have  tried  to  form  a  view  of  this  matter  from 
my  own  limited  experience  ;  and  I  say  unfeigned ly  1  should  have  been  glad  if 
Mr.  Beaufort  had  discussed,  with  all  the  facilities  which  his  local  knowledge 
afforded  him,  the  very  peculiar  position  indicated  by  the  admitted  reluctance  of 
the  ryot  to  s«>w  his  lands  with  indigo,  ilow  is  it  that  a  ryot  enters  into  a  contract 
to  cultivate  a  crop  to  which  he  is  known  to  be  averse?  How  is  his  reluctance 
overcome,  or  is  it  ever  overcome  ?  Is  he  free  to  take  the  contract  or  let  it 
alone?  And  for  ourselves  we  may  ask,  knowing  that  the  ryot  is  an  unwilling 
party  to  the  covenant,  knowings  that  in  his  judgment  the  cultivation  of  rice  or  of 
oil-seeds  would  be  more  profitable  to  hira,  shall  we  aggravate  the  anomaly  by 
constituting  the  rejection  of  the  contract  a  crime,  and  imprisoning  the  criminal  5 

4.  The  feelings  ascribed  by  Mr.  Beaufort  to  the  Pubna  ryot  entirely  correspond 
with,  I  may  say,  the  general  opinion  entertained  of  the  feelings  and  inclinations 
of  the  agricultural  community  in  this  district.  No  one,  it  is  said,  would  cultivate 
indigo  if  left  to  his  own  choice  ;  yet  indigo  engagements  are  undertaken  iu  spite 
.of  the  known  reluctance  of  the  people. 

6.  Possibly  the  main  cause  of  objection  to  the  enhiva'ion  of  indigo  is  ascrib  ible 
to  the  losses  it  entails;  the  sufficiency  and  quality  of  the  crop  being  precarious, 
and  the  unliquidated  advances  being  an  irredeemable  burden.  It  is  admitted  that 
planters  cannot  cultivate  indigo  by  their  own  hired  labourers.  They  cannot  make 
it  pay.  The  returns  do  not  remunerate  them  with  sufficient  profit  over  and  above 
the  expenses  of  labour.  Planters,  therefore,  prefer  to  throw  the  expenses  of  cul- 
tivation on  the  ryots.  Planters  pay  lor  the  crop,  ryots  give  their  labour  to  produce 
the  crop,  but  have  we  grounds  to  assume  that  the  ryot  succeeds  in  a  crop  which 
the  planter  fails  in?  The  precarious  nature  of  the  crop  there  is  no  contesting; 
and  an  inquiry  of  greater  interest  cannot  be  suggested  than  that  of  ascertaining, 
both  whether  the  ryot's  absolute  share  of  one  year's  crop  be  a  just  return  to  him 
for  that  year,  and  whether  it  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  losses  he  incurs  in  a  • 
series  of  v ears.  Some  planters,  it  is  said,  take  four  bundles,  some  take  six  bundles 
of  cut  plant  to  the  rupee  ;  and  whether  it  be  from  generosity  that  one  confines 
himself  to  the  lower  rate,  or  from  right  that  the  other  enforces  the  higher,  it  is 
understood  that,  generally  speaking,  ryots  arc  never  iu  a  condition  to  relieve 
themselves  from  the  balances  written  against  them  in  the  factory  accounts. 

6.  But,  as  I  understand,  the  connexion  of  the  planter  and  ryot  is  not  simply 
that  of  a  cultivator  working  uron  the  advances  of  a  capitalist.  The  planter  is 
not  and  yet  is  the  cultivator.  He  selects  the  land  ;  he  directs  and  compels  the 
ploughing,  and  the  sowing,  and  the  weeding.  The  land  is  "his  cultivation;" 
and  the  ripened  crop  is  cut  for  his  vats.  Unquestionably,  by  the  energy  and 
attention  of  the  planter,  the  land  is  likely  to  be  better  tilled  and  the  crop  more 
productive;  but  it  is  more  in  place  to  consider  whether  the  interference  which 
he  exercises  and  the  rights  he  asserts,  are  compatible  with  his  abnegation  of  the 
responsibility  of  a  cultivating  farmer  ;  with  the  freedom  and  rights  of  the  ryot, 
and  with  the  adequate  remuneration  of  the  ryot's  enforced,  but  possibly,  judi- 
ciously directed  labour.  An  advance  of  two  rupees  a  btegali  cannot  justify  the 
assertion  of  every  sort  of  right ;  nor  is  it,  in  any  fair  se  nse,  a  measure  of  the 
ryots  duty  to  labour,  or  of  the  umnreiatic  n  of  his  labour  and  of  his  expenses 
additional'  to  his  own  labour.  Bather  is  it  the  reverse  of  the  acknowledged 
remuneration  of  an  exacted  or  required  service ;  for  to  whatever  extent  the  crop 
fails,  the  labour  is  practically  disavowed,  and  ti  e  money  paid  in  anticipation  is 
written  back  as  a  debt  against  the  ryot.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  only  by  treat- 
ing the  subject  in  this  form,  that  the  admitted  unwillingness  of  the  ryot  to  grow 
indigo  can  be  thoroughly  understood.  Probably  his  unwillingness  is  not  feigned, 
and  1  feel  deeply  the  importance  of  giving  a  definite,  if  it  were  a  true,  expression 
to  his  objections. 

7.  Again,  it  is  universally  assumed  that  in  this  district  ryots  do  not  retain 
more  than  a  half,  or  a  third,  or  less  than  a  third,  of  the  advances  ostensibly  paid 
to  them.  The  chief  or  a  large  portion  is  absorbed  by  the  factory  omla,  public 
officers,  European  and  native,  native  residents  of  the  district  and  others,  speak 
of  this  as  a  fact  which  they  believe,  though  possibly  not  one  party  so  speaking 
can  specify  any  case  falling  within  his  iudividual  knowledge.    Fublic  report 
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may  be  as  exaggerated  as  it  is  indefinite.  Necessarily  a  good  deal  depends  upon 
the  planter's  personal  supervision  at  the  time  his  money  is  distributed,  and  it 
may  be  feared  that  the  most  commendable  efforts  of  the  planters  who  distribute 
their  own  advances,  are,  to  some  extent,  defeated  by  the  mean  peculation  and 
unconscientious  and  faithless  fraud  of  dependents  from  which  they,  no  more 
than  the  public  departments  of  the  State,  can  reckon  on  being  exempt.  My 
attempt  to  explain  the  reasons  which  possibly  determine  the  ryot's  aversion  to 
grow  indigo,  would  be  incomplete  if  I  omitted  this  misappropriation  of  his 
advances.  It  is  by  the  advance  that  the  contract  is  professedly  constituted  ;  and 
obviously  the  countenance  and  aid  to  be  given  to  that  contract  by  the  law, 
should  be  materially  affected  by  our  assurance  that  the  ryot  fully  received,  or 
was  responsible  for  not  fully  receiving,  the  consideration  stipulated  in  his  agree, 
ment. 

8.  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  the  advance  consists  partly  of  cash  and  partly 
of  unliquidated  balances  of  past  years.  I  have  seen  cases  in  which  the  advance, 
expressed  in  a  renewed  contract,  consisted  wholly  of  the  balance  of  an  account. 
I  have  seen  a  case  in  which,  for  the  cultivation  of  3  J  beegahs,  the  advance  con- 
sisted of  eight  annas  cash  and  6-8  rupees  of  old  balances.  Generally,  I  appre- 
hend, the  entire  advance  is  cash;  this  is  a  point,  however  (as  indeed  are  many 
others),  upon  which  I  do  not  possess  exact  or  sufficient  information;  but  even 
the  exception  to  the  general  rule  roust  be  deplored  which  would  invoke  the 
aid  of  a  penal  law  to  enforce  the  labour  of  a  ryot  for  the  adjustment  of  au  old 
and  an  unchecked  debt. 

9.  Here,  as  in  Pubna,  there  is  the  same  striking  unwillingness  on  the  part  of 
the  ryot  to  cultivate  indigo,  and  on  the  part  of  the  zemindar  to  let  indigo  be 
cultivated.  From  both  parties,  over  all,  floats  a  shadow  of  dissatisfaction,  which, 
however  it  may  veil  the  nature  and  force  of  underlying  interests  or  passions,  is 
itself  palpably  manifest.  Both  say,  We  do  not  want  it,  we  would  rather  be  let 
alone  ;  but  practically  both  accede,  one  to  the  cultivatiou  of  the  repudiated  crop, 
the  other  to  the  sub-letting  of  his  estate  to  the  proprietors  of  factories.  But 
they  say  more ;  they  say  they  act  under  constraint,  and  are  unable  to  abide  the 
issue  of  an  unequal  struggle.  No  one  more  than  myself  abhors  dishonesty,  or 
the  exertion  of  malicious  influence,  from  whomsoever  it  proceeds.  I  have 
nothing  to  say  in  favour  of  ryots  who  accept  advances  only  to  embezzle  them, 
or  of  zemindars  who,  for  selfish  and  fraudulent  ends,  instigate  the  evasion  of  the 
mutually  beneficial  and  mutually  acceptable  engagements  of  plautcrs  and  ryots  ; 
but  I  cannot  convert  dissent  into  fraud,  nor  can  1  presume  that  the  profits  of  a 
favourable  speculation  are,  in  the  eyes  of  zemindars  and  ryots,  to  be  derived, 
not  from  carrying  the  speculation  to  a  completion,  but  by  contemning  the  crop 
and  incurring  the  perils  of  misappropriating  the  planter's  advances.  Mr.  Beau- 
fort states,  but  does  not  attempt  to  account  for,  the  motives  of  zemindars  in 
instigating  ryots  to  evade  their  indigo  agreements.  In  this  district  such  inter- 
ference is  comparatively  rare  ;  but  supposing  it  were  not  so,  and  that  the  fact  is 
as  as^erted,  it  cannot  be  without  a  purpose  that  zemindars  oppose  the  cultivation 
of  indigo.  Indeed  they  can  assign  no  stronger  reasons  than  the  Pubna  ryot 
himself  assigns,  that  indigo  is  a  losing  crop  ;  but  besides,  the  Pubna  zemindar  may 
be  influenced  by  other  motives,  which  it  is  as  just  as  it  is  important  to  ascertain. 
That  the  zemindar  should  seek  a  share  in  the  ryot's  advances  for  the  adjustment 
of  his  rent,  is  not  censurable.  Probably,  when  the  advance  is  made,  seven  or 
eight  months  of  the  revenue  year  have  gone.  The  advance  is  all  that  the  land- 
lord sees  in  the  shape  of  harvest  to  cover  his  claim  ;  and  when  the  real  harvest 
is  cut  well  into  the  second  year,  far  from  yielding  rent  to  ihe  zemindar,  it  may 
be,  and  ofren  is,  largely  insufficient  to  balance  ti  e  planter's  pre-payment  to  the 
ryot.  And  surely  in  the  mere  matter  of  misappropriating  advances  upon  which 
Mr.  Beaufort  lays  so  much  stress,  and  which  it  is  the  express  purpose  of  his 
letter  to  bring  within  the  cognizance  of  the  criminal  law,  the  remedy  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  planter.  Let  him  not  advance  at  all.  He  knows  that  zemindars 
and  people  are  unmi3takeahiy  averse  to  the  engagement  he  binds  the  ryot  by. 
Let  then  the  ryot  cultivate  his  land  in  his  own  way,  with  indigo  if  it  be  profit- 
able, and  with  advances,  if  advances  be  desirable  to  him,  paid  at  the  risk  of 
those  who  arc  willing  to  accommodate  him.  It  is  the  business  of  the  legislator 
to  exhaust,  not  to  increase,  the  opportunities  from  which  spring  public  crime. 
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10.  There  is  no  advantage  in  an  advance  itself.    It  is  notoriously  an  expensive 
incumbrance.    A  ryot  who,  from  his  own  resources,  pays  his  rent,  supports  his 
family,  and  cultivates  his  rice,  his  dal,  his  jute,  and  his  oil  seeds  without 
advances,  is  far  more  prosperous  than  a  ryot  who  cannot  do  the  same  things 
without  borrowed  money.    It  is  not  the  apparent  temporary  convenience  that 
the  ryot's  profit  for  the  year  begins  and  ends  with.    To  be  sure  in  indigo  the 
advance  is  too  often  the  ryots  whole  harvest.    Hut  I  speak  just  now  of  the 
general  uses  of  advances,  U|  on  which  there  is  much  misapprehension.    It  is  not 
the  advance,  but  the  completed  harvests  of  the  whole  year,  that  determine  the 
prosperity  of  the  ryot.    He  is  not  prosperous,  he  is  not  benefited,  if  the  debt 
scored  against  him  exceeds  the  crop  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  reaped.  And, 
again,  the  advance  is  itself  nothing,  except  it  he  the  representative  of  rent  and 
food  and  wages;  and  more  happily  these,  sources  of  wealth  may  he  permitted  to 
represent  themselves.    Without  an  advance,  as  with  an  advance,  a  ryot  may  huy 
cattle,  till  his  land,  and  pay  his  landlord's  rent;  hut  this  is  all  outlay  on  his 
part,  a  means  to  an  end  ;  and  it  is  hy  measuring  his  in-coming  crop  only  that 
we  can  congratulate  him  or  his  country  upon  the  resources  he  is  supposed  to  be 
the  instrument  of  developing.    An  exhausting  crop  may  impoverish  the  people 
as  well  a*  the  soil. 

11.  The  superfluous  assistance  of  an  advance  when  it  is  not  needed,  is  too 
much  confounded  with  the  useful  ei  ds  it  is  calculated  to  promote  when  it 
effectively  works  up  waste  land,  or  encourages  the  people  to  adopt  a  more  remu- 
nerating agriculture.  But  neither  of  these  conditions  applies,  in  a  general  sense, 
to  indigo.  Hear  what  the  Puhna  ryot  says :  He  says  he  is  prepared  to  cultivate  his 
own  land;  it  will  not  therefore  lie  waste  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  planter;  and 
what  is  more,  he  is  persuaded  that  the  products  he  will  himself  cultivate,  will  pay 
him  better  than  indigo.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  a  striking  scientific  error 
to  commend  or  justify  the  employment  of  advances.  Capital  superfluously  spent 
is  mis-spent;  and  labour  misdirected  is  lost  and  washed.  I  need  not  say  that 
I  do  not  depreciate  the  value  of  indigo.  To  some  it  is  a  source  of  great  gain. 
And  I  do  not  doubt  that  even  the  ryot's  reluctance  to  cultivate  indigo  may  be 
conciliated,  and  the  zemindar's  opposition  overcome,  by  the  recognition  of  the 
ryot's  right  to  retain  a  profitable  interest  in  the  protluce." 

12.  It  is  not  clear  how  much  of  the  rescinded  provisions  of  Regulation  V.  of 
1830,  Mr.  Beaufort  proposes  to  re-enact;  I  suppose  only  section  III.,  which 
embodies  the  offence  amenable  to  the  magistrate  ;  but  this  section  is  confined  to 
the  omission  to  sow  or  cultivate  indigo,  while  in  the  second  paragraph  of  his 
letter,  Mr.  Beaufort  speaks  of  the  fraudulent  transfer  of  a  crop,  as  if  nou-delivery 
were  by  the  same  law  a  punishable  offence.  But  it  seems  to  me  impossible  that 
the  Legislature  should  confine  itself  to  the  re-enactment  of  the  rescinded  pro- 
visions of  Regulation  V.  of  1830.  This  would  resemble  far  too  closely  the 
recognition  of  a  nudum  pactum,  whereby  all  the  obligation  should  be  on  one  side, 
and  all  the  protection  on  the  other.  It  seems  to  me  that,  iu  affording  summary 
facilities  for  the  cultivation  of  indigo,  we  are  bound  to  be  satisfied,  both  that  we 
do  not  aid  blindly  an  unacceptable  and  inequitable  engagement,  and  that  the 
planter  should  fulfil  his  part  of  the  stipulation  under  the  same  penalties  that  we 
suspend  over  the  ryot.  Let  it  be  that  the  ryot  is  bound  to  cultivate  what  he 
agrees  to  cultivate.  But  there  is  more  to  be  seen  than  that ;  is  his  agreement 
free  ;  is  his  advance  fairly  enjoyed  by  him  ;  is  he  made  to  sow  land  measured 
by  the  common  standard  ;  and  as  to  the  delivery  of  his  crop,  shall  he  be  required 
to  deliver  plant  at  the  rate  of  four  bundles  for  the  rupee,  as  accepted  in  one  fac- 
tory, or  six  bundles  to  the  rupee  as  taken  in  another — an  immense  difference  to 
the  ryot;  and  who,  under  the  provision  of  the  law,  shall  see  which  rate  is  most 
equitable,  and  that  neither  is  exceeded  ? 

13.  In  fine,  I  think  that  those  who  are  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  indigo 
should,  for  the  legitimate  promotion  of  their  objects,  look  to  the  good-will  and  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  people,  and  not  to  the  special  encouragement  and  counte- 
nance of  exceptional  laws. 
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From  J.  S.  Torrent,  Esq.,  Sessions  Judge  of  the  24-Pergiinnahs,  to  the  Secretary 
to  the  Government  of  Bengal  (No.  11,  dated  15  January  1856). 

Sir, 

I  havi  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  with  enclosures, 
Dated  14th  Dc-  as  per  margin,  and  to  submit  for  consideration  of  the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant 
comber  4864,  No.  Governor  what  appear  to  me  the  principal  objections  to  the  recommendation 
8079,  contained  in  the  letter  of  the  Joint  Magistrate  and  Deputy  Collector  of  Pubna,  of 

the  26th  October,  No.  90. 

2.  The  primary  ground  on  which  the  re-enactment  of  the  penal  provisions  of 
Regulation  V.  of  1830  is  advocated  is,  that  a  civil  proceeding  is  so  tardy,  that  to 
be  secure  from  pecuniary  loss,  by  the  evasions  of  contracting  cultivators,  the 
planter  is  liable  to  be  compelled  to  resort  to  physical  force ;  that  is  to  say,  a 
breach  of  the  peace  and  defiance  of  the  law.  This  reason  seems  one  of  the  worst 
possible  which  an  effective  Government  could  acknowledge  as  the  ground  of  a 
special  law  in  favour  of  any  particular  class  or  body  of  speculators ;  and  though, 
no  doubt,  the  tardiness  of  civil  proceedings  is  very  great,  the  evil  has  of  late  been 
materially  remedied  by  improvement  in  the  law,  and  in  the  character  of  our 
native  judges,  and  these  improvements  are  still  progressing.  Like  objections  to 
the  English  civil  courts  have  long  existed,  so  much  that  "  tardiness  in  obtaining 
redress  and  extravagance  of  justice  in  them  "  are  assigned  grounds  for  recent 
changes  made,  but  never  have  been  taken  as  grounds  for  special  penal  enact- 
ments on  behalf  of  particular  classes.  That  ray  remarks  on  this  head  may  not 
appear  inapplicable,  I  may  mention  that  I  have  known  instances  of  appeals  from, 
the  judgments  of  Moonsifls  being  decidedly  nearly,  if  not  within  the  time  that 
investigations  on  appeals  in  Act  IV.  cases  have  been  pending  ;  and  it  should  by 
no  means  be  supposed  that  the  desire  of  having  what  are  really  civil  questions 
disposed  of  summarily  in  a  criminal  court,  is  solely  attributable  to  the  true  and 
admitted  objections  to  the  procedure  of  the  civil  courts. 

3.  Further  reasons  assigned  for  the  advocacy  of  special  provisions  in  favour  of 
the  planter  are,  that  the  causes  for  which  the  law  was  repealed  are  not  apparent, 
that  there  were  no  abuses  practised  under  it  when  in  force,  and  that  the  body  of 
planters  contains  many  high-principled  gentlemen,  who  would  not  be  guilty  of 
abuse.  On  these  I  may  observe,  that  one  reason  for  the  law  having  been  repealed 
may  perhaps  appear  in  the  4th  para,  of  the  Joint  Magistrate's  letter  itself, 
as  it  is  there  stated  that  the  enactment  was  had  recourse  to  under  the  then 
special  position  ot  the  body,  in  which  position  it  is  not  pretended  they  are  now 
placed.  Next,  I  do  not  think  that  it  can  be  admitted  that  the  law  was  not 
abused,  as  compulsory  advances  prevailed  to  the  greatest  extent,  whilst  the  aid 
and  provision  which  the  law  contained  for  calling  in  such  a  corrupt  police,  as  the 
class  of  the  natives  from  which  they  must  be  taken  leave  at  disposal,  placed  the 
ryot  wholly  in  the  power  of  the  planter  and  hi?  people,  and  even,  from  the  very 
system,  led  to  affrays  betwixt  him  and  the  zemindars,  the  more  outrageous  and 
complicated  from  the  interference  of  the  police,  which  the  law  was  framed  to 
admit  of.  This,  I  apprehend,  was  also  a  reason  for  the  repeal,  as  well  as  the 
circumstance  of  the  Legislature  having  placed  the  European  planter,  in  respect 
of  the  tenure  of  land,  on  a  footing  with  other  classes. 

4.  I  quite  admit,  as  well  as  the  Joint  Magistrate,  tliat  the  body  of  planters  con- 
tains gentlemen  of  excellent  principles  and  conduct,  who  would  not  aliuse  privi- 
leges given  them  ;  but  though  this  be  the  case,  I  believe  they  have  very  generally 
to  entrust  their  affairs,  and  the  matter  of  advances  in  particular,  to  a  very  licen- 
tious and  unscrupulous  class  of  natives ;  and  that  the  body  of  planters,  even 
where  the  best  intentions  exist,  are  much  in  the  hands  of  such  a  class  as  I  de- 
scribe, is,  I  think,  undeniable. 

5.  Another  reason  assigned  for  the  re-enactment  is,  that  it  is  to  the  zemindars 
only,  not  the  ryots,  to  whom  indigo  cultivation,  as  now  carried  on,  is  distasteful. 
I  am  not  of  opinion  that  this  is  the  case,  and  indeed,  the  latter  part  of  the  para- 
graph in  the  Joint  Magistrate's  letter,  which  represents  the  above,  would  appear 
contradicted  by  the  close  of  the  same,  as  in  the  words  noted  in  the  margin.*  It 


•  "  There  is  no  doobt  but  that  he  has,  whether  reasonably  or  unreasonably,  a  great  aversion  to 
indigo." 
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is,  I  submit,  but  right  that  a  ryot  should  be  allowed  to  cultivate  his  own  holding 
as  he  pleases  ;  but  once  he  has  received  advances,  the  agents  of  the  planters  seek 
to  deprive  him  of  this  option,  and  to  allot  and  parcel  out  the  land  for  their  own 
objects.  No  ryot  can  wish  only  to  cultivate  indigo,  and  when  he  really  takes 
advance!?,  an  obligation  of  cultivation  of  any  spot  in  his  holding  is  not  either  what 
only  he  himself  willingly  will  agree  to,  or  what  his  landlord,  exercising  only  a 
legitimate  influence,  is  disposed  to  encourage  him  in.  These  circumstances  leave 
it  the  more  desirable  that  the  performance  of  the  contract  should  be  enforced 
only  by  civil  proceedings,  and  if  voluntary  contracts  only  are  those  which  are 
complained  of  as  habitually  broken,  looking  on  such  contracts  for  indigo  culti- 
vation like  all  other  similar  contracts,  it  seems  inconsistent  to  seek  to  repeat* 
the  advance  to  a  parly  who  has  once  failed  in  contracts  he  had  engaged  for. 

d.  The  difficulty  of  planters  obtaining  land  of  their  own  is  another  reason  011 
which  the  Joint  Magistrate's  recommendation  is  based.  On  this,  and  his  remarks 
on  the  point,  I  observe  that  it  is  natural,  and  what  is  the  case  in  all  countries, 
that  existing  landlords  should  desire  to  retain  lordship  over  their  own  lands  as 
long  as  in  their  power  ;  and  if  planters  wish  for  land,  they  should  of  course  pay 
the  price  it  will  bring,  and  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  seek  to  do  this,  or  to 
establish  wholly  amicable  relations  with  the  zemindars  and  ryots,  rather  than 
force  advances  where  it  must  be  known  that  they  are  distasteful  to  either  one  or 
the  other  ;  so  I  believe  planters  who  have  thriven  best  in  the  end  have  done,  and 
with  others,  desire  of  rapid  and  sudden  profits  on  cultivation  (on  however 
litigated  a  tenure,  and  however  extended,  so  it  offer  prospects  of  a  sudden  and 
inordinate  profit)  lies  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  is  the  system  which  has,  in 
fact,  mainly  originated  and  continued  both  the  distaste  which  exists  on  part  of 
the  natives  to  the  culture,  and  the  outrages  which  are  the  result. 

7.  In  respect  to  what  is  represented  by  the  Joint  Magistrate,  in  his  11th  para- 
graph, as  to  the  proposed  Aft  ray  Act  forming  another  ground  for  the  re-enact- 
ment he  advocates,  1  submit  that  the  proposed  law  appears  to  me  as  calculated 
to  afford  protection,  not  the  reverse,  to  steady  and  peaceable  planters  of  the  class 
I  have  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  remarks  ;  and  that  eventually  they  will 
acknowledge  this  when  the  new  law  has  been  under  operation ;  and  thus,  instead 
of  its  enactment  calling  for  an  accompaniment  of  the  special  and  unusual  penal 
provisions  contained  in  Regulation  V.  1830,  it  will,  in  my  mind,  do  the  con- 
trary. 

8. 1  have  only  now  to  notice  the  precautionary  measures  of  registration  proposed 
in  support  of  the  expediency  of  the  re-enactment,  and  to  state  that  a  regular  and 
well-contrived  system  of  registration  would  undoubtedly  be  a  gieat  protection  to, 
and  prevent  litigation  respecting,  all  contracts  ;  but  if  such  a  measure  is  adopted, 
so  far  from  its  being  a  reason  for  special  provision  for  any  class,  it  should  be  the 
and  should  be  extended  to  all,  though,  I  trust,  never  under  such  agency 
as  has  been  provided  in  the  Mofussil  for  the  sale  of  distrained  property,  one 
similar  to  which  the  Joint  Magistrate  proposes  should  be  partly  employed. 


From  G.  U.  Yule,  Esq.,  Officiating  Judge  of  Rungpore,  to  A.  IV.  Russell,  Esq., 
Under  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal  (No.  4,  dated  the  20 Ih 
January  1856). 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  No.  3079,  of 
14  December  last,  with  enclosures,  requesting  my  opinion  on  Mr.  Beaufort's 
suggestions  regarding  the  re-enactment  of  a  law  for  summarily  enforcing  the 
performance  of  contracts  entered  into  for  the  cultivation  and  delivery  of  indigo. 

2.  Granting  that  exceptional  legislation  of  this  nature,  to  the  extent  of  ren- 
dering 


•  Vide  close  of  the  16th  paragraph  of  the  Joint  Magistrate's  letter. 
72.  E  2 
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dering  the  breach  of  a  civil  contract  punishable  as  a  criminal  offence,  is  allow- 
able in  certain  cases,  it  is  necessary,  on  asking  for  such  legislation  in  any  case, 
to  show  some  good  ground  for  departing  from  the  general  principle  of  law  ;  and 
I  do  not  think  any  such  ground  is  shown  by  Mr.  Beaufort.  He  states  that  the 
passing  of  the  law  of  1830,  probably  saved  indigo  property  from  utter  destruc- 
tion, yet  that  there  were  few  eomplaints  and  convictions  under  it ;  that  it  was 
supposed  to  have  kept  matters  quiet ;  no  complaints  were  made  against  it,  and 
its  rescission  (in  1835)  has  led  to  a  full  harvest  of  quarrels  (paras.  4  and  5) ; 
that  the  civil  remedy  being  tedious  and  expensive  is  not  had  recourse  to,  physical 
force  being  fouud  preferable  (para.  7)  ;  that  the  ryot*  can  find  no  advantage  in 
the  breach  of  contract  to  which  ihey  are  instigated  by  the  zemindars,  and  yet 
that  these  ryots,  who  are  always  glad  to  take  advances,  have,  reasonably  or  un- 
reasonably, a  great  aversiou  to  indigo,  believing  that  there  arc  many  crops  which 
yield  a  more  certain  as  well  as  a  largtr  profit  (para.  8) ;  that  the  ryot,  backed  by 
the  zemindars,  does  not  cuhivate,  and  the  planter  to  save  him<elf  must  either 
use  force,  or  buy  over  the  zemindar  and  his  agents,  or  take  firms  of  the  villages 
at  losingjumma*  (para?.  0  and  10) ;  that  for  the  sake  of  peace,  the  zemindar's  ex- 
actions are  generally  consented  to  (para.  11) ;  but  some  zemindars  are  not  to  be 
so  pacified  (para.  12) ;  and  fiually,  that  farms,  even  attended  with  a  loss  on  the 
rent,  arc  generally  desirable,  on  account  of  the  profit  accruing  in  freedom  from 
quarrels,  and  in  the  power  which  a  farmer  has  over  the  ryots. 

3.  Without  disputing  any  of  these  statements  (though  some  of  them  certainly 
admit  of  dispute),  I  may  fairly  say  thit  there  is  nothing  in  them  to  show  the 
specialty  in  iudigo  contracts  which  renders  a  summary  penal  law  to  enforce  their 
execution  more  necessary  than  in  the  case  of  contracts  lor  other  products  of  the 
soil.  The  great  crops  of  Bengal  rice,  sugar,  silk,  fibres,  oil  seeds,  &c,  are 
advanced  upon  to  an  extent  to  which  Indigo  advances  can  bear  no  comparison  ; 
the  udvnncers  would,  doubtless,  be  glad  of  the  aid  of  a  summary  law,  but  still  the 
ryots  generally  fulfil  their  coti tracts  without  being  compel  ed  to  do  so  either  by 
bands  of  armed  men  or  bribed  zemindars.  I  f  ully  allow  that  the  necessity  of 
keeping  up  extensive  buildings  and  a  large  establishment  renders  a  breach  of 
contract  by  the  ryot  more  injurious  to  the  planter  than  it  is  to  the  advaucer  on 
produce  which  requires  no  manufactory  process  to  fit  it  for  the  market,  but  that 
is  no  reason  for  changing  the  law  in  his  favour,  and  if  it  was.  it  applies  to  silk, 
sugar,  lac,  and  other  branches  of  trade  as  well  as  to  indigo  planting.  But  in  all 
these  trades  there  is  no  general  complaint  that  the  ryots  will  not  fulfil  their  con- 
tracts ;  why  should  indigo  planting  he  an  exception  ?  I  believe  there  is  only  one 
answer  to  that  question,  and  that  is  in  Mr.  Beaufort's  words,  because  the  ryots, 
reasonably  or  unreasonably,  are  averse  to  indigo,  believing  that  there  are  many 
other  crops  which  yield  a  more  certain  as  well  as  a  better  profit.  I  cannot 
account  for  the  universal  dislike  shown  to  indigo  by  the  cultivators  in  any  other 
way.  1  cannot  show  in  figures  that  indigo  is  less  proliiable  than  other  crops. 
The  ryots  believe  that  it  is  so,  and  they  ought  to  know  best.  They  take  the 
advances  under  pressure  of  some  kind  or  other,  and  having  satisfied  the  present 
necessity,  endeavour  to  escape  from  what  they  know  to  be  a  losing  contract.  The 
mere  fact  that  an  indigo  concern  can  afford  to  pay  large  sums  to  a  zemindar  to 
induce  him  to  refrain  from  opposition,  shows  that  there  is  n  >t  fair  unconstrained 
dealing  between  the  planter  and  the  ryots.  In  the  outset  of  a  new  speculation, 
the  parties  who  first  cuter  on  it,  or  in  case  of  a  monopoly,  the  monopolists  may 
make  a  profit  far  exceeding  that  of  those  with  whom  they  deal,  or  the  ordinary 
average  of  mercantile  profits,  but  as  soon  as  any  branch  of  trade  becomes  open, 
and  all  are  free  to  enter  on  or  to  lefrain  from  it,  the  profits  become  pretty  fairly 
equalized  among  all  engaged  in  it;  and  no  one  will  continue  it  who  does  not  get 
a  fair  share ;  but  here  is  a  trade  carried  on  for  nearly  a  century,  where  one  party 
is  enabled  by  his  profits  to  pay  largely,  in  addition  to  a  most  expensive  agency, 
one  or  more  third  persons,  not  for  doing  anything  to  help  him,  but  merely  that 
they  may  do  nothing  to  oppose  him,  while  the  otlv-r  party  cannot  be  persuaded 
to  remain  in  the  trade  by  almost  anything  short  of  actual  force.  In  buying  off  a 
zemindar,  I  consider  the  planter  simply  purchases  the  power  of  turning  his  ryots, 
so  far  as  indigo  is  concerned,  into  slaves,  who  ure  expected  to  work  not  only 
without  any  share  in  the  profits  of  their  work,  but  at  a  real  loss  unless  we  are  to 

deny  * 
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deny  Jo  the  not  the  power  of  judging  for  himself  as  to  what  crop  pavs  him 
best. 

4.  The  zemindars  or  their  agents  often  doubtless  encourage  the  evasion  of 
indigo  contracts.  They  think  the  cultivation  unprofitable  to  their  ryots,  who 
they  know  detest  it,  and  they  dislike  the  influence  which  a  planter  acquires  in 
their  estates,  and  the  check  which  he  more  or  Irs?,  according  to  his  character, 
puts  cn  their  misdeeds  ;  but  I  bt-lievc  their  general  reason  for  opposition  is,  that 
they  find  it  profitable;  the  planter  for  his  own  interest  must  give  them  a 
share  of  the  profits  he  makes  out  of  the  ryots  in  their  estates. 

5.  Formerly  the  unwilling  ryots  were  compelled  to  cultivate  by  the  fear  of 
violence  ;  then  it  was  found  better  to  pay  the  zemindar  ;  now  it  is  thought  the 
magistrate  will  be  cheaper  than  either  ;  hut  I  trust  no  law  will  ever  be  passed 
to  increase  the  profits  of  indigo  planting  by  oppressing  still  more  those  who  suffer 
enough  already.  I  have  had  many  intimate  and  most  esteemed  friends  among 
the  planters,  and  have  some  still,  and  1  like  them  as  a  class.  1  know  they  do 
not  believe  that  the  ryot  is  unfairly  treated,  and  it  was  with  no  pleasure  that 
I  long  ago  found  myself  forced  to  come  to  that  conclusion. 

6.  I  have  omitted  to  mention  a  difference  between  contracts  for  indigo  plant 
and  those  for  other  produce  which  may  have  some  little  effect  in  adding  to  the 
ryot's  dislike  of  indigo  ;  by  the  terms  of  an  indigo  contract  (I  speak  under  cor- 
rection), and,  indeed,  often  by  the  very  necessity  of  the  case,  tht  not  must  give 
the  whole  of  his  indigo  plant  to  the  factory  at  the  same  fixed  rate  ;  in  contracts 
for  other  produce  the  ryot  only  agrees  to  repay  the  advance  with  interect,  &c, 
in  cash  or  in  produce,  at  a  fixed  or  the  market  rate,  while  all  the  surplus  is  his 
own  to  dispose  of  as  he  pleases. 


From  IV.  Taylor,  Esq.,  Judge  of  Shahalmd,  to  the  Under  Secretary  to  the 
Government  of  Bengal    (No.  16,  dated  the  26th  January  1856). 

Sir, 

With  reference  to  your  letter  No.  3079,  dated  14  December  1854,  with  its 
enclosures,  requesting  me  to  give  my  opinion  in  regard  to  the  supg<  stions  of 
Mr.  Beaufort  therein  contained,  I  have  the  honour  to  observe  that  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  assent  to  the  expediency  of  the  measure  proposed. 

Exceptional  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  a  class  is  so  directly  at  variance  with 
all  sound  principles  of  government,  that  however  expeiiient  it  may  appear  at  a 
particular  time,  a  prudent  statesman  will,  I  conceive,  always  view  it  with  dis- 
favour. 

But  when  it  is  proposed  to  convert  a  civil  wrong  into  a  crime  for  the  advantage 
of  a  mere  section  of  the  community,  the  objections  to  it  are  immeasurably 
enhanced  ;  and  in  my  humble  opinion,  nothiug  but  imperative  necessity,  or  a 
great  and  unquestioned  public  good,  could  justify  even  the  consideration  of  a 
measure  so  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  modern  law  and  universal  justice. 

I  have  had  but  little  experience  in  dealing  with  the  disputes  which  Mr.  Beau- 
fort refers  to,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  a  more  legitimate  mode  of  enforcing  the 
contracts  between  the  indigo  planters  and  ryots  might  be  devised  by  rendering 
the  civil  process  actually,  instead  of  nominally,  "  summary,"  and  (to  prevent  the 
judgment  when  given  in  favour  of  the  planter  from  being  nugatory),  by  giving 
him  a  lien  on  the  produce  of  the  ryot's  field,  whatever  it  may  be,  on  proof  of 
such  ryot  having  taken  an  advance  for  the  cultivation  of  the  said  field  with 
indigo. 


From 
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From  George  Lock,  Esq.,  Officiating  Judge  of  Purneah,  to  A.  IV.  Russell,  Esq., 
Undersecretary  to  the  Governor  of  Bengal  (No.  27,  dated  the  21st  January 
1856). 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  14th 
December  1854,  No.  3079,  with  its  enclosures,*  and  in  reply,  beg 
•  Copy  of  letter  fremCommis-   tQ  staU>>  |Mat  owjUg  \0  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  the 

Temberib^r  to  Secretory  to  Go-  planter  is  placed,  some  peculiar  provision  for  his  protection  as 

vemment  of  Bengal.  regards  indigo  contracts  should  be  made.    Were  he  subject  to  loss 

Copy  ol  o  letter  from  Joint  Ma-  only  through  failure  of  crops,  or  the  ordinary  neglect  of  rvots  to 

P»tr»to  of  Pobna  toCoinmiwioncr  fujni  ,j  ;  en{!Hgemenfo,  he  ought  to  be  left  to  protect  himself  as 

of  Ra  ibahve,  dated  26th  October  .           t     .       u        •        .i     i        i     r  * 

1864  in  other  contracts.    But  unere  the  breach  of  contract  arises,  as  it 

does  in  most  instances,  through  tlie  influence  of  third  parties  whom 
be  cannot  reach,  some  more  effectual  means  of  protection  and  redress  should  be 
provided  than  are  afforded  by  the  ordinary  process  of  law.  Even  with  a  decree 
in  his  favour,  the  planter  does  not  get  redress.  He  never  can  recover  from  the 
ryot  the  value  of  the  produce  lost  to  him  by  the  ryot's  breach  of  contract,  and 
very  seldom  is  he  able  to  recover  the  amount  of  hisadvauces  ;  and  what  a  process 
he  has  to  go  through  before  he  can  obtain  a  decree,  and  when  obtained,  how 
difficult  to  execute  it  effectually  and  speedily. 

2.  Suppose  no  obstacle  to  the  trial  of  a  suit  in  the  Court  of  First  Instance  to 
exist,  the  case  might  be  disposed  of  in  three  months..  Then  comes  an  appeal, 
which,  owing  to  the  number  of  cases  on  the  file,  and  pressure  of  other  business, 
cannot  be  heard  for  months,  and  when  brought  up  is  liable  to  be  remanded  for 
re-trial,  and  further  time  is  lost.  If  the  appeal  be  disposed  of,  there  still  remains 
a  special  appeal,  and  the  facility  with  which  this  is  admitted,  renders  the  tempta- 
tion to  make  it  very  strong;  and  if  the  ryot  be  under  the  influence  of  third 
parties,  anxious  to  injure  the  planter,  this  appeal  will  doubtless  be  made,  perhaps 
not  so  much  with  the  hope  of  getting  the  original  order  reversed  as  to  cause  delay, 
and  to  prevent  the  planter  taking  steps  to  e\eeite  his  decree.  It  may  be  said 
that,  as  interest  on  the  amount  decreed  is  accruing,  the  planter  really  suffers  uo 
injury  by  the  delay.  But  he  does  suffer,  for  the  delay  enables  the  ryot  to  dispose 
of  all  his  property,  an  J  the  planter  finds  nothing  «  herewith  to  satisfy  his  decree, 
and  he  is  chary  of  imprisoning  the  defaulter  us  it  only  entails  ou  him  the  further 
expense  of  his  keep  while  in  gaol.  It  may  be  said  that  alienation  may  be  pre- 
vented pendente  lite  by  attachment  under  Regulation  II.  1806,  but  this  attachment 
cannot  be  made  without  proof  of  intention  to  alienate,  and  it  is  very  di.licult  to 
obtain  proof  of  such  inteution  by  any  overt  act  of  the  defaulting  ryot. 

3.  Suppose,  however,  under  the  best  circumstances,  the  suit  in  undefended, 
and  the  planter  gets  a  decree  in  three  months,  and  no  appeal  is  made,  and  in 
execution  he  attaches  the  property  of  the  ryot,  consisting  of  huts,  grain  in  store, 
crops  on  the  ground,  cattle,  &c.,  what  follows?  Notification  of  sale  is  issued, 
and  claimants  spring  up  on  every  side.  If  the  claims  are  rejected  by  the  Moon- 
siff,  then  comes  a  summary  appeal  and  with  it  delay.  If  the  Moonsiff's  order  be 
confirmed,  a  further  notification  of  sale  is  issued,  and  the  right  and  interest  of 
the  defaulter  in  the  property  attached  is  sold,  and  what  does  it  fetch — seldom 
sufficient  to  liquidate  the  amount  decreed. 

4.  The  above  remarks  are  of  course  applicable  to  all  suits  brought  forward  in 
the  Mofussil  Courts,  but  there  is  this  peculiarity  in  the  transactions  of  the  planter 
which  tells  hard  against  him.  Contracts  with  rvots  for  the  ordinary  products  of 
the  earth  are  on  a  small  scale,  and  the  risk  to  the  party  making  advances  is 
not  so  great,  and  the  ryot  has  generally  sufficient  property  from  which  loss  may 
be  recovered ;  nor  is  there  any  undue  influence  employed  to  make  the  ryots 
break  their  engagements.  But  the  planter  is  obliged  to  make  large  advances, 
and  has  no  security  but  the  good  faith  of  the  ryot,  who  is  at  the  beck  and  nod  of 
his  zemindar  or  mahajuu.  He  has  a  large  interest  at  stake,  and  can  never 
recover  the  loss  incurred  by  failure  of  the  ryot  to  meet  bis  engagement.  I  may 
here  instance  the  powerful  influence  a  zemindar  has  over  his  ryots.  When  I  took 
charge,  as  Magistrate  of  Nuddea,  the  Rajah  of  Berhampore  had  a  quarrel  with 
Messrs.  Hills  It  White,  and  forbad  the  ryots  to  cultivate  indigo,  aud  not  a  man 
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for  miles  round  certain  factories  would  take  advances.  I  proceeded  to  the  spot, 
examined  many  of  the  ryots,  they  had  nothing  to  complain  of,  acknowledged 
that  they  received  liberal  ad  ranees,  but  said  they  would  not  cultivate  indigo  any 
more,  though  they  had  done  so  for  years.  Nor  were  Messrs.  Hills  &  White  able 
to  make  advances  until  they  had  taken  the  niehal  in  Putnee  and  paid  a  hand- 
some salamez  to  the  rajah.  If  the  influence  of  the  zemindar  be  sufficient  to 
prevent  ryots  taking  advances,  very  little  exertion  of  that  influence  is,  I  appre- 
hend, sufficient  to  make  them  break  their  contracts,  and  it  is  from  the  effects  of 
this  baneful  influence  that  the  planters  ought  to  be  protected,  for  they  cannot, 
under  any  circumstances,  obtain  redress  against  the  real  party  who  causes  their 
loss. 

5.  There  is  of  course  danger  that  the  law  may  be  abused  if  breaches  of  indigo 
contracts  are  made  punishable  as  misdemeanors.  The  records  of  the  criminal 
courts  might  be  able  to  show  whether  the  law,  when  in  existence,  was  enforced 
frequently  or  not,  and  whether  it  whs  found  to  be  much  abused  ;  false  or  ground- 
less complaints  might  be  made  punishable  by  fine  commntable  to  imprisonment, 
and  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  registration  might  prove  some  protection  to 
the  ryots.  Agreements  are  taken  from  the  ryots  at  a  certain  season  of  the  year. 
Any  planter  wishing  to  benefit  by  the  law  should  be  obliged  to  register  all  agree- 
ments at  that  particular  season  within  a  certain  time  after  execution,  aud  no 
prosecution  should  be  allowed  on  an  unregistered  ageeincnt.  One  point  would 
hereby  be  gained.  It  would  be  clear  that  the  deed  was  executed  about  the  time 
it  purported  to  be  written,  and  was  not  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  being  filed  at 
the  time  the  prosecution  was  instituted.  A  sliding  scale  of  regis-  If  the  amouot  adyBnced)  or  ar. 
tration  fees  might  be  introduced  as  per  margin,  and  all  prosecu-  witi,  or  without  advance,  do 
tion  should  be  brought  forward  within  the  year,  or  immediately  not  exceed 
after  the  close  of  the  year,  to  which  the  contract  relates.    Con-  R*.  a. 

sidering  the  ignorance  of  the  class  of  people  who  take  ndvances,  it  ^  \ 

might  be  expedient  to  limit  the  agreements  to  one  year,  and  to  go     "  8 

{trohibit  the  introduction  of,  or  render  nugatory,  such  clauses  as  the  loo     „  12 

bllowing  : — "  That  if  the  advance  be  not  covered  hy  the  quantity  ai,d  for  CVCT  25  "P*6"  aboTe  100 
of  plant  delivered,  the  ryot  will  still  continue  to  cultivate  indigo."  n,pee"'  4  annM' 
Such  a  proviso  is  easily  introduced  into  the  body  of  the  agreement  without  the 
knowledge  or  consent  of  the  ryot.    I  am  averse  to  putting  any  unnecessary  legal 
restrictions  on  contracts,  and  were  the  mass  of  the  people  at  all  educateJ,  I 
would  not  make  the  suggestion. 


6.  i  would,  in  conclusion,  refer  to  Section  V.,  Regulation  VI.  1823,  which 
relates  to  suits  for  the  recovery  of  indigo  advances.  The  law  requires  that  these 
cases  should  be  disposed  of  as  summary  suits  ;  but  the  Liw  is  almost  a  dead  letter, 
because  no  advantage  can  be  obtained  under  it.  By  the  time  the  suit  is  decided, 
the  ryot  has  absconded  or  disposed  of  all  his  property.  The  first  process  in 
summary  suits  for  rent  is  the  apprehension  of  the  defaulter  ;  might  not  a  similar 

E recess  be  issued  in  suits  for  indigo  advances,  or  else  process  for  attachment  of 
is  property  to  satisfy  the  amount  eventually  decreed,  false  camplaints  being 
punishable  by  heavy  damages  ? 


From  H.  Atkerlon,  Esq.,  Officiating  Judge  of  Sarjin,  to  A.  W.  Russell,  Esq., 
Under  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal  — (No.  41,  dated  the  2d  February 
1855). 

Sir, 

I  tog  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  No.  3079,  of  the  14th  Decem- 
ber last,  with  endosnres,  which  has  lately  reached  me,  requiring  my  opinion  on 
the  suggestions  made  by  Mr.  Beaufort  for  re-enacting  a  law  for  summarily 
enforchrg  the  execution  of  contracts  for  the  cultivation  and  delivery  of  indigo 
plant. 

2.  Mr.  Beaufort  considers  that  the  original  role  of  Regulation  V.  of  1830 
should  be  re-enacted,  and  he  thinks  that  every  facility  should  be  afforded  to  per- 
sons engaged  in  a  branch  of  commerce  so  beneficial  to  the  country  at  large.  He 
does  not  propose  to  make  breach  of  contract  for  the  cultivation  of  any  kind  of 
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crop  penal.  He  does  not  propose  to  legislate  on  any  broad  general  principle. 
He  does  not  say  that  any  man  deliberately  evading  a  contract,  freely  entered  into, 
is  guilty  of  fraud,  and  therefore  deserving  of  punishment  in  the  criminal  courts- 
He  proposes  a  special  law  for  protection  of  the  indigo  cultivation  alone,  and 
therefore  I  hold  l»e  was  bound  to  show  that  there  is  some  special  iniquity  in  the 
evasion  of  an  indigo  contract,  and  that  the  indigo  planter  stands  more  in  need  of 
protection,  and  deserves  it  more  than  the  petty  mahajun,  who  advances  money 
for  ihe  cultivation  of  rice  or  sugar-cane,  or  any  other  of  the  common  crops  of 
the  country. 

3.  Mr.  Beaufort  remarks  that  indigo  cultivation  is  beneficial  to  the  country  at 
large,  and  I  readily  admit  that  it  is  of  immense  value  to  the  zemindars  in 
particular,  and  to  the  Government,  because  the  cultivation  tends  to  raise  the  rent 
of  land  and  to  increase  the  general  revenue  of  the  country;  but  I  deny  that  indigo 
cultivation  does  the  ryot  any  good,  and  I  maintain  that,  until  it  be  proved  that 
indigo  cultivation  is  specially  advantageous  to  the  cultivator,  special  laws  for  the 
enforcement  of  contracts  for  indigo  cultivation  cannot  justly  be  enacted. 

4.  1  hold  the  indigo  cultivation,  carried  on  as  it  usually  is  in  Bengal,  to  be  a 
forced  cultivation,  and  this  I  consider  to  be  proved  by  the  admission  of  every 
planter  and  of  every  other  person  I  have  ever  conversed  with  on  the  subject ;  that 
no  ryot,  receiving  an  advance  of  say  10  rupees,  would  for  his  own  profit  grow 
indigo  if  allowed  to  "row  any  other  crop.  Mr.  Beaufort  himself,  in  the  8th  para- 
graph of  his  report,  allows  thut  the  "  ryot  has  a  gn  at  aversion  to  indigo,"  and 
why  is  this,  but  that  the  ryot  knows  indigo  is  not  a  paying  crop*  He  will 
readily  take  the  planter's  money  when  he  can  get  if,  just  as  the  planters  them- 
selves and  their  masters  some  years  ago  took  money  from  the  Union  Bank,  but 
then,  having  secured  the  cash,  he  will  endeavuur  to  evade  a  losing  bargain  because 
he  feels  that  the  honest  performance  of  the  contract  will  profit  him  nothing;  and 
this  is  the  reason,  and  the  only  reason,  why  the  ryot  having  taken  the  planter's 
money  is  so  easily  led  away  by  the  zeuiiodar  or  other  party  instigating  him  to 
the  breach  of  his  engagement.  But  is  the  planter  deserving  of  pity  ?  certainly 
not.  He  knows  beforehand  that  nine  ryots  out  of  ten  with  whom  lie  deals  are 
rogues,  that  they  will  cheat  him  if  they  can,  and  he  has  therefore  only  to  blame 
himself  for  putting  himselt  in  their  power.  He  can  easily  protect  himself.  He 
has  simply  to  keep  hi?  money  in  his  own  pocket  and  to  hire  land  where  he  can 
get  it,  and  to  carry  on  the  indigo  cultivation  by  hired  labour,  if  he  thinks  the 
cultivation  will  pay  him.  His  case  no  more  calls  for  any  special  protection  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  than  does  that  of  the  native  mahajun  who  advances 
money  for  rice  or  sugar-cane. 

5.  Mr.  Beaufort's  remarks  as  to  the  position  of  the  planter  in  this  country  are 
perfectly  true,  and  it  is  his  position  which  places  him  generally  at  the  mercy  of 
those  about  him.  He  has  seldom  the  right  to  the  permanent  occupation  of  more 
than  thirty  or  forty  beegahs  on  which  the  factory  buildings  stand  ;  a  large  capital 
is  sunk  in  buildings  which  are  worthless  without  land.  The  native  zemindar 
gives  him  land  on  which  to  build  his  factory,  and  then,  having  caught  him  in 
the  trap,  takes  advantage  of  his  position,  as  do  Englishmen  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, and  demamls  a  high  price  for  any  additional  quantity  of  land  he  may 
allow  him  to  occupy.  He  knows  the  ryots  dislike  the  indigo  cultivation  on  the 
usual  terms,  and  he  makes  further  profit  from  the  planters  by  aiding  them  to 
break  their  contracts.  The  conduct  of  both  ryot  and  zemindar  is  bad,  but  the 
planter  has  no  reason  to  call'ou  the  Government  to  get  him  out  of  the  difficulties 
in  which  he  has  voluntarily  placid  himself.  Were  indigo  cultivation  generally 
profitable,  the  ryot  would  as  readily  grow  indigo  as  rice  or  sugar-cane,  and  backed 
up  by  the  planter,  would  resist  all  interference  on  the  part  of  the  zemindar.  It 
is  not,  generally  speaking,  possible,  and  therefore  he  is  willing  to  turn  against 
the  planter.  I  say  the  cultivation  is  not  generally  possible,  because  under  certain 
rare  circumstances,  it  can  be  carried  on  without  difficulty,  but  that  is  only  when 
the  ryot  has  a  good  master,  and  is  only  called  on  to  give  up  a  small  portion  of  his 
land  for  indigo.  Factories  in  Bengal  have  so  multiplied  that  the  planter  cannot 
be  satisfied  with  a  small  portion  of  the  ryot's  land  for  indigo,  and  therefore  affrays 
constantly  take  place  in  the  attempt  to  compel  the  ryot,  either  to  give  up  his  land 
for  indigo  or  to  sow  lands  for  which  he  has  received  advances. 

6.  Should  the  Government  for  the  benefit  of  the  planter, 
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for  the  protection  of  indigo  cultivation,  Mr.  Beaufort's  suggestions  in  regard  to 
the  registration  of  deeds  should  be  attended  to,  but  being  opposed  to  any  such 
law  I  need  not  enlarge  on  the  details  which  might  be  required  in  carrying  it  into 
operation. 


4/ 


From  C.  Steer,  Esq.,  Judge  of  Backergunge,  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Government 
of  Bengal  (No.  31),  dated  the  7th  February  i855. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  No.  3079,  of  the 
I4th  December  1854,  with  its  enclosures,  relating  to  the  expediency  of  re-enact- 
ing a  law  for  summarily  enforcing  tin-  execution  of  contracts  fur  the  cultivation 
of  indigo. 

2.  I  am  utterly  averse  to  the  system  of  indigo  advances  as  it  now  prevails,  and 
consider  that  it  should  be  discouraged  rather  than  facilities  should  be  given  to 
extend  it.  None  but  a  planter  would  deny  that  the  cultivation  of  indigo  was  not 
profitable  to  the  ryot.  Is  it  for  Government  to  encourage  such  a  system?  Make 
the  cultivation  profitable,  and  the  ryots  will  of  their  o»n  free  will  and  accord,  and 
without  the  enactment  of  special  laws,  enter  into  contracts  for  the  cultivation  of 
indigo  as  readily  as  they  will  any  other  sort  of  produce,  and  will  be  a*  little  likely 
to  break  their  contracts  as  they  are  when  engaging  for  the  cultivation  of  any  other 
sort  of  produce. 

3.  Every  honest  planter  will  admit  that  no  ryot  will  take  an  advance  unless  he 
is  in  the  last  extremity,  and  that  none  ever  get  out  of  the  planter's  books  who  are 
once  in  them.  The  reason  of  this  is  plain,  indigo  cultivation  is  ruin  to  the  ryot. 
As  well  mi^ht  Government  give  countenance  and  support  to  the  usurious  mahajun 
as  to  the  planter  as  he  now  deals  with  his  cultivators.  Both  planter  and  mahajun 
act  in  the  same  way,  both  take  advantage  of  the  ryot's  necessities,  and  both  derive 
a  usurious  profit  from  their  dealings.  Let  the  planters  allow  to  the  ryots  a  fair 
share  of  the  profits  they  themselves  derive,  and  there  will  be  no  complaints  that 
the  ryots  are  eternally  breaking  their  contracts.  The  natives  are  not  slow  in 
perceiving  where  their  interest  lies,  and  the  date  cultivation  is  an  example  how 
readily  they  will  adopt  the  cultivation  of  an  article  from  which  a  profit  is  likely 
to  be  gained,  and  they  are  not  deterred  by  the  knowledge  that  years  will  elapse 
before  they  obtain  the  slightest  return.  If  the  ryot  received  from  the  planter  a 
price  for  the  plant  he  delivers,  that  would  enable  him  to  stand  the  loss  of  a  bad 
season  occasionally,  he  would  with  greater  readiness  cultivate  indigo  than  he 
now  does  the  date  tree  and  the  sugar  cane,  and  it  is  solely  because  there  is  no 
reciprecality  of  advantage  that  the  indigo  cultivation  is  so  much  detested.  As 
the  planters,  then,  have  it  in  their  own  power  to  remedy  the  evil  they  complain 
of,  they  should  be  told  to  apply  that  remedy  ;  and  a  hateful  and  an  unfair  system, 
such  as  the  system  of  advanct-s  now  is,  should  never  in  my  opinion  meet  with 
any  support  from  Government. 

4.  It  may  well  be  questioned  how  far  indigo  cultivation,  carried  on  a3  it  is  now, 
is  really  beneficial  to  the  country.  A  planter  spends  a  great  deal  of  money;  he 
gives  employment  to  a  great  number  of  persons;  his  residence  in  the  country  is 
in  many  ways  beneficial  to  the  neighbourhood  in  which  he  dwells — these  are  all 
obvious  advantages;  and  it  is  also  very  true  that  in  indigo  districts  many  a 
zemindar  gets  a  good  r<  nt  for  his  estate  from  the  planter,  promply  paid,  where 
he  formerly  found  it  difficult  to  collect  a  small  and  precarious  rent.  The  profits 
to  the  planter  on  his  indigo  enable  him  to  pay  a  rent  above  what  he  can  himself 
collect.  But  if,  as  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt,  that  the  indigo  has  been 
obtained  on  a  system  ruinous  to  the  planter's  tenants,  then,  however  valuable 
indigo  may  be  as  an  article  of  commerce,  it  would  be  better  for  the  sake  of  the 
ryots  if  there  was  not  a  stick  of  indigo  in  the  laud. 

5.  So  difficult  is  ft  to  get  lands  for  indigo  that  the  planter  finds  it  necessary 
to  admit  into  his  partnership  the  lord  of  the  soil.  To  him  he  gives  in  the  shape 
of  enhanced  rent  the  profit  for  indigo,  which  in  fairness  belongs  to  the  ryot,  and 
the  planters  have  only  to  give  that  share  to  the  ryot  to  make  the  cultivation  of 
indigo  as  popular  as  it  is  now  the  reverse,  and  they  will  then  not  need  to  lease 
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lands  at  an  unfair  rate,  only  that  they  may  have  their  indigo  cultivators  more 
under  their  thumb. 

6.  As  planter  only,  planters  do  not  benefit  the  country.  As  planters  they 
certainly  introduce  a  crop  which  is  highly  remunerative,  but  they  take  all  the 
profit  themselves,  and  keep  the  cultivators  poorer  than  they  would  be  if  allowed 
to  cultivate  the  poorest  description  of  produce.  Planters,  who  are  also  zemin- 
dars, have  two  things  to  look  to,  their  indigo  and  their  ryots.  These  are  the 
men  whom  we  may  look  to  be  a  real  blessing  to  the  country,  for  their  interest  as 
proprieiors  of  the  land  makes  them  careful  to  protect  the  ryots,  and  they  cannot 
push  indigo  cultivation  to  a  ruinous  extent,  as  regards  the  ryots,  without  suffer- 
ing in  a  like  degree  themselves.  In  their  hands,  a  law  making  the  breach  of 
indi»o  contracts  criminal  would  be  as  little  abused  as  it  would  be  little  used. 
Cut  the  planter  who  only  holds  land  that  he  may  compel  his  tenants  to  raise 
indigo  for  him,  is  not  one  whose  power  over  the  tenantry  ought  to  be  strength- 
ened. He  cultivates  indigo  upon  usury,  and  like  every  other  usurer  should  be 
left  to  the  remedy  of  the  civil  court. 

7.  It  will  not  be  deemed  out  of  place  to  mention  that  I  consulted  Messrs. 
Hampton  k  Reily  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Beaufort's  letter,  as  they  have  both 
had  considerable  experience  in  indigo  districts.  Their  opinions  and  those  above 
expressed  are  identical. 


From  G.  C.  Cheap,  Esq.,  Sessions  Judge  of  Rajshahye,  to  A.  W.  Russell,  Esq., 
Under  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal  (No.  8),  dated  the  17th 
February  1855. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  No.  3079,  of  the 
14th  of  December  last,  with  its  enclosures,  calling  on  me  to  report  my  opinion 
on  the  suggestions  made  by  Mr.  Beaufort,  the  joint  magistrate  of  Pubna,  for  the 
revival  or  re-enactment  of  Sections  II.  and  111.,  Regulation  V.  of  1830. 

2.  These  sections  were,  1  believe,  rescinded,  with  reference  to  the  orders  con- 
tained in  a  despatch  of  the  Honourable  the  Court  of  Directors,  dated  so  far  back 
as  the  10th  April  1832.  The  reasons  given  by  the  Court  were  embodied  in  the 
32d,  33d,  34th,  36th,  37th  and  41st  paragraphs  of  their  letter;  and,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  are  so  conclusive  against  the  re-enactment,  that  I  do  not  see  how 
such  penal  rules  for  breach  of  civil  contracts  could  ever  be  sanctioned  by  the 
Legislature. 

3.  Though  none  of  the  gentlemen  who  signed  the  despatch  are  now  in  the 
Court,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  present  members  of  the  Court  would 
unanimously  subscribe  to  the  opinion  recorded  by  their  predecessors. 

4.  I  would  also  beg  leave  to  remark,  that  in  this  age  of  "  free  trade,"  no 
special  penal  enactment  for  breach  of  contract  for  the  manufacture  of  indigo 
would  ever  have  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  before  whom  all  Acts  of  the  Indian 
Government  have,  I  believe,  to  be  laid. 

5.  For  the  above,  and  other  obvious  reasons  ihat  I  do  not  think  it  necessary 
to  state,  as  it  would  only  be  useless  occupying  the  time  of  his  Honour  the  Lieu- 
tenant Governor,  I  am  against  the  re-enaetiuent  of  the  rules  of  Regulation  V.  of 
1830  rescinded. 

P..V. — The  whole  of  the  correspondence  that  took  place  relating  to  indigo 
manufacture  appeared  in  a  Blue  Book,  published  in  1833,  and  at  my  suggestion 
was  reprinted  by  Messrs.  Thacker  &.  Co.  in  1834.  The  pamphlet  is  entitled 
"  Papers  relating  to  the  Settlement  of  Europeans  in  India ;  republished  from  the 
Parliamentary  Reports,  by  W.  Thacker  &.  Co.,  Calcutta,"  and  may  still  be 
obtained  from  ihcni ;  if  not,  I  shall  be  happy  to  send  you  the  copy  I  have. 
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From  D.  I.  Money,  Esq.,  Judge  of  Moorshedabad,  to  the  Secretary  to  the 
Government  of  Bengal  (No.  89),  dated  the  26th  March  1855. 

Sir, 

I  have  to  apologise  for  the  delay  which  has  occurred-  in  the  submission  of 
reply  to  your  letter  (circular),  No.  3079,  dated  14th  December 

1854,  forwarding  copies  of  letters,  as  per  margin,  and  requesting  Lptier  from  Commiwioner  of  the 
my  opinion  regarding  the  re-enactment,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Rajshahye  Division,  No.  402.  dated 
Beaufort,  of  Sections  ll  and  III.  of  Regulation  V.  of  1830,  for  the  t££Z^^«&%L 
purpose  of  enforcing  the  execution  of  contracts  relating  to  the  Letter  from  the  joint  magistrate 
cultivation  and  delivery  of  the  indigo  plant.  and  deputy  collector  of  Pubna,  No. 

»0,  dated  26th  October  1854,  to 

2.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  Mr.  Beaufort  has  shown  the  Commissioner  of  the  Rnjshahyc 
good  cause  for  the  re-enactment  of  the  sections  above-men-  Division. 

tioned,  which,  although  no  reason  was  given,  were  probably 
repealed  by  the  Government,  as  pressing  hardly  upon  the  ryot,  and  giving  too 
much  power  to  the  planter.  It  was  a  power  which  was  not  possessed  by  those 
who  had  vested  rights  in  land,  the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  and  should  only 
be  delegated  by  the  law  to  those  who  speculate  in  one  branch  of  the  commerce 
of  the  country  upon  clear  and  undeniable  proo  f  of  exigency,  and  not  "  merely 
to  keep  matters  quiet." 

3.  It  is  a  common  notion,  I  believe,  in  almost  every  district  that  the  ryots  are 
averse  to  the  cultivation  of  indigo,  and  that  the  agricultural  community  have 
suffered  much  from  its  cultivation.  To  what  extent  this  is  true  could  only  be 
ascertained  by  a  commission  of  inquiry.  As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  there  is 
little  or  no  aversion  on  the  part  of  either  the  ryot  or  the  zemindar  to  the  culti- 
vation of  indigo  on  alluvial  lands,  because  they  do  not  yield  other  crops  in  greater 
abundance,  and  such  aversion  only  exists,  and  excites  in  the  end  opposition  and 
violence,  when  the  planter  is  determined  to  sow  indigo  upon  soil  which  the  ryot 
believes  would  give  him  an  exuberant  crop,  and  pay  him  better  if  sown  with 
paddy,  or  any  other  seed.  Though  in  many  instances,  for  no  just  cause  what- 
ever, the  zemindar  may  instigate  the  ryot  ton  breach  of  his  contract,  and  deserves 
punishment ;  yet,  in  cases  like  the  above,  where  the  contract  is  forced  while  the 
aversion  exists,  the  natural  consequence  is  opposition,  and  the  zemindar  becomes 
the  ryot's  protector. 

4.  The  object  to  be  attained  under  the  proposed  re-enactment  is  compensation 
for  injury,  and  this  can  be  more  speedily  and  less  vindictively  attained  by  altering 
the  civil  law  than  by  re-enacting  a  penal  one. 

5.  Redress  by  summary  suits  is  insufficient.  I  would  lessen  the  period  of  20 
days  fixed  for  serving  summons  to  defendants  under  the  provisions  of  Clause  2, 
Section  III.  Regulation  VI.  of  1823,  to  10  duys,  and  I  would  amend  Section  V. 
Regulation  X.  of  1836,  which  gives  power  to  judges  to  make  over  summary  suits 
relating  to  indigo  for  trial  to  the  Principal  Sudder  Ameens  and  Sudder  Ameens, 
by  providing  that  indigo  planters  should  be  allowed  to  institute  suits,  according 
as  they  may  value  their  claim,  direct  in  the  Courts  of  the  Principal  Sudder 
Amcen,  Sudder  Ameen  and  Moonsiff,  instead  of  by  the  slower  process  of  transfer 
by  the  judge. 

6.  By  Clause  4,  Section  V.  Regulation  VI.  of  1823,  the  amount  of  penalty  in 
breaches  of  contract,  owing  to  accident,  is  regulated.  If  to  every  contract  was 
attached,  as  a  penalty  for  its  infringement,  an  estimated  amount  of  damages, 
fixed  either  with  reference  to  the  advances  to  the  ryot  or  the  quantity  of  land 
contracted  for,  the  planter,  in  a  summary  suit,  would  realise  the  full  amount  of 
his  losses.  Without  some  such  provision,  it  would  at  any  rate  take  time,  even  if 
it  would  not  be  difficult,  upon  the  institution  of  a  summary  suit,  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  damages,  and  delay  would  ensue  in  recovering  the  amount  and 
awarding  the  same  to  the  planter. 

7.  Mr.  Beaufort  states  that  "  the  civil  prosecution  of  a  large  number  of  ryots 
involves  a  large  expenditure,  the  greater  portion  of  which  can  never  be 
recovered." 

Section  VI.  Regulation  VI.  of  1823  provides  for  indigo  suits  by  the  same  pro- 
cess as  suits  for  arrears  and  exactions  of  rent.    Section  VII.  of  Regulation  VIII. 
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of  1831,  regarding  summary  suits  for  rent,  provides  that  summary  claims  pre- 
ferred under  Section  IV.  of  that  Regulation,  shall  be  written  on  paper  bearing  a 
stamp  of  one-fourth  the  value  which  would  have  been  required  in  a  regular  suit, 
in  spite  of  which,  in  summary  suits  connected  with  the  Civil  Court,  the  stamp 
value  sometimes  exceeds  the  value  of  the  claim.  The  latter  part  of  that  section, 
authorising  collectors  to  take  a  plaint  on  eight  annas'  stamp,  where  a  party  is 
unable  to  pay  the  price  of  the  prescribed  stamp,  should  be  also  extended  to 
summary  suits  for  indigo. 

8.  If,  when  the  plaint  is  proved,  the  planter  can  obtain  a  decree  with  co9ts, 
and  in  execution  realise  the  amount  decreed,  with  interest  and  costs;  and  if  by 
expediting  the  summary  process,  and  lessening  the  expense,  he  can  both  speedily 
and  cheaply  obtain  compensation  for  his  losses,  there  is  no  reason  to  apprehend 
that  affrays  would  be  the  more  frequent  consequence  of  the  planter's  going  to 
law.  and  seeking  its  redress  under  such  provisions,  than  if  the  stringent  repealed 
statutes  alluded  to  were  re-enacted. 

9.  Very  few  contracts  have  been  registered  under  Clause  1,  Section  III., 
Regulation  XX.  of  1812,  although  the  cultivation  of  indigo  has  increased.  I 
concur  with  Mr.  Beaufort  in  his  opinion  regarding  the  register  of  contracts,  and 
the  period  at  which  they  should  expire.  But  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  be,  under  careful  provisions,  registered  by  the  moonsifis  as  well  as  by  the 
magistrate,  deputy  magistrate  and  collector,  and  also  by  the  pergunnah  cazees, 
under  Regulation  XXXIX.  of  1793,  on  the  payment  of  certain  fees  which  might 
be  fixed. 


From  J.  C.  Dodgton,  Esq.,  Magistrate  of  Rajshahye,  to  A.  W.  Russell,  Esq., 
Under  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal  (No.  3),  dated  the  3d  January 
1855. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt,  of  your  circular  letter,  No.  3079, 
of  the  14th  December  1854,  forwarding  a  copy  of  Mr.  Beaufort's  report  on  the 
expediency  of  re-enacting  a  law  for  summarily  enforcing  contracts  for  growing 
indigo  entered  into  by  the  planters  with  the  ryots,  together  with  a  copy  of  Mr. 
Gouldsbury's  letter  on  the  subject,  aud  requesting  me  to  give  my  opinion  on  the 
matter  in  question  ;  aud,  in  reply  thereto,  to  inform  you  that  I  most  fully  concur 
in  what  Mr.  Beaufort  suggests,  and  for  like  reasons  to  those  fully  given  by  that 
officer;  for  I  consider  that  the  re-enactment  of  Sections  II.  and  III.  of  Regu- 
lation V.  of  1830  would  go  a  great  way  in  preventing  those  affrays  with  the 
ryots,  of  which  the  zemindars  are  the  main  instigators.  I  am  also  of  opinion, 
that  all  contracts  of  this  description  ought  to  be  immediately  registered  by  the 
persons  themselves,  and  at  the  smallest  possible  expense  to  the  contracting  par- 
ties, and  should  not  bo  held  valid  in  any  court  unless  so  registered  ;  nor  should 
these  contracts  be  enforced  beyond  the  current  year,  for  if  held  valid  beyond  that 
time  a  door  would  be  opened  for  oppression. 

I  consider  the  law  as  it  at  present  stands,  by  referring  the  planter  to  a  civil 
suit,  gives  him  no  protection  whatever,  for  when  a  ryot  agrees  to  cultivate,  say 
10  beegahs  of  indigo,  he  generally  receives  an  advance  of  20  rupees,  or  two  rupees 
per  beegah,  giving  no  security  after  the  vexatious  delay  which  at  present  is  inse- 
parable from  a  civil  suit,  if  he  obtains  a  decree  against  the  defaulter,  finds  that 
the  whole  property  of  the  ryot  is  not  worth  half  of  the  original  sum  advanced  to 
him,  not  to  mention  the  costs  of  the  civil  suit. 

Such  being  the  case,  I  consider  that  what  Mr.  Beaufort  advocates,  if  carried 
out,  would  be  of  immense  benefit  to  all  indigo  planters,  without  in  the  least 
degree  being  a  source  of  hardship  to  the  zemindar  or  his  ryots. 
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From  II.  B.  Zau-ford,  Esq.,  Officiating  Magistrate  of  Nuddea,  to  the  Under 
Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal  (No.  31),  dated  the  12th  January 
1855. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  circular,  No.  3079, 
dated  the  14th  ultimo,  and  its  enclosures. 

2.  In  reply  thereto,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  I  consider  that  the  re-enacting 
of  the  law  for  summarily  enforcing  the  execution  of  contracts  entered  into  for 
the  cultivation  and  delivery  of  indigo  would  be  a  beneficial  measure,  provided 
that  a  stringent  law  were  enacted  to  prevent  its  abuse,  and  to  protect  the 
cultivators  of  the  plant. 

3.  Act  V.  of  1830,  before  the  repeal  of  the  two  first  sections,  was  altogether 
in  favour  of  the  planter,  and  left  the  ryot  entirely  at  his  mercy,  for,  of  course, 
the  planter  could  make  the  ryot  take  advances  to  any  amount,  and  after  that 
have  hiro  punished,  in  the  event  of  his  refusing  to  sow  his  land  with  Indigo. 

4.  Now  there  is  no  doubt  that  ryots  generally  object  to  the  cultivation  of 
indigo.  In  the  first  place,  when  the  advances  are  given,  the  ryot  receives  the 
money  with  his  own  hand,  but  before  he  has  left  the  compound  of  the  factory 
he  has  been  mulcted  of  the  best  part  of  it  by  the  factory  servants,  so  that 
he  is  not  much  better  off  when  he  leaves  the  factory  than  when  he  entered 
it.  I  do  not  see  how  this  can  be  put  a  stop  to,  for  though  many  planters 
make  the  advances  to  the  ryots  with  their  own  hands,  they  say  that  they 
know  the  factory  servants  take  a  certain  part  for  themselves  from  the  ryots 
immediately  the  money  is  paid. 

5.  Then  again  indigo  is  not  a  crop  which  pays,  as  any  honest  planter  will 
allow;  and  very  often,  so  far  from  paying,  it  is  a  dead  loss  to  the  ryots;  this 
being  the  case,  their  antipathy  to  the  crop  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  moreover, 
if  in  a  bad  season,  the  ryot  who  has  received  advances  cannot  produce  a  sufficient 
crop  of  indigo  to  cover  those  advances,  the  sum  in  which  he  is  indebted  to  the 
factory  is  carried  on  under  the  head  of  advances  to  him,  although  he  may  receive 
nothing  at  all. 

6.  This  is,  I  think,  exceedingly  unjust,  and  in  my  opinion  the  planter  ought 
to  have  no  claim  whatever  against  the  ryot,  after  the  ryot  has  sown  and  delivered 
the  crop  of  the  specified  quantity  of  land  which  he  (the  ryot)  agreed  to  sow. 

7.  It  is  not  the  ryot's  fault  if  the  crop  turn  out  a  bad  one,  and  if  so,  why 
should  he  be  obliged  to  bear  the  burthen  of  the  loss  of  it ;  if  the  planter  had 
sown  and  cultivated  the  indigo  himself,  and  an  adequate  crop  had  not  been  pro- 
duced, the  planter  would  have  had  to  bear  the  loss  himself,  and  because  the  ryot 
has  sown  the  crop,  why  should  he  have  to  bear  the  loss  for  the  planter  ? 

8.  When  planters  are  asked  why  they  do  not  take  the  cultivation  of  indigo 
into  their  own  hands,  and  do  away  with  the  system  of  advances,  they  will  tell 
you  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  attend  properly  to  the  operations  of  a  large 
concern  ;  there  may  be  some  force  in  this  argument,  but  I  am  quite  sure  that 
one  reason  for  their  disliking  the  cultivation  is,  the  knowledge  that  the  loss  in 
a  bad  season  would  fall  on  themselves  instead  of  on  the  ryots. 

9.  Then  again  many  planters,  instead  of  apportioning  a  reasonable  quantity 
of  the  ryots'  land  for  the  cultivation  of  indigo,  will  take  a  third  or  even  a  half 
of  course;  when  this  is  the  case,  the  ryot's  time  is  almost  wholly  taken  up  with 
his  indigo  crop,  and  as  this  dots  not  pay  him,  he  necessarily  becomes  a  ruined 
roan. 

10.  Now  I  know  of  one  concern  in  this  district,  in  which  the  manager  only 
takes  two  beegahs  out  of  30  for  the  cultivation  of  indigo.  The  loss  of  his  ryots 
on  that  crop,  therefore,  is  so  small,  that  it  is  scarcely  felt  by  them,  and  it  is  a  loss 
for  which  they  are  compensated  by  the  protection  afforded  to  them  by  the  factory. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  two  beegahs  out  of  80  is  the  utmost  that  any  planter 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  take,  but  if  one  man  can  make  taking  that  quantity  pay, 
no  one  ought,  I  think,  to  be  allowed  to  take  the  excessive  quantity  which,  as  I 
have  shown  above,  some  are  in  the  habit  of  taking* 
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11.  There  is  no  denying  that  the  planters  require  protection  for  their  crops  after 
they  are  sown,  as  the  zemindars  are  constantly  stirring  up  the  ryots  to  refuse 
to  sow  after  they  have  taken  advances,  and  I  think  that  the  re-enacting  of  the 
two  first  sections  of  Act  V.  of  1830,  would  be  sufficient  to  protect  their  interests 
though  at  the  same  time  I  think  a  clause  should  be  added  to  section  IV.  of  the 
Act  (unrepealed),  making  it  a  misdemeanour  for  a  man  to  plough  up  his  own 
indigo  after  he  has  taken  advances  for  the  crop ;  for  the  present  law,  as  inter- 
preted by  the  Sudder  Nizamut  Adawlut,  allows  a  ryot  to  destroy  his  crop  himself 
after  he  has  taken  advances,  and  refers  the  planter  for  redress  to  the  civil  court. 

12.  If  a  law  such  as  this  be  passed  for  the  protection  of  the  planter,  there 
should  be  a  stringent  one  passed  for  the  protection  of  the  ryot,  one  proviso  of 
which  should  be  that  no  planter  should  be  allowed  to  take  more  than  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  ryots'  land  for  the  cultivation  of  indigo.  I  imagine  that  it 
could  be  easily  ascertained  from  the  planters  themselves  what  a  fair  proportion 
is.  If  any  ryot  chose  voluntarily  to  take  advances  to  sow  more  thau  the  lecal 
quantity  of  his  land  with  indigo,  and  afterwards  refused  to  sow,  the  criminal 
courts  should  only  be  empowered  to  enforce  the  sowing  of  the  legal  quantity, 
and  the  planter  might  sue  the  ryot  for  any  further  claims  against  him  in  the 
civil  courts;  without  a  proviso  of  this  nature,  an  agreement  would  be  taken  from 
every  ryot  to  sow  any  quantity  of  land  the  planter  pleased,  and  the  law  would 
thus  become  a  dead  letter. 

13.  Another  feature  of  this  law  should  he  that  if,  owing  to  a  bad  season,  or 
any  other  cause  out  of  the  control  of  the  ryot,  the  produce  of  the  land  which  he 
had  sown  did  not  cover  the  advances  which  he  had  received,  the  planter  should 
have  no  claim  against  the  ryot  on  that  account,  it  being  manifestly  more  equit- 
able that  the  loss  consequent  on  a  bad  crop  should  be  borne  by  the  planter  than 
by  the  ryot  who  was  obliged  to  sow  it  for  him. 

14.  If  some  such  law  as  this  were  passed  for  the  protection  of  planters  and 
ryots,  indigo  cultivation  would  be  more  popular,  I  think,  in  the  eyes  of  the  people, 
and  the  protection  afforded  to  the  planters  would  prevent  many  of  the  unseemly 
outbreaks  which,  at  present,  are  of  too  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Mofussil. 


From  A.  E.  Russell,  Esq.,  Magistrate  of  Tirhoot,  to  A.  IV.  Russell,  Esq., 
Under-Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal  (No.  20),  dated  the  19th 
January  1855. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  circular  letter, 
Ho.  3070,  dated  14th  ultimo,  forwarding  copies  of  letters  from  Mr.  Beaufort  and 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Rajshahye  division,  regarding  the  expediency  of  re- 
enacting  a  law,  making  the  evasion  of  indigo  contracts  by  ryots  punishable  by 
the  criminal  courts. 

2.  It  appears  to  me  that,  in  some  cases,  the  indigo  planter  is  certainly  put  to 
great  inconvenience  and  loss  by  the  evasion  of  the  contracts  by  the  ryots,  as 
though  he  may  obtain  a  decree  against  the  ryot,  it  is  very  often  quite  impossible 
to  levy  enough  from  his  property  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  law  proceedings 
and  the  amount  decreed ;  but  though  many  of  these  cases  are  so  like  fraud  on 
the  part  of  the  ryots,  that  they  might  be  justly  punishable  for  the  offence,  yet 
taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  in  many  parts  of  the  country  the  cultiva- 
tion of  indigo  is  rather  a  forced  than  a  voluntary  act  on  the  part  of  the  ryot,  as 
is  shown  bv  the  fact  that  scarcely  any  factory  in  this  district  has  cultivation  in 
any  mouzafi,  except  in  such  as  arc  let  in  farm  to  the  factory,  I  do  not  think  that 
it  is  advisable  to  enact  a  law  which  would  make  the  evasion  of  a  contract,  in 
many  instances  forced  on  the  ryot  against  his  will,  a  matter  for  punishment 
under  the  criminal  law. 

3.  In  cases  where  the  cultivation  of  indigo  is  voluntarily  undertaken  by  the 
ryots,  it  has  often  appeared  to  me  a  hardship  that  the  planter  should  have  no 
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redress  except  through  the  civil  courts  ;  but  in  enacting  a  law  of  this  kind,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  iuto  consideration  the  state  of  indigo  contracts  in  general,  and 
I  do  not  feel  inclined,  all  things  being  taken  into  consideration,  to  recommend 
the  enactment  of  such  a  law. 


From  G.  A.  Pepper ,  Esq.,  Officiating  Magistrate  of  Purneah,  to  the  Secretary  to 
the  Government  of  Bengal  (No.  45),  dated  the  22d  January  1855. 

Sir, 

In  reply  to  your  letter,  No.  3079,  dated  34th  December  1854,  and  to  the  in- 
quiry contained  in  it,  I  beg  to  subscribe  the  following  opinion  : — 

The  question  at  present  under  consideration  is,  whether  an  Act,  as  proposed 
by  Mr.  Beaufort,  to  make  the  non-fulfilment  of  a  contract  entered  into  by  a  ryot 
subject  to  summary  trial  and  punishment  in  a  criminal  court  would  be  beneficial 
or  otherwise? 

It  is  universally  admitted,  that  the  preesnt  state  of  the  law  is  defective  ;  that 
it  affords  no  protection  or  security  to  the  interests  of  the  planter,  and  for  the 
ends  of  justice  is  totally  inadequate  ;  that  it  is  much  too  dilatory,  and  that 
planters  avoid  resorting  to  it,  as  it  only  entails  additional  loss  upon  themselves. 
Under  these  circumstances,  some  new  law  becomes  absolutely  necessary  ;  but  it 
is  questionable  whether  more  evil  than  good  would  not  result,  if  the  Act,  as  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Beaufort,  be  passed  without  any  corresponding  check ;  and  1  think 
Mr.  Beaufort's  plan  of  confining  the  validity  of  an  engagement  to  one  year  would 
not  alone  be  sufficient,  though  an  excellent  measure  in  itself. 

From  inquiries,  I  find  that  the  generality  of  planters  would  approve  of  the 
proposed  law  ;  but  some  have  objected,  on  the  ground  of  it  giving  the  planter 
too  much  power,  and  that  when  formerly  it  existed  it  was  much  abused.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  appears  to  me  that  a  summary  process  by  civil  law  would 
be  most  advisable,  whereby  all  the  advantages  proposed  by  the  new  law  would 
be  secured  without  many  of  its  objections. 

However,  on  taking  the  subject  into  consideration,  it  appears  to  me  that  every 
person  voluntarily  entering  into  a  compact  should  be  bound  to  perform  it,  or 
bear  the  loss;  but  herein  lies  the  difficulty,  that  it  is  not  a  criminal  act  to  decline 
fulfilling  a  contract ;  and  secondly,  a  ryot,  who  so  breaks  his  engagement,  and 
seriously  injures  the  planter,  is,  generally  speaking,  a  pauper,  or  at  least  so 
manages  to  dispose  of  his  property  as  to  make  it  worse  than  useless  to  prosecute 
him  for  damages.    It  not  unfrequently  happens,  too,  that  the  want  of  ready 
money  makes  a  ryot  enter  into  tire  agreement,  when  he  is  well  aware  at  the  time 
that  he  cannot  fulfil  it,  and  has  no  intention  of  doing  so,  or  sows  bad  grain,  or  at 
an  unfavourable  season,  thereby  hoping  by  the  loss  of  the  crop  to  secure  his  lands 
for  some  other  purpose.    However,  these  subterfuges  and  fraudulent  practices  of 
the  ryot,  whether  instigated  by  a  neighbouring  zemindar,  or  by  personal  motives, 
prove  the  inadequacy  of  the  present  law,  and  the  necessity  of  some  other  more 
summary  and  more  stringent.    But  again,  there  is  a  serious  objection  to  the  one 
proposed.    It  strikes  at  a  great  principle  ;  it  brings  civil  acts,  which  are  cogni- 
zant by  the  civil  law,  within  the  scope  of  the  criminal  law.    It  tends  to  make 
cognizant  by  the  criminal  law  acts  which  are  not  criminal.    It  interferes  with 
the  liberty  of  the  subject.    For  instance,  a  ryot  enters  into  an  agreement,  from 
which  he  thought  a  corresponding  advantage  would  accrue  to  himself;  but, 
after  all  the  formalities  are  gone  through,  upon  more  mature  reflection,  he  finds 
that  he  has  been  overreached  ;  will  he  be  imprisoned  for  withdrawing  from  such 
a  contract  f    He  finds  his  contract  injurious  to  his  interests,  perhaps  seriously  so ; 
he  is  therefore  willing  to  bear  the  loss  by  civil  law,  incurred  by  the  infringement 
of  his  contract,  provided  he  can  save  himself  from  ruin.    Would  there  be  any 
crime  in  his  doing  so ;  on  the  contrary,  would  it  not  be  a  serious  infringement 
of  his  liberty  to  compel  him  to  endure  more  loss  than  justice  requires  and  is 
necessary,  and  to  prevent  him  seeking  what  he  considers  his  best  interests  ?  How 
can  a  man  be  criminally  prosecuted  lor  seeking  at  his  own  cost  to  better  him- 
self?   In  my  opinion,  it  is  only  when  he  becomes  without  just  cause  unwilling, 
or  foreknowingly  unable  to  bear  the  loss,  and  thereby  casts  the  burden  of  his  own 
shortsightedness  intentionally  upon  another,  that  any  criminality  can  be  attached 
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to  his  act,  and  that  he  might  be  deservingly  and  advantageously  subjected  for 
fraud  to  the  criminal  authority. 

Besides,  as  we  are  administrating  for  planters  and  zemindars,  it  would  be  as 
well  to  consider  what  it  is  they  wish  to  secure.  The  object  and  interest  of  a 
planter  is  to  secure  as  much  labour  on  as  moderate  terms  as  possible,  and  for  that 
purpose  he  makes  advances  to  the  ryots.  Is  he  not  bound  to  take  some  pre- 
cautions previous  to  doing  so,  or  is  he  to  proceed  blindly  to  work  and  leave  his 
interests  to  the  protection  of  the  law?  The  law  protects  him  who  seeks  to  pro- 
tect himself,  and  the  planter  should  not  have  that  protected  by  an  arbitrary  law 
which  might  be  secured  by  an  exercise  of  proper  caution.  The  planter's  interest 
is  to  protect  rather  than  oppress  the  ryot,  on  the  principle  that  free  labour  is  more 
productive  than  forced,  and  the  ryot's  interest  in  most  cases  is  to  adhere  to  his 
contract.  The  reason  of  his  breaking  it  is,  th.it  he  has  to  serve  two  masters  who 
are  generally  opposed  to  each  other,  the  zemindar  and  the  European  planter,  and 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  former,  the  ryot  enters  into  fraudulent  contracts 
with  the  latter.  The  ryot  is  to  blame  for  entering  into  the  contract,  but  the 
planter  should,  in  my  opinion,  exercise  more  circumspection,  and  make  no 
advances  till  he  knows  the  ryot's  ability  to  fulfil  Ins  promise,  and  has  sufficient 
security  offered  for  its  performance.  It  is,  generally  speaking,  fraud  on  the  one 
side  and  negligence  on  the  other.  But  should  the  law  exist,  will  the  planter  be 
benefited  to  the  extent  proposed  and  expected  '?  A  ryot  in  prison  connot  return 
him  the  crop  he  agreed  for,  and  the  fear  of  being  subjected  to  such  a  degradation 
mav  deter  nil  the  more  respectable  ryot*  from  taking  any  advances  or  making 
any  such  agreements,  and  so  render  the  law  nugatory,  while  those  only  who  did 
not  fear  the  result,  and  consequently  would  not  be  deterred  by  it,  would  work  on 
such  terms. 

There  are  persons,  however,  against  whose  fraudulent  practices  a  planter 
requires  protection  much  more  than  against  the  ryots,  and  these  are  ill-disposed, 
unscrupulous,  and  extorting  zemindars.  For  instance,  a  planter  has  made 
advances  to  ryots  for  indigo  ;  this  takes  place  when  their  lands  are  under  water, 
but  when  the  season  arrives  for  sowing,  the  planter  wishes  to  measure  the  land 
engaged  to  him,  and  suddenly  finds  that  a  putneedar  or  a  zemindar  has  so  intimi- 
dated or  bought  over  the  ryots  that  he  will  not,  and  they  dare  not,  let  the  planter 
measure  the  lands  he  has  paid  for,  and  the  only  course  left  the  planter  is  to  do 
it  at  all  risks,  or  to  pay  the  required  fee  of  400  or  500  rupees  to  the  extortioner, 
whether  putneedar,  or  talookdar,  or  zemindar,  knowing  well  at  the  same  time 
thpt  the  next  year  will  bring  a  like  or  increased  demand. 

There  arc  native  planters  as  well  as  European;  there  are  respectable  men 
amongst  them,  but  there  are  also  some  of  the  most  unscrupulous  ;  what  is  to  deter 
any  of  the  latter  from  taking  advantage  of  the  great  power  entrusted  to  them,  unless 
there  is  some  corresponding  check  to  protect  the  ryot?  Limiting  the  period  of 
the  validity  of  the  agreement  to  ouo  year,  as  Mr.  Beaufort  proposes,  only  pre- 
scribes a  bound  to  their  authority,  but  docs  not  give  any  security  against  the 
abuse  of  it.  From  these  and  similar  consideration*,  I  would  propose  a  summary 
civil  process,  otherwise  I  cannot  advocate  the  proposed  new  law  without  some 
amendments  and  extension. 

Thus  I  beg  to  suggest  that  the  ryot  be  only  prosecutable  in  the  criminal  court, 
and  subject  to  one  month's  imprisonment  in  case — 

First.  He  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  magistrate  to  have  broken  a  good 
anil  valid  contract,  and  to  have  no  personal  property  or  other  means  whereby 
the  injury  inflicted  ou  the  planter  can  be  remedied  and  his  claims  satisfied.  But 
should  the  ryot  prove  that  he  possesses  property,  which  can  be  sold  to  indemnify 
the  claims  of  the  planter,  or  that  he  has  land  which  the  planter  can  use  for 
Taising  a  crop  of  indigo,  and  which  he  is  willing  to  cultivate,  or  give  the  planter 
to  be  cultivated,  or  has  given  good  and  sufficient  security  so  that  the  amount  can 
be  recovered,  I  would,  in  that  case,  remit  the  imprisonment  and  attach  the  pro- 
perty, pending  a  decision  by  civil  court,  or  else  give  to  the  criminal  court  the 
necessary  authority  to  award  damages. 

Secondly. — In  case  the  ryot  has  been  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  presiding 
authority  to  have  fraudulently  made,  or  to  have  broken  an  engagement  fraudu- 
lently, or  with  a  view  to  his  own  profit,  at  the  risk  of  the  planter. 

Thirdly. — In  case  of  having  broken  an  engagement,  the  ryot  possesses  no 
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available  property  or  has  no  sufficient  security,  which  was,  however,  sufficient  at 
the  time  of  making  the  contract  (for  if  insufficient  then  the  fault  is  (he  planter's 
for  accepting  it). 

Fourthly. — As  imprisonment  of  the  ryot  will  not  indemnify  the  planter,  I 
would  propose  that  in  all  cases  where  land  could  be  identified  and  proved  to 
belong  to  the  ryol,  and  he  had  no  other  means  of  repaying  the  planter,  that  the 
amount  of  land  engaged  for  in  the  contract  be  made  over  for  the  crop  or  the 
season  to  the  planter. 

Fifthly.— As  securities  and  zemindars  are  often  as  culpable,  or  more  so  than 
the  ryots,  all  persons  proved  to  have  aided  and  abetted  the  ryot  in  defrauding  the 
planter  should  be  punishable  by  fine  (for  instance,  two  ryots  stand  security  for  a 
third  when  he  enters  an  engagement  with  the  planter,  aud  fraudulently  assert 
that  they  possess  property,  or  connive  to  produce  property  to  deceive  and  induce 
the  planter  to  accept  their  security  and  make  the  advance).  In  such  a  case  I 
would  propose  that  not  only  the  ryot  be  afterwards  punishable  should  he  break, 
the  engagement,  but  that  the  sureties  be  made  also  responsible  and  subject  to  a 
like  sentence. 

Sixthly. — To  give  protection  to  the  ryot,  I  would  beg  to  suggest  that,  in  cases 
when  it  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Magistrate  that  the  charge  brought  by 
the  planter  against  any  lyot  is  unfounded  or  malicious,  the  planter  or  zemindar 
subject  himself  for  every  such  offence  to  one  month's  imprisonment  and 
200  rupees' fine  or  an  additional  month's  imprisonment,  and  that  the  Magistrate 
be  empowered  to  award  damages  to  the  ryot  from  the  amount  of  the  fine  levied, 
or  from  the  personal  property  of  the  defendants. 

Seventhly. — That  no  claim  for  broken  contracts  be  admissible  under  this  Act 
beyond  one  year  of  the  date  of  their  engngement. 

Eighth;.— That  planters  be  authorized  to  measure  lands  for  the  amount  of 
which  they  hold  engagements. 

Ail  which  I  still  think  might  be  as  well  or  better  done  by  a  Small-cause  Court 
than  by  a  Criminal. 


Prom  G.  Brigfd,  Esq.,  Magistrate;  of  Midmipore,  to  the  Under  Secretary  to  the 
Government  of  Bengal  (No.  39),  dated  the  29th  January  1855. 

Sir, 

In  reply  to  your  circular  letter,  No.  3079,  dated  the  14th  December  1854,  I 
have  ihe  honour  to  report,  that  no  necessity  appears  to  me  to  exist  to  make  the 
breach  of  contract  by  ryots  for  indigo  cultivation  a  criminal  offence.  The  law 
as  it  stands,  under  the  provisions  of  Regulations  VI.  of  1823  aud  V.  of  1830, 
and  Act  X.  of  1836,  is  in  my  opinion  quite  sufficient  to  secure  the  interests  of 
the  planters,  and  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  a  special  law  should 
be  passed  for  this  classs  of  people  without  extending  it  to  all  other  classes  engaged 
in  cultivation  of  other  kinds  of  crops,  and  who  are  equally  liable  to  the  same  loss 
and  inconvenience. 

2.  It  is  argued  that  from  want  of  such  a  law  planters  resort  to  violence  to 
compel  the  fulfilment  of  contracts,  and  that  breaches  of  the  peace  thereby  occur. 
I  do  not  sec  how  the  proposed  law  would  obviate  this.  Under  the  present  pre- 
vailing system  of  lattials  and  armed  retainers,  compulsion  would  in  most  cases 
be  primarily  resorted  to,  to  save  the  trouble,  inconvenience,  and  loss  of  time 
necessary  for  prosecution  in  the  criminal  courts.  The  prosecution  itself  would 
only  be  of  second  rate  importance,  and,  as  it  were,  kept  in  reserve  in  case  such 
other  means  failed,  or  it  was  seen  that  for  some  cause  it  would  be  an  unadvisable 
act  to  adopt  violence. 
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From  C.  F.  Carnac,  Esq.,  Magistrate  of  Moorahedabad,  to  the  Under  Secretary 
to  the  Government  of  Bengal  (No.  83),  dated  the  Gth  February  1855. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  No.  3079,  dated 
14th  December  last,  with  its  enclosures,  on  the  subject  of  contracts  entered  into 
for  the  cultivation  and  delivery  of  indigo  plant. 

2.  I  have  given  the  matter  my  best  consideration  and  conversed  with  several 
parties  on  the  subject,  and  although  I  was  in  the  first  instance  inclined  to  vote 
against  the  introduction  of  the  system  of  making  the  non-fulfilment  of  contracts 
for  indigo  penal,  fearing  lest  some  might  make  it  the  means  of  oppressing  the 
ryots,  I  have  now  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  provided  each  contract  be  regis- 
tered regularly,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Beaufort,  the  plan  cannot  help  being  of 
considerable  benefit  to  the  planter ;  whilst  it  will  not  in  any  way  tend  to  place  at 
the  disposal  of  many  of  the  class  another  instrument  of  tyranny  and  oppression. 

3.  There  is  no  fear,  I  think,  of  the  planters  themselves,  as  a  body,  abusing  the 
law,  if  passed  ;  for  I  believe  them  to  be  a  far  more  enlightened  and  better  class 
of  men  than  were  in  existence  when  the  former  Act  was  passed,  but  there  are  of 
course  exceptions  to  the  rule,  and  it  is  to  provide  against  their  abusing  the 
privilege  that  some  stringent  measures  should  be  adopted. 

4.  I  would  suggest,  however,  that  the  Act  should  apply  not  only  to  contracts 
for  indigo,  but  also  for  supplying  cocoons,  &c,  for  which  very  large  advances  are 
made  by  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  silk. 

5.  It  often  happens,  I  believe,  that  a  man  takes  advances  for  a  large  supply  of 
cocoons  according  to  cue  promise  of  the  bund,  or  supply.  Instead,  however,  of 
supplying  the  cocoons  in  question  to  the  manufacturer  who  has  really  advanced, 
he  goes  aud  offers  them  to  another,  who  readily  takes  tbem  off  his  hands,  and 
thereby  the  man  secures  a  double  price  for  his  cocoons,  at  the  expense  of  the 
party  who  h;is  advanced  for  them.  In  such  a  case  the  loser  has  no  redress 
except  iu  the  civil  court,  to  which  it  is  not  often  worth  his  while  to  have 
recourse. 

6.  The  contracts,  if  registered,  should  be  witnessed  by  two  parties,  not  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  one  advancing  the  money ;  and  the  registers  of  such 
deeds  should  be  appointed  by  the  Magistrate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  every  indigo 
factory  and  silk  filature. 

7.  I  think  that  the  sum  of  four  annas  would  be  a  sufficient  fee  for  registration, 
and  two  annas  lor  a  copy  of  every  deed.  This  charge  would  not  be  felt  by  any 
one,  and  would  be  sufficient  to  remunerate  the  register  himself. 

8.  Where  police  thannahs  are  available,  I  do  not  see  any  objectiou  to  the  con- 
tracts being  registered  there,  in  due  form,  and  noted  merely  in  the  razeenamcha 
to  prevent  any  fraud  ;  a  certain  fee  might  alio  be  allowed  to  the  several  police 
officers  entrusted  with  the  duty. 

9.  Where  a  Moonsiff's  cutchery  is  at  hand,  it  would,  I  tlpnk,  be  advisable  to 
entrust  him  with  the  registration  of  the  deeds  in  preference  to  the  darog'ihs. 


From  E.  W.  Molony,  Esq.,  Officiating  Magistrate  of  Jessore,  to  the  Under 
Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal  (No.  92),  dated  the  8th  February 
1855. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  circular,  No.  3079, 
dated  the  14th  of  December,  with  enclosures,  and  in  reply  beg  to  forward  my 
opinion  on  the  proposition  submitted  by  Mr.  Beaufort. 

2.  Mr.  Beaufort,  after  explaining  that  the  planter  has  no  remedy  for  breach 
of  contract  to  sow  indigo  but  in  the  civil  court,  goes  on  to  show  in  paragraphs  7 
to  13,  the  evils  resulting  from  such  breach  of  engagement  on  the  part  of  the 
ryot  when  backed  by  his  zemindar ;  that  the  expense  and  tediousness  of  a  civil 
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suit  prevents  the  adoption  of  that  course,  and  that  the  planter  is  in  consequence 
driven  to  compel  fulfilments  of  contracts  by  physical  force.  He  then  proceeds 
to  argue,  lhat  much  of  this  would  be  prevented  by  the  re-enactment  of  sections  II 
and  HI.  Regulation  V.  1830  ;  that  the  zemindars  would  cease  to  instigate  the  ryots 
to  break  their  contracts,  and  that  affrays  and  disturbances  would  be  of  much 
rarer  occurrence. 

3.  Mr.  Beaufort  correctly  states,  that  it  is  the  intervention  of  the  zemindars 
either  with  a  view  of  extorting  money  or  from  personal  motives  of  enmity  which 
causes  the  ryots  to  break  off  their  contracts;  but  I  do  not  agree  with  him  that 
the  law  he  proposes  will  remedy  this  evil,  though  it  may  check  it  in  some 
measure.  In  paragraph  14,  Mr.  Beaufort  says,  "The  zemindar  will  be  driven 
to  the  not  illegal  power  he  may  exercise  over  his  ryots  to  prevent  their  taking 
advances  instead  of  first  taking  and  then  repudiating  them."  This  will  bring 
the  planter  and  ryots  into  collision  and  will  lead  to  constant  disturbances,  and 
the  same  system  of  intimidation  will  be  necessary  to  make  the  ryots  take  ad- 
vances as  is  necessary  now  to  make  th^ni  fulfil  their  engagements ;  the  power  of 
the  zemindar,  as  instanced  in  paragraph  12,  will  not  be  lessened. 

4.  But  the  question  is,  not  whether  the  proposed  enactment  w  ill  tend  to  check 
affrays  or  oppression  ;  such  a  result  will  never  be  brought  about  by  this  or 
similar  laws,  until  the  cultivation  of  indigo  becomes  more  tasteful  to  the  ryots  ; 
but  whether  it  is  just  and  proper  to  give  assistance  to  cause  the  enforcement  of 
bond  fide  contracts  of  a  nature  particularly  liable  to  be  broken  through,  and 
which  if  not  enforced  very  summarily  entail  groat  loss  upon  the  planter.  This, 
I  think,  should  be  done,  and  I  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Beaufort  in  the  proposi- 
tions contained  in  the  14th  to  18th  paragraphs  of  his  letter.  No  person  should 
be  punishable  for  breach  of  a  contract  in  which  all  these  forms  had  not  been 
observed. 


From  F.  Beaufort,  Esq.,  Joint  Magistrate  of  Pubna,  to  A.  W.  Russell,  Esq., 
Under  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal  (No.  114),  dated  the  19th 
March  1855. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  No.  3070,  of 
the  14th  December  last,  with  its  enclosures,  regarding  the  summary  enforcement 
of  contracts  for  the  cultivation  of  indigo. 

2.  Having  expressed  my  own  opinion  on  this  subject  at  full  length,  it  would 
be  superfluous  forme  to  say  anything  more  on  the  subject.  But  I  may  observe 
that  Mr.  Gouldsbury  has  not  entered  upon  the  question  in  the  objections  which 
he  has  urged  to  the  proposal.  The  only  point  for  consideration  is,  whether  the 
"  extraordinary  and  anomalous  measure"  is  required  or  not;  and  it  is  hardly 
a  sufficient  reason  for  ignoring  it,  that  it  merits  such  epithets. 

3.  If  the  civil  penalty  be  insufficient,  as  I  have  already  attempted  to  show, 
the  only  resource  is  to  make  the  breach  of  faith  punishable  criminally.  And  if 
the  enactment  proposed  has  the  effect  of  preventing  the  disturbances  which  so 
commonlv  occur,  and  so  constantly  embroil  the  peace  of  a  district,  1  cannot,  for 
my  part,  see  any  objection  to  it  in  the  fact  that  it  is  opposed  to  a  preconceived 
maxim  of  law. 


—  No.  4. — 

Miwute  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Bengal,  dated  the  6th  June  185G. 

I  am  desirous  of  knowing  how  the  late  indigo  sowing  season  passed  off  in  the 
indigo  districts  with  respect  to  disputes  coming  before  the  Magistrates,  caused 
by  contending  claims  to  land,  or  complaints  of  non-fulfilment  of  contract  on  the 
one  hand,  or  of  forcible  sowing  of  indigo  on  the  other. 

72.  02  I  wish 
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I  wish  the  several  Commissioners  called  upon  to  ascertain  the  facts  from  the 
Magistrates  and  to  report  them  to  Government,  stating  at  the  same  time  their 
own  and  the  Magistrates'  opinions  whether,  where  such  disputes  have  occurred, 
they  have  been  owing  to  defects  of  law  or  administration,  such  as  it  may  be  in 
the  power  of  the  Government  to  remedy ;  and,  if  so,  what  are  the  remedies  they 
would  suggest  for  that  purpose. 

A  similar  communication  mav  be  made  to  the  Sudder  Court,  in  order  to  obtain 
their  sentiments  on  the  subject,  and  those  of  the  Sessions  Judges. 


From  C.  T.  Buckland,  Esq.,  Junior  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal, 
to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Patna,  Bhaugulpore,  Rajshahye,  Dacca,  Chitta- 
gong,  Nuddea,  and  Burdwan  Divisions  (No.  2048),  dated  7  June  1856. 

Sir, 

The  Lieutenant  Governor  is  desirous  of  being  informed  how  the  late  indigo 
sowing  season  has  passed  off  in  the  indigo  districts  of  Bengal,  with  respect  to 
disputes  which  have  eoir.e  before  the  Magistrates  caused  by  contending  claims  to 
land  between  neighbouring  planters  or  zemindars,  or  by  complaints  of  non- 
fulfilment  of  contracts  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  forcible  sowing  of  indigo  on  the 
other,  between  planters  and  ryots. 

2.  I  am  directed,  therefore,  to  request  that  you  will  ascertain  the  facts  of  any 
cases  that  may  have  occurred  from  the  Magistrates  of  the  districts  in  your 
division  in  which  indigo  is  cultivated,  and  that  you  will  report  on  them  to 
Government,  staling  at  the  same  time  your  own  and  the  Magistrates'  opinion 
whether,  where  any  such  disputes  have  occurred,  they  have  owed  their  origin  to 
any  delects  of  law  or  administration,  such  as  it  may  be  in  the  power  of  the 
Government  to  remedy;  and,  if  so,  what  are  the  remedies  which  you  would 
suggest  for  that  purpose. 


From  C.  T.  Buckland,  Esq.,  Junior  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal, 
to  the  Officiating  Register  of  the  Sudder  Court  (No.  1704),  dated  7  June 
1836. 

Sir, 

Patna,  Bhaugul-  I  am  directed  to  forward  herewith  a  copy  of  a  letter  this  day  addressed  to  the 
pore,  Rajthabye,     Commissioners  of  Circuit  noted  on  the  margin. 

Dacca,  Chittagong,  . 
Naddea  and  Burd-     2.  The  Lieutenant  Governor  requests  that  the  court  will  take  the  subject  of 

wan  Divisions.       this  communication  into  their  consideration,  and  will  favour  him  with  their  own 

opinion  on  it,  after  communicating  with  the  Sessions  Judges  of  the  districts  in 

which  indigo  is  cultivated. 


From  C.  Steer,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  the  Chittagong  Division,  to  the  Secretary 
to  the  Government  of  Bengal  (No.  160),  dated  2  July  1856. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  No.  2048,  dated 
7th  ultimo,  calling  for  a  report  how  the  late  indigo  sowing  season  has  passed  off 
in  the  districts  of  this  division,  with  respect  to  disputes  which  have  come  before 
the  Magistrates  caused  by  contending  claims  to  land  between  neighbouring 
planters  or  zemindars,  or  by  complaints  of  non-fulfilment  of  contracts  on  the 
one  hand,  or  of  forcible  sowing  of  indigo  on  the  other,  between  planters  and 
ryots. 

2.  In  this  division  Tipperah  is  the  only  district  where  indigo  is  cultivated. 
No  dispute  occurred  in  tho  last  indigo  season  regarding  indigo  sowings,  &c. 
Only  one  petition  was  given  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Lamb,  complaining  of  anticipated 
opposition  in  sowing,  but  none  was  made,  and  the  police  reported  that  the  sowing 
had  been  completed  without  hindrance. 

3.  It  would,  I  think,  be  an  advantage  if  cases  for  breach  of  contract  to  culti- 
vate indigo,  under  Regulations  VI.  of  1823,  and  ActX.  of  1836,  were  made  cog- 
nisable 
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Disable  by  the  Moonsiffs  primarily,  instead  of  the  present  ride,  which  makes 
those  cases  cognisable  by  the  Zillah  Judge,  and  referable  at  his  pleasure  to  the 
Collector.  Under  certain  circumstances  the  necessity  for  an  application  to  the 
Judge  makes  the  law  a  dead  letter.  The  crop  is  going  under  water,  and  no  time 
is  to  be  lost  in  cutting  it. 

4.  Again,  if  there  is  no  objection  to  special  legation  in  favour  of  indigo 
lanters,  a  subject  which  I  shall  not  now  discuss,  and  the  object  is  to  remove 
y  all  means  the  causes  w  hich  lead  to  a  (Trays  between  planters  and  ryots,  there 
should  be  better  provision  made  for  this  at  the  time  when  indigo  is  to  be  sown. 
Whe  n  a  ryot,  who  has  taken  advances,  meditates  disposing  of  the  crop  to  some 
one  else,  the  law  provides  the  means  of  enabling  the  planter  to  obtain  the  crop; 
if  a  ryot  takes  advances  and  will  not  sow,  the  planter's  only  remedy  is  an  action 
for  damages.  But  a  decree  against  a  Bengal  ryot,  every  one  knows,  is  of  no 
more  value  than  waste  pap*r.  The  value  of  a  crop  of  indigo  is  to  the  planter, 
on  the  contrary,  much  more  than  three  times  the  amount  of  the  advance,  were 
that  even  always  recoverable.  There  is  every  temptation,  therefore,  to  the 
planter  to  take  the  law  into  his  own  lusnds  and  sow  by  force  the  land  which,  by 
contract,  ought  to  have  been  sown  by  the  ryot.  Two  things  then  are  required, 
first,  some  remedy  more  than  nominal  to  recompense  the  planter  for  loss  sustained 
by  breach  of  contract;  and,  secondly,  some  suitable  and  effective  measure  to 
prevent  the  planter  from  sowing  by  force  the  lands  of  a  ryot  who  has  taken 
advances  and  refuses  to  sow  them  with  indigo. 

6.  1  see  no  objection  why  a  planter  should  not  be  allowed  to  apply  to  the 
court  to  sow  the  land,  for  the  cultivation  of  which  he  has  made  advances,  in  the 
same  way  as  he  is  now  allowed  to  apply  to  court  to  cut  a  crop  for  which  he  has 
advanced.  Were  he  allowed  to  do  this,  and  any  opposition  to  him  was  declared 
a  criminal  offence,  punishable  by  the  Magistrate,  it  would  remove  in  a  great 
measure  the  fighting  which  now  often  arises  at  the  time  of  indigo  sowing.  If 
these  cases  were  made  cognizable  by  the  Moonsiffs,  and  a  rule  made  like  the  one 
I  propose,  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  the  planter  to  take  the  law  into  his 
own  hands.  The  Moon  si  fF  is  always  close  by,  his  order  would  enable  the  planter 
to  sow  the  land  of  a  contracting  ryot  before  the  time  of  sowing  passed  by,  and 
he  would  have  better  security  for  the  recovery  of  his  advance  than  a  decree  for 
damages. 

6.  The  ryot  could  not  justly  complain,  for  he  has  done  the  wrong  which  has 
led  to  the  deprivation  of  his  lands.  After  the  crop  has  been  cut,  he  should  be 
restored  to  his  lands,  and  an  account  rendered  to  him  of  the  expenses  incurred 
by  the  planter  in  the  cultivation  and  reaping,  &c.  If  at  the  price  the  crop  was 
bargained  to  be  sold  there  is  anything  due  to  the  ryot,  he  should  be  entitled  to 
it;  and  if  the  planter  has  suffered  any  loss,  he  should  be  entitled  to  recover  it  by 
a  suit  against  the  ryot,  and  it  should  be  declared  that  a  planter  sowing  by  force 
the  land  of  any  ryot  with  whom  he  has  a  dispute,  and  without  permission 
obtained  from  the  Moonsiff,  would  render  himself,  and  all  parties  concerned  in 
the  sowing,  amenuble  to  punishment  by  the  Magistrate. 


From  J.  H.  Young,  Esq.,  Officiating  Commissioner  of  the  Burdwan  Division,  to 
the  Junior  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal  (No.  101),  dated  the  15th 
July  1856. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  No.  2048,  dated 
the  7th  ultimo,  desiring  me  to  report,  for  the  information  of  the  Lieutenant 
Governor,  how  the  late  indigo  sowiug  season  has  passed  off  in  the  indigo 
districts  of  this  division  ;  whether  any  disputes  have  arisen,  and  if  so,  whether 
they  are  from  defects  of  law  or  administration,  and  if  so,  what  remedies  I  would 
suggest. 

2.  I  called  on  the  six  Magistrates  in  this  division  to  report  on  the  subject, 
and  I  have  just  received  their  answers.  In  Bancoorah  and  Beerbhoom  there 
have  been  no  such  cases,  and  in  Hooghly  and  Howrah  only  one  or  two.  In 
Midnapoor  and  Burdwan  there  have  been  six  or  seven  such  cases,  but  all  o£a 
trifling  description. 

72.  Q3  3.  Mr. 
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3.  Mr.  Lawford  is  the  only  Magistrate  under  me  who  has  suggested  any 
alteration  in  the  present  laws  concerning  the  cultivation  of  indigo.  That 
gentleman  was,  as  his  Honour  is  aware,  for  some  time  in  the  Kishnaghur  district 
before  he  came  here,  and  his  opinion  on  the  subject  is  therefore  entitled  to  some 
weight.    For  this  reason  I  beg  to  forward  his  letter  on  the  subject  in  original. 

4.  Mr.  Lawford's  remarks  may  be  considered  under  two  beads ;  first,  he 
thinks  the  law  hard  upon  the  planter,  inasmuch  as  the  ryot,  after  taking 
advances,  may,  "  wilfully  destroy  his  own  crop,"  and  it  is  "  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  man  who  ha6  made  the  advances  will  stand  quietly  looking  on  while  his 
crop  is  being  destroyed,  when  he  knows  that  his  only  remedy  will  be  the  civil 
court." 

5.  For  this  state  of  things,  Mr.  Lawford  suggests  a  remedy  in  these  words — 
"  when  the  ryot  has  taken  advances,  and  the  crop  lias  come  up,  let  the  planter 
have  the  indigo,  and  the  ryot  the  profit  of  his  land." 

6.  There  seems  to  be  some  obscurity  here  as  to  the  ownership  of  the  crop. 
In  the  first  instance  it  is  called  that  of  the  ryot,  and  in  the  second,  that  of  the 
planter  ;  and  it  would  probably  be  difficult  to  state  by  law  when  it  changed 
hands.  For  instance,  supposing  the  day  after  the  sowing  the  ryot  ploughs  up 
the  land  before  (that  is)  the  crop  can  have  appeared  above  the  ground,  to  whom 
does  it  belong  ? 

7.  But  the  great  objection  I  should  have  to  legislating  in  this  way,  would  be 
the  interference  which  it  would  necessitate  in  the  private  atfairs  of  individuals. 

8.  The  planter  makes  advances  for  the  cultivation  of  indigo  jnst  as  the 
mahajun  does  for  the  cultivation  of  rice  or  any  other  crop.  We  do  not  interfere 
lo  let  the  inahajun  take  the  rice  crop,  and  why  should  we  do  so  for  the  planter? 
If  the  mahajun  is  injured,  he  has  his  remedy  in  the  Civil  Court,  and  so  has  the 
planter.    I  cannot  see  why  one  should  be  more  favoured  than  the  other. 

9.  Mr.  Lawford  also  considers  the  law  to  be  hard  on  the  ryot,  and  he  suggests 
that,  if  after  receiving  advances  "  the  crop  fails  through  no  carelessness  of  the 
ryot,  let  the  planter  bear  the  loss,  and  the  advances  which  the  ryot  has  received 
be  struck  off  the  books ;  he  planted  indigo  to  please  the  planter,  not  to  please 
himself,  and  that  being  the  case,  why  should  he  be  the  sufferer  ? " 

10.  If  the  planter  chooses  to  advance  his  money  on  these  terms,  there  is  no 
reason  whatever,  it  see-ns  to  me,  why  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  do  so ;  but  to 
make  a  law  enforcing  these  terms  in  all  cases  would  be  most  objectionable,  in  my 
opinion. 

11.  It  would  also,  I  believe,  be  quite  futile,  futile  as  the  old  usury  laws  were, 
to  prevent  the  extortion  of  high  interest.  If  the  planter  could  only  advance 
money  legally  on  these  terms,  he  would  soon  find  out  an  illegal  mode  of  doing  it, 
which  would  answer  his  purpose  as  well,  if  not  better  than  the  present  way. 

12.  I  would  altogether  deprecute  any  legislative  interference  with  3uch  private 
transactions.  I  would  protect  the  planter,  who  has  given  advances  by  laying 
heavy  penalties  upon  the  ryot  who  breaks  his  engagements,  and  I  would  protect 
the  ryot  from  being  compelled  to  take  advance*  by  giving  him  all  the  facilities 
possible  for  clearing  up  his  accounts  in  a  legal  manner,  and  for  enabling  him  to 
extricate  himself  from  the  planter's  grip. 

13.  In  the  first  of  these  cases  the  decision  lies  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  with  the 
Fouzdarec  authorities,  with  all  their  oppressive  machinery ;  and  in  the  second, 
with  the  Dewanec  authorities,  with  all  their  procrastinating  machinery.  If  such 
cases  were  disposed  of  by  the  revenue  authorities,  it  would,  I  believe,  be  a  great 
gain  to  the  honest  planter  and  the  honest  ryot. 


From  H.  B.  Lawford,  Esq.,  Officiating  Magistrate  of  Burdwan,  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Burdwan  Division  (No.  132),  dated  the  3d  July  1856. 

Sir, 

With  reference  to  your  circular  letter  No.  27,  of  the  9th  ultimo,  I  have  the 
honour  to  inform  you  that  the  indigo  sowing  season  has  passed  off  this  year 

without 
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without  any  disturbance  in  tins  district ;  seven  complaints  only,  in  connection 
with  indigo,  having  been  preferred  to  me,  and  these  all  of  a  very  trifling 
nature. 

2.  In  two  of  the  cases  the  dispute  aro*e  about  the  boundaries  of  the  land  :  one 
was  amicably  settled,  and  the  other  is  still  pending. 

3.  In  one  case  complaint  of  forcibly  sowing  indigo  in  another  man's  land  was 
made  :  the  case  is  still  pending,  but  it  is  one  of  no  difficulty. 

4.  Two  cases  of  wilfully  destroying  indigo  are  pending,  but  as  the  crop  was 
destroyed  by  others  than  those  by  whom  it  was  sown,  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
in  disposing  of  them. 

5.  One  case,  in  which  a  chowkeedar  rented  his  land  to  a  gomashta,  and  when 
the  latter  went  to  sow  indigo  repudiated  his  bond,  was  amicably  settled,  and 
another  similar  case  in  which  a  planter  agreed  with  a  zemindar  to  sow  indigo  on 
the  hitter's  land,  giving  up  the  land  after  cutting  the  crop,  and  which  the 
zemindar  denies,  is  still  pending  under  Act  IV.  of  1840.  No  defect  in  the  law 
has  given  rise  to  any  of  these  disputes,  as  they  might  have  occurred  with  any 
Other  crop.  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  however,  that  there  are  no  defects,  for  I  con- 
sider the  law,  as  now  interpreted,  which  allows  a  man  who  has  taken  advances 
for  the  purpose  of  sowing  indigo  to  wilfully  destroy  his  own  crop,  an  anomaly, 
which  I  think  cannot  too  soon  be  altered  ;  that  a  law  of  this  nature  should  cause 
disputes  cannot  be  wondered  at,  for  it  is  not  probable  that  the  man  who  has 
made  the  advances  will  stand  quietly  looking  on  while  his  crop  is  beings 
destroyed,  when  he  knows  that  his  only  remedy  will  be  the  Civil  Court. 

6.  Another  great  evil  which  exists  in  the  system  rather  than  the  law,  is  the 
way  in  which  money  is  advanced  to  the  ryots.  1  believe  it  is  admitted  on  all 
hands  that  money  must  be  advanced  to  a  ryot,  whatever  crop  he  sows,  so  that 
advances  cannot  be  done  away  with,  but  indigo  is  a  most  uncertain  crop,  and  is 
consequently  not  regarded  so  favourably  by  the  ryots  as  rice  and  other  common 
crops.  A  good  season  may  and  probably  does  pay  him,  taken  by  itself,  but  in 
the  balance  against  this  must  be  placed  the  numerous  seasons  in  which  the  crop 
almost  and  sometimes  entirely  fails,  and  when  this  is  the  case  the  ryot  loses  the 
produce  of  the  land,  and  also  gets  debited  in  the  planter's  books  with  the 
advances  be  has  received,  and  if  this  goes  on  for  several  seasons  he  gets  so  deep 
in  debt  to  the  planter,  that  he  lias  very  little  chance  of  ever  freeing  himself 
again. 

7.  This  is  a  system  which  I  think  ought  not  to  continue. 

8.  When  the  ryot  has  taken  advances  and  the  crop  has  come  up,  let  the 
planter  have  the  indigo  and  the  ryot  the  profit  of  his  land,  but  if  the  crop  fails 
through  no  carelessness  of  the  ryot,  let  the  planter  bear  the  loss,  and  the  advances 
which  the  ryot  has  received  be  struck  out  of  the  book  ;  he  planted  indigo  to  please 
the  planter,  not  to  please  himself,  and  that  being  the  case  I  do  not  see  why  he 
should  be  the  sufferer. 

9.  In  nijabad  concerns,  you  hardly  ever  hear  of  disputes,  simply  because 
the  planter  sows  his  own  lands  with  his  own  servants ;  if  you  ask  the  proprietor 
of  a  large  concern  why  he  does  not  have  his  land  nijabad,  he  will  probably  tell 
you  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  up  a  sufficient  number  of  ploughs,  bullocks,  &c. 
to  cultivate  such  a  vast  extent  of  country,  but  I  believe  the  principal  reason  is, 
the  knowledge  that  if  the  crop  fails  the  loss  will  be  his  own,  and  not  the  ryot's, 
as  it  is  now. 

10.  If  ryots  knew  that  if  the  crop  failed  owing  to  no  fault  of  theirs,  the 
advances  would  not  be  carried  on  against  them,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  culture 
of  the  crop  would  become  popular,  as  then  it  would  be  worth  while  running  the 
chance  of  making  a  good  season  and  large  profits,  and  if  the  crop  iailed  their 
only  loss  would  be  that  they  would  get  no  profit  out  of  their  land. 
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From  A.Grote,  Esq.,  Officiating  Commissioner  of  the  Nuddea  Division,  to  the 
Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal  (No.  94),  dated  the  19th  August 
1856. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  No.  2048,  dated 
the  7th  June  1856,  calling  for  certain  information  regarding  any  disputes  about 
indigo  which  may  have  occurred  during  the  late  sowing  season. 

2.  The  Magistrate  of  Nuddea  tells  me,  "there  have  been  complaints  of 
forcible  advances,  breach  of  contract,  forcible  sowings,  breaking  up  of  cultivated 
land,  all  of  which  cases  have  been  amicably  settled  ;  in  fact  trespass,  that  is, 
destruction  of  crop  by  cattle,  have  been  the  only  cases  connected  with  indigo 
that  have  been  at  all  generally  punished.  There  have  al?o  been  a  few  cases  of 
illegal  assembly  in  which  Act  V.  of  1848,  has  been  put  in  requisition  four  times." 

3.  The  Magistrate  of  Moorshedabad  reports  that  no  cases  of  the  kind  have 
occurred  in  the  thannah  under  his  direct  management ;  four  cases  occurred  in 
the  Aurun«rabad  subdivision.  In  three  of  these,  ryots  complained  of  being 
compelled  to  sow  indigo  ;  the  other  was  a  boundary  dispute.  "  They  might  all 
have  been  of  a  more  serious  character,"  Mr.  Spencer  aiJds,  "had  it  not  been  for 
the  proximity  of  the  subdivisional  court."  In  my  last  quarterly  statement 
Mr.  Herschel's  explanation  of  one  of  theae  cases  has  been  quoted  from  at  some 
length. 

4.  The  Magistrate  of  Jessore  gives  the  number  of  petitions  connected  with 
indigo  cultivation,  in  the  following  tabular  form  : 


JESSORE. 

If  AGOOHAH. 

KHOOLHAH. 

1.  Complaint  of  collections  of  latttels  for  forcible 
Rowing  of  indigo  and  prerention  of  sowing  some- 
times, including  charges  of  plunder  ... 

3 

38 

9.  Sowing  indigo  in  paddy  and  other  lands  belonging- 
to  and  sown  hy  ryots  - 

7 

4 

8.  Burning  a  house  for  the  purpose  of  sowing  indigo 

1 

4.  Forcibly  taking  away  ryots'  bullocks  to  sow  indigo 
and  to  compel  them  to  fulfil  contracts 

•                •  » 

0 

6.  Duress  to  compel  ryote  to  fulfil  contracts,  &c. 

m          m  m 

4 

tf.  Cases  of  assault  and  oppression  on  ryots  to  compel 
thorn  to  give  indigo  lands  or  fulfil  contracts 

m          m  m 

5 

7.  Affrays  connected  with  indigo  .... 

a*           ■  • 

2 

4 

1 

0.  Cutting  khals  to  fill  up  paddy  lands,  so  as  to  make 

2 

2 

11.  Forcibly  taking  away  indigo  seed  ... 

1 

m                 m  • 

1 

12.  Breaking  up  indigo  cultivation          -       -  - 

o 

5.  41  On  the  whole,"  Mr.  Molony  says,  "  the  sowing  season  has  gone  off 
quietly."  Two  affrays  connected  with  indigo  were  reported  from  the  Magoorah 
subdivision.  In  one,  Mr.  Bell's  people,  who  had  gone  to  plough  some  lands 
belonging  to  his  factory,  were  opposed  by  the  ryots  of  the  sheikdars  of  Digga, 
who  drove  them  off,  wounding  aud  carrying  away  one  of  them.  The  other  is 
described  as  an  intended  affray  between  Mr.  Oman  and  others,  which  was 
prevented  by  the  timely  arrival  of  the  police.  From  Mr.  Skinner's  letter  I  find 
that  Mr.  Bell's  dispute  was  as  much  about  a  hath  as  indigo. 

6.  The  cases  entered  under  heading  2,  are  generally  made  up  between  the 
parties.    Heading  8,  includes  three  cases  of  wilful  injury  to  indigo  belonging,  in 

two 
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two  of  the  cases,  to  factories  owned  by  native  planters,  and  one  case  of  wounding 
with  rescue  of  cows,  which  had  been  caught  trespassing  in  indigo  fields. 

7.  In  Baraset  there  has  been  a  serious  dispute  between  Mr.  Hampton  of  the 
Hobrah  concern,  and  certain  ryots.  The  servants  of  the  former  have  been  com- 
mitted to  the  sessions  court,  on  a  charge  of  plundering  the  houses  of  some 
villagers  who  would  not  sow  indigo*  •  I  hear  the 

parties  were 

8.  As  regards  the  defects  of  the  law  in  which  *«uch  disputes  are  presumed  to  acquitted  a  few 
have  their  origin,  and  the  remedies  which  should  be  applied,  on  which  points  days  ago. 
Government  requires  my  opinion  and  that  of  the  magistrates,  1  find  the  latter  by 

no  means  unanimous  on  either. 

9.  Mr.  Spencer  thinks  the  law  sufficient  if  promptly  administered,  and  if  the 
magistrate  pays  attention  to  the  miscellaneous  petitions  which  generally  precede 
serious  dispute.-.    But  he  adds— 

"4.  Disputes  between  the  planter  and  ryot,  regarding  the  forcible  sowing  of 
indigo,  must  to  a  certain  extent  alvtays  exist,  for  it  must  be  clear  to  every  one 
that  the  cultivation  of  indigo  i3  for  the  most  part  distasteful  to  the  ryots,  who 
would  much  prefer  cultivating  rice  and  other  crops  of  grain,  and  seldom,  if  ever 
voluntarily,  take  advances  for  indigo;  and  this  I  think  can  hardly  be  remedied  by 
legislation,  and  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  provide  greater  facilities  for  obtaining 
redress  by  increasing  the  number  of  sub-divisions  in  Bengal." 

Mr.  Elliott  says: 

"  It  is  difficult  to  state  where  the  deficiency  lies  in  the  law.  I  should  say  the 
cause  is  an  inefficient  and  corrupt  police,  which  is  both  powerless  and  unwilling 
to  assist  the  ryot  against  the  oppression  of  the  zemindar  or  employer." 

The  Cattle  Trespass  Act  will,  he  thinks,  remove  one  principal  cause  of  quarrel, 
and  the  next  most  serious  cause  is  in  his  opinion  breach  of*  contract  on  the  part 
of  the  ryots,  but  beyond  showing  how  completely  without  redress  the  planter  is, 
under  the  present  law,  he  makes  no  suggestion  for  improving  his  position. 

Mr.  Molony  says  : 

"  6.  I  do  not  consider  that  any  of  the  cases  that  have  occurred  in  this  district 
owe  their  origin  to  any  defects  in  the  laws;  but  the  planter  should  have,  I  think, 
some  summary  process  for  compelling  a  ryot  to  fulfil  his  contract.." 

If  the  ryot  under  advance  fail  to  sow  when  the  season  comes  on,  the  planters, 
says  Mr.  Molony,  sow  his  lands  themselves.  Mr.  Skinners  report,  which  is 
forwarded  by  the  magistrate,  gives  an  instance  in  which  Mr.  Gow  Smith  had, 
during  ids  absence  from  Magoorah  at  the  April  examination,  "  made  a  clean 
sweep  of  the  lands  available  for  indigo  by  making  a  show  of  plough  and  men 
which  would  prevent  any  one  from  interfering." 

10.  Mr.  Skinner  is  in  favour  of  giving  the  planter  power  by  a  criminal  process 
to  enforce  the  fulfilment  of  a  contract,  and  he  would  on  the  other  hand  enact  a 
stringent  law  to  protect  the  ryot  from  his  "  richer  and  more  physically  powerful 
oppressor;"  a  better  class  of  chowkeedars  would,  he  adds,  prevent  much  of  the 
oppression  now  committed  by  the  peons  and  servants  of  zemindars  and  planters, 
and  he  would  like  to  have  more  power  than  he  has  for  bringing  principals  into 
court,  and  for  holding  them  responsible  for  the  acts  of  their  subordinates. 

11.  I  submit  in  original  two  letters,  No.  291  and  No.  376,  dated  19th  May 
and  30th  June  1856,  from  the  joint  magistrate  of  Baraset,  who  seems  to  have 
given  the  subject  more  thought  than  the  other  magistrates,  and  whose  intelligent 
remarks  on  it  deserve  attention. 

12.  A  full  inquiry  would,  I  can  well  believe,  show  that  there  are  good  grounds 
for  the  general  unpopularity  of  the  present  system  of  growing  indigo.  The 
repeal  in  1835  of  those  parts  of  Regulation  V.  of  1830,  which  held  the  instigator 
to  break  engagements  equally  liable  with  the  ryot  for  the  penalty  of  such  breach, 
and  which  made  wilful  neglect  to  sow  or  cultivate  a  misdemeanour  on  the  part  of 
a  ryot  who  had  agreed  to  do  so,  denote  I  suppose  nothing  more  than  the  with- 
drawal of  a  protection  to  plauters,  which  further  consideration  convinced  the 
Legislature  to  be  unjustifiable.  No  preamble  being  given  to  Act  XVI.  of  1835, 
I  can  but  conjecture  that  it  was  the  result  of  such  a  conviction.    It  was  not 
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directed  against  the  advance  system,  which  was  left  as  it  had  been  recognised  by 
Regulation  VI.  of  1823. 

1 3.  The  machinery  provided  by  this  last  law  and  by  the  unrepealed  sections 
of  Regulation  V.  of  1830  appear  to  be  deficient  in  the  following  points:  — 

1st.  The  agency  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  is  insufficient. 

2dly.  The  process  is  not  sufficiently  summary,  and  the  award  is  limited  to 
compensation  for  non-fulfilmont  of  contract;  there  are  no  provisions  for 
enforcing  its  fulfilment.  Indigo  must  be  sown  when  the  rain  falls,  or 
the  season  perhaps  is  lost  for  that  year.  Similarly  it  must  be  cut  at  a 
particular  time,  or  the  crops  may  be  lost  or  damaged. 

3dly.  As  in  the  case  of  the  execution  of  dtcrees  generally,  there  is 
extreme  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  compensation  when  awarded  after  the 
summary  process. 

14.  I  do  not  know  whether  recourse  is  now  ever  had  to  this  law,  which,  even 
if  moonsiffs  were  empowered  to  entertaiu  such  suits,  is  not  adapted  to  the 
peculiarities  of  indigo  cultivation.  A  planter  cannot  know  that  a  contracting 
ryot  means  to  oppose  his  fields  being  sown  till  the  rain  falls,  and  his  servants 
proceed  to  see  the  field  sown.  Supposing  a  moonsiff  to  be  at  hand,  and  that  the 
planter  succeed  in  getting  an  award  in  three  days,  he  gets  nothing  more  than 

•  Clause  5,  sec.  3,  the  right*  to  receive  what  he  cannot  oblige  the  ryot  to  sjw,  and  the  compensa- 
|gea^Btion  VL  of  tion  in  money  for  the  plant  which  is  of  such  vital  importance  to  him. 

15.  It  is  defect  in  the  law  which  drives  the  planters  to  compulsory  sowings  and 
cuttings,  and  it  is  this  which  must  be  supplied  before  we  shall  succeed  in  stop- 
ping r<  sort  to  physical  force.  The  law  must  extend  the  lien  recognised  in 
section  II.  from  the  crop  to  the  occupancy  of  the  land,  and  the  summary  court 
must  be  empowered  to  decide  whether  a  planter,  who  has  asserted  that  lien  by 
sowing,  has  or  has  not  legally  acquired  it.  A  very  severe  penalty  leviable  sum- 
marily for  abuse  of  the  power  thus  to  sow,  together  with  compensation  to  the 
ryot,  and  the  enforced  surrender  of  the  land,  would,  I  think,  check  any  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  planters  to  assert  lien  which  they  could  not  substan- 
tiate, while  simple  dismissal  of  the  ryot's  claim,  with  costs,  would  suffice  as  an 
award  for  the  planter. 

16.  If  the  summary  process  is  to  be  of  any  effect  at  all  in  stopping  indigo 
disputes,  it  must  I  think  have  for  its  object  the  justification  of  what  has  been 
done  by  the  planter  to  enforce  the  contract,  rather  than  an  indemnification  to 
hi  in  for  what,  the  contracting  ryot  has  failed  to  do;  such  a  law  would  give  the 
planter  no  more  power  than  he  has  now,  bet  it  would  make  him  accountable  for 
the  power  which  he  now  exercises  illegally.  The  principle  would  be  that  laid 
down  in  sectiou  V.  Regulation  VII.  of  1819,  which  authorises  the  magistrate  to 
compel  performance  of  a  rou tract,  but  there  would  bo  no  occasion  to  re-enact 
Regulation  V.  of  1830,  making  non-performance  a  misdemeanour,  because  the 
planter  would  see  to  its  due  performance. 

17.  Nothing  will  make  the  cultivation  of  indigo  popular  until  it  is  found  to 
pay  well,  and  this,  it  seems  to  be  the  general  impression,  is  not  now  the  case. 
Litigation  and  other  unnecessary  expenses,  which  will  not  occur  when  our  sub- 
divisional  officers  are  within  easy  reach,  and  when  our  police  are  on  an  improved 
footing,  probably  have  an  effect  in  preventing  planters  from  paying  so  liberally 
for  produce  as  the  ryot  has  a  right  to  expect  to  be  paid. 


From  J.  H.  Mangles,  Esq.,  Officiating  Joint  Magistrate  of  Baraset,  to  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Nuddea  Division  (No.  291  J,  dated  the  19th  May 
1856. 

Sir, 

I  havk  the  honour  to  address  you  on  a  subject  which,  although  not  one  ot 
routine,  and  which,  perhaps,  I  had  done  better  to  have  left  in  abler  and  mora 
experienced  hands,  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  very  great  importance.  A  reeeart 
occurrence  in  my  district  has  brought  the  subject  strikingly  to  my  notice,  and 
has  perhaps,  you  will  think,  led  me  to  exaggerate  its  magnitude. 
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2.  You  are  aware,  I  believe,  that  differences  exist  between  Mr.  Hampton,  of 
Hobra,  an  indigo  planter,  and  the  ryots  in  his  vicinity.  These  differences  have 
already  given  rise  to  an  actual  and  flagrant  breach  of  the  law,  and  it  is  not  at  all 
unlikely  that  further  crimes  may  spring  from  a  dispute  which  very  intimately 
and  seriously  concerns  the  pockets  of  both  parties. 

3.  Both  Mr.  Hampton  and  the  ryots  with  whom  I  have  had  personal  commu- 
nication, are,  I  believe,  most  anxious  to  submit  the  point  of  their  dispute  to  me. 
But  you  will  perceive  after  I  have  explained  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  that 
I  can  have  no  jurisdiction  in  the  matter,  and  can  only  refer  the  disputants  to  the 
civil  court. 

4.  Mr.  Hampton  avers  that  the  ryots  with  whom  he  is  now  at  issue  have  taken 
advauces  from  him  for  sowing  indigo,  but  that  under  the  persuasion  of  third 
parties,  when  the  seed  has  been  bought  and  the  soil  is  ready  to  receive  it,  and 
a  short  delay  may  ruin  the  prospects  of  a  whole  year,  they  have  refused  to  sow. 
He  adds  that,  although  a  species  of  remedy  lie.s  eventually  open  to  him  in  the 
civil  court,  yet  that,  taking  that  for  what  it  is  worth,  the  execution  of  a  decree 
of  the  court  for  damages  is  attended  with  so  many  practical  difficulties  as  to 
make  it  a  dead  letter  as  far  as  regards  compensation  lor  the  losses  of  the  year. 
He  therefore  views  resort  to  a  civil  court  as  a  very  perilous  and  unsatisfactory 
proceeding.  He  does  not  ask  ibr  damages,  but  for  legal  means  to  oblige 
parties  who  have  entered  into  an  engagement,  to  fulfil  it  under  pain  of  punish- 
ment in  the  criminal  court.  On  the  whole,  it  is  impossible  to  look  at  his 
grievances,  and  the  only  remedy  open  to  him,  without  forming  the  opinion 
that,  supposing  .Mr.  Hampton's  statements  to  be  correct,  his  case  is  a  very 
hard  one. 

5.  The  rvots  on  the  other  hand  maintain  that  they  have  taken  no  advances 
from  Mr.  Hampton,  and  that  solely  because  they  will  not  take  advances,  they 
are  beinii  oppressed  by  his  servants.  They' state  that  they  will  not  sow  indigo 
for  this  very  sound  reason,  that  they  find  tobacco  and  other  crops  far  more 
profitable.  They  too  wish  to  have  the  point  whether  they  have  received 
advances  or  not,  cleared  up  as  speedily  as  possible  in  my  court.  And  here, 
again,  1  teel  that  there  is  much  reasonableness  in  the  wish.  But  I  am  obliged 
to  inform  them  that  I  can  decide  no  such  point  for  them,  and  that  the  civil 
court  alone  must  do  so. 

6.  In  the  mean  time,  all  that  I  can  do,  I  conceive,  is  to  prevent  breaches 
of  the  peace;  but  from  not  having  it  in  my  power  to  decide  between  the 
parties,  or,  in  fact,  to  know  which  of  them  is  the  aggressor,  and  which  the 
aggrieved,  and  which  should  therefore  have  my  moral  support,  I  am  placed 
in  a  position  of  considerable  difficulty.  Act  IV.  of  1840,  is  not  applicable  to  the 
case,  for  Air.  Hampton  does  not  pretend  to  be  in  possession,  or  to  be  seeking 
possession.  Section  V.  Regulation  VII.  1819,  is  no  more  so.  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  other  law  under  which  I  could  act  so  as  to  meet  the  occasion. 

7.  F.ven  in  the  civil  court  it  appears  to  me  that  Mr.  Hampton  can  scarcely 
find  adequate  relief.  But  I  need  not  dwell  on  this  point.  The  proof  of  a  law  is 
in  its  results,  and  1  fully  believe,  and  I  fancy  it  is  generally  allowed  that  one  of 
the  chief  causes  of  the  affrays  and  disturbances  in  which  indigo  planters  aud 
their  servants  are  so  often  concerned,  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  have  found  by 
experience  that  the  law  does  not  effectually  protect  them,  aud  that  they  must 
shift  for  themselves  without  it,  and  sometimes  even  in  its  teeth. 

8.  The  case  of  indigo  has  already  been  made  in  the  Regulations  an  excep- 
tional one,  and  it  seems  likelv  to  be  allowed  to  remain  so.  The  main  objection, 
then,  to  what  I  would  propose  as  a  beneficial  modification  of  the  law  i.«,  in  a  great 
measure,  met  and  refuted  by  its  present  state,  which  is  not  only  tolerated,  but 
viewed  as  just. 

9.  With  this  conviction,  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my  wish  that  an 
enactment,  applying  the  principle  of  section  V.  of  Regulation  VII.  1819,  to  the 
case  of  contracts  for  indigo,  could  be  passed.  Regulation  V.  1830  did  originally 
contain  a  section  somewhat  to  this  effect ;  hut  by  Act  XVI.  1835,  this  section  was 
rescinded,  for  what  reason  I  know  not.  Such  an  enactment  would,  I  submit, 
materially  strengthen  the  hands  of  a  magistrate  in  his  attempts  to  put  down  the 
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disgraceful  scenes  which  are  so  common  in  some  parts  of  Bengal,  would  offer 
speedy  and  practical  justice  to  both  parties,  and  would  deprive  planters  of  the 
excuse  which  they  often  openly  avow,  and  still  often  actually  feel,  justifies  them 
in  a  measure  in  righting  themselves  by  violent  means. 

10.  I  make  this  suggestion,  of  course,  with  the  utmost  deference,  and  more  in 
the  hope  that  you  may  find  something  in  it  on  which  to  found  a  suggestion  of 
your  own,  than  as  a  feasible  or  digested  plan  in  itself.  The  subject,  however,  is 
one  which  does  not  deserve  to  be  overlooked,  and  1  shall  be  very  glad  to  find 
that  you  think  it  worth  referring  for  the  consideration  of  higher  authorities. 


From  J.  H.  Mangles,  Esq.,  Officiating  Joint  Magistrate  of  Baraset,  to  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Nuddea  Division  (No.  376),  dated  the  30th  June 
1856. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  memorandum,  No.  60, 
dated  the  11th  instant,  with  enclosure. 

2.  I  have  already  addressed  you  on  the  subject  of  your  communication  in  my 
letter,  No.  156,  dated  the  7th  March  last,  having  reference  to  the  dispute 
between  Mr.  Hampton  and  the  ryots  near  his  factory. 

3.  I  have  also  sent  you  an  abstiact  of  a  charge  of  plunder  brought  against 
Mr.  Hampton's  servants,  whom  1  have  committed  for  trial  to  the  Sessions 
Court.    The  case  has  not  yet  been  tried. 

4.  Beyond  this  dispute  and  its  results  thus  reported,  I  have  to  notice  no  other 
instances  of  the  kind  referred  to  by  you,  which  deserve  your  attention  or  that  of 
the  Government. 

5.  My  views  on  the  present  state  of  the  law  were  also  submitted  in  my  letter, 
No.  291,  dated  the  19th  ultimo.  1  would  add,  however,  that  although  I  feel  that 
much  might  he  done  by  its  amendment  in  favour  of  the  planters  to  cheek  affrays 
and  viulent  crimes,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  fully  impressed  with  the  convic- 
tion that  the  present  system  of  indigo  planting  is  in  most  cases  forced  and  un- 
natural, and  that  it  cannot  act  otherwise  than  oppressively  towards  the  cultivators 
of  the  soil.  It  may  be,  and  no  doubt  is,  probable  that  in  the  majority  of  cases 
the  operation  of  this  system  is  and  will  be  born<*  with  the  apathy  characteristic 
of  the  country,  but  occasions  will  of  course  occur  when  the  resistance  of  oppres- 
sion by  violence  will  give  rise  to  very  serious  breaches  of  the  peace. 

6.  It  is  extremely  doubtful,  I  think,  whether  any  new  enactment  could  effec- 
tually check  the  evil  I  complain  of.  The  vicinity  of  justice  would  undoubtedly 
be  more  effectual  than  any  other  remedy,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
cheap  justice  at  every  man's  door,  which  indigo  planters  are  always  calling  for, 
would  in  a  short  time  almost  entirely  destroy  the  w  hole  present  system  of  cultiva- 
tion. I  most  readily,  however,  acquit  the  majority  of  European  planters  of  any 
active  participation  in  the  oppression  which  goes  on  under  the  authority  of  their 
names,  but  they  know  that  they  must  wink  at  it  to  a  certain  extent,  and  by 
trusting  their  gomashtas,  &c.  far  too  implicitly,  lay  temptations  in  their  way  to 
carry  it  far  beyond  what  they  even  suspect,  or  if  they  did,  would  tolerate. 

7.  You  may  perhaps  think  that  I  am  assuming  a  great  deal,  after  a  very  short 
experience.  Of  other  districts  I  know  nothing,  and  am  speaking  only  of  my 
own  ;  but  I  am  fully  convinced  that  here,  and  especially  in  the  Hobrah  case,  a 
forced  system  alone  keeps  a  plant  of  indigo  in  the  country.  A  year  or  two  ago 
the  zemindar  who,  according  to  Mr.  Hampton,  is  stirring  up  the  ryots  not  to  sow 
for  him,  had  a  factory  of  his  own.  He  has  now  given  it  up,  and  I  am  informed 
that  the  ryots  pay  him  yearly  a  large  sum  not  to  revive  it.  I  doubt  very  much 
whether,  w  hen  indigo  is  grown,  the  ryots  even  get  a  full  quid  pro  quo  at  all  on 
any  pre- arranged,  however  reduced,  rate.  But  supposing  thus  much,  the  rate  is 
never  viewed  as  advantageous  to  them,  because  far  below  the  rate  of  profit  attain- 
able from  other  crops.  As  long  as  this  remains  so,  and  Mr.  Hampton,  with  whom 
I  spoke  on  the  subject,  allowed  the  latter  part  of  my  remark  to  be  true,  it  is  folly 
to  say  that  the  system  must  not  be  essentially  a  forced  one. 
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8.  Indigo  planters,  I  know,  constantly  lay  stress  on  the  apparent  greater  well- 
being  of  ryots  on  indigo  estates,  as  compared  with  those  under  the  ordinary 
zemindars.  It  may  he  quite  true  what  they  say,  and  yet  my  position  that  planting 
is  forced  remain  as  I  have  stated  it.  Zemindars,  we  are  all  aware,  are  habitually 
guilty  of  frightful  oppression  and  extortion.  Although  I  admit  then  that  indigo 
planters  are  not  so  bad  masters  as  they  are,  a  very  wide  margin  of  exaction  is 
still  quite  consistent  with  the  admission.  It  is  very  little  to  say  that  English 
gentlemen  treat  their  ryots  not  quite  so  badly  as  ignorant  and  half  savage 
natives  proverbially  unworthy  of  their  positions.  Government  has  surely  a  right 
to  expect  that  the  difference  between  the  two  shall  be  far  more  striking  and  posi- 
tive :  but  this  as  long  as  indigo  planters'  servants  plunder  the  ryots'  houses,  or 
drive  off  their  cattle  or  illegally  imprison  their  persons,  can  never  be. 

9.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  were  Government  to  institute  a  searching 
investigation  on  the  subject,  and  that  not  merely  through  local  officers,  the  state 
of  things  all  over  the  country  would  be  found  to  be  much  as  I  have  stated  above. 
An  investigation  of  this  kind  seems  to  me  to  be  the  only  sure  way  to  elicit  the 
truth.  Local  officers  have  too  much  work  always  on  their  hands  to  inquire  very 
far  beyond  what  comes  actually  into  their  courts.  Besides,  a  magistrate  can 
hardly  go,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out  to  you  in  a  former  letter,  into  the  merits 
of  a  case.  He  must  confine  himself  to  a  maintenance  of  the  peace.  Whatever 
the  result  of  the  investigation  might  be,  it  would  at  least  clear  up  what  I  believe 
is  still  looked  upon  as  a  disputed  question.  By  drawing  public  attention  to  the 
subject  it  would  be  certain  to  act  beneficially  if  all,  as  I  fear  would  be  the  case, 
were  not  found  right,  and  would  collect  sound  and  digested  data  on  which  legis- 
lation might  proceed  safely  and  well. 


From  G.  U.-  Yule,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  the  Bhaugulpore  Division,  to  the 
Secre  tary  to-  the  Government  of  Bengal  (No.  13),  dated  the  30th  August 
1856. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  No.  2048,  of  the 
7th  June  last,  requesting  information  regarding  the  manner  in  which  the  indigo 
sowing  season  has  passed  over. 

2.  The  magistrate  of  Bhaugulpore  reports  that  only  two  petty  cases  were  pre- 
ferred by  ryots  against  planters,  one  of  which  was  struck  off  on  default  of 
evidence,  and  in  the  other  the  police  were  directed  to  prevent  a  breach  of  the 
peace.    Several  cases  relating  to  injury  by  cattle  trespass  were  brought  forward 
by  planters.    The  magistrate  makes  no  remarks. 

3.  In  Monghyr  there  were  two  complaints  of  forcible  sowings,  one  com- 
promised, the  other  likely  to  be  so,  and  two  of  turning  off  ploughs  sent  to  culti- 
vate for  indigo.  All  four  cases  were  concerned  with  claims  to  hold  ticca  in  the 
villages.  The  magistrate  considers  that  no  state  of  the  law  could  meet  such 
occasional  and  trifling  cases. 

4.  In  Purueah  there  were  only  two  cases.  In  one  two  Tyots  quarrel  about  a 
field  :  one  sows  it  with  indigo,  the  other  with  rice  ;  and  the  other  between  two 
jotedars  was  much  of  the  same  nature.  The  magistrate  is  very  severe  upon  the 
planters,  and  considers  that  a  law  is  required  to  meet,  first,  the  injustice  exer- 
cised by  the  planter  and  unfair  contract  palmed  on  the  unthiuking  ryot;  and 
secondly,  the  fraud  practised  by  the  ryot  to  escape  from  his  engagements,  and 
benefit  himself  at  the  planters  expense.  For  the  first,  he  proposes  that  no 
balance  above  a  year's  standing  should  be  recoverable  from  a  ryot,  and  for  the 
second,  a  small  cause  court.  His  opinion  on  the  latter  point  he  has  already 
communicated  to  you  in  his  letter  of  the  22d  January  1856,  No.  45. 

5.  In  Tirhoot  there  were  38  complaints  by  maliks  and  their  ryots  against  indigo 
planters,  and  25  vice  versa.  I  forward  the  magistrate's  detailed  statement. 
That  officer  states  the  cases  are  seldom  in  reality  between  planter  and  ryot, 
but  between  planter  and  inalik  ;  that  these  cases  are  owing  to  the  system  of 
indigo  planting  (not  explained)  in  his  district  where  there  are  often  so  many 
maliks  to  one  estate ;  that  where  there  is  but  one  inalik  there  are  few  dis- 
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putcs,  and  that  the  cases  in  his  statement  are  not  so  serious  as  they  look, 
and  certainly  he  cannot  consider  them  serious,  for  33  cases  out  of  "the  89 
were  pending  even  at  the  end  of  August,  and  out  of  the  30  disposed  of  by 
far  the  greater  portion  were  dahhil  seriskta,  or  compromised.  "  There  is  one 
tolerably  fruitful  source  of  quarrel,"  the  magistrate  states,  44  lor  which  a  remedy 
might  be  applied.  After  the  expiration  of  a  lease,  the  planter  pointing  to  the 
koontees  or  stalks  of  the  plant  left  in  the  ground  claims  and  hold*  possession 
against  the  malik,  and  the  magistrate,  under  the  circumstances,  must  keep  the 
planter  in  possession,  though  the  nialik  is  certainly  entitled  in  justice  to  enter  on 
the  land."  In  this  the  magistrate  is  quite  wrung,  as  I  pointed  out  to  him.  The 
Budder  Court's  Circular  Order  of  the  12th  June  1840,  No.  54,  declares  Section 
X.  of  Act  IV.  of  1840  to  apply  to  a  case  of  the  kind  mentioned. 

6.  In  three  districts  then  there  is  no  case  of  defect  of  law  or  administration 
shown  to  exist.  The  complaints  in  Tirlioot  cannot  he  considered  numerous  with 
reference  to  the  size  of  the  district,  the  number  of  factories  and  of  landowners, 
and  of  the  t>3  disputes  in  the  .statement,  some  nine  or  ten  do  not  appear  to  be 
caused  by  indigo.  An  analysis  of  the  23  cases  in  the  first  column  might  show 
what  were  the  causes  generally  leading  to  disputes  of  the  kind,  if  they  have  not 
all  been  compromised  or  struck  off,  but  still  the  result  of  such  a  smalfnumber  of 
cases  could  scarcely  be  depended  on,  and  I  am  too  ignorant  of  the  district  as  vet 
to  be  able  to  form  an  opinion. 

7.  With  regard  to  Purneah,  the  magistrate's  opinion  as  to  the  injustice  on 
one  side  and  fraud  on  the  other  is  not  borne  out  by  the  complaints  in  his 

•If  Mr.  Pepper  court:  hut  that  may  arise*  from  the  power  of  the  planters  rendering  it  unne- 
has  formed  his  cessary  for  them,  and  useless  lor  their  ryots,  to  come  into  court.  Until,  how- 
grounds*11  ever,  I  can  satisfy  myself  that  such  a  state  of  things  exists  as  Mr.  Pepper 

describes,  and  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  Government  that  it  does  so.  I  need  not 
remark  on  Mr.  Pepper's  proposed  remedies,  or  propose  others  myself. 


From  C.  T.  Daiidson,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  the  Dacca  Division,  to  the 
Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal  (No.  4754),  dated  the  17th  July 
1850. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  No.  2048, 
dated  the  7th  ultimo,  desiring  to  be  informed  how  the  late  indigo  sowing  season 
has  passed  off,  with  respect  to  disputes  regarding  land  between  neighbouring 
planters  or  zemindars,  and  complaints  of  non-fulfilment  of  contracts  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  forcible  sowing  of  land  on  the  other,  between  planters  and  ryots. 

2.  The  only  districts  in  this  division  in  which  indigo  is  cultivated  are 
Dacca,  Furreedpore  and  Mymensing;  and  I  will,  as  desired  in  your  second 
paragraph,  proceed  to  state  the  facts  of  the  cases  which  have  occurred,  as 
ascertained  from  the  reports  furnished  by  the  magistrates  of  the  three  districts 
abovenamed. 

Dacca. — Seventeen  cases  arc  reported  to  have  occurred  in  this  district,  of 
which  ten  belong  to  the  Manickgunge  sub-division,  six  to  Moonsheegunge,  and 
one  to  that  portion  of  the  Dacca  district  which  is  under  the  immediate  juris- 
diction of  the  magistrate. 

The  Dacca  caee  was  a  dispute  between  the  planter  and  zemindar.  The  latter 
complained  that  the  planter's  people  had  destroyed  his  ryot's  crops,  and  were 
endeavouring  to  sow  the  land  with  indigo.  The  magistrate  brought  the  case  under 
Act  IV.  of  1840,  and  decreed  possession  of  the  land  in  dispute  to  the  planter, 
and  this  decree  was  upheld  by  the  judge.  The  six  cases  appertaining  to  Moon- 
sheegunge were  complaints  on  the  part  of  cultivators  of  the  forcible  sowing  of 
their  lands  with  indigo.  Three  were  dismissed,  one  compromised,  and  the 
remaining  two  are  pending.  Of  the  ten  cases  which  occurred  in  the  sub- 
division of  Manickgunge,  five  were  instituted  on  the  part  of  planters,  one  against 
some  ryots  for  absconding  after  receipt,  of  advances,  three  for  resistance  to  the 
sowing  of  indigo,  and  one  complaining  of  the  plunder  of  indigo  seed.  The 
breach  of  contract  case  is  pending,  and  the  other  four  were  dismissed  or  struck 
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off.  The  other  five  cases  are  on  the  port  of  cultivators  against  the  planter's 
people,  one  lor  assault  lor  not  sowing  indigo,  one  for  an  apprehended  destruc- 
tion of  crop,  and  three  for  forcible  sowing  of  indigo.  Of  these  cases,  one  is  said 
to  be  pending  and  the  remaining  four  are  put  down  as  u  disposed  of."  The 
cases  appertaining  to  this  sub-division  have  not  been  satisfactorily  reported, 
owiug  perhaps  to  the  deputy  magistrate  not  knowing  English  ;  this  much,  how- 
ever, is  deducible,  that  the  cases  are  all  of  a  trivial  nature. 

Furreedpore. — The  joint  magistrate  reports,  that  no  cases  of  the  description 
referred  to  in  paragraph  1  of  your  letter  hare  occurred  in  the  Furreedpore  dis- 
trict, except  the  case  of  affray,  with  homicide,  of  which  a  circumstantial  account 
was  submitted  to  Government  iu  my  report,  No.  460,  dated  the  3d  instant. 

Mymensing. — The  magistrate  of  Mymensing  reports,  that  during  the  late 
sowing  season,  "  no  disputes  regardiug  land  relative  to  the  cultivation  of  indigo 
have  been  brought  into  court  within  his  district,  nor  has  there  been  any  com- 
plaint of  the  non-fulfilment  of  contract  concerning  cultivation  on  the  one  hand, 
nor  of  forcible  sowing  of  indigo  on  the  other,  from  planters  or  ryots." 

Backeryunge. — Hus  not  been  included  among  the  indigo  districts,  as  there  are 
no  factories  to  my  knowledge  situated  within  it.  A  trifling  dispute  regarding 
the  cultivation  of  one  and  a  quarter  beegah  of  land  between  a  planter,  whose 
factories  are  in  the  Furreedpore  district,  and  a  talookdar  occurred.  The  tenant 
of  the  piece  of  land  above  referred  to  hud  lakeu  advances  from  the  plauter.  The 
talookdar  desired  to  oust  the  tenant  and  locate  another  man.  The  planter 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  ryot,  who  was  under  advances,  and  but  for  prompt 
measures  having  been  taken,  a  breach  of  the  peace  might  have  ensued.  The 
village  chowkicdars  informed  the  police  that  a  disturbance  was  likely  to  occur, 
and  the  circumstance  was  reported  by  the  police  to  the  magistrate,  who  sum- 
moned the  principals  to  enter  into  recognisances  to  keep  the  peace.  This  order 
had  the  effect  of  bringing  the  parties  to  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  dis- 
pute. 

3.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  abstracts  from  the  magistrate's  reports- 
that  disputes  regarding  claims  to  land  between  planters  and  zemindars,  Sec,  re- 
ferred to  in  the  first  paragraph  of  your  letter,  are  of  rare  occurrence;  and  among 
the  few  cases  which  have  occurred,  one  only  has  been  attended  with  any  serious 
breach  of  the  peace.  I  allude,  of  course,  to  the  Furreedpore  case  of  attempt  to 
sow  lands  forcibly  by  the  people  of  an  out-factory  of  the  Meergunge  concern. 

4.  I  have  not  received  any  suggestions,  pointing  out  defects  in  the  law  to 
which  it  may  be  said  that  disputes  regarding  indigo  cultivation  have  owed  their 
origin,  except  from  the  joint  magistrate  of  Furreedpore,  who  recommends  "that 
the  principal  parties  whose  interests  are  involved  in  disputes  of  this  kind  should 
be  made  more  immediately  responsible,  aud  more  amenable  to  punishment  than 
they  are  at  present,  for  the  acts  of  their  agents  and  servants ;"  but  this  defect, 
if  it  can  be  considered  one,  applies  with  equal  force  to  all  disputes  regarding  land, 
hauts,  &c,  and  in  comparison  with  which  those  exclusively  relating  to  the  culti- 
vation of  indigo  bear,  in  this  division,  a  very  small  proportion. 

5.  The  question  of  making  proprietors  of  estates  and  indigo  factories  respon- 
sible for  the  acts  of  their  agent  is  no  new  one,  and  has,  I  believe,  received  most 
attentive  consideration. 

6.  The  first  case  referred  to  in  this  report  was  one  which  might,  from  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  parties  thereto,  have  terminated  in  a  serious  breach 
of  the  peace,  but  which  was  no  doubt  prevented  by  the  prompt  enforcement  of 
Act  IV.  of  1840.  The  other  Dacca  cases  appear  from  the  magistrate's  report  to> 
have  been  of  a  petty  description,  and  considering  the  extent  to  which  indigo  culti- 
vation is  carried  on  in  the  three  districts  referred  to  in  this  report,  the  wonder  is 
that  they  should  be  so  few.  The  origin  of  the  Furreedpore  case  of  forcible  indigo 
sowing,  which  resulted  in  an  affray  attended  with  loss  of  life,  cannot,  in  my 
opinion,  be  traced  to  any  defect  in  the  law. 
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From  C.  T.  Buckland,  Esq.,  Junior  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Patna  and  Rajshahye  Divisions  (No.  2,807),  dated 
the  10th  September  1856. 

Sir, 

I  am  directed  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  to  draw  your  attention  to  the 
Government  Orders,  No.  2,048,  dated  the  7th  June  last,  and  to  request  that  the 
report  therein  called  for  may  be  submitted  without  further  delay. 


From  C.  T.  Buckland,  Esq.,  Junior  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to 
the  Officiating  Register  of  the  Sudder  Court  (No.  2,386),  dated  the  11th  Sep- 
tember 1850. 

Sir, 

I  am  directed  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  to  draw  the  Sudder  Court's  atten- 
tion to  the  Government  letter,  No.  1,704,  dated  the  7th  June  last,  and  to 
request  that  the  report  therein  called  for  may  be  furnished  without  further 
delay. 


From  A.  W.  Russell,  Esq.,  Officiating  Register  of  the  Nizamut  Adawlut,  to 
C.  T.  Buckland,  Esq.,  Junior  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal  (No.  809), 
dated  the  18th  September  1856. 

Sir, 

I  am  directed  by  the  Court  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  No.  1704, 
dated  the  7th  Juue  last,  and  in  reply  to  forward  for  the  purpose  of  being  laid 
before  his  Honour  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Bengal,  the  accompanying  abstract 
of  the  returns  which  have  been  received  from  the  local  authorities  relative  to  the 
last  indigo  season. 

2.  The  Court  observe  generally  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  reports  of  the 
local  courts  that  requires  special  notice  from  them ;  but  on  the  part  of  Messrs. 
Colvin  and  Torreus  I  am  to  remark  that,  while  there  thus  appears  to  be  no  call 
for  legislation,  one  or  two  cases  have  recently  been  before  the  Court  (more  parti- 
cularly the  case  referred  to  by  the  Officiating  Session  Judge  of  Rajshahye,  dis- 
posed of  oti  the  5th  July  last),  from  which  it  was  evident  that  the  forced  culti- 
vation of  indigo  had  lead  and  does  lead  to  the  most  serious  outrages  and  deeds 
of  violence.  The  judge  of  Tirhoot  has  also,  they  remark,  referred  to  a  case  dis- 
posed of  by  this  court  on  the  29th  May  1854,  page  637,  of  the  Nizamut  Reports 
for  that  year,  which  is  another  illustration  of  the  results  of  forcing  indigo 
cultivation  {see  also  page  767  of  Nizamut  decisions  for  1855,  dated  5th  Novem- 
ber). These  are  not,  however,  they  are  aware,  new  crimes,  nor  is  there  any 
remarkable  iucrease  in  their  number.  No  special  legislation,  therefore,  in  their 
opinion  seems  to  be  called  for  any  more  than  in  the  case  of  affrays,  which  are 
now  less  in  number  than  formerly,  owing  to  the  operation  of  Act  V.  of  1848. 


Abstract  of  the  Returns  to  Circular  Letter,  No.  473,  of  the  13  June  1856, 
requesting  information  in  cases  respecting  Indigo. 

Tirhoot. — The  judge  reports  that,  from  the  1st  December  1855  to  1st  July 
1856,  fifteen  cases  had  come  before  him;  that  the  main  causes  of  dispute  are 
two ;  first,  the  planters  take  farms  of  portions  of  shares  from  some  co-sharer  of 
a  joint  estate,  and  then  cultivate  the  other  sharer's  ground  ;  secondly,  they  leave 
the  stumps  of  old  indigo  in  the  ground  to  stand  as  proofs  of  their  possession  of 
the  soil,  should  their  possession,  even  after  expiry  of  their  lease,  be  disputed, 
and  any  attempts  to  remove  them  are  opposed. 

Jcssore. — The  judge  knew  of  but  one  case,  in  which  however  there  was  nothing 
particular  to  remark,  and  the  case  was  of  no  consequence. 

Rajshahye. — The  indigo  cultivation  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  one  firm.  No 
case  has  occurred  lately.  A  year  ago  there  were  some  disputes,  which  the 
arrest  of  certain  parties  had  had  the  effect  of  stopping. 

Nuddea. — 
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Nuddea. — Two  cases  only  have  occurred  ;  there  was  no  breach  of  the  peace  in 
these,  nor  any  remarkable  feature. 

Dacca. — Comments  on  the  lattial  system ;  the  character  of  the  people,  and 
absence  of  impartial  evidence,  rather  than  any  defect  in  the  law,  are  the  causes 
that  it  is  not  checked.  The  police  must  be  remodelled  to  be  effectual  for  the 
purpose. 

Purneah.— No  cases  had  occurred,  though  48  false  charges  under  Regulation  V. 
1830,  had  been  preferred  and  all  dismissed. 

Moortheedabad.  j 

Hooghly.  \    Nothing  had  happened. 

24- Pergunnahs.  J 

Sarun. — Nothing.  The  judge  comments  on  the  indigo  system  generally; 
would  allow  the  magistrates  power  to  turn  out  a  planter  on  expiry  of  his 
lease. 


From  W.  Tayler,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  the  Patna  Division,  to  the  Junior 
Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal  (No.  825),  dated  the  17th  September 
1856. 

Sir, 

With  reference  to  your  letter,  No.  2048,  of  the  7th  June  last,  I  have  the 
honour  to  report,  for  the  information  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Bengal,  as 
follow  s : 

Sarun  and  Chumparun. — 2.  In  these  districts  very  few  cases  of  the  nature 
alluded  to  in  your  letter  under  acknowledgment,  occurred  during  the  late  indigo 
sowing  season,  and  in  none  of  them  did  any  serious  disturbance  ensue. 

3.  Indigo  disputes  rarely  take  place  in  these  districts.  The  planters  are  few 
in  number,  and  the  factories  so  scattered  that  their  interests  seldom  if  ever  clash, 
and  there  is  not  that  competition  which  prevails  in  Lower  Bengal. 

4.  The  principal  causes  of  the  few  disputes  which  have  arisen  are — 

1st.  A  planter  keeping  possession  of  the  land  after  the  expiry  of  his  lease; 
and,  secondly,  a  planter  taking  merely  a  share  in  an  undivided  estate,  and  then 
trying  to  sow  indigo  in  it. 

Patna,  Behar,  and  Shah abad. —  5.  No  disputes  of  the  description  alluded  to 
occurred  in  these  districts  during  the  late  indigo  sowing  season  between  the 
phtnters  and  the  zemindars,  or  ryots,  but  a  few  petty  cases  which  were  taken  up 
and  disposed  of  under  the  existing  regulations  and  the  discretionary  powers  of 
the  magistrates. 

6.  Under  these  circumstances  it  does  not  appear  that  any  remedial  measures 
are  called  for  in  this  division. 


From  JF.  Gouldsbury,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  the  Rajshahye  Division,  to  the 
Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal  (No.  024),  dated  the  15th  September 
1856. 

Sir, 

Having  consulted  the  magistrates  of  the  division  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Junior 
Secretary  Buckland's  letter,  No.  2048,  of  the  7th  June  last,  I  have  the  honour 
to  furnish  the  following  report  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  late  indigo  sowing 
season  has  passed  off  iu  the  districts  of  this  division. 

2.  The  deputy  magistrate  observes,  that  the  late  indigo  season  did  not  puss  off  Baboo  Gopat  Lall 
so  tranquilly  as  could  have  l>een  wished.    In  part  of  the  district  there  were  M'ttfr,  Deputy 
constant  disputes  between  neighbouring  planters  and  zemindars,  caused  by  con-  ^afwro*1*0 
tending  claims  to  land.    Between  the  Bisees  of  Joar,  Janfurallv,  zemindar  of 
Gourypoor,  and  other  petty  jotcdars,  and  Messrs.  Watson  &  Co.,  many  disputes 
occurred  which  would  nave  caused  serious  disturbance  of  the  peace  were  not 
proper  measures  taken  to  prevent  its  occurrence,  by  the  institution  of  Act  IV. 
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cases,  and  by  binding  the  principals  of  t!ie  respective  pnrtie?  on  their  own  penal 
recognisances.  This  has  to  some  measure  served  to  keep  this  part  of  the  country 
tranquil. 

3.  With  regaid  to  forcible  sowing  of  indigo,  he  says,  there  wore  several  com- 
plaint* laid  before  him  by  the  ryots,  stating  that  the  planter?  made  a  plea  of 
contract  on  their  parts  ;  in  many  of  these  instances  contracts  were  not  actually 
entered  into  between  the  planters.  In  one  place  particularly  among  many,  there 
was  a  likelihood  of  serious  breach  of  the  peace  taking  place  every  day,  but  by 
his  stationing  a  jemadar  and  burkundaz  there  no  such  occurrence  has  as  yet 
taken  place.  He  further  suites,  that  he  had  also  stationed  a  jemadar  at  Bhagha 
to  prevent  any  quarrels  taking  place  between  the  khondkar  of  that  place  and 
Messrs.  Watson  &  Co.  In  many  villages  people  have  formed  combinations  to 
protect  themselves  from  the  oppressions  of  the  planters. 

4.  The  cause  of  these  disputes,  he  believe?,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  very 
nature  of  the  contract  system  itself.  The  ryots  are  very  unwilling  to  cultivate 
indigo  on  the  existing  system  of  advances,  on  account  of  their  getting  only  two 
rupees  advance  for  a  beegah  of  land,  for  which  they  have  to  labour  heavily. 
From  Ids  own  personal  knowledge,  while  in  his  Mofussil  tours,  during  the  period 
he  has  been  in  charge  of  the  subdivision,  he  knows  it  is  as  a  fact  stated  by 
them  that  they  had  to  pay  out  of  these  two  rupees  to  the  gomaiditas,  ameens, 
and  tagadgeers  (who  are  notoriously  known  to  be  an  extortionate  and  oppressive 
class  of  people,  and  who  never  scruple  to  benefit  themselves  at  the  expense  of 
the  ryots).  He  has  heard  it  from  their  own  mouths  that  another  cause  of  their 
reluctance  to  cultivate  indigo,  is  owing  to  the  system  of  measurement  of  land  by 
the  gomashtas  of  the  indigo  planters ;  for  a  beegah  of  land,  the  goinashtas 
measure  a  beegah  and  half.  Another  cause,  he  continues,  of  the  ryot's  invin- 
cible unwillingness  is  the  way  in  which  the  bundles  of  indigo  are  weighed  by 
the  factory  people,  for  every  two  bundles  for  a  rupee,  six  bundles  are  weighed 
by  them  ;  this  is  a  source  of  great  oppression  to  them.  Under  such  a  system, 
he  remarks,  where  the  ryots  can  never  be  expected  to  be  gainers,  but  losers  by 
the  cultivation  of  indigo,  and  when  they  can  never  expect  to  liquidate  the 
money  once  taken  in  advance,  how  could  they  be  willing  to  enter  into  engage- 
ments with  the  planters.  To  remedy  this  state  of  things,  he  suggests  the  pro- 
priety of  defining  the  contract  system.  He  conceives  it  to  be  desirable  that  the 
contract  pottah  should  be  registered,  either  in  the  nearest  moonsirF s  or  magis- 
trate's court,  with  a  view  of  preventing  quarrels  between  the  planters'  people 

.  and  the  ryots,  as  no  false  registry  ot  the  pottahs  could  be  made.  If  such  a 
power  were  vested  in  the  aforesaid  officers,  it  would  be  conferring  a  great 
benefit  on  the  country. 

A.  J.  Jackton,Esq.,  5*  ' ne  magistrate  reports  that  in  the  thannahs  under  his  own  immediate 
Magistrate  of  control  there  has  been  hut  little  complaint  of  oppression  on  the  part  of  planters; 
n.vhahye.  and  the  only  occasion  on  which  there  was  the  least  chance  of  a  serious  distur- 

bance, was  one  which  he  reported  to  me  from  Burgatchee,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  the  police  on  the  spot,  and  to  his  tent  being  within  a  short  ride  of 
the  chur  in  dispute,  the  cutting  of  the  indigo  was  completed  without  disturbance 
of  any  kind. 

6.  He  cannot  look  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  sowing  season  has  passed 
off  in  the  sub-division  as  so  unsatisfactory  as  the  deputy  magistrate  would 
appear  to  consider  it.  The  deputy  magistrate  state9  that  there  have  been 
causes  of  dispute,  and  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  station  police  officers  to 
preserve  the  peace  in  various  places.  But  it  is  shown  by  his  own  letter  that  no 
breach  of  the  peace  has  taken  place,  and  therefore  it  becomes  manifest  that  the 
police  has,  in  the  present  instance,  been  effective  for  the  purpose  for  which  it 
has  been  used. 

7.  It  is  very  true,  he  observes,  that  villagers  have  an  objection  to  cultivate 
indigo,  and  it  is  also  true  that  it  occasionally  bears  hard  on  them,  as  where  they 
have  to  break  up  crops  nearly  fit  to  cut,  in  order  to  sow  indigo.  But  he  never 
heard  that  the  ryot9  ever  made  any  objections  to  taking  the  advances  in  the  first 
instance. 

8.  As  far  as  he  has  seen,  the  most  effectual  check  to  anything  like  fighting 

consists 
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consists  in  the  personal  activity  of  the  magistrate.  Not  that  he  means  him  to 
rush  off  to  prevent  every  petty  quarrel,  but  a  knowledge  that  he  is  not  only 
likely,  but  almost  certain  to  visit  the  spot  in  person,  acts  as  a  most  salutary 
cheek  where  powerful  landholders  arc  at  war  with  each  other. 

9.  In  this  district  there  occurred  two  cases  of  disputes  regarding  land,  and  R.  Alexander,  E*q 
eight  complaints  of  ryots  of  forcibly  sowing  indigo  on  their  land.  of'putfn*'*1""6 

10.  Of  the  two  eases  of  disputes  concerning  laud,  one  is  between  Mr.  Durand, 
proprietor  of  Ntschindpoor  concern,  and  Mr.  Battersby,  manager  of  the  Balia- 
kandy concern.  From  what  has  come  before  the  joint  magistrate,  it  appears 
that  a  similar  dispute  occurred  last  season  when  Mr.  Roberts  was  manager 
of  Baliakandy,  and  that  that  gentleman  made  a  boundary  line  between  the 
two  concerns,  which  was  agreed  to  by  Mr.  Durand,  and  the  dispute  last 
season  was  settled.  This  season  a  new  manager  has  come  to  Baliakandy,  and 
Mr.  Durand  complains  that  this  gentleman,  instead  ot  confining  himself  to 
the  boundary  made  by  his  predecessor,  has  encroached  on  the  Nischindpoor 
lands.  This  case  is  at  present  under  investigation.  The  other  case  of  dispute 
about  land  has  taken  place  between  Mr.  Stevenson,  of  Belnabaree  factory, 
and  Ranee  Sumomoye,  an  inhabitant  of  Mourshedabad.  The  Ranee  has 
lately  got  a  decree  for  some  chur  lands  in  the  civil  court,  in  virtue  of  which 
decree  she  claims  certain  lands  that  the  Belnabaree  concern  holds  pottahs  of, 
aud  upon  the  factory  people  attempting  to  sow  these  lands,  the  Ranee's  people 
are  said  to  have  come  forward  in  numbers,  end  driven  them  off.  With  respect 
to  these  chur  lands,  the  joint  magistrate  observes  that  he  thinks  it  probable  that 
serious  disputes  will  take  place  next  year,  unless  the  Ranee  is  given  plainly  to 
understand  that  she  is  personally  responsible  for  the  acts  of  her  servants.  At 
the  present  moment  there  is  a  strong  hostile  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Ranee 
and  her  servants  against  the  factory. 

11.  Of  the  eight  cases  instituted  by  ryots  against  planters  for  forcibly  sowing 
their  lands,  three  were  compromised  by  the  parties,  one  was  dismissed  after  inves- 
tigation, and  four  were  struck  off  the  file  in  default  of  the  usual  peons'  fees 
being  deposited. 

12.  The  officiating  magistrate  informs  me,  that  in  his  district  no  cases  of  W.  L.  Robinion, 
disputes  have  arisen  between  planters  and  zemindars,  and  but  very  few  between  Es1-\  Officiating 
planters  and  the  ryots.    The  latter  are  common  cases  of  assault  brought  by  j*«gistrat«  of 
either  party  on  various  pretences,  such  as  ploughing  up  ground  where  indigo  has 
been  already  sown,  destroying  indigo  after  the  plant  has  come  up,  and  disputes 
as  to  having  received  advances,  one  of  the  latter  of  which  cases  was  attended  by 
rather  severe,  though  apparently  unintentional,  wounding.    In  his  opiuion  none 
of  these  cases  have  owed  their  origin  to  any  defect  in  the  law  or  the  administra- 
tion; they  are  such  as  frequently  arise  with  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  any 
other  produce. 

13.  The  joint  magistrate  informs  me,  that  there  have  been  only  five  cases  in  J.  C.  Dogdaon, 
his  district  throughout  the  year  connected  with  indigo,  of  which  two  were  in        J°int  Magit- 
Serajgunge  subdivision.    Of  the  three  others,  which  were  charges  against  the  *****  o(  Bograh. 
servants  of  an  indigo  planter  for  breaking  up  the  rice  crop  and  sowing  indigo, 
two  cases  were  amicably  settled,  and  in  one  the  defendants  were  punished  by 
fines,  but  the  cases  were  all  trifling.    These  disputes  were  not  occasioned  by  any 
defect  of  the  law. 

14.  The  magistrate  reports,  that  indigo  is  not  grown  in  his  district,  and  conse-  R.  H.  Ravenshaw, 
quently  no  cases  whatever  connected  with  its  cultivation  or  sowing  have  Magistrate  of 
occurred.  magepoor.  , 

15.  The  officiating  joint  magistrate  having  recently  taken  charge  of  the  office  A.  J.  Jackson,  Esq.. 
cannot  speak  personally  on  the  subject  of  indigo  planting,  but  he  has  ascertained  Officiating  Joint 
from  the  records  of  the  office  that  but  five  cases  connected  with  that  cultivation  Magiatrate  of 
have  been  instituted  since  October  last ;  of  these  two  were  Act  IV.  cases,  one  of  M*"lah* 
which  was  settled  amicably,  and  the  other  dismissed.    The  other  three  were 
petty  cases.    From  this  he  concludes  it  is  apparent  that  the  sowing  was  con- 
ducted peaceably  and  without  disturbance. 

16.  On  the  whole,  the  results  of  the  past  season  have  been  satisfactory  in  this 
division.  No  serious  breach  of  the  peace  has  occurred,  the  precautionary  measures 
adopted  by  the  local  officers,  where  disputes  existed,  having  been  found  effectual 


to  prevent  such  disturbances.    With  regard  to  the  remarks  of  the  deputy  magia 
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trate  of  Nattore  on  the  subject  of  contracts  for  the  cultivation  of  indigo,  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  observe  that  it  is  optional  with  the  ryots  to  receive  advances  or 
not,  the  law  affording  them  sufficient  protection  against  any  attempt  of  the 
planters  to  force  advances  upon  them.  1  believe  the  truth  to  be,  that  the  ryots 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  when  the  money  is  offered  to  them,  even  when  they 
are  averse  to  cultivate  indigo. 


—  No.  5.  — 

From  A.  C.  MacArthur,  Esq,,  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal, 

dated  the  14th  July  1858. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  forward  herewith  copy  of  a  letter,  dated  3d  December, 
1857,  from  the  magistrate  of  Furreedpore  to  my  address,  along  with  copy  of  my 
answer,  dated  23d  December,  as  also  copy  of  a  letter  dated  5th  instant, 
addressed  by  me  to  the  magistrate  of  Jessore,  along  with  a  copy  of  that  gentle- 
man's reply,  dated  7th  instant,  and  to  request  the  favour  of  your  laying  the 
following  observations  before  his  Honour  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  as  regards  the 
contemplated  site  for  the  bead  quarters  of  the  Gopalgunge  subdivision,  but 
more  particularly  as  regards  the  villages  of  Lohogurrah  or  Luckipassah,  for  that 
purpose. 

2.  In  order  more  clearly  to  illustrate  what  I  have  to  state,  I  take  the  liberty 
of  forwarding  (also  herewith)  a  map  showing  the  extreme  northern  and  southern 
limits  of  the  Gopalgunge  subdivision,  along  the  course  of  the  rivers  Elankolly, 
Mudoomutty,  and  Attarabanka,  being  in  all  a  distance  in  English  miles  of  twenty- 
eight  and  half,  and  as  the  map  from  which  the  accompanying  is  copied  was  the 
work  of  a  professional  surveyor,  the  distance  may  be  relied  upon. 

Mr.  Chnman's  3.  When  it  was  first  contemplated  to  create  the  Gopalgunge  subdivision,  the 
letter,  No.  779.  Government  hoped  by  this  measure  to  check  the  ravages  of  the  numerous  gangs 
of  river  dacoits  and  other  thieves  who  are  said  to  infest  the  banks  of  these  rivers. 
To  carry  out  the  intentions  of  ths  Government  as  expressed  in  the  above 
paragraph,  copied  from  the  letter  No.  1  (herewith)  addressed  to  me  by  Mr. 
Chapman,  magistrate  of  Furreedpore,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Gopalgunge 
itself  would  be  the  most  central  place  for  the  head  quarters  of  the  subdivision, 
as  a  reference  to  the  accompanying  map  will  show.  It  has  been  stated  however, 
as  I  understand,  that  the  country  about  Gopalgunge  is  too  low  and  liable  to  in- 
undation for  such  a  purpose,  and  that  therefore  other  spots  less  objectionable  have 
been  named,  and  amongst  others  Lohogurrah  and  Luckipassah,  both  within  my 
indigo  cultivation,  and,  in  my  opinion,  objectionable  both  on  public  and  private 
grounds,  which  I  will  now  endeavour  to  explain.  The  original  and  principal 
object  in  creating  the  subdivision  being  for  the  prevention  of  river  dacoities, 
which  have  been  of  frequent  occurrence  upon  these  rivers  from  Lunka  or 
Chandpoor  southwards  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Koolnea  station,  on  the 
Mudoomutty  and  Attarabanka  rivers,  and  in  the  same  direction  towards  Bunisal, 
on  the  river  called  by  that  name,  it  uuuld  naturally  occur  to  any  one  that  the 
site  of  the  proposed  station  should  be  as  much  in  the  centre  of  the  scene  of  these 
outrages  as  possible.  A  single  glance  at  the  map,  however,  will  show  that 
Lohogurrah  or  Luckipassah  are  nearly  as  far  removed  from  them  as  the  limits 
of  the  sub-division  could  admit  of,  and  to  be  still  within  it.  Supposing, 
however,  that  either  of  the  two  should  eventually  be  fixed  upon,  the  result  would 
be  that  by  far  the  most  peaceable  portion  of  the  whole  couutry  occupied  by  the 
subdivision  would  thus  be  chosen,  for  such  an  occurrence  as  a  dacoity,  or  indeed 
other  crime  of  any  magnitude  is  never  heard  of  for  miles  around  these  places. 
It  will  also  be  particularly  remarked,  upon  reference  to  the  map,  that  the  river 
upon  which  Lohogurrah  "and  Luckipassah  are  situated  (the  Nobogunga)  is  some 
five  miles  distant  from  the  large  river  forming  the  Elankolly,  Mudoomutty.  and 
Attarabanka  (for  the  river  assumes  these  different  names  on  its  course  to 
Koolnea),  and  some  15  miles  from  the  nearest  point  to  where  these  dacoities 
ever  occur ;  so  that,  in  so  far  as  the  prevention  of  river  dacoities  (where  they 
Teally  do  occur)  is  concerned,  the  station  might  as  well  be  in  Koolnea.  It  i& 
well  known  to  his  Honour  that  crimes  such  as  river  dacoities  are  seldom  com- 
mitted 
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nutted  in  a  neighbourhood  occupied  by  European  planters,  and  which  is  the  case 
downwards  from  Rajmahal  ail  the  way  within  about  15  miles  of  Gopalgunge, 
where,  however,  no  European  resides,  and  where  consequently  river  dacoities  are 
and  can  be  nightly  perpetrated  without  the  fear  of  discovery ;  for  it  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  many  of  the  principal  natives  along  the  line  of  the  rivers,  iti  that 
unfrequented  locality,  live  by  the  proceeds  of  their  plunder  from  defenceless 
boats  passing  along.  To  prevent  river  dacoities,  which,  as  1  said  before,  was  the 
original  intention  in  creating  the  subdivision,  the  head  station  should  be  as 
central  as  possible,  so  that  when  necessary  the  magistrate  himself  might  visit 
the  spot  within  a  reasonable  time  after  getting  information  of  the  occurrence, 
otherwise  he  might  as  well  live  in  Koolnea  or  Furreedpore,  for  the  delay  which 
would  arise  in  arriving  on  the  spot,  should  his  residence  be  at  Luckipas*ah  or 
Lohogurrah,  would  enable  the  dacoits  to  decamp  with  their  booty  and  render 
pursuit  unavailing.  Either  have  the  station  midway  on  the  unfrequented  portion 
of  the  river,  which  will  also  be  found  to  be  midway,  or  in  the  centre  of  the  sub- 
division generally,  or  save  the  expense  of  the  station  and  establishment,  for  they 
will  certainly  be  entirely  useless  unless  placed,  as  I  state,  in  some  central  position 
on  the  Mudoomutty.  These  are  my  public  grounds  of  objection,  and  which  I 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  urging  from  having  been  consulted  on  the  subject  of 
the  new  sub-divisionVhen  first  contemplated. 

4.  My  private  reasons  for  objecting  to  the  headquarters  of  the  sub-divisio11 
being  at  either  Lohogurrah  or  Luckipassah  may  not  appear  so  conclusive  at  firs* 
sight  as  those  I  urge  upon  public  grounds,  but  it  is  fortunate  for  me  that  his 
Honour  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  so  intimately  acquainted  with  the  native 
character,  and  their  proneness  to  litigation  when  the  means  are  at  their  doors, 
that  I  shall  not  have  much  difficulty  in  making  myself  understood.  I  will  begin 
by  stating,  that  should  Luckipassah  be  the  spot  fixed  upon,  the  station  will  be  not 
more  than  100  yards  from  my  factory  of  that  name,  and  where  I  have  a  large 
ryotty  cultivation  of  2,000  biggahs  ;  and  again,  should  Lohogurrah  be  the  spot 
fixed  upon,  that  will  be  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  same  factory,  about 
a  mile  from  my  factory  of  Amdanga,  and  not  much  more  from  another  factory 
called  Eranda.  It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Moloney,  in  his  reply,  states  as  his  Mr.  Moloney '8 
opinion  that  at  either  of  the  two  localities  the  station  would  be  "  central  for  the  letter,  No.  $61. 
whole  of  the  Meergunge  concern."  I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Moloney  writes 
ironically,  but  I  should  imagine  he  did  ;  if  he  means  that  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  station  to  the  factories  would  be  beneficial  to  them,  it  is  sufficiently  well 
known  to  his  Honour  that  the  very  reverse  is  the  feet,  for  amongst  a  community 
notorious  for  their  litigious  propensities  the  greater  facilities  they  have  of  going 
to  court  the  more  frequently  will  they  resort  to  it,  and  besides  their  own  propen- 
sities in  that  way,  the  inducements  which  would  be  held  out  to  the  otherwise 
peaceably  disposed,  by  needy  and  worthless  Mooktears  and  other  hangers-on  about 
a  court,  would  be  more  than  they  could  withstand  ;  and  the  consequences,  I  can 
plainly  see,  would  consist  in  one  scene  of  petty  litigation  for  imaginary  or  feigned 
wrongs  on  the  part  of  the  ryot,  creating  an  unceasing  war  between  him  and  the 
factory,  to  the  entire  eventual  ruin  of  the  latter,  not  to  say  to  the  detriment  of  the 
former.  Where  a  ryot  wished  to  evade  or  not  to  fulfil  his  engagement  with  the 
planter,  he  had  only  in  such  a  case  to  step  in  next  door,  file  a  petition  on  an  eight 
annas'  stamp,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  get  an  order  to  prevent  the  planter  in 
any  way  from  molesting  him,  or  interfering  with  his  lands ;  supposing  such  a  case 
to  happen  after  a  sowing  shower,  what  would  be  the  position  of  the  planter  ? 
nothing  short  of  ruin  !  for  one  successful  case  like  this,  and  any  one  acquainted 
with  the  native  character  will  at  once  see  that  every  ryot  would  follow  the 
example  set  to  him,  should  his  doing  so  benefit  himself  at  the  moment,  either  in 
a  pecuniary  point  of  view  or  to  serve  some  one  having  a  sinister  design  in  haras, 
sing  the  planter.  Instances  are  not  by  any  means  wanting  to  prove  that  an  indigo 
factory  and  a  station  cannot  exist  on  the  same  spot,  and  the  reason  is  not  difficult 
to  arrive  at  to  any  one  acquainted  with  the  Mofussil  and  with  the  entire  absence 
of  remedy  to  the  planter  for  breach  of  contract  by  the  ryot.  However  just  the 
civil  courts  may  be  in  their  decisions,  the  process  is  too  tedious  to  be  any  remedy 
at  all  in  such  cases,  for  whilst  the  cose  is  being  litigated  the  factory  is  closed  and 
the  planter  ruined  in  consequence.  I  may  here  mention  that  these  factories  have 
been  in  existence  for  upwards  of  50  years,  and  the  record  of  the  Koolnea  court 
will,  if  necessary,  show  that  for  many  years  past  scarcely  a  single  case  of  any 
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description  whatever  has  been  before*  that  court  connected  with  them,  and  certainly 
not  one  at  all  of  other  than  the  most  petty  description.  The  principal  residents 
upon  the  Nobogunga  river  are  Brahmins,  who  have  been  there  from  time  imme- 
morial, and  who  from  their  rising  generation  supply  a  great  portion  of  the  Amlah 
for  the  courts  in  Jessore  and  elsewhere,  as  well  as  almost  every  factory  in  the  dis- 
trict with  GomaMahs  and  Mohurirs,  aud  are  an  intelligent  and  peaceful  race, 
having  no  sort  of  occasion  for  the  presence  of  a  magisterial  station  iu  their  neigh- 
bourhood. The  country  is  besides  almost  entirely  my  own  property  either  as 
Talookdar,  Putneedar  or  otherwise,  and  unless  therefore  in  so  far  as  that  the  river 
Nobogunga  is  in  a  pleasant  aud  high  part  of  the  country,  and  as  such  a  suitable 
locality  for  a  gentleman's  Mofussil  residence,  there  is  not  one  reason  that  I  can 
imagine  why  it  should  he  fixed  upon  as  the  site  for  the  Gopalgunge  station.  It 
is  entirely  away  from  the  great  rivers  where  dacoities  occur,  equally  away  from 
the  abodes  of  the  lawless  and  turbulent ;  and  saving  that  it  is,  as  I  said  before, 
a  pleasant  spot,  it  has  not  one  solitary  recommendation  as  the  site  of  a 
station  created  for  the  object  in  view  when  the  Gopalgunge  subdivision  was 
contemplated. 

Finally,  taking  all  these  circumstances  into  consideration,  and  looking  at  the 
accompanying  map,  I  trust  his  Honour  the  Lieutenant  Governor  will  withhold 
his  sanction  to  the  erection  of  the  station  at  any  spot  north  of  Lunka  or  Chand- 
pore,  at  which  places,  and  down  to  Gopalgunge,  there  are  very  many  suitable  locali- 
ties, all  on  the  river,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  these  scenes  of  river 
dacoities,  crimes  which  have  never  been  known  or  heard  of  as  happening  farther 
north,  or  upon  the  Elankolly  or  Nobogunga  river.  In  closing  this  letter,  I  may  be 
permitted  to  take  the  liberty  of  calling  bis  Honour's  attention  to  the  copy  of  my 
letter  to  Mr.  Chapman  herewith  sent,  in  regard  to  my  opinion  on  the  subjtct  of 
the  transfer  of  the  Mooksidpore  thannah  to  the  new  subdivision. 


List  of  the  Papebs  accompanying  thi*  letter. 

FAQB. 

No.  1.   Copy  of  the  Furrcedpore  Magistrate's  letter,  dated  8d  December  1867,  to  A.  MacArthur  -  70 

No.  2.   Ditto  Mr.  A.  MacArthur**  reply,  dated  23d  December  J857        -   71 

No.  S.    Ditto  letter  from  A.  MacArthur  to  E.  E.  Moloney,  Esq.,  Magistrate  of  Jessore,  dated  5tb 

July  1868   71 

No.  4.   Ditto  Jeasore  Magistrate's  reply  to  ditto,  dated  7th  July  1808     -      -      -      -      -      -  71 

No.  5.   Copy  of  a  map  surveyed  by  Mr.  A.  Phillips  in  1845. 


(No.  1.) 

From  R.  b.  Chapman,  Esq.,  Joint  Magistrate,  Furreedpore,  to  A.  MacArthur,  Esq., 
Meergunge  (No.  779),  dated  the  3d  December  1857. 

Sir, 

It  is  in  contemplation  to  station  a  deputy  magistrate  npon  the  Mudoomutty  and 
Nubogunga  Rivers,  with  his  head  quarters  at  Gopalgunge.  The  Government  hope  by  this 
measure  to  check  the  ravages  of  the  numerous  gangs  of  river  dacoits  and  other  thieves  who 
are  said  to  infest  the  banks  of  those  rivers. 

2.  I  have  been  called  upon,  to  report,  whether  I  consider  it  advisable  that  any  of  the 
country  now  under  my  jurisdiction  should  be  transferred  to  the  proposed  new  sub- 
division. 

3.  I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  favour  me  with  your  opinion  upon  this 
point.  'Ihe  Pharee  of  Gopecnauthpore  will  in  all  probability  be  transferred  to  the  new 
subdivision  of  Madareepore.  If  any  part  of  this  district  in  addition  to  that  police  division 
be  made  over  to  the  new  subdivision,  it  roust  probably  be  taken  from  the  country  in  which 
your  cultivation  lies.  You  are  therefore  peculiarly  qualified  to  advise  the  Government  upon 
the  subject. 

4.  Will  you  also  inform  mc  whether  the  banks  of  the  Mudoomutty  in  your  neighbourhood 
arc  infested  by  dacoits,  &c,  as  supposed,  or  not?  I  shall  be  much  obliged,  if  you  will 
favour  me  with  an  early  reply  to  this  letter. 
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(No.  2.) 

From  A.  Mac  Arthur,  Esq.,  Meergunge,  to  7?.  /?.'  Cliapman,  Fsq.,  Joint  Magistrate, 
Furreedpore,  dated  the  23d  December  1857. 

Sir, 

In  reply  to  your  letter,  No.  779,  dated  the  3d  instant,  I  have  the  honour  to  state — 

1.  That  I  am  of  opinion  the  stationing  of  a  deputy  magistrate  at  Gopalgunge  would  oc  of 
much  benefit  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  country,  for  at  present  they  are  com- 
pelled to  go  to  Furreedpore  or  to  Koolnea  (a-?  the  case  may  be),  when  they  have  any  court 
business,  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  travelling  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  being  so 
great  as  to  deter  many  from  undertaking  the  journey  at  all,  and  in  regard  to  river  dacoities 
the  proposed  station  at  Gopalgunge  would  l>e  the  means  of  effectually  preventing  their 
occurrence,  that  locality  being  at  present  unprotected,  arising  in  great  measure  from  its 
distance  from  the  station*  of  Koolnea  and  Magoorah,  being  about  half  way  between 
bo  tli. 

2.  As  no  portion  of  my  indigo  cultivation  or  lands  fall  within  the  bounds  of  'I  hnrniah 
Gopecnauthpore,  1  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  that  locality  to  pas*  an  opinion  upon 
the  advisability  of  transferrin?  it  to  the  proposed  new  station,  but  I  will  take  t!»e  liherty  of 
remarking,  that  as  my  country  extends  no  further  south  than  the  hounds  of  Thannah 
Mooksud|)orc,  I  would  not  by  any  means  advise  the  transfer  of  any  portion  of  the  country 
under  the  latter  thannah  to  the  new  station,  Furreedpore  itself  being  more  contiguous  and 
easier  of  access,  l>esidcs  being  possessed  of  the  advantage,  so  highly  prized  bv  Kuropean  and 
native,  of  having  a  covenanted  officer  for  its  magistrate.  For  the  sake  of  this  advantage,  a 
native  would  travel  much  further  in  quest  of  justice  than  if  the  court  were  presided  over  by 
a  native;  and  the  European,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  would  almost  prefer  foregoing  the 
chances  of  redress,  than  be  obliged  to  seek  it  from  a  native  magistrate,  from  whom  impar- 
tiality is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  exceptional  case.  I  would  therefore  strongly  advise 
the  Government  to  retain,  attached  to  the  Furreedpore  Station  itself,  all  the  thannahs  north 
of  Gopeenauthpore,  and  as  to  that  thannah  itself,  my  limited  knowledge  of  its  locality 
would  induce  me  to  recommend  its  transfer  to  Gopalgunge  or  Madareepore,  for  its  distance 
to  Furreedpore  is  so  great,  and  access  to  that  station  so  difficult,  as  to  render  it  doubtful 
whether  a  native  would  not  rather  sacrifice  his  rights  than  travel  so  far,  and  particularly 
after  the  rains  set  in,  when  the  roads  arc  almost  impassable  for  any  kind  cf  conveyance, 
and 

3.  River  dacoitics  are  by  no  means  of  so  frequent  occurrence  upon  the  Mudoomutty 
Biver  as  they  were  some  years  since ;  in  fact,  I  have  not  heard  of  a  single  case  of  an 
aggravated  character  for  a  year  past,  and  the  erection  of  the  new  station  of  Gopalgunge 
would,  as  I  said  before,  completely  put  a  stop  to  ihem. 


7/ 


(No.  3.) 

From  A.  MacArthur,  Esq.,  Meergunge,  to  E.  C.  Moloney,  Esq.,  Magistrate  of  Jessore, 

dated  5  July  1858. 

Sir, 

May  I  beg  the  favour  of  your  informing  me  whether  it  is  in  contemplation  to  substitute 
Lohogurrah.  or  Luckipaseah  for  Gopalgunge,  as  the  site  of  the  new  subdivision  ?  I  have  no 
official  information  to  that  effect,  but  having  the  strongest  objections  to  its  erection  on  the 
locality  spoken  of,  I  trust  you  will  enable  me  to  state  them  in  the  proper  quarter  before  the 
measure  is  finally  decided  upon. 


(No.  4.) 

From  E.  C.  Moloney,  Esq.,  Magistrate  of  Jessore,  to  A.  MacArthur,  Esq.,  Meergunge 

(No.  361),  dated  7  July  1858. 

Sir, 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  date  the  5th  instant,  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  the 
head  quarters  of  the  Gopalgunge  subdivision  have  not  yet  been  finally  decided  upon.  The 
places  you  mention  will  be  considered  as  well  as  the  other  eligible  sites  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. I  should  have  thought  that  Lohogurrah  was  very  centrical  for  the  whole  of  the 
Meergunge  concern  in  the  thannahs  of  Lohogurrah  and  Belgatchee. 


(No.  2924.) 

Forwarded  to  the  Commissioner  of  Nuddea  for  report,  with  the  request  that 
he  will  return  the  original  papers  and  the  sketch  with  his  reply. 

By  order  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Bengal, 

C.  T.  Buckland, 

Fort  William,  Junior  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal. 

27  July  1858. 
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From  A.  Grotc,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  the  Nuddea  Division,  to  the  Junior 
Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal  (No.  226Ct.),  dated  16  December  1858. 

Sir, 

I  bbo  now  to  return  the  enclosures  of  your  letter,  No.  2924,  dated  27th  July 
last,  with  the  following  remarks  on  Mr.  MacArthur's  objections  to  the  selection 
of  Lohogurrah  or  Lnckipassah,  as  the  head  quarters  of  the  Gopalgunge  sub- 
division. 

2.  Mr.  MacArthur's  objections  are  both  on  public  and  private  grounds. 
Those  of  the  first  class  would  represent  both  the  above  places  as  too  far  north  of 
the  dangerous  part  of  the  Moodoomutty. 

3.  Mr.  Bainbridge,  while  recommending  the  abandonment  of  the  plan  of 
establishing  his  head  quarters  at  either  of  these  places  on  account  of  their  low 
level,  remarks  as  follows  on  the  necessity  of  selecting  a  site  which  shall  not  be 
south  of  Chandpore.    This  place  is  a  few  miles  only  south-east  of  Luckipassah. 

"  Previous  to  my  removal  from  Gopalgunge,  the  reports  of  theft  and  burglary 
in  and  about  Luckipassah  and  Lohogurrah,  and  on  the  Nobogunge  upwards  to 
Nuldee,  were  numerous ;  my  presence  has  been  a  sensible  check,  but  they  are 
still  frequent." 

"  The  number  of  bud  mashes  fills  no  small  space  in  the  notoriety  of  both 
places." 

"  As  to  dacoity  I  remark  that  Ramlo  Churn  Buxee,  resident  of  Battrapara, 
and  Mohiraa  Chunder  Raha,  resident  of  Palaghatta,  Thannah  Maroodpore,  two 
*  principal  natives  on  the  line  of  the  river,'  have  been  notorious  encouragers  of 
dacoits  and  receivers  of  stolen  property.  The  former  place  is  about  seven  and  the 
latter  about  two  miles  north  of  Chandpore.    Suspicion  still  attaches  to  both, 
especially  the  latter,  and  I  find  Paterghatta  still  named  as  the  dreaded  reach  of  the 
Mudooniutty.    It  is  not  so  long  since  a  large  gang  of  dacoits  was  exhailed  from 
Itna,  a  village  adjoining  Chandpore.    I  believe  a  heavy  dacoity  has  occurred 
•  Viz.  Suokerpore,  within  the  year  near  "Nuldee.    I  observe  that  by  far  the  major  part  of  work  of 
in  the  how  of      all  description  comes  from  north  of  that  place;  that  the  northern  part  of  the 
^halia!10n*rain       subdivision  is  most  populous,  the  residence  of  all  the  planters  and  most  of  the 
large  landholders,  and  that  the  concealment  of  crime  is  alarming,  all  which,  con- 
sidered with  the  comparative  facility  of  transit  up  and  down  stream,  induce  me 
to  think  the  station  should  not  be  further  south  of  Chandpore  than  is  absolutely 
necessary.    I  believe  it  would  so  best  support  all  the  objects  contemplated." 

3.  The  private  reasons  for  objecting  to  the  establishment  of  the  subdivi»ional 
head  quarters  within  the  country  of  the  Meergunge  concern  seem  to  contain 
some  grave  admissions  against  the  present  system  of  growing  indigo.  Why 
should  not  a  factory  and  a  station  be  capable  of  existing  on  the  same  spot  ?  f 
am  quite  of  the  opinion  of  the  magistrate  aud  his  assistant  that  the  subdivision 
lately  established  in  Eastern  Jessore  was  very  much  required. 

4.  As  regards  the  best  site  for  this  subdivision,  I  recommend  that  for  the 
present  none  be  fixed  on.  Its  jurisdiction  must  be  first  finally  settled;  as  yet  it 
consists  only  of  one  thannah  atid  two  pharees,  ouc  of  the  latter  being  in  Fur- 
reedpore,  the  authorities  of  which  district  do  not,  I  understand,  wish  to  con- 
tribute any  further  to  it.  As  I  have  already  said  in  previous  letters,  I  am  strongly 
in  favour  of  confining  all  suhdivisional  jurisdictions  to  one  district,  and  1  have 
proposed  to  add  Sulkeah  thannah  to  Gopalgunge.  For  the  present  it  is  there- 
fore advisable  to  keep  its  head  quarters  afloat,  for  a  boat  must  always  be  provided 
for  the  officer  in  charge,  the  whole  country  being  under  inundation  during  the 
rainy  season. 


From  C.  T.  Buchland,  Esq.,  Junior  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to 
A.  Mac  Arthur,  Esq.,  Meergunge,  (No.  471),  dated  F«»rt  William,  19  January 
3  839. 

Sir, 

Yot;rt  letter  dated  the  14th  July  last,  stating  your  oi.jections  to  the  selection  of 
Lohogurrah  or  Luckipassah  as  a  site  for  the  head  quarters  of  the  new  subdivision 
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of  Gopalgunge,  having  been  duly  submitted  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
■was  forwarded  by  his  Honour's  direction  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  division  for 
inquiry  and  report.  I  am  now  directed  to  inform  you,  that  the  Commissioner, 
after  duly  considering  the  subject,  recommends  that  the  head  quarters  of  the  sub- 
division should  not  at  present  be  fixed  permanently  in  any  locality,  or  until 
further  experience  shows  which  site  is  most  eligible,  and  in  this  opinion  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  concurs. 

2.  The  map  which  accompanied  your  letter  is  herewith  returned. 


From  A.  Grote,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  the  N'uddea  Division,  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Government  of  Bengal  (No.  119  Ct.),  dated  12  June  1859. 

Sir, 

In  July  last  I  received  from  Government,  with  a  call  for  report  on  its  contents, 
a  petition  presented  by  Mr.  MacAithur,  of  the  Meergunge  concern.  Tin's  gen- 
tleman represented  that  the  Gopalgunge  sub-division  of  Jessorc  was  one  that 
might  be  well  dispensed  with,  and  protested  at  all  events  against  its  head 
quarters  being  located  at  Luckhipassah,  or  anywhere  within  the  country  sown  by 
his  concern.  I  request  the  favour  of  his  Honour  the  Lieutenant  Governor  refer- 
ring to  my  report  on  this  petition,  dated  10th  December  last,  No.  226  Ct. 

2.  As  a  supplement  to  that  report,  I  now  beg  to  lay  before  Government,  for  Queen  and  Bholie 
perusal,  copies  of  the  English  decisions  of  the  Oliiciating  Magistrate  and  Sessions  Skeikhi^ Mr.  Alex- 
Judge  in  the  cases  noted  in  the  margin.    They  will  show  that  Mr.  Mae  Arthur  qu  "n  p^JJ; 
has  been  convicted  in  two  cases  of  the  illegal  detention  of  certain  ryots  in  a  brick  jn(1homedt».  Mr. 
godown  at  Meergunge  Factory,  and  fined  300  rupees  iu  each  case.    The  Sessions  Alexander 
Judge  in  appeal  reduced  this  fine  to  250  rupees  in  each  case,  not  with  any  inteu-  MaoArthur  and 
tion  of  mitigating  the  magistrate's  sentence,  but  in  order  to  bring  the  total  amount  qu^™"  and  Dnonte 
of  fine  within  the  limit  of  500  rupees  imposed  by  Act  53  Geo.  3.  §haix  e.  Jakair 

1  consider  Mr.  Bainbridge  to  ha-e  acted  with  a  promptitude  and  firmness  in 
releasing  the  confined  ryots  which  entitle  him  to  great  credit,  and  I  think  also 
that  we  have  now  ample  proof  that  this  sub-division  was  much  wanted. 


Queen  and  Bholie  Sheikh  versus  Mr.  Alexander  Mae  Arthur. 

Charge. — Illegal  detention  or  duress  under  Act  53  Geo.  3,  c  155,  s.  105. 

It  is  clearly  proved  on  evidence,  which  is  good,  considering  the  power  of  tbe  accused  and 
his  position,  that  Bholie  Sheikh  was  seized  and  taken  to  various  factories  and  there  detained 
together  with  others.  It  is  further  indisputable  that  certain  persons  were  released  by  Mr. 
Bainbridge,  one  of  those  persons*  having  answered  to  the  call  "  Bholai,"  raised  by  person  on 
the  outside  of  a  brick  godown,  within  which  he  and  the  others  released  were  shut  up.  This 
Bholie  was  also  identified  by  various  witnesses ;  and  Nadya  Chand  Nishe  deposes  to  have 
been  confined  with  him.  His  name,  and  that  of  the  others,  was  recorded  by  the  Nazir  of 
Gopalgunge,  and  that  official  described  the  persons  whose  names  were  written  down,  and 
descriptions  tally  with  the  persons  of  the  plaintiffs  in  this  and  the  concurrent  ease.  From 
these  and  other  casual  circumstances,  I  am  convinced  that  Bholie,  prvsent  in  this  court,  is 
one  of  the  men  released  by  Mr.  Bainbridge  from  Meergunge  godown.  The  fact  of  a  deten- 
tion for  about  two  months  is  proved  by  the  statement  on  oath  of  Bholie  Sheikh  and  the  plain- 
tiffs in  the  case  of  Fuquir  Monccroodee  and  Mndoomutty,  whose  case  is  filed  in  support  of 
the  evidence  in  this,  also  by  the  petition  letter,  or  defawaree,  read  in  the  presence  of  defen- 
dant's son  and  various  amlah  in  Mr.  Bainbridge's  tent.  It  is  further  shown  by  tho  reply  that 
he  was  not  there  of  his  own  free  will,  and  that  ho  did  not  enter  surreptitiously  and  allow  him- 
self to  be  locked  up.  It  is  lastly  improbable,  and  according  to  the  deposition  of  Mr.  Smith, 
a  person  in  charge  of  factories  of  defendant,  it  is  impossible  that,  defendant  could  have  been 
ignorant  of  a  lengthy  detention  of  any  person  within  the  walls  of  the  godown  of  the  factory 
inhabited  by  him  ;  and  there  is  good  ground  for  supposing  that  such  treatment  is  often  applied 
to  ryots,  who  desert  or  default  in  indigo  matters.  1  consequently  fine  Mr.  Alexander  Mac- 
Arthur,  defendant,  300  rupees,  to  be  levied  according  as  prescribed  in  tho  Act  53  Geo.  3,  in 
the  default  of  payment  within  five  days. 

7  May  1859.  C.  D.  Skinner,  Officiating  Magistrate. 

After  the  above  order  was  passed,  defendant's  mookhtear  put  forward  an  objection  that 
two  witnesses  for  the  defence  had  not  been  heard.  Mr.  MacArthur  did  not  raise  this  objec- 
tion, nor  do  I  think  it  could  affect  my  orders,  which  are  based  upon  the  inapplicability  of 
defendant's  reply.    Nor  has  a  subpeena  been  served. 

C.  B.  Skinner,  Officiating  Magistrate. 
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Queen  and  Furjuir  Mahomed,  §•<?.,  versus  Alexander  Mac  Arthur  and  otliers. 
Charge — Illegal  imprisonment. 

In  this  case  wc  must  consider,  fir-tly,  the  detention  at  Luckhipassah.  This  is  denied  by- 
Mr.  Smith,  in  charge  who,  however,  refused  to  give  a  deposition  until  he  should  have  time 
to  consider  aud  consult.  Tin:  evidence  on  which  I  consider  it  proved  is  the  statement  of 
plaintiffs,  hacked  by  that  of  certain  casual  visitants  to  the  factory  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
business,  &c. ;  the  only  evidence  in  repudiation  is  that  certain  persons,  who  state  they  did 
not  sec  the  plaintiffs,  although  themselves  were  occasionally  at  the  factory.  We  next  find 
them  at  Noacola.  It  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  they  should  have  been  forced  to  give  in 
petitions  as  stated  by  them;  the  petitions  filed  do  not  in  any  way  disprove  the  charge.  It 
18  next  proved,  and  on  unimpeachable  authority,  that  they  were  released  from  Meergunge 
factory.  Now,  no  case  is  made  out  that  they  were  simply  confined  for  a  legal  period  lor 
arrears  of  rent,  which  might  easily  be  done  is  true.  Some  time  ago  punishment  was  awarded 
against  certain  persons  tor  duress  in  Meergunge  factory  from  simple  enmity  ;  I  am  inclined 
to  look  on  this  as  a  detention  from  similar  causes  for  the  reasons  stated  by  the  plaintiffs;  it 
struck  mo  very  particularly  in  the  cross-examination  of  witnesses,  that  the  questions  put  by 
plaintiffs  were  those  of  persons  pleading  facts,  with  which  they  believed  the  parties  under 
examination  to  be  acquainted  ;  and  of  .Nadya  Chand's  evidence,  it  is  sufficient  to  remark  that 
the  best  part  of  it  was  extracted  by  cross-examination.  The  evidence  to  minor  parts  is 
necessarily  scanty,  but  1  think  there  is  sufficient,  when  backed  by  the  release  and  the  facts 
above  recorded,  to  establish  a  good  case,  as  in  Bholie's  case.  I  consider  Mr.  Mc Arthur 
guilty  of  being  a  party  to  the  illegal  confinement,  and  fine  him  300  rupees,  under  Act  53 
Geo.  3.,  to  be  realised  as  by  that  Act  provided.  Xelumber  Ghose,  Gomashta  of  Luckhi- 
passah  factory,  tries  to  prove  that  defendants  were  not  there,  but  I  consider  his  defence 
worthless,  and  sentence  him  to  one  month's  imprisonment,  and  40  rupees  fine  in  lieu  of 
labour  to  be  paid  in  48  hours,  and  100  rupees  in  addition,  or  other  six  weeks  imprisonment ; 
Hurmotoolah  to  a  fine  of  50  rupees,  or  one  month's  imprisonment;  also  Pauehoo  Chow- 
kcedar,  of  Meergunge,  whose  defence  cannot  stand,  and  SeJamutoolah  of  Luckhipaasah  to 
the  same. 

(signed)       C.  B.  Skinner, 
10  May  1859.  Officiating  Magistrate. 


Nel umber  Ghose  was  Gomashta  of  Luckipassah  Factory,  where  plaintiffs  are  proved  to 
have  been  confined  by  the  evidence  of  several  persons.  Defendant  tries  to  prove  that  they 
were  not  so  confined.  Before  the  orders  on  Mr.  MacArthur  were  referred  in  appeal  to  the 
Sessions  Judge,  and  before  defendant  N  clumber  had  appeared  in  person  ;  but  after  hearing 
all  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution  anil  defence,  I  recorded  a  sentence  of  imprisonment, 
which,  however,  has  never  been  pronounced.  The  Appellate  Court  has  put  a  veto,  an  order 
of  imprisonment  against  the  native  defendants  in  this  case ;  I  therefore  sentence  Nel  umber 
Ghose  to  a  fine  of 100  rupees,  or  six  weeks'  imprisonment,  and  40  rupees  in  lieu  of  labour, 
to  be  paid  in  48  hour*.  Hurmotoolah,  Pauehoo,  and  Selamutoolah,  who  are  proved  to  have 
been  Chowkeedars  on  duty  at  the  factories  of  Meergunge  and  Luckipassah,  respectively, 
during  the  period  ot  the  plaintiff  's  confinement,  and  who  do  not  dcuy  that  they  held  the 
office  throughout,  though  they  do  deny  that  plaintiffs  were  imprisoned,  are  sentenced  each 
to  50  rupees  fine,  or  one  month's  imprisonment,  and  20  rupees  in  lien  of  lalmur. 

(signed)       C.  D.  Skinner, 

1  June  1859.  Officiating  Magistrate. 


Queen  and  Dhanie  Sheik  versus  Jakair  Bisicas. 
Charge. — Illegal  confinement. 

In  the  first  place,  I  consider  it  proved  by  Bholie  and  witnesses,  and  confirmed  by  Mr. 
Jolm  MacArthur,  that  Bholie  was  at  Noacola  Factory,  and  by  the  former  that  he  was  taken 
away  to  Meergunge.  A  similar  statement  made  by  Monerodcu  audFuquir  Mahomed  give 
force  to  it,  and  a  subsequent  release  as  well  as  the  previous  capture  are  satisfactorily  proved. 
It  is  shown  that  Jakair  Biswas  ordered  violence.  This  proof  iu  this  case,  backed  by  tho 
evidence  to  similar  conduct  in  the  other,  arc  sufficient  evidence  to  establish  guilt  on  the  part 
of  defendant.  I  consequently  sentence  him  to  15  days  imprisonment,  with  20  rupees  in 
lieu  of  labour,  to  be  paid  in  48  hours,  aud  to  pay  a  fine  of  100  rupees,  or  to  undergo  im- 
prisonment for  six  weeks  more, 

(signed)       C.  B.  Skinner, 
10  May  1859.  Officiating  Magistrate. 


Appeals  Nob.  51,  55,  and  5& 

This  is  an  appeal  from  Mr.  Alexander  MacArthur,  nf  Meergunge  Factory,  against  two 
fines  of  300  rupees  each,  imposed  on  him  by  the  Officiating  Magistrate  in  two  cases  of 
llegal  imprisonment.    The  plaintiff;  Bholie  Sheikh,. and  Fuquir  Mahomed  and  Moncrodcc, 

co-plaintiffs 
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co-plaintiffs,  were  all  three  released  from  a  locked  godown  of  the  Meergunge  Factory,  by 
the  Joint  Magistrate  of  Gopalgunge,  Mr.  A.  J.  Bainbridgc,  who  was  informed  of  "their 
detention  there  by  a  small  hoy,  as  he  was  riding  up  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  factory.  The 
evidence  of  Mr.  Bainbridge  shows  clearly  and  indisputably  that  the  disclosure  made  to  him 
was  unexpected,  though  he  hnd  before  heard  of  men  being  confined ;  that  on  going  up  and 
calling  out  Bholie,  he  was  answered  at  once ;  that  when  the  servants  of  the  factory  would 
not  bring  the  key  of  the  godown,  he  sent  to  Mr.  Me  Arthur,  who  had  it  brought  at  once,  and 
the  men  were  released  then  and  there  ;  that  he  did  Tint  observe  any  irons  on  them  ;  that  it 
was  then  stated,  for  the  factory,  that  the  men  were  defaulters  for  rents,  and  that  lie  had  them 
at  once  sent  off  to  his  tents  by  his  own  }>eople  where  li<-  took  their  depositions  the  next  day. 
He  admits  that  he  could  not  swear  to  the  men  being  the  same,  but  as  it  was  rather  daik 
when  he  released  them,  this  matters  little,  the  more  so  as  the  parties  released  already 
recoirnisc  Mr.  Bainbridgc,  and  are  identified  by  others,  Abed  .Sheikh,  Lukhshuieu  Syce, 
and  Ramdhon,  the  Nazir. 

The  released  parties  declare  that  they  had  been  detaiucd  for  about  two  months,  variously 
at  Luckipassah,  Noacola,  Churnarandy,  and  finally  at  Meergunge  Factories.    The  reasons 

B'ven  arc  either  that  they  arc  servants  of  Bisseur  Chuklanovis,  who  is  nt  feud  with  Mr. 
acArthur,  or  that  they  have  taken  indigo  advances,  or  owe  rent,  or  that  there  was  a  fear 
kst  thev  should  give  evidence  in  some  cases  regarding  an  estate  purchased  bv  Rain  Rutton 
Rai. 

It  is  clear,  however,  from  the  evidence  of  these  men  that  during  all  the  above  periods  they 
were  not  continuously  confined.  They  admit  being  allowed  to  go  heme  at  times,  and  Fuipjir 
Mahomed  allows  that  he  was  made  to  give  a  petition  in  person  in  the  Joint  Magistrate's 
Camp  on  the  10th  of  March,  when  had  his  imprisonment  been  rigorous  or  even  real,  he 
would  surely  have  complained  thereof.  This  was  only  one  week  before  the  release  at 
Meergunge. 

Other  witnesses,  however,  corroborate  the  detention  of  the  parties  to  a  certain  extent  at 
the  oiit-fuctories,  before  they  w*>re  taken  to  Meergunge.  The  evidence  of  Someroodeen, 
Nydia  Chand,  Mofczodin,  Baken  Khan,  Tnmmiddin,  a  second  Nydio  Chand,  and  Shiroinoini, 
is  tolerably  clear  as  to  *heir  apprehension  in  the  first  instance  and  their  subsequent  detention 
against  their  will  nt  Noacola  and  Luckipassah. 

It  is  admitted,  however,  that  the  evidence  of  others  on  this  point  is  their  mere  hearsay, 
or  that  it  would  seem  to  imply  (see  depositions  of  Shibchunder  Bukshc)  that  the  men  were 
at  the  factories  of  their  own  free  will  to  settle  about  rents,  &c.  The  real  gist  of  the  charge 
against  Mr.  Mac  Arthur  is  his  complicity  in  the  detention  at  Meergunge.  There  is  nothing 
to  connect  him  with  the  original  apprehension  and  detention  at  the  out-factories  ;  at  least 
there  can  be  no  such  presumption  of  criminal  knowledge  as  would  sustain  a  conviction,  and 
we  have  seen  that  there  arc  doubts  as  to  the  reality  of  any  violent  or  continuous  detention 
previously. 

With  regard  to  the  real  point  in  the  case,  then,  Mr.  MacArthur  shows  that  he  went  to 
Furreedpore  on  the  14th  of  March  and  returned  only  on  the  16th,  just  before  Mr. 
Bainbridgc  released  the  parties ;  and  it  ie  argued  for  him  that  his  ready  ottering  of  the  key 
of  the  godown,  and  his  release  of  the  parties  then  and  there,  does  not  look  like  criminality. 
It  is  also  said  that  the  men  were  there  as  rent  defaulters,  and  that,  after  all,  it  is  not  clear 
that  the  jwrties  whose  evidence  has  been  taken  were  really  the  parties  released. 

On  this  I  must  observe,  that  rent  defaulters  can  only  be  summoned  to  settle  matters,  and 
on  no  pretence  can  they  be  shut  np  in  n  dark  godown  under  lock  and  key.  As  to  the  insin- 
uation that  the  men  were  chnrged  in  the  way,  it  is  clear  that  Mr.  Bainbridgc  took  every 
pains  to  <  onvey  them  to  his  tent  in  safety,  They  recognise  him  as  the  official  who  released 
them,  and  they  were  the  jmrties  likely  to  remember  their  deliverer,  and  Abed,  Lukshmen, 
and  Ramdhon  Bukshe  identify  them  as  the  real  parties.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  see  what  object 
any  one  would  have  in  substituting  others  fur  the  veal  men  :  these  men  had  been  in  a  godown 
and  could  tell  a  plausible  story  ;  new  men  would  have  had  to  be  tutored  into  a  knowledge 
of  places  and  times. 

Again,  Mr.  MacArthur  could  hardly  have  refused  to  open  the  godown  at  the  request  of 
the  Joint  Magistrate,  and  whether  he  knew  of  the  detention  or  not,  it  would  have  been  the 
worst  policy  to  refuse  to  unlock  the  door.  Any  charge,  however  outrageous,  might  after- 
wards, as  Mr.  MacArthur  must  have  well  known,  have  been  easily  got  up  against  him  with 
gome  show  of  probability. 

Nor  does  it  seem  to  me  to  affect  the  case  that  Mr.  Bainbridgc,  at  the  time,  was  out  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  Gopalgungc,  and  in  that  of  Magoorah.  Both  arc  in  Jeasore,  to  which  Mr. 
Bainbridgc  stands  appointed.  He  acted  as  a  police  officer,  and  his  evidence  taken  regularly 
in  the  case  is  open  to  the  same  scrutiny  as  that  of  any  other  witness. 

It  was  for  the  appellant  to  6how  under  what  circumstances,  or  by  what  show  of  right,  the 
parties  were  found  in  the  predicament  accurately  described  by  Mr.  Bainbridge.  This 
onus  fairly  lays  on  Mr.  MacArthur,  and  as  he  has  brought  no  good  evidence  to  explain 
the  circumstances  or  to  give  the  detention  a  different  colouring,  I  think,  considering  the 
unrebutted  evidence  of  the  parties,  (who  say  that  they  had  been  at  least  for  some  days 
there,)  the  plaec  of  the  confinement,  (it  being  the  godown  of  the  head  factory  of  a  largo 
concern,)  and  the  whole  probabilities  and  inferences,  that  the  appellant  cannot  complain  if 
the  courts,  on  this,  argue  his  complicity,  and  hold  that  the  illegal  detention  must  have 
taken  place  under  his  sanction  cither  expressed  or  implied. 

An  objection  that  the  Magistrate  made  Mr.  John  MacArthur  a  witness  when  he  might 
have  been  inculpated  as  a  defendant  through  certain  testimony  which  was  held  valid 
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against  other  persons,  but  apparently  disregarded  in  his  case,  doca  not  appear  to  me  of  very 
great  importance. 

The  magistrate  acted  to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  and  there  may  be  several  little  circum- 
stances as  to  identity,  mode  of  speech,  &c,  to  influence  a  judge  who  bases  his  judgment  on 
the  witness  before  him,  and  on  the  vivd  voce  testimony  which  cannot  be  attainable  to  the 
same  extent,  by  an  appellate  judge,  who  i?  confined  solely  to  the  dead  record. 

I  observe,  however,  that  the  magistrate  has  fined  Mr.  MacArthur  600  rupees.  Looking 
to.  the  Act  of  George  3,  which  fixes  500  rupees  as  the  limit,  and  to  the  well  known  con- 
struction of  our  courts  with  regard  to  cumulation  punishments,  which  cannot  be  awarded  for 
offences  occurring  at  the  same  date  beyond  the  strict  letter  of  the  law,  or  beyond  the  full 
amount  of  the  officer's  powers,  I  lower  the  fine  in  each  case  to  250  rupees,  which  will  bring 
it  within  the  law. 

With  regard  to  the  appeal  of  Jakair  Biswas,  he  is  a  gomastah  of  the  out-factory  of 
Noacnla,  and  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  connect  him  with  the  actual  imprison  meat  at 
Meergunge.  All  that  is  in  evidence  against  him  is,  that  he  ordered  Bholie  to  be  appre- 
hended and  beaten,  though  not  severely.  I  must  treat  this  case  as  one  of  common  assault, 
and  in  this  view  1  reduce  the  senteuce  to  50  rupees,  or  15  days'  imprisonment 

Looking  to  the  difference  of  the  laws  for  Englishmen  und  natives,  and  to  the  particular 
circumstances  of  this  case,  I  cannot  altogether  reconcile  myself  to  a  decision  by  which  the 
owner  of  the  factory,  an  Englishman  should  leave  the  court  with  a  fine,  though  a  heavy 
fine  ;  while  the  servant,  a  native  and  an  old  man  to  boot,  should  leave  the  court  not  under 
a  fine,  but  fur  the  jail,  under  a  peremptory  order  of  imprisonment 

The  sentences  are  amended  accordingly,  the  orders  of  the  magistrate  being  substantially 
affirmed.    A  copy  of  this  decision  to  be  sent  to  the  officiating  magistrate  for  lus  inspection. 

(signed)       W.  S.  Seton-Karr, 
Jesaore,  Sessions  Judge. 

26  May  1856. 


Fmom  A.  R.  Young,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Nuddea  Division,  (No.  4,144),  dated  Fort  William,  30  June 
1859. 

Sir, 

I  am  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  No.  119Ct.,  dated 
the  12th  instant,  submitting  copies  of  the  decisions  of  the  Officiating  Magistrate 
and  Sessions  Judge  of  Jessore,  in  three  cases  of  illegal  imprisonment  in  which 
Mr.  MacArthur,  of  the  Meergunge  Indigo  Factory  was  concerned 

2.  These  cases  afford,  1  am  to  observe,  a  very  pregnant  comment  on  the 
petition  which  was  submitted  by  (hat  gentleman  to  Government  in  July  1858, 
against  the  establishment  of  a  sub-divisional  officer  near  his  factories. 

3.  His  Honor  cannot  but  consider  such  cases  of  long  continued  illegal  con- 
finement as  those  of  which  Mr.  MacArthur  was  found  guilty  as  a  great  oppro- 
brium. Where  the  offender  is  a  British  subject,  no  doubt  the  criminal  law  is 
very  unjust  towards  the  injured  native.  But  the  civil  law  is  not  open  to  the 
same  imputation.  It  should  be  made  known  to  the  sufferers,  and  generally  to 
the  poor  people  subject  to  such  oppression,  that  apart  from  all  action  of  the 
criminal  courts,  any  person  placed  in  confinement  by  a  private  person,  on 
whatever  pretence,  has  a  civil  action  against  the  oppressor,  whoever  he  may  be. 

4.  The  part  taken  by  Mr.  Bainbridge,  the  Joint  Magistrate,  in  releasing  the 
rvots  confined  by  Mr.  MacArthur,  was  very  praiseworthy ;  and  I  am  to  request 
that  you  will  convey  to  him  the  expression  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor's 
approbation  of  Ins  conduct. 


—  No.  6.  — 

From  T.  B.  Lane,  Esq.,  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  dated 

Rajshabyc,  14  May  1859. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  submit,  for  the  consideration  of  lus  Honor  the  Lieutenant 
Governor,  the  draft  of  a  Bill  for  ensuring  the  execution  of  engagements  for  the 
cultivation  and  delivery  of  indigo  plant. 

2.  In  doing  so,  I  am  influenced  by  a  strong  desire  to  secure,  not  only  the  pro- 
tection of  the  class  of  indigo  planters  from  fraud,  but  also  the  cessation  of  those 
affrays  and  quarrels  which  often  arise  from  breach  of  engagements,  caused  by  col- 
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lusion  between  the  ryot  and  the  zemindar;  and,  I  trust,  that  I  may  not  be 
deemed  intrusive  or  over  zealous. 

3.  I  think  it  right  to  make  a  few  preliminary  observations : — 

The  riot  in  breaking  his  engagement,  whether  by  a  fraudulent  transfer  of  the 
plant  to  another  than  the  person  making  the  advances,  or  by  an  utter  failure  to 
sow  his  land  with  the  indigo  seed,  is  as  a  rule  in  collusion  with  his  zemindar, 
although  no  doubt  influenced  also  by  his  cupidity  ;  and  just  as  certainly,  he,  as  a 
rule,  contract?  the  engagement  with  the  cousent  of  his  zemindar.  I  would  make 
the  consent  of  the  zemindar,  through  his  agent,  an  indispensable  condition  to  the 
engagement. 

The  proposed  law,  to  be  in  any  way  beneficial,  must  have  a  summary  and 
immediate  effect.  Any  delay  in  the  magistrate's  court,  followed  by  a  further 
suspense  pending  the  decision  on  appeal  by  the  judge,  would  render  the  law 
practically  useless.  A  summary  procedure,  without  appeal,  being  therefore  essen- 
tial to  its  success,  it  is  necessary  that  the  circumstances  attendant  on  the  making 
of  the  engagement  should  be  such,  as  to  preclude  all  after  excuses  on  the  part  of 
the  contracting  party.  The  signature  of  the  zemindar's  agent  would  be  the 
proof  that  the  ryot  had  willingly  contracted  the  engagement. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  reputable  and  respectable  as  is  the  class  of  indigo 
planters  for  the  most  part,  still  amongst  them  there  are  some  unscrupulous  per- 
sons. A  measure  preventing  fraud  on  their  part,  must  therefore  be  included. 
I  consider  that  the  full  list  of  the  season's  engagements  required  by  Section  II., 
■which  would  be  open  to  general  inspec.ion  in  the  magistrate's  court,  would  afford 
a  sure  means  of  detecting  any  such  attempt  at  fraud,  long  before  any  suit  could 
be  preferred  based  on  a  false  contract ;  as  well  as  it  would  enable  the  magistrate 
to  detect  any  ryot  who  might  have  received  advances  from  more  than  one  person. 
I  may  also  observe,  that  any  planter  who  once  defrauded  ryots  contracting  with 
him,  would  effectually  discourage  them  and  all  others  from  again  entering  inw 
engagements  with  him. 

The  date  specified  in  Section  II.,  is  the  ordinary  period  at  which  advances  are 
made,  but  a  magistrate  may,  at  his  discretion,  and  on  consideration  of  special 
circumstances  in  any  district,  determine  another  date  as  the  last  on  which  attesta- 
tion can  be  effected. 

The  possession  to  be  given  under  Section  V.,  would  be  given  under  the  same 
procedure  us  that  in  use  in  cases  under  Act  IV.  of  1840. 


Bill  for  the  ensuring  the  Execution  of  Engagements  for  the  Cultivation  and  Delivery  of 

Indigo  Rant. 

Every  written  engagement  for  the  cultivation  and  delivery  of  indigo  plant,  shall  bo 
countcraigned  by  the  person  making  the  advance,  and  by  the  zemindar's  goinashta  of  the 
mouzuh  in  which  the  land  to  be  cultivated  is  situate. 

II.  Every  such  engagement  shall  be  presented  to  the  magistrate  of  the  district  before  the 
1st  day  of  September  in  each  year,  or  before  such  date  as  may  be  determined  by  the  magis- 
trate ;  and  the  magistrate  shall  fix  to  each  document  hw  signature,  and  the  date  thereof.  On 
the  1st  day  of  September,  or  on  such  date  as  may  be  determined  as  above,  every  person 
making  advances  and  receiving  such  engagements  (or  the  season  then  commencing,  shall 
furnish  the  magistrate  with  a  full  list  of  all  such  engagements  received  by  him  in  the 
form  A. 

III.  If  any  person  who  may  have  made  such  advances,  shall  have  just  reason  to  believe 
that  an  individual,  under  engagement  to  him,  is  in  any  way  evading,  or  intending  to  evade, 
the  execution  of  the  said  engagement,  it  Bhall  be  competent  to  such  person  to  present  a  peti- 
tion of  complaint  to  the  magistrate,  filing  with  the  same  the  deed  of  engagement,  attested  as 
provided  in  the  first  and  second  Section  of  this  Act, 

IV.  On  the  presentation  of  such  petition  and  deed,  a  summons  shall  be  immediately  issued 
requiring  the  individual  complained  against  to  attend,  and  answer  to  the  complaint  per- 
sonally, or  by  agent,  before  the  magistrate  within  a  reasonable  specified  period,  but  which 
shall  in  no  case  exceed  14  days. 

V.  If  the  individual  thus  summoned  shall  attend  personally  or  by  agent  within  the 
specified  period,  and  shall  offer  to  fulfil  his  engagement,  he  shall  be  permitted  to  do  so.  If  he 
shall  refuse  to  execute  his  engagement,  or  after  offering  to  fulfil  it,  shall  fail  to  do  so,  or  if 
he  shall  not  appear  within  the  tune  specified,  the  magistrate  shall  summarily  order  possession 
of  the  land  described  in  the  engagement  to  be  delivered  to  the  person  making  the  advances 
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and  shall  maintain  him  therein  until  the  expiry  of  the  reason  for  which  the  said  engagement 
has  been  made ;  and  any  such  order  of  a  magistrate  shall  be  final. 

VI.  In  every  case  in  which  the  magistrate  shall  order  possession  to  be  given  to  tho 
person  making  the  advances,  he  shall  require  from  the  said  person  an  agreement  that  on 
gathering  the  entire  crop  grown  on  the  land  so  possessed  he  will  pay  to  the  individual  who 
originally  made  the  engagement  the  balance,  if  any,  which  he  contracted  to  pay  for  the 
produce,  after  deducting  therefrom  the  expenses  which  he  shall  have  incurred  in  bringing 
the  crop  to  maturity,  as  also  any  rent  winch  he  may  have  paid  for  the  land  so  possessed 
by  him. 

VII.  Any  person  who  shall  aid  or  abet  any  contracting  ryot  in  the  evasion  of  his 
engagement  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred  rupees  for  each  such 
offence,  or  in  default  of  payment  shall  be  imprisoned  for  one  nionth ;  such  order  being 
subject  to  the  usual  law  of  appeal. 


Form  A. 

List  of  Engagements  for  the  Cultivation  and  Delivery  of  Indigo  plant,  for  the  Season 
commencing 


Name  of  Mouzah. 

< 

Name  of  Ryot. 

Quantity  and  Boundaries  of  Land. 

Eroin  A.  R.  Young,  E^a..  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to  T.  B.  Lane, 
Esq.,  Rajshahye,  (No.  3538)",  dated  Fort  William,  the  3d  June  1859. 

Sir, 

I  am  directed  to  acknowledge  (he  receipt  of  your  letter  dated  the  14th  ultimo, 
submitting  for  the  consideration  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor  the  draft  of  a  bill 
for  ensuring  the  due  performance  of  contracts  entered  into  by  ryots  for  the 
cultivation  of  indigo. 

2.  The  proposed  law,  in  his  Honour's  opinion,  is  open  to  the  following  objec- 
tions. 

3.  The  breaches  of  conrtrnct  for  which  it  is  intended  to  provide  a  remedy  are 
already  op'.-n  to  the  natural  remedy  of  an  action  for  damages.  If  this  remedy 
is  found  sufficient  for  all  other  breaches  of  contract,  and  especially  for  those 
where  the  contract  is  for  the  production  of  any  other  crop  besides  indigo,  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  does  not  understand  why  it  should  not  be  sufficient  for  such, 
breaches  "where  indigo  is  the  article  contracted  for.  It  is  well  known  to  be  a 
common  practice  for  native  and  other  capitalists  to  make  advances  for  the  culti- 
vation of  sugar,  cotton,  grain,  and  other  crops  ;  and  no  extraordinary  interference 
of  magisterial  authority  is  asked  lor  in  such  cases.  Why  should  it  be  necessary 
where  indigo  is  the  article  in  question  r 

4.  If,  m  is  presumable,  the  Teason  be  th;it  indigo  is  not  paid  for  at  a  price 
which  makes  it  »as  profitable  to  the  ryot  as  otheT  crops,  that  circumstance  by  no 
means  justifies  a  special  law  applicable  to  indigo  in  favour  of  the  party  making 
the  advance  and  against  the  ryot. 

5.  In  proposing  a  special  law  regarding  indigo  or  any  other  crop,  it  is 
incumbent  on  the  promoter  of  the  law  to  ascertain  and  show,  as  his  first  step, 
what  the  speciality  is  which,  in  his  opinion,  warrants  special  legislation  in  that 
particular  case.    This  you  have  omitted  to  do. 

6.  The  proposed  law  proceeds  apparently  on  the  assumption  that  the 
zemindar's  permission  is  necessary  "before  a  ryot  can  cultivate  his  land  in  any 
particular  manner ;  but  this  is  not  the  cast; :  generally  speaking  the  zemindar 
has  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  ryot's  cultivation,  and  his  consent  does  not 
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make  any  contract  the  ryot  may  enter  tuto  more  or  less  biuding  than-  it  other- 
wise won  Id  be. 

7.  Your  draft  Act  again  makes  no  provision  for  cases  in  which  a  contract  be- 
tween a  ryot,  or  a  person  claiming  to  be  a  ryot,  cannot  be  executed  without 
interfering  with  the  rights  of  a  third  party;  as  where  A  contracts  with  a  party 
to  cultivate  indigo  on  B's  hind,  or  on  land  which  B  claims  to  be  his ;  such 
cases,,  it  is  obvious,  arc  not  suitable  for  the  decision  of  a.  criminal  or  police 
court- 

8.  His  Honor,  however,  considers  the  provision  suggested  in  your  draft,  for 
securing  the  reality  of  contracts  for  the  cultivation  of  indigo  and  the  freedom  of 
action  of  the  weaker  partv  on  such  occasions,  namely,  by  requiring  them,  in  order 
to  their  being  of  legal  validity,  to  be  entered  into  in  presence  of  a  public  officer, 
a  very  good  one,  and  one  that  might  with  advantage  be  extended  to  contracts 
made  under  advances  for  the  cultivation  of  any  crop  whatsoever.  The  attention 
of  the  Legislative  Member  of  Beugal  will  be  drawn  to  this  suggestion. 


(No.  3539.) 

Copy  of  the  above  letter,  and  of  the  one  to  which  it  is  a  reply,  together  with 
the  Draft  Bill,  forwarded  for  the  information  of  the  Legislative  Member  of  Council 
for  Bengal. 


From  T.  B.  Lane,  Esq.,  Rajshahye,  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of 

Bengal,  dated  23  June  1859. 

Sir, 

With  reference  to  your  letter  to  my  address,  No.  3538,  of  the  3d  instant,  I 
have  the  honour  respectfully  to  submit  some  further  observations  on  my  draft 
Act  concerning  indigo  contracts. 

2.  I  would  with  all  deference  observe,  that  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the 
position  of  persons  making  advances  for  the  cultivation  of  indigo  and  tLose  who 
make  advances  for  the  production  of  other  crops.  The  former  class  consists  of 
persons  who,  expending  large  sums  of  money  in  advance  for  the  cultivation  of 
land,  reside  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  that  land,  carry  on  the  subsequent 
manufactures,  in  which  other  large  sums  are  expended  on  the  spot,  and  possess 
considerable  influence  with  the  population,  in  consequence  of  this  connexion 
■with  them  from  which  so  many  earn  their  maintenance.  This  influence,  exer- 
cised independent  of  the  zemindar,  is  most  distasteful  to  him,  and  although  he 
may  be  sometimes  propitiated  by  large  presents  to  himself  and  his  amlah,  his 
feelings  of  dislike  to  the  position  held  by  the  indigo  planter  are  often  so  strong 
that  he  uses  all  his  efforts  to  prevent  the  actual  cultivation  of  the  plant.  At 
the  best,  cultivation  is  impeded  by  a  heavy  tax,  and  in  some  cases  stopped 
altogether. 

2.  I  do  not  assert  that  the  zemindar  has  the  slightest  right  to  regulate  the 
cultivation  of  his  ryots'  land ;  but  regarding  the  immense  power  possessed  by 
him  over  them,  by  which  he  can  compel  them  in  any  case  to  act  at  his  will;  £ 
wish  it  to  be  made  essential  to  the  free  character  of  the  contract  between  planter 
and  cultivator,  that  there  should  be  a  formal  recognition  of  its  existence  on  the 
zemindars  part.  The  contract  would  not  be  more  binding,,  but  the  magistrate 
would  feel  assured  that  it  had  been  really  or  willingly  made. 

4*  Under  the  present  law,  in  cases  of  breach  of  contract  the  planter,  who, 
honourably  averse  to  resort  to  physical  force,  applies  to  the  Civil  Court  for  re- 
dress, cannot  there  obtain  a  sufficient  compensation  for  his  loss.  The  damages 
awarded  cannot  be  recovered  from  ryots,  who  have  little  or  no  property,  who 
have  taken  the  advauce  becauses  they  wanted  money  to  pay  their  rent.  And  as 
these  breaches  do  not  occur  singly,  but  all  the  ryots  of  the  zemindaree  act  in 
concert,  an  indigo  planter  as  at  present  situated  may  at  any  time  find  himself 
injured  in  a  very  serious  degree. 

5.  Assuming,  therefore,  that  indigo  planters  are  engaged  in  sustaining  a 
commerce  in  one  of  the  most  valuable  products  of  India,  that  in  doing  so  thev 
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expend  a  large  amount  of  capital,  and  affect  materially  both  the  weal  of  the  sur- 
rounding population  and  the  revenues  of  the  country,  I  would  urge  that  it  is 
both  politic  and  just  that  they  should  be  specially  protected  from  the  opposition 
so  constantly  shown  to  them  by  the  neighbouring  zemindars,  who,  by  exercising 
their  great  power,  can  effectually  bar  the  progress  of  their  cultivation. 

G.  I  have  heard  that  many  ryots  believe  that  indigo  is  not  so  profitable  to 
them  as  other  crops  are.  What  I  wish  to  secure  is,  not  the  forcing  the  ryot  to 
make  engagements  which  he  does  not  like,  but  merely  that  when  he  has,  with 
the  cognizance  of  his  zemindar's  agent,  willingly  agreed  to  certain  terms,  he 
should  be  compelled  afterwards  to  fulfil  them. 

7.  Let  me  add,  that  it  seems  very  probable  that  if  a  summary  remedy  as  pro- 
posed by  me  can  be  provided,  breaches  of  contract  will  but  seldom  occur  through 
fear  of  the  immediate  result,  and  the  whole  question  will  settle  into  its  proper 
position,  viz.,  that  if  a  zemindar  wishes  to  prevent  his  ryots  from  cultivating  for 
a  factory,  he  will  be  obliged  to  do  so  by  preventing  them  at  first  from  taking 
advances,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  take  the  money  and  afterwards  deny  the 
contract. 

8.  With  reference  to  the  7th  paragraph  of  your  letter,  I  would  suggest  that, 
if  in  the  opinion  of  his  Honor  the  presence  of  the  zemindar's  agent  cannot  be 
considered  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  land  contracted  for  belongs  to  the  ryot 
contracting,  an  addition  should  be  made  to  the  4th  Section  of  the  draft  as 
follows: 

"Provided,  that  if  within  one  month  from  the  date  specified  in  Section  IL, 
any  individual  shall  before  the  magistrate  claim  land  described  in  the  list  of 
engagements  for  the  season  to  be  his  holding,  not  that,  of  the  ryot  in  whose  name 
it  is  entered,  the  magistrate  upon  receiving  any  petition  from  the  person  making 
advances  for  the  cultivation  of  the  said  land,  shall  refrain  from  proceeding  uuder 
this  Act,  referring  the  parties  to  the  Civil  Court." 


From  A.  R.  Young,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to  T.  B. 
Lane,  Esq.,  Rajshahye  (No.  4220),  dated  Fort  William,  the  5th  July,  1859. 

Sir, 

I  an  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  dated  the  23d  ultimo, 
submitting  further  observations  on  your  Draft  Act  concerning  indigo  contracts, 
which  has  been  duly  laid  before  theLieutenant  Governor. 


—  No.  7.  — 

From  E.  Preslwicfi,  Esq.,  to  the  Honourable  F.  J.  II alii  day,  Lieutenant  Governor 
of  Bengal  (No.  320),  dated  the  2d  February  1859. 

Sir, 

With  reference  to  the  interview  I  had  the  honour  to  have  with  you  on 
Thursday  last,  I  beg  to  hand  you  a  statement  of  the  facts  I  mentioned  on  that 
occasion. 

1.  I  am  the  proprietor  of  the  Hobra  Indigo  concern  in  zillah  Baraset,  and 
largely  interested  in  the  several  concerns  belonging  to  the  Bengal  Indigo  Com- 
pany, as  also  indigo  concerns  in  zillahs  Arrah,  Tirhoot,  and  Jessore. 

2.  Mr.  Eden,  the  present  Magistrate  of  Zillah  Baraset,  has  expressed  his 
determination  in  the  most  hostile  manner  (through  the  medium  of  the  "Field" 
newspaper,  of  which  it  is  notorious  he  is  the  mofussil  editor,  as  also  generally  to 
every  person  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact,)  to  entirely  do  away  with  indigo 
cultivation  within  the  district  of  Baraset,  stating  that  in  the  course  of  two  years 
no  indigo  shall  be  sown  in  that  district. 

3.  In  consequence  of  Mr.  Eden's  expressed  and  well-known  hostility  to  the 
cultivation  of  indigo,  the  ryots  of  Chowrassec  and  Ookrah  pcrgunnahs  in  the 
Hobra  concern  have  entered  into  a  combination  not  to  come  in  and  settle  their 
accounts  for  the  past  season,  or  to  enter  into  any  arrangement  to  clear  off  the 
money  they  arc  indebted  to  me. 
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4.  In  order  to  insure  the  pood  working  of  the  Hobra  concern,  I  took  an 
ezarah  of  Chowrassec  pergunnah,  in  which  I  pay  an  annual  yearly  loss  of  six 
thousand  rupees.  Every  possible  indulgence  has  been  shown  towards  the  ryots. 
I  have  never  attempted  to  increase  the  collections  in  any  way,  and  have  borne 
with  this  loss  that  the  ryots  should  have  every  encouragement  to  act  fairly  by 
the  concern.  They  now  being  assured  that  the  magistrate  will  support  them  in 
evading  their  indigo  engagements,  refuse  to  sow  indigo  as  heretofore. 

5.  On  representations  made  to  me  last  season  by  Mr.  Eden,  that  Mr.  Hampton 
permitted  the  servants  of  Hobra  to  act  unfairly  towards  the  ryots,  I  removed 
Mr.  Hampton  from  charge  of  the  concern,  and  also  discharged  the  old  servants, 
Mr.  Eden  assuring  me  I  had  only  to  do  so  to  make  the  ryots  exceedinglv 
well  disposed  towards  the  concern,  and  promising  me  every  encouragement  and 
assistance. 

6.  I  now  discover  that  I  have  been  completely  misled,  and  that  Mr.  Eden's 
determination  to  uproot  indigo  cultivation  is  the  real  cause  of  my  present 
difficulties,  aod  where  a  magistrate  of  a  district  does  not  hesitate  to  express 
publicly  his  hostility  to  indigo,  it  is  quite  impossible  tor  me  to  expect  assistance 
or  justice  from  him,  and  my  position  has  been  made  doubly  difficult  by  my 
having  a  new  manager,  assistant,  and  servants. 

7.  1  have  invested  a  large  amount  of  capital  in  the  Hobra  concern.  I  have 
this  year  provided  indigo  seed  at  a  very  great  cost,  and  when  inventing  my 
capital  in  district  Baraset,  I  did  &o  in  full  confidence  that  I  should  receive  every 
fair  assistance  and  encouragement,  and  not  be  ruined  by  an  officer  of  govern- 
ment who  is  determined  to  carry  out  his  expressed  theory  as  to  what  is  Ivst  for 
the  good  of  the  country,  viz.,  the  entire  cessation  of  indigo  cultivation  to  be 
superseded  by  cotton. 

8.  Mr.  Eden  makes  a  pretence  that  his  private  feelings  do  not  affect  his  official 
acts,  and  do  not  influence  his  amlah,  the  police,  and  the  ryots  of  the  district. 
Any  person  at  all  acquainted  with  the  influence  a  magistrate  exercises  in  the 
Mofussil,  must  know  that  he  has  only  to  raise  his  finger  to  put  up  the  ryots  to 
rebel  against  the  factory,  and  ryots  generally  are  only  too  glad  of  any  excuse  to 
avoid  paying  their  just  debts. 

9.  In  the  many  indigo  concerns  in  which  I  am  interested  no  difficulty  like  the 
present  exists.    It  is  only  in  Baraset,  and  with  a  magistrate  so  biassed  and  pre- 
judiced ;  and  if  Mr.  Eden's  present  policy  is  to  be  pursued  by  him  and  adopted 
by  other  magistrates,  it  must  certainly  result  in  my  ruin  as  well  as  that  of  all 
men  who  have  brought  capital  to  the  country  for  investment  in  indigo. 


From  E.  Prestwkh,  Esq.,  to  the  Honourable  F.  J.  Halliday,  Lieutenant  Governor 
of  Bengal,  dated  Calcutta,  15  April  1869. 

Sir, 

You  will  doubtless  recollect  the  interviews  which  I  had  the  honour  to  have 
with  you,  on  the  27th  January  and  3d  February  last,  in  respect  of  certain  com- 
plaints which  I  made  against  the  Honourable  Mr.  Eden,  the  magistrate  of 
Baraset,  as  affecting  my  interests  in  the  Baraset  concerns,  of  which  I  am  the 
proprietor. 

2.  At  the  latter  of  these  interviews  Mr.  Eden  was  present,  and  I  agreed,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  proceeding  further  in  the  matter,  to  a  proposition  that 
was  then  made  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Eden  should,  on  his  return  to  his  charge, 
persuade  the  ryots  to  come  in  to  the  factory  in  order  that  they  might  compare  and 
settle  their  accounts  for  the  past  season. 

3.  So  far,  however,  from  Mr.  Eden's  carrying  out  this  arrangement  upon  his 
return,  he,  in  open  court,  stated  that  I  had  petitioned  Government  for  his  removal, 
and  that  I  had  been  unsuccessful  in  my  application,  thereby  letting  the  ryots 
know,  what  they  otherwise  would  not  have  known,  that  we  were  opposed  to 
each  other,  and  intimating  to  them  that  they  might  proceed  to  the  factory  if  they 
pleased  which  they  were  probably  aware  of  before. 

72.  L  Subsequently, 
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Subsequently,  on  the  20th  February,  Mr.  Eden  issued  a  roobookaree  much  in 
the  same  spirit,  and  the  result  has  been,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  up  to  this  hour 
not  a  ryot  has  come  in  to  settle  his  accounts. 

Finding  that  Mr.  Eden  was  not  acting  with  even  a  show  of  fairness,  but  that, 
his  hostility  to  the  factory  had  been  iucreased  by  my  proceedings,  I  laid  the  matter 
before  Mr.  A.  Grote,  the  Commissioner  of  the  district.  After  some  delay,  Mr. 
Grote  replied  that  no  case  was  made  out  for  his  interference  or  for  representation 
to  Government,  upon  the  ground,  as  stated  in  the  following  extract  of  his  letter 
to  me  dated  the  6th  instant,  that  the  explanation  of  the  roobookaree  of  the  effect 
of  which  you  complain  is  given  in  the  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Eden's  letter, 
(paras.  17-20),  which  show  that  the  latter  warned  you  of  what  might  be  expected 
from  his  interfering  in  the  manner  proposed  by  you."  I  appeal  to  you,  Sir, 
whether  Mr.  Eden's  explanation  is  a  fair  explanation  of  what  actually  took  place, 
and  whether  he  has  interfered  in  the  manner  proposed  by  me,  whether  he  has  not 
by  the  wording  of  the  roobookaree  taken  every  possible  advantage  of  his  position 
still  further  to  complicate  the  business. 

Mr.  Grote  appears  to  be  under  the  impression,  from  Mr,  Eden's  explanation, 
that  the  roobookaree  was  issued  in  its  present  form  with  your  approval  and 
sanction,  and  therefore,  coming  from  high  authority,  it  is  not  a  matter  for  his 
interference. 

The  actual  and  ruinous  result  is  that  I  have  been  able  as  yet  to  sow  only  about 
2,600  beegahs,  or  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  cultivation  of  any  previous  year,  and 
should  this  combination  amongst  the  ryots  continue  to  receive  the  encouragement 
of  the  magistrate,  the  factory  will  be  closed. 

The  only  resource  left  to  me  therefore  is  again  to  appeal  to  you,  that  you 
will  be  so  good  as  to  call  for  the  whole  case,  and  to  give  me  the  redress  I 
seek,  by  removing  Mr.  Eden  from  his  present  charge,  and  by  giving  it  to  some  one 
whose  opinions  on  the  subject  of  indigo  planting  are  not  so  openly  and  avowedly 
hostile. 

I  bf  g  to  annex  copies  of  my  correspondence  with  Mr.  Grote,  consisting  of  my 
letters  to  him,  dated  16th  and  21st  March,  and  of  his  letters  to  me,  duted  the  17th 
March  and  6th  April. 

The  cenified  copy  of  Mr.  Eden's  roobookaree  referred  to  in  the  preceding  is 
with  Mr.  Grote. 


From  E.  Prestwich,  Esq.,  to  A.  Grote,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  Nuddea, 
dated  Calcutta,  16  March  1850. 

Sir, 

I  bbg  to  be  allowed  to  bring  to  your  notice  the  following  facts,  and  to 
solicit  your  interference  with  respect  thereto  in  such  manner  as  you  may  think 
proper  for  the  protection  of  my  interests  as  an  indigo  planter  within  the  district 
of  Baraset. 

1.  I  became  the  purchaser  of  the  Baraset  indigo  concern,  one-half  in  the  year 
1853,  and  the  remaining  half  subsequently  for  one  lac  of  rupees  (1,00,000). 
When  purchased,  there  was  a  cultivation  of  upwards  of  16,000  beegahs  of  land 
for  the  purposes  of  the  lactory,  and  an  anual  avenge  outturn  of  upwards  of  700 
maunds  of  indigo.  I  subsequently,  for  ihe  purpose  of  insuring  the  interests  of 
the  concern,  took  an  izaruh  of  Chowrassee  pergunnah  at  a  loss  on  the  annual 
collections  of  6,000  rupees.  I  have  shown  every  indulgence  to  the  ryots  of 
that  pergunnah,  in  remitting  to  them  the  fees  and  other  exactions  which  they 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  to  the  zemindar ;  and  I  have  never  attempted 
in  any  way  to  increase  the  collections  or  make  up  the  deficit  therein.  Further, 
when  during  last  season  it  was  represented  to  me  by  the  joint  magistrate  of 
Baraset,  the  Honourable  A.  Eden,  that,  some  of  the  native  factory  servants  had 
in  his  opinion  been  guilty  of  some  oppression  towards  certain  of  the  ryots,  I 
dismissed  from  my  employment  not  only  those  native  servants  who  were  so 
charged,  but  also  I  removed  my  European  manager,  Mr.  Hampton,  against  whom 
no  charge  of  participating  in  such  acts  had  been  made  or  shown,  but  whom  Mr. 
Eden  believed  to  be  somewhat  to  blame,  and  I  boldly  and  confidently  assert  that 
I  have,  in  all  respects,  so  far  as  lay  in  my  power,  both  from  motives  of  humanity, 
and  from  a  sense  of  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  the  ryots  being  most  material 
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their  confidence. 

2.  Notwithstanding  such  my  efforts,  this  formerly  prosperous  concern  is  now 
approaching  entire  ruin.  The  cultivation  last  year  declined  to  about  11,000 
beegahs ;  this  year  not  half  the  latter  quantity  of  land  has  been  settled  for. 
Although  the  season  is  already  so  far  advanced,  the  outstanding  balances  at  the 
end  of  last  year  amount  to  Rs.  1,14,474.  2.  10.,  and  the  ryots  where  the  com- 
bination exists  have,  notwithstanding  every  attempt  which  has  been  made  by  my 
manager  and  me  hitherto,  in  almost  every  case,  refused  to  come  in  and  settle  their 
accounts,  and  those  ryots  who  have  taken  advances,  now  say  that  they  will  not 
sow  unless  the  other  ryots  sow  likewise.  The  result  of  this  is,  that  I  am  threat- 
ened with  the  total  loss  of  the  large  capital,  exceeding  two  lacs  of  rupees,  which 
I  have  already  invested  in  the  concern.  The  cause  of  these  losses  and  difficulties 
is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  conduct  and  language  of  Mr.  Eden  since  he  came  to 
Baraset  as  joint  magistrate.  That  officer,  who  has  formed  very  strong  opinions 
on  the  subject  of  indigo  planting,  and  the  necessity  of  introducing  what  appears 
to  him  certain  reforms  in  the  system,  and  the  greater  advantages  offered  by  other 
cultivation  to  the  ryot,  has  taken  every  opportunity  of  giving  expression  to  those 
opinions  both  officially  and  in  private  correspondence  an<!  conversation,  and  also 
in  the  columns  of  the  "  Field  "  newspaper,  with  which  he  is  notoriously  connected 
as  a  Mofussil  contributor,  has  indulged  in  attacks  on  the  indigo  planting  body 
generally.  The  natural  and  inevitable  consequence  of  such  open  expression  of 
opinion  on  his  part  has  been  that  the  ryots  throughout  the  Baraset  district  have 
formed  the  opinion  that  in  declining  to  come  in  and  settle  their  accounts,  or  enter 
info  fre>h  contracts,  as  they  did  in  former  years,  they  are  acting  in  a  manner 
calculated  to  please  the  magistrate  of  the  district,  and  that  they  can  rely  on  his 
countenance  and  support  in  any  contest  they  may  have  with  the  factory. 

The  immediate  effect,  on  such  a  population  as  that  of  Baraset,  of  such  impres- 
sions wdl  be  at  once  apparent  to  any  one. 

3.  The  justice  or  injustice  of  Mr.  Eden's  opinions  on  this  subject  I  do  not  think 
it  is  here  necessary  for  me  to  discu36.  The  duty  of  a  magistrate  is,  I  submit, 
entirely  beside  the  expression  of  any  particular  opinions  which  lie  may,  as  an 
individual,  entertain  with  regard  to  such  public  and  general  questions  as  arc 
involved  in  the  displacement  of  the  cultivation  of  indigo  by  that  of  tobacco  or 
other  products.  His  duty  is  undoubtedly  to  protect  the  ryot  from  oppression, 
and  to  preserve  the  peace,  but  it  is  as  undoubtedly  also  his  duty  to  act  with  the 
greatest  impartiality  and  discretion  in  the  expression  of  opiuions  on  matters  not 
falling  within  his  jurisdiction,  which  may  be  well  or  ill  founded,  but  -which 
coming  from  a  person  in  his  position,  are  calculated  to  lead  to  the  falsest  impres- 
sions iimong  the  ignorant  and  ill-disposed,  and  to  operate  most  prcjudiciously  on 
the  interests  of  a  large  body  of  men,  whose  difficulties  are  already  considerable, 
and  whose  experience  is  so  much  greater  than  his.  I  will  here  only  obs-rve,  as 
an  instance  of  the  amount  of  knowledge  which  Mr.  Eden  brings  to  bear  on  this 
important  subject,  that  one  of  the  princi|ial  grievances  which  he  has  repeatedly 
put  forward  ou  behalf  of  the  ryot  is,  that  he  loses  by  the  cultivation  of  indigo  to 
the  exclusiou  of  that  of  tobacco,  which  Mr.  Eden  particularly  advocates  in 
Baraset ;  whereas  every  person  having  any  knowledge  of  the  rotation  of  crops  in 
this  country  is  aware  that  tobacco  and  indigo  are  grown  at  different  seasons  on 
the  same  ground,  and  do  not  interfere  the  one  with  the  other. 

4.  Finding  at  the  commencement  of  this  year  that  the  prospects  of  the  concern 
were  so  disastrous,  and  having  ascertained  that  the  cause  of  tiie  ryots  not  coming 
in  was,  as  stated  by  themselves,  that  they  considered  the  magistrate  to  be  opposed 
to  the  cultivation  of  indigo,  I  obtained  two  interviews  with  his  Honour  the  Lieu- 
tenant Governor,  on  the  27th  of  January  and  the  3d  of  February  of  this  year,, 
relative  to  this  matter,  at  the  latter  of  which  Mr.  Eden  was  preseut.  It  was  at 
the  latter  of  these  arranged,  witli  the  approval  of  Mr.  Eden  himself,  that  my 
manager,  Mr.  Warner,  should  write  a  letter  to  his  Honour,  requesting  him  to 
instruct  Mr.  Eden  to  use  his  influence  with  the  ryots  of  Chow  rassee  and  Ookrah 
pergunnahs,  to  induce  them  to  come  in  and  settle  their  accounts  for  the  past 
year,  Mr.  Warner  at  the  same  time  undertaking  to  use  no  coercion  whatever  to 
force  the  ryots  to  take  fresh  advances.  That  letter  was  accordingly  written  by 
Mr.  Warner  in  those  ternis  on  the  4th  February  ;  and  on  the  same  day  Mr.  Eden, 
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without  waiting  for  further  instructions,  and  without,  so  far  as  I  can  understand, 
any  necessity  or  proper  motive  for  so  doing,  intimated  in  open  court  the  failure 
of  the  application  which  had  been  made  for  his  removal,  informed  them  in  effect 
that  the  Lieutenant  Governor's  order  was,  that  there  was  no  law  compelling  the 
ryot  to  sow  indigo,  but  that  they  might  sow  what  they  pleased ;  that  the  ryots 
were  to  go  to  the  factory  and  settle  their  accounts,  but  that  an  aiulah  of'  the 
magistrate  would  accompany  them  to  protect  them  against  the  planter :  that  if 
the  planter  owed  the  ryot  anything  it  must  be  paid  immediately,  but  if  he  had 
any  claim  against  the  ryot,  it  must  be  sued  for,  and  that  the  ryots  who  had 
already  entered  into  contracts  ought  to  perform  them,  but  that  no  one  must  be 
forced  to  enter  into  tliem. 

The  effect  of  this  merely  colourable  performance  of  the  promise  he  had  given 
before  the  Lieutenant  Governor  lias  been  to  make  matters  worse  than  they  were 
before.  A  number  of  ryots  who  had  previously  promised  to  come  into  the  factory 
and  settle  their  accounts,  on  hearing  of  this  order,  declined  to  do  so,  and  the 
reason  in  all  cases  assigned  is  the  expressed  hostility  of  the  magistrate  towards 
the  indigo  planters. 

On  the  20th  of  February,  Mr.  Eden  issued  an  order  in  open  court  to  the  same 
effect,  in  great  part  as  the  former  of  the  4th,  but  with  the  addition  that  any  ryot 
who  should  go  to  the  factory  should  be  exempted  from  arrest  while  there  upon 
any  decree  which  the  factory  might  previously  have  obtained  against  them.  By 
this  Mr.  Eden  apparently  intended  to  insinuate  that  the  coercion  of  legal  process 
might  be  employed  in  breach  of  the  undertaking  which  I  had  given  through  Mr. 
"Warner,  and  so  further  to  display  his  hostile  feeling.  The  result  has  been  that 
not  one  ryot  has  since  come  into  the  factory,  either  to  settle  accounts  or  enter  into 
agreements. 

Asa  further  illustration  of  the  working  on  the  minds  of  the  ryots  of  the  know- 
ledge of  Mr.  Eden's  sentiments,  I  may  mention  that  in  January  last  Mr.  Eden 
applied  to  Mr.  Warner  officially,  requesting  that  one  of  his  deputy  magistrates 
might  be  allowed  to  occupy  the  factory  house  at  Parcool,  one  of  my  sub-factories. 
This  Mr.  Warner  declined,  as  there  has  been  no  disaffection  displayed  by  the 
ryots  of  that  factory  up  to  that  time,  but  offered  the  factor)-  house  at  Simlah, 
another  sub-factory,  for  his  occupation.  Notwithstanding  such  refusal,  Mr. 
Eden  sent  the  deputy  magistrate  to  Parcool,  and  the  consequence  has  been  that 
the  deputy  magistrate  informed  the  ryots  of  Mr.  Eden's  views  on  the  subject  of 
indigo,  and  the  ryots  who  had  before  entered  into  engagements  and  were  quietly 
performing  them  have  since  shown  every  unwillingness  to  carry  them  out. 

In  conclusion,  sir,  I  beg  to  say  that  i  am  clearly  aware  that  there  is  no  law  by 
which  the  magistrate  is  bound  to  assist  or  can  assist  the  planter  in  obtaining  con- 
tracts or  their  performance  from  his  ryots.  All  I  claim  is  non-interference  by 
the  magistrate,  so  long  as  no  breach  of  the  peace  or  oppression  calls  for  his  inter- 
vention, with  the  free  course  of  agriculture  and  contract. 

Mr.  Eden's  conduct  as  magistrate  of  Daraset  is  fraught  with  ruin  to  me,  and  I 
therefore  pray  that  on  consideration  of  this  case,  you  will  be  pleased  to  make  such 
representations  to  Government  as  may  lead  to  the  removal  of  Mr.  Eden  from 
Baraset,  or  to  such  other  measures  as  shall  effectually  protect  my  interests. 


From  the  Commissioner  of  the  Nuddea  Division  to  E.  Prcstwuh,  Esq.  (No.  44), 

dated  Allipore,  17  March  1859. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  of  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  your  letter  dated  yesterday. 

2.  You  attribute  the  unfavourable  prospects  this  year  of  the  Hobrah  concern 
to  the  conduct  and  language  of  the  joint  magistrate  of  Baraset,  who  you  say- 
holds  certain  strong  opinions,  and  takes  every  opportunity  of  expressing  them 
officially,  on  the  subject  of  indigo  planting  ;  as  a  consequence  of  this,  the  Baraset 
ryots  nre,  you  think,  under  an  impression  that  in  declining  to  come  in  and  settle 
their  accounts  and  take  fresh  advances  they  aro  doing  what  will  please  the  joint 
magistrate. 

3.  If  these  charges  against  Mr.  Eden  are  susceptible  of  proof,  undoubtedly  you 
have  good  reason  tor  dissatisfaction ;  for,  however  strong  that  gentleman's  opinions 
may  be  on  the  existing  system  of  indigo  cultivation,  he  is  not  justified  in  giving 
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such  official  expression  to  them  as  should  have  the  effect  you  describe.  I  must 
request  you  to  state  whether  you  are  prepared  to  show  that  Mr.  Eden  lias  thus 
abused  his  official  position,  or  whether  you  merely  infer  that  he  has  done  so 
because  his  opinions  on  the  subject  have  not  beeu  disguised  in  his  private 
"  correspondence  and  conversation,  and  in  the  columns  of  the  '  Field.'" 

4.  Notwithstanding  these  alleged  prejudices  of  the  joint  magistrate,  you 
appear,  however,  to  have  applied  to  Government  for  permission  to  his  interfering 
to  settle  differences  between  you  and  your  ryots,  and  having  obtained  it,  you  now 
complain  that  by  his  mode  of  interference  Mr.  Eden  has  made  matters  worse  than 
they  were  before.  ,(  All  I  claim/'  you  now  say,  "  is  non-interference  by  the 
magistrate  so  long  as  no  breach  of  the  peace  calls  for  his  intervention."  This 
course,  I  auree  with  you,  is  binding  on  a  magistrate,  and  any  deviation  from  it 
must  be  attended  with  embarrassment.  In  this  case  the  deviation  seems  to  have 
been  of  your  own  seeking,  and  to  have  received  the  sanction  of  high  authority, 
and  the  results,  which  have  been  so  different  from  what  you  had  expected,  seem 
to  me  to  be  beyond  remedy.  I  will,  however,  send  your  letter  for  Mr.  Eden's 
Temarks,  and  will  on  the  receipt  of  these  determine  whether  there  are  grounds 
for  making  the  reference  which  you  desire  to  Government. 


From  E.  Prestwick,  Esq.  to  A.  Grote,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  Nuddea,  dated 

Calcutta,  21  March  1859. 

Sir, 

I  rave  the  honour  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  dated  17th  instant, 
and  in  reply  beg  to  state — 

You  somewhat  misunderstand  the  cause  and  object  of  my  application  to  the 
Lieutenant  Governor ;  it  was  not  so  much  an  application  for  the  good  offices  of 
Mr.  Eden  in  inducing  the  ryots  to  come  in  and  settle  their  accounts,  as  a  charge 
similar  to  that  I  have  made  to  you  of  my  difficulties  having  been  occasioned  by 
Mr.  Eden  publishing  privately  and  officially  his  sentiments  on  the  subject  of 
indigo  planting.  There  was  coupled  with  such  charge  the  request  that  measures 
*hould  be  taken  for  correcting  the  mischief  in  such  manner  as  should  seem  most 
advisable  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor  under  the  circumstances,  and  it  was  in  con- 
sequence of  what  passed  at  the  interview  to  which  I  had  referred  that  Mr.  Eden 
undertook  to  use  his  influence  to  disabuse  the  minds  of  the  ryots  and  induce  them 
to  come  forward  and  settle  their  accounts.  I  merely  asked  that  the  magistrate 
should  not  interfere  to  my  prejudice  in  future,  and  should  as  far  as  lay  in  his 
power  remedy  the  evil  he  had  done  before.  This  he  undertook  to  do,  but  did 
not  do :  the  promise  he  gave  he  carried  out  neither  in  letter  nor  spirit ;  his  pro- 
ceedings were  such  as  clearly  to  intimate  to  the  ryots  that  he  had  gained  a 
triumph  over  me  before  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  and  they  could  be  encouraged 
in  their  opposition  to  my  interests. 

You  have  asked  me  for  evidence  of  my  charges.  My  charge  in  my  letter  to 
you  was  that  previously  to  my  interviews  with  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  Mr. 
Eden  had  expressed  his  sentiments  and  shown  his  bias  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
injure  me,  and  that  after  these  interviews  he  had  in  breach  of  his  undertaking 
made  matters  even  worse  than  before. 

As  to  the  first  the  evidence  is  supplied  by  the  well  known  fact,  which,  !  think, 
Mr.  Kden  will  hardly  deny,  and  which  is  notorious  to  all  in  Baraset  and  the 
adjoining  districts,  that  he  does  entertain  opinions  most  unfavourable  to  indigo 
planting — that  he  has  given  the  freest  expression  to  them  in  private  conversation, 
correspondence,  and  in  the  press.  You  will  easily  understand  how  difficult  it  is 
to  fix  on  particular  acts  or  expressions  while  the  general  tenor  of  the  conduct 
and  language  of  an  official  leave  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  by  whom  he  is 
surrounded  and  looked  up  to,  us  to  the  opinions  he  entertains.  And  you  also 
well  know  how  much  greater  weight  is  often  attached  to,  and  how  much  more 
important  results  often  attend  on,  such  expressions  of  opinion  than  were  perhaps 
contemplated  by  the  person  who  uttered  them. 

That  the  effect  of  Mr.  Eden's  conduct  has  been  such  as  I  complain  of,  the 
present  ruinous  state  of  my  interests  in  the  Baraset  concern  sufficiently  attest. 

As  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Eden's  conduct  subsequent  to  th«»e  interviews,  I  am 
not  in  the  same  difficulty — I  can  confidently  appeal  to  the  lauguage  of  his 
roobokarree  (an  authenticated  copy  of  which  I  had  the  honour  to  forward  to  you), 
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and  I  ask  if  anything  could  be  calculated  nacre  to  lead  to  the  conviction  in  the 
minds  of  the  ryots  that  all  my  efforts  had  totally  failed,  that  the  magistrate  had 
won  over  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  and  that  they  would  be  supported  by  them 
both  in  their  course  of  dishonest  opposition. 

As  1  have  before  stated,  the  consequence  has  -been,  that  ©ven  those  who  had 
before  promised  to  come  in,  put  this  patent  construction  on  these  orders,  and  the 
concern  has  been  virtually  closed,  Mr.  Eden, being  .more  determined  than  ever  in 
carrying  out  his  theory  regardless  of  all  consequences — and  on  this  ground  I 
pray  for  his  removal. 

From  the  Commissioner  of  the  Nuddea  Division,  to  E.  Prestwick,  Esq.,  at 


Baraset,  1  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  under  the  circumstances  no  case  is 
made  out  for  my  interference,  or  for  representation  to  Government. 

2.  The  explanation  of  the  roobokaree,  of  the  effect  of  which  you  complain,  is 
given  in  the  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Eden's  letter  (para?.  17  to  20),  which 
show  that  the  latter  warned  you  of  what  might  be  expected  from  his  interfering 
in  the  manner  proposed  by  you  — 

Extbact  Paras.  17  to  20  from  Mr.  Eden's  letter,  No  276,  dated  24  March  1859,  to  the 
Address  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Nuddea  Division. 

"  17.  Mr.  Prcstwich  and  Mr.  Warner  came  and  called  upon  me  and  asked  me  to  compel 
the  attendance  of  the  ryots  at  the  factory.  I  declined  to  comj>el  their  attendance,  but  on 
their  asking  me  to  depute  my  sheristadar  to  try  and  settle  the  difference,  I  at  once  com- 
plied. He  w  ent  to  the  spot,  and  reported  that  Mr.  Warner  was  endeavouring  to  introduce 
a  new  form  of  contract,  and  that  the  ryots  would  not  sign  it,  and  that  as  neither  party 
would  give  w  ay  he  could  do  nothing. 

"18.  A  short  time  after  this  I  waited,  by  instruction,  on  the  Lieutenant  Govornor,  and 
wa*  amazed  to  find  liut  Mr.  Prcstwich  and  another  gentleman,  who  hat*  nothing  to  do  with 
the  matter,  had  petitioned  the  Governor  for  my  removal.  I  returned  to  my  camp  to  find 
out  what  caseB  there  had  been  connected  with  the  concern  in  my  court,  and  found  that 
there  had  been  none  at  all  during  the  past  year,  w  ith  the  exception  of  the  case  in  which 
the  Naibs  were  imprisoned  in  June  or  July  during  Mr.  Hampton's  time.  The  next  day  I 
paw  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  the  presence  of  Messrs.  Prestwich  and  Goodenough. 
After  making  a  number  of  groundless  and  general  charges  which  they  could  not  substan- 
tiate, they  agreed  that  all  they  wanted  was  my  interference  to  induce  the  ryots  to  come  in 
and  settle  their  accounts.  The  Lieutenant  Governor  requested  me  to  use  this  influence,  on 
receiving  an  assurance  that  no  advani»ge  should  be  taken  of  their  attending  to  settle  then- 
accounts  to  compel  them  to  enter  in'o  fresh  contracts,  the  ryots  being  told  what  their  rights 
were,  and  an  amlah  being  deputed  to  see  that  no  coercive  measures  were  made  use  of.  I 
protested  slightly,  because  knowing  that  the  effect  of  this  order  would  be  to  let  the  ryots 
see  that  it  was  not  the  wish  of  Government  that  they  should  be  forced  to  cultivate 
indigo  (as  they  now  believe  it  to  bo),  and  feeling  convinced  that  they  consequently  would 
not  sow  any  li  nger  under  compulsion,  I  felt  sure  that  the  owners  of  the  factory  would  throw 
the  blame  upon  me.  His  Houour,  however,  said  that  this  was  a  question  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  owners  of  the  factory,  not  for  me,  and  if  they  agreed  to  it  I  liad  no  right  to  object. 

w  19.  I  returned  home,  and  finding  that  as  usual  on  such  occasions,  a  report  had  been 
spread,  that  I  had  been  removed  at  the  request  of  the  owners  of  the  factory,  I  explained  at 
once  what  had  occurred,  so  as  to  counteract  the  evil  effects  that  would  have  arisen  from  the 
belief  that  I  had  been  removed  for  protecting  the  ryots.  I  subsequently  sent  for  the  ryots, 
and  requested  them  to  go  into  the  factory  and  settle  their  accounts,  and  told  them  in  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Frcstwich's  mooktear,  that  they  had  better  pay  their  balances.  The  account 
given  of  w  hat  took  place  on  the  4th,  I  distinctly  deny  ;  it  is  a  report  that  he  has  received 
from- a  native,  and  be  ought  better  to  have  known  the  value  of  such  reports. 


him  a  copy  to  forward  to  his  master :  some  of  the  ryots  declined  to  attend  the  factory,  on  the 
grounds  that  former  managers  had  instituted  false  suits  in  other  districts,  and  had  obtained 
ex  parte  decrees  that  had  lain  over  for  many  years,  and  that  Mr.  Warner  would  execute 
these  on  them  when  they  attended  the  factory.  As  the  Lieutenant  Governor  evidently 
wished  the  ryots  to  settle  their  accounts,  I  got  over  the  objection  by  ruling,  that  as  they  were 
going  in  accordance  with  my  w  ishes,  they  should  he  exempt  from  arrest  by  decree  of  the 
civil  court,  in  the  same  way  as  if  going  and  coming  to  my  court,  a  ruling  which  I  consider 
perfectly  justifled  by  the  circumstance." 
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Minute  by  the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Bengal,  dated 

21  April  1859. 

Mr.  Prestwich,  owner  of  an  indigo  concern  in  zillah  Baraset,  accompanied  Complaint  of  Mr. 
by  Mr.  Goodenougli,  waited  on  me  to  represent  that  he  suffered  greatly  from  the  Prestwich  og 
undeserved  hostility  of  Mr.  Eden  (the  district  magistrate)  to  the  whole  system  of  Mr«Eden. 
indigo  planting.    That  Mr.  Eden  paraded  these  opinions  in  many  ways,  and  took 
care  to  have  them  known,  so  that  he  was  no  longer  believed  to  be  impartial 
between  planters  and  their  ryots.    Moreover,  be  had  in  certain  cases  acted 
unjustly  towards  Mr.  Prestwich,  and  lor  these  reasons,  ought  not  to  be  continued 
in  an  office  which  brought  him  into  constant  contact  with  planters,  and  marred 
his  reputation  for  impartiality,  while  it  threatened  Mr.  Prestwich  with  ruin. 
Mr.  Prestwich  also  made  these  and  other  statements  in  writing  to  the  same  effect. 
His  letter  is  appended. 

I  saw  Mr.  Eden  on  the  subject,  and  it  appeared  lo  me  front  bis  statements,  that 
the  present  condition  of  affairs  in  Baraset  between  Mr.  Prestwich  and  some  of 
his  ryots  was  sucli  as  to  threaten  th.'  public  peace,  and  was  likely  to  spread  to 
other  places.  But  that  it  was  probable  that  a  verbal  explanation  might  remove 
most  of  the  causes  of  difference,  and  lead  to  a  satisfactory  result.  Accordingly, 
Mr.  Eden  readily  consented  to  meet  Mr.  Prestwich  and  Mr.  Goodenougli,  and 
discuss  the  subject  before  me. 

At  the  meeting,  it  was  plainly  shown  that  Mr. -Eden 'a  conduct  had  been 
strictly  legal,  though  it  certainly  apeareil  to  me  that  Mr.  Eden  betrayed  some 
prejudice  against  the  system  of  indigo  planting  It  was  certain,  however,  that 
Mr.  Prestwich  had  looked  to  Mr.  Eden  for  such  assistance  as  Mr.  Eden  could 
not  justly  or  legally  afford,  and  that  he  was  by  uo  means  fully  informed  as  to 
his  own  legal  rights  as  a  planter,  or  as  to  the  true  limits  of  the  magistrate's 
jurisdiction.  Indeed  much  of  Mr.  Prestwich's  irritation  proceeded  evidently 
from  a  misunderstanding  in  these  points,  and  was  moderated  when  the  subject 
was  more  fully  explained  to  him. 

Ultimately,  Mr.  Prestwich  receded  from  much  of  what  he  had  at  first  desired 
to  demand  ;  and  he  made  a  proposition  which  I  thought  Mr.  Eden,  for  the 
sake  of  peace  and  good  understanding  in  bis  district,  might  fairly  accede  to. 
Mr.  Prestwich  was  therefore  requested  to  put  it  into  writing,  and  Mr.  Eden 
undertook  to  assent  to  it  if  expressed  as  he  anticipated. 

Mr.  Prestwich's  agent  afterwards  wrote  the  following  letter:— 

"  To  the  Honourable  F.  J.  Hallidmj,  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Bengal. 

44  Mr.  Prestwich,  the  owner  of  tbe  Hobra  concern,  having  informed  me  of  the  conversa- 
tion which  lie  bad  the  honour  to  hold  with  you  on  Thursday  last,  regarding  the  difficulties 
at  present  existing  in  that  concern,  I  beg  to  state  that  some  of  those  difficulties  may,  I  hope, 
be  reduced  if  you  will  be  good  enough  to  instruct  Mr.  Eden,  the  magistrate  of  the  Baraset 
district,  to  use  his  influence  with  the  ryots  of  the  Chowrassce  and  Ookrah  irergunnalut  to 
induce  them  to  conic  into  the  factory  to  compare  the  balances  of  their  accounts  for  the 
operations  of  the  past  season.  Should  the  ryots  come  into  the  factory  for  this  purpose,  I 
engnge  that  I  will  use  no  coercive  measures  to  force  them  to  take  fresh  advances  for  the 
cfiBuing  yeai.  ^  ^  ^ 

"  Hobra,  the  4th  Feb.  1859."  "J.  G,  Warner.'' 

As  this  exactly  accorded  with  the  verbal  proposition  above  alluded  to,  and  was 
perfectly  fair  and  reasonable,  while  it  was  stated  that  an  assent  to  it  would  cause 
most  of  the  differences  between  Mr.  Prestwich  and  his  ryots  to  cease,  I  caused  my 
private  secretary  to  write  as  follows  to  Mr.  Eden : — 

"My  dear  Mr.  Eden, 

"  In  forwarding  you  the  accompanying  copy  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Warner,  I  am  desired  by 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  to  sny  that,  although  you  are  under  no  legal  obligation  to  interfere 
in  this  way,  yet  his  Honour  thinks  that  you  may  unobjectionably  do  what  is  naked  for  tho 
general  benefit  of  the  parties  concerned. 

"  If  the  ryots  should  seek  your  advice,  I  am  to  observe  that  you  should  take  care  that  they 
are  under  no  misunderstanding  as  to  their  lawful  rights,  and  you  should  adopt  full  precau- 
tions to  ensure  them  from  any  force  or  coercion  as  to  new  advances,  or  on  any  other  account 


'*  I  am,  &c. 

"  Allipore,  the  Uth  February  1859.  "  //•  Rohan.'' 
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The  above  is  an  accurate  statement  of  what  passed. 

Mr.  Prestwich  now  complains  that  Mr.  Eden  has  not  fairly  acted  up  to  his 
implied  agreement,  and  has  submitted  another  complaint  to  that  effect,  together 
with  his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Grote,  the  Commissioner  of  the  24-perguonahs. 

But  the  roobokarree  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Prestwich  is  not  transmitted,  and  it  is 
essential  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  case. 

I  request,  therefore,  that  the  Commissioner  may  be  called  upon  to  forward  a 
copy  and  translation  of  the  roobokarree  in  question,  with  any  further  remarks 
he  or  Mr.  Eden  may  desire  to  submit  on  the  subject. 

The  substance  of  the  statement  in  this  Minute  should  be  communicated  to  the 
Commissioner,  together  with  copies  of  the  letters  adverted  to. 


From  A.  E.  Young,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to  the  Offi- 
ciating Commissioner  of  the  Nuddea  Division  (No.  2644),  dated  Fort  William, 
23  April  1850. 

Sir, 

In  forwarding  to  you  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Prestwich,  the  owner  of  an 
indigo  concern  in  zi I lah  Baraset,  dated  the  15th  instant,  in  which  he  brings  a 
complaint  against  Mr.  Eden,  the  joint  magistrate  of  that  district,  I  am  directed 
to  inform  you  that  some  little  time  ago  Mr.  Prestwich,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Goodenough,  waited  on  the  Lieutenant  Governor  to  represent  that  he  suffered 
greatly  from  the  undeserved  hostility  of  Mr.  Eden  to  the  whole  system  of  indigo 
planting  ;  that  Mr.  Eden  paraded  these  opinions  in  many  ways,  and  took  occasion 
to  have  them  known  so  that  he  was  no  longer  believed  to  be  impartial  betweeu 
planters  and  their  ryots ;  and  that,  moreover,  in  certain  cases  he  had  acted  un- 
justly towards  Mr.  Prestwich,  and  that  for  these  reasons  he  ought  not  to  be  • 
continued  in  the  office  which  brought  him  into  constant  contact  with  planters, 
and  marred  his  reputation  for  impartiality,  while  it  threatened  Mr.  Prestwich 
with  ruin.  These  and  other  statements  to  the  same  effect  were  also  made  by 
Mr.  Prestwich  in  writing,  in  a  letter  dated  the  2d  February  last,  of  which  a  copy 
is  appended.  The  Lieutenant  Governor  saw  Mr.  Eden  on  the  subject,  and  learnt 
from  him  that  there  were  differences  between  Mr.  Prestwich  and  some  of  his 
ryots,  which  threatened  the  public  peace,  but  that  it  was  probable  that  a  verbal 
explanation  might  remove  most  of  the  causes  of  difference,  and  place  matters  on 
a  satisfactory  footing.  Mr.  Eden  readily  consented  to  meet  Mr.  Prestwich  and 
Mr.  Goodenough,  and  discuss  the  subject  in  my  presence. 

Accordingly  a  meeting  was  arranged,  and  at  this  meeting  it  was  plainly  shown 
that  Mr.  Eden's  conduct  had  been  strictly  legal,  though  it  appeared  to  his  Honour 
that  he  betrayed  some  prejudice  against  the  system  of  indigo  planting.  It  was 
certain  however,  that  Mr.  Prestwich  had  looked  to  Mr.  Eden  for  such  assistance 
as  Mr.  Eden  could  not  justly  or  legally  afford,  and  that  he  was  by  no  means  fully 
informed  as  to  his  own  legal  rights  as  a  planter,  or  as  to  the  true  limits  of  the 
magistrates'  jurisdiction.  Indeed  it  was  evident  that  much  of  Mr.  Prestwich's 
irritation  proceeded  from  a  misunderstanding  on  these  points,  and  was  moderated 
when  the  subject  was  more  fully  explained  to  him. 

Ultimately  Mr.  Prestwich  receded  from  much  of  what  he  had  at  first  desired  to 
demand,  and  he  made  a  proposition  which  the  Lieutenant  Governor  thought  Mr^ 
Eden,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  good  understanding  in  his  district,  might  fairly 
accede  to.  Mr.  Prestwich  was  therefore  requested  to  put  his  proposition  into 
writing,  and  Mr.  Eden  undertook  to  assent  to  it  if  expressed  as  he  anticipated. 

Mr.  Prestwich's  agents  afterwards  addressed  his  Honour  requesting  that  Mr. 
Eden  might  be  "  instructed  to  use  his  influence  with  the  ryots  of  the  Chowrassee 
and  Ookrah  pergunnahs  to  induce  them  to  come  into  the  factory  to  compare  the 
balances  of  their  accounts  for  the  operations  of  the  past  season,"  he  himself  en- 
gaging on  his  part  to  "  use  no  coercive  measures  to  force  them  to  take  fresh 
advances  for  the  ensuing  year,"  if  they  should  do  so. 

As  this  exactly  accorded  with  the  verbal  proposition  above  alluded  to,  and  at 
the  same  time  appeared  to  be  perfectly  fair  and  reasonable,  while  it  was  stated 
that  an  assent  to  it  would  cause  most  of  the  differences  between  Mr.  Prestwich 
and  his  ryots  to  cease,  his  Honour  caused  it  to  be  intimated  to  Mr.  Eden,  through 
his  private  secretary,  that  although  he  was  under  no  legal  obligation  to  interfere 
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in  the  way  proposed,  his  Honour  thought  that  he  might  unobjectionably  do  what 
was  asked  for  the  i>eneral  benefit  of  the  parties  concerned. 

"  If  the  ryots  should  seek  y  mr  advice,"  if  was  observed,  "  you  should  take  care 
that  they  are  under  no  misunderstanding  as  to  tlnir  lawful  rights,  and  you  should 
adopt  full  precautions  to  insure  them  from  any  force  or  coercion  as  to  new 
advances,  or  on  any  other  account  whatever." 

Mr.  Prestwich  now  complains  that  Mr.  Eden  h:is  not  fairly  acted  up  to  his  Mr.  Prcstwich's 

implied  agreement,  and  has  submitted  another  complaint  tu  that  effect,  together  ^g'jiJ^Jg 

with  his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Commissioner  Grote  referred  to  in  the  margin.  |^r'  Q^ie's  fetter 

But  the  roobok;irree  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Pn stwich,  which  is  essential  to  a  right  N0.44, dated 

understanding  of  the  case,  ha  not  been  received.  »7  March  1859. 

I  am  desired  therefore  to  request  that  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  forward  to  this  ig^Jjaud  " 

office,  at  your  earliest  convenience,  a  copy  ami  translation  of  the  document  in  218t  Marcn  1859. 

question  with  any  remarks  which  you  or  Mr.  Eden  m;»y  desire  to  make  on  the  Mr.  Crete's  letter, 

subject.  No.  56  Ct.,  dated 

1  6th  April. 

From  J.  H.  Young,  Esq..  Officiating  Commissioner  of  the  Nuddea  Division,  to 
A.  R.  Young,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal  (No.  S8  t't.), 
dated  29  April  1859. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  No.  2044,  of  the 
23rd  iustant,  on  the  subject  of  the  complaint  made  by  Mr.  Prestwich,  the  owner 
of  an  indigo  concern  in  zillali  Bai  aset,  against  Mr.  1. den,  the  joint  magistrate  of 
that  district. 

2.  I  beg  to  enclose,  sis  requested,  a  copy  and  translation  of  tho  rooboknree 
written  by  Mr.  Eden,  which  forms  the  groundwork  of  Mr.  Prestwich's  com- 
plaint. 

3.  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  call  upon  Mr.  Eden  for  any  further 
explanation  at  present,  as  I  quite  concur  with  Mr.  Grote  in  the  opinion  he  has 
formed  and  stated  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Prestwich,  No.  66  Ct.,  of  the  6th  instant, 
which  is  before  Government,  that  that  gentleman  has  failed  to  make  out  any  case 
calling  for  the  interference  of  the  Commissioner  or  for  representation  to  Govern- 
ment. 

4.  Should,  however,  the  Lieutenant  Governor  take  a  different  view  of  the 
matter,  perhaps  he  will  allow  Mr.  Eden  an  opportunity  of  explaining. 


Translation  of  the  Roobokarree  held  by  the  Joint  Magistrate  of  Raraset,  under  date 

20  February  1859. 

The  agent  of  the  Hobnih  concern,  in  the  district  of  Barasct  having  among  other  com- 
plaints represented  to  his  Honor  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Bengal  that  the  ryots  of 
Ookrah  and  Chowrassec  have  wickedly  combined  not  to  sow  indigo,  the  only  demand  that 
was  admitted  against  them  after  various  discussions  is  that  they  did  not  settle  their  accounts. 
The  agent  agreed  not  to  exercise  any  oppression  whatever  on  them,  and  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  accordingly  ordered  the  joint  magistrate  to  summon  the  ryots  and  explain  to  them 
that  they  should  go  to  the  factory  in  order  to  settle  their  accounts,  to  receive  their  dues  if 
creditor,  or  to  pay  their  debts  if  debtor,  and  to  take  advances  for  sowing  indigo  if  they  are 
willing  to  do  so;  that  if  they  are  unwilling  to  saw  indigo,  the  agent  cannot  by  force  give 
them  advances ;  that  where  they  have  their  own  land  they  have  power  to  make  any  cultiva- 
tion they  Uke  on  it,  and  that  he  has  been  directed  to  employ  an  amlah  to  see  that  no  oppres- 
sion whatever  is  practised  until  the  accounts  are  adjusted.  Accordingly,  the  joint  magis- 
trate summoned  the  ryots.  Mokin  Mundle,  of  Ookrah,  and  Sliib  Chunder  Chatterjee, 
Ameer  Biswas,  and  others,  of  Chowrassee,  appearing  before  him  in  the  prescnee  of  Ram- 
kanyi  Ghosal,  mooktear  of  the  factory,  he  explained  to  them  the  above  orders.  The  ryots 
all  agreed  to  abide  by  these  orders,  but  Shib  Chunder  Chatterjee  and  some  other  ryots  said 
that  it  is  probable  that  the  agent  of  the  factory  will  execute  the  false  decrees  which  he  has 
obtained  against  them  in  other  districts,  seize  them  when  they  go  to  the  factory  to  settle 
the  accounts,  and  put  them  to  pains  in  order  to  make  them  submit.  On  this  ground  they 
prayed  that  some  measures  be  taken  to  prevent  such  acts ;  since  the  ryots  wdl  go  to  the 
factory  according  to  the  instructions  of  the  joint  magistrate,  they  cannot  be  seized  by  any 
other  adawlut  till  they  return  home  from  the  factory. 

Ordered,  that  a perwannah  be  issued  to  Juggobundoo  Mitter,  mohurrir  of  the  Hobra 
Thannah,  to  the  effect  that  he  shall  attend  the  factory  whilst  the  ryots  are  engaged  there  to 
adjust  their  accounts,  and  see  that  the  agent  does  not  force  them  by  oppression  to  do 
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any  thing ;  that  there  he  do  hindrance  to  the  ryots  acting  in  indigo  matter*  according  to 
their  own  will,  and  that  the  unwilling  ryots  do  not  dissuade  the  willing  ryots  from  sowing 
indigo.  That  he  he  informed  that  the  ryots  will  go  to  the  factory  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
which  they  live,  and  that  he  will  have  to  attend  the  factory  where  hu  presence  is  required 
hy  the  ryots,  and  to  act  as  directed  above.  That  he  will,  moreover,  see  that  they  are  uot 
seized  in  execution  of  a  decree  of  any  other  courts  when  they  go  to  the  factory  to  close 
their  accounts,  and  until  they  return  borne  from  thence.  That  two  perwannahs  be  written 
similar  to  that  which  will  he  written  to  the  mohurrir,  one  to  be  given  to  Mokin  Mundle,  of 
Ookrah,  and  the  other  to  Ameer  Biswas,  of  Chowrasaee. 


From  A.  R.  Young,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  ihe  Government  of  Bengal,  to  £.  Prestwich, 
Esq.  (No  3066),  dated  Fort  VY  illiam,  13  May  1858. 
Sir,  V 
I  am  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  dated  the  15th  April 
last,  lepresenting  the  difficulties  experienced  l>y  you  in  one  of  your  indigo  con- 
cerns in  the  Barasct  district,  aud  complaining  against  certain  proceedings  of  Mr. 
Eden,  the  joint  u.agistrute  of  that  district,  which,  in  your  opinion,  have  caused 
those  difficulties. 

2.  The  late  Lieutenant  Governor  has  placed  on  record  a  Minute  detailing  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the  interviews  with  him  to  which  you  refer,  at  the 
last  of  which  Mr.  Eden  was  present. 

3.  Mr.  Haliday  has  observed  that  at  this  meeting  it  was  plainly  shown  that 
Mr.  Eden's  conduct  had  been  strictly  legal,  aud  that  it  was  evident  you  had 
looked  to  Mr.  Eden  for  such  assistance  as  he  could  not  justly  or  legally  afford. 
The  result  of  the  interview  was  that  you  were  requested  to  put  in  writing  a  pro- 
position which  you  had  made,  and  to  which  Mr.  Halliday  thought  Mr.  Eden 
might,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  good  understanding  in  his  district,  fairly  accede. 

4.  This  proposition  was  accordingly  submitted  in  writing  by  your  agent,  and 
was  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Edm  might  be  "instructed  to  use  his  influence  with 
the  ryots  of  the  Chowrassee  and  Ookrah  perguonaha  to  induce  them  to  come 
into  vour  factory  to  compare  the  balances  of  their  accounts  for  the  operations  of 
the  pa^t  season,"  your  agent  engaging,  on  your  part,  to  "  use  uoc(»ercive  measures 
to  force  them  to  take  fresh  advances  tor  the  ensuing  year." 

5.  On  receipt  of  tins  communication  Mr.  Hall  day  caused  it  to  be  intimated  to 
Mr.  Eden,  through  his  private  secretary,  that  although  he  was  under  no  legal 
obligation  to  interfere  in  the  way  proposed,  he  (Mr.  Halliday)  thought  that  he 
might  unobjt  ctionably  do  what  was  asked  for  the  gem  ral  benefit  of  the  parties 
concerned.  "If  the  ryots  should  seek  your  advice,"  it  was  observed,  "you 
should  take  care  that  they  are  under  uo  misunderstanding  as  to  tneir  lawful 
rights,  and  you  should  adopt  full  (irecautions  to  ensure  them  froui  force  or 
coercion  as  to  new  advances,  or  on  any  oti.er  account  whatever." 

6.  In  your  letter  under  reply,  you  complained  that  Mr.  Edeu  had  not  fairly 
carried  out  the  proposed  arrangement,  but,  on  the  contrary*  had  proceeded  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  widen  the  breach  between  your  factory  people  and  the 
ryots,  as  wa* -evidenced,  more  particularly,  by  the  wording  of  a  certain  roobo- 
kanee  in  which  Mr.  Eden  was  alleged  to  have  "  taken  every  possible  advantage 
of  his  position  still  further  to  complicate  the  business.*' 

7.  As  the  document  alluded  to  did  not  accompany  your  letter,  a  copy  of  it  was 
called  for  from  the  Commissioner,  and  has  been  submitted  with  the  rest  of  the 
papers  tor  the  consideration  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  whose  remarks  on  the 
case  I  am  now  desired  to  communicate  to  you. 

8.  The  Lieutenant  Governor  is  of  opinion  that  yon  have  foiled  to  make  out 
any  case  against  Mr.  Eden,  for  whose  removal  you  have  now  for  the  second  time 
petitioned. 

9.  Mr.  Eden's  roobokaree,  of  the  20th  February  above  referred  to,  of  which 
you  complain  as  being  "  much  in  the  same  spirit"  with  certain  verbal  statements, 
alleged  to  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Eden  in  open  court,  has  been  examined  by 
the  Lieutenant  Governor.  His  Honour  sees  uothing  in  this  paper  to  support 
your  complaint,  the  ouly  tangible  point  of  which  is  that  Mr.  Eden  encourages  a 
combiuation,  which  the  ryots  of  certain  perguunahs  in  the  Baraset  district  are 
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eaid  to  have  entered  into,  not  to  contract  to  «ow  indigo  to  he  sold  to  you  on  the 
terms  offered  by  your  agent.  Considering  the  position  of  Mr.  Eden  at  the  time, 
and  that  this  roobokaree  was  written  in  the  execution  of  the  very  difficult  task  of 
mediating  in  an  official  capacity,  but  with  no  official  authority,  in  the  matter  of  a 
negociation  with  which  he  had  no  concern  (a  position  for  which  he  was  not 
responsible,  and  which  had  been  brought  about  at  the  written  request  of  your 
manager,  made  with  your  consent),  it  appears  to  bis  Honour  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  roo>»okaree  inconsistent  with  substantial  as  well  as  with  apjtftrent  impar- 
tiality. Mr.  Eden  ordered  the  thannah  molmrrir  to  see  that  the  unwilling  ryots 
did  not  persuade  the  Milling  ryots  not  to  sow  indigo;  and  he  explained  to 
all  the  ryots  that  they  should  go  to  the  factory  to  settle  their  accounts,  and 
to  receive  and  pay  their  balances,  which  is  exactly  what  you  had  asked  him 
to  do.  He  could  not  have  gone  further  with  propriety;  and  he  could  not 
have  gone  so  far  with  propriety  if  he  had  not  simultaneously  explained  that 
it  was  optional  with  the  ryots  to  contract  or  not,  and  that  a  ryot  having 
his  own  land  is  free  to  cultivate  thereon  whatever  suits  him  best.  The 
order  to  the  molmrrir  to  attend  with  the  ryots  at  the  factory,  and  to  see  that 
they  were  allowed  to  go  home  safe  again,  was  nothing  more  than  providing  for 
the  fulfilment  of  your  part  of  the  engagement,  to  use  no  coercive  measures  on  the 
occasion  to  force  the  ryots  to  contract  again  ;  and  that  order  was  called  forth  in 
consequence  of  certain  fears  expressed  by  some  of  the  ryots  when  they  agreed  to 
do  as  Mr.  Eden  advised. 

10.  Whether  the  interference  of  a  district  magistrate  in  this  affair  between 
two  discordant  parties,  neither  of  whom  can  be  forced  to  do  what  it  does  not  suit 
him  to  do,  exercised  with  all  that  impartiality  in  form  and  substance  without 
which  any  such  interference  would  have  been  highly  reprehensible,  was  a  pro- 
ceeding likely  to  promote  your  objects  in  your  difference  with  the  ryots,  was 
a  quistion  tor  you  to  have  considered  before  you  instructed  your  agent  to 
write  his  letter  of  the  4th  February.  Mr.  Eden  cannot  be  made  responsible 
for  the  result. 

11.  The  Lieutenant  Governor  sees  no  reason  to  doubt  that  in  this,  as  in  all 
other  cases,  Mr.  Eden  will  be  as  ready  to  do  what  he  can  to  check  unlawful  con- 
spiracy, and  resort  to  intimidation  on  the  part  of  unwilling  ryots,  as  he  would  be 
to  check  unlawful  coercion  on  the  part  of  a  planter.  Mr.  Eden  will  now  be 
instructed  to  avoid  all  interference  between  you  and  these  ryots,  though  he  will 
alwa\s  be  ready  t  »  explain  to  both  parties,  that  it  will  be  his  duty  to  check  either 
party  who  may  step  beyond  his  luwful  rights. 

12.  The  Lieutenant  Governor  is  6orry  that  it  is  out  of  the  power  of  Govern- 
ment or  of  its  officers  to  assist  you  in  this  affair.  But  it  is  manifest  that  the 
oniy  legitimate  course  is  to  make  it  lor  the  ryots'  interests  to  consent  to  cultivate 
indigo  tor  you,  and  to  make  them  see  that  it  is  so.  The  government  officers  must 
leave  both  parties  freely  to  make  tht  ir  own  bargains,  as  may  best  suit  their  own 
interests,  neither  encouraging  nor  discouraging  one  sort  of  cultivation  more  than 
another. 

13.  A  copy  of  this  communication  will  be  forwarded  to  Mr.  Eden,  for  his  infor- 
mation and  guidance. 


No.  3067. 

Copt  forwarded  to  the  Officiating  Commissioner  of  the  Nuddea  Division  for  his 
information,  and  for  communication  to  Mr.  Eden. 

From  E.  Prestwich,  Esq.,  to  A.  R.  Young,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Government 

of  Bengal,  dated  the  22d  July  1859. 

Sir, 

1  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  13th  May,  on 
the  suhject  of  his  Honour  the  Lieutenant  Governor's  decision  in  the  matter  of  my 
complaint  against  the  Honourable  A.  Eden,  magistrate  of  Barasct. 

I  have  now  to  request  that  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  furnish  me  with  copies  of 
all  Mr.  Eden's  letters  to  the  several  authorities  on  the  subject,  for  my  information 
and  guidance.  

72.  m  a  From 
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From  A.  R.  Young,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to 
/?.  Prtstuich,  Esq.,  No.  4812,  dated  Fort  William,  the  3rd  August  1859. 

Sir, 

I  am  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  dated  the  22nd  ultimo, 
and  in  reply  to  inform  you  that  your  complaint  against  Mr.  Eden,  the  joint 
mauistrate  of  Baraset,  was  sufficiently  disposed  of  by  my  letter,  No.  3066,  dated 
the  13th  May  la9t;  and  that  the  Lieutenant  Governor  considers  it  unnecessary  to 
furnisli  you  with  any  further  papers  on  the  subject. 


—  No.  8.  — 

From  the  Commissioner  of  the  Nuddea  Division,  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Bengal  (.No.  74  Ct.),  dated  Allipore,  the  15th  April  1859. 

Sir, 

I  beg  to  lay  before  Government  the  enclosed  original  correspondence*  between 
the  joint  magistrate  of  Baraset  and  myself,  and  to  request  the  favour  of  his  Honour 
the  Lieutenant  Governor's  informing  me  whether  the  spirit  of  my  instructions  as 
to  the  use  to  be  made  of  the  police  in  dealing  with  indigo  disputes  is  approved 
of.  My  reasons  tor  making  this  reference  will  be  found  in  the  concluding  para- 
graph of  my  letter  of  this  date  to  the  joint  magistrate. 

2.  As  ala.sion  is  made  by  Mr.  Edeu  to  an  order  of  mine  which  issued  last  year, 
and  which  is  ineorrccilv  termed  an  order  to  assist  Mr.  Larmour,  I  think  it  rigdit 
to  send  all  the  correspondence  in  original  for  perusal  if  necessary.  It  will  be  seen 
that  I  had  then  as  now  to  instruct  Mr.  Eden  to  amend  an  order  to  the  police 
darogah,  which  I  regarded  as  an  improper  one. 


From  R.  T.  Larwour,  Esq.,  General  Mofussil  Manager  for  B.  I.  Company, 
to  the  Commissioner  of  the  Nuddea  Division  (No.  132),  dated  the  8th  March 
1858. 

Sir, 

I  havb  the  honour  to  slate  that,  having  received  injustice  at  the  hands  of  the 
joint  magistrate  of  Baraset,  I  lay  the  mutter  before  vou. 

I  t  ok  an  izarah  of  Cltarghat  for  six  years,  giving  to  the  zemindar  an  advance 
of  4,000  rupees  as  paisgee,  aud  an  ikrur  to  the  effect  that  I  would  measure  and 
settle  the  villages,  the  zemindar  giviug  me  full  power  to  do  so. 

On  my  commencing  the  measurement  the  ryots  complained  to  Mr.  Eden.  He 
put  a  stop  to  my  measuring,  and  called  upon  ine  to  furnish  him  with  law  aud 
regulation  to  show  I  had  legal  right  to  measure.  I  did  so  as  per  annexed  kyfeutt 
on  receipt  of  which  he  passed  no  order.  I  then  addressed  him  an  English  letter, 
copy  of  which  is  attached.  You  will  observe  by  his  reply  that  I  had  no  chance 
of  getting  my  indigo  lands  cultivated  or  sown  this  season,  unless  I  would  forego 
the  measurement  of  the  villages,  which  1  had  every  right  to  do. 

I  consider  Mr.  Eden's  style  and  conduct  arbitrary  aud  unjust.  He  has  closed 
the  case  without  passing  an  order  that  I  had  no  right  to  measure.  I  have  been 
forced  to  break  through  my  engagement  with  the  zemindar  or  lose  my  indigo 
season,  and  after  the  patting  on  the  back  the  ryots  have  had  from  the  magistrate, 
they  will  not  be  disposed  to  act  fairly  towards  me. 

 From 

•  From  Mr.  Larmour,  No.  132,  dated  *lh  March,  185",  with  Enclosure. 
To  Jt.  Mag.  of  Bur.  No.  33  Ct.,  dated  1  ith  ditto  tliuo. 
From  Jt.  Mag.  of  Bar.  No.  133,  dated  171I1  duto  ditto. 
To  ditto  No.  58  Ct.,  38th  ditto  ditto. 

From         ditto  No.  203,  dated  6th  April  1858. 

To  ditto  No.  59,  dated  I2tb  ditto. 

From  Mr.  Larmour,  dated  33d  ditto. 
To  Jt.  Mag.  of  Bar.  Na.  81,  dated  26th  ditto. 
To  Mr.  Larmour,  No.  42,  dated  26th  ditto. 
From  Jt  Mag.  of  Bar.  No.  «?6,  dated  29th  ditto. 
From  Mr.  Larmour,  No.  241,  dated  30th  ditto. 
To  Jt.  Mag.  of  Bar.  No.  95,  dated  6th  May  1858. 
To  Mr.  Larmour,  No.  55,  dated  8th  May  1858. 
To  Jt.  Mag.  of  Bar.  No.  90  Ct,  dated  15th  April  1859. 
From      ditto       No.  319,  dated  6th  April  1859. 
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From  R.  T.  Lannour,  Esq.,  General  Mofussil  Manager  for  B.I. Company,  to  the 
Joint  Magistrate  of  Baraset,  (No.  48),  dated  the  29th  January  1858. 

Sir, 

Agreeably  to  your  order  dated  16th  instant,  I  had  the  honour  to  forward  a 
kyfcut  regarding  my  proposed  measurement  of"  Tarufl" Charghat  held  in  izarah  by 
this  concern.  I  be<r  to  bring  to  your  notice  that  since  you  issued  an  order  putting 
a  stop  to  my  measuring  the  villages,  the  ryots  taking  advantage  of  this  order 
have  put  a  stop  to  my  indigo  cultivation,  and  refuse  to  carry  out  their  indigo 
engagements.  Feeling  certain  that  your  intention  was  not  to  injure  me  in  this 
respect,  I  now  address  you,  with  the  hope  that  you  will  convey  to  your  police  in- 
structions to  protect  my  servants  in  carrying  out  their  duties  in  superintending  the 
indigo  lands.  Hitherto,  w  c  have  never  had  anydiffereuce  with  the  ryots  of  Charghat, 
and  the  present  difficulty  has  arisen  solely  from  my  wish  to  fulfil  my  engage- 
ment with  the  zemindar?.  The  ryots  of  this  part  of  the  country  are  only  too 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  an  order  which  would  appear  to  protect  them  in  not 
fulfilling  their  indigo  contracts. 


From  the  Honourable  A.  Eden  Joint  Magistrate  of  Barasct,  to  R.  T.  Larmour, 
Esq.,  General  Molussil  Manager  for  bengal  indigo  Company,  dated  the  1st 
February  1858- 

Sir, 

I  no  not  think  that  you  have  any  authority  to  measure  lands:  zemindars  and 
landholders  are  authorised  to  do  this  by  Regulation  VII.  of  1709,  but  I  see 
nothing  to  authorise  an  under-farmer  to  measure.  That  regulation  also  requires 
that  sill  abuse  or  unjust  exercise  of  their  powers  is  to  be  checked.  I  tell  you  fairly 
that  I  cannot  support  you  in  this  measure n  en t.  I  have  made  inquiries  before 
coming  to  this  decision  from  men  experienced  in  the  management  of  Mofussil 
estates,  and  have  been  assured  by  them  that  it  is  quite  contrary  to  custom  for  an 
under-farnicr  to  measure. 

However,  I  should  be  very  sorry  if  my  decision  was  to  lead  to  any  loss  in 
indigo  to  the  concern.  I  am  assured  by  the  ryots  that  they  will  sow  indigo  as 
usual,  or  even  more  than  usual,  if  you  desist  from  the  measurement.  Your 
object  and  profession  is  to  manufacture  imiigo,  and  if  you  take  my  advice  you 
will  desist  from  the  measurement  and  come  to  an  amicable  arrangement  with  the 
ryots,  in  which  I  shall  be  happy  to  assist  you.  If  this  is  done,  you  will  be  able 
to  get  a  good  crop  of  indigo  and  satisfy  your  ryots.  I  am  quite  aware  what  a 
troublesome  set  the  Mussulman  ryots  are  al-oui  there,  but  in  this  case  I  think 
they  are  in  the  right.  Ex-judicially  1  will  assist  you  as  I  have  done  Mr.  Hampton 
in  getting  the  ryots  to  fulfil  their  engagements,  and  this  1  will  set  about  as  soon 
as  I  hear  from  you  that  you  don't  intend  to  measure. 

If  you  do  measure  there  will  be  a  breach  of  the  peace,  for  which  I  shall  of 
course,  after  the  warning  I  have  given,  consider  you  responsible. 


From  R.  T.  Larmour,  Esq.,  General  Mofussil  Manager  for  B.  I.  Company,  to  the 
Joint  Magistrate  of  Baraset,  (No.  59),  dated  the  3rd  February  1858. 

Sir, 

I  lose  no  time  in  replying  to  your  letter  of  1st  instant,  received  this  morning. 
I  have  no  intention  or  wish  to  press  the  measurement  of  Dhee  Charghat,  if  my 
doing  so  is  illegal.  It  was  one  of  the  conditions  of  my  kubooleut  to  the  zemindar 
that  I  would  measure  and  settle  the  "  jummabundees."  Your  passing  an  order 
to  the  effect  that  I  have  no  right  to  measure  will  clear  me  with  the  zemindar.  I 
have  no  other  difference  with  the  ryots.  The  object  of  my  letter  was  to  beg  of 
you  not  to  allow  your  order  to  stop  the  measurement  of  the  villages  to  be  taken 
advantage  of  by  the  ryots  to  evade  their  indigo  engagements,  and  if  you  will  do 
me  the  favour  to  pass  an  order  on  your  darogah  to  say  I  will  not  measure  the 
villages,  and  that  he  is  to  protect  me  in  my  indigo  engagement,  I  think  this  is 
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all  that  is  necessary.  You  may  rest  satisfied  that  in  no  instance  will  I  ever  do 
what  uiJl  cause  a  breach  of  the  peace.  1  have  invariably  appealed  to  the 
authorities  where  disputes  have  arisen  thronghout  the  Bengal  Indigo  Company's 
concerns,  and  with  many  thanks  for  your  offer  of  assistance  in  the  Charghat 
matter,  


From  A.  Grote,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  the  Nuddea  Division,  to  the  Joint  Magis- 
trate of  Baraset,  (No.  33  Ct.),  dated  the  11th  March  1858. 

Sir, 

I  bug  to  hand  you  for  report  copy  of  a  letter  No.  132,  dated  8th  instant,  from 
Mr.  Larmour,  complaining  of  your  interference  with  him  in  the  exercise  of  hfc 
just  rights  as  farmer  of  the  Ciiarghat  lands. 

2.  I  have  seen  your  letter  to  him  of  the  1st,  and  am  disposed  to  question  the 
legality  of  your  proceedings,  the  record  of  which  you  are  requested  to  submit 
with  your  reply. 


From  the  Honoarable  A.  Eden,  Officiating  Joint  Magistrate  of  Baraset,  to  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Nuddea  Division,  (No.  133),  dated  the  17th  March  1858. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  No.  33,  of  the  11th 
instant,  iorwarding  copy  of  a  letter  No.  132,  of  the  8th  March  1858,  from  Mr. 
Larmour  to  your  address. 

2.  I  am  perfectly  astonished,  not  only  at  the  subject  of  Mr.  Larmour's  letter, 
tut  at  the  ungentlemanlike  language  he  has  presumed  to  apply  to  my  pro- 
ceedings. 

3.  The  facts  of  the  case  are  these.  The  piitneedar  of  Charghat  being  unable 
to  grind  his  ryots  hy  increasing  their  rents,  applied  to  Mr.  Larmour,  as 
a  man  experienced  in  the  management  of  recusant  ryots,  to  take  an  izara  per- 
mitting him  to  measure  with  a  view  to  increase  the  rents. 

4.  Mr.  Larmour  has  produced  no  ihrar  in  my  court  to  the  effect  that  he  was 
bound  to  measure ;  the  Imbooteut  merely  stated  thut  the  putneedar  would  permit 
him  to  measure.  This  is  a  form  meaning  nothing,  and  invariably  inserted  but 
never  acted  on. 

5.  The  matter  was  first  brought  to  my  notice  by  a  Tumour  that  the  ryots  were 
combining  to  resist  Mr.  Larmour  in  measuring  their  lands,  and  that  they  were 
much  excited  in  consequence  of  his  having  announced  his  intention  of  doing  so; 
the  ryots  then  came  to  complain  of  oppression  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Larmour  and 
his  iimeens,  &e.  I  called  upon  Mr.  Lnrnumr  for  a  kyfeut  as  to  the  law 
under  which  he  was  acting.  He  gave  a  kyfeut  stating  that  he  wanted  to  measure, 
but  the  ryots  were  resisting  his  light,  but  did  not  answer  my  question  Another 
Ag/etr*  was  therefore  called  for.  He  replied  1st,  under  Regulation  VII.,  1799, 
Section  XV.,  paragraph  8,  but  this,  in  my  opinion,  applies  only  to  zemindars, 
putnet  dars,  and  sudder  farmers,  not  to  an  under-holder  of  the  second  degree  like 
Mr.  Larmour. 

6.  The  decisions  of  the  Dewany  Adawlut  distinctly  rule  that  a  zemindar  cannot 
transfer  his  rights  of  sale  to  an  izaradar,  and  I  cannot  find  any  ruling  that  he 
can  transfer  the  rights  of  measuring  As  regards  Mr.  Larmour's  ohje  tion  that 
the*'  Ciauette"of  the  1st  December  1857  contains  a  provision  for  measurement  by 
uader-holdcrs,  I  think  the  absurdity  of  a  man  quoting  an  un|>ussL'd  Act 
m  authorising  him  to  do  anything  makes  any  further  reply  on  this  head 
unnecessary,  hut  I  may  as  well  state  that,  even  if  it  was  passed  into  law,  it  only 
provides  for  zemindars  instituting  suits  to  measure  in  cases  in  which  their  ryots 
resist  the  right. 

7.  But  even,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  assuming  that  the  putnecdar  is  able  to 
transfer  his  rights  of  measurement  to  Mr.  Larmour.  1  must  observe  that,  by  an 
injunction  of  the  judge  of  Nuddea  filed  with  the  case,  the  zemindar  of  Charghat 
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is  prevented  from  measuring  Charghat  on  the  grounds  that  it  had  already  been 
completely  measured,  and  that  further  measurement  was  illegal.  This  at  once 
clem  lies  the  question;  but  even  assuming'  alao  tliat  there  was  no>  such,  decision, 
or  that  it  has  not  the  effect  1  attribute  to  it,  I  must  protest  against  Mr.  Lai  inour's 
appealing  against  my  order,  Baying  nothing  of  tlte  language  he  has  applied  to  me 
in  making  that  appeal;  first,  if  Mr.  Larmour  wished  to  appeal  against  my  order 
he  should  have  done  so  as  directed  by  the  regulations  on  stamped  paper  within 
one  mouth  to  the  sessions  judge,  and  not  to  the  Commissioners,  to  whom  I 
repectfully  submit  no  appeal  hVs  in  such  matters.  In  the  second  place,  the  case 
was  settled  amicably  at  Mr.  Larmours  own  request,  as  shown  in  his  Inter  of 
the  3d  February.  He  says,  "  1  have  no  intention  or  wish  to  press  the  measure- 
ment of  Dhee  Charghat,  if  by  doing  so  is  illegal.  It  was  one  of  the  conditions 
of  my  kubooleut"  (wiuch  however  it  was.  not) ;  "  your  pawing  an  order  to  the 
effect,  that  I  have  no  right  to  measure,  will  clear  me  with  the  zemindar."  "  If 
you  will  do  me  the  favour  to  pass  an  order  on  your  darogak  to  say,  I  will  not 
measure  the  villages  and  that  he  is  to  protect  me  in  my  indigo  engagements,  I 
think  this  is  all  that  is  necessary,  and  with  many  thanks  for  your  offer  of  assist- 
ance, in  the  Charghat  matter,  I  am,  &c."  Now,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  same 
individual  who  wrote  this  letter,  should  write  on  my  acting  on  this  letter,  that 
my  style  and  conduct  were  arbitrary  and  unjust.  I  issued  the  order,  you  will 
see,  dated  the  5th  of  February,  exactly  in  accordance  with  what  Mr.  Larmour 
proposes  ou  the  3d  February.  He  never  objects ;  the  ryots  consent  to  sow  their 
indigo,  and  take  a  note  to  him  from  me,  in  which  I  told  him,  that  his  principal 
ryots  had  been  to  me,  and  sail!  that  they  did  not  wish  to  get  out  of  the  indigo 
engagements.  They  were  willing  to  sow  as  in  previous  years,  since  he  gave  up 
the  question  of  measurement.  This  he  agreed  to;  they  then  took  their  advances. 
When  he  has  got  the  ryots  into  the  snare,  and  got  ♦.hem  to  take  advances  at  my 
instigation,  made  ou  his  promise-1,  he  turns  round  upon  them  and  me,  and  makes 
the  false  and  malicious  .statements  that  are  contained  in  his  letter  to  you.  You 
will  see  by  the  statement  of  his  mooktear,  and  the  L  tter  of  instructions  that  he 
produces  from  his  master,  that  Mr.  Larmour  was  quite  willing  to  make  this 
settlement  out  of  court ;  that  he  was  furnished  with  a  copy  of  my  order  two  days 
after,  although  he  now  says  I  never  gave  one.  Jt  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
be  can  have  been  in  perfect  possession  of  his  senses  wheu  he  wrote  two  such 
very  opposite  letters,  one  thanking  me  for  my  oHer  of  assistance,  the  other  eharg* 
iog  me  with  arbitrary  and  unjust  conduct  and  style  for  rendering  that  very 
assistance ;  what  he  means  by  style  I  cannot  say,  unless  he  expected  me  to  carry 
out  his  policy  of  ruining  t  e  ryots  for  the  hem  fit  of  the  planter.  If,  as  he  says,  I 
bad  "  patted  the  ry«>ts  on  the  back  he  knows  very  well  that  they  would  not  have 
sowed  one  beegah  of  indigo.  1,  on  the  contrary,  called  them  together  and  told 
them  that  it  would  only  ruin  them  fighting;  that  they  had  better  settle  the 
matter  amicably.  They  then  agreed  to  sow  on  condition,  the  measurement  was 
given  up,  and  this  both  paries  consented  to,  and  there  has  been  no  disturbance. 
If  Mr.  Lam  our  had  persisted  in  his  measurement,  he  could  have  sown  no  indigo, 
and  there  would  have  been  a  most  serious  breach  of  the  peace,  which  there  will 
be  now,  if  measurement  is  ordered. 

8.  If  Mr.  Larmour  will  specify  how  the  ryots  acted  unfairly  towards  him,  I 
will  soon  put  the  matter  right,  as  they  promised  me  to  act  fairly,  and  I  feel  sure 
they  will  do  so;  they  refuse  to  go  to  Mr.  Larmours  factory,  as  they  say  that 
tbey  will  be  imprisoned  by  him  for  complaining  to  me,  but  if  he  treats  them  with 
fairness,  they  will  do  the  same  to  him. 

9.  It  is  only  by  settling  matters  in  this  way,  that  the  ryots  of  this  district  can 
be  kept  quiet.  I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  present  position  of  the  Baraset 
indigo  concern  as  regards  the  ryots.  Since  I  have  settled  all  their  disputes 
amicably,  there  is  not  a  single  complaint  or  case  in  court  what  was  the  case 
before. 

10.  I  took  particular  pains  before  doing  anything  in  this  case,  to  discover  if 
such  a  thing  was  known  in  this  part  of  the  world  as  an  izaradar  measuring.  The 
answer  from  all  European  and  native  zemindars  and  ryots  wa%  that  it  was  quite 
unknown.    Observe  what  Mr.  Larmour's  own  mooktear  says  on  the  subject. 
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From  A.  Grote,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  the  Nuddea  division,  to  the  Joint 
Magistrate  of  Baraset,  (No.  58  Ct.),  dated  the  28  March  1858. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  No.  133,  dated 
the  17th  instant,  with  the  native  record  of  the  Charghat  case,  which  I  now 
return. 

2.  I  should  have  preferred  that  this  letter  had  generally  been  in  a  more 
moderate  tone,  which  1  must  point  out  that  you  are  quite  wrong  in  supposing 
that  Mr.  Larmour  was  out  of  order  in  laying  his  comphiint  before  me.  I  do  uot 
find  in  the  proceedings  any  judicial  order  of  yours  which  admitted  of  being 
carried  in  appeal  by  Mr.  Larmour  before  the  sessions  judge. 

3.  The  objections  of  the  ryots  to  you,  in  the  first  instance,  were  directed  against 
the  rvasec  of  the  fifty- two  guj  with  which  Mr.  Larmour'*  umeens  were  about  to 
measure  the  village.  They  represented  that  the  proper  length  of  the  russee 
was  fifty-five  guj,  and  that  this  had  been  ruled  in  the  civil  court  so  long  ago  as 
1812.  The  prayer  of  the  petition  is  not  to  stop  the  measurement,  but  to  prevent 
the  o|  pressive  levy  of  atwals,  the  selection  of  tin-  best  lands  for  indigo,  and  any 
infringement  of  the  declaratory  decision  of  the  judge  iu  1812  You  had  not,  in 
my  opinion,  any  right  to  order  the  darogah  to  stop  the  measurement,  even  as  a 
temporary  step,  except  under  the  apprehension  of  a  most  serious  affray  impending. 
Tin  re  is  nothing  to  warrant  such  an  apprehension  in  the  record,  but  your  demi- 
official  note  to  Mr.  Larmour  submitted  by  him,  shows  that  you  entertained  it, 
and  ou  your  expressing  your  fears,  Mr.  Larmour  considerately,  as  I  think, 
withdrew  his  ameern  in  deference  to  jour  opinion.  But  as  your  order  seemed  to 
put  liim  in  the  wrong  in  attempting  to  measure,  he  prayed  for  another  order  from 
you  of  a  counteracting  tendency ;  and  this  you  gave  him  on  the  3d  instant. 

4.  Believing  himself,  however,  to  be  in  the  right  as  to  bis  power  to  measure  the 
village  under  the  terms  of  his  lease,  Mr.  Larmour  places  the  case  before  me,  and 
complains  of  having  been  dealt  with  arbitrarily  and  unjustly.  I  do  not.  find  any- 
thing in  his  letter  which  justifies  your  applying  to  it  the  term  of  nngentlemanlike 
language.  He  thought  that  his  rights  as  durpumeedar  of  the  village  had  been 
unnecessarily  interfered  with  by  the  executive. 

5.  On  the  general  question  as  to  whether  an  under-tenant  has  the  right,  or 
can  be  vested  with  the  right,  of  measuring  the  lands  of  his  tenure,  I  think  you 
are  wrong  I  am  not  aware  of  any  authoritative  ruling  on  the  point,  nor  can  I 
remember  a  case  in  which  the  right  has  been  contested.  Such  measurements 
certainly  are  made,  and  the  struggle  between  talookdar  and  ryots  generally  com- 
mences with  the  proceedings  founded  by  the  former  in  such  measurement. 

6.  The  construction  No.  461  does  not  seem  to  me  to  bear  on  the  question  of  a 
zemindar's  power  to  delegate  to  his  tenant  his  own  undoubted  right  to  measure. 
This  right  vests  in  the  tenant  by  virtue  of  his  lease  of  the  ordinary  terms  equally 
with  the  right  to  distrain  and  sue  summarily,  but  a  condition  may  be  entered  in 
the  lease  debarring  him  from  exercising  the  right  to  measure.  It  is,  however,  for 
the  civil  court  to  decide  on  all  questions  of  this  kind  raised  between  the  parties 
concerned. 

7.  I  give  you  credit  for  the  pains  which  you  mention  your  having  taken  to  settle 
amicably  disputes  between  indigo  factories  and  the  cultivators ;  but  in  all  such 
cases  it  is  necessary  to  examine  well  the  origin  of  the  dispute,  and  to  take  care 
that  neither  party  obtains  police  support  in  encroaching  on  the  just  rights  of  the 
other. 


From  the  Honourable  A.  Eden, Officiating  Joint  Magistrate  of  Baraset,  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Circuit,  Nuddea  Division,  (No.  203),  dated  the  6th  April  1858. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  No.  68  Ct.,  of 
the  28th  ultimo,  forwarding  the  Charghat  case ;  I  much  regret  that  you  consider 
the  tone  of  my  letter  immoderate,  but  it  was  written  under  what  I  must  still  term 
great  provocation. 

2.  An 
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2.  An  indigo  planter,  because  I  endeavour  to  check  the  oppression  of  his  sub- 
ordinates, after  having  agreed  to  my  proposal  for  an  amicable  settlement,  and 
thanked  me  for  my  offers  of  assistance,  writes  to  complain  to  you  of  my  conduct 
as  arbitrary  and  unjust,  aud  states  what,  however,  is  distinctly  untrue,  that  1  had 
passed  no  order  in  the  case,  although,  as  I  before  stated,  he  had  been  furnished 
with  a  copy  of  my  order  to  which  lie  made  no  remonstrance  for  nearly  a  month, 
and  then  without  saying  anything  to  me,  or  presenting  any  petition  of  appeal  in 
the  usual  way,  writes  a  letter  containing  the  strongest  charge  that  can  t»e  made 
against  a  judicial  officer,  viz.  injustice.  I  think  this  furnishes  me  with  ample 
caus.  of  complaint. 

3.  If  Mr.  Larmour  disapproved  of  my  proposal,  why  did  he  not  object  to  me 
before  I  passed  the  order;  or  why  did  he  not  in  any  way  remonstrate  with  me 
with  a  view  to  my  modifying  the  order  ?  Why  did  he  write  to  me  approving  of, 
and  consenting  to,  my  proposition,  and  thanking  me  for  my  offer  of  assistance? 
at  his  request  I  persuaded  the  ryots  to  settle  the  quarrel  and  sow  indigo,  and  on 
my  representations  they  agreed  to  sow  indigo  and  remain  on  amicable  terms  with 
the  concern.  When  he  has  got  them  under  his  thumb  he  turns  round  and  wants 
to  renounce  his  share  in  the  agreement. 

4.  You  state  in  the  third  paragraph,  that  the  ryots'  objections  were  not  against 
the  actual  measurement,  but  against  the  length  of  the  measuring  rope.  I  am 
afraid  that  the  petition  has  not  been  clearly  laid,  before  you,  for  I  find  in  three 
places  that  there  is  a  distinct  statement  that  the  ryots  deny  Mr.  Larmour's  right 
to  measure,  and  object  to  his  measurement ;  but  independently  of  this  written 
petition,  I  must  inform  you  that  the  ryots  came  to  me  in  a  body,  and  followed 
me  into  the  Mofussil,  from  place  to  place,  and  their  coutinual  petition  to  me  was 
that  the  measurement  might  be  prevented. 

5.  You  also  inform  me  that  1  had  "  no  right  to  stop  the  measurement,  even 
as  a  temporary  measure,  except  under  the  apprehension  of  a  most  serious  affray 
impending."  You  continue  to  say  that  "  there  is  nothing  to  warrant  such  an 
apprehension  in  the  record,  although  my  demi-official  note  to  Mr.  Larmour, 
submitted  by  him,  shows  that  I  entertained  it."  To  this  I  must  reply  that  I 
was  convinced,  and  am  now  fully  convinced,  that  if  measurement  is  persisted  in 
there  will  be  one  of  the  most  serious  affrays  that  ever  took  place  in  Bengal. 
This,  I  think,  Mr.  Larmour  will  himself  admit.  Charghat  contains  several 
thousand  Mussulman*  inhabitants,  all  banded  together  to  prevent  any  inter-  •  Fertsees. 
ference  with  their  rights,  real  or  supposed.    They  are  nearly  all  rich  men,  and 

the  question  of  measurement  is  one  in  which  they  are  particularly  sore,  and 

without  the  assistance  of  the  police,  Mr.  Larmour  could  not  measure.  The 

police  must  be  guided  by  the  decision  of  the  civil  court;  the  civil  court  has   Nuddea  Judge 

distinctly  ruled  that  no  jummabundee  or  measurement  can  be  made  of  Charghat  >8i«. 

without  the  orders  of  the  court,  and  until  this  decision  is  overruled,  1  apprehend 

that  there  is  no  option  os  to  abiding  by  it.    If  I  was  to  wait  until  a  formal 

complaint  of  likelihood  of  a  breach  of  the  peace  was  made,  the  district  would  be 

soon  thoroughly  disorganized.    That  the  breach  of  the  peace  was  impending 

between  Mr.  Larmour  and  bis  ryots  on  the  question  of  measurement  was  known 

to  me  for  months  before  any  actuai  collision  took  place,  aud  it  was  the  talk  of 

the  whole  district,  and  his  right  was  frequently  discussed. 

6.  As  you  say  there  is  no  authoritative  ruling  on  the  point  of  the  general 
question  of  measurement,  when  this  is  the  case,  we  can  only  decide  by  looking 
at  the  custom  which  obtains  in  a  district ;  in  tlm  district  it  is  not  the  custom  for 
durputneedars  to  measure.  If  the  putneedar  thinks  he  has  a  right  to  measure 
(which  by  the  judge's  decision  he  has  not  in  Charghat),  why  did  he  give  Mr. 
Larmour  a  lease  of  these  lands  ;  for  the  mere  purpose  of  getting  them 
measured?  Knowing  Mr.  Larmour  to  be  an  influential  man,  he  thought  his 
influence  over  the  ryots  would  he  such  that  he  could  do  this  without  the  question 
being  raised.  Mr.  Larmour  wanted  the  lease  for  a  few  years,  and  the  only  way 
he  could  get  it  was  by  consenting  to  try  and  measure,  and  this  is  the  whole 
cause  of  the  present  dispute.  What  advantage  is  it  to  Mr.  Larmour  to  increase 
the  rents?  he  is  only  a  holder  for  a  short  time.  He  could  not  get  the  lease 
without  undertaking  to  measure,  and  thus  entered  into  the  views  of  the 
putneedar. 
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7.  I  cannot  agree  that  the  right  of  distraint  and  suing  for  rents  is  on  precisely 
the  same  footing  as  the  right  to  measure,  for  as  you  Bay,  a  prohibitory  clause 
may  be  entered  in  a  lease  as  regards  measurement;  lest  this  eoutd  not  be  done 
as  regards  distraints  and  summary  suits,  the  same  rule  witt  not  therefore,  I 
think,  apply  to  them. 

8.  But  the  whole  argument  of  your  letter,  and  of  Mr.  Lirmour's  complaint, 
appear  to  be  founded  on  the  assumption  that  I  issued  prohibitory  orders  on  Mr. 
Larmour  as  regard*  m ensure ment,  but  this  is  not  the  case.  No  such  order  was 
issued.  My  order  merely  states  that  Mr.  Larmour  having  voluntarily  given  up 
the  question  of  measurement,  the  darogah  is  to  inform  the  ryots  of  this,  and  tell 
them  to  fulfil  all  their  engagements  for  indigo. 

9.  What  I  objected  to,  and  what  I  confidently  expected  you  to  obtain  me 
redress  for,  was  the  terms  Mr.  Larmour  liad  seen  fit  to  apply  to  me — "arbitrary 
and  unjust."  I  had  no  other  way  «if  obtaining  redress  than  through  you,  and  I 
again  respectfully  submit  to  you  that,  even  throwing  aside  the  whole  facts  of 
the  case,  and  supposiug  for  the  sake  of  mere  argument  that  I  had  given  the 
order  which  it  is  wrongly  assumed  that  I  did  give,  and  that  this  order  would 
have  been  illegal,  am  1  to  be  accused  of  injustice  uud  arbitary  conduct  because 
I  gave  a  decision  contrary  to  the  interests  of  a  European  ?  The  most  that  could 
be  said  would  be  that  1  had  taken  a  mistaken  view  of  the  law.  What  are  the 
ryots  to  me,  or  what  is  Mr.  Larmour  to  me,  that  I  should  act  unjustly  ?  I  never 
saw  either  one  or  the  other  of  them  fill  this  case  commenced.  It  is  always  the 
case  here.  If  you  decide  in  favour  of  a  planter,  the  ryots  go  down  to  Calcutta, 
as  they  frequently  have  down  here,  and  accuse  you  of  being  prejudiced  in 
favour  of  the  European  ;  if  you  decide  in  favour  of  the  ryot,  the  European 
accuses  \ou  of  having  "  patted  his  ryots  on  the  back,"  and  instigated  them  to 
resist  him  ;  if  one  was  to  acr  up  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  there  would  n  »t  be  one 
beegah  of  indigo  in  Lower  Bengal.  This,  I  presume,  even  Mr.  Larmour  will 
admit. 

10.  I  may  add  that  I  have  daily  complaints  of  the  oppression  of  Mr.  Larmour, 
and  receipts  have  been  produced  in  my  court  granted  by  him  for  illegal  abahs* 
I  have  requested  Mr.  Mackenzie  to  inquire  into  the  charges,  as  they  are  near  bis 
subdivision.  I  trust  you  will  excuse  my  replying  to  )our  orders  in  the  case. 
I  have  no  objection  to  a  fair  appeal  a^aiust  any  of  my  orders,  but  I  think  no 
magistrate  should  submit  to  have  the  epithet  of  "  unjust"  applied  to  his  pro- 
ceedings every  time  he  decides  a  case  against  a  European  without  remonstrance. 


From  A.  Grotty  E*q.,  Commissioner  of  the  Nuddea  Division,  to  the  Joint 
Magistrate  of  Baraset  (No.  59),  dated  12  April  1858. 

Sir, 

Ik  reply  to  your  letter,  No.  203,  dated  the  6th  instant,  I  will  not  trouble  you  to 
send  again  the  native  record  of  the  Charghat  case,  but  I  am  confident  tint  you 
will  find  the  prayer  ot  the  ryots'  petition  correctly  translated  in  the  third  para- 
graph of  my  letter.  The  text  very  likely  objects  to  any  measurement,  but  it  was 
not  the  object  of  the  petition  that  you  had  to  deal  with.  The  court's  order  to  *  of 
1812  will  not  bear  the  meaning  which  you  have  put  on  it,  viz.,  that  of  a  perma- 
nent interdict  of  all  measurement  of  Charghat 

2.  A  district  magistrate  has  a  difficult  part  to  play,  do  doubt,  in  all  cases  of  dis- 
pute such  as  the  preseut  one.  If  a  landholder  has  a  right  to  measure  or  to  send 
for  a  tenant,  or  to  distrain,  he  has  an  equal  right  to  the  protection  of  the  police  in 
doing  so,  and  if  he  be  dissuaded  from  exercising  his  right  by  apprehension  of  a  dis- 
turbance he  has  certainly  grounds  to  complain  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  police 
authorities. 

3.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  too  well  known  that  landholders  will  often  exceed 
the  powers  which  the  law  gives  them,  and  the  ryots  should  then  be  able  to  reckon 
on  the  assistance  of  the  police  in  opposing  all  illegal  demands.  It  is  easy  to  say 
that  all  a  magistrate  has  to  do  in  either  case  is  to  prevent  a  breach  of  the  peace, 
but  the  result  of  the  dispute  must  depend  immensely  on  the  discretion  with  which 
he  acts.    If  he  espouses  the  wrong  side,  he  must  do  injustice,  and  is  not  certain 
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of  succeeding  in  his  object;  if  be  fortunately  espouses  the  right  one,  he,  in  nine 
cases  out  often,  terminates  the  quarrel. 

4.  You  are  the  best  judge,  of  course,  of  the  grounds  on  which  you  acted  in  this 
case.  The  opinion  which  1  conveyed  to  you,  and  to  which  I  must  adhere,  was 
formed  only  on  the  coutents  of  the  record  and  correspondence  which  were  hefore 
me. 

5.  I  do  not  lay  the  stress  on  the  language  of  Mr.  Larmour's  complaint  which 
you  appear  to  do.  Every  order  appealed  from  is  conoid:  red  imposed  by  the  ap- 
pellant, and  is  described  as  such  m  ordinary  appeal  petitions.  Your  supposition 
that  this  expression  was  used  becatise  you  have  in  this  case  decided  agaiust  an 
European  is  altogether  unwarranted. 

6.  Should  there  still  be  serious  apprehensions  of  a  disturbance  at  Charghat, 
you  should  semi  out  a  portion  of  your  police  corps  to  be  under  the  darogah's  and 
Mr.  Mackenrie's  orders. 


From  A.  Crote,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  the  Nuddea  Division,  to  the  Joint  Magi- 
strate of  Baraset  (No.  81),  dated  2fl  Aoril  1858. 

Sir, 

Annexed  is  copy  of  my  reply  to  another  letter  of  strong  remonstrance  against 
your  proceedings  in  the  Charghat  case,  which  lias  been  made  to  me  by  Mr.  Lar- 
mour.  Referring  to  your  remarks  on  this  ease  in  your  quarterly  report,  I  request 
that  you  will  send  me  copy  of  Mr.  Mackenzie's  letter.  I  cannot,  at  this  dis- 
tance, say  whether  your  call  on  Mr.  Larmour  for  a  further  kyf'eut  wns  necessary. 
In  all  cases  of  such  disputes,  a  clear  statement  of  his  object  from  the  landholder 
is  certainly  the  6rst  requisite,  but  Mr.  Larmour,  I  thought,  had  furnished  yoa 
with  one  home  time  back.  Unless  you  have  good  reason*  for  doub:ing  the  cor- 
rectness of  Mr.  Mackenzie's  conclusions,  you  should,  I  think,  accept  them  and  he 
guided  accordingly. 


Fromi?.  T.  Larmour,  E^q.,  General  Mofussil  Manager  for  B.  I.  Company,  to 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Nuddea  Division,  dated  23  April  1858. 

Sir, 

I  regret  being  again  obliged  to  address  you  on  the  subject  of  the  prejudiced 
proceedings  of  the  joint  magistrate  of  Baraset. 

On  my  apfiealing  to  you  regarding  the  illegal  orders  passed  previous  to  8th 
March,  the  ryots  of  Cbarghat  preseuted  a  petition  complaining  of  oppression  on  my 
part  towards  them.  An  order  was  passed  on  the  assistant  magistrate  of  Kallaroonh 
to  investigate  and  report.  A  few  days  after  this  order  had  been  issued,  two  of  the 
ryots  petitioned  that  the  assistant  of  K-illurooab  should  not  investigate,  and  an 
order  immediately  passed  for  the  inquiry  to  be  conducted  by  the  native  deputy 
magistrate  of  Baraset.  Be.'orc  this  L.st  order  could  reaih  the  assistant  magis- 
trate of  Kallarooali,  he  had  been  over  the  villages  of  Charghat,  held  his  investi- 
gation and  sent  in  his  report  now  a  fortnight  since,  and  up  to  date  no  order  has 
been  passed  :  but  this  morning  I  received  a  perwannah  from  the  Baraset  Court, 
calling  upon  me  for  a  kyfeut  on  a  petition  presented  by  the  ryots  on  20th  instant, 
charging  me  with  the  intention  of  committing  oppression  towards  them. 

It  is  quite  evident  from  this  that  the  j«iint  magistrate  intends  to  persist  in  his 
policy  of  injustice  towards  me,  and  by  his  prejudiced  conduct  is  giving  the  ryots 
every  possible  encouragement  not  to  sow  their  indigo  lands  this  year;  and  as  the 
season  is  so  far  advanced,  I  now  appeal  to  you  in  the  hope  of  immediate  redress, 
and  that  my  case  may  be  transferred  to  an  officer  who  will  give  me  justice. 

My  measurement  of  the  villages  was  illegally  put  a  stop  to  in  the  first  instance, 
and  when  I  appealed  to  the  magistrate  not  to  encourage  the  ryots  iu  breaking 
through  their  indigo  engagements,  I  received  a  bullying  and  offensive  letter  in 
reply,  ami  am  compelled  to  give  a  promise  net  to  measure  in  order  to  get  my 
indigo  stmu.  The  joint  magistrate,  not  satisfied  with  injuring  me  in  one  respect, 
now  abows  Ids  determination  to  ruin  my  indigo  season  if  possible,  and  a  reference 
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to  his  proceedings  since  my  uppeal  to  you  on  8th  March  will  satisfy  you,  I  do 
not  complain  without  just  cause;  and  unless  immediate  protection  is' afforded 
me,  the  indigo  season  will  be  passed. 

Of  the  Turuff  Charghat  villages  three  of  them  lie  in  Nuddea  zillah,  the  ryots 
of  which  have  no  difference  with  me,  nor  have  they  ever  complained  of  any 
intention  on  my  part  to  oppress  them  in  any  way. 


From  A.  Grote,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  the  Nuddea  Division,  to  R.  T.  Larmour, 
E-q.,  (Jeneral  Mofussil  Manager  for  B.  I.  Company  (No.  42), dated  26  April 
1858. 

Sir, 

I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  dated  the  23d  instant,  and 
receive;!  !ate  last  evening,  complaining  of  further  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the 
joint  mag  istrate  of  Baraser,  which  you  fear  may  have  the  eHecl  of  preventing  the 
Charghat  ryots  from  sowing  their  indigo  lands. 

2.  Mr.  Eden  has  informed  me  in  his  Quarterly  Report,  dated  21st  instant,  of 
the  purport  of  Mr.  Mackenzie's  letter,  to  which,  however,  objections,  he  says, 
had  been  raised  by  some  of  the  ryots.  He  stales  that  he  is  now  confining  himself 
to  preventing  a'iy  breach  of  the  peace.  You  refer  to  his  order  for  calling  on  you 
for  a  kifeut  as  having  been  passed  on  a  petition  presented  by  the  ryots  on  the 
20th,  the  date  previous  to  his  report.  Such  an  order,  however,  need  not  neces- 
sarily 1)0  .itti  inltd  by  the  consequences  which  you  appear  to  apprehend. 

3.  Mr.  Eden  further  mentions  that  he  understood  your  mooktear,  on  putting 
forward  your  first  complaint,  as  stating  that  you  wanted  to  induce  the  Charghat 
ryot*  to  take  advances,  whereas  from  Mr.  Mackenzie's  letter  it  would  seem  that 
advances  have  already  been  made.  It  is  probable,  I  think,  that  your  local 
managers,  or  your  Baraset  mooktear,  may  have  beeu  misrepresenting  to  you  the 
real  state  of  the  case.  If  you  have  furnished  the  kyfeut  called  for,  a  decisive 
order  of  some  kind  will,  I  should  hope,  have  been  passed  by  the  joint  magistrate. 


Vide  ryot*'  peti- 


From  the  Honourable  A  Eden,  Joint  Magistrate  of  Baraset,  to  the  Commissioner 
of  the  Nuddea  Division  (No.  286),  dated  29  April  1858. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  No.  81,  dated  26th 
instant,  w  ith  reference  to  further  charges  made  by  Mr.  Lurmour  against  my  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Charghat  case.  Not  having  been  furnished  with  a  copy  of  Mr. 
Larroour's  petition,  I  cannot  answer  it  so  fully  as  1  should  otherwise  have  done. 
As  far  as  I  can  gather  from  your  reply,  Mr.  Larinotir  takes  an  objection  to  my 
having  calhd  upon  him  for  a  kyfeut  on  a  petition  having  been  presented  to  me 
by  the  Charghat  ryots  complaining  of  his  oppression.  To  prove  to  you  that  I 
have  acted  legally,  and  merely  with  a  view  to  keep  the  peace  throughout,  I  beg 
to  send  you  the  papers  of  the  case. 

2.  You  will  perceive  that  a  number  of  ryots,  as  representatives  of  nearly  the 
whole*  of  the  Charghat  ryots,  complained  against  Mr.  Larmour.  The  deputy 
magistrate  not  having  yet  taken  charge,  I  requested  Mr.  Mackenzie  to  hold  an 
investigation.  Before  he  went  there  the  ryots  protested  against  Mr.  Mackenzie's 
bein<r  deputed,  as  they  thought  his  intimacy  with  Mr.  Larmour  would  be  pre- 
judicial to  their  interests.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  1  should  have  taken  no 
notice  of  this  petition,  but  the  place  being  out  of  Mr.  Mackenzie's  subdivision, 
and  the  deputy  magistrate  having  just  arrived,  I  thought  it  better  to  depute  him, 
as,  being  new  to  the  district,  neither  party  would  charge  him  with  prejudice.  I 
directed  Mr.  Mackenzie  not  to  go  to  tlie  spot,  as  the  deputy  magistrate  was 
going;  in  the  meantime  he  went  and  held  a  sort  of  inquiry,  against  which  the 
ryots  protest,  and  I  think  with  some  reason,  for  throwing  aside  the  charges  of 
having  beaten  the  ryots,  &c,  his  proceedings  are  very  one-sided. 

3.  He  went  accompanied  by  Mr.  Raysen,  Mr.  Larmour'*  assistant,  and  has 
merely  recorded  the  evidence  of  a  few  men,  principally  Hindoos,  who  declare  that 
they  never  heard  of  any  collecting  illegal  cesses  or  other  oppression.    These  men 
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are  a  few  ryots,  who  to  save  themselves  have  joined  Mr.  Larmour;  and  it  is  in 
their  houses  that  the  latfeals  of  Mr.  Lirmour  are  said  to  remain.  Now  that  their 
statement  is  partially  true,  is  satisfactorily  proved  by  the  fact  that  receipts  for  such 
cesses  have  been  produced  in  my  court;  for  such  proceedings  however  the  ryots 
can  olvain  redress  in  the  collector's  court.  Mr.  Mackenzie  has  not  taken  the 
deposition  of  a  single  man  amongst  the  petitioners,  or  the  evidence  of  any  of  tbe 
ryots,  with  the  exception  of  those  few  who  are  on  the  side  of  the  factory.  On  the 
strength  of  such  evideuce  Mr.  Mackenzie  sums  up  by  saying  to  plant  indigo  is 
Mr.  Larmour's  right,  as  he  has  given  advances.  Mr.  Mackenzie  totally  mistakes 
the  rights  of  the  case  ;  if  Mr.  Larmour  bus  given  advances,  he  lias  no  right  to 
sow  the  indigo  ;  it  is  for  the  ryots  to  sow,  he  cannot  force  them  ;  "  neither  can 
he  sow  their  lands  by  means  of  his  own  servants,  nor  has  he  a  right  to  demand 
the  assistance  of  the  police  for  the  purpo«e  of  compelling  the  ryots  to  fulfil  his 
contract "  (Construction  No.  385).  *•  Mr.  Larmour's  only  remedy  is  in  the  civil 
court;  the  magistrate  cannot  interfere"  (vide  Construction  No.  661). 

4.  Mr.  Mackenzie  proceeds  to  recommend  that  all  the  ryots  who  signed  the 
petition  should  be  fined  20  rupees  each.  He  appears  entirely  to  forget  both  the 
bad  policy  and  the  gross  illegality  of  such  a  proceeding. 

6.  Beinir  always  anxious  to  assist  the  planters  iu  every  way  in  my  power,  and  Mr.  Mangles  to 
being  unable  to  do  so  judicially,  it  has  always  been  my  custom  to  act  in  such      Seated  "M«rch 
cases  rather  as  a  referee  or  arbitrator  between  the  parties  than  as  a  judicial  ,g5k  ' 
officer,  with  what  success  I  before  pointed  out  to  you  ;  and  with  reference  to  this  Ditto,  No.  agi, 
subject,  I  beg  to  refer  you  to  a  correspondence  which  took  place  between  you  and  dafed  19  May  1856.. 
Mr.  M singles,  in  which  you  justly  observe  "  that,  however  inadequate  the  da'^j'-o  Jone  ' 
remedies  which  existing  laws  oner  to  indigo  planters  for  breach  of  contract  on  ,356. 
the  part  of  ryots  under  advance,  the  executive  is  bound  to  punish  any  attempt  Commissioner  to 
on  the  part  of  the  former  to  seek  redress  more."  Disputes  have  been  going  on  in  Mr.  Mangles,  No. 
the  Baraset  indigo  concerns  for  years,  but  from  my  having  interfered  extra-  'gig**  4  °ne 
judicially  and  acted  as  an  arbitrator  on  first  coming  here,  these  disputes  are  now 
alumst  unknown  between  the  planters  and  ryots.    It  was  my  intention  to  settle 
Mr.  Larmour's  disputes  in  the  same  way  ;  but  he  petitioned  against  my  pro- 
ceedings after  agreeing  to  them ;  and  threw  the  whole  question  again  into 
confusion. 

6.  Mr.  Larmour  appears  to  be  under  the  impression  that  I  have  given  no 
orders  in  the  case.  On  the  receipt  of  the  last  petition  from  the  ryots,  I  called 
upon  him  as  usual  for  an  explanation,  i.e.,  for  his  version  of  the  story.  It  is 
true  that  I  might  have  ordered  an  inquiry  by  the  police,  but  apprehending  that 
this  might  further  complicate  the  question,  and  encourage  further  complaints  on 
the  part  of  the  ryots,  I  merely  sent  for  a  kyfeut.  To  this  proceeding  Mr.  Larmour 
objects  ;  it  is  perfectly  impossible  to  phase  him.  Other  planters  have  requested 
me,  as  a  particular  favour,  always  to  send  to  them  copy  of  any  petitions  against 
them,  and  call  upon  them  for  an  explanation;  because  I  follow  the  same  friendly 
course  towards  Sir.  Larmour,  he  complains  to  you  of  my  having  induced  the 
ryots  not  to  sow.  Iu  reply  to  that  kyfexit  he  says  that  the  land  is  his  chattah 
land,  that  is  laud  for  which  the  ryots  have  taken  advances ;  but  as  I  said  before, 
construction  385  entirely  disposes  of  the  question  of  his  right  to  sow  these  lands 
by  means  of  his  own  servants.  Even,  therefore,  supposing  his  explanation  to  be 
correct  I  cannot  help  him  ;  on  the  receipt  of  his  kyfeut  I  issued  an  order  which 
I  submit  is  the  only  legal  one  I  could  give,  viz.,  that  the  police  should  take  care 
that  there  was  no  breach  of  the  peace;  again,  in  consequence  of  his  sowing  shower, 
I  have  considered  it  necessary  this  day  to  order  that  the  darogah  shall  personally 
remain  on  the  spot  and  prevent  a  breach  of  the  peace. 

7.  I  beg  to  call  your  most  particular  attention  to  the  statement  I  took  from 
Mr.  Larmour's  mooktear,  as  to  the  instructions  he  had  received,  and  as  to  his 
master's  wishes.  This  will  prove  to  you  that  I  have  done  everything  for  Mr. 
Larmour's  interest  that  I  legally  could  do.  I  was  compelled  to  adopt  the  course 
of  questioning  the  mooktear,  as  Mr.  Larmour  has  not  condescended  to  com- 
municate with  me  in  any  way.  By  the  mooktear's  statement  it  will  be  shown  that 
I  have  invariably  told  the  ryots  to  sow  indigo,  and  the  mooktear  acknowledges  that 
I  have  given  every  order  that  could  be  given  in  favour  of  his  client. 

8.  The  mooktear  states  that  it  is  his  master's  present  wish  that  I  should  reissue 
the  order  1  gave  in  February,  yet  it  was  against  this  order  that  Mr.  Larmour 
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appealed  in  3uch  unmeasured  terms.  The  mnoktear  also  wishes  that  I  should 
act  as  referee ;  the  ryots  wish  this  also  :  it  is  desirable  for  both  parties  that  the 
disputes  should  be  settled,  and  therefore  I  am  willing  to  overlook  Mr.  Larmoor's 
conduct  on  the  previous  occasion  of  my  endeavouring  to  settle  his  quarrel,  and  I 
will  act  as  referee  if  he  will  give  a  written  agreement  to  abide  by  my  decision. 
If  he  cannot  consent  to  this,  it  would  be  better  to  refer  it  to  any  other  planter  or 
planters  that  both  sides  may  agree  to. 

9  The  ryots  are  willing  to  sow,  but  those  who  have  not  taken  advances  don't 
wish  to  do  so,  but  are  willing  to  sow  without  advances.  I  have  taken  the  s'ate- 
menf  of  the  only  Charghat  ryots  1  could  find  in  court  this  morning  to  enable  you 
to  judge  of  the  real  cause  of  dispute.  My  experience  of  disputes  between 
planters  and  ryots  satisBes  me  that,  in  niue  cases  out  of  ten,  it  is  not  the  question 
of  ryots  taking  advances  and  not  lulfilling  their  contracts,  but  the  ryots  refusing 
to  bind  themselves  to  the  factory  by  taking  advances  at  all,  that  causes  the  greater 
portion  of  these  disputes.  You  will  see  by  the  statement  of  Aristullah  that  he 
imd  the  other  petitioners  have  not  taken  advances  and  won't  take  advances. 
They  are  willing,  in  consideration  of  Mr.  Larmour  being  their  izaradur,  to  sow 
ten  cottahs  for  every  plough  they  possess  with  indigo,  and  to  give  Mr.  Larmour 
the  indigo  without  any  payment  whatever,  anything  rather  than  take  an  advance 
which  would  bind  them  in  after  years  to  the  factory  ;  he  says  he  has  not  yet 
been  paid  for  last  years  indigo,  and  the  gomashtah  refuses  to  pay  him  unless  he 
takes  advances  for  indigo.  When  advances  are  not  given  four  bundles  of  indigo 
are  taken  for  the  rupee;  each  beegah  produces  on  an  average  twenty-four 
bundles;  the  ryot,  therefore,  suppoMng  him  to  be  paid  honestly  without  any 
deductions  (which  however  seldom  happens),  would  get  six  rupees  per  beegah  ; 
if  he  sowed  the  same  land  with  tobucco  he  would  gain,  according  to  this  year's 
price,  sixty-two  per  beegah.  and  tobacco  cannot  be  grown  on  the  land  which  has 
already  givm  a  crop  of  indigo,  yet  Mr.  Mackenzie  thinks  they  may  as  well  90w 
indigo,  as  the  land  will  be  otherwise  fallow  till  October.  After  perusing  these 
papers,  I  submit  to  you  that  rf  I  have  shown  favour  to  cither  party,  it  has  been 
to  Mr.  Larmour.  It  Mr.  Larmour  will  come  here,  the  ryots  will  all  come  too, 
and  I  can  effect  a  settlement  of  the  disputes  in  three  days. 


l*rom  R.  T.  Larmour,  Esq.,  General  Mofussil  Manager  for  B.  I.  Company,  to 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Nuddea  Division  (No.  241),  dated  the  30th  April 
1858. 

Sir, 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  26th  instant,  I  have  the  honour  to  state  that  you 
have  received  an  impression  regarding  the  Charghat  matter,  which  requires 
a  few  remarks  for  your  information. 

The  ryots  of  Charghat  villages  have  held  advances  and  sown  indigo  last 
season,  and  ever  since  1  have  had  charge  of  this  concern,  without  any  demur. 
The  present  difference  has  been  caused  by  the  magistrate  stopping  my  measure- 
ment of  the  villages,  and  the  ryots  take  advantage  of  that  order,  and  have  been 
"backed  up  in  refusing  to  fulfil  their  indigo  engagements. 

The  joint  magistrate  may  state  to  you  that  it  is  not  his  intention  to  ruin 
my  indigo  season ;  the  effect  of  his  orders  is  undoubtedly  to  do  so ;  and  under 
the  cloak  of  preventing  a  breach  of  the  peace,  my  servants  are  prevented 
from  going  n<  ar  the  villages  situated  within  Bar  a  set.  The  joint  magistrate's 
proceedings  are  un  exact  repetition  of  what  I  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Moulvee 
Abdool  Luteef,  who  used  the  law  to  encourage  and  protect  the  ryots  in  not 
sowing  indigo,  and  my  sole  offence  has  been  to  keep  my  promise  with  the 
zemindar  (so  as  to  ensure  me  a  renewal  of  the  Pymaltkah),  by  measuring  the 
villages. 

The  joint  magistrate  sends  out  his  assistant  to  sec  if  I  intend  any  oppression 
towards  the  ryots  ;  he  gets  his  report,  and  instead  of  giving  the  ryotB  a  repri- 
mand, he  takes  a  similar  petition  from  them  in  roAcush,  and  calk  upon  me  for 
t  kyfeut  ;  any  better  proof  of  prejudiced  feelings  towards  me  can  hardly  be 
wanting,  when  it  is  known  ryots  only  require  a  wink  from  a  magistrate  to  ruin 
the  planter. 
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From  A.  Grate,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  the  Nuddea  Division,  to  the  Joint 
Magistrate  of  Baraset  (No.  95),  dated  tbe  6th  May  1868. 

Sir, 

I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  No.  286,  dated  the  29th 
ultimo,  which  I  have  shown  to  Mr.  Larmour,  who  had  come  in  here  to  see  me 
on  the  subject  of  the  Charghat  case.  I  have  also  gone  through  ihe  record  of 
your  proceedings,  which  accompanied  your  letter,  and  have  had  his  mooktear's 
statement  read  out  to  Mr.  Larmour. 

2.  You  are  quite  right,  as  Mr.  Larmour  fully  admits,  as  regard  s  the  state  of 
the  law,  and  he  declares  that  he  has  never  from  the  commencement  thought  of 
using  compulsory  measures,  with  a  view  either  to  making  ryots  under  obliga- 
tions fulfil  them,  or  to  sowing  their  lands  by  means  of  his  own  people.  He 
disclaims  any  employment  of  lat  teals  by  his  a-st>tant,  Mr.  Ray  sen,  and  merely 
protests  against  the  police  interference,  which  has  had  for  one  of  its  consequences 
the  encouragement  of  bis  ryots  to  pursue  tlie  cour.se  which  they  are  now  pursuing, 
for  the  first  time,  he  snys,"for  a  series  of  years. 

3.  The  question  is  a  serious  one  for  Mr.  Larmour,  whose  letter  of  to-day,  embody- 
ing an  extract  from  Mr.  Raysen's  last  report  to  him,  I  now  enclose  in  original. 
If  tlie  darogah  has  notified  to  tlie  ryots  in  the  terras  represented  by  Mr.  Kay  sen, 
you  should  immediately,  on  receipt  of  this,  rectify  his  notification,  which  was  an 
improper  one.  He  is  not  stationed  at  Charghat  to  protect  the  ryots  any  more 
than  he  is  there  to  protect  the  farmer.  The  ryots  should  be  told  authoritatively 
that  they  should  fulfil  their  obligations,  whatever  they  may  be,  and  that  those 
who  fail  to  do  so  will  take  tlie  consequences. 

4.  Mr.  Larmour  assures  me  that  when  he  was  himself  in  Charghat,  in  March* 
purtalling  the  measurement,  there  was  not  an  objection  or  complaint  raised.  I 
am  bound  to  say  that  your  order  to  the  police  to  stop  that  measurement  was  one 
which  was  in  every  way  likely  to  foster  discontent,  and  it  may  not  be  so  easy 
now  to  allay  H.  You  incur  responsibility  if  y  iu  do  not  exert  yourself  to  dispel 
the  impression  under  which  the  ryots  a>re  represented  to  labour,  viz.,  that  they 
have  your  support  in  refusing  to  sow.  I  request  that  yon  will  seud  me  a  copy 
of  the  order  which  you  may  issue  to  the  darogah  on  receipt  of  this,  and  as  every 
day  is  of  importance  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  see  that  it  is  issued  without  an 
hour's  delay. 


4 

From  A.  Groie,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  tbe  Nuddea  Division,  to 
R.  T.  Larmour,  Esq.,  General  Mofussil  Manager  for  B.  I.  Co.  (No.  55), 
dated  the  8th  May  1858. 

Sir, 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  6th  instant,  I  beg  to  annex,  for  your  information, 
extract  paragraphs  2  and  3  from  my  instructions  of  the  same  date  to  the  joint 
magistrate  of  Baraset,  who,  us  I  learn  to  day  deini-ofliciully,  will  himself  proceed 
to  Charghat  on  Monday  next.  1  request  that  you  will  be  good  enough  to  go 
there  and  meet  him,  showing  him,  as  you  liave  already  assured  me  was  the  case, 
that  an  ameen  and  two  khulasees  are  the  ouly  factory  servants  of  yours  in  the 
village. 


From  Honourable  A.  Eden,  Joint  Magistrate  of  Baraset,  to  the  Commissioner 
of  the  Nuddea  Division  (Mo.  319),  dated  the  6th  April  1859. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  No.  80,*  dated 
31st  ultimo,  and  to  inform  you  that  I  immediately  forwarded  a  copy  to  the 
deputy  magistrate  of  Metterhaut,  requesting  him  to  carry  out  your  instructions. 

2.  The 
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2.  The  intention  and  effect  of  my  order  was  not  in  any  way  to  interfere  with 
any  land  upon  which  Mr.  Larmour  had  any  claim.  Some  ryots  applied  to  me 
for  protection  from  Mr.  Larmour,  who  they  said  was  going  to  plough  up  their 
lands  and  sow  them  with  indigo.  Complaints  of  the  same  sort  had  been  made  to 
me  by  a  number  of  the  ryots  on  various  dale?,  commencing  from  November  last; 
they  denied  having  made  over  their  lands,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  Mr.  Larmour, 
except  in  so  far  as  they  were  compelled  to  do  so  by  me  last  year,  when  I  went  out  by 
vour  order  to  assist  Mr.  Larmour.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
t  am  bound,  as  magistrate,  to  grant  the  rvots  the  protection  they  demand.  But  iu 
giving  this  protection,  I  was  careful  not  to  interfere  with  any  right  that  Mr. 
Larmour  might  possess.  1  therefore  inserted  a  condition  that  the  protection  was 
only  to  be  given  to  those  ryots  whose  lands  were  undouittedly  their  own ;  and  I 
submit  that  where  their  lands  are  undoubtedly  their  own,  they  have  a  right 
to  demand  protection  from  the  authorities  in  the  event  of  any  party  endeavour- 
ing to  forcibly  dispossess  them.  In  cases  where  there  is  a  doubt  about  the 
lands  being  their.*,  or  where  another  party  claims  them  as  having  been  made 
over  to  him  for  indigo  cultivation,  and  the  ryots  deny  tbat  they  have  made 
them  over,  either  permanently  or  temporarily,  the  dispute  can  only  be  .settled 
by  an  inquiry  under  Act  IV.  1840  (vide  Constructions  385,  662,  651).  But  I 
never  understood  before  that  Mr.  Larmour  did  claim  a  right  to  sow  any  of 
these  lands.  No  pottahs  or  other  engagements  whatever  have  been  filed  in  my 
court. 

3.  With  reference  to  the  explanation  called  for  in  your  2d  paragraph,  I  would 
observe  that,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  a  very  great  difference  between  declining 
as  magistrate  to  enforce  a  civil  contract,  and  interfering  as  magistrate  to  protect 
property ;  the  former  is  expressly  forbidden  iu  the  regulations  and  constructions, 
and  the  latter  enjoined.  * 

4.  With  reference  to  your  remark  regarding  the  allegation  of  Mr.  Prestwich 
and  others,  that  I  have  imprudently  allowed  my  subordinates  to  gather  that  I  am 
opposed  t  >  the  existing  system  of  indigo  cultivation,  I  would  respectfully  submit 
that  I  cannot  be  fairly  called  upon  to  answer  such  vague  assertions.  If  Mr. 
Prestwich  will  make  a  specific  statement  of  any  conversation  that  I  have  had 
with  any  of  my  subordinates,  of  which  he  thinks  he  has  a  right  to  complain,  I 
shall  be  Imppy  to  explain  anything  that  has  passed.  It  seems  to  me,  however, 
extraordinary  that,  if  Mr.  Prestwich  considers  me  prejudiced,  and  believes  that 
I  have  influenced  my  subordinates  to  act  contrary  to  the  law, \  he  should  have 
applied  so  frequently  lately  for  toy  interference,  and  have  asked  me  to  depute  one 
of  my  subordinates  to  adjust  his  dispute  with  his  ryots. 

5.  It  is  not  very  long  ago  since  Mr.  Warner  expressed  gratification  at  the  depu- 
tation of  this  very  deputy  magistrate  to  Metterhaut*  as  he  professed  to  consider 
that  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  the  concern.  My  subordinates  have 
possibly  observed  that  I  am  willing,  to  the  best  of  mv  ability  and  judgment,  to 
afford  even  justice  to  all  men,  irrespective  of  class,  calling,  or  creed,  but  I  cannot 
consider  this  a  matter  for  reproach ;  my  views  of  the  indigo  system,  moreover, 
are  on  record  in  my  letter,  No.  500,  dated  the  10th  June  1858,  to  your  address. 
I  see  no  reason  to  alter  or  modify  anything  that  I  wrote  there. 

6.  In  the  20th  paragraph  of  that  letter  I  pointed  out  what,  in  my  opinion, 
were  grave  objections  to  merely  giving  an  order  to  the  darogah  to  keep  the  peace 
in  indigo  disputes.  The  police  invariably  construe  such  order  into  an  instruc- 
tion to  assist  the  factory  at  the  expeuse  of  the  ryots,  as  the  peace  can  be  more 
easily  kept  by  keeping  down  the  ryots  than  by  keeping  the  planter  from  aggres 
sing  on  the  ryot's  land.  Now  I  cannot  believe  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  magistrate 
to  save  himself  trouble  and  annoyance  by  keeping  the  peace,  when  this  can  only 
be  done  by  sacrificing  the  rights  of  the  weaker  party;  the  party,  jn  fact,  who  have 
not  the  same  powers  and  privileges  of  obtaining  a  private  hearing  for  their  com- 
plaints against  the  local  authorities  that  is  accorded  to  their  opponents. 

7.  Again,  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  right  to  throw  the  whole  responsibility  upon 
my  subordinates.  I  should  not  expect  them  to  serve  zealously  if  they  found  that 
I  shirked  responsibility  where  influential  parties  were  concerned,  and  threw  it  all 
upon  their  shoulders.  Giving  an  order  to  keep  the  peace  is  throwing  very  great 
responsibility  upon  a  subordinate  officer.    He  may  either  keep  it  by  allowing  the 
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planter  forcibly  to  sow  the  lands  of  the  ryots  (as  in  the  Hobrah  case  last  year), 
or  he  may  keep  it,  by  preventing  the  planter's  servants  and  ploughs  coming  into 
the  village.  It  is  only  by  one  ol  these  means  that  he  can  do  what  he  is  ordered 
to  do,  and  it  is  placing  too  much  responsibility  in  the  darogah's  hands  to  leave 
it  to  him  to  determine  which  course  he  will  adopt.  The  order  which  1  gave, 
and  to  which  you  object,  was,  I  think,  clear  and  conclusive,  and  strictly  according 
to  law.  I  have,  however,  as  in  duty  bound,  modified  it  in  accordance  with  your 
views. 

P.  S. — Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  received  the  deputy  magistrate's  diary, 
in  which,  speaking  of  these  very  villages,  he  says,  as  follows  :— 

"  Camped  at  Ghosepore,  held  office,  and  visited  the  villages,  as  in  column  2d  ; 
inquired  into  the  particulars  of  indigo  cultivation,  on  which  it  appeared  that  most 
part  of  the  lands  were  sown  with  indigo  seed."  This  statement  certainly  does  not 
agree  with  Mr.  Larraour's  statement,  thut  he  has  been  unable  to  sow  his  lands. 

N.  B. — Copy  of  the  vernacular  petition  is  herewith  returned. 


From  A.  Grote,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  the  Nuddea  Division,  to  the  Joint 
Magistrate  of  Baraset  (No.  90  Ct.),  dated  the  15th  April  1859. 

Sir, 

In  reply  to  your  letter,  No.  319,  dated  the  6th  instant,  I  beg  to  point  out  that 
your  order  to  the  darogah  implied,  in  the  first  place,  an  inquiry  on  his  part  as  to 
what  lands  were,  to  use  your  own  expression,  undoubtedly  the  ryot's  own.  The 
mode  in  which  be  was  to  act  was  to  depend  entirely  on  the  result  of  this  inquiry. 
This  is  surely  throwing  on  the  police  darogahs  the  whole  responsibility  of  action, 
a  course  which  you  rightly  look  on  as  very  reprehensible. 

2.  You  say  that  it  is  enjoined  on  you,  as  magistrate,  to  protect  property, 
whereas  you  are  strictly  forbidden  to  enforce  a  civil  contract.  In  this  you  are 
quite  correct,  but  you  should  give  the  same  answer  to  both  parties.  The  planter 
complains  to  you  that  certain  ryots,  under  advances,  have  refused  to  sow  lands  for 
which  the  advances  were  made,  and  will  probably  oppose  the  servants  whom  he 
may  send  to  see  the  lands  sown;  you  remind  him  that  the  ryots*  agreement  is  a 
civil  contract,  beyond  your  interference.  The  ryot  complains  that  the  planter  is 
about  to  cause  lands  to  be  sown  which  he  has  not  given  up  to  the  factory  ;  you 
order  the  darogah  to  inquire  whether  the  lands  are  undoubtedly  the  ryot's  own, 
and,  if  so,  to  protect  him  from  being  obliged  to  sow  by  the  planter.  In  this  you 
are,  in  my  opinion,  inconsistent. 

3.  As  you  object  to  the  order  which  I  pointed  out  as  the  proper  one  for  a  peti- 
tion like  that  from  the  Char  gat  ryots  (your  only  grounds  of  objection,  however, 
being  that  the  police  invariably  misconstrue  such  an  order),  and  maintain  that 
your  own  order  was  clear,  conclusive,  and  strictly  according  to  law,  I  have  sub- 
mitted this  correspondence  for  the  consideration  and  orders  of  his  Honour  the 
Lieutenant  Governor. 


From  J.  H.  Young,  Esq.,  the  Officiating  Commissioner  of  the  Nuddea  Division, 
to  the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal  (No.  82  Ct.),  dated  Alii  pore, 
20th  April  1859. 

Sir, 

In  continuation  of  my  letter,  No.  74  Ct.,  dated  1 5th  instant,  relative  to  certain 
points  connected  with  the  disputes  between  Mr.  Larmour  and  his  ryots,  I  beg  to 
forward,  for  the  information  of  Government,  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  joint 
magistrate  of  Baraset,  No.  349,  of  the  18th  idem,  bearing  on  the  same  subject. 
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From  the  Joiut  Magistrate  of  Baraset  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  Nuddea 
Division  (No.  349),  dated  Camp  Moneerampore,  18th  April  1858. 

Sir, 

I  hate  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yonr  letter,  No.  90,  dated 
15th  instant,  and  as  you  have  forwarded  the  correspondence  to  Government,  I 
should  feel  obliged  by  your  permitting  me  this  opportunity  of  explaining  what 
you  consider  an  inconsistency. 

2.  You  consider  that  by  directing  the  police  to  protect  the  ryots  in  the  lands 
that  are  undoubtedly  their  own,  I  throw  the  responsibility  on  the  darogah  of 
determining  what  lands  are  the  ryot's  own.  But  I  would  submit  that  this  is  not  in 

•  effect  the  case,  the  lands  which  arc  "  undoubtedly  "  the  ryot's  own,  would  be  saqh 

lands  as  were  admitted  by  all  parties  to  be  the  ryot's ;  and  that  where  the  planter 
claimed  the  lands  as  having  been  made  over  to  him,  the  very  fact  of  his  claim- 
would  throw  a  doubt  on  the  ryot's  possession,  which  the  darogah  would  report, 
and  the  dispute  would  then  be  decided  under  Act  IV.  of  1840.  The  mere  fact 
of  an  assertion  of  a  claim  to  the  land  by  the  planter  would  exclude  it  from  the 
category  of  lands  which  were  undoubtedly  the  ryot's  own ;  and  thus  interpreting 
the  order  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  intended,  and  in  the  only  fair  way  which 
it  appears  to  me  it  could  be  interpreted,  no  responsibility  was  thrown  upon  the 
darogah.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  I  at  that  time  in  no  way  understood 
that  Mr.  Larmour  claimed  the  lands  as  his  own,  neither  does  it  appear  from 
anything  that  has  been  before  me  yet  that  he  even  does  so  now. 

3.  In  reply  to  your  2d  para.  1  would  remark,  with  every  respect  for  your 
opinion,  that  I  can  see  no  inconsistency  in  my  refusing  to  protect  the  planter's 
servants,  when  they  go  "  to  see  "  the  lands  of  a  ryot  (stated  to  have  taken  advances) 
sown  with  indigo  against  the  ryot's  will,  and  in  protecting  a  ryot  whose  claim  to 
the  land  is  undoubted  when  threatened  with  having  his  lands  forcibly  sown  by 
the  planter. 

4.  In  the  first  place,  supposing  the  ryot  has  entered  into  an  engagement 
voluntarily  to  sow  indigo,  which  I  think  Mr.  Larmour  will  admit  is  rarely  the 
case,  this  engagement  gives  the  planter  no  right  whatever  to  sow  the  lands 
through  his  own  servants,  in  the  event  of  the  ryot's  refusing  to  fulfil  his  agree- 
ment. The  ryot  agrees  that  he  will  sow  so  many  bcegahs  with  indigo,  not 
that  the  planter  shall  sow  on  his  lands ;  the  planter  therefore  has  no  right  to 
send  his  servants  "to  see"  that  unwilling  ryots  sow,  for  this  can  only  mean 
to  force  them  to  sow ;  and  I  think  that  I  should,  in  the  face  of  construction 
380,  not  be  justified  in  affording  the  planter  assistance  under  such  circum- 
stances, for  this  would  be  to  assert  that  the  planter  had  certain  rights  which 
the  Regulations  and  the  rulings  of  the  Upper  Courts  expressly  declare  that  he 
has  not ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  directing  the  police  to  protect  the  ryots  from 
the  forcible  dispossession  of  "  lands  which  were  undoubtedly  their  own,"  and 
to  which  no  one  laid  claim,  I  should  merely  be  affording  them  that  protection 
which  they  have  an  undoubted  right  to  demand  and  expect,  and  which  rights 
are  in  no  way  dependent  upon  a  civil  contract. 

5.  It  is  with  no  wish  to  contest  your  orders  that  I  have  replied  to  your  letter, 
but  the  question  is  one  of  vast  importance  to  the  people  of  this  country,  and  I 
therefore  trust  that  you  will  excuse  my  requesting  you  to  forward  this  letter  to 
Government  in  continuation  of  the  previous  correspondence. 


From  A.  JR.  Young,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Nuddea  Division  (No.  3502),  dated  Fort  William,  the  2d  June 
1859. 

Sir, 

With  reference  to  your  office  letters,  Nos.  74  and  82,  dated  the  15th  and  20th 
April  last,  submitting  correspondence  relative  to  a  difference  of  opinion  between 
the  joint  magistrate  of  Baraset  and  yourself  regarding  the  propriety  of  certain 
instructions  issued  by  Mr.  Eden  to  one  of  his  darogahs  as  to  the  way  in  which 

'  he 
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he  should  deal  with  certain  indigo  disputes  between  Mr.  Larmour  and  the  ryots 
of  the  Charghat  Mebal,  I  am  directed  to  request  that  you  will  forward  for  the 
Lieutenant  Governor's  perusal  your  letter  dated  the  31st  March  last,  to  which  Mr. 
Eden's  of  the  6th  April  is  a  reply,  and  any  other  papers  on  which  your  said  letter 
was  grounded. 


from  A.  Grote,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  the  Nuddea  Division,  to  the  Secretary  to 
the  Government  of  Bengal  (No.  116  Ct.),  Fort  William,  dated  AMpore,  the  6th 
June  1859. 

Sir, 

In  reply  to  your  letter,  No.  3502,  dated  2d  instant,  I  beg  to  enclose  in  original 
my  letter  to  the  joint  magistrate  of  Baraset,  dated  31st  March  last,  together 
with  that  from  Mr.  Larmour,  with  enclosures,  on  which  my  instructions  were 
grounded.  / 

2.  It  is  only  this  moment  that  I  have  seen  Mr.  Eden's  letter,  dated  18th  April, 
which  was  received  in  the  office  after  my  departure  on  leave,  and  which  was  for- 
warded to  Government  by  Mr.  Young  on  the  20th  idem. 

3.  Notwithstanding  the  explanations  in  Mr.  Eden's  2d  para.,  I  maintain  that 
the  order  which  I  objected  to  left  the  course  to  be  pursued  by  the  police  darogah 
contingent  on  the  result  of  a  previous  inquiry,  viz.,  was  the  land,  to  use  Mr. 
Eden's  own  translations  of  his  Bengallee  expression,  "  undoubtedly  the  ryot's 
own." 

4.  But  this  translation  gives  an  incorrect  idea  of  the  real  point  at  issue  betweon 
the  planter  (in  this,  as  in  most  cases,  landlord  also)  and  the  ryot,  and  of  this  Mr. 
Eden  seems  to  be  aware  from  the  concluding  sentence  of  his  2d  para.  Mr. 
Larmour  had  not  disputed  the  fact  of  the  lands  being  the  ryot's  own,  but  in  per- 
formance of  his  part  of  the  contract  he  had  at  the  proper  season  sent  his  people 
with  indigo  seed  to  get  the  ryot  to  perform  his  part  of  it.  This  is  the  usual 
practice  all  over  the  country,  though  Mr.  Eden  seems  to  think  that  the  planter's 

eople  have  no  right  to  be  on  the  ground  at  all.  The  indigo  crop,  as  Mr.  Eden 
nows,  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  factory  from  the  time  the  seed  is  put  into 
the  ground,  and  is  constantly  visited  by  the  planter  and  his  servants  till  the  season 
arrives  for  cutting  it. 

5.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Eden  would  not  be-  justified  in  assisting  a 
planter  to  sow  against  the  ryot's  will,  unless  indeed  his  written  contract  with  the 
latter  reserved  to  the  former  a  right  to  sow  should  the  other  fail  to  do  so.  This 
condition  is  rarely  if  ever  introduced  into  contracts  within  this  division,  though 
the  right  in  question  is  very  often  asserted  by  planters.  In  my  report,  No.  94, 
dated  19th  August  1856, 1  pointed  out  that  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  serious 
disputes  which  prevail  at  sowing  and  cutting  seasons,  it  might  be  expedient  to 
legalise  this  right  and  to  make  the  plauter  responsible  for  its  exercise. 

6.  While  making  the  above  remarks  on  Mr.  Eden's  second  letter,  I  consider 
that  the  latter  bears  rather  on  another  part  of  an  important  and  much-vexed 
question  than  ou  the  single  point  which  lies  within  my  jurisdiction.  If  the  joint 
magistrate  misapplies  the  provisions  of  Act  IV.  of  1840,  it  will  be  for  the  session 
judge  to  correct  him ;  the  same  if  he  should  err  in  judgment  when  exercising 
his  powers  to  punish.  I  have  only  to  see  that  the  police  have  not  an  unfair  duty 
thrust  upon  them,  but  that  they  arc  used  to  prevent,  if  they  can,  actual  dis- 
turbance of  the  peace,  and  if  they  cannot  prevent,  to  arrest  and  bring  to  justice 
those  who  disturb  it. 
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From  A.  Grofe,  Esq.  to  the  Joint  Magistrate  of  Baraset  (No.  80  Ct),  dated 

Allipore,  the  31st  March  1859. 

Sir, 

Mr.  Larmour  has  handed  me  copies  of  the  correspondence  noted  in  the  margin, 
with  a  letter,  of  which  I  append  copy,  and  the  enclosed  unattesied  copy  of  a 
petition  presented  to  you,  bearing  your  order  without  date,  referring  the  petition 
to  the  deputy  magistrate  of  Metterhaut. 

2.  I  cannot  approve  of  such  an  order  being  given  to  a  police  darogah  as  that 
which  you  have  here  directed  ;  and  I  cannot  reconcile  that  particular  passage  of 
it,  which  I  have  underlined  with  pencil,  with  the  non-interference  principle  which 
you  profess  in  the  concluding  para,  of  your  letter  to  Mr.  Larmour.  On  this 
point  I  must  request  explanations. 

3.  I  think  it  very  probable  that  the  effect  of  the  order  to  the  Charghat  darogah 
has  been,  as  Mr.  Larmour  represents,  more  especially  if,  as  is  alleged  by  Mr. 
Prestwich  and  others,  you  have  imprudently  allowed  your  subordinates  to  gather 
that  you  are  opposed  to  the  existing  system  of  indigo  planting ;  I  request  there- 
fore that  the  deputy  magistrate  may  be  instructed  to  make  it  known  through  the 
same  darogah  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  your  first  order  that  police  protec- 
tion should  be  given  to  such  ryots  as  had  entered  into  engagements  with  the 
factory  and  are  now  on  any  pretext  holding  back  from  their  performance. 

4.  I  cannot  help  expressing  my  disappointment  to  find  you  again  falling  into 
a  mistake  which  I  had  to  correct  last  year.  The  proper  order  on  such  a  petition 
as  that  of  the  Charghat  ryots  would  have  been  a  warning  to  the  local  police,  that 
as  there  was  dissatisfaction  with  the  factory  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  ryots, 
they  should  be  specially  on  the  alert  to  prevent  any  threatened  breach  of  the  peace. 
The  passage  in  the  order  actually  issued,  which  I  have  above  noticed,  gives,  on 
the  contrary,  as  I  read  it,  a  dangerous  latitude  of  discretion  to  the  darogah. 


From  R.  T.  Larmour,  Esq.,  General  Mofussil  Manager  for  B.  I.  Company,  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Nuddea,  dated  Mulnath,  28th  March  1860. 

Sir, 

With  reference  to  my  interview  with  you  ou  16th  instant,  as  soon  as  the 
Courts  opened  on  21st  instant  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  joint  magistrate  of 
Baraset,  copy  of  which,  with  his  reply,  is  annexed. 

Mr.  Eden  denies  having  passed  any  order  at  all  on  the  petition  of  the  ryots; 
in  making  such  a  statement  he  appeass  to  have  quite  forgotten  himself,  as  the 
copy  of  the  ryot's  petition,  with  the  several  orders  thereon  annexed,  will  prove. 
Mr.  Eden  may  defend  himself  by  saying  he  gave  no  direct  order  on  the  Kollingah 
darogah. 

The  result  of  the  order  passed  on  the  deputy  magistrate  has  been  that,  after 
his  remaining  at  Charghat  for  some  days,  two  of  the  ryots  put  in  petitions  to  say 
their  lands  had  been  forcibly  sowti. 

The  whole  of  Mr.  Eden's  proceedings  could  not  possibly  show  greater  preju- 
dice and  unfairness ;  he  knows  perfectly  well  that  I  have  never  resorted  to  force, 
and  that  force  to  compel  a  number  of  villagers  to  sow  indigo  is  an  absurdity;  he 
has  done  all  in  his  power  to  instigate  the  ryots  not  to  sow  indigo,  and  after  the 
visit  of  the  deputy  magistrate  to  Charghat,  conveying  Mr.  Eden's  feelings  more 
pointedly  to  the  ryots,  I  cannot  hope  to  have  the  remainder  of  my  lands  sown 
unless  redress  comes  from  you. 
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TbanslATIOK  of  a  Petition  from  Muneroodeen  Mundlc  and  others,  dated  IstChyte, 

1265,  B.S. 


To  the  Joint  Magistrate  of  Baraset. 

When  the  Charghat  estate,  consisting  of  Mouza  Nnj  Charghat,  Rosac  Sohooah,  Kola- 
tuhar,  and  seven  other  Mouzahs  in  Pergunnah  Ookrah,  wan  purchased  by  Rammohon 
Banerjee,  zemindar,  he  commenced  measuring  our  Maurossee  lands,  with  the  view  of  raising 
the  rents.  But,  on  our  ancestors  objecting,  the  measurement  was  put  a  stop  to  by  an  order 
of  the  judge  of  Nuddea.  Subsequently,  when  Baboo  Eshwar  Chunder  Moostophec  pur- 
chased this  mehal,  and  during  the  time  it  was  held  on  putnee  tenure  by  Kylasnath  Bromo- 
charee,  wc  were  left  in  undisturbed  possession  of  our  lands. 

To  our  great  misfortune,  about  two  years  aco,  Mr.  Lannour,  manager  of  the  Moelatee 
and  other  factories,  took  a  lease  of  these  villages,  and  demanded  from  us  the  expenses 
which  the  izarah  had  entailed  upon  him,  as  well  as  other  cesses.  As  wc  refused  to  pay,  he 
at  once  preceded  to  measure  our  land,  which  he  had  no  business  to  do.  In  this,  however, 
he  has  been  stopped,  by  our  petitioning  the  court.  Still,  in  consequence  of  the  enmity  which 
he  has  on  this  account  conceived  against  us,  our  lives,  honour  and  property  have  been  with 
great  difficulty  preserved  during  the  last  few  months.  As  an  instance  of  his  oppression,  we 
may  mention  "that  we  had  sowed  our  lands  with  sugar  cane  and  tobacco,  and  since  congra- 
tulating ourselves  on  the  fair  prospects  of  our  crop,  when,  on  the  26th  of  Falgoon  last, 
Dewan  Nobin  Chunder  Chowdrv,  of  the  Barrorea  factor}'  of  Mr.  Larmour,  Kazimuddy 
Ameen,  Muloo  Kholassec,  and  Jameeroodee  Kholassec,  accompanied  by  50  or  60  lattials, 
armed  with  clubs,  spars,  and  guns,  and  a  Kcranee  Saheb  on  horseback,  came  to  our  vil- 
lages, and  having  forcibly  seized  us,  like  judgment  debtors,  vowed  vengeance  to  us  and  to  our 
families,  if  we  did  not  immediately  sow  our  lands  with  indigo,  and  by  forcibly  bringing  out 
the  ploughs  of  some  of  the  ryots  from  their  houses,  and  by  maltreating  others  by  putting 
the  ploughs  on  their  necks,  they  got  some  of  the  lands  cultivated  with  indigo.  These 
people  now  come  daily  to  our  villages,  and  with  similar  parade  practise  oppressions,  'the 
oppressions  of  the  indigo  planters  are  beyond  description.  They  have  been  mentioned  in 
the  "  Englishman,''  "  Ilurkaru,"  and  other  papers,  and  several  people  have  written  on  the 
subject,  but  no  one  has  been  able  fully  to  describe  them.  Several  officers  of  Government 
have  devised,  and  wc  hear  that  the  Government  even  now  arc  devising,  measures  with  a 
view  to  check  these  oppressions.  But  Mr.  Larmour  heeds  them  not.  He  has  now  adopted 
a  plan  by  which  he  hopes  to  bring  under  his  control  some  of  the  principal  ryots  of  our 
turruff.  by  holding  out  to  them^hopes  of  employment.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  we,  poor 
ryots,  find  no  means  for  the  protection  of  our  honour,  lives,  and  property.  Police  officers 
are  posted  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace ;  yet  even  they  dare  not  come  forward  at  the 
critical  time.  We,  therefore,  pray  that  the  huzoor  will  issue  suitable  orders  to  prevent 
the  planters  from  forcibly  sowing  indigo  in  our  lands,  and  to  protect  our  lives  and  property. 
At  the  time  w«  came  to  the  huzoor,  we  left  our  families  in  the  houses  of  our  friends  re- 
siding in  the  neighbouring  villages,  and  we  do  not  know  what  may  have  happened  in  our 
own  villages  during  our  absence.  We  solicit  that  early  orders  may  be  passed  for  taking 
recognizances  from  the  factory  Dewan,  Amcco,  and  Kholasces.  We  never  took  any  indigo 
advances  from  Mr.  Larmour,  and  even  for  the  indigo,  which,  under  the  orders  of  the 
huzoor,  we  cultivated  last  year,  Mr.  Larmour  has  not  paid  us  a  cowree.  We  pray,  there- 
fore, that  suitable  orders  may  be  passed  oti  our  representation. 


First  Order  by  the  joint  magistrate. — Since  the  ryotB  can  bow  in  their  lands  whatever 
crop  they  like,  no  one  can,  without  their  consent  and  by  violence,  sow  any  other  crop. 

Ordered,  therefore — 

Tliat  the  original  petition  be  sent  to  the  deputy  magistrate  of  Metterhaut,  in  order  that 
he  may  send  a  police  officer  to  the  ryots'  lands,  to  prevent  any  disturbances  that  are  likely 
to  ensue  from  any  compulsory  cultivation  of  their  lands,  and  instruct  him  that,  if  the  land 
is  really  that  of  the  ryots,  not  to  allow  any  one  to  interfere  with  it.  If  the  ryots  wish  to 
bow  indigo,  or  anything  else,  the  policeman  will  see  that  there  is  no  disturbance. 

Second  Order  by  the  joint  magistrate.— It  is  not  specified  in  this  petition  on  what  ryot's 
land,  or  upon  what  portions  of  his  land,  indigo  has  been  sown.  The  ryots  are,  therefore, 
informed  that  if  upon  any  person's  land  indigo  has  been  forcibly  sown,  that  person  is  at 
liberty  to  present  a  separate  petition  on  the  subject  to  the  deputy  magistrate  of  the  Met- 
terhaut subdivision,  ana  the  deputy  magistrate  will  pass  orders  upon  it  in  due  course. 

Order  by  the  deputy  magistrate  : — 

Ordered,  That,  in  accordance  with  the  above,  the  darogah  be  directed  to  send  the 
Thaonah  Mohurrir  immediately  to  the  spot.    Dated  16th  March  1859. 
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From  R.  T.  Larmour,  Esq.,  to  the  Joint  Magistrate  of  Baraset,  dated  Calcutta, 

21st  March  1850. 

Sir, 

Ha  vino  received  information  that  the  ryots  of  Roosooe  Sooloah  and  Kantal 
Bare,  in  Turuff  Charghat,  have  presented  a  petition  in  your  court  that  I  wish  to 
sow  indigo  forcibly  iu  those  villages,  I  have  the  honour  to  state  that  in  no  in- 
stance have  I  attempted  forcibly  to  sow  their  lands.  These  ryots,  with  the  other 
eight  villages  of  Charghat,  made  their  accounts,  took  their  advances,  measured 
off  their  lands,  and  until  the  contents  of  the  roobokarree,  issued  in  the  case  of 
the  Hobrah  concern,  iu  February  last,  were  made  generally  known,  these  ryots 
showed  no  discontent.  The  effect  of  the  roobokarree  has  been  to  make  the  ryots 
believe  they  will  receive  every  encouragement  from  your  court  in  not  sowing 
indigo. 

I  now  address  you  with  the  hope  you  will  be  pleased  to  modify  your  order  on 
the  darogah  of  Kollingah  thannah,  so  far  that  those  ryots  who  have  taken 
their  advances  should  in  common  honesty  fulfil  their  engagements,  and  that  he 
will  disabuse  their  minds  as  to  the  impression  that  you  will  countenance  their 
breaking  through  their  engagement  of  last  year  (when  I  withdrew  from  the 
measurement  of  the  zemindaree)  as  well  as  this. 


From  the  Joint  Magistrate  of  Baraset,  to  JR.  Larmour,  Esq.,  General  Mofussil 
Manager  for  B.  I.  Company,  Calcutta  (No.  262),  dated  Camp  Monnerampore, 
the  22d  March  1869. 

Sir, 

I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  21st  instant,  and  to 
inform  you  in  reply,  that  the  petition  you  allude  to  was  referred  to  the  deputy 
magistrate  of  Metterhaut,  iu  whose  jurisdiction  Charghat  is  situated. 

m 

2.  I  must  observe  that  I  fail  to  see  how  any  roobokarree  connected  with  the 
Hobrah  concern  can  have  had  any  influence  on  your  ryots,  beyond  letting  them 
understand  that  ryots  were  not  to  be  forced  to  sign  contracts  against  their  will. 
I  must,  however,  remark  that  you  are  mistaken  in  supposing  your  ryots  showed 
no  si»iis  of  discontent  till  February.  They  have  complained  to  be  in  a  body  on 
several  occasions  of  your  oppression  ;  I  however  declined  to  receive  general  com- 
plaints of  oppression,  and  informed  them  that  if  they  had  any  specific  complaint 
to  make,  they  should  do  so  in  the  usual  way. 

3.  It  is  not  in  my  power  to  comply  with  your  request  to  modify  any  orders 
that  I  have  given  to"  the  Kollingah  darogah,  for  I  find  that  I  have  issued  no  order 
at  all.  Charghat  being  in  the  subdivision  of  Metterhaut,  you  should  in  the  first 
instance  address  yourself  in  the  prescribed  manner,  by  petition,  to  the  officer  in 
charge  of  the  subdivision.  If  you  have  reason  to  believe  that  you  suffer  injus- 
tice from  him,  you  have  the  usual  appeal  to  the  judge  or  myself ;  your  commu- 
nications, however,  should  be  in  the  form  of  petition,  and  on  stamped  paper,  as  I 
do  not  consider  that  it  is  desirable  to  carry  on  a  correspondence  with  a  party  to 
a  suit  in  my  court  on  subjects  connected  with  the  case. 

4.  In  reply  to  your  last  paragraph,  I  beg  to  remind  you,  that  as  magistrate, 
I  have  nothing  to  do  with  either  the  civil  or  moral  obligations  of  the  ryots  to 
fulfil  any  engagements  into  which  they  may  have  entered.  They  receive  no  coun- 
tenance from  me  in  not  doing  so,  and  have  always  been  advised  by  me,  whenever 
they  have  spoken  to  me  on  the  subject,  to  fulfil  all  their  engagements  honestly. 
They,  however,  have  invariably  denied  that  they  have  entered  voluntarily  into 
any  contract.  In  the  case  of  their  breaking  any  engagements,  you  of  course 
have  your  remedy  like  other  people  in  the  civil  court. 
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From  A.  M.  Young,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to  the 
Officiating  Commissioner  of  the  Nuddea  Division  (No.  4516),  dated  the  21st 
July  1859. 

Sir, 

I  am  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  letters  from  your  office,  noted 
in  the  margin  with  their  original  enclosures,  and 

in  reply  to  communicate  the  following  observa-       £<>•  7*  Cl,  dated  the  i« h  April  tart. 

*  I  „i     t  •    *        *  r-    .  .  No.   82  Ct,  dated  the  20th  April  last. 

tions  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor  on  the  question       No  mCt,  <tated  the  6th  Jm/e  1859. 

which  was  referred  by  Mr.  Grote  for  the  orders  of 

Government. 

2.  It  is  not  necessary,  in  disposing  of  this  matter,  to  go  further  back,  than  to 
the  proceedings  in  1859,  out  of  which  this  reference  has  arisen.  The  facts  of  the 
case  appears  to  be  these. 

3.  Some  ryots  applied  to  Mr.  Eden,  the  joint  magistrate  of  Baraaet,  "  for  pro- 
tection from  Mr.  Larmour,  who,  they  said,  wasgoin<*  to  plough  up  their  lands  and 
sow  them  with  indigo."  Complaints  of  the  same  sort  had  been  before  made  to 
the  magistrate  by  a  number  of  ryots,  on  various  dates  commencing  from  Novem- 
ber last.  On  receiving  the  last  complaint,  Mr.  Eden  passed  the  following  order, 
addressed  to  the  deputy  magistrate  of  the  subdivision  : — "  Since  the  ryots  can  sow 
in  their  lands  whatever  crop  they  like,  no  one  can,  without  their  consent,  and  by 
violence,  sow  any  other  crop.  Ordered,  therefore,  that  the  original  petition  be 
sent  to  the  deputy  magistrate  of  Mctterhnut,  in  order  that  he  may  send  police- 
men to  the  ryots'  lands  to  prevent  any  disturbances  that  are  likely  to  ensue  from 
any  compulsory  cultivation  of  their  lands,  and  instruct  them,  that  if  the  land  is 
really  that  of  the  ryots,  not  to  allow  any  one  to  interfere  with  it.  If  the  ryots 
wish  to  sow  indigo  or  anything  else,  the  policeman  will  see  that  there  is  no 
disturbance." 

4.  Mr.  Larmour  complained  of  this  order,  alleging  that  the  effect  of  it  had 
been  to  make  the  ryots  believe  that  they  would  receive  every  encouragement  from 
the  magistrate's  court  "  in  not  sowing  indigo,"  for  which  some  of  them  had 
received  advances  and  coutracted. 

5.  Mr.  Grote  thought  Mr.  Larmour's  remonstrance  well  founded,  and  dis- 
approved of  the  magistrate's  order  above  quoted.  Mr.  Grote  does  not  maintain, 
at  least  he  does  not  in  this  correspondence  assert,  that  Mr.  Larmour  can  have 
had  any  right  to  compel  the  ryots  by  force  to  sow  indigo,  or  any  right  himself  to 
sow  indigo  on  their  land  ;  and  he  does  not  deny  that  disputes  in  such  affairs  are 
matters  for  settlement  in  the  civil  courts.  But  he  objects  to  that  part  of  the 
order  by  which  the  police  are  directed  not  to  allow  any  one  to  interfere  wilh  the 
ryots  in  the  cultivation  of  their  land,  if  the  land  is  undoubtedly  that  of  the  ryots, 
on  the  ground  that  this  condition  involves  an  inquiry  by  the  darogah  into  the 
point  of  ownership,  as  his  action  is  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  result  of  such  an 
inquiry.  This,  Mr.  Grote  says,  is  throwing  on  the  darogah  the  entire  responsi- 
bility of  action,  a  course  which  he  looks  upon  as  very  reprehensible.  He  con- 
siders the  magistrates  order  inconsistent  with  the  principle  on  which  Mr.  Eden 
himself  founds,  which  principle  Mr.  Grote,  as  his  Honour  understands  him,  does 
not  contest,  namely,  that  the  contracts  between  indigo  manufacturers  and  ryots 
for  the  cultivation  and  sale  of  indigo  plant,  when  disputes  arise  between  them  on 
the  ground  of  alleged  breach  by  either  party,  are  matters  exclusively  for  the 
settlement  of  the  civil  courts,  aud  matters  in  which  the  magistracy  and  criminal 
courts  have  no  jurisdiction,  and  with  which  the  police  have  no  right,  aud  ought 
not,  to  interfere  on  one  side  or  the  other,  any  more  than  in  disputes  about  other 
civil  contracts.  Disapproving  of  the  order  on  the  above  grounds,  Mr.  Grote 
instructed  Mr.  Eden  to  amend  his  order  by  making  it  known  that  it  was  not  the 
intention  of  the  order,  "  that  police  protection  should  be  given  to  such  ryots  as 
had  entered  into  engagements  with  the  factory,  and  were  now  on  any*  pretext 
holding  back  from  their  performance."  Mr.  Eden  obeyed  these  instructions,  but 
he  supported  the  consistency  and  propriety  of  his  own  views,  explaining  that  in 
matter  of  fact  the  ryots  in  this  case  were  undisputed  owners  of  the  land,  and 
were  in  possession  of  it;  that  Mr.  Larmour  put*  forward  no  claim  to  it ;  aud  that 
the  order  applied  only  to  land  in  such  circumstances.    Mr.  Eden  has  urged  his 
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poiut  with  much  intelligence  and  force.  Mr.  Grote,  however,  adheres  to  his 
original  view,  and  hold*  that  all  that  ought  lo  be  required  of  the  police,  in  cases 
of  such  complaints  as  those  made  to  Mr.  Eden  in  this  case,  is,  that  they  are  to 
prevent,  if  they  can,  actual  disturbance  of  the  peace  ;  and  if  they  cannot  prevent 
(a  breach  of  the  peace),  "  to  arrest  and  bring  to  justice  those  who  disturb  it." 

6.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  in  the  case  out  of 
which  this  discussion  arose,  Mr.  Larmour,  or  his  servants,  acted  in  any  way  im- 
properly or  illegally.  Mr.  Larmour  has  denied  all  intention  to  use  force.  The 
general  question  in  no  way  depends  upon  the  merits  of  this  particular  dispute; 
it  relates  only  to  the  course  which  the  police  ought  to  adopt,  when  such  disputes 
as  this  arise. 

7.  The  question  on  which  Government  has  to  decide  is,  which  of  these  two 
courses  should  be  prescribed  to  the  police,  in  disputes  of  this  nature ;  the  course 
of  protecting  the  undoubted  possessor  of  the  land  from  the  physical  interference 
of  strangers,  who  come  upon  the  land,  insisting  that  it  shall  be  cultivated  only 
with  indigo,  on  the  allegation  that  the  possessor  of  the  land  has  promised  to 
cultivate  a  certain  quantity  of  land  with  indigo,  for  sale  to  them  at  a  fixed  price  ; 
or  the  course  of  announcing  that  no  protection  will  be  given  against  such  phy- 
sical interference  to  ryots  who  are  under  engagements  (for  the  cultivation  and 
supply  of  indigo)  with  these,  strangers,  and  hold  back  from  performing  their 
engagements ;  and  of  standing  by  until  the  dispute  reaches  the  point  of  a  breach 
of  the  peace,  when  whosoever  breaks  the  peace  is  to  be  arrested,  and  sent  to  the 
magistrate  to  be  punished. 

8.  This  is  a  most  important  practical  question,  and  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
thinks  it  is  strange  that  it  has  uot  been  authoritatively  determined  before  now, 
as  cases  of  the  s^rt  are  of  daily  occurrence.  On  the  one  hand,  the  manufacturer 
of  indigo  dye,  which  is  one  of  the  staples  of  these  provinces,  affirms  that  if  the 
ryots  are  protected  by  the  police  from  such  interference  with  their  cultivation  as 
is  described,  nu  indigo  plant  will  be  cultivated  wherefrom  he  can  manufacture 
the  dye.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ryot  affirms  that  if  he  is  unprotected,  under 
such  circumstances,  he  is  deprived  of  the  use  of  his  possessions,  and  sent  to  prison 
for  resisting  the  trespasser. 

9.  The  Lieutenant  Governor  assumes  that  Mr.  Eden's  principle,  as  above 
stated,  is  beyoud  ull  question  the  true  exposition  of  the  law  of  the  matter,  as  it 
stands  ;  and  he  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Grote  in  thinking  that  Mr.  Eden's  order 
was  inconsistent  with  that  principle.  If  Mr.  Groto's  objection  is  well  founded, 
it  is  beyond  the  province  ot  the  police,  as  throwing  undue  responsibility  of  action 
upon  them,  to  protect  any  man  in  the  possession  of  his  property  against  force,  if 
the  force  is  exerted  by  persons  who  allege  promises  in  their  favour.  His  argu- 
ment is,  that  in  all  such  cases  the  duty  of  the  police  is  to  stand  still,  unless  a 
breach  of  the  peace  is  imminent ;  in  that  case,  they  are  to  prevent  such  breach, 
if  they  can,  and,  if  they  cannot,  they  are  to  arrest  whomsoever  they  find  in  the 
act  of  breaking  the  peace. 

10.  It  appears  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor  that  this  doctrine  is  untenable. 
He  cannot  suppose  that  any  one  would  think  of  maintaining  it  where  the  property 
in  question  is  personal.  If  a  traveller  is  passing  along  the  highway,  and  is 
surrounded  by  men  who  insist  upon  his  delivering  to  them  his  purse  out  of  his 
pocket,  alleging  that  lie  had  promised  to  do  so,  no  one,  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
believes,  will  maintain  that  a  police  darogah  and  his  men,  who  are  paid  to  re- 
press all  outrages,  ought  to  stand  by  without  interfering,  on  the  ground  that 
they  cannot  tell,  without  inquiry,  whether  the  purse  belongs  to  the  passenger  or 

'  not,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  throwing  too  much  responsibility  upon  the  police 
to  expect  them  to  take  any  action  in  the  affair,  until  there  is  a  breach  of  the 
peace.  Even  so  the  Lieutenant  Governor  does  not  see  how  the  police  could 
escape  the  responsibility,  eventually,  of  coming  to  a  conclusion  from  the  facts 
passing  before  their  eyes,  and  taking  a  line  of  action  founded  upon  that  conclu- 
sion. For,  suppose  the  passenger  to  prepare  to  resist  those  who  offer  to  take  his 
purse,  are  the  police  to  hold  his  hands  fur  fear  of  the  parties  coming  to  blows ; 
or  if  he  do  resist,  and  so  a  breach  of  the  peace  occurs,  is  he  to  be  taken  up  for 
causing  it?  That  would  be  to  act  on  the  conclusion  that  the  assailants  had  a 
right  to  force  the  purse  out  of  the  passenger's  possession.    Or  are  the  assailants 
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Jo  be  taken  up?  That  would  be  a  line  of  action  founded  on  the  contrary  co'n- 
clusioD.  As  then  the  police  must  be  driven  at  last  into  assuming  the  responsi- 
bility of  coming  to  a  rational  conclusion,  under  the  circumstances,  as  to  whether 
the  party  resorting  to  force  has  a  right  to  do  so  or  not,  what  reason  can  there 
be  to  prohibit  them  from  so  acting  at  first,  before  any  such  calamity  has 
happened  ? 

11.  The  lieutenant  Governor  is  unable  to  see  any  difference  of  principle  when 
the  case  is  one  of  forcible  entry,  which  is  no  less  an  outrage,  when  without 
colour  of  law,  than  the  forcible  seizure  of  personal  property ;  and  he  believes 
that  in  any  case  unconnected  with  indigo,  no  one  would  question  the  propriety 
of  the  police  interfering  to  protect  a  subject  from  such  an  outrage.  Suppose  the 
case  reversed,  and  that  these  ryots,  alleging  that  Mr.  Larmour  had  promised  to 
let  tbem  have  the  use  of  his  houses  and  grounds,  had  eutered  that  gentleman's 
premises,  and  insisted  on  sowing  his  garden  with  rice,  or  had  taken  possession 
of  his  factory  to  store  their  grain  in  it,  the  Lieutenant  Governor  doubts  if 
Mr.  Grote  would  hold  that  on  Mr.  Larmour's  call  on  the  police  for  protection  it 
would  be  throwing  t<»o  much  responsibility  on  the  darogah  to  expect  him  to  act 
on  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Larmour  had  a  right  to  such  protection,  under  the 
circumstances. 

12.  Indeed  every  public  officer  must  act  in  the  exercise  of  his  proper  func- 
tions on  his  own  responsibility  ;  and  he  could  not  be  relieved  from  that  necessity 
without  making  him  altogether  useless.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  see  a  case  in  which  the 
responsibility  of  forming  a  rational  conclusion  under  the  circumstances  can  be 
less  than  one  in  which  a  party  pretending  to  no  claim  beyond  what  may  or  may 
not  be  a  valid  ground  of  civil  action,  and  setting  up  no  pretence  of  owner- 
ship, or  possession,  or  right  of  possession,  in  a  particular  field,  which  field  is 
known  to  be  in  the  undisputed  possession  of  another  party,  sends  men  upon 
that  field  to  cause  it  to  be  sown  with  something  the  possessor  of  the  field  ob- 
jects to. 

13.  It  is  the  course  which  Mr.  Grote  has  prescribed  in  the  present  case  which 
appears  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  principle  above 
laid  down,  and  certainly  to  be  open  to  the  objection  that  it  throws  undue  respon- 
sibility on  the  police.  By  this  course  the  police  were  prohibited  from  protecting, 
in  the  use  of  their  own  land,  such  ryots  as  had  engagements  with  the  factory, 
and  were  now  "on  any  pretext "  holding  back  from  the  performance  of  their 
bargains.  How  is  the  darogah  to  ascertain  whether  the  ryot  has  or  has  not 
made  such  an  engagement  r  There  is  nothing  in  what  passes  before  his  eyes 
to  show  how  that  fact  stands.  He  cannot  know  the  fact,  or  form  a  rational  guess 
on  the  point,  without  ^tuui-judicial  inquiry ;  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  he  has 
no  authority  to  enter  into  any  such  inquiry,  and  no  power  to  obtain  the  evidence, 
without  which  no  conclusion  upon  the  question  could  be  fonned.  This  alone 
seems  a  fatal  objection. 

14.  There  is,  however,  a  still  stronger  objection  to  this  course  of  proceeding, 
namely,  its  substantial  injustice.  Supposing  the  police  darogah  to  be  a  proper 
functionary  to  try  the  question  of  the  mutual  civil  obligations  of  the  two  parties; 
he  is,  by  the  proposed  course  of  procedure,  directed,  as  it  were,  to  execute 
judgment  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff,  if  he  decides  the  one  issue  of  engagement  or 
no  engagement  in  his  favour.  The  ryot  may  confess  the  engagement,  and 
still  have  many  irresistible  pleas  to  avoid  the  consequence  the  opposite  party 
insists  upon.  Nevertheless,  judgment  is  to  be  given  and  executed  against  him, 
without  hearing  one  of  his  pleas  or  prettnees,  as  they  are  called.  Such  a  system 
of  procedure  would  be  unjust. 

15.  For  example,  it  is  stated  to  be  a  common  occurrence  for  a  ryot  to  say  that 
he  is  willing,  according  to  his  engagement,  to  sow  so  many  beegahs  with  indigo, 
and  that  he  has  land  fit  for  the  purpose,  but  that  he  is  not  willing  to  occupy  his 
best  land  with  that  comparatively  unprofitable  crop,  as  his  best  land  is  capable  of 
growing  what  will  be  many  times  more  remunerative  to  him.  •  A  fairer  plea 
■cannot  be  imagined;  but  it  must  be  ignored  in  the  course  of  procedure  laid. 
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down  by  Mr.  Grotc,  which,  in  fact,  leaves  the  planter's  peons  to  select  for  indigo 
what  fields  they  please,  supported  passively,  to  say  the  least,  by  the  police. 

16.  The  Liutenant  Governor  cannot  but  disapprove  of  a  police  order  of  this 
character. 

17.  The  truth  is  that  disagreements  of  the  character  in  question  are  by  their 
very  nature  subjects  for  judicial  decision,  which  cannot  be  adjusted  without 
fully  hearing  both  parties.  There  is  no  doubt  that  as  the  law  now  stands  the 
moonsiff's  court,  or  the  higher  civil  courts,  are  the  only  authorities  who  have 
lawful  cognizauce  of  them.  To  these  courts,  therefore,  both  parties  should  be 
left.  If  either  party  to  the  contract  conceives  himself  to  be  wronged  by  the  other, 
it  is  for  him  to  sue  the  other  party.  In  the  supposed  case,  the  indigo  planter  is 
the  party  conceiving  himself  wronged.  It  is  for  him,  therefore,  not  to  judge  his 
own  case,  and  to  execute  by  his  own  peons  his  own  judgment  in  his  own  favour, 
but  to  sue  the  lyot  in  the  civil  court,  where  an  impartial  decision  is  possible. 
The  ryot  has  a  right  to  be  protected  against  any  other  course. 

18.  It  may  be  that  it  would  be  well  if  speedier  means  existed  of  getting  the 
case  adjudged,  and  specific  performance  judicially  ordered,  or  substantial  damages 
awarded,  than  the  moorisiff's  courts  afford.  But  to  iutroduce,  in  effect,  into  the 
system  of  procedure  in  such  cases  the  action  of  a  power  which  cannot  form  a 
judgmeut  on  the  question  in  dispute,  and  does  not  pretend  to  do  so,  is  to  take  a 
step  which  certainly  is  not  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

19.  In  his  letter  of  the  6th  ultimo,  Mr.  Grote  makes  some  remarks,  from  which 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  infers  that  he  is  not  sure  that  "  the  usual  practice  all 
over  the  country  "  in  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  indigo  is  supported  by  law.  But 
anything  is  supported  by  law  to  which  all  parties  interested  agree.  If  the  ryotg 
agree  to  such  minute  interference  «ith  their  crop  as  is  described,  all  is  as  it  should 
be ;  but  whenever  both  parties  do  not  agree,  neither  can  be  allowed  to  go  beyond 
his  lawful  rights,  whatever  they  may  be. 

20.  It  would  be  greatly  to  be  lamented  if  anything  should  check  indigo  culti- 
vation, so  long  as  it  is  a  wholesome  commercial  enterprise.  But  it  cannot  be 
supported  at  the  expense  of  justice  ;  and  no  wholesome  trade  requires  such  sup- 
port. If  the  cultivation  be,  as  it  must  be  presumed  to  be,  and  certainly  as  it 
ought  to  be,  for  the  mutual  advantage  of  both  the  producer  and  the  purchaser  of 
the  plant,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  see  why  one  party  should  be  less  eager  for  it 
than  the  other.  If  the  ryot  finds  that  on  certain  sorts  of  land,  at  the  price  offered 
him  for  indigo  plant,  that  cultivation  pays  him  better  than  any  other  ;  if  he  finds 
that  when  he  cultivates  indigo  he  is  no  less  secure  from  ill-treatment  than  other 
people  of  his  class,  and  if  the  peous  and  native  servants  of  the  factory  are  not 
allowed  to  harass  him,  so  as  to  disgust  him  with  the  business,  the  manufacturer 
should  be  in  no  difficulty.  In  such  a  wholesome  state  of  things  he  should  have 
no  more  law  suits  to  engage  in,  and  should  have  no  more  cause  either  to  fear  or 
to  hope  from  the  interference  of  the  magistrate  and  the  police  than  any  other 
man  engaged  in  fair  trade.  It  is  this  wholesome  state  of  things  which  should  be 
encouraged.  But  if  the  case  be  otherwise  in  any  particular  district,  or  with 
any  particular  planter,  the  obvious  inference  is,  that  either  indigo  is  not 
naturally  suited  to  that  place,  or  that  the  remedy  is  in  the  hands,  not  of  the  police, 
but  of  the  indigo  manufacturer  himself. 

21.  The  original  papers  received  with  your  office  letters  under  reply  are  here- 
with returned,  a  copy  being  kept  for  record  in  this  office. 
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From  A.  R.  Young,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to  the 
Officiating  Commissioner  of  the  Nuddea  Division  (No.  4939),  dated  the  9th 
August  1859. 

Sir, 

With  reference  to  the  correspondence  noted  on  the  margin,  I  am  directed  to 
inform  you  that  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  being 
desirous  to  have  before  him  further  information 
relative  to  the  system  on  which  indigo  cultivation 
is  carried  on  in  Bengal,  requests  that  you  will  have 
collected,  and  submit  w  ith  as  little  delay  as  possible, 
any  correspondence  ihere  may  be  in  your  office 
containing  either  facts  illustrative  of  the  system  or 
the  views  and  opinions  of  officers  in  the  division  who  have  given  their  attention 
to  the  subject. 


From  Cotuniijiioner  of  Nuddea,  No,  74  Ct,  dated  Iffth  April 
1849,  with  enclouHt*. 

From  Officiating  Comnomiooer  of  Nuddea,  No.82Ct.,  dated 
20th  April  1859,  with  eucloaurn. 

To  Coa>mi»*toner  of  Nuddea,  No,  M02,  dated  2d  June  1859. 
From  Comirissionrr  of  Nuddea,  No.  116  CL,  dated  ftth  Juna 
1849  with  eot-loaum. 

To  OnViatmg  Co.».rni»»iooer  of  Nuddea,  No.  4416,  dated  8I«t 
July  lt>«9. 


From  A.  Grote,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  the  Nuddea  Division,  to  the  Secretary 
to  the  Government  of  Bengal  (No.  14lCt.),  dated  the  7th  November  1839. 

Sir, 

In  reply  to  your  letter,  No.  4939,  dated  9th  August  last,  I  beg  to  submit,  in 
original,  the  correspondence  noted  in  the  margin,* 

which,  but  for  other  pressing  duties,  would  have    ^  cTLbU  ^\^K^at,c?'?,.L7?,^Vi,s?2' 

,  i  •  ,    ,    r  *  °.   i  •  Magistrate  of  Mnondmlaoad,  No.  451, 4aUd  15th  Julj  18i 


been  laid  before  Government  last  year  in  con-  Magistrate  «f  Nuddea,  No.  aie.  dated  aatk  j«iy  its*,  with 
tinuation  of  the  reportt  on  the  same  subject,  which    'J°  """l<fur!*o  _  „  M        .  „  ,  ,Q,k  * 

I  _ ,  i  Magistrate  of  Haras*t,  No.  jOO,  dated  19th  June  1B48. 

I  made  on  the  19th  August  1856.    No  orders  were    Maturate  of  je«u»e,  No.  424.  dated  auui  July  ists,  with  aa 
ever  passed  on  this  report,  and  the  object  of  my  ^"x^m*. 
second  call  on  the  magistrates  of  the  indigo  districts 

w  as  to  enable  me  by  means  of  a  supplement  to  it  to  draw  again  the  attention  of 
Government  to  a  most  impoitant  question. 

2.  In  the  interim  a  case  occurred  in  Baraset  in  which  I  had  to  amend  what  I 
considered  to  be  a  mistaken  order  issued  to  his  police  by  the  joint  magistrate  of 
that  district  j  and  as  he  adhered  to  the  view  which  led  to  his  order,  I  thought  it 
due  to  an  intelligent  and  zealous  officer  to  lay  his  objections  to  my  proceedings 
before  Government.  This  reference  has  been  disposed  of  duriug  my  absence 
from  the  office,  and  its  purport,  even  if  it  were  not  for  your  present  call,  assures 
me  that  the  great  question  which  I  reported  on  three  years  ago  has  at  last  been 
taken  up  in  earnest. 

3.  Bt  fore  remarking  on  the  enclosures  now  forwarded,  I  shall  ask  permission 
to  make  one  respectful  observation  on  paragraph  7  of  your  letter,  No.  4516, 
dated  2)st  July  last,  just  referred  to.  The  question  which  I  intended  to  put  to 
Government,  in  my  reference  in  Mr.  Larmour's  case,  w  as  not  that  which  is  defined 
in  th.it  paragraph.  1  did  mean  to  say  that  my  order  was  that  which  Mr.  Eden 
should  have  is»ued  in  the  first  instance,  or,  in  the  words  of  your  letter,  that  the 
course  of  announcing  that  no  protection  should  be  given  to  ryots  against  physical 
interference,  kc.,  was  that  which  Mr.  Eden  should  have  adopted.  My  order  was 
necessary  aud  justifiable  only  as  corrective  of  the  misimpreasion  which  had  been 
produced  by  the  previous  order  of  Mr.  Eden.  The  question,  as  I  wished  to 
submit  it,  was  whether  Mr.  Eden  was  right  in  the  terms  of  his  order,  which  were 
conditional,  or  whether  he  should  have  renamed  from  using  such  terms. 

4.  I  now  proceed  to  notice  the  Magistrates'  reports. 

5  Baraset. — Mr.  Eden  refers  in  his  opening  paragraph  to  the  first  Charghat 
dispute  in  1858,  the  correspondence  regarding  which  was  submitted  to  Govern- 
ment for  perusal  with  my  letter,  Nos74Ct.  aud  116  Ct.,  dated  respectively  15th 
April  aud  6th  June  last.  The  features  of  this  dispute  were  in  the  main  similar 
to  those  of  the  last  which  the  Lieutenant  Governor  disposed  of,  in  your  lettir  above 
quoted,    lu  my  opinion,  the  magistrate's  orders  interfered  with  Mr.  larmour's 
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exercise  of  his  powers  as  a  landholder,  and  required  modification.  In  this,  as  in 
the  last  Charghat  case,  this  corrective  order  of  mine  went  beyond  what  was  called 
for  by  the  state  of  the  case  as  it  came  originally  before  the  magistrate. 

6.  In  the  paragraphs  which  follow,  Mr.  Eden  refers  to  the  Hobrah  case,  some 
particulars  of  which  have  also  been  before  his  Honour  the  Lieutenant  Governor, 
on  the  petition  of  Mr.  Prestwich.  The  factory  party  appear  here  to  have  been 
entirely  in  the  wrong,  though  the  police  declared  otherwise.  1  note  here  an* 
expression  of  Mr.  Eden  which  charges  the  police  generally  with  partiality  towards 
the  planter. 

7.  Mr.  Eden  then  goes  into  the  general  question  of  the  indigo  system,  which 
I  reserve  for  notice  presently. 

8.  Nuddea. — Mr.  Cockerell  reports,  that  no  serious  disputes  occurred  in  his 
district  during  the  sowing  seasons  of  1857-58 ;  46  cases  altogether  had  occurred 
in  the  two  years  connected  with  indigo  cultivation ;  29  of  these  were  complaints 
by  ryots,  and  in  the  majority  of  these,  as  of  the  others,  the  prosecutions  failed. 
In  the  eight  cases  which  proceeded  to  conviction,  the  ryots  were  punished  in  two ; 
their  landholders,  as  instigators  against  the  planter,  in  two ;  and  in  four  cases,  one 
or  both  parties  were  bound  down  to  keep  the  peace. 

9.  Moorshedabad  and  Jessore. — In  neither  of  ihese  districts  had  any  serious 
disturbances  occurred.  Two  partial  affrays  took  place  in  the  Magoorah  sub- 
division of  Jessore,  and  the  Magistrate's  enclosed  statement  shows,  that  a  great 
many  petitions  against  planters'  proceedings,  and  vice  versa,  had  been  presented 
in  the  same  subdivision.  Unfortunately  the  return  does  not  show  the  result  of 
inquiry  into  these  complaints. 

10.  On  the  whole,  the  sowing  seasons  of  the  three  past  years  have  gone  off 
quietly  in  this  divi-ion.  The  magistrate  was  known  to  be  on  the  alert  in  the 
three  districts  in  which  disputes  generally  occur.  In  Moorshedabad  the  Messrs. 
Watson  have  scarcely  a  rival  factory  to  contend  with,  and  their  large  zemindaree 
interests  enable  them  to  carry  any  point  with  their  tenantry. 

1 1.  This  practice  cf  planters  taking  leases  from  the  landholders  has  lately 
prevailed  in  Nuddea,  and  is  being  extended  as  much  as  possible  to  Jessore.  By 
this  means  the  planter  gets  rid  of  the  local  influence  which  he  supposed  to  be 
always  opposed  to  his  factory  interests,  and  concentrates  it  in  himself.  Large 
sums  by  way  of  bonus  are  given  by  many  planters  for  these  teases,  and  in  some 
cases  (Chciwrasee,  for  in>tauce,  in  Baraset,  which  is  held  by  the  Hobrah  concern) 
tl\e  rent  which  they  engage  to  pay  under  the  lease  is  higher  than  the  known 
Mofussil  reutal. 

12.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  comparatively  few  affrays  which  are 
reported  now  are  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  withdrawal  from  the  field  held 
by  the  indigo  concern  of  this  adverse  landholder  interest,  though  in  some  mea- 
sure also  to  the  establishment  of  subdivisions,  and  to  improved  efficiency  of  out- 
police.  The  ryot,  knowing  the  various  means  of  annoyance  in  the  hands  of  a 
planter  landholder,  is  disposed  to  comply  with  the  latter's  wishes,  and  will 
engage  to  grow  plant  for  him,  though  protesting  perhaps,  while  taking  the 
factory  seed,  that  he  would  much  prefer  to  sow  rice.  In  thus  complying,  he 
perhaps  dtclines  the  proflered  advance  from  the  factory,  under  the  idea  that  his 
acceptance  of  it  will  get  him  into  trouble;  perhaps  it  is  convenient  to  him  to 
take  it,  as  he  obtains  it  without  interest.  In  no  case,  I  quite  believe,  does  tho 
ryot  delibcrati  ly  grow  indigo  under  the  impression  that  the  crop  will  yield  him 
profit,  and  in  many  he  grows  it  without  reckoning  on  obtaining  a  return  even  of 
the  rent  which  he  has  to  pay  for  the  land. 

13.  And  that  some  degree  of  compulsion  was  exercised  in  the  first  days  of  the 
introduction  of  the  manufacture  into  this  country  is  to  be  implied,  I  think,  from 
the  t  nor  of  the  rules  embodied  in  Regulation  XXXIII.  of  1795.  The  right  of 
the  Khoodkhast  rvot  to  grow,  or  to  refrain  from  growing,  the  plant,  at  his  own 

pleasure. 


•  "  The  Buxkunduzcs  were  helping  the  factory,  as  the  police  alwayt  do  when  deputed  to  keep 
the  pence." 
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pleasure,  is  there  proclaimed  in  a  manner  that  suggests  the  presumption  that  he 
had  not  in  the  four  years  of  experience  at  Benares  at  all  events  been  treated  as  a 
free  agent.  From  the  mention  made  in  this  law,  however,  of  the  Bengal  system 
of  indigo  cultivation,  it  would  appear  to  have  been  one  entirely  of  contract  with 
the  ryots,  a  system  which  Government  then  and  havo  since  encouraged.  See 
Section  III.  Regulation  XX.  of  1812,  enjoining  the  registry  of  indigo  contracts, 
and  Regulation  VI.  of  1823,  which,  recognising  the  advance  system,  and  the 
reasonableness  of  giving  the  planter  a  lien  on  the  crop,  for  the  production  of 
which  he  advances,  supplies  him  with  the  means  of  obtaining  summary  redress 
for  evasions  or  breaches  of  contract  on  the  part  of  the  ryots. 

14.  Why  this  summary  remedy  proved  insufficient  can  only  be  conjectured, 
but  that  it  did  so  is  announced  in  the  preamble  of  Regulation  V.  of  1830,  when 
breach  of  indigo  contract  was  declared  to  be  a  misdemeanor,  and  subject  to  the 
penalties  prescribed  in  Section  V.  Regulation  VII.  of  1819.  Instigators  to  such 
breach  were  to  be  jointly  liable  with  the  contracting  ryots ;  but  while  these 
stringent  provisions  were  enacted  for  enforcing  the  performance  of  his  contract, 
a  mode  of  extricating  himself  summarily  from  arbitrary  claims  made  on  him  by 
the  factory  was  provided  for  the  ryot,  Section  V. 

This  course  is  still  open  to  him,  though  he  is  no  longer  punishable  for  mis- 
demeanor for  not  performing  his  contract. 

15.  I  believe  these  summary  remedies  have  rarely  been  resorted  to  either  by 
planter  or  ryot.  Suits  under  both  the  above  laws  had  to  be  instituted  at  the  Sudder 
stations,  for  there  were  no  local  courts  competent  to  entertain  them  till  1831. 

The  process,  too,  was  probably  costly,  and  not  always  successful.    Whatever  may     Regulation  V. 

be  the  cause  of  these  provisions  being  inoperative,  it  is  certain  that  the  planter 

has  the  means  of  indemnifying  himself  for  loss  of  indigo  crop  to  the  extent  of  the 

evading  ryot's  property,  and  that  the  unwilling  cultivator  may  deposit  in  Court 

any  balance  due  from  him  under  an  expired  contract,  and  relieve  himself  of  all 

obligation  to  the  factory. 

16.  Mr.  Eden,  it  will  be  seen,  holds  extreme  views  on  the  subject  of  the  exist- 
ing contract  system.  He  holds  that  these  contracts  are  not  bond Jidty  and  that  it 
is  only  by  means  of  oppression  and  compulsion  that  the  planter  succeeds  in 
obtaining  any  indigo.  There  is,  I  remark,  a  great  deal  of  bold  assertion  in 
Mr.  Eden's  statements.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  large  produce  of  the 
districts  of  this  division  would  be  raised  so  quietly  as  it  is  were  his  description 
of  the  system  a  correct  one.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  pronounce  it  in- 
correct. 

17.  I  can  believe  that,  under  the  practice  of  taking  leases  which  now  obtains, 
the  planter  does  not  lay  the  same  stress  as  he  formerly  did  on  having  written 
contracts  from  his  ryots.  He  relies  on  his  zemindaree  influence  to  yet  his  plant 
sown  when  the  season  comes  round,  and  if  he  has  ordinary  tact,  this  influence 
would  be  quite  sufficient.  The  same  influence  exerted  by  a  native  zemindar 
enables  him  to  indemnify  himself  through  bis  tenantry  for  many  a  disbursement 
incurred,  such  as  payments  of  tines,  marriage  Ices,  &c.  It  is  au  influence  which 
is  gradually  on  the  wane,  and  which  will  be  well  nigh  brought  to  an  end  by 
Act  X.  of  1859,  if  the  instruments  for  working  this  law  effectually  be  made 
readily  available. 

18.  Many  planters  urpe  that  they  would  rather  not  be  landholders,  if  they 
had  but  the  means  of  enforcing  the  performance  by  the  ryots  of  their  contracts. 
It  will  be  Heeu  from  some  of  the  enclosures  of  Mr.  Cockerell's  Report,  that  the 
necessity  for  securing  leases  of  estates  at  heavy  expenditure  is  alluded  to  as  a 
grievance.  I  venture  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  this  allusion.  In  these  days  of 
high  market  prices  for  agricultural  produce  no  planter  would  find  it  possible  to 
strike  a  bargain  with  a  ryot  for  growing  indigo  who  did  not  offer  fur  better  terms 
than  it  has  been  the  custom  hitherto  to  offer. 

19.  Mr.  Cockerell  takes  a  justerand  more  impartial  view  of  the  planter's  posi- 
tion than  Mr.  Eden.  He  is  not  opposed  to  the  re-enactment  of  the  rescinded 
Sections  of  Regulation  V.  of  1830.  Mr.  Molony  is  in  favour  of  a  suggestion 
which  was  thrown  out  for  discussion,  rather  than  deliberately  recommended  for 
adoption,  in  my  report  of  1850,  viz.  the  extension  of  the  planter's  lieu  on  the  land 
to  actual  occupancy  if  necessary.    In  their  petition  to  the  Legislative  Council  of 
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last  year,  the  planters  have  extracted  paragraphs  13,  14,  and  part  of  15  from  my 
letter  in  question,  in  support  of  their  statement  of  grievances,  and  as  indicating 
the  mode  in  which  these  should  be  redressed  ;  but  assuredly  I  did  not  intend 
that  what  had  occurred  to  me  as  offering  a  partial  remedy  to  obvious  deficiencies 
in  the  existing  law  could  be  with  justice  applied  off-hand.  Such  a  provision 
could  not  indeed  safely  be  applied  at  all,  if  plausible  grounds  offered  for  doubting 
generally,  as  Mr.  Eden  does,  the  genuine  character  of  the  contract. 

•20.  The  penai  provisions  for  breach  of  contract,  under  Regulation  VII.  of  1819, 
have  now  been  extended  to  the  Presidency  Towns  by  Act  XIII.  of  1859,  for  all 
fraudulent  breaches  of  contract  by  artificers,  workmen,  and  labourers  under 
advances.  The  pleas  for  this  extension,  as  the  preamble  to  the  Act  states,  are 
the  loss  and  inconvenience  which  has  been  sustained  by  manufacturers,  tradesmen, 
and  others,  and  the  insufficiency  of  remedy  by  suit  in  the  civil  couns  for  reco- 
very of  damages.  These  are  exactly  the  pleas  urged  by  the  planters  for  an 
extension  of  similar  provisions  to  fraudulent  breaches  of  iudigo  contracts. 

21 .  I  am  strongly  in  favour  of  giving  every  encouragement  withiu  reasonable 
limits  to  the  manufacturers  of  indigo,  and  I  am  convinced,  notwithstanding  the 
strong  assertions'  that  have  been  made  to  the  contrary,  that  they  are  by  no 
means  the  unpopular  class  represented  in  Mr.  Eden's  Report.  "  It  would  indeed," 
as  his  honour  has  justly  remarked  in  paragraph  20  of  his  letter  referred  to  above, 
"be  greatly  to  be  lamented  if  anything  should  check  indigo  cultivation  ;"  and, 
feeling  this,  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  effect  of  the  orders  conveyed  in  that  letter 
may  not,  by  misinterpretation  on  the  part  of  the  district  police  authorities,  be 
unfavourable  to  planting  enterprise. 


From  A.  Grote,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  the  Nuddea  Division,  to  the  Magistrates 
of  Jessore,  Moorshcdabad,  Nuddea,  and  Baraset  (No.  30),  dated  the  17lh 
May  1868. 

Sir, 

Referring  to  your  office  letter,  noted  in  the  margin,  in  replv  to  ray  call, 

No.  425,  dated  17th  July  1868.  No"  60>  of  the  llth  June  1856> 1  «*quest  lhe  favour  of  your  report- 
No.  67S,  dated  24th  July  1856.  ing  on  any  disturbances  connected  with  the  sowing  of  indigo  which 
No.  its,  dated  loth  July  1856.  may  have  occurred  in  your  district  during  the  two  seasons  which 
No.  376,  dated  30th  June  1866.  have  since  passed. 

2.  I  shall  be  glad  also  to  have  the  benefit  of  any  remarks  which  may  occur  to 
you  on  the  annexed  extract  (paragraph  12  to  end)  from  my  report  to  Government 
on  that  occasion,  as  I  am  about  to  draw  the  attention  of  Government  again  to 
the  subject. 


From  W.  C.  Spencer,  Esq.,  Officiating  Magistrate,  Moorshedabad,  to  .4.  Grote ,  Esq., 
Commissioner  of  the  Nuddea  Division  (No.  451),  dated  the  15th  July  1858. 

Sir, 

With  reference  to  your  letter,  No.  30,  dated  the  17th  May  last,  I  have  the 
honour  to  report,  for  your  information,  that  nothing  worthy  of  the  name  of  a 
disturbance  connected  with  the  sowing  of  indigo  lias  occurred  during  the  two 
seasons  referred  to,  as  1  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  nip  iu  the  bud  any  dis- 
putes which  seemed  likely  to  occur. 

2.  With  advertence  to  your  2d  paragraph,  I  beg  to  submit  the  following 
remarks : — No  one  can,  I  think,  doubt  the  necessity  for  legislation  on  this  subject, 
for,  until  some  law  be  passed,  planters  will  still  continue  to  take  the  law  into 
their  own  hands,  and  affrays  will  always  be  liable  to  occur  in  consequence;  but 
it  is  easier  to  point  out  an  evil  than  suggest  a  remedy.  The  interests  of  the 
planters  appear  to  demand  that  some  summary  po  vers  should  be  vested  in  them 
by  law  ;  but  I  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  principle 
of  summary  occupancy  oi  the  land  by  the  planter  on  his  own  responsibility.  The 
principle  is  a  new  one  in  legislation  on  contracts  of  such  a  commercial  character 
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as  those  between  a  planter  and  a  ryot,  who  probably  holds  his  land  on  some  tem- 
porary agreement  from  some  other  zemindar,  and  it  is  almost  an  invasion  of  a 
zemindar's  rights.  Two  liens  on  one  piece  of  ground  are  dangerous  privileges  to 
grant.  Imagine  a  zemindar  insisting  on  distraining  the  indigo  crop  on  the  very 
day  that  the  planter  sends  to  cut  it,  or  imagine  contend inc  planters,  each  holding 
a  lien  on  the  same  crop,  and  the  zemindar  asserting  his  at  the  same  time.  I  only 
give  these  as  the  most  obvious  instances,  but  hundreds  of  others  would  suggest 
themselves  to  a  native  zeuiimlar,  who  could  either  compel  or  was  secure  of  the 
co-opt  ration  of  his  ryots. 

3.  Another  objection  is,  that  the  power  of  occupancy  in  the  lands  of  au  out- 
sider is  in  itself  an  irritating  species  of  authority  to  be  avoided  if  possible.  Its 
exercise  is  very  apt  to  rouse  a  ryot  to  resistance,  even  against  his  better  reason. 
The  very  best  1  ules  cannot  prevent*  by  the  Gomashta  of  a  factory  under  any  *Sic.  in  oriq 
summary  process,  but  the  powers  thus  given  them  will  rouse  their  inventive 
faculties  to  the  highest  point.  The  proposed  clause  exceeds  in  its  summary 
character  the  laws  of  distraint  and  sale;  for  even  under  these  laws  the  zemin- 
dar can  only  attach  ;  he  cannot  take  what  he  demands,  and  leaves  the  ryot  to 
recover  it ;  and  for  my  own  part,  I  cannot  wish  to  see  the  principle  of  these 
laws  extended  in  this  country,  even  under  European  management,  if  better 
ius  can  be  devised. 


4.  Neither  do  I  think  that  planters  themselves  as  a  body  demand  such  a  large 
accession  of  power.  It  is  often  insisted  on  as  necessary,  but  this  is  partly  owing 
to  their  present  habit  of  taking  possession  of  their  rights,  law  or  no  law.  The 
same  demand  is  made  by  every  one  who  finds  himself  cheated  right  und  left. 
The  only  difference  in  this  case  is,  that  it  is  a  question  of  time,  a  few  hours 
making  all  the  difference  in  the  execution  or  breach  of  the  contract.  I  should, 
nevertheless,  prefer  to  see  such  contracts  generally  executed  under  a  compulsory 
penal  enactment  than  by  the  arbitrary  agency  of  the  other  party.  There  is  a 
general  objection  to  such  penalties  as  that  proposed,  viz.  that  it  renders  one  party 
at  least  very  careless  after  the  contract  is  signed,  and  is  only  a  slight  incentive  to 
honesty  in  all  cases,  whilst  in  many  it  is  the  very  reverse,  more  particularly  so 
in  the  case  of  Bengali  ryots. 

5.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  planters  would,  in  practice,  thank  us  for  the  power 
given.  They  would  prefer  a  law  which  compelled  a  ryot  to  work  in  his  own 
lield  himself,  for  khamar  cultivation  does  not  pay  them.  I  can  very  well  imagine 
every  ryot  in  a  zemindaree  ordered  to  abstain  from  sowing  on  the  critical  day 
(the  order  would  involve  no  great  risk).  Could  the  planter  on  such  a  sudden 
notice  sow  the  whole  of  the  lands  himself?  But  if  each  ryot  knew  that  a  month's 
imprisonment  hangs  over  him,  such  evasions  would  be  rare.  I  find,  on  inquiry, 
that  most  planters  in  this  part  of  the  country  have  only  asked  for  the  summary 
punishment  of  the  ryots,  appearing  to  have  been  satisfied  with  the  working  of 
Regulation  V.  of  1830 ;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  year's  experience  of  a 
similar  penal  law  would  have  a  better  effect  on  ryots  for  the  future  than  the 
granting  to  the  planter  of  the  lien  proposed,  with  this  advantage,  that  the  land 
is  left  entirely  in  the  ryot's  own  hands,  being  merely  compelled  to  fulfil  in  person 
his  own  promise.  We  should  thus  know  how  far  the  new  law  is  made  of  use. 
In  the  other  case  we  could  only  hear  how  far  it  was  abused,  and  probably  not 
that  completely. 

6.  I  do  not,  however,  see  any  reasonable  objection  to  giving  the  planter  a  right 
of  occupancy  till  the  crop  be  cut  by  a  decree  of  court,  whenever  he  may  think 
it  necessary  to  apply  for  such  power.  A  planter  has  generally  some  inkling  of 
the  plans  of  his  ryots,  and  in  ordinary  cases  could,  by  this  means,  protect  himself 
from  loss ;  but,  in  order  to  ensure  this  more  efficiently,  why  should  not  a  magis- 
trate, pending  the  decision  of  a  case,  be  empowered,  when  an  expected  inundation 
or  other  cause  nnder  it  advisable,  to  give  the  crop  to  the  planter,  on  cash  or 
other  good  security  being  deposited,  calculated  according  to  the  average  value  of 
indigo,  if  the  crop  is  ready  to  be  cut,  or  when  the  crop  has  only  been  lately 
sown,  and  not  ready  for  cutting,  a  sufficient  sum  to  ensure  it  from  wilful  injury, 
and  in  order  to  protect  the  planter  against  the  danger  of  a  ryot  refusing  to  fulfil 
his  engagement  just  at  sowing  time ;  a  register  might  be  kept  at  the  magistrate's 
court,  and  the  court  of  his  sub-divisional  subordinates,  in  which  to  register  all 
indigo  contracts  betweeo  a  planter  and  a  ryof,  a  small  fee  being  taken  to  defray 
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the  expense  of  keeping  up  the  books,  &c. ;  for,  though  by  this  the  work  of  the 
offices  would  be  slightly  increased,  I  feel  sure  that  the  results  would  be  beneficial, 
as  in  that  case  the  registry  would  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  the  contract,  and  all  that  would  have  to  be  determined  would  be  whether 
the  contract  had  been  fulfilled  or  not,  in  which  there  could  not  be  very  much 
difficulty;  and  every  non-fulfilment  of  contract  should  be  punished  summarily, 
as  recommended  above. 

7.  I  have  had  much  other  business  to  perform  lately,  and  the  subject  itself 
is  one  uhich  required  some  consideration  and  inquiry  ;  I  trust  therefore  you 
will  excuse  the  delay  which  has  occurred  in  replying  to  your  letter. 


From  F.  R.  Cockerell,  Esq.,  Magistrate  of  Nuddea,  to  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Nuddea  Division  (No.  246),  dated  26  July  1858. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  report  on  the  subject  of  your  letter,  No.  30,  of  the  17th 
May  last. 

2.  There  have  been  no  disturbances  involving  any  actual  breach  of  the  peace 
regarding  indigo  sowing  during  the  seasons  1857-58,  within  this  district. 

3.  The  number  of  cases  connected  with  this  subject,  instituted  in  theFoujdaree 
courts  throughout  the  district  during  these  seasons,  has  been  in  the  year  1857 
29  cases,  in  the  present  year  16.  Of  the  former,  nine  cases  were  instituted  by 
the  zemindar  or  his  local  agent,  three  by  the  planter,  and  17  by  the  ryot.  The 
prosecution  in  nearly  the  whole  number  fell  to  the  ground,  it  appearing  from  the 
records  that  in  two  cases  only  was  it  found  necessary  to  take  steps  to  bring  the 
defendants  into  court,  and  in  those  two  cases  both  parties  were  bound  down  to 
keep  the  peace  for  short  periods  in  light  personal  recognizances.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice  also  that  in  14  of  the  29  cases  the  planters  were  natives,  in  1 5,  Euro* 
peans. 

4.  Of  the  latter  (or  the  16  cases  instituted  during  the  present  year),  12  were 
instituted  by  the  ryots  aud  four  by  the  planters  :  the  prosecution  in  nine  out  of 
the  12,  and  one  out  of  the  four  cases,  fell  to  the  ground  ;  in  one  case  the  ryots 
were  sentenced  to  fine  or  imprisonment  for  instituting  a  false  and  vexatious  com- 
plaint at  the  instigation  of  the  zemindar;  in  another  case  certain  ryots  of  Kish- 
topore  were  imprisoned  for  committing  a  violent  assault  on  the  factory  gomashtah 
when  he  came  to  look  after  the  sowings ;  in  a  third  both  parties  were  bound  over 
to  keep  the  peace;  iu  two  other  cases  the  zemindar  was  convicted  of  instigating 
the  ryots  to  oppose  the  planters,  and  bound  over  in  persoual  recognizance  to  keep 
the  peace;  and  in  the  sixth  case  a  factory  gomashtah  was  required  to  furnish 
personal  security  with  the  same  object. 

5.  Scarcely  any  accurate  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at  as  regards  tiie  sufficiency 
or  otherwise  of  the  existing  law,  as  it  affects  the  relations  between  planter  and 
ryot,  from  these  statistics,  for  the  planter  has  generally  found  it  necessary  to  ac- 
quire zemindaree  rights  wherever  his  indigo  manufacturing  line  of  operations 
extended,  and  thus  again,  a  power  of  exacting  the  fulfilment  of  their  coutracts  by 
the  ryots  who  take  his  advances,  which  the  present  state  of  the  law  fails  to  afford 
him ;  and  throughout  this  district  nearly  all  the  indigo  planters  are  for  the  most 
part  their  own  zemindars. 

6.  On  the  subject  of  the  remarks  extracted  from  your  letter  to  Government, 
and  forwarded  with  your  letter  under  acknowledgment,  I  have,  as  directed,  com- 
municated with  those  gentlemeu  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  indigo  in  this  dis- 
trict, whose  long  experience  of  the  working  of  the  present  system  and  chief 
interest  in  the  subject  must  necessarily  give  weight  to  their  opinion  on  any  pro- 
posed amelioration  of  the  existing  law. 

7.  Mr.  Larmour  considers  that  the  best  remedy  for  the  present  practically  un- 
protected state  of  the  planter,  in  his  dealings  with  the  ryots,  who  receive  his 
advances  for  sowing  indigo,  would  he  afforded  by  placing  the  enforcement  of  the 
contract  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrate's  court,  as  by  the  provisions  of 
Regulation  VII.  of  1819  the  enforcement  of  the  performance  of  a  contract  for  any 
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other  specific  work  already  lies.  "  Why,"  says  Mr.  Larmour, "  should  the  planter 
be  the  only  contractor  unprotected  by  the  power  to  institute  summary  process  in 
the  magistrate's  court,  the  only  kind  of  summary  process  that  would  prove  effec- 
tive in  operation  in  the  case  of  indigo  producing  contracts  f  "  He  considers  that 
the  present  mode  of  redress  afforded  to  the  planter  through  a  civil  summary  suit 
altogether  useless,  and  a  means  that,  in  this  district  at  least,  is  never  resorted  to. 
He  further  urges  the  expediency  of  re-enacting  some  such  legal  provisions  as, 
under  Section  III.  Regulation  V.  of  1830,  rendered  the  instigator  to  a  breach  of 
contract  for  producing  indigo  liable  to  the  penalties  of  fine  or  imprisonment.  A 
hostile  zemindar's  power,  in  the  present  state  of  the  law,  to  injure  and  embarrass 
the  planter  with  impunity,  by  instigating  his  ryots,  or  indeed  compelling  them,  to 
evade  the  performance  of  their  contracts,  is,  Mr.  Larmour  considers,  perhaps  the 
greatest  evil  the  planter  has  to  contend  with.  He  cites,  as  an  instance,  the  case 
of  Sham  C'hundcr  Pall  Chowdhurree,  who,  coming  into  possession  of  the  pro- 
prietary right  of  an  estate  of  which  he  (Mr.  Larmour)  holds  the  putnee,  failed  in 
his  attempt  to  obtain  through  the  civil  courts  the  annulment  of  the  putnee 
tenure,  actually  summoned  his  ryots  of  another  estate  who  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  receiving  Mr.  Larraour's  advances  for  producing  indigo,  and  took  from  them 
personal  recognizances  in  various  amounts,  binding  them  down  not  to  sow  a 
beegah  of  land  for  the  Bengal  Indigo  Company. 

8.  Mr.  Savi  is  of  opinion  that  what  is  most  required  is  the  power  to  obtaiu  bv 
summary  process,  in  the  magistrate's  court,  a  lien  upon  the  iand  for  the  sowing  of 
which  advances  are  proved  to  have  been  made.  He  also  takes  the  same  view  as 
Mr.  Larmour  regarding  the  urgent  want  of  some  legal  provision  that  shall  render 
the  instigator  to  a  breach  of  contract  criminally  responsible.  The  rvot,  he  con- 
siders, if  left  to  himself,  would  comparatively  rarely  evade  the  j>erformance  of  his 
contract,  and  that  it  is  the  arbitrary  influence  of  the  hostile  zemindar  in  the 
majority  of  cases  which  makes  the  ryot  who  has  received  advances  refractorv. 

9.  Mr.  Tisscndie  also  points  out  the  utter  inefficacy  of  the  remedy  afforded  to 
the  planter  against  the  ryot  evading  his  contract  through  the  civil  courts,  and 
urges  that  necessity  has  compelled  the  planter  frequently  to  have  recourse  to 
arbitrary  measures  to  enforce  his  rights,  the  maintenance  of  which  the  present 
state  of  law  is  practically  insufficient  to  guarantee ;  he  considers  that,  to  make 
the  law  effective  iu  this  respect,  the  evasion  of  contracts  to  produce  indigo  must 
be  treated  as  a  criminal  offence. 

10.  The  other  gentlemen  whom  I  consulted  have  replied  to  my  communication 
in  a  joint  letter,  copy  of  which  1  annex  for  your  information,  as  the  most  forcible 
and  concise  expression  of  their  views  on  this  all-important  subject. 

11.  No  better  argument  can  be  adduced  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  civil  courts 
to  afford  redress  to  the  planter,  against  the  ryot  evading  his  contract,  than  the 
generally  asserted  fact  that  recourse  is  never  had  to  those  courts  to  obtain  redress 
in  such  cases.  The  generally  expressed  opinion  is,  that  summary  process  in  the 
magistrate's  court  alone  affords  a  remedy  applicable  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  and  the  issue  which  it  contains  appears  to  me  unanswerable,  «'  Why  should 
the  breach  of  all  other  contracts  for  a  specific  work  be  treated  as  a  misdemeanor, 
and  the  person  refusing  to  cultivate  indigo,  for  the  labour  expended  on  which  he 
has  received  advances,  beheld  amenable  to  the  civil  court  only  r  "  If  theoreti- 
cally the  enforcement  of  a  civil  contract  by  penal  enactments  be  regarded  as 
wrong  in  principle,  the  theory,  if  at  all,  should  be  uniformly  adopted  ;  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country  which  rendered  it  expedient,  to  treat  the  artizan  failing 
to  perforin  his  contract  as  a  misdemeanant,  are  no  less  applicable  to  the  refractory 
cultivator,  who  pockets  the  money  advanced  to  him  for  producing  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  indigo  and  subsequently  refuses  to  meet  his  engagement. 

12.  I  think  that  the  re-enactment  of  the  rescinded  sections  of  Regulation  V. 
of  1830,  or  the  framing  a  new  law,  that  shall  embrace  the  several  suggestions 
conveyed  in  the  communications  of  the  indigo  planters,  as  above-mentioned, 
accomimnied  by  such  restrictions  for  the  protection  of  the  rvot  as  Regulation  VII. 
of  1819  contains  in  regard  to  other  contracts,  is  much  required,  and  that  the  in- 
troduction of  some  such  measure  would  have  a  very  salutary  effect  in  all  indigo- 
growiug  districts.  I  would  give  jurisdiction  to  the  magistrate's  court  to  the 
extent  of  entertaining  all  summary  suits  instituted  to  enforce  the  performance  by 
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the  ryot  of  his  contract,  to  produce  a  certain  quantity  of  indigo,  both  at  the  time 
of  sowing  the  seed  and  cutting  the  plant.  The  magistrate  should  be  empowered 
to  order  the  land  to  be  sown,  or  the  plant  to  be  delivered,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
person  making  the  advanees.  If  the  ryot  should  prove  recusant,  and  elect  to 
undergo  the  penalty  for  non-fulfilment  of  contract,  the  planter  should,  I  think, 
be  guarded  against  the  loss  of  his  crop  by  obtaining  in  such  case  a  lien  on  the 
land  to  the  extent  of  producing  thereon  the  crops  for  which  he  is  proved  to  have 
made  advances.  Such  penalties  also  should  be  provided  for  the  onence  of  insti- 
gating a  ryot  to  evade  his  contract  as  would  serve  to  secure  the  person  making 
advances  for  the  cultivation  of  indigo  from  the  mischievous  effects  of  the  ill-will 
of  a  zemindar.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  breach  of  contracts  of  this  nature  is 
to  become  a  criminal  onence,  these  contracts  must  be  of  a  more  specific  and 
definite  character  than  I  take  to  be  the  prevailing  custom  at  the  present  time — 
they  must  be  written,  and  the  conditions  specific  as  regards  the  amouut  of  cash 
advance,  the  quantity  of  indigo  to  be  produced,  and  the  extent  and  identity  of 
the  land  upon  which  it  is  to  be  grown.  I  would  limit  the  period  of  contract,  to 
three  years,  and  if  some  inexpensive  mode  of  registration  of  such  contracts  could 
be  adopted  it  would  give  a  more  bona  Jide  character  to  the  transaction.  Unless 
the  contract  could  he  shown  to  be  of  the  specific  nature  above-mentioned,  the 
suit  instituted  to  enforce  the  performance  of  it  would  be  rejected,  as,  whilst  it  is 
doubtless  expedient  to  provide  some  effective  summary  process  by  which  the 
planter  may  legally  enforce  the  fulfilment  of  the  contract,  care  must  be  taken  to 
ascertain  that  the.  engagement  which  the  ryot  has  failed  to  perform  was  volun- 
tarily entered  into  by  him,  and  that  its  conditions  were  clearly  laid  down  aud 
understood  by  the  contracting  party.  The  remedy  through  the  civil  courts  is 
practically  no  less  insufficient  for  the  protection  of  the  ryot  in  one  sense  than  for 
the  planter  in  another.  Practically  the  ryot  who  has  once  taken  advances  for  the 
cultivation  of  indigo  is  held  to  be  under  a  perpetual  engagement  to  produce  so 
much  indigo,  or  it  may  be  an  increased  quantity  from  time  to  time;  he  has  not 
the  option  of  continuing  or  abandoning  the  cultivation  of  the  plant,  as  he  may 
find  most  profitable  to  himself.  Whilst  therefore  it  is  expedient  to  afford  legal 
protection,  in  the  only  way  in  which,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  can 
prove  effective  to  the  planter,  care  mu9t  he  taken  that  the  ryot  is  not  made 
criminallv  liaMe  for  the  performance  of  a  contract  which  he  did  not  undertake  of 
his  own  free  will. 

13.  At  Mr.  Forlong's  request  I  take  this  opportunity  of  forwarding  a  statement 
with  which  he  has  favoured  me,  showing  the  proportion  of  lands  appropriated  to 
the  cultivsition  of  indigo  and  other  produce  throughout  the  whole  estates  of 
Messrs.  Hills  and  Company  in  this  district. 


From  W.  Forlovg,  F.  Madagan,  E.  Roberts,  J.  White,  J.  IV.  Smith,  H.  Sibbaid, 
and  J.  Burrelt,  Esqrs.,  to  F.  11.  CockereU,  Esq.,  Magistrate,  Zillah  Nuddea, 
dated  30  June  1858. 

Dear  Sir, 

We  duly  received  your  letter  of  the  5th  instant,  which  would  have  met  with 
more  immediate  at  tern  ion  from  us  had  not  some  of  us  been  from  home,  and  in 
place  also  of  each  addressing  you  separately,  we  have  thought  it  better  to  offer 
our  united  opinions  relative  to  the  important  suggestions  made  bv  the  Commis- 
sioner in  his  letter  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  No.  94,  dated  19th  August 
1856. 

2.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Commissioner  confesses  that  the  law  is  deficient 
in  the  way  of  affording  the  planters  redress,  wheu  the  ryot  is  guilty  of  a  breach 
of  his  contract  with  him  to  sow  the  land  for  which  he  had  duly  received  an 
advance.  This  indeed  is  the  chief  grievance  of  which  the  planter  has  to 
complain  in  conducting  his  business ;  and  surely  the  legislature  might  arrive  at 
some  proper  solution  of  this  difficulty  by  an  Act  that  would  fairly  protect  both 
the  planter  and  the  ryot. 

3.  We  wrote  the  Commissioner  remarks  relative  to  the  repeal  of  Regulation  V. 
of  1830,  in  as  far  as  it  relates  to  its  two  most  important  Sections,  II.  and  III., 

but 
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but  wc  arc  not  aware  that  these  clauses  were  repealed  from  any  reason  save  that 
it  was  thought  unjust  to  visit  the  breach  of  a  civil  contract  with  penal  con- 
sequences; nothing  in  the  working  of  the  Act  proved  that  it  had  operated 
oppressively,  but  on  the  contrary  it  is  well  known  that  the  then  Governor 
General,  Lord  William  Bentinck,  looked  upon  the  Act  as  one  of  the  most  bene- 
ficial he  had  passed,  and  that  its  operation  had  proved  most  satisfactory.  The 
Act,  we  are  aware,  was  regarded  with  anything  but  approval  by  the  home  Govern- 
ment ;  but  Lord  William,  seeing  how  favourable  its  practical  results  were,  refused 
to  adopt  the  opinions  of  those  who,  uninformed  as  to  the  circumstances  which 
made  such  an  Act  necessary,  could  only  prove  that  in  law  it  was  theoretically 
wrong,  and  that  the  breach  of  the  civil  contracts  between  the  planter  and  the 
ryot  could  only  justify  civil  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  former  against  the 
latter,  and  which  proceedings,  in  a  country  like  this,  and  with  such  a  crop  as 
indigo,  left  the  planter  practically  without'any  redress  whatever. 

4.  The  Act  was  repeale  d  we  think  in  1835,  shortly  after  Lord  William  Bentinck 
left  India,  and  siiice  that  time  the  planter  has  been  absolutely  w  ithout  any  redress 
when  ryots  have  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  their  engagements  with  him,  a  state 
of  things  which  has  only  forced  upon  the  planter  an  immense  expenditure  to 
secure  the  cession  to  him  of  zemindaree  rights,  so  as  to  leave  him  not  quite  so 
much  at  the  mercy  of  either  the  law  or  ryot.  The  Commissioner  justly  observes 
that  redress  through  the  civil  courts  is  subject  to  so  much  delay,  and  in  many 
respects  is  so  inoperative  that  he  doubts  whether  planters  have  recourse  to  the  law 
at  all  as  it  now  stands ;  such  doubts  may  indeed  in  this  district  be  reduced  to  a 
certainty,  for  no  plauter  ever  thinks  of  taking  such  a  step  to  recover  his  just  due 
against  any  ryot. 

5.  With  reference  to  the  suggestions  of  the  Commissioner,  that  some  summary 
process  should  be  created  so  as  to  compel  the  ryot  to  act  up  to  his  engagement 
with  the  planter,  we  thank  him  for  the  same,  but  unless  sucli  redress  is  to  be 
obtained  through  a  magistrate's  court  it  would  be  fruitless  :  in  a  Moousift's  Court 
few  planters  would  think  of  proceeding  against  a  ryot  iu  the  hope  of  gaiuing 
lands  of  which  the  ryot  was  conspiring  to  deprive  him. 

To  give  the  planter  the  right  by  a  summary  process,  through  the  magistrate's 
court,  to  the  occupancy  of  the  land  for  which  he  had  advanced,  for  the  time 
being,  for  his  indigo  crop,  would  undoubtedly  be  beneficial,  and  an  Act  which 
would  greatly  tend  to  putting  a  stop  to  disputes  about  indigo  cultivation,  and 
also  make  the  ryot  much  less  at  the  mercy  of  influential  parties  opposed  to  the 
planter,  who  so  often,  for  selfish  objects  or  their  own,  induce  the  ryots  to  evade 
their  engagements  with  the  factory.  Against  such  parties  also  the  planter  ought 
to  have  some  summary  criminal  redress.  Any  Act  would  be  most  incomplete 
in  only  punishing  the  ryot  for  breach  of  contract,  leaving  unscathed  the  very 
parties  under  whose  coercion  he  had  acted  in  so  doing.  Every  planter  could 
offer  numerous  instances  of  ryots  having  been  compelled  against  their  will  to 
break  their  engagements  with  him  ;  and  when  such  conspiracy  to  injure  can  be 
brought  clearly  home  to  any  party,  the  law  should  enable  the  magistrate  to  take 
up  the  case  as  a  serious  misdemeanor,  and  punish  the  same  accordingly. 

6.  We  might  now  make  some  remarks  as  to  what  the  Commissioner  observes 
relative  to  unpopularity  of  the  indigo  crop,  and  we  think  that  we  could  easily 
show  that,  as  regards  this  district  at  any  rate,  there  has  been  great  exaggeration 
as  to  the  dislike  of  the  ryot  to  cultivate  indigo.  W  e  believe  many  are  under  the 
impression  that  the  planters  in  Nuddea  have  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  lands  for 
indigo  cultivation,  and  that  the  same  acts  as  a  great  burden  on  the  population 
generally,  the  truth  being  that  not  a  third  of  the  population  of  the  district  is 
connected  with  indigo,  and  we  believe  that  even  in  the  zemindarees  held  by 
planters,  not  above  one-fifth  or  one-sixth  portion  of  the  lands  are  in  any  instance 
cultivated  for  indigo,  and  generally  a  much  smaller  proportion.  We  may  add 
also  that  not  above  five  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  the  district  is  at  all  given  up  for 
indigo  purposes. 

This  subject,  however,  would  lead  to  the  present  communication  extending  to 
too  great  a  length,  and  we  must  therefore  leave  it  for  some  future  opportunity. 
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Abstract  of  the  Cultivated  and  Uncultivated  Lands,  Crops,  Population,  &c,  in  the  Village*  con- 
stituting the  Ncechindipore,  Katcheckatta,  Hurrah  Sonadah  and  Nundunpore  Concerns. 


In  the  five  Concern  there  are  32 


comprising  467  Villages,  of 

or  in  " 


which  304  VUUswi  are  held  in  Purnee  Talook 


I  to  the  467 
Total  dwelling-houses  • 
Total  land,  cultivated  for  rice 


Landa  cultivated  by  the  Ryots  for  other 
crop,  inch  a*  tobacco,  sugar-cane,  pep- 
per, mulbury,  Ac ,  &c. 

Total  land*  cultivated  for  indigo  . 


Total  Beegahs  - 


Proporlioo  of  the  indigo  cultivation  to 
the  total  lands,  one  anna,  nine  pie. 

l,two  ani. 


Population  of  the  Neechiodipore  Concern 
„         Katchikatta  ,, 
Numlunpore 
Hurrah  ,.  - 


Total 


5,24,538 
3,02,295 

1,30,789 
94,290 


Beegahs,  of  which  7.49.G18  beegahs  are  cultivated,  and  2,02,157 

beegahs  itnrultivated. 
House*,  inhabited  by  J. 7^, 542  people,  Averaging  5J  per  house,  and 

in  the  proportion  of  1 ,1! ',3/5  Hindoos  to  1,51,167  Mahometans. 
Beegahi,  of  which  two-thirds  are  again  available  for  cold  weather 

crops  sown  In  October,  such  as  linseed,  wheat,  gram,  pepper, 

sursah,  teal,  Stc.  Sec,  etc. 
Bcrgsibs. 

Beegahs,  of  which  76.215  beegahs  are  cultivated  by  rvott,  and 
18,075  " 


Total  value, 
Co.'s  Rs. 


Beegahi  lice,  averaging  say  3  maunds  per  beefab,  and 
present  value  in  the  Bazaar  1.  8.  per  maud  - 

Beegahs,  or  two-thirds  of  the  above  rice  cultivation  in 
oil  seed  crops,  &c,  &c, as  above,  and  averaging  about 
3  maunds  per  beegab;  estimated  present  value  2.4. 
per  maund  ------- 

Beegahs  for  cold  weather  crops,  averaging  3  maunds,  per 
beegab ,  and  value  at  present  -      -      -      -  - 

Beegnhs,  cultivated  for  indigo,  producing  this  season 
3,000  mds.,  or  40  mda.  per  1,000  beegahs,  factory 
measure,  equal  to  1,250  beegahs  icmindarce  measure, 
present  value  220  per  md.     -      -      -       -  - 

Total  value  of  produce  from  the  above  landa  - 


23,60,425 

20,40,401 
8,82,825 

6,60,000 
50,43.741 


Proportion  also  of  the  indigo  cultivation  by  ryots,  not  iucluding  the 

priratsi  land,  one  anna  four  pie  to  the  total  land. 
Ditto,  the  aarae  to  the  total  cultivated,  one  anna  right  pie. 


R5,li99 
1.110,760 
37,331 

12,991 


No.  of  indigo  ryots 


5,741 
1,878 
2,156 
1,0*7 


2,73,642 


Indigo  ryots-  -  I  19,057 


third  of  the 


at  5}  per  house,  rather  wore  t 
in  indigo. 


Proportion  of  value  of  tbe  indigo 
produced  to  the  other  crops,  about 
two  annas. 

Estimated  rent  receivable  from 
the  above  467  villages,  about  6  lacs 
60  thousand. 

Proportion  of  rent  on  the  value  of 
the  crops  produced,  one-ninth. 

The  indigo  crop  only  occupies  the 
land  for  half  tbe  year,  as,  imme- 
diately the  crop  is  cut  in  August,  the 
land  is  available  for  a  cold  weather 
crop,  or  is  lea  by  tbe  ryots  for  a 
crop  of  indigo  seed. 


(signed)  Forlonf. 


From  the  Honourable  A.  Eden,  Joint  Magistrate  of  Baraset,  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Nuddca  Division  (No.  r.oo),  dated  1»  June  1858. 

Sir, 

In  reply  to  your  letter  No.  30,  of  the  17th  ultimo,  calling  for  a  report  on  any 
disturbances  connected  with  the  sowing  of  indigo  which  have  occurred  in  my 
district  during  the  last  two  seasons,  I  have  the  honour  to  report  that  during  the 
season  of  1857  we  had  no  dispute  at  all  worth  recording.  There  were  a  few 
misunderstandings  between  Mr.  Hampton  and  his  ryots,  which  were  all  amicably 
settled. 

This  year  there  have  been  two  disputes,  I  can  hardly  call  them  disturbances; 
the  first  was  the  Charghat  case,  which  has  been  fully  reported  to  you,  and 
regarding  which  much  correspondence  has  passed  between  us,  and  with  respect 
to  the  rights  of  which  case  I  believe  we  entertain  v^'ry  different  opinions.  It 
will  suffice  to  say  that  a  dispute  arose  betweenMr.  Larmour  and  his  ryots  regard- 
ing his  right  as  dur-izaradar  on  a  short  lease  to  measure  the  ryots'  lands,  with  a 
view  to  increase  their  jumma. 

The 
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The  question,  however,  was  settled  out  of  court  by  Mr.  Larmour's  agreeing 
not  to  measure  if  Jus  ryots  would  sow  indigo  for  him  ;  b«»ih  parties  agreed,  and 
the  ryots  took  advances  from  him.    After  they  had  done  so,  Mr.  Larniour  wished 
to  get  released  from  his  part  in  the  agreement,  and  appealed  to  you.    The  ryots 
evidently  thought  this  unfair,  and  complained  to  me.    To  punish  them  for  com- 
plaining, Mr.  Larmours  servants  committed  great  oppression,  marking  all  their 
best  lands  and  levying  cesses.    A  serious  affray  appeared  to  be  impending.  I 
deputed  a  darogah  to  keep  the  peace.    Mr.  Larmour  considered  that  this  was 
equivalent  to  my  preventing  the  ryots  from  sowing,  and  complained  to  you  to 
this  effect.    You  appeared  to  be  of  his  opinion,  and  directed  me  to  the  effect, 
"That  the  darogah  is  not  there  to  protect  the  ryots  any  more  than  he  was  there 
to  protect  the  farmer;  the  ryots  should  be  told  authoritatively  that  they  should 
fulfil  their  obligations  whatever  they  may  be,  and  those  who  fail  to  do  so  will 
take  the  consequence." 

2.  I  accordingly,  in  pursuance  of  your  wishes,  went  to  Charghat,  and  the 
ryots  sowed  two  beegahs  for  every  plough  they  possessed,  without  any  dis- 
turbance. 

3.  The  next  case  I  reported  to  you  in  my  letter  No.  431,  dated  7th  June  1858, 
after  investigating  it  myself  in  the  Mofussil.  This  case  might  have  led  to  a 
serious  disturbance.  The  Baraset  Indigo  Concern  has  this  year  sown  very  much 
more  than  it  has  ever  sown  before  for  years  without  the  slightest  disturbance, 
until  after  the  sowings  were  properly  all  over ;  then,  from  some  unaccountable 
causes,  Mr.  Hampton  sent  his  sudder  zemindaree  amlah  to  sow  the  lauds  in 
villages  with  which  the  factory  had  had  no  dealings  for  years.  These  amlah 
collected  some  200  ploughs,  and  ploughed  up  all  the  best  lands  of  two  villages, 
rice  crop  included,  and  sowed  indigo  :  for  the  greater  portion  of  these  lands 
no  attempt  or  excuse  is  made,  for  some  of  the  lands  claimants  are  brought 
forward  from  other  villages,  but  the  men  do  not  make  the  slightest  attempt 
to  establish  any  claim,  and  three  of  these  false  claimants  actually  complained 
to  me  that  they  had  been  ordered  to  claim  the  lands  under  threats  of  a  tine 
of  20  rupees  each,  and  applied  for  protection  from  my  court,  as  they  did  not 
wish  to  do  so.  The  other  claimants  have  all  run  away,  and  never  came 
near  me  when  I  was  in  the  mofussil  investigating  the  case.  Mr.  Cockburn, 
the  assistant,  who  in  Mr.  Hampton's  absence  acted  for  him,  did  not,  I  am 
bound  to  sa) ,  attempt  to  screen  the  factory  people  by  any  false  witnesses  or  claims. 
He  accompanied  me  over  all  the  lands,  and  acknowledged  that  the  oppression 
had  been  very  great. 

4.  In  one  village  the  ryots  turned  out  and  drove  the  factory  people  off  the 
lands,  and  beat  them  slightly,  and  are  charged  with  having  confined  two 
police  burkundauzes.  This  latter  fact,  however,  I  do  not  credit.  The  bur- 
kundauzes  were  helping  the  factory  as  the  police  always  do  when  deputed  to 
keep  the  peace,  and  were  in  my  opinion  instigated  to  make  this  complaint  by 
the  factory  amlah.  However,  I  believe  that  in  the  crowd  they  took  the  bur- 
kundauzes  off  to  the  village  and  let  them  go  again,  their  object  being  to  induce 
them  to  give  evidence  on  their  side.  1  instructed  the  ryots  that  they  might 
do  what  they  liked  with  the  crop,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  piece  claimed 
by  a  man  who  says  he  has  advances  from  the  factory,  but  from  the  mofussil 
investigation  I  am  satisfied  that  this  man  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  lands.  The  case  is  now  under  investigation.  The  factory  proceedings  on 
this  occasion  will  tend  very  much  to  reduce  the  factory  sowings  next  year. 

5.  As  regards  the  extract  of  your  letter  to  Government,  forwarded  with  the 
letter  under  reply,  I  beg  to  remark  that,  although  in  my  opinion  it  is  very 
objectionable  that  the  police  and  criminal  courts  should  take  cognizance  of  and 
have  jurisdiction  in  mere  mercantile  transactions,  such  as  enforcing  the  fulfil- 
ment of  contracts  to  cultivate  particular  crops,  yet  the  planters  would  be 
entitled  to  ask  for  a  more  summary  and  satisfactory  process  than  they  have 
at  present  if  such  a  thing  as  a  real  bona  Jide  contract  to  cultivate  indigo 
existed. 

6.  From  information  derived  from  planters  and  ryots  of  every  district,  regarding 
•which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  making  inquiries,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied 
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that  contracts,  i.  c,  engagements  voluntarily  entered  into  by  both  parties  for  the 
purpose  of  mutual  benefit,  are  almost  entirely  unknown.  The  manner  in  which 
tl>e  so-called  con-tracis  are  made  is  as  follows  : — 

The  blacksmith  of  each  village  furnishes  the  planter  with  a  list  of  every  plough 
in  the  village.  The  owners  of  the  ploughs  are  then  sent,  for  into  the  factory, and 
are  informed  that  tluy  will  have  to  sow  a  certain  amount  of  land,  generally  two 
beeguhs  for  each  plough.  Tbis  estimate  being  made,  each  man  receives 
2  rupees  per  beegah  advance,  whether  willing  or  not ;  from  this  2  annas  arc 
deducted,  or  in  some  cases  subsequeutly  charged  to  the  ryot's  indigo  accounts  for 
stamps.  The  ryot  then  signs  his  name  on  stamped  paper,  generally  blank,  and 
this  is  called  a  contract.  No  particular  spot  of  land  is  mentioned  even  where  the 
paper  is  filled  up;  it  is  generally  considered  preferable  by  "  high  planters"  that 
the  papers  should  be  kept  entirely  blank,  so  that  whenever  the  ryot  demurs  to 
obey  a  factory  order,  he  is  brought  to  submission  by  a  threat  of  filling  up  his 
stamped  papers  as  a  heavy  promissory  note.  I  have  heard  this  threat  made  use 
of  more  than  once  myself. 

7'.  The  only  men  who  ever  go  to  the  factories  willingly  for  advances  are  those 
who  go  openly  with  the  intention  of  defrauding  either  the  planter  or  the  ryot. 
These  are  the  middlemen,  generally  prosperous  ryots,  who  have  a  number  of 
jotedars  under  them.  When  in  want  of  money  for  a  law-suit  or  any  other  pur- 
pose thev  go  to  the  planter  who  gives  a  large  advance,  but  this  man  never  sows 
a  cottah  of  indigo  himself ;  he  makes  all  his  jotedars  sow  five  cottahs  or  a  began, 
and  thus  produces  the  requisite  quantity  of  plant,  sends  it  all  to  the  factory  in  his 
own  name,  and  takes  the  price  himself,  and  never  pays  a  farthing  to  the  jotedar 
who  has  actually  grown  the  plant.  The  planter  never  oppresses  these  men,  as 
they  have  too  much  influence,  and  they  are  the  only  men  who  really  ever  make 
money  from  the  factories,  except  the  amlah.  In  nearly  every  village  in  the 
indigo-growing  portion  of  this  district  one  pucca  house  may  be  seen,  the  history 
of  its  owner  will  be  nearly  always  found  to  be  sncb  as  1  have  related  above. 
There  is  another  class  who  come  for  advances.  These  are  meu  of  notoriously 
bad  character  whose  sole  intention  is  to  get  money  to  defraud  the  factory.  If 
the  plauter  chooses  to  give  advances  to  such  meu,  he  must  run  the  risk  without 
expecting  aid  of  the  police.  The  Agra  Bank,  or  any  other  commercial  house, 
might  as  reasonably  demand  the  assistance  of  the  police  to  recover  money 
advanced  without  sufficient  security. 

8.  I  should  quite  agree  with  the  remarks  contained  in  your  letter  to  Govern- 
ment if  these  contracts  were  willingly  entered  into,  but  as  I  am  perfectly  con- 
vinced that  they  are  not,  I  think  that  the  less  summary  the  process  to  compel 
their  fulfilment  the  better.  If  these  contracts  were  willingly  made  by  the  ryots, 
the  planter  would  have  little  cause  to  have  recource  to  any  court  at  all.  The 
whole  of  the  crops  in  Bengul  are  grown  under  advances,  yet  we  never  hear  of 
the  mahajuns  complaining  that  the  ryot  won't  sow  his  rice,  or  jute,  or  tobacco 
crop  ;  the  reason  is,  that  they  sow  their  crop  on  what  land  they  like,  and  sell  it 
at  the  market  price.  Ryots  have  been  known  to  get  over  100  rupees  per 
bee«rah  from  their  tobacco  crop  this  year.  The  average  of  an  indigo  crop  is  two  per 
beegah,  that  is  10  buudles,  at  5  bundles  for  the  rupee  ;  at  the  very  highest  rate 
known  the  crop  never  exceeds  26  bundles,  which  would  give  6  rupees,  from 
which  the  advance,  the  price  of  seed  and  cultivation  are  to  be  deducted,  for  the 
price  never  varies ;  there  is  no  market  price.  The  mere  fact  of  the  way  in  which 
the  ryots  deliver  their  plaut  when  cut  is  sufficient  to  show  the  spirit  in  which  it 
is  eown.  They  never  take  it  to  the  factory  themselves.  They  cut  it  and  send 
it  in,  and  make  no  inquiries  about  it.  They  are  quite  indifferent  as  to  what 
amount  has  been  credited  to  them.  They  know  that  if  they  have  sent  enough 
to  pay  their  advances  twice  over,  care  «ilf  be  taken  to  leave  a  balance  in  the 
favour  of  the  factory,  so  that  there  will  be  a  bold  over  them  for  the  next  year. 
The  planter's  sole  object  is  not  to  recover  bis  advances,  but  to  prevent  their 
recovery.  I  believe  that  there  is  scarcely  a  ryot  in  Bengal  who  would  not  pay 
up  his  "advances  to-morrow  if  it  would  exempt  him  from  future  cultivation  of 
indigo. 

8.  If  the  planter  was  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  his  plant,  and  one  that  would  re- 
munerate the  ryot,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  be  less  willing  to  sow  this 
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than  any  other  crop.  There  is  no  crop  that  requires  so  little  care;  it  requires 
neither  irrigation  nor  manure. 

10.  There  are  other  reasons  which  render  rlie  cultivation  of  indigo  so  uu- 
popular,  viz.,  that  the  ryot  is  constantly  sent  for  to  the  factory  regarding  his 
indigo ;  if  lie  does  not  bribe  the  arm  ens,  his  indigo  is  reported  as  dirty.  Twenty 
or  30  coolies  are  then  sent  to  weed  it,  and  the  expense  is  charged  to  the  ryot's 
account;  this  is  very  unsatisfactory  for  the  ryots,  hut  satisfactory  for  the  planter. 
It  increases  the  ryots  debt,  and  is  another  link  in  his  chains. 

11.  After  he  has  made  the  so-called  contract,  the  ameens  come  to  mark  his 
land  and  enter  it  in  the  chitta.  They  of  course  choose  the  very  best  laud  the 
man  possesses,  and  generally  select  one  or  two  plots  manured  for  tuhacco,  or 
else  close  to  his  house,  to  prevent  which  he  has  to  pay  the  ameen  a  bribe  equal 
to  three  cr  four  times  the  value  of  the  indigo  he  will  grow.  Anain,  although 
the  planter  is  generally  the  iza radar  also,  he  never  remits  the  rent  of  the  land 
which  is  under  cultivation  for  him,  and  he  insists  upon  the  indiiro  land  being 
changed  even-  year,  so  that  the  same  crop  may  not  be  sown  on  the  same  land 
twice  running.    All  this  annoys  and  irritates  the  ryots. 

12.  If  planters  want  indigo  they  must  make  up  their  minds  to  pay  for  it. 
There  is  no  reason  that  I  can  discover  why  a  planter  should  not  take  a  jumma 
of  each  plot  of  land  that  he  requires.  This  would  settle  all  disputes  at  once; 
the  expense  would  be  no  more  than  it  is  now,  as  a  stamped  paper  is  taken  every 
year  from  the  ryots,  but  all  such  pottal is  should  be  registered,  and  I  think  for 
indigo  contracts  a  lower  rate  of  registration  fee  might  be  allowed,  such  as  allow- 
ing the  whole  lands  of  a  village  to  be  registered  in  one  paper.  The  cost  would 
be  tiifling,  and  the  ryot  would  not  then  deny  that  he  had  given  the  land  and 
made  a  contract,  but  even  then  they  would  frequently  have  to  make  contracts 
under  coercion  ;  the  planter  being  also  the  landlord  has  the  ryots  so  entirely  in 
his  hands.  The  real  cause  of  the  oppression  in  indigo  cultivation  arises  from 
this  combination.  Again,  the  oppression  of  the  factory  servants  is  beyond  de- 
scription. They  are  generally  selected  for  their  unscrupulous  character ;  very 
frequently  a  troublesome  educated  ryot  opposes  the  factory  merely  that  he  may 
obtain  employment  by  being  brought  over  with  an  appointment  at  the  factory. 
He  then  turns  against  the  ryots  whom  he  first  instigated  to  opposition.  Many 
of  them  are  retired  or  discharged  mook tears  employed  for  their  known  powers  of 
chicanery  and  getting  up  casts,  teaching  false  witnesses,  &c.  They  arc  all  under- 
paid, and  it  is  an  understood  thing  that  they  are  to  collect  what  they  can  from 
the  ryots.  One  of  the  great  causes  of  complaint  of  the  Charghat  ryots  to  Mr. 
Larmour  was  the  grcs3  oppression  exercised  by  his  naib  in  collecting  illegal 
cesses  from  them  under  the  head  of  parbunny.  Mr.  Larmour  refused  altogether 
to  entertain  such  complaints,  as  it  was  an  established  custom  ;  in  fact,  if  the  ryots 
did  not  pay  the  servants,  the  factory  would  have  to  do  so. 

13.  In  Messrs.  Watson's  establishment,  it  used  to  be,  and  I  believe  is  still,  the 
custom  only  to  pay  seivants'  wages  on  the  average  of  the  crop;  thus,  if  the  indigo 
crop  averaged  six  bundles  per  beegah,  they  received  six  months' pay ;  eight 
bundles,  eight  months',  &c.  As  the  crop  rarely  exceeds  ten  bundles,  the  men 
scarcely  ever  receive  a  year's  pay  :  they  of  course  make  the  ryots  pay  the  differ- 
ence. But  perhaps  the  principal  cause  of  disputes  regarding  sowing,  is  the  total 
inaccessibility  of  the  planter  to  the  ryot.  In  the  greater  number  of  the  factories 
of  Bengal,  the  ryots  can  never  go  and  complain  to  the  planter  of  the  oppression 
of  his  subordinates.  Every  complaint  comes  through  the  amlah,  and  the  planter 
is  guided  entirely  by  the  amlah's  report.  The  planters  are  in  the  habit  of 
expatiatiug  of  their  superior  knowledge  of  the  condition  and  sentiments  of  the 
Bengal  lees  from  being  so  constantly  in  communication  with  them,  but  an  inquiry 
would  prove  that,  so  far  from  this  being  the  case,  there  is  no  class  in  India  so 
inaccessible  to  their  own  ryots  as  the  planters. 

14.  In  fact,  the  ryots  dare  not  go  to  a  factory,  unless  protected  by  a  letter  from 
the  magistrate.  Ryots  frequently  come  to  me  and  ask  for  a  letter  statiug  their 
cause  or  complaint,  that  they  may  thus  get  an  interview  with  the  planter.  Both 
in  the  Charghat  case  and  the  Morukpore  case  alluded  to  above,  before  the  dis- 
pute occurred,  sorao  of  the  principal  ryots  came  in  each  case,  and  asked  for  letters 
to  Me>srs.  Larmour  and  Hampton.    In  the  first  case,  they  went  to  Mulnath,  and 
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Mr.  Larmour  would  not  see  them,  although  they  had  actually  come  to  offer  to 
sow  indigo  for  him  ;  all  he  said  was,  "  let  the  ryots  go  home  ;"  as  some  of  the 
ryots  afterwards  said  to  me,  "  if  he  had  only  abused  us,  it  would  have  been  some- 
thing." Mr.  Hampton  also  believed  his  naib's  statement,  that  the  men  I  sent 
were  turbulent  characters,  smd  instead  of  settling  the  dispute  and  sowing  his 
indigo  quietly,  he  was  led  into  the  forcible  sowing  already  reported.  When  I 
was  at  Charghat,  on  the  border  of  Nuddea  district,  a  number  of  ryots  came  to 
me,  and  asked  me  to  represent  their  case  to  the  magistrate  of  Nuddea.  On  ask- 
ing them  why  they  did  not  go  into  Nuddea,  or  to  Mr.  Larmour,  they  said  that 
they  could  not  speak  to  Mr.  Larmour  if  they  went  to  him,  and  that  the  whole 
district  belonged  to  him,  and  they  could  not  get  to  Nuddea  without  being  stopped 
and  brought  back  by  the  factory  servants.  Of  the  merits  ol*  their  cases,  I  know 
nothing,  as  it  was  no  part  of  my  duty  to  inquire. 

15.  I  think  the  present  laws  are  ample  protection  for  the  present  system  of 
cultivation,  which  deserves  no  protection.  The  reason  why  the  planters  have 
not  recourse  to  the  civil  courts  is,  that  they  have  no  proofs  and  no  written  bond 
Jide  contracts.  The  Baraset  concern  professes  to  have  advances  due  for  many 
thousand  rupees,  but  they  have  no  proof  whatever  in  support  of  their  claim. 
They  have  no  one  to  blame  but  themselves  that  their  accounts  and  settlements 
have  been  conducted  in  such  a  slovenly  way.  It  appears  to  me  outrageous,  that 
they  should  look  to  the  police  to  recover  balances  which  they  are  unable  to  sub- 
stantiate in  a  court  of  justice,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  present 
balances  are  all  founded  on  these  old  arrears  and  their  interest.  On  the  sale  of 
a  factory,  these  advances  are  not,  I  imagine,  paid  for  by  the  new  purchaser:  he 
therefore  has  no  claim  on  them.  A  very  small  portion  of  these  balances  of  old 
advances  are  actual  money  paid  by  the  factory  :  they  arise  from  the  system  of 
making  up  accounts. 

16.  The  planters  in  general  will,  I  believe,  admit  the  hardship  of  the  present 
system  as  regards  the  cultivator,  and  acknowledge  that  if  a  remunerative  price 
were  paid,  the  ryots  would  willingly  sow  indigo  as  they  do  other  crops  on  advance 
received  from  the  native  mahajuus.  But  they  argue  that  "  if  we  were  to  pay  a 
higher  price,  the  indigo  would  riot  pay,  and  if  we  did  not  give  advances,  we 
should  have  no  hold  over  the  ryot,  and  he  would  take  his  plant  into  the  market, 
and  competition  would  then  raise  the  price  to  such  an  extent  as  would  prevent 
the  manufacture  of  indigo  being  carried  on."  This  is  an  evil  that  would,  in  my 
opinion,  cure  itself,  for  the  planter  would  not  give  a  pice  that  would  m.-t  remune- 
rate him.  The  rise  in  price  would  therefore  have  a  limit.  But  whether  it  pays 
or  not,  appears  to  me  a  matter  of  secondary  consideration.  Government  cannot 
be  expected  to  keep  up  a  system  of  forced  cultivation,  and  a  forced  market,  to 
make  the  fortunes  of  a  few  hundred  Europeans  at  the  expense  of  millions  of 
natives.  The  question  appears  to  resolve  itself  into  this :  which  is  of  the  most 
importance,  that  a  certain  quantity  of  a  particular  blue  dye  should  be  annually 
exported,  or  that  a  great  and  daily  increasing  cause  of  discontent  and  misery  to 
the  whole  agricultural  population  of  Bengal  should  be  removed  ?  That  this  dis- 
content is  increasing,  and  is  the  constant  topic  of  conversation  amongst  every 
class  of  natives,  cannot  be  denied  by  those  who  have  an  opportunity  of  judging 
of  the  real  feelings  of  the  natives;  and  I  believe  that  this  feeling  has  been  very 
much  enhanced  by  an  idea  that  the  Government  is  determined  to  uphold  the 
planter  against  the  ryot ;  and  1  think  that  there  is  cause  to  view  with  consider- 
able alarm,  the  enactment  of  any  measure  which  will  encourage  the  belief  that 
the  planter  will  be  invested  with  more  summary  powers.  If  there  is  any  diffi- 
culty in  sowing  indigo  in  this  country  in  a  fair,  honest,  and  legal  way,  it  will  be 
surely  better  that  the  cultivation  of  indigo  should  be  left  for  Africa  and  other 
countries,  where  it  can  be  produced  without  oppressing  ths  people;  there  is  an 
ample  field  for  speculators  and  capitalists  to  iuve>t  their  money  in  other  products 
in  this  country,  which  would  mutually  benefit  them  and  the  cultivators. 

17.  I  quite  think  that  some  change  in  the  hvw  is  requisite,  although  I  doubt 
whether  it  should  l>e,  under  present  circumstances,  in  favour  of  the  planter ; 
at  present,  as  I  pointed  out  in  my  report  of  the  17th  May  1858,  the  magistrate 
is  frequently  placed  in  the  awkward  position  of  having  to  carry  out  the  instruc- 
tions of  his  executive  superior  by  ignoring  the  rulings  of  his  judicial  superior. 
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18.  In  the  case  of  deputy  magistrate  Abdool  Lutecf,  he  endeavoured  to  pro- 
tect some  ryots  from  having  their  lands  forcibly  sown  by  Mr.  Larmour.  Mr. 
Hope  was  directed  to  re  investigate,  and  reprimanded  Moulvi  Abd»ol  Luteef, 
and  punished  the  ryots.  Mr.  Hope's  decision  was  approved  by  Government, 
but  upset,  with  severe  animadversion,  by  the  judge. 

19.  You  directed  me,  in  the  Charghat  case,  "to  instruct  the  ryots  authorita- 
tively that  they  should  fulfil  their  obligations  whatever  they  may  be,  and  those 
who  fail  to  do  so  will  take  the  consequences,"  which  consequences,  as  far  as  my 
court  was  concerned,  were  nil.  My  direct  interference,  therefore,  could  only  be 
construed  iuto  an  illegal  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  police  to  assist  the  planter 
against  the  ryot.  By  the  Constructions  385,  661,  the  Nizamut  A<iawlut  ruled 
that  a  planter  had  no  right  '*  to  demand  the  assistance  of  the  police  lor  the  pur- 
pose of  compelling  the  ryots  to  fullil  their  contracts,  and  that  tt.eir  only  remedy 
ism  the  civil  court,  and  that  the  magistrate  cannot  inteifere  in  such  eases."  The 
only  order  which  a  magistrate  cau  give  is  to  depute  the  police  to  keep  the  peace, 
which  may  meau  anything  or  nothing.  Take,  for  instance,  a  case  in  which  a 
ryot  wants  to  sow  his  rice  on  a  particular  plot  of  lam!  in  which  the  planter 
wants  to  sow  indigo ;  the  darogah  may  keep  the  peace  by  letting  the  planter 
sow,  and  keeping  the  ryots  quiet,  or  letting  the  ryots  sow,  and  driving  away  the 
planter's  men,  or  preventing  either  party  from  sowing,  and  thus  virtually  attach- 
ing the  land.  Whichever  he  does,  one  party  is  sure  to  be  dissatisfied,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ryoL  is  the  only  party  who  really  has  a  claim  on  the 
and.  He  may  have  contracted,  either  willingly  or  under  compulsion,  to  sow  a 
certain  quantity  of  laml  for  the  planter,  but  what  land  is  not  specified  in  the 
contract;  the  planter  may  have  selected  this  particular  plot  of  land  after  the 
contract  was  made,  and  put  his  mark  upon  it,  but  he  has  no  legal  right  to  do 
so.  Yet  if  the  darogah  was  to  prevent  him  sowing,  he  would  never  hear  the  end 
of  it. 

• 

20.  A  case  under  point  is  now  before  me.  The  darogah  of  Hobrah  was 
deputed  by  me  to  keep  the  peace  between  Mr.  Hampton  and  the  ryots.  Mr. 
Hampton's  men  came  with  some  200  ploughs,  and  ploughed  up  the  rice  crop 
and  sowed  indigo.  The  darogah  stood  and  looked  on.  On  my  going  out  and 
seeing  the  state  of  the  case,  and  that  these  lands  belonged  to  men  who  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  factory,  I  reprimanded  the  darogah  for  allowing  thetn  to 
be  sown.  He  said,  "  What  could  I  do?"  I  was  ordered  to  keep  the  peace,  not 
to  inquire  into  the  right  of  the  factory  to  sow.  I  could  keep  the  peace  by  keep- 
ing the  ryots  quiet,  but  not  by  stopping  the  factory  people  ;  they  threatened  to 
sue  me  for  every  hour's  delay  in  sowing  the  seed.  I  suspected  they  had  no  right 
to  sow,  but  had  no  order  to  stop  them  if  I  thought  they  were  acting  illegally.  I 
did  not  punish  him,  for  I  saw  what  a  difficult  position  he  was  in,  and  I  am  aware 
that  if  he  had  stopped  the  sowing,  the  factory  people  would  not  have  rested  till 
they  had  ruined  him. 

21.  Mr.  Larmour  complained  to  you  that  I  had  caused  all  his  ryots  to  refuse 
to  sow,  by  saying  that  it  was  optional  with  them  to  sow  or  not,  as  they  liked. 
You  appeared  to  think  that  I  had  acted  wrongly  if  I  had  done  so.  I  never  did 
do  this,  as  I  explained  to  you.  But  what  can  be  said  of  a  system,  the  conse- 
quence of  which  is  that  *uch  an  expression  should  be  able  to  stop  the  cultivation 
of  a  particular  crop.  I  am  aware  that  if  I  was  to  express  such  an  opinion  to  the 
ryots  it  would  tend  to  put  a  stop  to  the  cultivation  of  indigo.  But  it  would 
take  a  great  deal  of  positive  force  to  dissuade  them  from  bowing  a  cottah  less 
tobacco,  jute,  or  rice,  than  they  intended. 

22.  An  honest  determined  committee  of  inquiry  would  soon  show  that  all  I 
have  stated  is  true,  provided  that  a  guarantee  was  given  to  the  cultivators  that 
measures  would  be  taken  to  protect  them  for  the  future,  otherwise  they  would 
only  injure  themselves  by  stating  the  truth,  and  would  conceal  their  real  condition 
through  fear  of  the  consequences. 

23.  You  will  excuse  me  if  you  consider  that  I  have  said  more  than  is  befitting 
an  officer  holding  the  subordinate  office  that  I  do,  but  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  man  to  give  his  opinion  fully  on  so  important  a  subject,  even  although  it 
may  be  opposed  to  the  expressed  opinion  of  his  superiors. 
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P.S. — Another  reason  suggests  itself  to  me  why  the  criminal  court  should 
neither  adjudicate  summarily  in  questions  of  contracts  to  sow  indigo,  nor  compel 
their  enforcement. 

Even  supposing  such  contracts  to  be  voluntary  engagements,  their  non-fulfil- 
ment would  not  necessarily  imply  fraud.  The  ryot  might  have  taken  the  advance 
'with  the  distinct  intentiou  of  sowing  the  amount  of  iudigo  he  engaged  for,  but 
by  oppression  of  his  zemindar,  or  loss  of  his  cattle  or  oilier  misfortune,  be  unable 
to  carry  out  his  intention  without  the  slightest  mala  fides.  It  would  be  very 
unfair  that  he  should  be  treated  as  a  criminal,  and  it  would  become  a  mere 
question  of  adjudication  as  to  what  amount  of  the  advance  and  what  interest  he 
should  return. 

This,  I  apprehend,  would  only  be  decided  as  a  civil  suit,  and  as  such  objections 
would  in  all  probability  be  raised  in  every  case  of  non-fulfilment  of  contracts, 
the  magistrate's  office  would  be  converted  into  a  civil  court  to  adjust  a  question 
of  damages. 


From  E.  C.  Molony,  Esq.,  Magistrate  of  Jcssore,  to  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Nuddea  Division  (No.  424),  dated  29  July  1858. 

Sir, 

In  reply  to  your  letter  No.  30,  dated  the  17th  of  May,  calling  for  a  report  on 
the  disturbances  connected  with  the  sowing  of  indigo  during  the  past  two  seasons, 
1  have  the  honour  to  forward  a  statement  for  the  two  years  ending  May  1858, 
similar  to  the  one  I  submitted  in  1856. 

There  have  been  three  affrays  in  which  parties  were  said  to  have  been  killed, 
in  one  of  which  only  the  fact  of  murder  was  established  satisfactorily.  There 
have  been  others  of  a  less  serious  nature. 

I  have  generally  found  that  where  there  has  been  systematic  and  active  resist- 
ance by  combination  to  the  sowing  of  indigo,  it  has  been  excited  by  some 
influential  party,  or  by  some  reasons  apart  from  the  general  dislike  to  the  culti- 
vation of  indigo.  This  I  ascribe  to  the  fact  of  its  being  the  weak  point  with  the 
planter,  and  consequently  the  one  assailed  with  the  best  chance  of  doing  injury, 
and  with  the  least  chance  of  being  injured.  I  would  certainly  recommend  the 
enactment  of  a  law  to  allow  the  planter  to  enforce  the  fulfilment  of  his  contract 
by  summary  process.  If  the  process  of  allowing  the  planter  himself  to  enforce  his 
right  to  sow,  as  recommended  in  the  15th  paragraph  of  your  report  to  Govern- 
ment, is  adopted,  the  abuse  of  it  would  require  to  be  guarded  against  by  very 
strict  rules  as  to  the  contracts  that  would  be  recognized  in  the  court  to  which  the 
ryot  would  have  the  option  of  appealing.  Mr.  Beaufort,  I  recollect,  when  Joint 
Magistrate  of  Pubna,  wrote  a  note  on  the  subject  of  contracts  for  indigo,  at  the 
request  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor.  1  have  not  been  able  to  fiud  this  note  for 
reference,  but  I  recollect  that  it  contained  some  valuable  suggestions,  and  it  will 
doubtless  exist  in  your  office. 
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Jeaaore,  MitfitraVs  Office,  (algned)       E.  C.  Molo*y, 

29  July  1858.  Magi,tr»tc 


—  No.  10.  — 

From  Lord  //.  U.  Browne,  Under  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to 
J.  Cockbum,  Esq.,  Deputy  Magistrate,  attached  to  the  Dacoity  Department, 
Moorshedabad  (No.  7243),  dated  17  December  1859. 

Sir, 

The  Lieutenant  Governor  having;  been  informed  that  yon  were  for  several  years 
employed  as  an  indigo  planter  in  tins  country,  has  desired  me  to  request  that  you 
will  favour  him  with  your  opinion,  formed  from  your  experience,  of  the  present 
system  of  indigo  cultivation,  giving  any  information  and  mentioning  any  facts 
illustrative  of  that  system  which  may  be  within  your  knowledge. 


From  J.  CocJeburn,  Esq.,  Dacoity  Deputy  Magistrate,  in  Charge  of  the  Jcssore 
Office,  to  Lord  H.  U.  Browne,  Under  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal, 
dated  31  December  1858. 

My  Lord, 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  No.  7243,  dated 
the  17ih  instant  (received  on  the  24th),  requesting  me  to  state,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  his  Honor  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  my  opinion,  formed  from  experience, 
of  the  present  system  of  indigo  cultivation,  and  to  mention  any  facts  illustrative  of 
the  system  which  may  be  within  my  knowledge. 

In  reply,  I  beg  to  state,  that  I  have  ever  considered  the  present  system  a  great 
mistake,  but  a  mistake  which,  if  any  endeavour  were  made  to  rectify,  would,  I 
think,  bring  certain  rain  on  most  planters  at  the  time,  however  well  it  may 
thereafter  answer. 
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My  experience  has  been  derived  from  tlie  system  pursued  in  the  district  of 
Baraset,  and  the  Kishnaghur  factories  bordering  on  it.  I  believe  there  is  less  of 
what  is  called  ••zooloom"  theie  than  anywhere  else,  for  the  ryots  are  pro- 
verbially more  independent  about  those  parts  than  in  any  other  part  of  Bengal. 

There  are  two  entirely  different  systems  pursued  in  "Illaka"  and  "Bay 
Illaka"  villages,  in  making  advances  for  the  cultivation  of  indigo  plant.  In  the 
latter  generally  it  is  a  matter  of  choice ;  in  the  former  it  is  compulsory.  In  a 
"  bay  illaka  "  village,  or  a  few  villages  of  the  kind  entirely  surrounded  by  the 
punter's  "  illaka  "  ones,  or  if  the  zemindar  wore  friendly  to  the  planter,  of  course 
choice  would  be  out  of  the  question,  but  a  village  or  villages  quite  distinct  and 
at  some  distance  from  the  planter's  "  illaka,"  and  the  zemindar  of  which  favoured 
his  ryots,  it  would  be  impossible  tor  the  plauter  to  force  advances  on  them,  or 
even  if  they  held  former  advances  (which  is  often  the  case),  to  get  them  to  settle 
their  accounts.  The  most  miserable  and  destitute  of  these  men  are  those  who 
come  into  the  factories  when  in  distress  and  beg  for  advances,  fully  resolved, 
whin  the  time  for  sowing  came,  to  evade  any  contract  they  may  make  (and  in 
this  they  would  to  a  certainty  be  backed  up  by  the  zemindar).  The  planter  is 
fully  aware  of  this,  but  his  great  object  being  to  show  an  increasing  cultivation 
on  ihc  books  of  the  factory,  thereby  increasing  its  value,  he  makes  the  advance 
trusting  to  his  luck  at  some  future  time  to  prove  in  the  courts  that  his  advance 
was  taken  voluntarily,  and  the  contract  entered  into  unfulfilled  ;  and  if  an  order 
can  be  procured  from  t  he  magistrate  of  the  district  to  compel  the  ryot  to  sow,  or 
a  darogah  is  sent  out  to  prevent  a  breach  of  the  peace  while  the  planter  is  sowing 
his  own  lands  (which  is  much  the  same  thing),  why,  the  lands  of  the  ryots  who 
took  advances  are  not  only  sown,  but  adjoining  lands  belonging  to  other  "  bay 
illaka"  ryots,  who  have  never  had  advances,  are  at  the  same  time  finished  off,  the 
darogah  being  present  the  whole  time  and  ready  to  report  that  no  "zooloom" 
was  committed  in  his  presence!  These  ryots,  whose  lands  have  thus  been 
forcibly  sown,  seeing  they  have  no  help  for  it,  come  in  afterwards  and  take  the 
usual  advance  of  two  rupees  per  heegal),  thinking  it  just  as  well  to  get  something 
for  their  lands  at  once,  for  they  know  lull  well  that  if  they  waited  till  the  time 
of  cutting  and  manufacturing  it  is  very  little  plant  they  would  be  credited  with. 
This  is  the  way  cultivation  originates  generally  in  bay  illaka  villages. 

There  is  another  way  also,  which  is  this,  and  is  common  about  the  large  con- 
cerns  in  Kishnaghur  and  Jessore. 

If  a  few  "  bay  illaka  "  ryots  with  small  and  unprofitable  jummas  can  be  per- 
suaded to  sell  them  to  the  planter,  he  will  pay  them  ten  times  the  value  of  the 
jumma,  as  his  object  is  only  to  get  a  footing  at  first  in  the  village.  As  soon  as 
he  is  in  possession,  he  will  sow  the  lands  (which  are  intermixed  with  those  of  the 
other  ryots)  with  indigo.  This  plant  will  be  most  carefully  watched  by  his 
servants,  four  times  as  many  servants  being  often  allowed  for  the  protection  of 
these  lands  than  would  be  allowed  for  the  same  amount  of  land  in  any  other 
part  of  the  concern,  the  object  being  to  seize  all  cattle  that  may  be  found  tres- 
passing on  or  near  the  lands,  and  bring  them  into  the  factory;  this  will  neces- 
sarily bring  in  the  owners  of  the  cattle,  who  are  willing  enough  to  pay  any  6ne 
the  planter  may  impose  for  damage  done  his  plant,  but  this  is  not  what  he 
(planter)  wants.  The  cattle  are  not  released  till  the  ryots,  knowing  full  well  what 
is  required,  at  last  agree  to  sow  a  few  beegahs  of  indigo,  but  without  taking 
advances :  this  is  agreed  to,  and  the  cattle  released  (or  perhaps  they  may  be 
confined  till  the  lands  are  sown).  This  bein«;  done,  they  are  for  the  future  factory 
ryots,  for  at  the  end  of  the  year,  whatever  the  produce  of  the  lands  may  be,  still 
the  ryots  will  find  that  they  owe  the  factory  something  upon  which  an  account 
is  at  once  opened,  and  they  and  their  successors  booked  for  ever.  It  does  not 
require  a  particularly  *harp  mohuiir  to  manufacture  such  an  account. 

In  an  "  illaka"  village  it  is  quite  a  different  thing :  the  method  there  adopted 
is  summary  and  refreshing. 

Immediately  a  planter  gets  the  izara  of  a  village,  his  principal  object  is 
to  ascertain  how  many  ploughs  it  contains  (two  beegahs  to  a  plough  being  the 
lowest  allowance).  Of  course,  if  he  sent  his  servants  from  house  to  house  to 
ascertain  how  many  ploughs  each  ryot  possessed,  his  returns  would  be  decidedly 
erroneous  and  much  below  the  correct  number,  for  the  ploughs  would  be  con- 
cealed at  the  bottoms  of  tanks,  or  sent  away  to  some  adjacent  "  bay  illaka  " 
village,  or  disposed  of  in  some  other  way  till  the  iuquiry  ceased  ;  then  at  the 
time  of  ploughing  and  sowing,  when  they  would  be  reproduced,  a  few  annas 
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judiciously  applied  would  blind  the  factory  servants  more  effectually.  Tiie 
planter,  knowing  this,  adopts  a  certain  and  satisfactory  means  of  obtaining  the 


information  he  requires  by  at  once  seizing  and  bringing  into  the  factory  the 
village  blacksmith.  He  of  course  has  had  the  making  and  repairing  of  every 
ploughshare  in  the  village,  is  paid  annually  a  certain  sum  by  each  ryot  (in 
money  or  grain)  for  every  plough  in  use  throughout  the  year,  and  can  tell  exactly 
how  many  each  man  has. 

Another  person  6ent  in  for  at  the  same  time  1*3  the  village  barber,  hut  this  is 
merely  to  bind  him  down  to  report  the  marriages  which  occur  in  the  village,  as 
on  the  marriage  of  a  girl  the  izzadar  gets  a  nuzzer,  called  "  Batee  Salamee,"  of 
three  rupees,  and  on  that  of  a  boy  one  rupee ;  however,  this  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  cultivation  of  indigo  plant,  aud  is  exacted  by  all  zemindars. 

The  information  relative  to  the  ploughs  being  obtained,  the  ryots  are  sent 
in  for  an  advance  of  two  rupees  per  beegah,  at  the  rate  of  at  least  two  beegah s 
(and  sometimes  six  beegahs)  per  plough  is  made  them  ;  their  signature  (if  they 
can  write,  if  not  they  simply  touch  the  pen)  is  taken  to  a  blank  stamp  paper,  the 
value  of  which  (two  or  four  annas,  as  the  case  may  be)  is  added  to  the  amount 
advanced  (I  mean  to  their  account).  The  ameens  and  kalashees  then  go  to  the 
fields,  and  put  the  factory  mark  on  the  best  lands  (unless  bribed),  which  may  have 
been  reserved  and  manured  for  months  for  the  cultivation  of  a  remunerative  crop, 
and  certainly  not  iniligo,  which  cannot  pay,  as  1  shall  show. 

The  ryot  gets  a  nominal  advance  of  two  rupees  per  beegah.  I  say  nominal, 
because,  after  he  has  made  the  usual  present  to  the  ainlah,  &c,  there  is  very  little 
of  the  two  rupees  left ;  but  say  he  gets  his  two  rupees,  ai  the  end  of  a  good  season 
his  account  per  beegah  would  stand  so : — 


A  beegah  of  the  very  best  plant,  20  bundles,  at  five 

bundles  for  the  rupee      -       -  - 
Deduct  expenses  incurred  by  ryot  in  cultivating  that 


same  beegah  — 
Stamp  paper 

1.  Seed  - 

2.  Five  ploughs 

3.  Sowing  charges 
Weeding  d.tto 

4.  Cutting  ditto 

5.  Rent  of  land 


6.  Balance  in  favour  of  Ryot 


Rs.  a. 

-  2 

-  10 

-  10 

-  3 

-  6 

-  4 
1  - 


Rs.  a.  p. 
4    -  - 


3  3- 


-  13  - 


1.  Whatever  the  price  of  seed  may  be,  the  ryot  is  always  charged  at  the  rate 
of  10  annas  per  beegah. 

2.  Lands  that  have  grown  a  previous  crop,  and  are  consequently  partially  broken 
up,  require  to  be  ploughed  at  least  five  times  before  being  sown.  Ploughs  are 
generally  hired  at  the  rate  of  eight  for  the  rupee. 

3.  This  is  the  cost  of  one  plough  required  at  the  time  of  sowing,  previous  to 
the  seed*  being  thrown  into  the  ground,  as  also  the  cost  of  a  bashee  or  bamboo 
ladder,  which  is  drawn  over  the  land  by  bullocks  after  it  has  been  sown,  and 
the  cost  of  the  hire  of  which  is  one  anna. 

4.  It  requires  three  labourers  to  cut  a  beegah  of  good  plant  in  one  day  ;  this 
(if  the  ryot  is  unwilling  to  do  it  himself)  is  accomplished  by  the  factory  coolies, 
who  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  2.  8.  a  month  each. 

5.  This  is  supposing  the  rent  of  the  land  to  be  1.8.  per  annum.  The  first  six 
months  of  the  Bengalee  year  (that  is,  from  Bysack  to  A?sin)  are  supposed  to  yield 
the  most  profitable  crop  to  the  ryot  (this  is  the  season  for  indigo),  and  the  zemindar 
invariably  receives  two  thirds  of  the  annual  rent  for  that  period.  If  a  ryot  rented 
a  beegah  of  land,  the  rent  of  which  was  1.  8.  per  annum  for  only  the  latter  six 
months  of  the  year,  he  would  pay  the  zemindar  only  eight  annas,  the  crops  raised 
in  those  six  months  being  considered  far  less  valuable  than  those  capable  of  being 
raised  in  the  previous  six  mouths. 
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6.  It  must  uot,  however,  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  the  ryot  receives  these 
13  annas !  Having  been  paid  four  rupees  for  his  plant,  the  amlah  are  entitled  to 
two  annas  on  each  rupee,  which  reduces  his  profits  to  five  annas,  and  from  this 
he  has  still  to  fee  the  ameen,  kalashee,  &c. 

The  amount  of  the  original  advance  is  never  deducted  from  the  value  of  the 
plant,  if  by  so  doing  it  releases  the  ryot  from  his  liability  to  the  factnrv,  but  the 
value  of  plant  is  paid  him  in  full,  and  the  original  advance  still  stand?  against 
bim  on  the  factory  books. 

Every  planter,  on  the  above  account  being  shown  him,  would  select  some  dif- 
ferent item  to  object  to.  One  would  say  1  uever  charge  a  pice  for  weeding, 
because  I  never  have  it  done.  I  grant  some  lands,  especially  about  Kislinaghur, 
do  not  require  weeding,  the  land  is  so  favourable  to  the  growth  of  indigo  that, 
in  spite  of  grass,  &c^  it  grows  luxuriantly  ;  but  if  they  deduct  the  amount 
stated  by  me  (six  annas),  they  should  be  asked  to  state  what  the  rvot  is  charged 
for  the  carriage  of  indigo  plant  to  the  vats.  This  is  paid  by  some  factories, 
but  in  many  the  ryot  has  to  pay  for  the  conveyance  of  his  plant.  Again,  on  those 
lands  where  weeding  is  not  necessary,  the  ryot  loses  quite  a*  much  or  mure  than 
would  have  been  debited  him  for  weeding  expenses,  from  the  loss  sustained  in  rent; 
for  lands  on  winch  weeds  and  grass  are  not  found  must  have  undergone  great 
cultivation,  are  superior  lands,  and  rented  accordingly. 

I  may  here  add,  that  in  factories  not  situated  on  rivers  or  lakes,  and  to  the 
vats  of  which  plant  cannot  be  conveyed  but  by  carts  and  bullocks,  the  ryots  are 
even  greater  sufferers  than  where  water-carriage  is  available,  for  this  reason,  that 
during  the  manufacturing  season  mofussil  roads  (where  there  arc  such  things) 
are  in  a  fearful  condition,  and  the  damage  done  their  carts  and  bullocks  is  very 
considerable.  They  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  five  rupees  ptr  100  bundles;  and 
when  one  comes  to  think  that  a  cart  cannot  possibly  bring  in  more  than  four 
bundles  at  a  time,  which,  by  factory  measurement  come  to  two  or  two-and-a- 
half  bundles,  and  that  a  bullock  never  brings  in  more  than  three-fourths  of  a 
bundle  at  a  time,  and  that  perhaps  the  plant  is  being  brought  in  from  lands  two 
or  three  miles  distant  from  the  vats,  and  from  which  more  than  two  loads  cannot 
possibly  he  brought  in  in  a  day,  profit  is  a  thing  not  even  to  be  hinted  at. 

Another  planter  will  say  that  a  beegah  of  good  plant  will  yield  from  25  to  30 
bundles ;  but  they  would  find  it  difficult  to  show  by  then*  books  that  a  ryot  was 
ever  credited  with  that  amount  of  bundles  to  the  beegah.  During  the  whole 
period  of  my  experience  1  never  saw  a  beegah  yield  above  20  bundles,  and  that 
very  seldom. 

An  average  of  10  bundles  to  the  beegah  is  thought  a  first-rate  season;  the 
general  average  in  most  guod  concerns  is  eight  bundles. 

When  plant  is  sufficiently  high  to  calculate  the  probable  amount  of  bundles 
each  beegah  will  cut,  an  average  statement,  called  a  coot,  is  made,  in  which  the 
lands  arc  divided  into  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  quality. 

The  coot  of  a  thousand  (1,000)  beegahs  of  good  plant  would  stand  so: — 
"  Coot"  of  1,000  Beegahs  of  good  Plant. 


First  quality  lands,  which  arc  expected  to  yield  20  bandies 

per  beegah     -  ------ 

Second  quality  lands,  which  are  expected  to  yield  12  bundles 

per  beegah     -       --       --       --  -- 

Third  quality  lands,  which  are  expected  to  yield  seven  bundles 

per  beegah     -       -       -       -       -       -       -  - 

Fourth  quality  lands,  which  are  expected  to  yield  three  bundles 

per  beegah  --------- 

Total    -    -  Beegahs 


Beegahs. 
250 
300 
250 
50 


850 


The  other  150  beegahs  would  have  nothing  fit  to  calculate,  and  would  be 
entered  as  Iooksan,  or  loss. 

I  should  mention,  however,  that  the  books  of  my  own  late  factories  would  show 
a  ryot  who  held  an  advance  of  10  beegahs  credited  with  400  bundles  m  one 
season  !  But  then  that  ryot  was  also  the  gonrashta  of  the  factory,  and  cut  every 
other  ryot  a  few  bundles,  which  he  added  to  his  own  account.    The  gomashew 
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and  their  relatives  (if  ryots)  make  of  course  a  profit.  No  ryot,  I  am  certain 
(by  honest  means),  yet  made  a  profit  by  cultivating  indigo  under  the  present 
system. 

Some  planter  may,  to  confound  me  and  confute  the  above  statement,  request 
Government  to  depute  one  of  their  servants  to  the  concern  nearest  Calcutta,  viz^ 
Baraset  Here  it  is  true  that  in  nearly  every  village  be  will  show  a  pucka  upper- 
roomed  house,  surrounded  with  "  golas,"  and  every  other  sign  of  affluence, 
belonging  to  the  headman  of  the  village,  and  that  same  headman  w  ill  allow  that 
he  made  all  his  wealth  by  the  cultivation  of  indigo ;  hut  then  the  question  is,  how  ? 
His  word  must  be  taken  for  it;  he  lias  no  bools  or  accounts  to  support  his  state- 
ment beyond  those  of  the  factory,  which  are  so  much  waste  paper,  so  far  as  the 
actual  truth  is  concerned.  Call  on  any  mohurir  of  any  factory  to  swear  to  the 
truth  of  any  such  account  written  by  him,  and  he  is  certain  to  raise  an  objec- 
tion. 

The  way  these  headmen  have  made  their  money  is  this  :  they  hold  an  exten- 
sive jumma  in  the  village,  which  they  let  out  in  small  portiouB  to  die  poorer  ryots, 
who  consequently  become  their  44  jotedars." 

At  the  time  the  advnnces  are  being  made  at  the  factor)',  this  headman  goes  m 
and  fays,  44  I  will  get  you  sown  100  beegalis  in  my  village;''  such  and  such  a 
ryot  will  sow  so  much,  another  so  much,  and  so  on.  The  advances  are  written 
off  in  the  names  of  those  ryots,  and  the  headman  receives  the  money !  When  be 
gets  back  to  his  village  he  sends  in  for  his  "jotedars,"  informs  them  that  each 
man  is  to  sow  a  certaiu  quantity  of  indigo  for  him,  and  perhaps,  if  in  a  particularly 
generous  mood,  he  lets  one  off  an  old  debt  of  a  few  seers  of  paddy  (for  he  is  their 
mahajun  aleo),  or  gives  another  eight  annas,  and  60  on.  The  lands  are  sown,  and 
the  plant  when  cut  and  taken  into  the  factory  is  accompanied  by  the  headman, 
who  dictates  to  the  *'  Amd  mee  nobcesh  "  (or  mohurir,  who  writes  the  plant 
account)  what  number  of  bundles  he  is  to  credit  each  man  with,  and  what 
number  himself  (headman).  This  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  cultivation  of 
indigo  pays  the  ryot. 

The  most  convincing  proof  that  indigo  honestly  cultivated  is  an  unprofitable 
crop,  and  that  the  expenditure  is  by  no  means  covered  by  the  returns,  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  most  concerns  have  altogether  discontinued  or  considerably 
reduced  their  neezabad  sowings.  I  mean  the  neezabad  that  requires  actual 
cultivation,  not  churs  !  „. 

Where  it  is  still  carried  on,  the  cost  per  beegah  (exclusive  of  ground  rent  and  gjjjj^gjj^"  1  ,J 
price  of  seed)  is  never  under  Rs.  3.  4.,  vide  margin.  you°r  pioughs     -  s 

I  have  put  weeding  down  at  six  annas  per  beegah  here,  as  also  in  a  former  expeMe'  "  jj 

part  of  this  letter ;  but  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  is  what  it  really  costSv    It  Catting8  -     -  -  J 
depends  on  the  description  of  land,  and  may  cost  labour  equivalent  to  two  rupees 
per  beegah ;  but  six  annas  is  the  average  of  what  a  ryot  generally  gets  to  procure 
extra  hands,  and  get  his  lands  cleared  rapidly  ;  his  own  labour  is  in  no  case  con- 
sidered. 

The  books  of  some  factories  may  show  a  profitable  neez  account,  in  fact  they 
generally  do,  but  they  are  never  to  be  depended  upon,  the  object  of  the  amlah 
being  to  show  that  this  cultivation  pays,  for  this  reason  that,  in  consequence,  a 
deal  of  money  passes  through  their  hands,  the  dishonest  expenditure  of  which 
cannot  easily  be  perceived  ;  they  consequently  screw  the  ryots,  and  add  a  few  of 
their  bundles  to  the  neez  account,  showing  thereby  each  beegah  to  have  cut  sonic 
extraordinary  number  of  bundles.  Besides,  neez  bundles  are  measured  fairly, 
that  is,  the  measuring  chain  is  put  over  the  middle  of  the  plant,  whereas  ryotty 
plant  is  invariably  measured  writb  the  stocks  protruding  on  each  side  of  the 
bundle,  the  soft  or  leaf  part  of  the  plant  being  in  the  centre,  over  which  the 
chain  being  passed  with  the  whole  strength  of  one  of  the  strongest  of  the  factory 
servants,  the  leaves  and  soft  branches  are  compressed,  and  what  with  fair  measure- 
ment would  be  two  bundles,  or  a  bundle-and  a-half,  or  perhaps  more,  is  put  down 
at  one  bundle ! 

I  believe,  however,  I  have  far  exceeded  the  limits  it  was  intended  that  1  should 
have  confined  myself  to.  I  beg  to  apologise  for  having  done  so,  but  cannot  con- 
clude without  saying  this,  that  the  ryots  of  a  European  indigo  planter  are  far 
better  situated  than  those  of  a  native  zemindar  who  works  his  own  factories. 
These  latter  never  receive  a  pice  of  advances,  are  never  paid  either  the  value  of 
their  plant  or  the  amount  expended  in  conveying  it  to  the  factory.  The  only 
expense  to  the  zemindar  is  the  price  of  seed  (and  a  few  of  them  keep  a  manager, 
whom  of  course  they  must  pay) ;  beyond  this,  and  the  cost  of  packing  and  con- 
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veying  to  Calcutta,  I  do  not  believe  they  expend  a  single  pice !  Tbis  I  have 
witnessed  with  my  own  eyes,  for  I  was  surrounded  by  native  factories,  and  saw 
for  years  the  system  they  were  carried  on  under. 

Again,  most  European  planters  listen  to  the  complaints  of  their  ryots;  and  if 
they  don't  afford  them  redress,  still  the  Bengal  ryot  is  geuerally  quite  satisfied  if 
he  can  only  get  at  his  "  moneeb,"  and  relate  his  grievances  in  his  loudest  voice. 
He  can  then  go  back  to  his  village  and  brag  about  the  friendly  way  he  was 
treated,  and  tliis  no  doubt  keeps  the  lower  factory  servants  somewhat  in  check. 
But  it  is  next  to  impossible  lor  the  ryot  of  a  native  zemindar  to  get  to  him.  In 
the  first  place,  he  generally  resides  miles  away,  or  in  quite  a  different  district 
from  his  factories,  and  an  ordinary  ryot  cannot  afford  the  time  the  journey  there 
and  back  would  occupy ;  besides,  no  ryot  would  attempt  to  face  his  zemindar 
without  a  rupee  in  his  hand  as  a  nuzzur.  If  he  was  fool  enough  to  present  him- 
self without  this  necessary  article,  the  result  would  undoubtedly  be  a  shoe-beating 
and  a  summary  ejection  ;  in  fact,  it  would  he  next  to  impossible  for  him  to  get 
to  his  zemindar  without  previously  feeing  the  amlah,  and  showing  them  that  he 
had  the  necessary  nuzzur  about  him.  And  most  ryots  cannot  afford  this  expen- 
sive style  of  visiting. 

Whatever  acts  may  be  passed  for  the  protection  of  the  Bengal  ryot  will  only 
affect  the  most  blameless  of  planters,  and  those  in  whose  concerns  there  is  the 
least  "  zooloom."  I  allude  to  those  planters  who  have  no  zemindary,  &c,  and 
who  are  consequently  obliged  to  be  more  just  and  conceding  in  their  dealings 
with  their  ryots.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  who  have  zemindary,  &c.,  will  laugh  at 
any  laws  that  may  aim  at  a  reform  in  the  present  system ;  not  that  they  would 
openly  resist  them,  but  that  the  law  could  never  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them, 
for  this  simple  reason,  that  no  ryot  of  theirs  would  dare  to  put  himself  under 
its  protection,  while  Ids  jumma,  and  in  fact  all  he  possessed  in  this  world,  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  planter. 


—  No.  11.  — 

Petition  of  Sreemunt  Holdar  and  others,  inhabitants  of  Collinga,  Thannah 
Hatidrah,  Zillah  Nuddea,  to  the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
Bengal ;  dated  12  August  1859. 

Most,  humbly  showeth, 

That  your  Honor's  petitioners  most  humbly  beg  leave  to  present  to  your 
Honor  that  Eshure  Chunder  Mitter,  Gomashta  of  Mr.  William  White,  son  of 
John  White,  of  Bansbarria  Indigo  Factory,  accompanied  with  thirty  or  thirty-two 
lattials,  shurkeewidlahs,  together  with  hackeries,  attacked  their  houses  on  26th 
April,  and  plundered  the  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver,  including  the  plates 
made  of  brass  and  bell  metal,  and  in  cash,  as  also  the  paddy,  mustard  seed, 
linseed,  gram,  wheat,  cows  and  calves,  &c,  and  drove  the  owners  (your 
petitioners),  together  with  their  families. 

Your  Honor's  petitioners,  after  having  informed  this  catastrophe  at  Thannah, 
laid  their  complaint  before  the  magistrate.  The  magistrate  referred  this  suit  to 
Mr.  Howell,  the  deputy  magistrate,  who,  after  taking  their  respective  complaints 
and  witnesses,  summoned  the  defendants  by  summon,  and  went  to  make  a 
personal  and  local  inquiry.  After  the  local  inquiry,  he  told  both  the  plaintiffs 
and  defendants  to  decide  the  dispute  or  complaint  by  arbitrators.  Both  the 
plaintiffs  and  defendants  consented  to  it,  and  the  case  is  not  yet  decided  by  the 
arbitrators. 

The  servants  of  the  indigo  planter  has  driven  your  Honor's  petitioners  from 
their  houses,  and  has  plundered  their  estates,  amounted  to  six  or  seven  thousand 
rupees  ;  and  the  suit  that  was  instituted  for  these  is  still  pending  on.  It  has 
costed  your  Honor's  petitioners  many  rupees  for  the  brick-built  houses;  they 
have  their  paternal  jammy  lands  and  trades ;  they  have  to  get  upwards  of 
twenty  or  twenty-five  thousand  rupees  from  their  debtors,  and  how  they  can 
leave  these  estates  and  retire  to  a  different  place? 

Owing  to  their  misfortunes,  the  Criminal  Judges  have  not  ever  attempted  to 
check  the  agressions  of  the  indigo  planter,  who  is  oppressing  the  ryots  of  Gobind- 
pore,  and  has  undone  the  Biswas  family  of  Poragatcha. 

It  is  not  unknown  to  any  one  that  the  indigo  planters  are  rich,  violent,  and 
cruel  men. 

Your 
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Your  Honor's  most  humble  petitioners  most  humbly  pray  that  an  order  from 
your  Honor  should  be  issued  to  the  Sessions  Judge  or  the  Commissioner  of 
Circuir,  or  even  at  least  to  Baboo  Dwarkanautb  Dey,  the  Deputy  Magistrate,  to 
investigate  the  case,  and  thereby  the  oppressions  of  Mr.  White  would  be  disco- 
vered, and  by  means  of  which  your  petitioners  would  be  able  to  recover  their 
losses,  and  to  go  back  to  their  respective  houses. 

And  your  petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound,  shall  ever  pray. 


Petition  of  Okhil  Chunder  Biswas,  Inhabitant  of  Dariaporo,  Thnnnah  Meherpore, 
Zillah  Nuddea,  to  the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Bengal ; 
dated  12  August  1859. 

Most  humbly  showeth, 

That  your  Honor's  petitioner  was  a  servant  of  Mr.  William  White,  son  of 
John  White,  of  Bansbarria  Indigo  Factory ;  in  his  ordering  your  Honor's  peti- 
tioner to  oppress  the  ryots,  both  of  his  and  others,  your  Honor's  petitioner  refused 
to  do  it;  consequently,  Mr.  White,  being  much  irritated,  discharged  him  from  his 
situation ;  after  that,  on  the  21st  April,  he  deputed  one  Omesh  Chunder  Ghose, 
inhabitant  of  Kistoporc,  with  seven  or  eight  men  (shurkeewallahs),  who  having 
arrested  your  Honor's  petitioner  from  the  village  of  Joypoor,  and  carried  him 
away,  your  Honor's  petitioner's  nephew,  Beepin  Behary  Biswas,  in  order  to 
release  your  Honor's  petitioner  from  their  hands,  laid  complajnt  before  the 
magistrate  on  the  28th  April ;  proofs  were  called  upon  from  him,  and  referred 
the  case  to  the  Deputy  Magistrate,  Mr.  Howell,  who,  after  taking  proofs,  sent 
perwannah  to  the  local  police,  with  orders  to  release  your  Honor's  petitioner;  on 
this  the  mooktear  of  Mr.  White  sent  the  information  to  Mr.  William  White, 
who,  and  his  servant,  Omeshchunder  Mookerjee,  after  consulting  themselves, 
brought  ten  or  twelve  shurkeewallahs,  who  in  the  nighttime  having  apprehended 
your  Houor's  petitioner,  carried  him  away  within  the  limits  of  Mr.  White's 
talooks,  farms,  and  putnec  estate,  from  village  to  village,  giving  nothing  to  eat 
but  paddy.  In  this  miserable  state,  on  the  night  of  the  28th  May,  being  rain)', 
he  made  his  escape  and  applied  before  the  magistrate,  and  on  his  laying  the 
complaint,  he  referred  the  suit  to  Mr.  Howell,  the  Deputy  Magistrate,  who  took 
his  deposition  on  the  30th  May  and  issued  subpoenas  on  the  witnesses,  namely, 
his  four  witnesses,  who,  having  appeared,  gave  their  depositions.  Of  the 
remaining  witnesses  your  Honor's  petitioner  repeatedly  petitioned  to  the  deputy 
magistrate  that  they  should  be  summoned  by  the  darogah  of  the  thannah,  and 
also  he  verbally  applied  for  the  same  repeatedly ;  but  that  officer,  instead  of 
hearing  his  proposal,  now  and  then  advised  him  for  the  sake  of  Mr.  White  to 
withdraw  the  case  by  a  compromise.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  Mr.  Howell 
advises  your  Honor's  petitioner  for  compromise.  Mr.  Howell  always  dines  with 
Mr.  W  hite,  of  Bansbarria  factory,  and  writes  letters  to  him  frequently,  and  on 
his  not  trying  the  cases  impartially,  belonging  to  this  factory,  the  oppression  of 
that  gentleman  having  been  increased  gradually,  plundered  at  once  three  or  four 
villages,  and  have  ruined  the  innocent  ryots  of  " the  village. 

As  your  Honor's  petitioner  is  a  poor  ryot,  and  the  indigo  factors  are  powerful 
and  rich  men  and  riotous,  he  therefore  most  humbly  pray?  that  his  case  be 
referred  to  the  Deputy  Magistrate,  Dwarkanautb  Dey,  or  to  the  Sessions  Judge, 
or  to  the  Commissioner  of  Circuit,  for  reinvestigation  and  trial,  that  the  officers 
may  summon  his  remaining  witnesses  through  the  police  darogah,  and  to  take 
their  depositions  by  him,  by  means  of  which  the  defendants  would  be  punished, 
and  the  amount  of  the  loss  of  your  petitioner  might  be  recovered. 

And  your  petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound,  shall  ever  pray. 


Petition  of  Ramcoomar  Biswas  and  others,  Inhabitants  of  Gobindpore,  Thannah 
Hanshkhally,  Zillah  Nuddea,  to  the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
of  ttengal,  dated  12  August  1859. 

Most  humbly  showeth,  \ 

That  your  Honor's  poor  petitioners  most  humbly  beg  leave  to  represent  their 
-miserable  situations  before  your  Honor's  awful  presence. 

That  owing  to  the  various  kinds  of  oppressions  made  upon  them  by  the  indigo 
factors  of  this  district,  which  if  at  full  length  are  stated  will  be  a  very  long 
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TeprcFet.tatHHi,  therefore  if  is  briefly  statoil  as  follows,  for  your  Honor's  favour- 
able consideration  ;ind  orders,  that  they  may  he  able  to  inhabit  in  this  country 
retaining  their  respects. 

Tiiat  the  son  of  Mr.  John  White,  Mr.  William  White,  of  Bansbarria  Indigo 
Factory,  and  Mr.  Hampton,  the  manager  of  Hanshkhally  Indigo  Factory,  the 
latter  having  arrived  in  this  country  alter  having  ruined  the  ryots  belonging  to 
the  Patkabarria  and  Hobrab,  &e.,  indigo  factories. 

Now  having  engaged  to  Mr.  White,  he  began  to  oppress  your  Honor's  peti- 
tioners and  others. 

Messrs.  J.  and  W.  White  having  taken  from  the  zemindars  and  talookdars 
their  estates  in  farm  and  putnee  in  an  enhanced  annual  jiimma  and  value ;  some 
of  the  zemindars  have  given  the  same  by  their  own  will,  but  who  have  not  at 
first  consented  to  give  their  estate  to  them.  They,  by  means  of  instituting 
groundless  suits  against  them  in  the  courts,  and  made  them  to  expend  much 
money,  and  having  shown  fears  of  different  kinds,  forcibly  took  possession  of 
their  estate  ;  afterwards  on  demanding  the  excess  rents  from  the  ryots  (your  poor 
petitioners),  not  consenting  to  the  same,  and  refusing  to  pay  the  enhanced  rent, 
and  not  taking  the  advances  of  indigo  plants,  their  houses  are  plundered,  their 
cattle,  &.C.,  are  forcibly  carried  off,  and  annoying  them  by  not  allowing  them  to 
cultivate  the  lands,  keep  them  in  confinement  in  the  indigo  cake  godown,  and 
are  in  the  habit  of  taking  their  lives. 

On  their  prosecuting  for  the  same  to  the  magistrate  of  the  zillah,  who  at  first 
does  not  ascertain  whether  the  prosecutors'  friends,  who  are  in  confinement  in 
the  factory,  are  still  living  or  dead,  but  calling  for  proofs  of  his  complaint. 

Your  Honor's  poor  petitioners  being  ryots,  and  the  defendants  indigo  factors, 
rich  and  wealthy  persous,  who  having  held  in  farms  and  taking  putnee  of  all  the 
estates,  every  person  resided  therein  are  dependents  and  obedients  to  the  factory 
gentlemen,  they  do  not  come  to  give  the  evidence  in  the  court  for  the  fear  of  the 
factory  gentlemen.  Should  any  one  dare  to  come  before  the  court  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  his  testimonies,  the  said  gentlemen  punish  and  ruin  them  in  the 
manner  above  described,  consequently  it  is  impossible  to  produce  any  witnesses 
in  court  to  prove  the  grievances.  Now,  the  aforesaid  gentlemen  and  Shomenauth 
Gangolee,  the  gomashta  of  Hanshkhally  indigo  factory,  having  entered  to 
advance  your  Honor's  petitioners  by  force,  they  refused  to  take  the  same.  Being 
exceedingly  irritated,  and  with  a  view  of  plundering  their  houses  and  properties 
sent  some  lattials  and  shurkeewallahs  in  their  service,  and  carried  off  by  pluu- 
deiing  their  cattle,  and  both  paddy  for  their  supporting  and  seed  paddy  for 
sowing;  consequently,  for  want  of  paddy  and  cattle,  they  could  not  cultivate 
their  lands  for  a  year:  their  families  are  dying  for  want  of  sustenauce;  and  that 
one  Sectul  Turufdar.  an  inhabitant  of  the  village  of  Gobiudpore,  was  carried  off 
forcibly  on  the  nth  Assin  List,  whether  murdered  or  kept  in  prison  is  uncertain. 
For  the  release  of  that  individual  your  Honor's  petitioners  have  repeatedly 
reported  to  the  police  and  petitioned  to  the  magistrate ;  the  police  officers  being 
satisfied  with  the  pecuniary  remuneration  from  the  factory  gentlemen,  do  not 
adopt  necessary  measures  for  the  release  of  the  man,  ami  the  zillah  criminal 
authorities,  uufortunatelv,  do  not  pay  any  attention  to  the  complaint;  and, 
secondly,  with  the  persuasion  of  ruining  your  Honor's  petitioners,  the  factory 
gentlemen  falsely  instituted  suits  for  balance  of  rents  either  in  self  or  beuamee, 
but  Mr.  C.  S.  Belli,  late  Collector  of  this  district,  being  an  upright  and  impar- 
tial judge,  your  petitioners  have  obtained  redresses  from  those  complaints. 

Yonr  Honor's  petitioners  being  exceedingly  distressed  for  supplying  the 
costs  of  the  aforesaid  suits,  they  could  not  support  themselves  and  their  families 
with  ease  for  the  present,  and  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  gain  the  suits  which 
arc  instituted  against  them  by  the  wealthy  indigo  merchant. 

Your  Honor's  petitioners  most  humbly  beg  to  solicit,  that  in  order  to  prevent 
the  oppressions  of  the  aforesaid  indigo  merchant  (who,  exclusive  of  his  ruining 
the  village  of  Gobindpote,  has  also  ruined  the  haldars  of  the  village  of  Collinga, 
and  the  Biswas  family  of  Poragateha),  an  order  may  be  issued  upon  the  Sessions 
Judge  of  this  district,  or  the  Commissioner  of  the  division,  to  relieve  the  afore- 
said Si  etul  Turufdar  from  the  confinement  of  Mr.  White's  prison,  and  adopt  such 
a  measure  that  your  Honor's  petitioners  are  enabled  to  retain  their  respective 
abodes. 

And  your  petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound,  shall  ever  pray. 
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Petition  of  Ram  Gopaul  Biswas  and  others,  Inhabitant*  of  Poragutcha,  Thannah 
Hanshkhally,  Zilla  Nuddea.  to  the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
Bengal,  dated  12  August  1859. 

Most  humbly  showeth, 
That  your  Honor's  petitioners  most  humbly  beg  leave  to  represent  to  your 
Honor  the  oppression  which  William  White,  son  of  John  White,  of  B;insbarria 
Indigo  Factory,  has  exercised,  and  which  he  is  now  exercising,  will  he  discovered 
as  related  below. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Patrick  Smith,  the  shareholder  and  manager  of  the  factory 
of  Ban^barria,  the  uncle  of  mine  (llamgopaul  Biswas),  named  Joynarian  Biswas, 
was  Dewan  of  that  station  for  many  years.  A  misunderstanding  arose  between 
Williani  White  and  Patrick  Smith;  the  latter  left  his  situation  and  went  to  a 
different  place.  After  his  departure,  Mr.  William  White  told  your  Honor's 
petitioner's  uncle  "  that  you  possess  great  estates,  and  therefore  give  me  those 
things,"  hut  on  the  refusal  of  your  Honor's  petitioner's  uncle,  he  bought  some 
paddy  from  him. 

Not  long  after  this,  Mr.  William  WThite  dismissed  your  Honor's  petitioner's 
uncle  from  his  situation,  and  began  to  dispossess  Joynarainand  his  nephew  Gojiaul 
Biswas  of  their  jammy  and  rent-free  lands,  gardens,  Sec,  and,  for  the  purpose  of 
driving  them  from  the  village,  he  collected  400  or  500  lattials,  shurkeewallahs. 
To  get  rid  of  this  impending  danger,  they  petitioned  before  the  magistrate  on  the 
26th  and  27th  April  and  proved  the  same,  yet  the  magistrate,  out  of  his  attach- 
ment to  Mr.  White,  dismissed  the  case. 

On  the  26th  April,  the  lattials  of  the  above-mentioned  indigo  planter  plundered 
vour  Honor's  petitioner's  relations,  Urnbica  Churn's,  Ukhoy  Churn  Biswas" 
and  Nobin  Chunder  Sircar's  houses.  On  their  laying  complaint  before  the 
magistrate,  who  appointed  naib  darogah  of  Handrah,  to  make  a  personal  and 
local  inquiry. 

During  the  staying  of  the  police  oHicer,  he  cultivates  the  soil  by  his  own  hired 
men,  and  enjoys  the  production  of  the  soil,  as  also  the  fruits  of  the  mangoe  and 
jack  trees,  and  the,  ns!<es  of  the  pond. 

To  remedy  this  calamity,  your  Honor's  petitioner,  Ram  Churn  Biswas,  pre- 
sented a  petition  to  the  magistrate,  on  the  23d  June,  relating  the  whole  affairs; 
the  magistrate,  out  of  his  attachment  to  Mr.  White,  did  not  do  anything  to  pre- 
vent the  oppression. 

The  above-mentioned  indigo  planter  has  deprived  your  Honor's  petitioner's 
estate  upwards  of  1,00,000  rupees,  an  oppression  unexampled  in  the  British 
Government. 

In  the  village,  your  Honor's  petitioners  escaped  for  some  time  from  the  assaults 
of  Mr.  White's  lattials.  Vour  Honor's  petitioner,  Umbica  Churn  Biswas,  then 
petitioned  on  the  nth,  10th,  25th  and  28th  May,  and  removed  his  families  and  of 
some  his  estates  into  Goarry. 

The  above-mentioned  causes  enraged  Mr.  White,  who  plundered  their  paddy, 
and  dispossessed  them  of  their  trade,  amounting  to  80,000  or  90,000  rupees,  and 
even  without  letting  them  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  mango  and  jack  trees,  &c, 
the  fishes  of  the  poud,  or  letting  them  to  cultivate  their  own  land.  Mr. 
William  White  has  dispossessed  them  the  greater  part  of  the  estates  what 
their  forefathers  did  by  their  labour,  and  has  driven  them  off  from  the  abodes  of 
their  ancestors  ;  the  petitioners  do  not  dare  to  go  to  their  mother  village,  for  fear 
of  losing  their  lives. 

The  petitioners  therefore  humbly  beg  to  entreat  your  favour  of  ascertaining 
the  fact  from  the  native  gentlemen  of  the  villages,  and  to  refer  their  grievances 
tor  trial  either  to  the  Session  Judge  of  the  district,  or  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Circuit,  and  thereby  the  oppression  done  will  be  fully  discovered,  and  the  perpe- 
trators of  it  will  be  punished,  and  also  they  solicit  that  an  order  for  the  realization 
of  the  amount  of  properties  so  plundered,  and  to  replace  them  to  the  abodes  of 
their  forefathers. 

And  your  petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound,  shall  ever  pray. 
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Petition  of  Umlrica  Chitrn  Bitwas,  and  others,  Inhabitants  of  Poragatcha.  Thau- 
uah  Hanshkally,  Zillah  Nuddea,  to  the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
of  Bengal,  dated  12  Augu3i  1859. 

Most  humbly  showeth. 
That  your  Honor's  petitioners  most  humbly  beg  leave  to  represent  to  your 
Honor  that  Umbica  Churn  was  in  the  situation  of  Judge  Ameen,  and  Ukhoye 
Chunder  was  mohurrir  in  the  employment  of  Mr.  John  White,  of  Bansbarria 
Indigo  Factory.    Mr.  William  White,  son  of  the  said  Mr.  John  White,  ordered 
your  petitioners  to  offer  violence  and  oppress  the  ryots  of  Gobindpore,  and  to  ruin 
their  houses,  hut  on  your  Honor's  petitioners  expressing  utmost  dissatisfaction, 
he  dismissed  them  from  their  respective  situations.    Enraged  at  this  conduct, 
Mr.  William  White  afterwards  ordered  Holodhur  Ghose  to  plunder  your 
Honor's  petitioner's  houses.     Holodhur  Ghose,  accompanied  with  30  or  32 
lattials,  shurkeewullahs  and  hackeries,  attacked  the  houses  on  the  26th  April, 
about  4  o'clock  a.m.,  committed  as  a  dacoity,  and  plundered  the  ornaments  of 
gold  and  silver,  including  the  plates  made  of  brass  and  bell-metal,  and  in  cash, 
as  also  paddy,  mustard  seed,  linseed,  gram,  wheat,  and  also  cows  and  calves,  &c. 
Your  petitioners'  houses  are  about  six  or  eight  miles  from  the  thannah,  and  all 
the  lands  between  Por;igatcha  and  Hanshkhally  are  Mr.  White  s.  Apprehensive 
of  falling  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  White's  lattials,  your  Honor's  humble  peti- 
tioners, instead  of  going  to  inform  the  police  officer  of  Hanshkhally,  laid  their 
complaint  (according  to  the  practice)  before  the  magistrate,  on  the  28th  instant. 
The  magistrate,  according  to  your  Honor's  petitioner's  (Umbica  Churn's)  petition, 
ordered  the  nnib  darogah  of  Handrail  to  make  a  personal  and  local  inquiry 
of  the  fact,  and  referred  the  three  cases  to  Dwarkanauth  Dey,  the  deputy  magis- 
trate, who,  after  hearing  their  statements,  the  depositions  of  their  witnesses,  and 
the  report  of  the  naib  darogah,  considering  the  three  cases  being  of  a  similar 
nature,  ordered,  on  the  30th  July,  that  Holodhur  Ghose  should  be  imprisoned 
for  three  months,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  60  rupees  in  lieu  of  labour  ;  the  other 
defendants  shared  the  same  punishment,  except  30  rupees  in  lieu  of  labour.  The 
deputy  magistrate  has  also  recorded  in  his  opinion  that  all  the  defendants  jointly 
should  have  to  pay  (according  to  Act  XVI.  of  1850)  the  plaintiffs  the  value  of  the 
properties  lost.   The  magistrate,  in  reversing  the  proceedings  of  the  deputy  magis- 
trate, recorded  his  own  opinion  that  the  plaintiffs  (your  Honor's  petitioners)  were 
formerly  servants  of  Mr.  White's,  and  on  their  being  dismissed  they  removed 
their  properties  to  some  distance,  and  at  the  time  of  removing  the  properties, 
some  grain,  &c,  have  fallen  on  the  yard,  and  in  the  houses,  which  proved  some- 
what like  plundering ;  the  magistrate  also  stated  that  the  plaintiffs  not  having 
laid  their  complaint  at  Thannah,  and  of  their  complaining  three  days  after  the 
occurrence  to  the  magistrate,  of  their  acting  themselves  as  witnesses  at  their 
respective  suits,  that  at  midnight  the  occurrence  said  to  have  taken  place  as  a 
dacoity  of  accusing  Mr.  White  for  the  plunder,  and  of  driving  his  ryots  from  their 
ancestral  abode,  are  unworthy  of  credit.    Sure,  there  is  no  rule  for  the  appeal  of 
the  Fouzdary  suit  after  its  dismissal. 

The  manners  with  which  the  indigo  planters  oppressed  them  are  beyond  the 
idea  of  any  man  in  the  British  Government.  The  magistrate,  without  minding 
their  petitions,  or  looking  at  the  report  of  the  naib  darogah,  the  order  of  the 
deputy  magistrate  as  appeared  in  his  own  mind  contrary  to  the  circumstances 
alluded  to  in  the  record  of  the  cases. 

1st.  That  it  is  rather  beyond  probability  of  vour  Honor's  petitioners  flying 
from  the  debt  of  Mr.  White's,  because  if  they  tall  in  debt  their  masters  often 
make  settlements  for  its  recovery  with  them,  as  often  happens  in  this  country, 
rather  than  leaving  their  brick-built  houses  and  the  abodes  of  their  forefathers. 
If  they  owe  anything  to  Mr.  White  he  can  complain  against  their  name  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  can  obtain  it  by  decree  rather  than  plundering 
the  houses. 

The  plundering,  though  proved  by  the  depositions  of  the  witnesses,  by  the 
report  of  the  naib  darogah  and  by  the  proceedings  of  the  deputy  magistrate, 
yet  the  magistrate  having  acted  upon  supposition  dismissed  this  serious  case,  by 
which  the  defendants  set  at  large. 

2d.  Of  the  magistrate's  recording  in  his  opinion  that  the  plaintiffs  have  not 
made  their  statements  at  Thannah,  but  they  have  already  stated  that  the  lands 
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between  their  house  and  thannah  Hanshkhally  are  Mr.  While's,  while  the 
magistrate's  court  is  six  miles,  and  they  have  made  their  statements  at  thaonah 
Kotaw  ally  on  the  27th,  and  laid  their  complaint  before  the  magistrate  on  the 
i28th  April,  and  in  consequence  of  this  dilatoriness,  the  magistrate  on  a  firm 
belief  dismissed  the  case,  having  set  at  large  these  men  of  notorious  had  character, 
ou  the  part  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  indigo  planter,  has  given  this  order  for  the 
purpose  of  ruining  your  Honor's  petitioners  who  now  claim  justice  from  you, 
otherwise  there  is  no  hope  for  them. 

3d.  Under  the  circumstances  which  is  not  alluded  to  in  the  record  of  the 
case  or  anything  apparent  in  the  statements  of  the  defendants. 

The  magistrate  having  relied  upon  his  own  consideration  disbelieved  the 
report  of  the  naih  darogah,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  deputy  magistrate,  has 
released  the  defendants,  who  were  people  of  Mr.  Whites,  and  has  discontinued 
the  allowing  of  the  damages  done  to  your  Honor's  petitioners ;  besides  these 
they  have  sufficient  proofs  of  the  truthness  of  the  offence  having  been  perpetrated, 
and  which  has  been  reported  frequently  by  Mofussil  police.  If  there  arose  any 
doubt,  the  spot  was  not  far  from  the  station ;  on  a  personal  inquiry  it  would  have 
been  convinced  that  the  fact  was  really  perpetrated. 

It  is  rather  very  strange  that  such  a  serious  case  was  at  once  unfortunately 
dismissed  by  the  magistrate.  It  is  most  favourable  to  the  above-mentioned 
indigo  planter,  that  all  the  ryots  of  the  three  villages,  viz.,  Poragatcha,  Collinga, 
Gobindpore,  having  been  entirely  oppressed  and  excluded  from  their  respective 
houses,  and  were  dispossessed  from  their  respective  gardens  by  Holodhur  Ghose, 
the  new  Gomashta  of  the  factory,  who  was  solely  appointed  by  Mr.  White  for 
the  purpose,  yet  the  magistrate  has  done  nothing  to  check  it. 

All  the  ryots  from  time  to  time  have  frequently  made  applications  to  the 
magistrate  for  its  remedy,  on  which  it  was  proper  for  him  to  make  a  personal 
and  local  inquiry  of  the  truthness  of  the  oppressions. 

Your  Honor's  petitioners  humbly  beg  to  solicit  that  should  your  Honor  kindly 
visit  these  three  villages,  then  it  would  be  clearly  shown  to  your  Honor  the  ruined 
state  of  the  houses  of  all  the  ryots  therein  residing. 

It  is  very  improbable  that  your  Honor's  humble  petitioners,  being  subjects  of 
Mr.  White's,  would  enter  to  such  an  action  by  means  of  which  they  would  be 
deprived  from  the  abodes  of  their  forefathers.  Your  Honor's  petitioners  most 
humbly  pray  that  an  order  from  your  Honor  should  be  issued  to  Session  Judge 
or  the  Commissioner  of  Circuit,  or  even  to  your  Honor's  Secretary,  to  call  for 
the  record  of  this  serious  case,  then  the  oppressions  of  Mr.  White  would  be 
discovered,  and  by  means  of  which  your  petitioners  should  be  able  to  recover 
their  losses  and  to  go  back  to  their  respective  houses. 

And  your  petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound,  shall  ever  pray. 


Prom  E.  H.  Lushing  ton,  Esq.,  Officiating  Secretary  to  the  Government  of 
Bengal,  with  the  Lieutenant  Governor  on  tour,  to  the  Officiating  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Nuddea  Division  (No.  15),  dated  15  August  1859. 

Sir, 

I  am  directed  to  forward  in  original  the  accompanying  five  petitions  from 
inhabitants  of  the  Handra,  Meherpore,  and  Hanskhally  thannahs,  complaining 
of  the  oppression  practised  upon  them  by  Mr.  White,  of  the  Bansbarria  Factory, 
and  to  request  that  you  will  make  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  subject  of  the  com- 
plaints, and  report  the  result. 

2.  The  return  of  the  petitions  is  requested  with  your  reply. 


From  H.  M.  Re'id,  Esq.,  Officiating  Commissioner  of  the  Nuddea  Division, 
to  the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal  (No.  49),  dated  9  September 
1859. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  No.  15,  dated  the 
15th  ultimo,  forwarding  for  report  five  original  petitions,  which  were  presented 
to  the  Lieutenant  Governor  on  the  occasion  of  his  late  visit  to  this  station,  by 
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certain  inhabitants  of  villages  of  the  Handrah,  Maharpore,  and  Hanskhally  than- 
nahs,  complaining  of  the  oppression  practised  upon  them  by  Mr.  \V.  White,  of 
the  Bansbarria  Iudigo  Factor}',  and  as  directed,  I  have  the  honour  to  submit 
the  following  particulars  relative  to  the  complaints  brought  forward  by  the 
petitioners. 

Petition  (No.  1)  of  2.  These  petitioners  state,  that  Joynarain  Biswas,  the  uncle  of  the  petitioner 
Uml'ncf^hurn***'  ^am£()Pau'>  "as  formerly  dewan  of  Bansbarria  Factory,  at  the  time  when 
Biswas  and  two  ^atl      ^m'tn»  the  nephew  of  Mr.  John  White,  was  the  manager  of  it;  but 

othere/inhabitanu  that  Mr.  Smith  having  given  up  the  management,  and  having  been  succeeded  in 
of  Puragatcha.  it  by  Mr.  William  White,  Mr.  John  White's  son,  the  dewan  was  also,  after  "a  time, 
dismissed  from  his  appointment,  owing  to  his  being  unable  to  withstand  the 
oppres-ion  exercised  against  him  by  the  new  manager;  that  thereupon  Mr.  White 
commenced  oppressing  the  petitioners,  with  the  object  of  making  them  leave 
their  village,  Poragatcha,  and  himself  succeeding  to  their  property  and  trade, 
upon  which  they  petitioned  the  magistrate  for  protection;  but  that,  during  their 
absence  from  their  village  at  the  Sudder  station  for  the  above  purpose,  Mr.  W. 
White  plundered  their  houses  of  a  considerable  amount  of  grain  and  other  pro- 
perty, and  that  their  trees  were  cut  down,  and  they  have  not  since  then  been  able 
to  return  to  their  houses,  the  approaches  to  which  are  all  shut  up  by  Mr.  White's 
people. 

Petition  (No.  a)        3-  The  person  (Umbica  Churn  Biswas)  whose  name  heads  this  petition,  is  one  of 
of  Umbica  Churn   those  whose  name  is  also  shown  in  petition  No.  1  ;  aud  the  purport  of  the  peti- 
Biswa*and  two     tion  (No.  2),  presented  by  him  and  his  co -petitioners  is,  that  they  were  formerly 
Pora'aS^'tJ.an^  servants  of  Mr-  White's  factory,  and  that  owing  to  their  refusal  to  be  the  instru- 
nah  rUiukally.811*  me,lts  °f  oppressing  the  ryots  of  inouzah  Govindpore,  they  were  dismissed  from 
their  employment  by  Mr.  W.  White,  who  caused  their  houses  to  be  plundered; 
that  the  deputy  magistrate,  Baboo  Dwarkanath  Dey,  after  investigating  the  case, 
sent  it  up  to  the  magistrate,  with  a  recommendation  that  certain  of  the  offenders 
should  be  fined  and  imprisoned,  and  that  the  value  of  the  plundered  property 
should  be  recovered  from  them,  and  be  returned  to  the  petitioners,  but  that  the 
magistrate  did  not  attend  to  the  recommendation,  but  dismissed  the  case. 

4.  I  find  on  a  careful  examination  of  the  records  (four  in  number)  connected 
with  the  above  two  petitions,  that  Ramgopaul  Biswas  and  others,  presented  a  peti- 
tion to  the  magistrate  on  the  14th  Bysukti,  or  about  the  25th  April  last,  complain- 
ing of  Mr.  White  having  wrongfully  cut  down  their  trees,  having  deprived  them  of 
their  lakheiaj  title-deeds,  and  having  dug  up  the  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  their 
houses,  so  as  to  prevent  their  obtaining  ingress  thereto,  and  that  he  further 
endeavoured  to  prevent  them  realizing  a  balance  of  40,000  rupees  which  was 
due  to  them  by  ryots  of  the  neighbouring  villages  on  account  of  trade  transac- 
tions, but  that  the  magistrate  dismissed  the  ease  on  the  28th  April,  considering 
that  the  charges  brought  were  not  proved  by  the  evidence  adduced  in  support  of 
them. 

5.  The  other  three  cases,  in  which  Umbica  Churn  Biswas.  Ookhye  Ch under 
Biswas,  and  Nobiti  Chunder  Sircar  were  respectively  complainants,  were  insti- 
tuted on  the  15th  Bysakh,  or  about  2G  April  1850,  and  the  gist  of  them  was  that 
Mr.  White,  with  the" aid  of  his  factory  servants,  had  plundered  their  houses  and 
carried  off  their  crops.    The  cases  were  made  over  to  Baboo  Dwarkanath  Dey, 

^  deputy  magistrate,  who,  on  the  29th  July  I860,  reported  that  he  considered  them 
fully  proved  against  four  of  Mr.  White's  adherents,  who  were  accordingly 
recommended  by  him  to  be  fined,  one  in  a  sum  of  50  rupees,  and  the  three  others 
in  sums  of  30  rupees  each,  and  to  be  imprisoned  for  three  months  each,  and 
jointly  to  make  good  a  sum  of  1,600  rupees  on  account  of  the  injury  sustained. 
The  magistrate  did  not  however  attend  to  this  recommendation,  but  dismissed  all 
the  three  cases  as  not  proved. 

6.  On  reviewing  the  evidence  in  the  several  cases  above  referred  to,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  magistrate  had  sufficient  warrant  for  dismissing  the  first  charge, 
i*.  e.  that  which  was  brought  before  himself  by  Ramgopaul  Biswas ;  but  that  in 
the  other  three  cases  there  were,  I  think,  on  the  whole,  sufficient  grounds  for 
convicting  the  defendants  ;  for,  besides  the  evidence  adduced  before  the  magis- 
trate, there  was  the  report  of  the  naib  darogrfh,  stating  it  to  be  his  opinion,  after 
persoual  inquiry  on  the  spot,  that  the  outrages  complained  of  had  actually  taken 

place ; 
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place  :  and  I  have  since  been  informed  by  Mr.  Deputy  Magistrate  Howell,  who 
visited  the  village  of  Poragatcha  when  inquiring  into  another  case  iu  the  same 
locality  (which  will  be  adverted  to  further  on)  that  he  observed  traces  of  such 
outrages  having  been  committed,  and  that  the  doors  of  gome  of  the  smaller 
houses  in  the  village  had  been  wrenched  off.  I  would  at  the  same  time  remark, 
that  the  magistrate  may  perhaps  have  decided  rightly  in  dismissing  the  cases. 

7.  The  next  petition  is  that  presented  by  Sreemunt  Holdar  and  two  others,  Petition  of  Sree- 
inhabitants  of  Collingah,  who  charge  Mr.  White  with  having  plundered  their  nmnt  Holdar  md^ 
houses  and  cattle  on  the  26th  April  last,  and  object  to  the  order  under  winch  Mr.  tants^ColiC^ah1* 
Howell,  deputy  magistrate,  to  whom  the  ease  was  made  over  for  decision, 

directed  it  to  he  referred  to  arbitration.    They  further  request  that  the  case  may 
be  transferred  to  the  tile  of  deputy  magistrate  Dwarkanath  Dey. 

8.  I  find  that  this  case  wns  first  of  all  instituted  before  the  police,  and  that  the 
petitioners  failed  t<»  attend  the  police  investigation  ;  that  they  subsequently  peti- 
tioned the  magistrate  ou  6th  June,  who  made  over  the  case  to  Mr.  Deputy 
Magistrate  Howell ;  that  some  of  the  defendants  were  summoned  and  attended'; 
and  that  the  ease  was  eventually  made  over,  on  the  29th  July,  to  arbitration,  the 
petitioners  and  Mr.  White  respectively  agreeing  that  it  should  so  be  disposed  of. 
The  arbitrators  could  not.  however,  do  anything  in  the  case,  as  the  real  defendants 
(i.  e.  the  parties  who  had  been  summoned,  and  had  attended)  were  not  parties  to 
the  arbitration.  They  reported  accordingly  to  this  effect  on  the  15th  August,  and 
on  the  24th  August  the  deputy  magistrate  directed  that  the  ease  should  be  pro- 
ceeded with.  I  have  given  instructions  that  it  is  to  be  disposed  of  without 
further  delay,  and  the  result  reported  for  the  information  of  this  office.  Tin: 
case  was  clearly  not  one  for  arbitration,  and  the  deputy  magistrate  was  wrong  to 
have  resorted  to  that  method  of  adjusting  it.  Had  the  parties  wished  to  "com- 
promise" the  ease  between  themselves,  of  course  there  would  have  b:  en  no 
objection  to  their  resorting  to  that  way  of  settling  it. 

0.  The  u?xt  case  is  that  of  Ookhil  Chunder  Biswas,  of  Dariapole,  who  com-  Petition  of  Ookhil 
plains  of  having  been  unjustly  confined  by  Mr.  White  for  upwards  of  a  month,  Chunder  Biswas, 
and  that  after  effecting  his  escape  he  petitioned  the  magistrate,  who  made  over  Darfa'ta"g  °t\  n- 
his  case  to  Deputy  Magistrate  Howell,  who,  instead  of  summoning  all  his  wit-  nah^UherporT 
nesses,  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  compromise  the  case.    Petitioner  begs 
that  his  case  may  be  made  over  to  Deputy  Magistrate  Baboo  Dwarkanath  Dey. 

10.  It  appears  from  the  petitioners  statement,  which  was  given  before  the 
deputy  magistrate  on  the  30th  May  last  (a  previous  complaint  ou  the  subject 
having  been  lodged  by  hi-  nephew,  Hepin  Beharree),  that  having  gone  near  Mr. 
Whites  factory,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  some  outstanding  debts  due  to  him 
by  some  of  the  rvofs,  he  was  seized  aud  taken  off  to  the  factorv  by  one 
Hurchunder  Ghose  and  other  lattials  of  Mr.  White's,  whose  names  he  mentions; 
that,  while  iu  the  factory,  Ml'.  White  flogged  him  with  his  own  hand  wiih  a 
stirrup  leather;  and  that  he  was  t-.iken  about  from  factory  to  factory  for  a  space 
of  one  mouth,  wlun  he  effected  his  escape  ;  the  cause  of  the  above  oppression 
being  that  he  had  lormerly  been  a  servant  of  the  factory,  and  that,  having  been 
dismissed  from  his  employ,  he  refus-.-d  to  take  any  advances  for  sowing  indigo  for 
it.  The  evidence  in  tiiis  ease  was  complete  ou  the  8th  July,  as  far  at  least  as  the 
defendant  Hurcliunder  Ghose  was  concerned  ;  but  the  deputy  magistrate,  Mr. 
Howell,  does  not  appear  to  have  passed  any  further  order  in  the  case  till  the  29th 
July,  and  even  then  not  a  definite  one  ;  and  1  find  that  it  was  not  till  the  17th 
August  that  he  ordered  the  ease,  as  regards  the  ab  ive-named  defendant,  to  be 
disposed  of ;  and  that  on  the  24th  a  further  period  of  five  days  was  allowed  to 
Mr.  White's  mooktear  to  produce  him.  There  is  no  sufficient  reason  discernible 
on  the  record  for  so  long  a  delay  in  the  disposal  of  the  case.  There  was 
sufficient  evidence  (if  the  d' puty  magistrate  believed  it)  for  the  conviction  of 
Hurchunder  Ghose,  aud  the  deputy  magistrate  should  have  proceeded  to  dispose 
of  the  c;»se,  as  far  at  least  as  the  above  defendant  was  concerned. 

11.  There  is  another  point  in  which  I  think  the  deputy  magistrate's  mode  of 
proceeding  in  dealing  with  his  case  was  faulty.  He  asked  the  complainant 
Ookhil  Chunder,  when  the  latter  was  being  examined  before  him  on  the  30th 
May,  whether  he  still  bore  any  marks  of  the  flogging  said  to  have  been  inflicted 
upon  him  by  Mr.  White.  His  answer  was,  "  Yes,  but  on  a  part  of  my  person 
which  I  cannot  expose."    I  think  it  would  have  been  proper  for  Mr.  Howell  to 
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have  at  once  certified  himself  by  personal  inspection  whether  such  marks  really 
existed  or  not,  instead  of  leaving  the  matter  in  doubt;  acid  that  if  he  had  found 
them  to  exist  he  should  have  summoned  Mr.  White  to  answer  the  charge,  but  if 
otherwise,  he  would  have  been  warranted  in  at  once  dismissing  the  case. 

Petition  (No.  5)  of  12.  The  petitioners  in  this  case  are  ryots  of  mouzah  Govindpore,  and  besides 
Ramcoomar  complaining  of  various  act*  of  oppression  committed  upon  them  by  Mr.  White, 
R)T«s*of  GoS-  \n  increasin©  tneir  rents»  forcing  them  to  take  advances  for  the  cultivation  of 
pore,  ihannah  *  indigo,  plundering  their  houses,  and  carrying  off  their  crops,  paddy,  and  cattle, 
Hanskally.  they  bring  against  tie  followers  of  Mr.  White  the  specific  charge  of  having 

carried  oft',  on  the  9th  Assar  last  (not  Assin,  as  inadvertently  stated  in  their 
petition  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor),  their  fellow  villager  Seetul  Turufdar,  who 
has  ever  since  been  missing,  and  who  they  assert  is  under  confinement  by  Mr. 
White,  they  further  say  that  they  have  frequently  petitioned  the  magistrate  for 
his  release,  but  without  obtaining  it. 

13.  It  appears,  from  a  perusal  of  the  record  of  the  case  in  which  Seetul 
Turufdar  is  said  to  have  been  abducted,  that  it  arose  in  the  following  manner  :  the 
Govindpore  people  were  taking  off  to  the  government  pound  some  cattle  belong- 
ing to  some  of  the  factory  ryots,  which  they  asserted  had  been  trespassing  on 
their  crops,  when  they  were  intercepted  by  the  factory  people.  Meerjan  Sheik, 
the  plaintiff,  was  slightly  wounded  on  the  head,  the  cattle  were  rescued,  and  it 
is  said  that  Seetul  Turufdar,  one  of  the  villagers  who  was  accompanying  the 
cattle  to  the  pound,  was  carried  off,  and  has  not  since  been  heard  of.  The  case 
was  promptly  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  magistrate,  and  was  made  over  by 
the  magistrate  to  deputy  magistrate  Moulvie  Yatazad  Hossein,  who,  on  the  27th 
July,  convicted  six  of  the  factory  people,  and  sentenced  them  to  be  imprisoned 
for  four  months  each,  with  a  fine  in  lieu  of  labour,  which  order  has  since  been 
confirmed  in  appeal  by  the  Sessions  Judge. 

14.  In  concluding  my  remarks  on  the  cases  above  enumerated,  I  beg  to 
mention  that  i  have  instructed  the  present  officiating  magistrate  to  recall  to  his 
own  file  such  of  the  above  cases  as  may  still  remain  undisposed  of,  us  well  as,  for 
the  present,  any  others  in  which.  Mr.  White  and  the  servants  of  Bansbarria 
concern  may  be  parties.  I  have  at  the  same  time  instructed  him  to  use  every 
proper  precaution  for  preventing  the  ryots  being  oppressed,  and  to  iustitute  the 
strictest  inquiry  as  to  what  has  become  of  the  missing  man,  Seetul  Turufdar. 

15.  I  think  the  details  which  I  have  given  above  warrant  the  conclusion  that 
some  degree  of  oppression  has  been  exercised  against  the  ryots  by  the  factory 
people. 

16.  I  beg  to  annex,  for  the  Lieutenant  Governor's  information,  copy  of  a  letter 
relative  to  the  subjects  complained  of  by  the  petitioners,  from  Mr.  Cockerell,  the 
late  magistrate  of  the  district,  and  in  forwarding  it  I  deem  it  proper  to  state  that 
I  have  no  grounds  whatsoever  for  supposing  that  either  Mr.  Cockerell  or  Mr 
Deputy  Magistrate  Howell  have  any  undue  bias  in  favour  of  Mr.  White,  but  on 
the  contrary,  that  they  have  dealt  with  the  cases  in  which  that  gentleman  has 
been  concerned  with  strict  impartiality,  though  not  perhaps,  in  the  ease  of  Mr. 
Howell,  with  that,  amount  of  judgment  which  could  have  been  wished  for,  and 
which  might  have  been  expected  in  an  officer  of  greater  experience  than  Mr. 
Howell 


17.  The  original  enclosures  of  your  letter  under  reply  are  herewith  returned. 


From  F.  R.  Cockerell,  Esq.,  Magistrate  of  Nuddea,  to  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Nuddea  Division  (No.  53),  dated  24  August  1850. 

Sir, 

I  bbg  to  return  the  original  petitions  marginally  noted,*  which  were  forwarded 
with  your  office  memorandum  No.  50,  dated  the  20th  instant,  and  copy  of  a 

letter 


*  l.  Petition  of  Urabica  Cham  Biswas  and  others,  residents  of  Poragatcba. 
3.  Petition  of  Ramgopaul  Biswas  and  others,  residents  of  Poragatcba. 

3.  Petition  of  Ramcoomar  Biswas  and  others,  residents  of  Govindpore. 

4.  Petition  of  Sreemunt  Holdar  and  others,  residents  of  Collingah. 

5.  Petition  of  Ookhil  Chunder  Biswas,  resident  of  Dariaporc. 
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letter #  from  the  Secretary  to  Government  on  the  subject  of  them,  for  inquiry  •  No.  15, dated 
and  report.  io8tant- 

2.  I  find  that  all  these  petitions  have  reference  to  alleged  occurrences  which  have 
already  formed  the  subject  of  local  investigation  by  tlie  police,  and  regular  judi- 
cial tnul  by  myself  an»l  my  subordinates,  and  consequently  I  do  not  see  in  what 
direction  I  can  myself  institute  further  inquiry,  except  under  special  instructions 
from  higher  authority.  I  observe  also,  that  the  toue  of  these  petitions  constitute 
an  appeal,  as  it  were,  especially  against  my  proceedings  in  these  cases,  and  the 
partiality  by  which,  it  is  asserted,  those  proceedings  have  been  influenced. 

3.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  best  course  is,  to 
submit  for  your  perusal,  all  the  papers  connected  with  the  cases  to  which  these 
petitions  refer,  and  you  will  then  be  able  to  direct  such  further  special  inquiry  on 
any  points  connected  with  them  as  may  seem  to  you  to  require  more  particular 
investigation. 

4.  Of  the  five  cases,  Nos.  1  and  2,  have  been  regularly  investigated,  and  dis- 
posed of  by  myself,  and  my  written  decision  will  be  found  attached  to  each. 
No.  3  was  a  mere  petition  containing  general  charges,  in  support  of  which  no 
proof  was  forthcoming;  the  only  definite  charge  brought  forward  by  the  ryots  of 
Govindpore,  was  touching  the  forcible  rescue  of  some  cattle  whilst  being  con- 
veyed to  the  thannah  pound  (the  papers  of  which  case  also  are  forwarded).  The 
case  was  tried  by  the  deputy  magistrate,  Moulvie  Yatazad  Hossein,  and  the 
factory  servants  were  convicted  and  punished.  Nos.  4  and  5  were  made  over  to 
Mr.  Howell  for  trial.  In  one,  he  recommended  arbitration,  to  which  both  parties 
agreed;  the  arbitration  failed,  and  the  final  award  is  still  pending.  In  the  other 
case,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  any  compromise  was  suggested,  and  no  final 
orders  have  yet  been  passed. 

6.  It  only  remains  for  me  to  bring  to  your  knowledge  certain  facts  which  the 
petitioners  have  either  partially  or  wholly  suppressed.  The  Biswas  family,  who 
are  the  promoters  of  these  petitions,  and  the  plaintiffs  in  most  of  the  cases  insti- 
tuted, realized  their  fortunes,  more  or  less,  in  the  service  of  the  proprietor  of  the 
Bansbarria  Factory  ;  they  were  discharged  from  this  service  but  a  short  time  pre- 
vious to  the  commencement  of  the  disputes  which  led  to  these  cases. 

6.  Working  on  the  capital  realized  in  this  service,  they  have  for  years  carried 
on  a  considerable  trade,  in  their  own  and  surrounding  villages,  as  mahajuns. 
About  the  time  of  their  discharge,  Mr.  White  determined  that  he  would  under- 
take the  mahajunee  business  throughout  his  zemindarree  villages,  and  to  this  end 
entered  into  dealings  with  the  Biswas,  Holdars,  and  other  mahajuns,  throughout 
his  elaka,  to  purchase  their  vested  interests  in  his  line  of  business,  and  secure  a 
monopoly  to  himself  within  his  own  talooks.  This  course  is  not  without  prece- 
dent, or  unusual,  I  believe,  amongst  indigo  planters  holding  zemindarees  in  this 
district.  In  taking  over  the  slock  of  these  mahajuus,  disputes  arose  as  to  terms, 
and  the  factory  proprietor  doubtless  made  use  of  his  influential  position,  as  their 
zemindar,  to  press  his  own  terms.  It  is  stated,  that  force  was  used  to  gain  pos- 
session of  the  full  quantity  of  grain,  &c,  which  the  zemindar  asserted  that  he  was 
to  receive,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  transaction,  for  the  transfer  of  the  maha- 
junee rights  and  interests.  On  such  foundation,  it  is  probable  that  the  charges 
of  the  Poragatcha  and  Colli  nga  ryots  were  brought  forward,  and  these  charges 
amounted  to  little  less  than  actual  dacoity.  Of  such  charges,  the  factory  servants 
could  not  be  convicted  on  the  evidence  adduced  ;  and  the  exaggeration  and  falsity 
of  the  charges  is  apparent  throughout  the  proceedings. 

7.  In  regard  to  such  passages  in  the  petitions  as  reflect  on  Mr.  Deputy  Magis- 
trate Howell  and  myself,  personally,  I  may  state,  the  former  has  only  once  visited 
the  Bansbarria  Factory,  and  that  was  on  the  occasion  of  his  going  to  make  a  local 
investigation  on  the  subject  of  one  of  these  cases  at  Cullingah,  which  village  is 
situated  within  one  or  two  miles  of  the  factory,  and  that,  except  on  purely  business 
matters,  I  have  myself,  for  the  last  year  and  upwards,  held  no  communication 
whatever  with  either  of  the  Messrs.  White,  of  Bansbarria. 
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From  E.  H.  Lxishington,  E?q.,  Officiating:  Secretary  to  the  Government  of 
Bengal,  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  Nuddea  Division  (No.  6124),  dated 
23  October  1359. 

Sir, 

I  am  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Reid's  letter,  No.  49,  dated 
the  9th  ultimo,  submitting  the  report  called  for  in  Orders,  No.  15,  of  the  15th 
August  last,  on  the  five  petitions  presented  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  when  at 
Kishnaghur,  by  certain  inhabitants  of  the  Hand  rah,  Meherpore  and  Hanskhallj 
thannalis,  complaining  of  the  oppressions  practised  upon  them  by  Mr.  White,  of 
the  1'ansbarria  Indigo  Factory. 

2.  The  report  shows  that  Mr.  White,  in  the  several  cases  referred  to  in  peti- 
tions, Nos.  1  and  2,  was  charged  with  having  plundered  the  houses  of  the  petitioners 
to  a  considerable  amount  of  property,  cut  down  their  trees,  deprived  them  of  their 
lakheraj  title-deeds,  and  caused  the  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  their  houses  to  be 
dug  up,  so  as  to  prevent  their  obtaining  ingress  thereto,  and  that  the  cases  were 
all  dismissed  by  the  magistrate  as  not  proved,  although  in  three  of  them,  viz.,  in 
the  plunder  of  property  complained  of  by  Utnbica  Churn  Biswas,  and  in  two 
others,  the  deputy  magistrate,  Baboo  Dwarkanauth  Dey,  to  whom  the  cases 
were  made  over,  recommended  that  certain  of  the  offenders  should  be  fined  and 
imprisoned,  and  required  to  make  good  the  value  of  the  plundered  property. 

3.  The  second  case  noticed  by  Mr.  Reid  is  that  in  which  the  petitioners  charge 
Mr.  White  with  having  plundered  their  houses  and  cattle,  and  object  to  the  order  of 
Mr.  Howell,  the  deput\  magistrate,  referring  the  case  to  arbitration.  The  Officiating 
Commissioner  remarks  that  the  case  was  clearly  not  (me  for  arbitration,  and  the 
deputy  magistrate  was  wrong  in  having  resorted  to  that  method  of  adjusting  it 
It  is  understood  that  this  case,  which  was  instituted  so  far  back  as  the  6th  June, 
is  still  undisposed  of,  and  that  Mr.  Reid  has  given  instructions  for  its  being 
brought  to  a  speedy  termination. 

4.  The  case  next  adverted  to  is  that  of  Okhil  Chunder  Biswas,  who  (as  repre- 
sented by  the  petitioner  himself)  Mas  seized  when  near  Mr.  White's  factory,  col- 
lecting some  debts  which  were  due  to  him,  and  after  being  dragged  to  the  factory 
by  Mr.  White's  men,  was  flogged  by  Mr.  White  himself.  The  petitioner  has 
there  described  how  he  was  conveyed  as  a  prisoner  from  factory  to  factory  for  a 
space  of  one  month,  when  he  escaped ;  the  cause  of  all  this  oppression  being  that 
he  had  formerly  been  a  servant  of  the  factory,  and  that  having  been  dismissed 
from  employ,  he  refused  to  take  advances  from  Mr.  White  for  sowing  indigo. 
The  Officiating  Commissioner  remarks  on  the  delay  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Howell 
in  the  disposal  of  this  case,  which  was  commenced  on  the  30th  May,  and  was 
still  pending  at  the  end  of  August,  on  his  neglect  to  examine  the  complainant's 
person  when  he  first  appeared  before  him  to  charge  Mr.  White  with  the  assault 
and  false  imprisonment,  and  on  his  endeavour  to  persuade  the  plaintiff  to  com- 
promise the  case. 

5.  Tiie  trial  of  the  other  case  of  oppression,  in  which  Seetul  Turufdar  was  carried 
off  by  Mr.  Whites  men,  has  resulted  in  the  conviction  of  six  of  the  factory  people, 
though  the  individual  who  had  been  seized  is  not  yet  forthcoming. 

6.  The  Officiating  Commissioner  reports  that  he  has  instructed  the  present 
officiating  magistrate  to  recall  to  his  own  file  such  of  the  cases  of  the  petitioners 
as  may  still  remain  undisposed  of,  as  well  as,  for  the  present,  any  others  in 
which  Mr.  White  and  the  servants  of  the  Bansbarria  Factory  may  be  parties, 
and  to  institute  the  strictest  inquiry  as  to  what  has  become  of  the  missing  man, 
Seetul  Turufdar. 

7.  The  Lieutenant  Governor  directs  me  to  inform  you  that  he  agrees  with 
Mr.  Reid  in  his  remarks  on  the  proceedings  of  Mr.  Cockerell,  the  magistrate, 
and  Mr.  Howell,  the  deputy  magistrate,  in  the  cases  of  these  disputes,  and 
approves  of  Mr.  Reid's  orders  in  the  matter,  but  I  am  at  the  same  time 
desired  to  observe  that  the  Lieutenant  Governor  has  derived  an  unfavourable 
impression  of  the  manner  in  which  the  people  have  been  protected  by  the  magis- 
terial authorities  of  Nuddea  from  oppression,  such  as  has  beyond  doubt  been 
exercised  in  the  cases  brought  to  notice. 
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8.  The  Lieutenant  Governor  heard  in  a  general  way,  when  on  his  tour  at 
Nuddea,  of  complaints  from  natives  that  in  indigo  rases  they  did  not  get  real 
protection  ;  and  this  string  of  unsatisfactorily  investigated  and  hastily  dismissed 
cases  now  reported  upon,  makes  it  impossible  for  him  to  fed  certainly  convinced 
that  every  thing  that  can  be  legitimately  done  has  been  usually  done  in  thai  dis- 
trict to  repress  abuses  of  this  class.  The  Lieutenant  Governor  does  not  impute 
partiality  to  any  of  the  officers  concerned,  but  he  cannot  escape  the  impression 
that  more  active  and  intelligent  mt  asures  would  have  had  more  satisfactory 
results ;  whereby  all  parties  should  have  been  made  to  feel  that  thtir  disputes 
must  not  be  settled  by  the  strong  hand. 

9.  The  Lieutenant  Governor  is  surprised  that  Mr.  Cockerell,  in  his  report  to 
the  Officiating  Commissioner,  has  omitted  all  mention  of  the  charge  of  wrongful 
imprisonment  for  a  mouth  brought  against  Mr.  White,  which  as  yet  stands 
unrefuted. 

10.  These  cafes,  which  are  known  to  be  of  daily  occurrence,  in  which  ryots 
are  kidnapped  and  imprisoned,  and  carried  from  place  to  place  by  zemindars  and 
planters  with  impunity,  are  a  disgraceful  hlot  upon  the  district  administration  in 
Bengal ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  magisterial  officer  to  strain  every  nerve  to 
bring  them  home  to  the  offenders,  when  they  can  obtain  a  clue  to  them.  On 
the  present  occasion  there  was  the  person  wronged  before  Mr.  Howell,  whose 
evidence,  if  credited,  would  prove  the  case.  Instead  of  doing  all  that  could  be 
done  to  ascertain  the  truth,  and  acting,  it  must  be  presumed,  in  the  belief  that 
the  charge  was  true,  the  deputy  magistrate  recommended  a  compromise;  as 
though  the  case  had  been  a  trifling  squabble  or  a  nominal  assault,,  instead  of  a 
charge  of  oue  of  the  grossest  acts  of  oppression  and  cruelty  that  can  be  imagined, 
short  of  injury  to  life  or  limb. 

11.  Mr.  Cockerell  must  be  called  upon  to  explain  his  silence  in  this  most  grave 
matter.  A  magistrate  should  not  allow  himself  to  be  kept  by  a  subordinate 
in  iguorance  of  such  a  case  having  been  disclosed ;  and  if  Mr.  Cockerell  was 
informed  of  it,  his  conduct  would  appear  to  be  quite  inexplicable. 

12.  So  much  blame  appears  also  to  be  attached  to  Mr.  Howell  in  these  pro- 
ceedings that  the  Lieutenant  Governor  must  call  upon  him  for  his  defence  in 
order  to  take  into  consideration  what  orders  should  be  passed  on  him  personally. 

13.  On  receiving  Mr.  Howell's  explanation,  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  forward 
it  with  an  expression  of  your  opinion  hs  to  whether  Mr.  Howell  is  yet  suffi- 
ciently qualified  to  exercise  the  special  powers  of  an  assistant  to  a  magistrate 
with  which  he  has  lately  been  vested. 

14.  In  conclusion,  I  am  desired  to  request  that  you  will  insist  on  the  re- 
maining cases  against  Mr.  White  being  thoroughly  sifted,  and  that  you  will 
call  upon  the  present  officiating  magistrate  to  dispose  of  them  himself,  with  all 
the  consideration  which  cases  involving  such  charges  may  appear  to  require. 


From  A.  Grote,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  the  Nuddea  Division,  to  the  Officiating 
Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal  (No.  151  Ct.),  dated  19  November 
1859. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  No.  6124,  dated 
23d  ultimo,  conveying  the  orders  of  his  Honor  the  Lieutenant  Governor  on  my 
predecessor's  letter,  dated  the  9th  September  previous,  and  with  reference  to  its 
11th  paragraph  to  submit  copy  of  a  letter  dated  17th  instant,  containing  the 
further  explanation  called  for  from  Mr.  Cockerell. 

2.  The  judgment  which  has  been  formed  by  his  Honor  of  Mr.  Cockerell's 
proceedings  in  the  five  cases  under  notice,  was  formed  on  a  report  made  after 
an  examination  of  the  records,  and  as  I  have  not  seen  these  1  must  leave  Mr. 
Cockerell's  present  letter  to  make  its  own  impression.  It  appears  that  Mr. 
IJeputy  .Magistrate  Howell  did  not  recommend  a  compromise  in  the  case 
referred  to  in  paragraph  10  of  your  letter. 
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3.  In  justice  to  Mr.  Cockcrell,  and  to  myself  who  have  now  administered  this 
division  tor  nearly  four  years,  1  venture  respectfully  to  ftate  it  as  my  conviction 
that  no  such  general  feeling  prevails  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  Nuddea  as  that 
-which  is  alluded  to  in  your  8th  paragraph  as  having  been  made  the  subject  of 
complaint  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor  on  his  tour  through  the  district.  1  believe 
that  all  know  well  that  full  protection  will  be  afforded  by  the  police  autho- 
rities at  the  station  to  such  as  choose  to  take  the  trouble  to  seek  it.  The  punish- 
ment inflicted  by  Mr.  Cuekerell  on  Mr.  Iripp,  of  Ramoondeab,  some  two  years 
back,  hud  the  effect  of  convincing  parties  that  their  disputes  would  not  be 
allowed  to  be  settled  by  the  strong  hand. 

4.  Possibly  the  people  of  the  Hadrah  thannah,  one  of  the  quarters  from  which 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  was  petitioned  on  his  tour,  did  for  a  period  entertain 
some  doubts  whether  it  was  intended  that  they  should  have  auy  real  protection  in 
indigo  cases;  for  in  1857  they  saw  the  head  of  all  the  concerns  in  that  thannah 
empowered  as  an  honorary  magistrate.  It  was  Mr.  Cockerell  who,  1  well  re- 
member, brought  to  notice  the  undue  influence  which  Mr.  Korlong's  assistants 
exercised  in  that  thannah  consequent  on  the  latter  gentleman's  having  had 
charge  ol  its  police.  The  magisterial  authorities  arc  not  responsible  lor  the 
doubts  which  the  late  experimental  measure  raised  in  the  minds  of  the  Nuddea 
people. 

6.  I  have  marched  through  this  district  from  end  to  end,  have  visited  its  sub- 
divisions, and  have  talked  with  and  listened  to  the  people,  high  and  low,  and  I 
have  never  heard  anything  which  led  me  to  doubt  the  general  feeling  of  confidence 
in  Mr.  Cockerell,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  he  is  one  of  those  officers  who  would, 
to  use  the  expression  in  your  10th  paragraph,  strain  every  nerve  to  briug  home 
to  the  offenders  any  case  of  oppression  which  came  to  his  knowledge. 

6.  Rut  it  behoves  all  magistrates,  when  dealing  judicially  with  such  cases,  to 
guard  against  the  bias  which  the  complaint  of  the  weak  against  the  strong  is  apt 
to  engender:  The  character  of  the  oppressed  ryot  may  be  readily  assumed,  and 
is  so,  1  believe,  oftener  than  is  suspected  by  many  philanthropists. 

7.  The  information  called  for  in  paragraphs  12  and  13  of  your  letter  shall  be 
furnished  hereafter.  Mr.  Cockerell  being  anxious  that  his  justification  of  his 
proceedings  should  be  laid  before  Government  without  delay,  I  have  thought  it 
expedients©  reply  at  once  partially  to  your  call.  It  is  ray  duty,  moreover,  before 
making  over  temporary  charge  of  this  office,  to  endeavour  to  uudeceive  his  Honor 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  an  impression  which,  if  well  grounded,  reflects  on  my 
administration  as  well  as  on  Mr.  Cockerell's. 


From  F.  R.  Cockerell,  Esq.,  late  Magistrate  of  Nuddea,  to  A.  Grote,  Esq., 
Commissioner  of  the  Nuddea  Division,  dated  17  November  1850. 

Sir, 

I  have  only  just  received  the  papers  connected  with  the  case  of  Okhil  Chunder 
Biswas,  which,  for  the  reasons  explained  in  my  letter  of  the  7th  instant,  it  was 
necessary  for  me  to  refer  to,  in  order  to  submit  the  explanation  required  in  the 
letter,  No.  6124,  dated  23d  ultimo,  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of 
Bengal,  forwarded  with  your  letter,  No.  130,  of  the  2d  instant. 

With  reference  to  the  0th  and  11th  paragraphs  of  the  Secretary's  letter,  I  beg 
to  point  out  that  the  case  alluded  to  in  the  4th  paragraph  of  my  letter  to  the 
Commissioner,  on  the  subject  of  the  several  petitions,  as  No.  5,  is"  that  of  Okhil 
Chunder  Biswas.  My  letter  contained  no  report  of  the  particulars  of  any  of  the 
cases,  because  I  did  not  conceive  myself  called  upon  to  do  more  than  inform  the 
Commissioner  to  what  cases  the  petitions  presented  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
had  reference,  and  how  those  cases  had  beeu  disposed  of,  ss  well  as  to  add  such 
particulars,  not  to  be  found  in  the  record,  explanatory  of  the  subject  of  the 
different  charges  against  Mr.  White  and  his  people,  as  my  knowledge  of  the 
existing  relations  between  the  parties  concerned  enabled  roe  to  supply ;  for  the 
rest,  I  submitted  all  the  records  of  the  cases  for  the  Commissioner,  to  judge 
himself  of  the  merits  of  the  complaints  submitted  by  the  petitioners  to  Govern- 
ment. 
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In  the  cases  investigated  by  the  deputy  magistrate.  Baboo  Dwarkanath  Dey, 
and  finally  disposed  ot  by  myself,  Mr.  Keid,  the  Officiating  Commissioner,  after 
describing  at  some  length  the  particulars  of  the  charges  against  Mr.  White  and 
his  people,  as  contained  in  the  original  complaiuts  and  depositions  of  the  peti- 
tioners, without  giving  any  detail  of  the  evidence  for  or  against  these  charges, 
and  after  stating  the  judgment  formed  by  the  deputy  magistrate,  and  the  punish- 
ment which  he  proposed  to  inflict  upon  the  accused,  remarks:  '*  the  magistrate 
did  not  however  attend  to  this  recommendation,  but  dismissed  all  the  cases  as  not 
proved  ;"  the  inference  from  which  would  appear  to  be  (and  that  such  is  the 
impression  derived  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  from  Mr.  Reid's  report,  is  to  be 
gathered  from  the  expression  "  hastily  dismisse  1  ca«es,"  used  in  the  8th  para- 
graph of  Mr.  Lushington's  letter)  that  I  had  summarily  and  hastily  set  aside  and 
disregarded  the  judgment  of  my  subordinate,  and  had  unreasonably  dismissed 
cases  in  which  the  charge  preferred  was  substantially  proved. 

Now,  I  respectfully  submit  that  an  inspection  of  the  record  will  not  justify 
such  a  conclusion,  However  erroneous  my  judgment  may  have  been  in  the 
matter,  it  certainly  was  not  a  hasty  one.  My  decision  was  formed  after  much 
deliberation  and  a  very  careful  consideration  of  the  entire  subject  of  the  charges 
and  the  evidence  in  support  of  them  ;  and  the  grounds  upon  which  it  was  based 
were  recorded  in  my  own  handwriting.  Mr.  Reid,  in  his  letter,  though  attach- 
ing weight  to  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution  and  the  report  of  the  police  officer, 
is  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  decision  may  not  have  been  a  correct  one ;  and 
1  venture  to  think  that  it  would  be  affirmed  and  approved  by  higher  judicial 
authorities,  as  in  accordance  with  the  general  evidence  and  other  matters  on 
record. 

In  regard  to  the  case  of  Okhil  Chunder  Biswas,  the  charge  of  arrest,  assault, 
and  imprisonment,  was  first  brought  forward  by  his  nephew  in  a  petition  pre- 
sented to  me.  I  disbelieved  his  statement,  first,  because  he  represented  that  his 
relative  had  been  seized  and  maltreated  about  nine  days  previous  to  his  appear- 
ance before  me,  and  although  this  was  alleged  to  have  taken  place  very  near  the 
police  thannah,  and  within  a  few  miles  of  the  station,  he  could  assign  no  satis- 
factory reason  for  not  having  instituted  his  complaint  earlier,  or  given  information 
to  the  police  ;  second,  because  he  and  his  relative  belonged  to  a  Kyburto  family, 
many  members  of  whom  had  until  recently  been  in  the  factory  service,  and,  since 
being  discharged  from  employ,  were  at  feud  with  Mr.  White,  for  reasons  which 
I  have  already  described  in  my  previous  letter  on  the  subject  of  the  petitions  ; 
third,  because  the  plaintiff,  whilst  admitting,  on  being  questioned,  that  he  did 
not  accompany  his  relative  to  the  factory,  nevertheless  described  in  detail  all  that 
happened  there,  without  showing  how  he  became  acquainted  with  the  parti- 
culars. 

I  did  not  consequently  attach  such  importance  to  the  case,  or  proceed  myself 
with  its  investigation,  as  I  otherwise  should  have  done,  but  made  it  over  for  trial 
and  report  (not  for  disposal,  a  circumstance  that  has  not  been  brought  to  the 
notice  of  Government  in  Mr.  Reid's  report)  to  Mr.  Deputy  Magistrate  Howell. 
Subsequently,  Okhil  Chunder  Biswas,  who  was  said  to  have  been  assaulted  and 
confined,  appeared,  and  presented  a  petition,  which  I  immediately  made  over  to 
Mr.  Howell,  as  he  had  been  previously  entrusted  with  the  investigation  of  the 
case,  who  without  delay  took  down  his  deposition.  The  man's  statement  was  to 
the  effect  that  he  had  been  bound  with  cords  and  beaten  with  a  leather  strap. 
His  body  was  then  carefully  examined,  as  he  said  he  still  bore  marks  of  the 
assault ;  and  when  no  mark  or  scar  of  any  kind  could  be  discovered,  he  repre- 
sented that  they  were  on  a  part  of  his  person  which,  unless  he  was  stripped  naked, 
could  not  be  seen.  Now,  in  regard  to  this  statement,  by  his  own  account,  upwards 
of  a  month  had  elapsed  since  he  was  beaten.  The  stripes  of  a  rattan  inflicted  on 
a  fleshy  part  of  the  person  could  not  possibly  be  visible  so  long  after  the  date  of 
their  infliction,  much  less  those  of  a  leather  strap.  Moreover,  the  petitioner 
stated  thnt  he  had  been  bound  with  cords;  the  marks  or  scars  caused  by  such 
binding,  tightened  as  it  would  be  by  the  convulsive  struggles  of  a  man  under- 
going the  lash,  are  far  more  indelible  than  the  stripes  of  a  rattan,  and  yet  the 
plaintiff  had  not  the  vestige  of  such  score  on  his  arms  or  any  part  of  his  person 
when  examined  by  the  deputy  magistrate.  The  assertion,  therefore,  that  he  still 
bore  marks  of  a  flogging,  administered,  according  to  his  own  statement,  some  six 
weeks  previous,  on  a  part  of  his  person  which  he  knew  would  not  be  examined, 
was,  I  consider,  a  deliberate  misrepresentation,  intended  to  give  support  to  his 
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charge.  His  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  effected  his  escape  from  alleged 
imprisonment  was  equally  improbable.  He  stated  that  he  was  last  confined  in  the 
MHhutpore  Factory,  and  escapfd  on  a  dark  night.  Mahutpore  is  a  Sudder  Fac- 
tory ;  and,  supposing  his  statement  as  to  his  confinement  there  to  be  true,  there 
was  scarcely  any  possibility  of  his  making  his  escape  from  such  a  place. 

From  the  time  that  this  case  was  made  over  to  Mr.  Howell  for  investigation 
and  report,  I  neither  saw  nor  heard  anything  of  the  proceedings,  until  the  peti- 
tion presented  by  Okhil  Chunder  Biswas  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor  was 
forwarded  to  me.  If  the  petitioner  was  at  any  time  dissatisfied  with  the  deputy 
magistrate's  investigation  he  might  have  made  a  representation  on  the  subject  to 
me,  but  this  he  did  not  do.  Mr.  Howell,  it  appears,  was  very  dilatory  in  his  pro- 
ceedings, and  it  nmv  be  eonsidert  d  that  I  should  have  prevented  this.  It  is  the 
practice  for  any  case  committed  by  the  magistrate  to  any  subordinate,  for  investi- 
gation and  report,  to  be  temporarily  removed  from  the  former's  file  until  returned 
with  report  for  final  orders.  And  the  files  of  my  subordinate  come  under  review 
only  at  the  close  of  the  quarter.  Hence,  in  any  case  that  had  not  been  three 
months  pending,  dilatoriness  in  the  investigation  of  eases  by  subordinates  would 
not  necessarily  come  to  notice  at  the  time,  unless  such  delay  in  the  proceedings 
was  specially  represented  by  the  parties  concerned. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  record  of  this  ease,  as  I  observed  in  my  former  letter, 
to  bear  out  the  petitioner's  assertion  that  Mr.  Howell  suggested  a  compromise  in 
the  matter  of  such  a  serious  charge  ;  and  the  deputy  magistrate  distinctly  affirms 
that  he  never  did  so.  I  observe  that,  coupled  with  the  assertion  of  the  suggested 
compromise  is  that  of  the  deputy  magistrate  having  at  the  same  time  rciused  to 
call  for  the  further  evidence  which  he  tendered.  An  order  endorsed  on  the 
plaintiffs  petition  for  the  summons  of  fresh  witnesses  through  the  police,  shows 
this  to  l>e  a  misrepresentation-  The  deputy  magistrate,  on  the  ground  that  suf- 
ficient cause  was  not  shown,  declined  to  summon  the  witnesses  through  the 
police,  but  passed  an  ordf-T  for  their  being  sunpoenaed.  The  plaintiff'  neglected 
to  take  out  this  process,  and  in  his  petition  charges  the  deputy  magistrate  with 
refusing  to  summon  his  witness  at  all,  and  recommending  a  compromise. 

If  a  return  be  called  for  from  the  Nuddea  Magistrate's  Court,  it  will  be  found 
that,  save  in  very  rare  instances,  I  invariably  disposed  of  all  important  cases 
myself  ,  and  in  such  I  ever  included  all  charges  against  Europeans  owning  property 
»  the  district,  and  their  sen' ants  and  dependents.  It  has  been  my  practice  to 
make  over  casts  for  investigation  and  report  to  those  of  my  subordinates  who 
had  had  but  little  experience,  and  thus  gradually  test  their  fitness  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  absolute  disposal  of  judicial  business. 

In  this  way  Mr.  Howell,  who  has  not  been  long  employed  as  a  deputy  ma- 
gistrate, had  had  but  few  cases  made  over  to  him,  save  of  the  most  trivial 
description,  for  absolute  disposal.  Many,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  cases  now 
under  notice,  were  made  over  to  him  for  investigation  and  report,  and  I  have  bad 
therefore  ample  opportunity  of  judging  of  his  capabilities.  He  has  generally 
given  me  entire  satisfaction.  Previous  to  his  employment  as  a  deputy  magis- 
trate, he  served  under  me  as  an  overseer  of  the  district  roads,  and  I  nave  always 
found  him  a  very  painstaking  and  laborious  officer,  and  a  person  of  strict  integrity. 
Whilst  located,  as  he  was  for  a  considerable  period,  in  the  interior  of  the  district, 
be  was  always  well  spoken  of  by  the  people  ;  he  is  thoroughly  well  acquainted 
with  their  language  and  customs,  and  ought  on  every  account  to  be  well  qualified 
to  discharge  his  present  duties.  If  he  has  shown  a  want  of  despatch  and 
judgment  rn  his  proceedings  in  these  cases,  k  is  to  be  attributed  to  diffidence, 
arising  cmt^f  inexperience  rather  than  inactivity  and  incapacity. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  express  my  very  deep  concern  at  the  strong  con- 
demnation passed  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  on  the  general  conduct  of  the 
magisterial  authorities  of  the  Nuddea  District,  as  expressed  in  the  8th  and  S>th 
paragraphs  of  Mr.  Lushington's  letter.  It  is  well  known  that  the  present  system 
of  indigo  cultivation,  as  it  obtains  in  Nuddea  and  the  surrouuding  districts,  is 
regarded  with  no  small  general  dissatisfaction  by  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  it 
is  no  more  than  what  might  be  expected  that  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  on  his 
tour  through  the  chief  indigo-growing  districts,  should  hear  general  complaints 
against  the  promoters  of  that  system,  who,  by  reason  of  the  system  itself  rather 
than  their  own  individual  acts,  are  regarded  by  the  majority  of  the  people  with 
more  or  less  distrust  and  dislike. 

I  submit,  that  if  there  had  been  any  want  of  readiness  on  my  part  to  entertain 
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generally  complaints  of  oppression  «f  this  class,  and  to  institute  the  fullest  inquiry, 
and  grant  the  utmost  redress  that  it  was  in  my  power  to  do,  some  represemation 
on  the  subject  must  have  reached  you  as  my  immediate  official  superior  ;  and  yet, 
as  far  as  1  am  aware,  not  a  single  representation  of  the  kind  has  been  made  during 
the  two  years  that  I  filled  the  Nuddea  Magistrate's  Office,  at  least  no  explanation 
or  report  has  ever  been  culled  from  me  on  such  subject. 

But  it  is  not  protection  from  oppression,  in  the  way  of  acts  of  violence,  I  main- 
tain, that  the  agricultural  population  of  the  indigo-groping  districts  consider 
themselves  to  be  really  in  want  of,  for  oppression  of  such  kind  is  at  least  of  no 
commoner  occurrence  in  those  districts  than  elsewhere;  the  protection  which 
they  desire,  and  which  no  magisterial  authority  can  give  ihem,  is  freedom  from 
their  obligations  to  cultivate  the  indigo  plant,  when  their  laud  could  yield  them 
a  far  more  remunerative  return  by  other  produce. 

As  regards  the  repression  of  crime  and  acts  of  violence  against  person  and 
pro|>erty  in  the  Nuddea  District,  and  the  opinion  formed  by  my  superiors  of  my 
general  conduct  us  magistrate,  I  solicit  reference  to  the  criminal  and  police 
reports  for  the  last  two  years.  It  is  not  for  me  to  attempt,  to  justify  myself  as  to 
the  degree  of  intelligence  that  may  have  guided  my  measures  in  the  general 
administration  of  the  district  for  that  period,  but  I  trust  I  may  be  permitted  to 
say  that,  during  the  four  and  a  half  years  in"  which  I  have  filled  the  office  of 
magistrate,  at  different  periods,  in  three  of  the  most  important  districts  in  Lower 
Bengal,  that  want  of  activity  and  zeal  in  the  discharge  of  the  various  duties  of  a 
magistrate,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  has  never  been  imputed  to  rue. 


From  E.  H.  Lushington,  Esq.,  Officiating  Secretary  to  the  Government  of 
Bengal,  to  the  Officiating  Commissioner  of  the  Nuddea  Division  (No.  7056), 
dated  9  December  1869. 

Sir, 

I  am  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  predecessor's  letter,  No.  161, 
dated  tlie  19ih  ultimo,  submitting  the  further  explanation  called  for  from  Mr. 
Cockerell,  late  Magistrate  of  Nuddea,  relative  to  his  proceedings  in  the  cases  of 
oppression  stated  to  have  been  practised  by  Mr.  White,  of  the  Bansbarria  Indigo 
Factory,  which  formed  the  subject  of  complaiut  in  certain  petitions  presented  to 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  on  the  occasion  of  his  late  visit  to  Kishnaghur,  and  the 
particulars  of  which  were  reported  in  your  letter,  No.  49,  dated  the  9th  September 
last. 

2.  The  Lieutenant  Governor,  having  fully  considered  Mr.  Cockerell's  explana- 
tion, desires  me  to  observe  that  he  does  not  impute  blame  to  that  officer  for  his 
judicial  decision  in  the  case  investigated  by  the  deputy  magistrate,  Baboo 
Dwarkanauth  Dey,  to  which  Mr.  Cockerell  lias  satisfactorily  shown  that  he 
gave  all  proper  care  and  attention  when  disposing  of  it  judicially.  But  the 
result  of  the  whole  affair  is  that,  apart  from  the  sworn  evidence  in  the  case,  it 
seems  clear,  from  the  report  of  the  naib  darogah  after  personal  inquiry  on  the 
spot,  and  from  what  Mr.  Deputy  Magistrate  Howell  afterwards  observed  when 
he  visited  the  village  in  question,  that  outrages  such  as  were  the  subject  of 
complaint,  which  were  of  a  violent  and  very  public  character,  impossible  to  be 
reaily  concealed,  were  committed  by  some  people  or  other ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  no  one  has  been  or  ever  will  be  punished  for  them.  For  such  a  result  no  . 
credit  can  be  claimed  by  the  magisterial  authorities  of  the  district,  at  the  head 
of  which  was  Mr.  Cockerell. 

3.  Such  acts  as  above  referred  to,  I  am  desired  to  observe,  are  not  committed 
without  its  being  perfectly  known  by  every  villager  on  whose  part  they  are  com- 
mitted; otherwise  there  would  be  no  motive  for  the  acts.  No  one  will  suppose 
that  the  police  do  not  know  what  every  one  else  knows;  a  single  case,  it  is  true, 
in  itself  proves  nothing  ;  but  presuming  it  not  to  be  really  doubtful  on  whose 
part  the  open  outrages  in  question  were  committed,  it  must  be  held  that,  as  far 
as  a  single  case  can  go,  the  fact  of  an  open  outrage  of  this  sort,  though  formally 
complained  of,  passing  over  with  absolute  impunity,  does  tend  to  support  the 
complaint  of  the  petitioners  that  in  this  class  of  cases  the  ryots  have  not  been 
duly  protected  by  the  public  authorities. 

72.  T4  4.  The 
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4.  The  deuial  of  Mr.  Howell  that  he  recommended  a  compromise  of  the  case 
of  Okhil  Chunder  Biswas,  is  considered  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  to  be 
perfectly  satisfactory  on  that  point;  though,  considering  the  nature  of  the 
charge,  and  the  languid  and  dilatory  manner  in  which  it  was  dealt  with,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  complainant  should  have  got  an  impression  that  he  was 
expected  to  compromise.  In  all  other  points,  however,  b<>th  in  respect  of  Mr. 
Howell's  dealing  with  the  case  and  of  the  magistrate  losing  sight  of  a  ca*c  of 
such  a  nature,  the  original  opinion  formed  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the 
case  of  Okhil  Chunder  Biswas,  as  derived  from  your  report  of  the  9th  September 
last,  remains  unshaken. 

6.  The  remaining  cases  noticed  in  your  report  above  referred  to,  have  not 
been  touched  ujjon  in  Mr.  Cockerell's  letter. 

6.  The  Lieutenant  Governor  accepts  with  much  satisfaction  Mr.  Grote's 
assurance  that  no  general  feeling  exists  in  Nuddea  that  the  people  do  not  in 
some  cases  get  rial  protection;  although  it  is  not  the  less  certain  that  some 
persons  eiiher  have  or  pretend  to  have  such  a  feeling.  It  may  also  be  observed 
that  it  was  only  in  the  district  of  Nuddea  that  any  petitions  such  as  those  out  of 
which  this  correspondence  has  arisen,  were  received  during  the  late  tour.  Much 
importance,  however,  is  attached  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  to  Mr.  Grote's 
remark  on  the  effect  of  entrusting  the  police  of  a  thaunah  to  a  person  deeply 
engaged  in  mercantile  concerns  in  that  thannah. 

7.  In  conclusion,  I  am  desired  to  add,  that  although  the  impression  originally 
made  upon  the  mind  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor  by  the  complaints  of  the 

Setitioners,  in  connexion  with  your  report  upon  them,  has  not  been  affected  by 
Ir.  Cockerell's  explanation,  the  Lieutenant  Governor  attaches  due  weight  to 
Mr.  Grote's  general  testimony  in  favour  of  that  officer,  whose  efficiency  and  zeal 
in  the  performance  of  his  duties  generally,  the  Lieutenant  Governor  has  never 
doubted. 


From  H.  M.  Reid,  Esq.,  Officiating  Commissioner  of  the  Nuddea  Division,  to 
the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal  (No.  166  Ct.),  dated  13  De- 
cember 1859. 

Sir, 

In  continuation  of  Mr.  Commissioner  Grote's  letter,  No.  151,  dated  the  19th 
ultimo,  I  have  the  honour  to  submit  copy  of  a  letter  dated  the  18th  idem,  con- 
taining Mr.  Deputy  Magistrate  Howell's  explanation  on  the  subjects  referred  to 
in  your  letter,  No.  6124,  dated  the  23d  October  last. 

3d  paragraph  of  2t  *n  tne  2(1  to  6tn  l,ara§raPns  of  his  letter,  Mr.  Howell  enters  into  an 
Government  letter,  explanation  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  case  of  Sreemont  Haldar  and 
7th  nnd  8th  para-  others  was  referred  to  arbitration,  and  of  the  subsequent  delay  which  occurred 
^raphg  of  Official-  jn  disposing  of  the  case  on  the  failure  of  the  arbitration  proceedings.  Mr. 

1  Howell's  defence  amounts  to  this  viz.,  that  the  arbitration  proceedings  were  had 
recourse  to,  not  at  his  instance,  but  at  the  request  of  the  parties  concerned,  and 
that  there  was  no  unnecessary  delay  in  his  subsequent  conduct  of  the  case.  I 
am  of  opinion  that  the  deputy  magistrate  committed  an  error  of  judgment  in 
allowing  the  parties  to  arbitrate  the  case  through  the  medium  of  the  court,  even 
although  they  themselves  requested  it  to  be  so  dealt  with,  and  he  was  the  more 
wrong  in  having  done  so  when  the  case  was  made  over  to  him,  not  for  final 
decision,  but,  as  explained  by  the  magistrate  Mr.  Cockercll.  merely  for  report. 
The  explanation  about  the  delay  which  occurred  in  the  subsequent  disposal  of 
the  case  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be  regarded  as  satisfactory. 

4th,  loth,  isth,  3-  Mr.  Howell,  in  the  6th  to  11th  paragraphs  of  his  letter,  explains  his 
13th  paragraphs  of  conduct  regarding  the  case  of  Okhil  Chunder  Biswas,  and  states  his  reasons  for 
Government  letter.  not  having  insisted  on  the  complainant  exhibiting  the  marks  alleged  to  be  borne 
graphs  of  oE'-  on  bis  Pe"°n-  Mr-  How*ll  further  denies  that  he  ever  directly  or  indirectly  re- 
ing  Commisaioner'a  commended  the  complainant  to  compromise  the  case ;  and  he  further  offers 
latter.  explanation  of  the  delay  which  occurred  in  the  case  being  disposed  of. 

4.  I  am  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Howell's  explanation  on  the  first  point  can 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  sufficient,  in  the  absence  of  any  memorandum  on  the 
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record  of  his  having  carefully,  in  the  first  instance,  examined  the  complainant's 
legs  and  arms  and  the  rest  of  his  body,  and  having  found  no  marks  of  any  beat- 
ing upon  them.  Such  a  memorandum  is  usually  recorded  in  cases  of  the  like 
description,  and  it  would  have  been  satisfactory  had  one  been  recorded  in  the 
present  case.  Mr.  Howell's  emphatic  denial  of  his  having  ever  advised  a  com- 
promise in  this  case  is,  I  consider,  quite  satisfactory,  and  there  is  nothing  on  the 
record  to  show  that  he  recommended  one.  There  seems,  I  would  remark,  to 
have  been  ^ome  misapprehension  on  the  part  of  Government  regarding  this 
point  (vide  concluding  part  of  your  4th  paragraph).  It  will  he  found,  on  refer- 
ring to  that  portion  of  my  letter  which  has  reference  to  this  case,  that  the 
assertion  that  Mr.  Howell  had  ordered  it  to  be  compromised  was  made  l»y  the 
petitioners  in  their  petition  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  and  that,  in  summing 
up  the  real  facts  of  the  case,  as  shown  by  the  record,  I  did  not  make  any  allusion 
to  the  compromise,  which  I  should  of  course  have  done  had  it  been  apparent 
from  the  record  that  Mr.  Howell  had  directed  one  to  be  made.  Mr.  lion  ell's 
explanation  regarding  the  delay  which  has  occurred  in  the  disposal  ol  this  case 
is  not,  in  my  opinion,  satisfactory. 

5.  With  advertence  to  your  13th  paragraph,  I  would  beg  to  observe  that, 
although  Mr.  Howell's  proceedings  in  the  cases  under  report  evince  some  want 
of  judgment  and  unnecessary  delay,  yet  that  I  am  not  prepared  to  recommend 
to  Government,  until  I  have  seen  something  more  of  his  work,  such  an  extreme 
measure  as  taking  from  him  the  special  powers  with  which  he  has  recently  been 
invested.  I  propose  reporting  further  on  the  subject  shortly.  In  the  meantime 
it  is  my  opinion  that  Mr.  Howell  should  not  at  present  be  posted  to  the  charge 
of  a  sub-division,  nor  should  his  powers  be  further  increased  until  he  shall  have 
passed  the  higher  standard  examination. 

6.  I  take  the  opportunity  of  drawing  the  attention  of  Government  to  Mr. 
Grote's  letter,  No.  182Ct.,  dated  the  22d  ultimo,  in  which  he  recommends  that 
Mr.  Howell  should  be  transferred  to  the  district  of  Rungpore,  to  which  he  origi- 
nally stood  appointed,  the  number  of  Deputy  Magistrates  and  Deputy  Collectors 
at  Nuddea  being  larger  than  requisite. 

7.  With  advertence  to  your  14th  paragraph,  the  instructions  contained  in 
which  have  been  duly  communicated  to  the  magistrate,  1  have  to  report  that,  the 
cases  of  Sreemont  Haldar  and  Okhil  Chunder  Turufdar  are  still  undisposed 
of,  owing,  as  the  officiating  magistrate  reports,  to  the  non-attendance  of  the 
parties. 

8.  I  find  further,  on  referring  to  the  record  of  the  case  of  Bam  Coomar 
Biswas,  that  the  missing  man,  Seetul  Turufdar,  who  is  alluded  to  in  the  12th  and 
13th  paragraphs  of  my  letter  of  the  9th  September  last,  is  reported  by  the  police 
darogah  to  have  been  carried  away  in  a  wounded  state  to  the  factory  of 
Lindooree,  in  the  district  of  Jessore,  and  there  to  have  died  of  epilepsy.  The 
present  magistrate,  Mr.  Drummond,  has  been  instructed  to  make  a  thorough 
investigation  into  this  very  grave  assertion,  and  the  magistrate  of  Jessore  has 
been  directed  to  afford  him  every  possible  aid  in  elucidating  the  real  facts  of 
the  case. 

9.  The  Nuddea  magistrate  has  further  been  instructed  to  give  his  best  atten- 
tion to  the  early  and  careful  disposal  of  the  above  two  cases  referred  to. 


Memorandum  from  L.  R.  Tottenham,  Esq.,  Officiating  Magistrate  of  Nuddea, 

(No.  280)  ;  dated  19  November  1859. 

Forwarded  to  the  Commissioner  of  Circuit,  Nuddea  Division,  with  reference 
to  his  office  memorandum,  No.  lOlCt.,  dated  the  2d  instant. 


T*.  U 
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From  J.  E.  Howell,  Esq.,  Deputy  Magistrate  of  Nuddea,  to  L.  R.  Tottenham, 
Esq.,  Officiating  Magistrate  of  Nuddea;  dated  18  November  1859. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  oflice  memorandum. 

No.  2CG,  dated  Gth  instant,  forwarding  Government  letter,  No.  6,124.   In  reply  I 

beg  must  respectfully  to  state,  that  1  cannot  help  regretting  that  the  Officiating 

Commissioner  should  have  taken  so  unfavourable  a  view  of  my  proceedings  in. 

*  S/c™?o?al jar  the  two  eases*  made  over  to  me  for  report, 
and  Okhil  Chunder  1 

Biswas.  2-  Adverting  to  the  3rd  paragraph  of  the  Secretary's  letter,  I  beg  to  observe 

that,  after  I  had  gone  over  the  papers  of  Sreemont  Haldar's  case,  I  revived  on 
going  to  the  spot,  that  I  might  satisfy  myself  whether  the  injury  eomplained  of 
by  the  plaintiff  has  been  really  sustained  by  him  or  not.  or  to  what  extent. 

3.  On  my  arrival  on  the  spot,  in  village  Colinga,  I  was  surprised  to  find  every- 
thing in  good  order,  and  to  all  appearance  as  if  no  injury  whatever  had  been  sus- 
tained by  the  complainant;  and  when  ask  id  to  point  out  the  injuries  complained 
of,  I  found  that  he  could  not  do  so.  The  petitioner  must  have  imagined  that 
there  would  have  been  no  actual  inquiry  on  the  spot,  but  simply  that  he  would 
have  been  called  upon  to  adduce  proof  by  w  itnesses  alone,  and  was  quite  unpre- 
pared for  an  inquiry  on  the  spot,  for  he  had  stated  in  his  petition  that  his  booses 
had  been  forcibly  entered,  and  the  whole  of  his  moveable  property  and  grain  plun- 
dered and  carried  off  by  Mr.  White  and  his  servants,  and  what  could  not  be 
removed,  destroyed  or  greatly  damaged.  While  on  the  spot  the  property  seemed 
not  to  have  sustained  any  injury  whatever.  I  also  recollect  that  be  had  admitted, 
when  cross-questioned,  that  he  had  sold  a  good  portion  of  his  grain  in  the  Bun- 
guljnce  Bazar,  while  he  stated  that  he  bad  been  plundered  of  the  whole  by  Mr. 
White  and  his  servants. 

4.  The  plaintiff  perceiving  that  he  was  quite  unable  to  prove  on  the  spot  the 
circumstances  alleged  in  his  romplaint,  he  now  begged  to  be  allowed,  with  Mr. 
White's  consent,  to  put  the  case  into  arbitration  ;  and  as  I  considered  that  the 
case  would  be  best  settled  in  this  manner,  if  both  parties  were  willing  to  this 
mode  of  settlement,  I  told  the  plaiutiff  that,  if  he  obtained  Mr.  White's  consent 
(for  he  had  made  Mr.  White  the  defendant  in  the  case),  and  that  if  boih  parties, 
by  separate  petitions,  expressed  their  willingness  to  a  settlement  of  the  case  in 
this  manner,  I  would  not  object  to  it.  But  1  distinctly  affirm,  that  the  sugges- 
tion to  subject  the  case  to  arbitration  did  not  emanate  from  me,  but  from  the 
plaintiff  himself,  and  1  only  agreed  to  it  on  the  expressed  wish  of  both  parties. 
Both  parties  having  agreed  to  this  mode  of  adjustment,  the  case  was  made  over 
to  arbitrators,  and  a  reasonable  time  allowed  them  to  dispose  of  the  case,  on  the 
expiration  of  which  period  the  arbitrators  applied  for  a  funher  extension  of  time 
to  enable  them  to  settle  the  case;  time  was  granted  them.  In  the  meanwhile  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  arrived,  and  the  plaintiffs  having  presented  a  petition  to 
him,  the  arbitrators  came  forward  and  returned  the  case  to  the  court,  now  for  the 
first  time  (after  they  had  had  the  case  nearly  a  month)  stating  that  they  could 
not  dispose  of  the  case,  as  Mr.  White,  the  defendant  in  the  case,  so  long  allowed 
to  be  as  such,  was  not  the  real  defendant.  I  leave  you  to  judge  whether  it 
required  them  a  month  to  find  this  out ;  or  was  this  merely  an  excuse  to  get  rid  of 
the  case  ? 

6.  On  the  case  being  received  into  court,  I  ordered  that  it  should  be  forthwith 
proceeded  on  without  any  further  delay.  At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  the 
magistrate  called  for  the  case,  and  forwarded  it  to  the  Officiating  Commissioner, 
with  his  remarks  and  report,  since  when  it  has  not  been  returned  to  my  file. 

6.  In  reply  to  the  4th  and  10th  paragraphs  of  the  Secretary's  letter,  refer- 
ring to  Okhil  Chunder  Biswas'  case,  I  beg  most  respectfully  to  urge  that  I  cannot 
..     perceive  how  the  Officiating  Commissioner  assumes,  from  the  proceedings,  that  I 
of  Okhil  C^unde"8  »uggestc^  a  compromise,  or  that  the  case  has  sprung  out  of  an  attempt  to  force 
Biswas.  indigo  advances  on  the  plaintiff  by  the  defendant,  for  I  cannot  see  that  this  view 

Vide  Depositions   of  the  case  can  be  received  from  any  of  the  papers  on  the  file-*    How,  then,  the 

of  Ifcpin  Beharry   officiating  Commissioner  arrived  at  this  conclusion  I  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine. 
Biswas.  Kvidence  ° 

of  witnesses.  7,  I  intentionally  took  a  long  time  in  the  consideration  of  this  case,  because  I 

deemed 
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deemed  it  one  of  a  grave  nature,  and  wished  to  give  the  plaintiff  every  means  in 
his  power  to  substantiate  his  plaint.  The  witnesses  he  brought  in  the  first 
instance  I  did  not  consider  as  trustworthy,  fur  they  were  nearly  all  discharged 
servants  of  the  factory,  and  their  evidence  is  full  of  discrepancies ;  and,  in  cross- 
questioning  them,  some  have  so  contradicted  themselves  as  to  have  destroyed 
their  own  testimony,  and  others  did  not  await  cross-qucstioning,  but  absented 
themselves.  Plaintiff  perceiving  this  b  gtied  to  be  allowed  to  ptit  in  another  list 
of  witmsses,  who  he  said  were  .Mr.  While's  se  rvants,  but  respectable  men,  who 
saw  the  ill-treatment  being  inflicted  on  him.  Desirous  to  let  him  substantiate 
his  case,  I  ordered  a  summons  to  be  sent  in  the  usual  manner,  accompanied  hy 
an  English  letter,  to  the  employer  to  produce  the  parties  named  by  the  plaintiff. 
On  hearing  this,  the  plaintiff,  Okhil  Chunder  Bi-was,  objected  to  the  mode 
adopted,  stating  that  if  Mr.  White  became  aware  of  the  circumstance,  he  would 
tamper  with  the  witness,  s  before  they  came  into  court.  He  wanted  them  to  be 
summoned  through  the  darogah.  Had  Okhil  Chunder  Biswas  not  objected  to 
their  being  summoned  in  the  manner  generally  adopted  in  calling  in  the  servants 
of  employers,  and  had  the  employer  failed  to  attend  to  the  requisition  of  the 
court,  the  plaintiff  would  have  had  the  benefit  of  this  refractory  disposition 
shown  in  not  attending  to  the  court's  process,  but  he  would  not  have  this. 

8.  Plaintiff  states  that  he  was  tied  up  to  a  ptilhr.  n  ul  beaten  mo^t  unmerci- 
fully by  the  defendant  with  a  stirrup-leather. 

9.  With  respect  to  this  circumstance,  I  b*?<»  to  state,  that,  on  his  appearing 
before  me  I  carefully  examined  his  arms,  hack,se«:t,  tbiu'hs,  but  found  no  marks. 
1  examined  his  arms  more  particularly,  as  I  imagined  that,  if  he  had  been 
flogged  as  he  stated,  his  attempts  to  release  himself  in  his  stru«:«jhs  would  have 
left  some  marks  of  the  rope  ties,  while  those  from  a  piece  of  leather  might  have 
been  obliterated  between  the  time  the  injury  was  said  to  have  been  inflicted  aud 
his  appearance  before  the  court  (one  mouth),  while  the  chances  were  that  some 
marks  on  the  skin  from  the  rope  fastening  might  be  still  visible.  But  I  beg  to 
add  that  no  mark  whatever  was  visible  to  my  examination.  .Alter  this  careful 
examination  I  again  asked  the  plaintiff  how  it  was  that  he  could  not  show  a 
single  mark,  after  he  had  received  so  severe  a  beating  as  he  represented,  to  which 
he  gave  the  response  on  record. 

10.  Had  the  man  been  so  severely  beaten  as  he  said,  it  is  likely  there  would 
have  been  marks  over  his  person,  and  not  only  in  one  pl.tce,  as  he  asserted.  Had 
the  mark  been  of  any  consequence  it  would  have  been  visible  through  the  very 
gauze-like  cloth  that  his  loins  were  wrapped  in.  A  beating  given  under  the 
struggles  of  the  party  on  whom  it  was  inflicted  couhl  not  have  been  laid  on  only 
in  one  place,  but  must  have  been  laid  on  over  the  whole  seat,  which  I  inspected, 
and  not  ouly  in  one  invisible  part  that  the  man  from  shame  could  not  expose. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  plaintiff  came  into  court  a  full  month  (or 
more)  after  the  beating,  and  wounds  from  a  strap  of  leather,  however  severe,  had 
full  time  to  heal  within  this  period.  I  considered  the  charge  of  a  grave  nature, 
and  was  desirous  to  give  the  man  every  chance  in  my  power  to  adduoe  proof, 
which  caused  the  delay  in  disposing  of  the  case.  Had  1  not  been  impelled  by 
this  motive,  I  should  have  summarily  dismissed  the  case  as  not  proved  by  the 
evidence  adduced. 

11.  Lastly,  I  beg  emphatically  to  deny  that  in  this  case  I  either  verbally,  or 
by  written  order,  recommended  or  even  suggested  a  compromise.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  proceedings  from  which  it  can  be  inferred  that  I  did  so,  and  the 
petitioner  s  assertion  in  this  respect  is  entirely  false. 

12.  From  the  explanations  given  relative  to  the  cases  alluded  to  in  the  3d,  4th, 
and  10th  paragraphs  of  the  Secretary's  letter,  1  trust  that  his  Honor  the  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  and  the  Commissioner  will  see  that  every  facility  was  allowed 
the  plaintiffs  to  prove  their  cases,  in  order  that  their  grievances  might  be 
redressed. 

13.  I  beg  most  respectfully  to  draw  attention  to  the  magistrate's  report  on     No.  53.  dated 
these  cases.  24  Auguit  1859. 

14.  I  further  beg  most  respectfully  to  refer  to  the  opinions  entertained  aud 
expressed  of  me  in  the  reports  to  the  Officiating  Commissioner,  noted  in  the 

72.  v  2  margin, 
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The  Collector  margin,  formed,  no  doubt,  from  my  general  conduct,  and  from  the  manner 
Vf'  ^e[l>il  ^ef°rt>  »n  which  I  had  conducted  my  duties  under  them,  my  late  immediate  superiors, 
1 85?  Mr'        and  Mr'  Cockerell. 

The  Magistrate  Mr.     15  ^  ^  ^  ^  j  nave  no^  slackened  in  mv  efforts,  or  in  energy,  ability,  and  zeal 

Cockers!)  s  Report,       ,     ,.    ,  -         ,    .  T  •  X  „  J 

dated  30th  July     in  the  discharge  of  my  duties  now,  I  most  respectfully  appeal  to  my  present  1m- 

1859.  mediate  superiors,  the  Collector  and  Officiating  Magistrate,  who,  1  have  no  doubt, 

Messrs.  Woodcock  will  respectively  testify  to  the  manner  in  which  I  attend  to  the  performance  of 

and  Tottenham.      my  pre8ent  duties. 


From  E.  H.  Lushington,  Esq.,  Officiating  Secretary  to  the  Government  of 
Bengal,  to  the  Officiating  Commissioner  of  the  Nuddea  Division  (No.  135)  ; 
dated  21  January  1860. 

Sir, 

I  am  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  No.  166  Ct,  dated  the 
13th  ultimo,  submitting,  with  remarks,  the  explanation  required  from  Mr. 
Deputy  Magistrate  Howell,  regarding  his  proceedings  in  the  cases  of  oppression 
said  to  be  practised  by  Mr.  White,  of  the  Bansbarriah  Indigo  Factory. 

2.  In  reply,  I  am  desired  to  intimate  that  the  Lieutenant  Governor  agrees  in 
the  view  taken  by  you  in  regard  to  the  compromise  point,  and  Mr.  Howell's 
explanation  is  quite  satisfactory ;  but  the  delay,  considering  the  nature  of  the 
charges,  whether  true  or  false,  is  not.  Mr.  Howell,  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
doubts  not,  will  avoid  such  an  error  in  future. 

3.  Mr.  Howell  will  hereafter  be  transferred  to  some  district  where  there  is 
more  need  of  a  Deputy  Magistrate.  At  present  the  Lieutenant  Governor  refrains 
from  acting  on  Mr,  Grote's  suggestion  for  his  transfer  to  the  district  of  Rung- 
pore,  lest  it  should  appear  that  the  fault  found  with  his  proceedings  in  Nuddea 
has  been  more  serious  than  it  really  is. 


From  A.  Grote,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  the  Nuddea  Division,  to  the  Secretary 
to  the  Government  of  Bengal  (No.  5) ;  dated  29  March  1860. 

Sir, 

In  continuation  of  my  predecessor,  Mr.  Reid's  letter  of  the  13th  December 
last,  No.  166Ct.,  I  have  the  honour  to  annex  copy  of  the  late  Magistrate  of 
Nuddea,  Mr.  Drumniond's  decision  in  the  case  of  Okhil  Chunder  Biswas. 

2.  The  case  of  Seetul  Turufdar  is  still  pending.  No  trace  of  the  missing  man 
has  yet  been  found,  and  that  of  Sreemont  Haldar  has  been  compromised. 


Horochunder  Ghose.  Betjrin  Btkarry  Biswas. — My  uncle  was  defendant's  Tusseeldar  of 

Mr.  W.  White.  Dukhinparah,  &c.    He  was  dismissed.    He  came  to  Joypore  village  to 

Defendant.  -  Defendant  was  a  carry  on  his  affairs.  On  the  9th  Bysack,  while  sitting  in  Omesh  Mooker- 
Gomaslua,  and  was  dismissed;  did  :ea»8  nouse>  six  or  seven  luttials  came  and  carried  him  off.  I  know 
not  give  his  NikMb.aBdl.as  brought  defendants,  and  he  pointed  out  my  uncle.  Don't  know  where  he  is.  I 
th.s  false  c^int,  as  the  Saheb  wfl8  8itting  near  him.    His  name  is  Okhil  Biswas.   The  lattials  told  me 

W,JSX  nSSST  ^  Mr'  *Vhite  *ave  the  order'    CThe  "eighbours  are  respectable,  but  they 

are  defendant's  ryots.) 

Mody  Sheikh. — I  and  Rodim  were  g"ing  to  Hematpore  to  buy  cows.  Met  Okhil  and 
the  lattials,  and  asked  him,  "  Where  are  you  going  ?  "  Sec.    (Not  very  credible.) 

Modoosoodm. — On  the  lOlh,  two  dond  bela,  they  took  him  to  the  south  of  the  Saheb's 
house,  tied  his  hands,  and  the  Saheb  beat  him  with  a  stirrup-leather.  Oomesh  Chundro 
and  Holodhur  Ghose  Dewan  were  there ;  they  *aid  *'  Wash  him."  I  got  my  juwab  four  days 
after. 

Afoozdeen  Nikaree. — 1  and  Golab,  going  to  buy  mangoes,  met  four  or  five  lattials.  Same 
as  Mody  Sheikh. 

Golab  Sirdar,  sitting  near  Okhil  Biswas  ;  he  was  taken  away. 


Okhil  Chundro  Biswas. — I  was  formerly  Gomashta  of  Dukhinparah.  Mr.  White  told 
me  often  to  bully  the  ryots,  and  dismissed  me  in  Ashar  because  1  would  not.  In  Bysack 
I  was  in  Joypore  on  my  own  affair*.  On  the  9th  I  went  to  the  Saheb's  Mat  Gomashta  there  ; 
just  then  defendant  Oomesh  Ghose,  Okhil  Ghose,  Gadey  Sheikh,  three  others.  Defendant 

said. 
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said,  "  Do  you  obey  the  Saheb?"  They  took  me  to  the  cutcherry;  (my  nephew,  plaintiff, 
was  there.)  Oomesh  Chundro,  superintendent,  paid,  "  Have  you  brought  the  300  rupees?" 
I  was  unwilling  to  give  a  fine.  Rameshur  Bagdi,  Ac,  beat  me.  Wanted  five  rupees  a 
day?  Next  day  defendant  gave  order.  Rameshur  Bagdi,  Sec.,  took  me  to  the  south 
verandah,  beat  me  with  a  stirrup-leather.  Then  the  Saheb  send  me  to  Gacha  Factory  to 
Issur  Mitter.  I  was  beaten  well.  I  remained  two  days  at  Puleanpore,  in  a  Polatokee 
Bagdee's  house,  in  Madary  Sheikh's  jumma.  Then  three  days  in  Boidonauth  Sirdar's 
house.  Then  I  went  five  days  to  Tarachand  Paik's  house  at  Peepragatchee.  Then  to 
Gongadhur  Biswas'  housr.  Next  day  was  taken  back  to  Bansberriah,  one  day  there; 
again  for  seven  days  at  Boidnath's  house.  Then  one  day  in  Tebooleah  Sheikh's,  atGatcha. 
Then  seven  days  in  the  Khooty  there.  Three  days  at  Mohotpore  Khooty.  On  the  5th 
of  this  month  I  ran  away  from  there  in  a  dark  night  Have  got  marks  of  beating  ;  can't 
•bow  them. 

Oomesh  Chundro  Roy.— Saw  Okhil  in  Tara  Chand's  house  at  Peepragatchee.  Had 
gone  to  look  for  a  cow.    Luttials  were  there. 

Boidonauth  Dost.— Ditto,  Ditto. — Ombica  Churn  Biswas  wasa  Mohurirat  Bansberriah. 
Ditt..  at  the  factory. 

Ukhoy  Chundro  was  a  godown  Mohurir.    Saw  Okhil  there. 

I  consider  that  the  evidence  recorded  above  clearly  prove*  that  Horochunder  Ghose,  the 
defendant,  was  one  or  those  who  carried  off  the  plaintiff  Okhil.  There  are  no  discrepan- 
cies, and  I  put  faith  in  Okhil'a  story.  I  am  sorry  that  the  part  relating  to  his  being  taken 
to  Bansberriah,  and  being  beaten  by  Mr.  William  White,  is  not  better  proved.  I  cannot 
put  faith  on  the  evidence  of  Modoosoodun,  a  dismissed  servant  of  White's  ;  and  without 
that  there  is  not  enough  to  convict  White,  although  I  cannot  help  thinking  him  guilty. 
The  defendant  Horochunder  denies  the  charge,  but  fails  to  clear  himself.  He  is  the  prin- 
cipal offender  in  this  outrage,  and  I  think  is  deserving  of  a  very  severe  punishment,  in  order 
to  put  a  stop  to  this  sort  of  conduct  of  White's,  by  making  his  instruments  see  that  they  will 
be  punished.  I  am  sorry  there  is  not  enough  to  punish  White  upon,  but  I  must  order  him 
to  be  released.  The  defendant  Horochunder  will  be  imprisoned  for  six  months,  and  pay  a 
fine  of  60  rupees,  or  labour. 

(signed)      E.  Drummond, 
29  December  1869.  Magistrate. 


From  A.  R.  Young,  Esq.,  Secretory  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Nuddea  Division  (No.  1,446) ;  dated  2  April  i860. 

Sir, 

I  ah  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  No.  6,  dated  the  29th 
ultimo,  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  late  Magistrate  of  Nuddea,  Mr.  Drummond's 
decision  in  the  case  of  Okhil  Chunder  Biswas,  and  in  reply,  to  inform  you  that 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor  it  is  a  clearly  substantiated  case  of 
the  class  known  to  be  so  common,  of  kidnapping  and  lengthened  false  imprison- 
ment in  different  places. 

2.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  principal  party,  in  whose  interest  the 
offence  was  committed,  has  escaped  all  punishment.  For  it  is  impossible  to 
suppose  that  the  prisoner  sentenced  committed  the  outrage  on  his  own  account. 

3.  I  am  desired  to  request  that  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  forward  to  this  office 
another  copy,  more  carefully  written,  of  Mr.  Drummond's  decision,  as  the  one 
sent  by  you  is  full  of  clerical  errors. 


From  A.  Grote,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  the  Nuddea  Division,  to  the  Secretary 
to  the  Government  of  Bengal  (No.  63Ct.) ;  dated  6  March  1860. 

Sir, 

I  beg  to  lay  before  his  Honor  the  LieutenantGoveraor,  copy  of  a  letter,  No.  64, 
.dated  25th  ultimo,  from  the  Officiating  Magistrate  of  Nuddea. 

2.  In  reply,  I  inquired  whether  Biahto  Ghose  had  himself  been  concerned  in 
Seetul  Turuldar's  case,  and  what  might  be  the  general  character  of  the  evidence 
which  he  professed  himself  ready  to  give.  I  find  now  that  he  was  not  concerned 
in  the  above  case,  but  that  he  was  at  the  Bansberriah  Factory  when.  Seetul 
Turufdar  was  taken  there.  This  much  he  admits,  but  he  will  say  nothing  more 
till  he  is  assured  of  pardon. 

72.  u  3  3.  Mr. 
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3.  Mr.  Herschel  repeats  his  recommendation,  and  expresses  a  hope  that  no- 
legid  objection  may  interfere  with  its  being  complied  with.  By  doing  so  we  are 
laying  ourselves  open  to  be  duped,  and  but  little  weight  eau  attach  to  a  statement 
tendered  under  such  rircnnist.inces.  Unless  Bishto  Ghose's  story  is  one  that 
admits  of  being  proved  by  the  evidence  of  other  disinterested  witnesses,  we  shall 
not  gain  much  by  listening  to  it. 

4.  I  would  tell  Bishto  Chose  that  if,  on  the  information  which  he  gives  us,  the 
offence  of  kidnapping  Seetul  Turufdar  i>  brought  home  to  conviction,  a  report  for 
hi3  enlargement  liom  jail,  under  his  present  sentence,  will  be  submitted  lor  the 
favourable  consideration  of  Government. 


From  W.  J.  Herschel,  Esq.,  Officiating  Magistrate  of  Nuddea,  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Nuddea  Division  (No.  64);  dated  25  February  1860. 

Sir, 

1  have  the  honour  to  report  that  Bishto  Ghose,  the  Jemadar  of  lattials  in 
Mr.  W  hite's  Factory,  of  Bansberriah,  who  was  summoned  in  the  Bansberriah 
case  (in  which  Mr.  White  was  punished),  has  appeared  and  given  his  defence. 
He  has  been  convicted  of  the  crime,  and  sentenced  to  six  months'  imprisonment, 
being  the  same  punishment  as  was  assigned  to  others  ot  similar  guilt. 

2.  Previous  to  the  decision,  the  plaintiffs  had  put  in  a  razeenamah  in  the  case, 
Bishto  Gho-e  having  offered  to  give  important  evidence  in  the  case  of  Seetul 
Turufdar,  if  allow  ed  to  go  free  in  this  case.  Mr.  Drummonel  rejected  the  razee- 
namah. I  have  now  the  honour  to  request  that  au  application  be  made,  with  all 
practicable  speed,  to  Government,  for  a  conditional  pardon  to  the  prisoner,  the 
condition  being  that  he  should  give  full  evidence  in  the  case  of  Seetul  Turufdar. 


From  Lord  H.  U.  Browne,  Under  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Nuddea  Division  (No.  929);  dated  14  March  1860. 

Sir, 

T  am  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  No.  63,  dated  the 
6th  instant,  and  in  reply  to  inform  you  that  the  Lieutenant  Governor  is  pleased 
to  give  a  promise  of  pardon  to  the  prisoner  Bishto  Ghose,  on  the  condition 
that  he  gives  full,  true,  and  material  evidence  in  the  case  of  Seetul  Turufdar. 


—  No.  12.— 

From  J.  Forlovg,  Esq.,  Indigo  Planter,  to  fi.  H.  Lushington,  Esq.,  Officiating 
Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal;  dated  24  November  1859. 

My  dear  Sir, 

The  enclosed  correspondence  will  duly  reach  the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  through  the  usual  channel  of  the  Commissioner  and  the  magistrate  of 
this  district.  As  I  am  anxious,  however,  that  the  letters  should  come  without 
delay  under  the  Lieutenant  Governor's  notice,  may  I  beg  you  will  be  good 
enough  to  hand  them  to  him,  and  also  acquaint  yourself  with  the  same.  I  feel 
assured  that  the  letters  addressed  to  the  magistrate  and  to  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Blumhardt  will  meet  with  Mr.  Grant's  approval.  A  most  extraordinary  impres- 
sion has  gone  abroad  that  Mr.  Grant  is  extremely  hostile  to  indigo  planters,  and 
has  a  desire  to  put  a  stop  to  planting  altogether.  This,  1  kuow,  is  a  mere  idle 
tale,  insidiously  circulated  among  the  people,  but  still,  most  strange  to  say,  it  is. 
among  the  ryots  very  widely  credited. 

In  this  country,  and  especially  iu  an  indigo  district,  an  Englishman  comes  in 
collision  with  petty  interests  altogetlier  opposed  to  European  enterprise ;  every 
effort  is  made  to  place  him  in  a  false  position,  and  ryots  often  set  up  to  assume 
independent  action  against  him,  who  know  not  the  meaning  of  the  terms,  and 
who  are  little  better  than  slaves  to  their  raahajuns.  At  present,  from  the  high 
price  of  everything,  the  necessaries  of  life  are  procured  with  difficulty  by  the 

mass 
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mass  of  the  people,  and  a  small  talookdar  or  mnhnjun,  who  supplies  tie  ryots 
with  food,  sometimes  compel*  them  to  act  against  t lie  planter,  whose  crop  inter- 
feres with  others  they  wish  the  ryot  to  grow,  at  a  rate  certainly  to  the  ryot  not 
more  remunerative  than  indigo,  however  advantageous  such  crops  may.  be  to 
themselves. 

There  is  no  instance  of  late  yeais  of  any  large  zemindar  in  this  district  quar- 
relling with  a  planter,  and  in  every  case  where  opposition  to  the  planter  arises  it 
is  to  he  traced  to  the  middleman,  or  mahajun,  who  is  in  the  habit  of  supplying 
the  ryot  with  food  at  rates  almost  incredibly  usurious,  and  who,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  releasing  the  ryot  from  subjection  to  the  planter,  has  only  the  wish  to 
place  him  more  under  his  own.  There  are  evils  and  annoyances  connected  with 
planting  of  which  J  am  quite  aware,  and  which  are  much  to  he  regretted,  hut 
they  arise  from  causes  not  to  he  overcome  by  any  skill  or  even  1  berality  on  the 
part  of  the  planters,  and  which,  in  the  present"  state  of  education,  and  morals 
among  the  agricultural  population,  are  utterly  beyond  his  control. 

I  am  certain,  and  that  after  long  years  of  experience,  that  the  result  of  an 
inquiry  made  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  would  show  that  the  condition  and 
general  comfort  of  the  ryots  in  any  large  indigo  district  much  exceeded  what 
the  same  class  possessed  in  any  district  in  which  indigo  planting,  or  any  sort,  of 
enterprise  making  the  settlement  of  Europeans  in  the  district  necessary,  were 
unknown. 

1  trust  the  Lieutenant  Governor  will  kiudly  excuse  my  troubling  him  as  I 
now  do. 


From  J.  Furlong,  Esq.,  Indigo  Planter,  to  L.  R.  Tottenham,  Esq.,  Magistrate 
of  Zillah  Nutldea;  dated  23  November  1859. 

Sir, 

I  bko  to  send  you  copies  of  certain  letters  I  have  just  sent  to  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Blumhanlt,  the  senior  missionary  in  this  district.  The  letters  will,  I  think, 
prove  to  you  how  anxious  I  am,  and  have  always  been,  to  see  justice  done  to 
every  ryot  connected  with  the  large  property  under  my  charge. 

In  my  letter  of  the  7th  1  mentioned  my  anxiety  to  redress  any  wrongs  the 
Pathurgatha  village  ryots  had  to  complain  of;  but  what  I  said  then,  as  t  >  the 
ryots  being  under  the  influence  of  people  who  had  no  desire  they  should  come 
to  me,  has  turned  out  quite  correct.  The  people  in  question  have  merely  a 
desire  to  use  the  ryots  for  a  time  to  forward  their  own  selfish  views,  and  create 
mischief  between  them  and  myself  as  their  landlord,  thinking  that  by  doing  so 
money  would  fi:id  its  way  into  their  hands.  Nuzzimooddeen  Sheikh,  a  dismissed 
jail  darogah,  and  now  a  mooktear,  has  had  much  to  do  in  the  way  of  misleading 
these  ryots.  He  is  known  to  be  a  man  of  the  worst  character,  and  is  always 
plotting  mischief  for  the  purpose  of  getting  cases,  no  matter  how  disreputable, 
placed  under  his  management.  I  need  not  comment  upon  Mr.  Bomwctsch's 
conduct,  for  my  letter  to  Mr.  Blumhardt  says  enough  upon  this  subject. 

As  1  hear  the  ryots,  accompanied  by  Nuzzimooddeen,  acting  also  under  the 
advice  of  Mr.  Bomwetsch,  have  gone  either  to  Mr.  Rei<l,  the  Commissioner,  or 
with  a  view  of  appealing  direct  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  may  I  beg  you  wiii 
be  good  enough  to  forward  to  the  Commissioner  copies  of  the  letters  1  now  scud 
you,  also  copy  of  my  letter  to  you  dated  the  7th  current,  and  at  the  same  time 
solicit  the  Commissioner  to  forward  the  letters  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Bengal,  for  the  perusal  of  the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  who, 
1  feel  assured,  will  approve  the  spirit  the  letters  display. 

Mr.  Grant's  name  is  now  being  used  by  some  designing  men  for  the  purpose 
of  creating  mischief  between  planters  and'ryots.  I  am  quite  aware  how  grossly 
unjust  this  is  to  Mr.  Grant,  and  that  no  man  could  more  resolutely  desire  to  bu 
strictly  just  and  impartial  than  he  wishes  to  be;  but  the  act  shows  what  mis- 
chievous schemes  are  in  operation,  when  the  name  of  one  holding  his  high 
position  can  be  used  in  the  unscrupulous  way  it  is.  In  fact,  only  yesterday,  a 
gentleman  who  manages  large  zctnindarics,  and  who  has  nothing  to  do  with 
indigo,  told  me  that  recently  some  hundreds  of  ryots  have  asked  him  if  it  was 
the  Lieutenant  Governor's  order  that  they  were  not  to  cultivate  any  more  indigo, 
a  tale  which  has  been  most  insidiously  sent  abroad,  and,  among  a  strangely 
credulous  people,  easily  believed. 
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From  /.  Forlona,  Esq.,  Indigo  Planter,  to  the  Reverend  C.  H.  Blumkardt, 
Kishnaghur  ;  dated  21  November  1859. 

My  dear  Mr.  Blumhardt, 

As  the  senior  missionary  in  this  important  missionary  district,  I  beg  to  bring 
the  following  matters  under  your  consideration: — 

Immediately  after  Mr.  Halliday's  visit,  in  May  1858,  I  wrote  Mr.  Schurr  two- 
letters,  dated  the  19th  nnd  24ih  of  that  month,  copies  of  whicli  I  enclose,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  him,  and  also  the  oilier  missionaries  in  this  district,  the  feel- 
ings which  animated  me  towards  them  and  their  duties,  and  also  my  desire  to 
heal  discord  that  had  existed,  and  my  anxiety  at  the  same  time  to  secure  their 
co-operation  in  the  way  of  preventing  the  slightest  act  of  misconduct  on  the  part 
of  any  factory  servant,  by  their  reporting  it  to  me,  should  the  same  at  any  time 
come  under  their  notice. 

I  am  not  aware  that,  since  the  time  I  wrote  the  letters  enclosed,  anything  has 
arisen  in  the  least  calculated  to  show  that  my  feelings  have  in  any  way  changed,, 
or  that  I  am  less  anxious  now  than  I  was  then  to  see,  as  far  as  lay  in  my  power, 
justice  done  to  every  one ;  and  but  lately,  you  know,  when  the  Bullubpore 
Mission  was  in  such  serious  difficulties,  that  the  slightest  shadow  of  hostility  on 
my  part  would  have  ruined  and  made  all  the  expense  and  pious  efforts  of  years- 
fruitless,  I  proved  the  sincerity  of  my  feelings  to  the  missions,  by  discounte- 
nancing the  Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  and  refusing  him  either  ground  to  build 
upon,  or  any  support  whatever. 

With  such  feelings  towards  the  missions  in  my  neighbourhood,  it  has  both 
pained  and  surprised  me  to  find  the  Reverend  Mr.  Bomwetsch,  of  Santipore, 
displaying  such  bitter  hostility  towards  the  gentlemen  acting  under  me,  and  also 
towards  myself.  Mr.  B.  is  in  fact  making  himself  a  mooktear,  acting  as  the 
agent  for  any  discontented  ryot  who  chooses  to  go  to  him  ;  and  he  lately  got  up 
some  serious  charges  against  Mr.  Sibbald,  all  of  which  were  dismissed  by  the 
magistrate. 

You  are  well  aware  what  a  high  character  Mr.  Sibbald  possesses,  and  that 
there  is  not  a  man  in  India  disposed  to  be  more  liberal  and  just,  nor  is  there  a 
man  more  respected  by  every  one  who  knows  him.  I  ask  you,  therefore,  what 
you  think  of  Mr.  B.  taking  up  cases  against  such  a  man  without  the  ordinary 
courtesy  of  communicating  with  him. 

You  know  that  any  communication  from  Mr.  Bomwetsch  to  Mr.  Sibbald  would 
have  had  the  most  respectful  consideration,  and  Mr.  Sibbald  would  have  been 
glad  indeed  to  have  had  any  misconduct  brought  to  his  notice,  and  would  have 
instantly  redressed  it. 

Mr.  B.,  however,  not  content  with  the  above,  is  now  acting  in  a  similar  spirit 
with  some  discontented  ryots  in  the  village  of  Pathurgatha,  near  Ruttonpore,  and 
has,  I  believe,  forgotten  himself  so  far  as  to  take  into  his  counsels  a  man  named 
Nuzzimooddeen  Sheikh,  a  discharged  jail  darogah,  and  now  well  known  as  the 
most  disreputable  mooktear  hanging  about  the  Fouzdarry  Courts  at  Kishnaghur. 
Rumour,  indeed,  says  that  he  intends  sending  the  ryots  to  complain  to  the  Lieu- 
tenant Governor,  a  measure  that  would  have  been  most  proper  if  they  had  failed 
in  getting  justice  elsewhere,  but  they  have  never  asked  it  from  me,  although  I 
have  begged  them  to  come  and  do  so.  Now,  all  this  is  very  sad  conduct  on  the 
part  of  a  clergyman,  and  surely  I  have  some  reason  both  to  be  angry  and  grieved 
at  it. 

I  see  now  no  other  measure  left  me  hut  to  request  you  to  forward  this  letter  to 
the  Bishop,  and  point  out  the  impropriety  of  Mr.  B.'s  proceedings  to  him  ;  and 
also  to  make  him  aware,  that  if  a  bad  feeling  does  arise  on  the  part  of  planters 
and  factory  servants  towards  the  missions,  and  discord  and  mischief  result,  in 
place  of  the  kindly  feeling  I  have  been  so  anxious  to  maintain,  neither  the  re- 
sponsibility nor  reproach  will  rest  with  me-  I  am  certain  you  cannot  think  me 
capable  of  refusing  justice  to  any  one  who  comes  to  me  for  it,  for  no  one  is  more 
anxious  than  I  am  to  redress  wrongs,  and  punish  my  servants  when  they  merit 
it.  But  when  ryots  do  not  come  to  me,  on  the  contrary,  when  they  listen  to  evil 
counsels,  and  put  themselves,  not  in  the  hands  of  the  landlord,  but  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  designing  men,  who  wish  to  use  them  for  a  time  for  their  own  selfish 
purposes,  what  can  I  do  ? 

It 
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It  is  vexatious  that  Mr.  Bomwetsch  should  act  in  a  spirit  not  only  so  unlike 
the  fair,  honest,  open  dealing  you  could  expect  from  a  clergyman,  but  also  with 
such  an  utter  absence  of  the  courtesy  of  a  gentleman. 

I  enclose  you  copy  of  a  letter  received  not  long  ago,  from  one  of  the  most 
intelligent  native  gentlemen  in  Calcutta,  the  editor  of  the  "Hindoo  Patriot,"  not 
for  the  purpose  of  indulging  in  any  unworthy  vanity,  but  simply  to  show  that, 
if  a  native  gentleman  thinks  fit  to  address  me  such  a  letter,  it  can  only  have 
arisen  from  feelings  of  not  a  very  estimable  nature  that  the  Reverend  Mr.  Bom- 
wetsch was  induced  to  act  towards  me  with  the  irregular  want  of  courtesy  he  has 
displayed. 


From      Forlong,  Esq.,  Indigo  Planter,  to  the  Reverend  F.  Schurr;  dated 

19  January  1858. 

My  dear  Mr.  Schurr, 

Your  kind  visit  when  Mr.  Halliday  was  here  was,  I  trust,  only  a  prelude  to 
the  renewal  of  the  intimacy  that  formerly  existed  between  us. 

Let  me  again  say,  if,  in  the  heat  of  the  unfortunate  controversy  which  took 
place,  I  expressed  one  word  which  gave  you  pain,  I  greatly  regret  having  done 
so ;  and  I  state  this,  believe  me,  in  as  sincere  a  spirit  as  it  is  possible  to  do. 

To  treat  any  one  with  a  want  of  courtesy,  I  think  you  will  do  me  the  justice 
to  admit,  is  not  my  wont,  and  I  am  sure  it  gives  me  pleasure  now  to  free  myself 
from  the  possible  reproach  of  having  used  a  hasty  expression  in  a  controversy 
with  a  clergyman,  by  offering  the  fullest  atonement  in  my  power,  in  the  eveut 
of  your  thinking  I  was  so  to  blame. 

Mr.  Halliday's  recent  visit  will,  I  think,  be  the  means  of  doing  much  good ; 
and  one  most  happy  result  has  attended  upon  it  already,  in  healing  discord  which 
so  unfortunately  prevniled.  I  believe  Mr.  Halliday's  visit  to  the  missions  was  a 
source  of  much  gratification  to  him. 

In  all  matters  relating  to  the  mission,  where  you  think  1  can  do  any  good, 
command  my  services  as  you  like. 

You  cannot  ask  anything  in  which  my  sympathies,  at  any  rate,  will  not  be 
with  you  ;  and  in  factory  matters,  whenever  an  act  of  injustice  is  brought  to  your 
notice,  please  bring  it  immediately  to  mine. 

Do  not  scruple  about  troubling  me,  for  even  should  what  you  bring  to  my 
notice  at  any  time  prove,  on  inquiry,  incorrect,  rest  assured  I  have  too  much 
respect  for  the  position  you  occupy  as  a  clergyman,  to  feel  a  shade  of  annoy- 
ance at  your  acting  up  to  what  you  think  a  conscientious  discharge  of  your 
duty. 

What  I  say  to  you,  I  equally  do  so  to  Mr.  Lincke,  to  whom  please  send  this 
letter,  with  my  kindest  regards. 

I  intend  having  the  pleasure  of  renewing  my  attendance  at  the  Bengalee  ser- 
vice on  the  Sunday  morning,  and  all  I  can  do  to  give  your  converts  confidence 
in  their  intercourse  with  me,  and  with  kind  regards  to  Mrs.  Schurr,  believe 
me  to  remain,  Sec. 

P.S.  Mr.  Schurr  acknowledged  this  letter  by  a  short  note,  showing  a  very 
becoming  spirit  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Lincke  and  himself;  but  thinking  that  I  owed 
an  apology  to  some  other  members  of  the  missionary  body.  This  remark  called 
for  my  second  letter,  which  Mr.  Schurr  acknowledged  to  be  all  that  he  could 
wish. 


From  J.  Forlony,  Esq.,  Indigo  Planter,  to  the  Reverend  F.  Schurr ;  dated 

24  January  1858. 

My  dear  Mr.  Schurr, 

I  have  just  received  your  kind  note  of  this  morning,  and  I  acknowledge  the 
paragraph  in  your  former  letter  (to  which  you  refer)  did  vex  me  a  little. 

I  thought,  after  the  frank  and  unqualified  terms  of  ray  letter  of  the  19th  in- 
stant to  you,  that  it  was  unnecessary.  However,  my  wish  is  so  sincere  to  have 
only  the  most  friendly  relations  with  you,  that  I  beg  to  say,  that  should  any 
unhappy  controversy  arise  again  between  the  missionaries  and  planters,  and 
should  I  interfere  at  all,  I  shall  do  so  on  broad  grounds,  and  take  care  to  avoid 
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the  slightest  expressions  which  can  be  construed  into  a  personal  allusion  by 
any  one  of  the  missionary  body. 

In  the  late,  to  me,  painful  controversy,  this  rule  was  possibly  a  little  forgotten  ; 
and  feeling  that,  at  any  rate,  you  might  think  so,  I  at  once,  on  writing  to  you 
on  the  19th,  offered  to  Mr.  Lincke  and  yourself,  as  my  immediate  neighbours, 
the  most  unreserved  expression  of  my  regret,  in  the  event  of  your  thinking  I 
had  been  to  blame.  To  no  one  else,  however,  am  I  at  all  aware  that  I  owe  any 
apology.  I  cannot  retract  opinions,  though  I  may  express  and  feel  regret  for 
having  stated  them  too  forcibly,  or  so  as  to  have  given  to  any  one  unnecessary 
pain. 

Planters  and  missionaries  going  hand  in  hand,  may  do  much  good;  their 
misunderstanding  each  other,  much  evil. 

What  we  have  lately  seen  is  enough  to  make  all  long  more  anxiously  for 
success  to  attend  upon  all  missionary  schemes,  and  to  bind  Europeans  of  all 
classes  more  to  each  other.  And  to  no  class  in  India  do  1  feel  the  same  respect 
as  to  that  to  which  you  belong ;  or  so  heartfelt  a  desire  to  aid  any  one  of  the 
good  men  of  which  it  consists,  in  doing  what,  as  a  clergyman,  he  would 
desire. 

Laymen,  as  well  as  clergymen,  can  all  do  some  good  in  their  own  little  circle; 
and  1  have  seen  sufficient  of  life,  and  known  also  too  deeply  its  sorrows,  not  to 
feel  where  good  can  be  done,  how  sad  it  is  to  sacrifice  one  hour  in  idle  strife,  in 
place  of  devoting  it  to  promoting  peace  and  good  will. 

Again,  with  every  feeling  of  respect,  both  to  Mr.  Lincke  and  yourself,  and 
kindest  regards  to  Mrs.  Schurr,  believe  me,  &c. 

P.  S.  I  go  to  Kishnaghur  to-morrow  for  a  few  days,  otherwise  it  would  have 
given  me  pleasure  to  have  called  and  seen  Mr.  Vaughan. 


From  J.  Forlong,  Esq.,  Indigo  Planter,  to  L.  R.  Tottenham,  Esq.,  Magis- 
trate of  Zillah  Kuddea;  dated  7  November  1859. 

Sir, 

I  am  just  favoured  with  your  letter  of  the  3d,  and  have  had  the  papers  read 
to  me  which  you  have  kindly  forwarded.  The  papers  bear  the  impress  of  what 
they  centum,  having  been  got  up  by  the  influence  of  the  mooktear  Nuzzimood- 
deen,  much  more  than  hy  the  unbiased  feeling  of  the  ryots.  Nuzzimooddeea 
was  at  Pathurgatha  when  the  police  held  the  inquiries  to  which  you  refer,  and 
the  ryots  were,  in  fact,  tutored  by  him  what  to  say,  his  object  being  to  create  a 
quarrel  between  them  and  the  factory,  with  the  view  of  the  same  being  profitable 
to  himself.  Nuzzimooddeen's  statement  as  to  the  ryots  being  prevented  coming 
to  me,  is  quite  untrue.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  begged  the  ryots  to  come  and 
see  me,  and  it  is  my  earnest  desire  to  redress  any  wrong  uuder  which  they  may 
possibly  labour,  and  the  ryots  well  know  that  I  am  accessible  to  them  at  all  times. 
The  Nichindporc  head  gomashta,  Hurrw  Chunder  Mookerjee,  is  also  well  known 
to  be  about  the  most  respectable  trusty  servant  in  this  district,  and  has  the  best 
possible  name  with  the  people. 

To  prove,  however,  how  desirous  I  am  to  do  justice  to  the  ryots,  if  you  would 
wish  to  send  Baboo  Greesh  Chunder  Bose,  daroguh,  again  to  Pathurgatha,  I  will 
go  to  Ruttonpore  Factory,  and  the  ryots  can  come  before  me  in  his  presence,when 
I  pledge  myself  to  see  they  have  the  most  ample  justice  done  to  them. 

It  is  not  the  ryots  at  all  who  are  at  present  disposed  to  give  either  you  or  my- 
self trouble,  but  certain  parties  who  make  use  of  them  for  their  own  selfish  pur- 
poses, and  who  think,  if  they  can  make  any  mischief  between  the  factory  aud  the 
ryots,  they  will  profit  in  the  confusion  that  may  ensue. 

I  am  most  desirous  to  prove  to  the  ryots,  as  I  have  always  shown,  how  much  I 
am  their  friend,  and  how  much  I  wish  to  see  justice  done  to  them ;  but  if  they 
will  listeu  to  evil  councils,  and  not  come  near  me,  I  cannot  redress  their  com- 
plaints as  I  would  wish.  Relieve  me,  1  am  most  desirous  to  be  kind,  just,  and 
considerate  to  every  ryot  connected  with  the  large  property  under  my  charge ; 
and  I  am  sure  a  reference  to  any  of  your  native  subordinates  will  confirm  what 
I  say. 
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From  Baboo  Hurris  Chunder  Mookerjee,  to  J.  Forlong,  Esq.,  Indigo  Planter ; 

dated  12  March  1859. 

My  dear  Sir, 

Extreme  press  of  business  prevented  my  replying  to  your  very  excellent  letter 
earlier.  I  was  anxious  to  write  to  you  at  length  upon  the  very  interesting  sub- 
jectyou  have  touched  upon,  and  so  was  looking  out  for  more  leisure  than  I  have 
for  some  days  had. 

As  regards  yourself  personally,  allow  me  to  add  my  humble  but  sincere  testi- 
mony to  that  given  on  any  side  by  every  class  of  people  who  have  known  vou,  or 
heard  much  of  you,  that  no  English  gentleman  in  Bengal  stands  higher  in  the 
estimation  of  his  native  fellow  subjects  than  yourself.  In  private  society,  when 
the  system  of  indigo  planting  in  Lower  Bengal  forms  the  topic  of  conversation, 
and  the  conduct  of  planters  is,  as  is  generally  the  case,  condemned,  Mr.  James 
Forlong  is  almost  always  excepted  by  name,  and  so  even  in  public  discussions  in 
which  our  cuiintrymen  take  any  part. 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  the  generality  of  your  countrymen  in  India  felt  as 
you  do  for  us.  The  position  of  an  English  gentleman  residing  in  the  Mofussil 
is  one  in  which  his  power  to  do  good  is  great ;  his  intelligence,  and  the  civilization 
in  w  hich  he  is  bred  up,  enables  him  to  confer  benefits  of  a  nature  which  the  gene- 
rality of  our  countrymen,  including  the  highest  classes,  know  not  how  to  extend 
to  each  other.  You  cannot  blame  us  if  we  measure  your  conduct  and  criticise  it 
by  a  higher  standard  than  we  think  of  testing  the  conduct  of  our  own  country- 
men by.  It  is  this  principally  which,  confined  with  (I  confess)  party  purposes, 
that  will  account  for  the  severity  of  the  articles  in  the  '*  Hindoo  Patriot "  on 
indigo  planting. 

I  have  mentioned  party  purposes.  You  will  yourself,  I  am  sure,  recognise  a 
sign  of  future  improvement  in  the  capacity  manifested  of  late  by  some  of  our 
countrymen,  though  very  few  of  them,  and  their  disposition  to  mix  in  politics. 
One  cannot  interfere,  however,  in  political  matters  without  being  more  or  less  a 
partisan;  and  I  feel  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  far  better  to  be  a 
partisan  than  to  be  the  cold  apathetic  being  Bengalees  so  often  are. 

I  hope  you  will  allow  me  sometimes  to  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from 
you  ;  for  there  are  many  things  I  would  like  to  address  you  about  connected  with 
matters  in  the  Mofussil,  and  have  your  valuablo  opinion  regarding  them. 


From  J.  C.  Brown,  Esq.,  Civil  and  Sessions  Judge  of  Kishnaghur,  and  others, 
to     Forlong,  Esq.,  Calcutta  ;  dated  30  April  1853. 

Dear  Sir, 

With  reference  and  in  reply  to  your  letter  to  us,  dated  the  25lh  instant,  we 
are  happy  to  have  it  in  our  power  jointly  and  individually  to  bear  witness  to  the 
exemplary,  gentlemanly,  and  honourable  way  in  which  you  always  conducted 
yourself  during  the  period  we  have  known  you  as  a  resident  indigo  planter  in  this 
district.  Some  of  us  have  witnessed,  while  others  have  only  heard  of  the  high 
estimation  in  which  you  are  held,  and  the  respect  entertained  for  you  by  all  those 
you  had  under  your  control  and  authority  while  you  were  resident  in  this  dis- 
trict. Your  constant  endeavours  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  poor  and 
needy  that  came  under  your  notice  are  deserving  of  the  highest  eulogy. 

We  regret  that  the  change  in  your  affairs  should  have  deprived  us  of  the  plea- 
sure of  meet:ng  you  occasionally  at  the  station,  and  we  sincerely  trust  that  the 
commercial  engagements  you  have  now  entered  into  may  lead  to  your  prosperity 
and  happiness. 

P.  S.—To  my  signature  attached  to  the  accompanying  letter  I  can  add  my 
individual  testimony  to  the  uprightness  of  Mr.  Forlong's  conduct.  During  the 
time  I  have  been  Surveyor  in  the  Nuddeah  district,  I  have  travelled  over  I  may 
say  every  village  connected  with  Mr.  Forlong's  factories,  and  I  can  confidently 
say  that  I  never  heard  an  European  resident  in  any  district  so  well  and  so  affec- 
tionately spoken  of  by  the  highest  and  lowest  natives.  From  the  great  zemin- 
dar down  to  the  poorest  ryot  all  found  equal  justice  at  Mr.  Forlong's  hands.  1 
am  enabled  to  state  this  from  conversations  I  have  had  with  all  the  natives  of 
this  district,  and  often  since  his  departure  I  have  heard  expressions  of  regret  that 
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Mr.  Forlong  is  no  longer  among  them.  I  desire  also  to  add  that,  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  public  duties  of  the  survey,  1  have  met  with  every  assistance  from 
him,  as  also  his  subordinates,  and  I  have  no  recollection  of  being  obliged  to 
report  to  him  any  instance  of  a  refractory  ryot,  or  any  individual  under  him, 
offering  any  obstruction  to  the  progress  of  the  Government  Survey. 

(signed)       Ralph  Smyth,  Artillery, 

Superintendent  of  Survey. 


Memorandum  by  J,  Forlong,  Esq.,  Indigo  Planter;  dated  25  November  1859. 

This  letter  was  sent  me  when  I  left  the  district  for  a  few  months  in  1853,  and 
after  I  had  resided  at  Kishnaghur  for  16  years,  keeping  that  concern  and  Kot- 
gunal  under  my  own  special  charge ;  and  upon  which  two  properties  there  was  a 
population  of  2,75,000  people,  I  may  say.  nearly  all  more  or  less  united  with  the 
factories.  I  think  the  letter  shows  that  I  am  not  likely  to  be  harsh  to  ryots,  or 
refuse  them  justice. 


From  Mr.  John  White,  Mohutpore  Factory,  to  E.  H.  Lushing  ton,  Esq.,  Officiating 
Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal ;  dated  25  November  1859. 

My  dear  Sir, 

I  have  just  heard  that  the  ryots  of  certain  villages  in  my  Mohutpore  Division 
have  been  ordered  by  their  talookdar,  Prankisto  Pal,  to  go  down  to  Calcutta  to 
present  a  petition  to  his  Honor  the  Lieutenant  Governor  against  me,  for  the 
purpose  of  evading  their  engagements  of  cultivating  indigo.  To  prevent  his 
Honor  from  coming  to  a  hasty  conclusion  and  issuing  orders  without  first  being 
duly  informed  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing 
you,  pledging  my  honour  as  a  gentleman  to  the  truth  of  what  I  am  about  to  state. 
There  are  two  brothers  who  own  a  number  of  villages  in  my  indigo  concerns, 
named  Prankisto  Pal  and  Nobokisto  Pal ;  these  men  are  in  deadly  feud  with  each 
other,  and  have  been  for  many  years  past.  I  had  a  large  tract  of  land  called  the 
Deeper  Maut,  part  of  which  was  cultivated  by  the  ryots  of  each  party  ;  this  land 
was  much  coveted  by  both,  and  very  lately  I  made  an  exchange  of  this  land  with 
Nobokisto  Pal  for  some  equivalent  land  in  return,  which  gave  great  umbrage  to 
Prankisto  Pal,  who  was  most  anxious  to  possess  it.  He  tried  all  in  his  power  to 
induce  me  to  make  an  arrangement  with  him  instead  of  his  brother,  and  failing 
in  this,  he  became  most  bitterly  opposed  to  me  and  my  factories,  forbidding  the 
ryots  of  all  his  villages  to  sow  their  October  indigo,  which  they  were  engaged  in 
at  the  time  of  this  occurrence.  There  was  up  to  this  time  no  bad  feeling  between 
the  ryots  and  the  factories,  nor  does  any  exist  in  reality  at  the  present  moment,  in 
proof  of  which  I  shall  here  mention  what  occurred  a  short  time  ago.  One  of  the 
deputy  magistrates  of  this  district  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  villages  above 
alluded  to,  and  was  requested  by  the  magistrate  to  make  inquiry  of  tho  ryots  if 
they  had  any  complaints  against  the  factory  or  my  superintendent,  Mr.  Adam 
Hume  Smith,  which  he  did,  and  got  for  answer  "  they  had  none,  but  were 
ordered  to  discontinue  sowing,  aud  to  hold  no  further  intercourse  with  the  factory, 
under  penalty  of  a  fine  of  25  rupees  for  each  man.  This  was  given  in  to  the 
magistrate  in  a  written  report  by  the  deputy  magistrate,  and  can  be  found  in  the 
records  of  his  court.  This  talookdar  and  his  son  are  now  both  under  bond  for 
5,000  rupees  to  keep  the  peace  for  one  year.  They  have  armed  men  continually 
in  their  employ  to  enforce  tht  ir  orders.  On  a  former  occasion,  when  Mr.  E. 
Trevor  was  magistrate  of  this  district,  he  sentenced  the  two  brothers  to  six  months' 
imprisonment,  with  fines,  for  assembling  lattials,  of  which  he  had  ocular  demon- 
stration. A  reference  to  the  magistrate  here  will  confirm  all  I  have  stated.  I  beg 
you  will  lay  the  above  statement  of  facts  before  his  Honor  the  Lieutenant 
Governor,  with  the  concluding  observation  that  there  is  a  strange  impression 
abroad  in  this  district  that  Government  are  opposed  to  indigo  planting,  and  have 
determined  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  aud  that  those  who  assist  in  so  doing  will  find 
favour  in  their  sight.  This  report  has,  1  think,  been  spread  by  designing  men 
for  their  own  advantage. 
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Memorandum. 

Mr.  Forlongwas  informed  in  a  demi-official  letter  that  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
was  sorry  to  hear  that  so  unfounded  an  idea  had  gone  abroad  as  to  his  supposed 
hostility  to  indigo  planters,  his  desire  being  to  do  equal  justice  to  all  classes. 
The  Lieutenant  Governor  is  not  aware  of  ever  having  done  or  said  anything 
which  if  not  misunderstood  would  account  for  such  an  idea  being  prevalent. 

Should  Mr.  Forlong  be  coming  down  here,  it  would  give  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  much  pleasure  to  see  him. 


Memorandum. 

Mr.  White  was  informed,  in  a  demi-official  letter,  that  there  was  no  danger  of 
the  Lieutenant  Governor's  coming  to  any  conclusion  on  the  complaints  of  the 
people  alluded  to  upon  their  mere  petitions.  In  Mich  cases  either  complainants 
are  referred  to  the  local  authorities,  or  a  report,  after  inquiry,  is  called  for  from 
those  authorities. 

It  was  intimated  to  Mr.  White,  that  the  Lieutenant  Governor  was  sorry  to 
hear  that  there  was  an  impression  in  his  district  that  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
was  opposed  to  indigo  planting.  Tlie  Lieutenant  Governor  wishes,  as  every  one 
else  does,  the  rights  of  all  persons  of  all  classes  to  be  respected,  and  all  persons 
to  be  protected  from  violence  or  oppression ;  aud  when  any  case  is  brought  to 
his  notice,  in  which  he  thinks  it  necessary  to  enforce  these  principles,  he  does  so 
without  the  slightest  regard  to  the  class  of  person  who  may  happen  to  be  inte- 
rested in  that  particular  case.  Sometimes  such  cases  may  have  to  do  with  indigo, 
and  sometimes  not.  The  Lieutcuaut  Governor  does  not  think  that  a  point  of 
any  consequence.  And  so  far  from  being  opposed  to  indigo  planting  in  general, 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  thinka  that,  if  conducted  on  wholesome  and  sound 
.commercial  principles,  with  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  all  parties,  it  must  be  a 
great  benefit  to  all  concerned  and  to  the  country  at  large. 


—  No.  13.  — 

From  Lord  H.  U.  Browne,  Under  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to 
the  Editor  of  the  "  Hindoo  Patriot"  (No.  7341),  dated  23  December  1859. 

Sir, 

With  reference  to  the  article  in  your  issue  of  10th  instant,  headed  "Indigo 
Planting  in  Nuddea,"  I  am  directed  to  inform  you  that  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
will  be  much  obliged  by  your  'communicating  the  names  of  the  persons  referred 
to,  on  whose  authority  the  statements  in  that  article  were  made,  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Police,  Calcutta,  who  has  received  instructions  to  forward  their  state- 
ments to  the  local  authorities  at  Kisbnaghur. 

2.  The  Lieutenant  Governor  trusts  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  interests  of  justice, 
the  parties  will  not  hesitate  to  communicate  full  particulars  to  the  Commissioner. 


From  Lord  //.  U.  Browne,  Under  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Police,  Calcutta  (No.  7342),  dated  23  December  1859. 

Sir, 

With  reference  to  the  accompanying  copy  of  a  letter  this  day  addressed  to  the 
Editor  of  the  ".Hindoo  Patriot,"  I  am  directed  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  to 
request  that  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  take  down  the  statements  of  the  parties 
whose  names  may  be  communicated  to  you  by  the  Editor,  and  forward  them  to 
the  lucal  authorities  at  Kishnaghur  for  investigation. 
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From  the  Editor  of  the  "  Hindoo  Patriot,"  dated  31  December  1859. 

The  Editor  of  the  "  Hindoo  Patriot "  has  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  Undersecretary  Lord  H.  Ulick  Browne's  letter  No.  7341,  of  the  23d 
instant,  and  with  reference  thereto  to  state,  that  he  will  make  every  etideavour 
to  induce  the  parties  concerned  to  appear  before  the  Commissioner  of  Police, 
Calcutta,  for  the  purpose  mentioned. 

The  Editor  of  the  "  Hindoo  Patriot,"  however,  begs  leave  to  observe,  that  no 
statements  were  made  in  the  article  noticed  on  the  writer's  own  authority,  or  on 
that  of  any  one  else,  the  paper  containing  only  comments  upon  a  Government 
letter  which  furnished  the  facts. 


From  S.  Wavchope,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  Police,  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Bengal  (No.  3),  dated  5  January  i860. 

Sir, 

With  reference  to  your  letter  No.  7342,  of  the  23d  ultimo,  directing  me  to 
take  the  statements  of  the  parties  whose  names  might  be  communicated  to  me 
by  the  Editor  of  the  "  Hindoo  Patriot,"  I  have  the  honour  to  forward  copy  of  a 
letter  addressed  to  him  by  me  and  of  his  reply,  sending  me  a  number  of  ryots 
from  the  Kishnaghur  District,  who  state  they  had  come  to  Calcutta  to  seek 
justice  from  the  oppression  of  certain  indigo  planters  in  that  district. 

2.  Although  these  ryots  are  evidently  not  the  persons  on  whose  authority  the 
statements  in  the  issue  of  the  "  Hindoo  Patriot"  of  the  10th  December  were 
published,  I  have  taken  down  in  writing  what  they  had  to  say,  and  beg  to 
enclose  their  statement  for  the  orders  of  the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
of  Bengal 


From  S.  Wavchope,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  Police,  to  the  Editor  of  the  *'  Hindoo 
Patriot,"  Bhowanipore  (No.  1072),  dated  29  December  1859. 

Sir, 

With  reference  to  the  letter  No.  7341,  of  the  23d  instant,  from  the  Under 
Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal  to  your  address  I  have  the  honour  to 
inform  you  that  if  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  let  me  have  the  names  of  the  corres- 
pondents to  whom  you  refer  in  the  article  headed  "  Indigo  Planting  in  Nuddea," 
I  shall  be  happy  to  take  their  statements  at  any  time  or  place  which  may  suit 
them  best,  so  that  they  may  suffer  as  little  inconvenience  as  possible. 


Bhowanipore,  "  Hindoo  Patriot "  Office, 
4  January  1860. 

The  Editor  of  the  "  Hindoo  Patriot "  has  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  a  letter  dated  the  29th  ultimo,  from  the  Commissioner  of  Police, 
Calcutta,  and  in  compliance  with  the  request  contained  therein,  begs  to  send  some 
persons  concerned  in  the  matter  alluded  to  in  the  articles  headed  "Indigo  Planting 
in  Nuddea,"  in  the  recent  issues  of  the  above  journal.  They  are  not  the  iden- 
tical individuals  referred  to  in  Mr.  Secretary  Lushington's  letter  No.  6124,  of 
the  23d  October  last,  to  the  address  of  the  Commissioner  of  Nuddea,  but  they 
will  probably  be  able  to  throw  some  light  on  the  cases  treated  of  in  the  letter. 

Other  individuals  interested  in  those  inquiries  accompany,  whom  the  Com- 
missioner of  Police,  if  he  thinks  fit,  may  examine.  The  Editor  of  the  "  Hindoo 
Patriot "  understands  that  Umbica  Churn  Biswas  and  Okhil  Chunder  Biswas 
named  in  Mr.  Secretary  Lushington's  letter  are  somewhere  in  Hatkhola  in 
Calcutta. 
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Deposition  of  Sheikh  Khosal  Mundol. 

The  information  of  Sheikh  Khosal  Mundol  of  Patorghatta  Gubindopore,  taken 
upon  solemn  affirmation  by  me  S.  Wauchope,  Esq.,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  J ustsees 
of  the  Peace,  in  and  for  the  town  of  Calcutta,  at  Fort  William  in  bengal,  the 
5th  day  of  January  I860,  who,  on  solemn  affirmation,  saith  :  I  live  in  the  village 
of  Patorghatta,  thaonah  liattea,  zillah  Kishnaghur.  Our  village  is  a  very  long 
distance  (10  or  12  coss)  from  lianskhallee,  and  what  lias  taken  place  there  we 
know  not  anything  of  our  own  know  ledge.  I  know  nothing  of  Seetul  Turufdar 
or  what  has  become  of  him. 

The  factory  of  Ruttonpore  is  about  two  or  three  coss  distant  from  my  village. 
It  belongs  to  Mr.  Goldsmith,  who  is  under  Mr.  Forlong,  who  stays  at  Nichindt- 
pore.  Mr.  Goldsmith  has  committed  much  oppression  on  the  ryots  of  my  village. 
On  the  13th  of  last  Kartick,  by  Mr.  Goldsmith's  orders,  Judoo  Roy,  the  Dewan 
of  Huttra  Factory,  seized  Chunder  Biswas  and  Boroo  Mundol  and  Anuudo  Hiswas 
and  Sheikh  Jumeeut ;  the  last  of  whom  made  his  escape  from  Ruttenpore  Factory. 
The  other  three  were  taken  away  and  since  then  we  have  seen  or  heard  nothing 
of  them.  The  reason  why  these  men  were  seized  was,  that  the  indigo  planter 
wished  them  to  sow  indigo  by  force  which  they  refused  to  do.  Theu  the  indigo 
planters'  people,  to  compel  them  and  us  who  refused  to  sow  indiyo  did  all  sort 
of  oppression,  looted  us,  and  placed  elephants  and  lattials  from  the  factory  in 
various  places,  so  as  to  damage  our  crops  and  ourselves.  We  were  about  to 
pedtion  the  magistrate,  and  in  older  to  compel  us  to  settle  the  matter,  the  planter 
carried  off  the  men  in  question.  We  petitioned  the  magistrate  but  received  no 
advantage  from  it.  The  magistrate  was  a  friend  of  all  the  planters  and  would 
not  listen  to  us  poor  men.  I  believe  the  Kotwallee  zillah  darogah  made  a 
mofuseil  inquiry.  What  report  he  made  I  know  not,  but  we  got  no  justice ;  and 
whether  the  three  men  are  dead  or  alive  I  know  not.  There  arc  14  of  us  who 
have  fled  from  our  village  who  are  here  present.  We  have  fled  because  we  are 
so  oppressed  by  the  indigo  planter  Mr.  Goldsmith,  acting  under  Mr.  Forlong, 
that  we  can  in  no  way  stay  in  our  village.  We  can  relate  no  other  particular 
instance  of  persons  being  kidnapped  from  the  village,  but,  in  all  sorts  of  manners, 
fines  and  dues  arc  extorted  from  us.  We  are  forced  to  sow  indigo,  and  on  our 
not  doiog  so  are  oppressed.  We  cannot  sow  indigo  for  we  are  not  paid  a  suffi- 
cient sum  for  it  to  keep  ourselves  and  our  families. 

Sheikh  Khosal  Mundol  x  (his  mark). 

The  under-mentioned  1 3  individuals  having  also  appeared  before  me,  state 
that  they  can  give  no  additional  facts  regarding  kidnapping  ryots,  but  confirm 
Sheikh  Khosal  *s  statement  regarding  the  manner  in  which  they  are  oppressed  by 
Mr.  Goldsmith  and  Mr.  Forlong,  and  Nobin  Chunder  Biswas  and  Judoo  Roy. 
They  state  that  they  came  to  Calcutta  for  justice,  and  with  them  about  50  others. 
That  they  presented  a  petition  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor  on  Saturday,  the 
31st  December  1869,  and  the  rest,  not  being  able  to  support  themselves  iu  Cal- 
cutta, iiave  gone  home. 


From  S.  Wauchope,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  Police,  Calcutta,  to  the  Secretary  to 
the  Government  of  Bengal  (No.  12),  dated  9  Jatiuary  1860. 

Sir, 

With  reference  to  your  letter,  No.  7342,  of  the  23d  ultimo,  and  iu  continua- 
tion of  mine,  No.  3,  of  the  6th  instant,  I  have  the  honour  to  report  that  the 
Editor  of  the  "  Hindoo  Patriot  "  having  forwarded  to  me  11  ryots  of  the  Kish- 
naghur District,  I  have  taken  the  statement  of  the  man  amongst  them  who  was 
best  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  attending  the  alleged  kidnapping  of  Situl 
Turreefdar  by  Mr.  Hampton,  of  Hauskholee  Indigo  Factory,  and  have  sent  it, 
with  the  names  of  others,  to  the  magistrate  of  Kishnaghur. 

2.  I  believe,  however,  that  everything  now  communicated  to  me  has  already 
been  reported  to  the  Kishnaghsr  police. 
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Prom  Lord  H.  U.  Browne,  Under  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to  th 
Editor  of  the  "  Hindoo  Patriot,"  (No.  895),  dated  27  January  1860. 

Sir, 

With  reference  to  the  second  paragraph  of  your  letter,  dated  31st  ultimo, 
I  am  directed  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  to  inform  you  that  the  article  headed 
4<  Indigo  Planting  in  Nuddca,"  which  gave  rise  to  this  correspondence,  appeared 
in  your  issue  of  the  17th  December  (page  396),  and  not  in  that  of  the  10th,  as 
stated  in  my  letter,  No.  7341,  dated  23d  of  that  month,  an  error  occasioned  by 
a  misprint  of  the  date  of  your  paper  at  the  page  above  mentioned. 

2.  I  am  desired  to  request  that  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  communicate  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Police  the  names  of  the  correspondents  alluded  to  in  the 
article  now  indicated,  in  order  that  their  statements  may  be  taken,  and  forwarded 
to  the  local  authorities  at  Kishnaghur. 


"  Indioo  Planting  in  Nudoea. 

"  The  publication  of  the  Bengal  Secretary's  letter  on  the  doings  of  the  planters 
and  magistrates  of  zillah  Nuddea,  has  induced  some  of  our  correspondents,  who 
are  personally  acquainted  with  the  cases  commented  upon,  to  communicate  to  us 
a  few  facts  relative  to  them.  The  Lieutenant  Governor,  our  readers  will  remem- 
ber, directed  that  strict  search  should  be  made  for  Seetul  Torufdar,  the  missing 
man.  We  are  informed  that  all  search  for  the  man  in  this  world  would  be  vain. 
He  was  kidnapped  near  the  Hanskalee  Factory  of  Mr.  White,  which  is  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Hampton,  of  Patkabariah  notoriety.  He  was  first  taken 
to  that  factory  severely  wounded.  He  was  thence  conveyed  to  the  Bidjlee 
Factory,  belonging  to  the  same  concern,  in  zillah  Jessore.  He  died  some  time 
ago  nt  the  latter  place. 

"  The  Mr.  Howell,  who  figures  so  conspicuously  in  Mr.  Lushington's  letter, 
was  formerly  a  road  overseer.  He  obtained  his  deputy  magistracy  through 
some  of  the  occult  influences  which  reigned  so  strongly  in  Mr.  Halliday's  court. 
Raised  to  that  high  dignity,  it  occurred  to  him  that  fit  homage  thereto  should  be 
exacted  in  the  mode  discovered  by  the  North  Western  Provinces'  officials.  He 
always  carried  with  him  a  whip  in  the  streets,  which  he  applied  to  the  back  of 
every  one  who  did  not,  meeting  him,  salaam  him.  Men  of  respectability,  if  of 
weak  appearance,  were  not  exempted  from  this  display  of  magisterial  authority. 
This  man's  incompetence  and  partiality  have  created  universal  dissatisfaction ; 
and  even  the  planters,  whose  tool  he  has  become,  do  not  speak  very  respectfully 
of  him." 


From  Lord  H-  U.  Browne,  under  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Police,  Calcutta  (No.  396),  dated  27  January  1860. 

Sir, 

I  am  directed  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letters,  Nos.  3  and  12,  dated  respectively  the  5th  and  9th  instant,  and  in  reply  to 
inform  you  that  if  any  of  the  persons  who  subscribed  the  deposition  taken  by  you 
are  still  in  C  alcutta,  they  should  be  directed  to  prefer  their  complaints  to  the 
local  authorities. 

2.  I  am  desired  at  the  same  time  to  forward  to  you  the  accompanying  copy 
of  a  letter  this  day  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  "  Hindoo  Patriot,"  from  which 
you  will  perceive  that  the  article  in  that  newspaper,  to  which  allusion  was  in- 
tended, was  incorrectly  indicated  in  the  first  instance,  owing  to  a  misprint  in  the 
issue  which  contained  it. 

3.  Should  the  Editor  furnish  the  names  of  the  correspondents  mentioned  in 
the  article  now  pointed  out,  you  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  to  take  down 
their  statements,  and  transmit  them  to  the  local  authorities. 
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—  No.  14.  — 

Petition  received  from  certain  Inhabitants  of  Magoorah,  in  Zillah  Jessore,  dated 

the  3d  January  1860. 

Complaining  of  the  oppressions  of  the  indigo  planters. 


/l 


Anonymous  Petition  received  from  the  Inhabitants  of  Magoorah,  in  Zillah 

Jessore,  dated  the  4th  January  1800. 

Complaining  of  the  oppressions  practised  upon  them  by  the  indigo  planters, 
and  praying  for  the  appointment  of  an  efficient  magistrate  to  the  subdivision  ot* 
Magoorah. 


Head  Quarters,  Chota  Nagpore. — Resolution  (No.  138),  dated  the  21st  January 

1860. 

Read  a  petition  from  Ram  Gopaul  Byssos  and  other  inhabitants  of  Kallee- 
gbaut,  Seekdar  Parrah,  in  the  district  of  Nuddea,  dated  21st  December  1859, 
complaining  of  oppression  and  plunder  on  the  part  of  Mr.  White,  the  owner  of 
the  Bansbariah  indigo  factory. 

Ordered,  that  the  petitioners  be  referred  to  the  regular  tribunals  for  redress. 


Resolution  (No.  164),  dated  Camp  Chota,  Nagpore,  the  24th  January  1860. 

Read  a  petition  from  Rambrokhomo  Para,  talookdar,  zillah  Jessore,  complain- 
ing against  the  oppression  practised  by  the  indigo  planters  at  Magoorah,  and 
praying  for  redress. 

Ordered,  that  the  petitioner  be  referred  to  the  local  authorities. 


Resolution  (No.  301),  dated  Fort  William,  the  loth  February  I860. 

Read  a  petition  from  Ramthurun  Mundul,  Moocheram  Mundul  and  others, 
inhabitants  of  Sharbari,  thannah  llatra,  zillah  Nuddea,  complaining  of  their 
lands  having  been  forcibly  cultivated  with  indigo,  under  the  orders  of  Mr. 
Forlong,  against  whom  they  preferred  a  complaint  to  the  magistrate  of  the 
district,  but  have  not  received  proper  redress. 

Order. — Ordered,  that  the  petitioners  be  informed  that,  as  the  case  is  reported 
by  them  to  be  sub  judice,  the  Lieutenant  Governor  declines  to  interfere. 


Resolution  (No.  480),  dated  Camp  Bankipore,  the  23d  February  1860. 

Read  a  petition  of  Seetul  Sircar  and  others,  inhabitants  of  Kaejeory,  thannah 
Shahajadpore,  in  zillah  Patna,  complaining  against  Mr.  John  Fahek,  one  of  the 
indigo  planters  of  Seethpore,  in  Patna. 

Order. — Ordered,  that  the  petitioners  be  referred  to  the  local  authorities  for 
redress. 


—  No.  15.  — 

Abstract  Translation  of  a  Petition  from  Gurub  Mundle  and  others,  of  Adodiah 
and  other  Villages  in  Thanna  Handra,  in  Zillah  Nuddea,  dated  13th  Pous 
1266. 

State  that  Mr.  Hill,  indigo  planter  of  the  Nischeendccporc  factory,  having 
purchased  Rultonpore  and  other  factories  situated  in  the  petitioners'  villages,  is 
practising  great  oppressions  on  the  people ;  that  they  obtain  no  redress  from  the 
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magisterial  authorities  of  the  zillah,  who,  being  friends  of  the  planters,  dismiss 
the  complaints  instituted  by  the  petitioners,  while  the  planters,  on  being  informed 
that  the  petitioners  had  complained  against  them,  get  angry,  take  possession  of 
all  their  property,  and  compel  them  to  forsake  their  habitations.  That  Beeroo 
Mundle,  Anuud  Biswas,  and  Chunder  Biswas  were  arrested  and  carried  off  by 
the  planters,  and  it  is  not  known  to  this  time  whether  these  persons  are  now 
living.  That  nothing  has  been  done  in  the  matter  by  the  present  magistrate. 
That  the  superintendent  and  native  servants  of  the  above  factories  are  persons  of 
notoriously  bad  character,  and  constantly  commit  murder  and  plunder.  That  the 
Budmaslies  retained  in  their  employ  plunder  the  property  of  the  ryots  in  open 
daylight. 

That  the  factory  gomastah  and  amlah  forcibly  compel  the  petitioners  to  cul- 
tivate indigo  without  paying  them  any  remuneration,  and  the  ryots  are  also  forced 
to  sow  indigo  in  the  lands  prepared  by  them  for  the  cultivation  of  paddy,  &c. 

That  the  factory  amlah  extort  money  from  them  on  several  pretences,  and  the 
ryots  arc  compelled  to  pay  fine  for  their  cattle  which  the  factory  men  seize  and 
carry  away  from  the  road.  That  they  forcibly  cut  off  the  trees  belonging  to  the 
petitioners,  without  paying  them  anything.  That  the  ryots  are  not  allowed  to 
take  water  for  their  use  from  the  river  or  from  tanks  without  paying  a  certain 
fee  to  the  planter.  Pray  that  they  may  be  relieved  from  the  oppressions 
described  above. 


Petition  from  the  Inhabitants  of  Thanna  Handra,  Zilla  Nuddea,  to  the  Honour- 
able the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Bengal,  dated  the  20th  January  1860. 

The  humble  petition  of  the  undersigned  inhabitants  of  zillah  Nuddea,  thanna 
Handra, 

Respectfully  sheweth, 

1.  That  your  petitioners  are  sorely  oppressed  by  the  proceedings  of  the  super- 
intendents and  other  servants  of  the  Handra  indigo  concern,  tne  manager  of 
which,  on  the  part  of  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Hill,  is  .VIr.  James  Forlong. 

2.  That  these  servants  of  the  indigo  concern  would  compel  them  to  grow 
indigo,  and  on  noncompliance  with  their  demand,  use  every  devices  of  oppres- 
sion to  coerce  your  petitioners  into  compliance. 

3.  That  on  application  to  the  police  for  aid  and  protection,  your  petitioners  are 
refused  such  aid  and  protection. 

4.  That  on  complaining  to  the  magistrate  of  the  district  their  complaints  are 
not  heeded. 

5.  That  your  petitioners  have  brought  these  circumstances  to  your  Honor's 
knowledge  by  petition,  but  although  many  days  have  passed,  your  petitioners 
are  not  aware  of  any  orders  having  been  passed  on  their  petition. 

6.  That  those  attempts  on  the  part  of  your  petitioners  to  obtain  protection 
and  redress  have  further  incensed  the  servants  of  the  indigo  concern  above- 
named,  who,  to  revenge  themselves  and  to  make  your  petitioners  submit  to  their 
demands,  have  collected  armed  men  and  posted  them  near  about  the  villages  in 
order  to  intercept  and  seize  and  carry  away  to  the  factories  your  petitioners 
and  other  similarly  obnoxious  persons. 

7.  That  further,  your  petitioners'  families  are  being  molested  by  the  paths 
leading  to  their  homesteads  being  dug  up,  and  by  the  trees  covering  their  houses 
being  cut  down,  and  insulted  by  menaces. 

8.  That  from  motives  similar  to  the  above,  men  have  been  seized  and  carried 
away  from  the  village  of  Patturghatta,  and  several  men  were  assaulted  and 
wounded  in  the  village  of  Beerpore,  and  your  petitioners  expect  no  better 
treatment. 

9.  That  under  these  circumstances  your  petitioners  pray  for  an  order  on  the 
magistrate  of  zillah  Nuddea,  directing  him  to  take  prompt  action  upon  the 
petitions  presented  to  him  by  your  petitioners. 

jjcutenant 
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Lieutenant  Governor's  Camp,  Hazareebaugb. — Resolution  (No.  231),  dated 

tbe  30th  January. 

Reao  two  petitions,  dated  respectively  the  lotli  and  20th  instant,  from  certain 
inhabitants  of  zillah  Nuddea,  complaining  against  the  oppressions  of  the  indigo 
planters  of  the  district. 

Order. — Ordered,  that  the  petitioners  be  informed  that  on  any  occasion  of 
oppression  or  injustice  being  really  committed  to  their  injury,  by  any  person 
whatsoever,  they  can  complain  to  the  magistrate,  adducing  evidence'  to  prove  the 
truth  of  tbe  complaint,  when,  if  their  proof  is  satisfactory,  the  offenders  will  be 
punished.  Petitioners  need  not  fear,  that  true  cases,  supported  by  true  evidence, 
will  not  be  justly  tried,  whoever  may  be  the  accused  party ;  or  they  may  prose- 
cute tbe  persons  who  injured  them  or  the  employers  of 'such  persons,  or  both, 
for  damages  in  the  civil  courts  of  the  district,  no  matter  to  what  class  they  belong; 
and  if  they  prove  their  case,  they  will  be  reimbursed  by  tbe  judgment;  or  they 
may  take  both  civil  and  criminal  action  simultaneously  if  they  please.  All  this 
the  petitioners  can  do  in  the  local  courts,  when  a  true  ground  of  complaint  exists. 
But  it  is  of  no  use  to  make  vague  and  general  complaints  to  Government  with- 
out proof.    For  no  one  can  tell  bow  true  or  how  false  such  complaints  may  be. 

If  petitioners  contract  to  cultivate  indigo,  and  take  advances,  they  must 
expect  to  be  required  in  a  lawful  way,  by  the  other  party,  to  fulfil  their  contracts ; 
but  no  one  can  force  them  to  contract,  if  ihey  do  not  wish  to  do  so. 


From  E.  H.  Luskingtoriy  Esq.,  Officiating  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal, 
to  the  Commissioner  of  the  Nuddea  Division,  (No.  223),  dated  Camp  Hazaree- 
baugb, the  30th  January  1860. 

Sir, 

I  am  directed  to  forward  to  you  in  original  two  petitions  dated  respectively  the 
13th  Pous  1266,  and  20th  instant,  from  certain  inhabitants  of  zillah  Nuddea, 
and  to  request  that  you  will  be  good  enough  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the 
allegation  therein  made  of  ryots  having  been  illegally  seized  and  forcibly  carried 
off  from  their  villages. 

2.  This  is  the  only  point  in  the  petition  upon  which  you  are  now  required  to  / 
report. 

3.  The  return  of  the  petition  is  requested  with  your  reply. 


Petition  from  the  Inhabitants  of  Nuddea,  to  the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  Bengal,  dated  Calcutta,  tbe  16th  January  1860. 

The  humble  petition  of  the  undersigned  inhabitants  of  zillah  Nuddea, 
Respectfully  sheweth, 

That  your  petitioners  beintr  sorely  oppressed  by  certain  proceedings  on  the 
part  of  certain  indigo  planters  and  others,  in  the  district  of  Nuddea,  and  having 
unfortunately  met  with  no  redress  or  protection  from  the  district  authorities, 
respectfully  appeal  to  your  Honor  for  the  same. 

That  your  petitioners  having  refused  to  take  advances  for  the  cultivation  of 
indigo  from  the  Handra  concern,  the  superintendent  of  which,  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Forlong,  the  manager,  and  Mr.  Hill,  the  proprietor,  would  force  them  to 
take  contracts  at  very  insufficient  rates,  were  in  various  ways  molested  and 
oppressed,  whereupon  your  petitioners  complained  to  the  magistrate.  That  on 
the  28th  October  last  Boroo  Mundle  and  Chundcr  Biswas,  ryots  of  your  peti- 
tioners' village,  were  by  force  carried  away  by  armed  people  belonging  to  the 
factor}-,  and  they  have  not  since  bsen  heard  of. 

That  their  complaints  before  the  magistrate  were  dismissed  (although  proved 
on  local  investigation),  on  the  ground  that  that  functionary  had  no  authority  to 
interfere  in  such  cases. 
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That  your  petitioners  appealed  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  division,  who  has 
not  yet  passed  any  orders  thereupon. 

That  your  petitioners  appealed  to  your  Honour. 

That  your  Honour  having  been  pleased  to  direct  the  Commissioner  of  Police, 
Calcutta,  to  receive  the  statements  of  your  petitioners,  that  gentleman  has  been 
kind  enough  to  record  them.  That  these  efforts  made  by  your  petitioners  to 
obtain  justice  have  irritated  the  planters,  and  on  the  2d  December,  Anund 
Sirdar,  of  Gobiudpore,  was  carried  off.  Subsequently,  again,  on  the  8th  instant, 
Oojul  Mollah  and  Patan  Shaike  were  carried  away  from  Soneprokooreah ;  six 
other  ryots  of  Soneprokooreah  have  also  been  carried  off. 

That  moreover,  the  factory  people  have  dug  up  all  the  paths  and  avenues  of 
the  village,  and  have  resolved  to  punish  all  those  who  may,  even  by  chance,  tread 
upon  the  ground  thus  appropriated. 

That  the  police,  on  being  applied  to,  refuse  to  interfere. 

That  your  petitioners  dare  not  approach  their  native  villages,  as  they  are  sure 
to  be  carried  off  to  some  factory  if  they  are  caught. 

That  your  petitioners  are  in  various  other  ways,  too  numerous  to  detail 
oppressed  and  injured. 

That  your  petitioners,  despairing  of  redress  and  protection  from  the  magistrate, 
humbly  entreat  of  your  Honour  such  orders  as  may  suffice  for  their  protection, 
pending  the  inquiries  now  being  carried  on  in  the  Calcutta  police  office,  which 
your  petitioners  doubt  not  will  end  in  the  full  establishment  of  the  truth  of  their 
complaints. 

That  your  petitioners  believe  that  stringent  orders  upon  the  magistrate  to 
receive  their  complaint*,  and  act  promptly  thereupon,  will,  in  a  great  measure, 
conduce  to  their  protection. 

They  therefore  pray  that  such  orders  be  passed. 

And  your  petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever  pray. 


From  E.  H.  Lushington,  Esq.,  Officiating  Secretary  to  the  Government  of 
Bengal,  to  the  Commissioner  of  Nuddea,  (No.  233),  dated  Camp  Hazaree- 
baugh,  the  30th  January  1860. 

Sir, 

In  continuation  of  my  letter  No.  223,  of  this  date,  I  am  directed  to  forward  to 
you  in  original,  for  report,  another  petition  from  certain  native  inhabitants  of 
zil'.ah  Nuddea,  complaining  of  oppression,  &c,  on  the  part  of  the  indigo  planters 
of  the  Haudra  concern. 

2.  The  petitioners  in  this  case,  you  will  see,  were  made  to  appear  for  examina- 
tion before  the  Commissioner  of  Police,  Calcutta,  but  this  proceeding,  I  am 
directed  to  explain,  arose  through  a  misunderstanding  of  orders  given  in  another 
case,  and  Mr.  Wauchope  was  subsequently  directed  to  refer  these  petitioners  to 
the  local  authorities  of  their  zillah. 


From  //.  Grote,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  the  Nuddea  Division,  to  the  Officiating 
Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  Fort  William  (No.  47  Ct.),  dated 
Allipore",  the  18th  February  1800. 

Sir,  xt 
I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letteis,  ISos.  223  and 
233,  dated  30th  ultimo,  and  in  reply  to  report  as  follows,  on  the  petitions  there- 
with forwarded: — 

Letter  No.  «33.        3°  2  ^  mag;3trate  reports  that  on  the  20th  September  last  Chand 

Petition  from'  certain  inhabitants  Mundal,  Pataroo  Mundul,  and  others,  of  Putterghattah,  Gobindpore, 
of  Putterghattah.  petitioned  him  that  Mr.  Gow  Smith,  of  Rutunpore  factor}',  and  his 

The  purport  is  that  Mr.  Forlong's  depeildant  NobindChunder  Biswas,  had  been  trying  to  force  them  to 
b  them  m  various  ways  ^         inst  their  wju,    The  magistrate,  after  inquiry, 


in  order  to  induce  them  to  cultivate  -6«  -■  , 

indigo,  and  that  they  can  get  no  ordered  the  darogah,on  the  2d  October,  to  tell  the  ryots  to  ™aucQ 

redress  from  the  magistrate  nor  the  proof  of  any  specific  charges  they  might  have  to  bring.    On  the 
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27th  January,  the  case  was  struck  off  the  file  owing  to  petitioners'  non-attendance, 
but  on  the  1st  instant,  the  magistrate  had  it  restored  to  the  file,  and  ordered  the 
plaintiff  to  take  out  subpoenas.  The  w  itnesses  came  in  on  the  2d,  and  stated  gene- 
rally to  this  effect,  that  defendants  took  monev  from  them  as  fines,  cut  their  ' 
bamboos,  and  annoyed  them  in  several  ways  to  make  them  sow  indigo ;  but  they 
declined,  with  one  exception,  to  advance  any  specific  charge  again9t  the  defend- 
ants. A  case  of  extortion  is  still  being  prosecuted  by  one  of  the  petitioners,  but 
no  witnesses  have  yet  been  brought  in. 

3.  A  second  case  from  Putterghattah  is  as  follows:  — On  the  7th  November, 
Nuffer  Mundul  and  Soonder  Biswas  petitioned  the  magistrate  that  Rotoo 
M undid  and  Chunder  Biswas  hail  Lien  carried  off  by  Mr.  Gow  Smith's  lat- 
tials  to  Handra,  and  thence  to  Rutteupore,  and  since  which  they  had  not  been 
he.ird  of.  The  magistrate  caused  all  searches  to  be  made,  but  in  vain.  The 
plaintiffs  and  their  witnesses  were  sent  for  on  tlie  30th  November,  but  they  could 
not  be  found.  At  last,  on  the  7th  ultimo,  the  darogah  reported  that  the  plaintiffs 
had  engaged  to  produce  the  missing  persons  in  three  days ;  but  they  never  appeared 
before  the  magistrate. 

4.  Case  3d. — Again,  on  the  16th  ultimo,  Rowaz  Mollah  and  Alady  Sheikh,  of 
Putterghattah,  petitioned  the  magistrate  that  Oozal  Mollah  and  Paia  hud  been 
carried  away  by  some  lattials  of  the  Phoolbarry  factory,  and  the  magistrate  caused 
strict  search  to  he  made  for  the  missing  parties,  but  with  no  better  success.  lie 
ordered  the  darogah,  or.  the  30th  ultimo,  to  send  in  the  plaintiffs  aud  their  wit- 
nesses, and  the  case  still  pends. 

5.  Case  4th. — On  the  27th  September  last,  the  rvots  of  Putterghattah  com- 
plained that  the  factory  people  were  assembliutf,  which  the  darogah,  on  the  16th 
October,  reported  to  be  the  case,  but  that  the  villagers  had  assembled  likewise. 
A  lattial  caught  in  the  Phoolbarry  factory  was  tried  and  put  in  jail  for  six  months  ; 
mcchulkahs  were  taken  from  the  servants  of  the  factory,  aud  from  the  leading 
ryots  of  the  villages,  to  keep  the  peace  for  a  year. 

6.  The  magistrate  reports  that  Golam  Sheik,  of  Beerpore,  peti-  letter  No-  «3»  dated  3<>  January 
tioned  him  on  the  5th  ultimo,  that  his  house  had  been  looted  by  etitionU^to  the  same  pur- 
Mr.  Hill's  factory  people,  who  had  wounded  Neeloo  Sheikh  and  port  only  point  on  which  Go- 
two  others,  and  had  carried  away  Mothoora.  The  darogah  could  vernment  wants  a  report  is  on  the 
not  find  the  missing  party  anywhere.  Phoolshaha  put  to  the  same  ^legation  that  Tillagers  have  been 
effect  on  a  separate  paper.    These  cases  were  all  struck  off  on  forcib1^  carr,ed  awa* 

the  27th  ultimo,  on  default. 

7.  The  petition  of  Khosal  Mundul  to  this  office  was  sent  to  the  magistrate  by 
Mr.  Reid,  with  orders  to  send  up  his  proceedings  in  the  case  for  inspection 
after  he  should  have  completed  them.  As  yet,  the  kidnapping  case  is  not 
decided.  I  shall  extract  here  paras.  12  to  17  from  the  officiating  magistrate's 
report.  The  parties  have  more  than  once  sent  representatives  to  me,  and  have 
been  referred  to  the  magistrate,  who  will  spare  no  pains,  if  they  spare  none,  to 
bring  offenders  to  justice. 

"  Para.  12.  The  real  truth  of  all  these  petitions  and  complaints  seems  to  me, 
from  what  I  have  seen  of  the  district,  as  I  said  beforp,  merely  to  be  that  they  are 
intended  to  excite  sympathy  for  the  ryots  in  their  real  grievance  about  indigo,  or 
as  I  have  said  above,  Nuzbooty  Ry  waste  (the  only  case  that  I  have  seen  of  real 
importance  is  Sectul  Turrufdar,  and  I  am  not  quite  certain  that  I  know  the  rights 
of  that  yet,  not  having  seen  the  witnesses  myself).  They  are  then  followed  by 
complaints  and  petitions  on  the  side  of  the  factories  as  an  offset.  I  have  a  fixed 
order  for  each  class  of  case,  and  I  am  sure  if  these  ryots,  whose  petitions  I  am 
answering,  knew  the  orders  passed  by  me  on  the  factory  petitions,  they  would 
allow  that  the  planters  might,  with  an  equally  good  case  complain  that  I  give 
them  no  redress. 

"  13.  What  the  real  fault  of  indigo  planting  is,  I  hesitate  to  say,  not  haying 
sufficient  experience  of  the  system  pursued  in  this  district  to  express  a  decided 
opinion ;  but  there  is  a  fault,  I  thiuk,  and  1  believe  the  planters  will  in  some 
instances  have  to  alter  or  modify  their  present  system,  viz ,  pay  a  little  more 
advance,  and  take  fewer  bundles  for  the  rupee,  with  other  minor  changes;  and 
therefore,  believing  the  ryots  to  have  good  grievance,  1  am  very  sorry  to  see 
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the  coarse  some  of  them  pursue  to  get  redress,  vit.,  heaping  false  complaints, 
vague  complaints  and  exaggerations  on  a  good  case,  and  so  really  injuring  them- 
selves, by  rendering  it  difficult  to  pick  out  an  instance  where  they  may  have 
suffered  violence. 

■ 

"  14.  I  explain  to  them  all  to  be  careful  to  adhere  to  the  truth,  and  (instead 
of  making  vague  complaints,  as  many  have  done)  to  refuse  their  advances,  if  such 
be  their  wish  ;  to  adhere  to  that  refusal  steadily,  and  as  soon  as  ever  the  slightest 
injury  be  really  done  them  in  consequence,  to  complain  to  me.  The  darogahs 
have  orders  to  sec  they  are  not  forced  to  cultivate  against  their  wish,  or 
molested,  and  I  believe  this  course  has  y;iven  tliem  satisfaction  ;  at  least,  they 
always  appeared  to  me  to  go  away  satisfied. 

"15.  But  since  the  question  of  advances  had  arisen  there  are  also  instances 
in  the  districts  which  persons  who  have  old  grudges  to  the  factories  have  made 
use  of  the  ryots  as  a  cat's  paw  to  bring  false  cases  for  their  own  benefit. 

"  18.  The  whole  question  is  one  of  difficulty.  There  is  at  present  seemingly  a 
run  against  some  factories  and  not  against  others,  and  I  have  not  yet  local 
knowledge  or  experience  enough  to  understand  the  subject  thoroughly,  but  I 
believe  that  the  real  grievances  are  matters  which  can  only  be  settled  amicably, 
and  will  soon  be  so.  All  I  can  fairly  do,  I  have  done,  to  protect  the  ryots  from 
open  violence  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  I  have  been  careful  that  no  deed  or  order  of 
mine  could  be  construed  as  leaning  one  way  or  other.  As  I  said  before,  1  give 
an  order  with  regard  to  the  class  of  petition.  Whoever  presents  it,  the  same  order 
is  passed. 

"  1 7.  You  will  perceive  that  some  of  the  present  petitions  are  among  those 
from  whom  it  has  been  necessary  to  take  raoochulkas,  and  this  fact  has  great 
significance,  when  considered  with  the  petition  I  am  reporting  on." 

8.  The  original  enclosures  of  your  letters  under  reply  are  herewith  returned. 


Resolution,  No.  1260,  dated  the  26th  March  1860. 

Read  a  petition,  dated  the  16th  January  last,  from  Chand  Mundle  and  others, 
of  Nuddea,  complaining  of  the  oppressions  practised  upon  them  by  the  indigo 
planters  of  the  Handra  concern,  and  stating  that  they  have  met  with  no  redress 
or  protection  from  the  district  authorities. 

Read  also  the  following  reports  thereon,  submitted  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Nuddea : — 

"  The  magistrate  reports  that  on  the  20th  September  last,  Chand  Mundle, 
Pataroo  Mundle  and  others  of  Paterghattah,  Gobindpore,  petitioned  him  that 
Mr.  Gow  Smith  of  Ruttunpore  factory  and  his  dependant,  Nobinchunder  Biswas, 
had  been  trying  to  force  them  to  cultivate  indigo  against  their  will.  The  magis- 
strate,  after  inquiry,  ordered  the  darogah  on  the  2d  October  to  tell  the  ryots  to 
adduce  proof  of  any  specific  charges  they  might  have  to  bring.  On  the  27th 
January  the  case  was  struck  off  the  file,  owing  to  petitioners'  non-attendance,  but  on 
the  1st  instant,  the  magistrate  had  it  restored  to  the  file,  and  ordered  the  plaintiffs 
to  take  out  subpoenas.  The  witnesses  came  in  on  the  2d,  and  stated  generally  to 
this  effect,  that  defendant  took  money  from  them  as  fines,  cut  their  bamboos, 
and  annoyed  them  in  several  ways  to  make  them  sow  indigo ;  but  they  declined 
with  one  exception  to  advance  any  specific  charge  against  the  defendants.  A 
case  of  extortion  is  still  being  prosecuted  by  one  of  the  petitioners,  but  no  witnesses 
have  yet  been  brought  in." 

It  appears  that  the  statements  made  by  the  petitioners  were  general,  and  that 
they  declined  to  bring  specific  charges,  excepting  in  one  case,  which  is  now 
pending,  but  in  which  the  petitioners  have  as  yet  brought  in  no  witnesses; 
further,  that  in  every  case  the  magistrate  has  at  cnce  inquired  into  their  com- 
plaints. 

Ordered  that  the  petitioners  be  informed  that  there  is  no  reason  for  the 
interference  of  Government  in  their  case,  and  that  it  was  extremely  wrong  of 
them  to  have  made  such  a  false  complaint  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  as  every 
application  of  theirs  has  been  received  with  attention  by  the  local  authorities. 
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Resolution  (No.  1261),  dated  2fith  March  1860. 

Read  a  petition  from  certain  inhabitants  of  thannah  Handra,  in  zillah 
Nuddea,  dated  the  20th  January  last.  The  petitioners,  who  appear  to  be  inha- 
bitants of  Patterghatta,  aver  that  having  been  oppressed  by  the  servants  of  an 
indigo  factory  because  they  refused  to  grow  indigo,  they  complained  to  the 
magistrate,  but  their  complaint*  were  not  heeded  by  that  officer ;  they  also  aver 
that  the  servants  of  the  indigo  factory  being  incensed  at  the  endeavours  of  the 
petitioners  to  obtain  redress  against  them,  and  in  order  to  make  the  petitioners 
submit  to  their  demands,  have  collected  armed  men  for  the  purpose  of  seizing 
and  carrying  away  the  petitioners  and  others;  have  dug  up  the  paths  leading  to 
the  petitioners'  houses,  and  have  cut  down  the  trees  overhanging  their  houses. 
They  further  complain  that  men  have  been  seized  and  carried  away  from  the 
village  of  Patterghattah,  and  that  others  have  been  assaulted  and  wounded  in  the 
village  of  Beerpore  from  similar  motives. 

2.  Having  caused  inquiry  to  be  made,  the  Lieutenant  Governor  finds  that  it  is 
not  true  that  the  magistrate  has  not  heeded  the  petitions  of  these  petitioners. 
He  finds  that  when  certain  inhabitants  of  Patterghattah  petitioned  the  magistrate, 
complaining  that  certain  persons  were  tryiug  to  force  tin  m  to  cultivate  indigo 
against  their  will,  they  were  called  upon  to  make  specific  charges,  and  to  adduce 
evidence  thereto.  But  nevertheless  in  only  one  case  would  the  complainants 
make  a  specific  charge,  which  case  is  now  under  investigation.  In  another  case, 
a  complaint  of  kidnapping  two  persons  was  made,  but  the  complaiuants  abandoned 
the  case.  In  another  case  arising  out  of  a  similar  charge,  inquiries  are  still 
pending.  And  in  a  fourth  case  arising  out  of  a  complaint  of  the  people  of  this 
place  a  factory  lattial  Was  punished,  and  all  parties  were  bound  down  to  keep 
tlie  peace.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  petition  from  the  petitioners  or  other 
inhabitants  of  Patterghattah  were  not  heeded  by  the  magistrate,  and  it  does 
appear  that  when  these  petitioners  were  required  to  reduce  their  viigue  complaints 
to  specific  charges,  and  to  bring  evidence  thereupon,  only  a  very  few  charges 
were  made,  on  all  of  which  very  just  and  proper  measures  were  taken  by  the 
magistrate. 

3.  It  is  extremely  wrong  of  the  petitioners  to  have  made  this  false  com- 
plaint. 

4.  The  petitioners  know  that  when  they  have  any  real  wrongs  to  complain  of, 
their  cases  will  always  be  fully  inquired  into,  if  they  make  a  specific  charge, 
and  adduce  evidence  to  support  it.  But  vague  general  complaints  cannot  be 
attended  to. 

Order. — Ordered  that  a  copy  of  the  above  Resolution  be  forwarded  for  the 
information  of  the  petitioners. 


—  No.  16.  — 

From  E.  H.  Lush'mgton,  Esq.,  Officiating  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal, 
to  the  Commissioner  of  the  Rajshahye  Division,  (No.  5090),  dated  the  19th 
September  1869. 

Sir, 

The  Sessions  Judge  of  Rajshahye  having  submitted  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor  Bughir  Khan  and 
his  remarks  to  the  registrar  of  the  Nizamut  Adawiut  on  the  trial  noted  in  the  othe™-  ^ffr*v  w,lh 
margin,  I  am  directed  by  his  Honor  to  forward  a  copy  of  these  remarks  for  your  mur  c* 
information,  and  to  request  that,  in  consequence  of  the  apparently  very  insuffi- 
cient inquiry  which  has  been  made  with  reference  to  Mr.  Cockburn's  alleged 
criminality  in  this  case,  you  will  immediately  depute  the  present  officiating 
magistrate  of  Pubna  to  the  spot,  and  there  to  make  a  most  strict  and  searching 
inquiry  as  to  what  part  Mr.  Cockburu  did  actually  take  in  this  most  serious  and 
fatal  affray. 

2.  After  the  officiating  magistrate  has  spared  no  exertion  to  ascertain  the 
exact  state  of  the  case,  and  there  should  appear  to  him  in  consequence  sufficient 
grounds  for  ulterior  proceedings  against  Mr.  Cockburn,  he  will  submit  the 
evidence  and  proceedings,  according  to  the  prescribed  practice,  for  the  opinion 
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of  the  Advocate  General  as  to  the  expediency  of  committing  Mr.  Cockburn  for 
trial  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

3.  If,  however,  such  a  course  should  not  appear  advisable,  the  magistrate  will 
report  the  result  of  his  investigation  to  Government,  stating  his  reasons  for  the 
conclusion  at  which  he  may  have  arrived. 


Bughir  Khan  and 
others.  Affray 
vrith  murder,  &c 


•  This  number  is 
probably  exag- 
gerated. 


•  The  word  "  air- 
dan"  in  this  oart 
of  the  country  is 
always  uaed  in  the 


From  L.  S.  Jackson,  Esq.,  Judge  of  Rajshahye,  to  the  Registrar,  Nizamut 

Adawlut. 

Sir, 

1  transmit  for  the  purpose  of  being  laid  before  the  Nizamut  Adaulut  the 
record  of  the  trial  noted  in  the  margin  held  at  the  late  Pubna  sessions. 

2  The  case  is  one  of  those  agrarian  outrages  not  unhappily  very  uncommon  in 
the  district,  but  in  this  instance  deplorable  alike  from  its  apparent  origin  and  from 
the  fatal  result. 

3.  It  appears  that  Mr.  W.  Cockburn  was  proprietor  of  the  Chulla  concern' 
thannah  Shazadpore,  in  the  subdivision  of  Serajgunge. 

4.  Not  far  from  the  factory  of  Chulla  is  the  village  of  Subgaehi,  owned  by 
several  proprietors,  Mr.  Cockburn  holding  in  farm  the  share  of  one  of  them. 

5.  Mr.  Cockburn,  it  seems,  required  for  the  purpose  of  his  indigo  cultivation, 
the  ploughs  of  the  Subgaehi  people,  and  as  they  were  unwilling  to  give  that 
accommodation,  endeavoured  to  take  it  by  force.  The  assistant  in  charge  of 
Serajgunge,  who  committed  the  prisoners  for  trial,  has  quite  inaccurately  observed 
that  it  was  brought  only  to  make  the  villagers  work  out  the  advances  they  had 
received,  but  it  appears  quite  conclusively,  not  only  from  the  evidence  of  the  . 
witnesses,  but  specially  from  the  confessions  of  some  of  the  prisoners  (Moh- 
butoola,  alias  JVIofta,  and  Bulok),  that  the  Subgnchi  people  were  not  under 
advances,  and  that  consequently  there  was  no  semblance  of  right  to  compel  the 
use  of  their  ploughs. 

6.  The  facts  which  the  evidence  appears  to  establish  are  these :  that  on  the 
forenoon  of  Wednesday  the  23d  March  last,  as  several  of  the  Subgaehi  people 
were  at  work  ploughing  their  fields  to  the  south  of  the  village,  a  considerable  body 
of  men,  100*  or  more,  were  seen  approaching,  armed,  from  the  direction  of  the 
factory.  Some  four  or  five  of  these  men  came  up  to  within  a  little  distance,  and 
asked  the  villagers  whether  they  would  give  the  use  of  their  ploughs  or  no? 
They  said  they  would  not,  some"  of  them  adding  that  they  had  already  supplied 
their  ploughs  on  several  occasions  without  receiving  payment,  and  were  then 
engaged  in  their  own  cultivation. 

7.  The  men  (sirdars)*  then  replied  they  would  have  to  give  the  ploughs 
whether  they  liked  it  or  not,  and,  it  is  said,  then  went  to  report  the  result  to  their 
employer,  who  was  at  a  little  distance  (about  260  yards  off),  on  horseback.  The 
witnesses  go  on  to  say  that  Mr.  Cockburn,  being  apparently  excited  by  the 
refusal,  used  abusive  language  towards  the  villagers,  and  after  ordering  his  men 
to  plunder  the  place  and  mar  the  people,  rode  off  towards  his  factory. 

8.  This  may  be  the  proper  place  to  observe  that  the  assistant  magistrate 
who  went  in  person  to  the  spot,  considers  it  certain  that  Cockburn  was  not 
upon  the  ground,  first,  upon  certain  discrepancies  in  the  evidence,  which 
he  has  not  specified,  and  second,  because  from  actual  inspection  he  was 
unable  to  discover,  in  the  locality  indicated,  any  horse-hoof  prints;  and  I 
think  it  my  duty  to  remark,  that  in  the  first  place,  in  delault  of  actual 
evidence  to  the  point,  it  does  not  appear  why  horse-hoof  marks  should  have 
been  observable  on  the  ground  after  24  hours  had  elapsed,  in  the  latter  end  of 
March  ;  and  in  the  next  place,  if  there  is  any  one  point  on  which  the  evidence 
for  the  prosecution  seems  to  agree  more  than  upon  another,  it  is  as  to  the  first,  of 
Mr.  Cockburn  having  ridden  to  within  a  short  distance  (200  or  300  yards), 
of  the  village  lands,  received  the  report  of  his  messengers,  and  then  after  showing 
signs  of  anger,  and  giving  certain  orders  to  his  men  there  assembled,  having  gone 
away  to  his  factory,  on  which  the  affray  begun.  To  this  point  I  should  have 
occasion  to  recur  presentlv,  but  I  must  say  that  if  the  statements  of  the  witnesses 
on  this  head  should  be  deemed  utterly  without  foundation,  as  they  have  been 
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considered  oy  the  assistant  magistrate,  it  will  be  impossible  to  place  reliance  in 
any  part  of  their  siory,  and  the  prisoner  will,  in  my  judgment,  be  entitled  to  an 
acquittal. 

9.  Immediately  on  receiving  these  directions,  the  sirdars  previously  assembled,  *T^*,i 
began  to  shout  "kali,  kali,"*  and  made  towards  the  village  ;  the  Subgachi  men  ,a5*»*l»' 
most  of  them  ran  off,  some  of  them  first  loosening  their  oxen  from  the  ploughs,  IdvanL'upoii  an 
and  some  leaving  them  as  they  were.  ( 

10.  A  few,  amongst  whom  were  Munim,  Kotubdiand  Sadoolla  Tukee,  offered 
some  sort  of  opposition,  by  standing  and  protesting  against  the  attack.  The 
assistant  magistrate  conceives  that  the  villagers  threw  clods  at  the  assailants,  and 
it  is  not  impossible  that  they  may  have  armed  themselves  for  resistance,  but  there 
is  no  evidence  of  the  fact,  aud  at  all  events  it  is  certain  that  some  of  the  lattials 
were  hurt,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  three  men  last  mentioned  were 
all  wounded  by  means  of  "surkies,"  or  light  spears,  Kotubdi  and  Sadoolla 
slightly,  one  in  the  fleshy  part  of  his  thigh,  the  other  in  the  palm  of  his  hand, 
but  the  third,  Munim,  received  in  the  first  place  a  wound  in  the  ahdomen,  which 
was  fatal.  He  turned  and  fled  a  short  distance,  his  course  being  marked  with 
blood,  but  was  overtaken  and  received  another  wound  in  the  back,  close  to  the 
shoulder-blade,  which  brought  him  down,  and  the  lattials  coming  up  inflicted  a 
third,  and  then  other  wounds.    The  rest  escaped. 

11.  After  this  some  plunder  seems  to  have  taken  place,  though  the  evidence  is 
not  satisfactory  as  to  this,  but  undoubtedly  the  most  part  of  th* cattle  of  the  vil- 
lage, upwards  of  100  head,  were  driven  off  to  the  factory,  whence  (hey  or  part 
of  them  were  taken  to  the  thnnnah-pound  of  Shazadpure,  under  one  or  more 
challans  said  to  bear  Mr.  Cockburn's  signature,  and  were  afterw  ords  claimed  and 
recovered  by  their  owners. 

12.  When  the  aggressors  retired  the  villagers  came  hack,  and  some  of  them 
went  to  the  assistance  of  Munim,  who  was  found  by  his  cousin  Jeetoo  Sheikh 
(witness  No.  15,)  nearly  prostrate  upon  his  face  and  knees,  evidently  dying.  He 
was  taken  up  and  carried  to  his  home,  w  here,  after  some  inarticulate  or  barely 
articulate  attempts  at  speaking,  and  alter  taking  a  little  water,  he  almost  imme- 
diately died. 

13.  It  is  stated  by  Jeetoo,  also  by  the  prosecutrix,  widow  of  the  deceased,  and 
by  his  mother,  Chundra  Bam  (witness  No.  36,)  that  with  his  dving  breath 
Munim  declared  that  he  had  received  his  mortal  injuries  from  Bugh'ir  Khan  and 
Luckun  (prisoners  1  and  2,)  at  the  command  of  Cockburn,  but  I  find  it  impos- 
sible to  place  any  reliance  in  this  statement. 

14.  The  friends  of  the  deceased  then  prepared  to  carry  his  remains  to  Seraj. 
gunge,  and  after  an  altercation  with  two  burkundauzes,  who  sought  to  make 
them  proceed  by  a  road  which  lay  through  the  factory  lands  (with  the  purpose, 
as  they  conceived,  of  getting  the  body  into  Mr.  Cockburn's  power),  they  carried 
their  point,  and  reached  Serajgunge  that  evening.  There  information  reached 
Mr.  Harvey,  the  joint  magistrate,  and  the  body  was  subjected  to  medical  examina- 
tion, the  result  of  which  is  detailed  in  the  evidence  of  Luchmun  Gree,  the  native 
doctor  (witness  No.  32),  and  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  manner  in  which  the  deceased 
came  by  his  death. 

15.  There  has  been  in  this  case  no  investigation  by  the  molussil  police,  Mr. 
Harvey  having  gone  in  person  to  the  scene,  where  he  arrived  only  the  next  even- 
ing, and  at  once  entered  upon  his  inquiries,  which  have  resulted  in  the  commit- 
ment of  the  prisoners,  of  whom  four  have  been  acquitted  by  this  court,  in  concur- 
rence with  the  law  officer. 

16.  As  to  the  remainder  of  the  prisoners,  the  evidence  appears  ample  for  con- 
viction ;  in  the  case  of  Goomani  alone  the  identification  is  slight,  and  might  not 
probably  suflice  if  it  were  not  most  strongly  confirmed  by  his  own  confession, 
recorded  before  Mr.  Harvey,  the  assistant  magistrate,  to  which  of  course  the 
court  will  refer,  as  it  accompanies  the  record. 

17.  Before  me  the  prisoners  have  all  pleaded  not  guilty,  and  for  the  most  part 
have  endeavoured  to  set  up  alibis,  but  without  success.  Bughir  Moolook,  Kudum 
and  Gomani  (first  mentioned)  have  declined  to  call  any  witnesses,  and  as  to  the 
others  not  a  single  one  has  substantiated  any  point  in  their  favour.    As  to  Lull 

72.  Z  Khan, 
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Khan,  against  whom  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution  is  least  conclusive,  his  own 
witnesses  show  that  he  was  a  factory  servant,  and  do  not  in  any  way  support  his 
alibi.  He  is  also  warned  in  the  confessions;  he  is  a  man  of  somewhat  singular 
appearance,  having  been  originally  an  up-country  brahmin,  and  recently  con- 
,  verted  to  Mahomedanism.    Punchoo  is  identified  by  Kotubdi  (witness  No.  1), 

specially  as  the  man  who  wounded  him ;  as  to  Butnin  (No.  13),  who  has  been 
identified  by  five  witnesses,  two  of  whom  knew  him  by  name,  he  chose  to  examine 
only  one  witness  in  his  defence,  who  proved  that  he  w;;s  a  servant  of  the  factory. 

18.  Bughir  Khan,  who  is  stated  to  be  (us  indeed  his  appearance  and  manner 
denote)  the  factory  jemadar  (of  lattials  when  required),  was  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  foremost  in  the  attack  upon  the  village,  and  1  think  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  lie  inflicted  at  least  one  of  the  wounds  which  was  fatal  to  the  prose- 
cutrix's husband  Munim  Sheikh.  I  would  therefore  propose  in  his  case  a  sentence 
of  transportation  for  life. 

19.  For  the  rest,  ns  to  whose  degree  of  criminality  I  do  not  see  much  ground 
for  establishing  distinctions,  I  would  propose  a  sentence  of  14  years  each,  impri- 
sonment with  hard  labour  in  irons. 

20.  There  arc  observations  upon  this  case  which  I  think  it  my  duty  to  make, 
and  in  which  1  trust  the  Superior  Court  will  concur.  One  of  them  relates  to  the 
insufficiency  of  the  joint  magistrate's  proceedings  as  to  the  proprietor  of  the  fac- 
tory. In  a  case  so  very  serious  as  the  present,  in  which  the  direct  evidence  was 
so  strong  against  that  person,  where  moreover  the  assistant  magistrate  has  him- 
self recorded  that  the  "  factory  had  collected  men  for  the  attack,"  and  also  that 
Mr.  Cockhuru  had  sent  the  plundered  cattle  to  Shazadporc,  thus  indisputably 
connecting  him  with  the  offence,  both  before  and  after  the  fact,  regard  being  had 
to  the  whole  circumstance-;  of  the  case,  it  does  appear  to  ine  that  further  proceed- 
ings in  regard  to  Mr.  Cockburn  were  called  for,  and  that  the  fact  or  the  degree  of 
his  guilt  should  have  been  made  matter  for  the  decision  of  a  jury.  It  seems  to 
me  that  a  total  failure  of  justice  in  such  a  case  as  this  reflects  seriously  upon  the 
administration  of  the  district,  and  that  it  will  be  hard  to  make  native  zemindars 
responsible  for  any  crimes  committed  by  their  dependants,  if  in  the  case  of  an 
English  planter,  seriously  compromised  in  a  matter  of  this  description,  no  steps 
whatever  are  taken  to  bring  the  offender  to  trial. 

21.  The  next  point  to  which  I  must  advert  is  the  conduct  of  the  two  police 
burkundauzes  on  this  occasion,  and  to  the  manner  in  which  the  assistant 
magistrate  has  dealt  with  it.    I  have  already  on  more  than  one  occasion  stated 

*Mudud,a«sistance  my  strong  objection  to  the  system  of  "Mudud*"  burkundauzes,  that  is,  two 
men  sent  ostensibly  very  inferior  policemen  sent  down  ostensibly  to  watch  the  proceedings  of  specified 
to  keep  the  peace    person*,  but  who  are  usually  domesticated  with  the  persons  whom  they  are 

without  favour  to     r  \  .  ,       /     ,,         ,  ,         .  .  r  .  a-  \ 

either  of  the  con-    supposed  to  watch,  and  naturally  end  by  neither  preventing  a  disturbance,  or 

tending  parties,  but  affording  the  least  assistance  when  it  takes  place,  either  to  the  parties  assailed, 

who  do  not  oece  in  or  to  their  own  superiors  in  the  subsequent  investigation, 
fifty  timet  act  firmly 

in  this  spirit.  22.  This  is  precisely  what  has  happened  in  the  present  case.    Two  burkun- 

dauzes, deputed  (as  Mr.  Harvey  proclaims)  to  prevent  breaches  of  the  peace, 
allow  a  force  of  lattials  to  be  assembled  before  their  faces,  accompany  them  as 
amateurs  throughout  their  day's  proceedings,  and  finally,  it  would  seem,  do  their 
best  to  prevent  the  case  from  coming  in  its  actual  and  proper  shape  before  the 


23.  The  assistant  must  have  come  to  one  of  the  conclusions  regarding  these 
men,  either  that  they  were  helpless  and  blameless,  which  indeed  lie  seems  to 
say,  but  in  that  case  they  should  have  been  made  witnesses  in  the  case,  and 
ought  to  have  given  most  important  and  unimpeachable  testimony,  or  else  they 
must  be  considered  as  accomplices  in  the  crime,  at  any  rate  grossly  failing  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties,  but  then  they  ought  to  have  been  put  upon  their 
trials,  and  either  committed  to  the  sessions,  or  summarily  dealt  with  under  his 
general  powers,  by  the  assistant,  with  powers  of  joint  magistrate. 

This  is  neither  a  de-     24.  Neither  of  these  things  has  he  done.    The  burkundauzes  have  laid  their 

position  jpon  oath  statement  or  "  Istifsar  *  taken,  and  there  as  far  as  they  are  concerned  the  case 
nor  a  defence.  It  js  .  .  d 

a  kind  of.tatemett  nas  rest^a- 

without  prejudice.      25  jt  js  evjr]ent  that  Mr.  Harvey  has  not  been  wanting  in  activity,  and  I 

know 
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know  he  is  not  deficient  in  shrewdness,  but  the  inquiry  has  not  in  these  points 
been  closely  and  judiciously  followed  up.  It  may  not  be  matter  of  surprise  that 
a  young  officer  should  fail  in  these  qualities  (I  mean  judgment  and  decision), 
but  certainly  his  shortcomings  ought  to  be  made  up  by  the  vigilance  and 
determination  of  his  superior  in  charge  of  the  district.  It  seems  too  much  the 
case  even  in  difficult  cases,  and  in  respect  of  the  most  inexperienced  officers,  to 
give  way  to  a  feeling  of  laissez  /aire,  and  to  abstain  from  all  interference  with 
the  proceedings  of  subordinates.  This  is  a  misfortune  to  the  public,  and  also 
unfair  upon  the  young  officer,  as  either  his  faults  and  omissions  are  not  corrected, 
or  perhaps  when  corrections  have  taken  place,  they  are  roughly  handled  by 
superior  officers,  who  must  consider  that  in  theory  all  officers  exercising  the 
judicial  powers  of  a  magistrate  are  alike. 

26.  Upon  this  subject  the  court  may  perhaps  think  it  worth  while  to  direct  a 
communication  to  be  made  to  the  commissioner  of  the  division,  or  even  to 
Government. 


From  //.  B.  Lawford,  Esq.,  Officiating  Registrar  of  the  Nizamut  Adawlut,  to 
E.  ff.  Lushington,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal  (No.  548), 
dated  16  September  1859. 

Sir, 

I  am  directed  by  the  Court  to  forward  to  you,  for  the  purpose  of  being  laid 
before  his  Honour  the  Lieuteuant  Governor,  the  accompanying  copy  of  a  letter, 
dated  the  15th  ultimo,  from  the  Sessions  Judge  of  Rajshahye,  referring  the  trial 
of  Bhoga  Khan  and  others,  charged  with  murder,  wounding,  and  plundering, 
with  the  remarks  recorded  thereon  by  Mr.  Samuells,  who  concurs  with  the 
Sessions  Judge  in  the  opinion  that  the  employment  of  two  burkundauzes  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  an  indigo  affray  is  absurd.  He  is  of  opinion  that  a  party 
of  military  police,  with  an  European  officer,  civil  or  military,  should,  when 
practicable,  be  invariably  employed  on  such  duties. 

Remarks  by  the  Presiding  Judge  on  the  Trial  of  Bhoga  Khan  and  others. 

The  evidence  against  the  prisoners  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  8,  10,  11,  aud  12,  is  of  a 
much  more  satisfactory  character  than  we  usually  have  in  these  affray  cases.  I 
cannot  doubt  that  they  formed  part  of  a  body  of  armed  men  which  proceeded 
from  Mr.  Cockburn's  factory  towards  the  Gabgachee  village  for  the  purpose  of 
compelling  the  ryots  to  plough  the  factory  lands  ;  that  after  some  altercation, 
and  upon  the  refusal  of  the  villagers  to  work  for  the  factory,  they  attacked  the 
deceased  and  his  fellow  villagers,  with  surkies  and  Iatties,  killed  the  deceased  and 
wounded  two  of  the  villagers,  the  others  flying  before  tliem  and  offering  no 
opposition. 

Bhoga  Khan,  alias  Majun,  appears  to  have  taken  the  most  prominent  part  in 
the  outrage;  and  the  evidence  of  his  having  inflicted  at  least  one  wound  on  the 
deceased  is  clear  and  consistent.  The  widow  of  the  deceased  stated,  when 
examined  by  the  joint  magistrate  immediately  after  the  occurrence,  that  her 
husband  had  murmured  the  names  of  Bhoga  Khan  and  Lall  Khan,  as  those  of 
his  murderers,  before  he  died.  Punchoo  Khan  is  satisfactorily  proved  to  have 
wounded  Ketabdee.  Who  wounded  Sadoolla  seems  uncertain  :  he  himself  was 
unable  to  ?ay.  That  the  prisoners  went  to  Gabgachee  village  armed  with  deadly 
weapons,  which  they  were  prepared  to  use  upon  any  opposition,  and  that  they 
were  all  united  in  a  riotous  manner  in  the  prosecution  of  one  object,  and  that  an 
illegal  one,  seem  certain.  I  therefore  convict  them  all  of  wilful  murder,  and 
looking  to  the  intention  of  the  various  prisoners,  fairly  inferable  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  as  the  rule  for  apportioning  the  punishment  laid  down  in  Section 
LXXV.  Regulation  IX.  of  1793,  sentence  Bhoga  Khan  to  imprisonment  for  life 
in  transportation  beyond  sea ;  Panchoo  and  Lall  Khan  to  fourteen  years ;  and 
the  others  to  ten  years'  imprisonment,  with  labour  in  irons,  and  in  banishment  from 
the  district. 

I  concur  with  the  Sessions  Judge  in  the  opinion  that  the  employment  of  two 
burkundazes  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  an  indigo  affray  is  absurd.  A  copy 
of  the  Sessions  Judges  letter  of  reference,  and  of  this  judgment,  will  be  sent  to 
the  Government  of  Bengal,  with  an  expression  of  the  Court's  opinion  that  parties 
of  military  police,  with  an  European  officer,  civil  or  military,  should,  when  prac- 
ticable, be  invariably  employed  on  such  duties. 
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I  do  not  agree  with  the  Sessions  Judge  in  hia  censure  of  Mr.  Harvey's  proceed- 
ings relative  to  Mr.  Cockburn.  I  have  gone  carefully  over  the  papers,  and 
I  think  Mr.  Harvey  was  justified  in  the  conclusion  at  which  he  arrived,  that  Mr. 
Cockburn  was  not  on  the  ground  where  the  affray  took  place  either  before  or 
during  the  affray.  The  persons  who  first  gave  information  of  the  murder  did 
not  mention  Mr.  Cockburn  as  having  been  preseut.  Mr.  Harvey  was  on  the 
spot  next  morning,  and  made  the  people  point  out  to  him  the  locality  of  the 
attack.  He  saw  the  marks  of  the  men's  feet  distinctly,  and  if  they  could  be 
seen,  the  impression  of  a  horse's  hoof  could  have  been  seen  also,  but  there  was 
nothing  of  the  kind  visible,  although  the  ground,  Mr.  Harvey  says,  was  soft  in 
one  at  least  of  the  places  which  were  particularly  pointed  out  to  him. 

Whether  evidence  might  not  have  been  procured  of  Mr.  Cockburn  being  an 
accessory  before  the  fact,  it  is  quite  impost  bin  from  a  mere  perusal  of  the  record 
to  say ;  certainly  when  a  body  of  armed  men  issue  from  a  factory  and  proceed  to 
use  force  against  the  ryots  of  a  neighbouring  village  to  compel  them  to  work  for 
the  factory,  there  is  a  strong  presumption  that  the  owner  or  manager  residing  in 
the  factory  must  have  employed  them  on  their  unlawful  errand,  and  the  magis- 
trate should  always  in  these  cases  direct  his  attention  to  this  point;  but  I  see 
nothing  on  the  record  to  induce  me  to  conclude  that  Mr.  Harvey  has  neglected 
his  duty  in  this  matter,  or  to  compel  me  to  bring  his  conduct  unfavourably  to  the 
notice  of  Government ;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  been  much  pleased  with  the 
energy  and  intelligence  which  are  apparent  in  Mr.  Harvey's  proceedings,  and 
must  say  that  1  have  seldom  seen  an  affray  case  better  investigated. 


From  G.  G.  Morris,  Esq.,  late  Joint  Magistrate  of  Pubna,  to  the  Secretary  to 
the  Government  of  Bengal,  dated  12  November  1859. 

Sir, 

The  "  Englishman  "  newspaper  of  yesterday's  date  contains  the  report  of  the 
case  noted  in  the  margin,  from  which  I  perceive  that  a  copy  of  the 
Government  and  Jaubee  Bewa,  Sessions  Judge's  letter  of  reference,  and  of  the  judgment  of  the 
vernu  Nizamut  Adawlut,  have  been  sent  to  the  Government  of  Dengal. 

Ba.aKhakandthirtewotheh..  As  the  lcttcrof  the  Sessions  Judge,  Mr.  Jackson,  contains  some 

CHAHOED—^ith  bemg  concerned  app;ircntly  scvere  animadversions  ou  my  conduct,  or  rather  want 
in  an  affray  in  which  AJymcn  Mieikh  .  J  .  .  .  «  ...  •;  ,  . 

was  killed,  Ketabdce  and  Sadoollah  ol  conduct,  as  joint  magistrate  ot  Pubna,  and  superior  of  Mr. 
wounded,  and  the  cattle  of  the  Gab-  Assistant  Harvey,  in  connexion  with  this  case,  I  beg  to  submit, 
gacliee  villagers  plundered.  jn  justification  and  explanation,  the  following  observations  for  the 

consideration  of  his  Honour  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Bengal. 

2.  The  Sessions  Judge,  looking  only  to  the  criminal  record  before  him,  appears 
to  regard  me  as  merely  an  uninterested  spectator  of  the  case,  in  consequence  of 
whose  want  of  vigilant  and  judicious  supervision  of  hi*  assistant's  proceedings, 
and  laissez  faire  system,  insufficient  steps  were  taken  to  bring  Mr.  Cockburn,  the 
proprietor  of  Challa  factory,  to  justice.  The  Sessions  Judge  could  not  have  been 
ignorant  that  this  case  must  necessarily,  at  its  outset,  have  been  reported  to  me 
by  Mr.  Harvey,  and  by  me  again  to  the  commissioner  of  the  division.  What 
further  communications  passed  between  Mr.  Harvey  and  myself  could  easily 
have  been  ascertained  ou  reference,  and  had  Mr.  Jackson  adopted  this  course  he 
would  have  been  informed  that  Mr.  Harvey  kept  me  informed  demi-officially  of 
his  proceedings;  and  that,  in  regard  to  Mr.  Cockburn's  connexion  with  the 
affair,  I  particularly  desired  that  u  statement  might  be  sent,  showing  what  proofs 
could  be  brought  of  Mr.  Cockburn's  participation,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
sufficient  to  warrant  his  being  included  as  a  defendant  in  this  case. 

3.  His  Honour  is  aware  that  in  the  month  of  July  1858  I  was  eugaged  for  a 
fortnight  at  Challa  in  investigating  charges  of  oppression,  &c,  brought  against 
Mr.  Cockburn,  and  in  deiermining  the  serious  disputes  between  him  and  Mr. 
Barry  and  the  Pakrassee  and  Sandyal  zemindars.  The  punishments  which  I 
inflicted  on  Mr.  Cockburn's  servants  were  upheld  on  appeal,  and  my  proceedings 
were  approved  by  Government.  The  main  and  real  point  of  contention,  how- 
ever, related  to  the  furtn  of  a  number  of  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Challa, 
which,  it  appeared  to  me,  the  Pakrassee  zemindars  had  originally  given  to  Mr. 
Cockburn ;  but,  on  learning  of  Mr.  Barry's  hostility  to  Mr.  Cockburn,  these 
zemindars  ignored  their  previous  lease  and  gave  a  fresh  one  to  Mr.  Barry.  I  was 

satisfied, 
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satisfied,  after  local  inquiry,  that  Mr.  Cockburn  had  taken  and  been  in  undis- 
turbed possession  of  these  villages  prior  to  the  interposition  of  Mr.  Barry  on  the 
strength  of  the  second  lease.    In  the  Act  IV.  case  that  arose  on  this  point,  I  gave 
a  decree  accordingly  in  favour  of  Mr.  Cockburn  ;  and  in  consequence  of  this 
decision,  and  looking  also  to  the  moral  effect  of  my  presence,  which  had  assured 
the  ryots  of  receiving  protection  from  the  authorities,  I  entertaiued  great  hopes 
that  there  would  be  no  further  cause  of  inquietude  in  connexion  with  Challa. 
Unfortunately  Mr.  Jackson,  on  appeal  of  the  Act  IV.  case,  took  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent view  of  it,  ousted  Mr.  Cockburn,  and  gave  Mr.  Barry  possession.  Thus 
the  old  feud  was  renewed,  and  the  consequences  that  followed  were  such  as  might 
have  been  anticipated.    I  would  here  beg  also  to  remind  his  Honor  that  the  cir- 
cumstance of  my  visiting  Challa,  and  taking  the  investigation  of  all  the  cases 
relating  to  Mr.  Cockburn  out  of  the  then  deputy  magistrate  of  Serajgun«;e,  Mr. 
Mackenzie's  hands,  into  my  own,  led  to  a  very  unpleasant  disagreement  between 
that  officer  and  myself.    Mr.  Mackenzie  was  greatly  dissatisfied  with  this  act  of 
authority  on  my  part,  and  the  matter  ended  in  his  removal  to  another  district. 
Mr.  Harvey  succeeded  Mr.  Mackenzie,  and  was  vested  with  the  full  powers  of  a 
magistrate,  as  joint  magistrate  of  Serajgungc.    He  had  been  with  me  at  Pubna 
as  assistant,  and  was  well  aware  of  all  the  proceedings  that  had  occurred,  as  well 
as  my  own  and  the  Sessions  Judge's  view  of  them.    1  had  therefore  every  confi- 
dence in  Mr.  Harvey's  experience  and  ability  in  the  event  of  another  complication 
at  Challa.    The  opinion  recorded  by  the  Nizamut  Adawlut  of  Mr.  Harvey's 
"energy  and  intelligence"  has  shown  that  that  confidence  was  not  unfounded. 

4.  When,  then,  the  case  at  Gabgachee  arose,  it  will  be  easily  understood  why 
I  refrained  from  any  personal  interference,  but  contented  myself  with  requesting 
Mr.  Harvey  to  report  the  circumstances  to  mo,  and  more  particularly  those 
affecting  Mr.  Cockburn.    I  was  glad  to  see  that  immediately,  on  the  occurrence 
of  the  fatal  affray,  Mr.  Harvey  hurried  to  the  spot,  and  before  any  line  of  policy 
could  he  adopted  by  either  party,  elucidated  the  real  facts  himself.  The 
Sessions  Judge,  adhering  only  to  the  letter  of  the  record,  and  to  the  evidence  of 
the  witnesses  examined  by  him,  does  not  attach  that  credit  to  Mr.  Harvev's  local 
investigation,  and  to  his  reasons  for  acquitting  Mr.  Cockburn,  which  the  Nizamut 
Adawlut  have  justly  done.    It  is  surprising  to  me,  with  his  knowledge  of  the 
previous  animosity  existing  on  the  part  of  the  native  zemindars  towards  Mr. 
Cockburn,  that  the  Sessions  Judge  should  draw  no  distinction  between  the 
value  to  be  attached  to  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  of  the  prosecution  in  regard 
to  the  actual  affray,  and  in  regard  to  Mr.  Coekburn's  actual  presence.    Nor  is  it 
apparent  why  the  Sessions  Judge, who  has  convicted  all  the  prisoners,  "should  find 
it  impossible  to  place  reliance  on  the  statement  of  Jeetoo,  also  of  the  prosecutrix, 
widow  of  the  deceased,  and  of  his  mother,  Chundra  Bewa  (witness  No.  30),  that, 
with  his  dying  breath  Monim  declared  that  he  had  received  his  mortal  injuries 
from  Baga  Khan  and  Lai  Khan  (prisoners  Nos.  1  and  2,  at  the  command  of 
Cockburn),"  and  yet  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that,  "  if  the  statements  of  the 
witnesses  on  this  head"  (/.  c,  Coekburn's  presence  and  demonstrations  of  anger 
and  command  at  the  scene  of  the  affray),  "  should  be  deemed  utterly  without 
foundation,  as  they  have  been  considered  by  the  assistant  magistrate,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  place  reliance  in  any  part  of  their  story,  and  the  prisoners  will,  in 
my  opinion,  be  entitled  to  an  acquittal."    I  have  no  doubt  that,  had  a  sufficient 
interval  elapsed,  the  witnesses  on  the  spot  would  have  given  just  as  direct  and 
straightforward  evidence  in  condemnation  of  Mr.  Cockburn,  before  Mr.  Harvey, 
as  they  subsequently  did,  several  months  later,  before  the  Sessions  Judge.  When, 
therelbre,  in  answer  to  my  communication,  Mr.  Harvey  informed  me  that,  after 
careful  investigation,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  not  sufiicient 
proof  on  which  to  bring  a  prosecution  against  Mr.  Cockburn  to  a  successful  issue, 
or  to  prove  his  complicity  in  the  affray,  and  that  he  had  accordingly  released 
Mr.  Cockburn  from  detention,  and  committed  the  principal  ussailants  to  the 
sessions,  I  felt  satisfied  with  his  decision,  and  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  look 
into  the  minor  or  collateral  parts  of  the  case.    Under  these  circumstances,  and 
looking  to  the  remarks  of  the  Nizamut  Adawlut,  I  trust  his  Honour  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  will  acquit  me  of  the  charge  of  supineness  and  want  of  supervision,  in 
a  case  of  such  importance,  which  the  Sessions  Judge  has  thought  fit  to  bring 
against  me,  and  which  I  have  this  day  learnt  only  for  the  first  time  in  the  columns 
of  a  newspaper. 
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From  F.  Gouldsbury,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  the  Rajshahye  Division,  to  the 
Officiating  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal  (No.  212),  dated 
24  January  I860. 

Sir, 

With  reference  to  your  letter,  No.  5690,  dated  the  19th  September  last,  and 
its  enclosure,  I  have  the  honour  to  forward  a  copy  of  one  from  the  officiating 
magistrate  of  Puhna,  of  the  13th  instant,  No.  24.  together  with  a  copy  of  the 
report  furnished  by  the  assistant  magistrate,  Mr.  Harris,  who  made  the  inquiries 
directed  during  the  time  he  was  officiating  as  magistrate  of  the  district. 

2.  It  will  be  seen  that,  after  making  a  full  and  searching  inquiry  on  the  spot 
where  the  affray  occurred,  and  in  its  neighbourhood,  Mr.  Harris  was  unable  to 
obtain  any  reliable  evidence  of  Mr.  Cockburn's  direct  complicity  in  the  case ;  and 
I  must  add  my  opinion  to  that,  of  the  presiding  judge  of  the  Nizamut  Adawlut 
(of  which  a  copy  is  appended),  to  the  effect  that  the  censure  passed  by  the  Ses- 
sions Judge  ou  Mr.  Harvey's  proceedings  was  wholly  undeserved. 

3.  The  case  was  promptly  and  thoroughly  investigated  at  the  time  it  occurred. 
Mr.  Harvey  was  on  the  spot  10  hours  after  the  affray  took  place,  and  spared  no 
pains  to  elicit  the  true  facts.  It  may  therefore  be  presumed  that,  had  Mr.  Cock- 
burn  taken  an  active  part  in  the  affray,  as  alleged  by  the  opposite  party,  sufficient 
trustworthy  evidence  of  the  fact  would  then  have  been  obtained,  but  there  was 
no  such  evidence,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  extract  of  Mr.  Harvey's 
report  on  the  case : — 

"  All  hough  in  my  own  mind  I  had  concluded,  from  the  discrepancies  in  the 
evidence,  that  Mr.  Cockburn  could  not  have  been  on  the  spot,  yet,  to  put  the 
matter  beyond  a  doubt,  I  made  a  searching  examination  of  the  ground  he  was 
alleged  to  have  ridden  over,  aud  although  the  land  was  in  such  a  state  that 
I  could  distinguish  tiie  prints  of  a  number  of  men's  feet,  yet  I  could  not  in  any 
one  single  place  see  the  prints  of  horses'  feet,  either  with  or  without  shoes;  one 
place  especially,  where  the  plaintiff  and  witnesses  pointed  out  as  soft  and  likely, 
even  there  they  could  not  show  the  prints  of  any  horses'  feet." 

4.  This  seemed  to  me  conclusive  as  to  the  falsity  of  the  plaintiff's  assertion 
that  Mr.  Cockburn  had  directed  the  attack  on  the  village  in  person,  and  I  did 
not  consequently  consider  it  necessary  at  the  time  to  order  further  inquiries ; 
I  was  quite  satisfied  that  Mr.  Harvey,  who  is  an  active  and  intelligent  young 
officer,  had  neglected  no  means  of  arriving  at  the  truth. 

5.  The  case,  though  serious  and  fatal  in  its  results,  was  a  very  simple  one. 
About  25  or  30  men,  of  whom  fome,  if  not  all,  were  armed,  went  from  Mr. 
Cockburn's  factory  of  Challa  to  the  village.  They  tried  first  by  persuasion,  and 
then  by  force,  to  get  the  ryots  to  bring  their  ploughs,  but  the  latter  refused,  and 
began  to  pelt  the  party  with  clods,  while  retreating  towards  the  village.  The 
factory  people  followed  them  up,  and  the  deceased  was  struck  just  as  he  entered 
the  village,  receiving  three  or  four  separate  wounds  from  a  "  sool/ee."  They 
then  passed  through  the  village,  wounding  two  more  of  the  ryots,  and  carrying 
off  all  the  cattle. 

6.  It  may  be  presumed  that  Mr.  Cockburn  was  not  ignorant  of  this  party 
having  left  his  factory  with  such  an  object,  and  in  so  far  he  may  justly  be  held 
blameable,  but  I  can  find  no  sufficient  grounds  for  ulterior  proceedings  against 
him. 


From  H.  Muspratt,  Esq.,  Officiating  Magistrate  of  Pubna,  to  the  Commissioner 
of  the  Rajshahye  Division  (No.  24),  dated  13  January  1860. 

Sir, 

From  Secretary  to  With  reference  to  the  correspondence  noted  in  the  margin,  I  have  the  honour 
Government  of  to  forwardf  m  original,  the  report  called  for,  prepared  by  Mr.  Harris,  assistant 
stair.  No.  "SJoT  magistrate,  who  made  inquiries  on  the  spot  during  the  time  he  was  officiating  as 
dated  'iqth  Sept.'    magistrate  of  the  district. 

1859.  Mr.  Harris  clearly  points  out  great  discrepancies  in  the  evidence  of  the 


witnesses^ 
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»£;n.*?sses,  who  were  the  parties  aggrieved  in  tho  case;  I  do  not  therefore  cou-  Commissioner  to 
afex-    it  proved  at  all  that  Mr.  Cockburn  was  on  the  spot  either  before  or  during  Magistrate,  No. 
tit    time  the  affray  took  place.    It  will  be  seen  from  Mr.  Samuells'  decision,  that  J63\dated8  iath 
viexiB.    complaint  was  first  made  of  the  affray,  no  mention  was  made  of  Mr.    c     r  1  59~ 
diesis  burn  having  been  on  the  spot    I  therefore  cannot  but  think  that  the  wit- 
/*&s^s  must  have  been  tutored  to  say  that  Mr.  Cockburn  rode  up,  appeared  very 
flU^jx-y,  and  ordered  his  people  to  mar  the  ryots.  This  bit  of  the  evidence  is  exactly 
tfc-|>^£3a.ted  by  each  witness,  but  on  cross  examination  as  to  the  colour  of  Mr. 
C*><~W  lburn's  dress  and  horse,  and  as  to  the  route  he  took  after  giving  orders,  differs 
*^  "materially,  I  do  not  think  that  any  dependence  can  be  placed  on  any  of  the 
^^icieiice  as  to  Mr.  Cockburn  having  ridden  to  the  spot  and  given  the  order  for 
^Us  attack. 

a.  As  regards  Mr.  Cockburn's  being  an  accessory  before  the  fact,  there  is  no 
Evidence  at  all  on  this  point.    Although  I  cannot  but  suspect  that  Mr.  Cockburn 
Tavist  have  been  aware  that  his  servants  were  going  out  to  force  the  ryots  to  give 
their  ploughs,  and,  as  he  resided  so  close  to  the  place,  he  is  morally  guilty  of 
not  looking  properly  after  his  servants. 

3.  As  regards  Mr.  Cockburn's  being  an  accessory  after  the  fact,  there  is  strong 
presumption  that  he  may  have  known  how  the  cattle  had  been  seized,  but  still  there 
is  no  direct  proof  on  this  point ;  and  though  Mr.  Cockburn  has  sold  the  factory 
6ince  tiie  affray  to  the  zemindars,  whose  ryots  were  the  parties  attacked  in  the 
affray,  yet  Mr.  Harris  was  unable  to  obtain  any  clue  to  Mr.  Cockburn's  conduct 
in  the  case,  or  knowledge  of  what  had  taken  place. 

4.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  also  laying  great  stress  on  the  opinion 
given  by  Mr.  Samuells,  a  judge  of  the  Sudder  Nizamut,  copy  of  which  is 
enclosed,  I  consider  that  there  is  no  evidence  against  Mr.  Cockburn,  and  there- 
fore I  do  not  forward  the  papers  of  the  case. 

5.  The  difficulty  of  punishing  the  instigators  to  affrays  demands,  I  think,  the 
serious  attention  of  the  Legislative  Council. 

The  servants  of  Mr.  Cockburn  in  this  case  did  not  commit  an  affray  for  any 
end  of  their  own,  but  manifestly  for  the  advantage  of  their  employer ;  and  I 
would  propose  that  in  all  cases  in  which  the  proof  of  the  affray  shows  that  it 
took  place  solely  for  the  advantage  of  the  assailant's  employer,  and  that  the 
employer  cannot  prove  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  and  that  the  employer 
did  not  aid  the  magistrate  in  bringing  the  offenders  to  justice,  that  the  property 
regarding  which  the  affray  took  place  should  be  confiscated  to  Government. 

6.  As  it  may  appear  that  delay  has  occurred  in  preparing  aud  forwarding  this 
report,  I  have  the  honour  to  state  that  the  letter  of  the  Government  of  Bengal 
was  received  on  the  28th  October;  that  Mr.  Molony,  then  officiating  magistrate, 
was  shortly  after  removed  to  Jcssore  on  the  28th  October  ;  and  that  Mr.  Harris, 
the  assistant  magistrate  in  charge,  applied  to  the  Commissioner  to  know  if  he 
was  to  investigate  the  case,  or  let  it  remain  till  Mr.  Molony's  successor  arrived. 

7.  Besides  these  reasons,  the  original  papers  of  the  case  were  only  received  back 
from  the  Sessions  Judge  on  the  27th  ultimo,  and  the  assistant  magistrate  had  to 
compare  the  evidence  given  before  him  with  that  given  in  the  previous  trials 
before  the  Joint  Magistrate  and  Sessions  Judge. 


From  G.  L.  Harris,  Esq.,  Assistant  Magistrate  of  Pubna,  to  the  Officiating 
Magistrate  of  Pubna,  dated  9  January  1860. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  report  the  results  of  the  re-investigation  of  the  late 
Gabgachee  affray  case,  as  carried  on  by  me,  in  accordance  with  the  Commis- 
sioner's memorandum  of  the  12th  October  1859. 

2.  Beyond  the  fact  of  the  men  who  committed  the  affray  being  his  servants,  I 
have  been  unable  to  detect  any  direct  complicity  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Cockburn. 

3.  I  may  mention  that  the  plan  adopted  by  me  in  collecting  the  evidence  was 
to  ride  in  person  every  morning  to  the  villages  between  Gabgachee  and  Challa 
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Bishunath  Ghose. 
Golok  Sircar. 
Kalle*  Prnmatiik. 
januki  Bewa. 


2.  The  witnesses  named  in  tlic  margin,  who  deposed  to  having 
seen  the  men,  say  that  no  Saheb  was  among  them. 


factory,  and  interrogate  whomsoever  I  happened  to  meet  on  the  road,  or  found 
engaged  in  the  ordinary  avocations  of  home.  All  whom  I  got  in  this  manner 
were  then  brought  to  my  tent,  where  their  depositions  were  taken  on  oath. 

4.  Almost  the  entire  mass  of  the  evidence  thus  collected  by  me  bears  only  on 
the  single  point  of  Mr.  W.  Cockburn's  actual  presence  on  the  field.  On  that 
point  I  have  to  make  the  following  observations  : — 

1.  Witness  Jeetoo  says — Mr.  Cockburn  went  in  the  direction  marked  AD 
upon  leaving  the  field.  Dookhyrara  and  Ramchundro  Chungo  give  A  B  as  the 
direction  in  which  Mr.  Cockburn  went  away,  and  Robim  Pramanik,  Anundo 
Chundo  and  Sadoolah,  say  A.  These  are  discrepancies  which  I  cannot  reconcile 
with  the  truth,  for  the  men  were  so  close  to  Mr.  Cockburu  (see  map)  that  it 
is  impossible  they  could  differ  so  widely  from  one  another  if  they  were  really 
deposing  to  whatthey  6ay. 

Jogur  Aurut. 
Ki«t!)  Pramanik. 
Haroo  Soonderi. 
iloion  Bewa. 

3.  Keiabdee  (one  of  the  men  wounded  in  the  affray)  deposed  on  oath  before 
Mr.  Harvey  that  Mr.  Cockburn  was  riding  a  red  horse,  and  that  he  wore  a  black 
hat  and  black  clothes.  Before  me  the  same  man  swore  that  Mr.  Cockburn  was 
on  a  white  horse,  and  that  his  dress  was  white.  Regarding  this  man's  perjury,  I 
have  no  doubt  you  will  pass  the  necessary  orders. 

4.  One  man  (Anundo  Chundo),  who  says  he  saw  Mr.  Cockburn  come  on  and 
go  off  the  field,  declares  he  did  not  hear  him  give  any  order.  Now,  this  man  was 
standing  as  close  to  Mr.  Cockburn  (for  I  made  him  point  out  his  exact  position) 
as  Jeetoo,  Sadoolah  and  others,  who  depose  to  having  heard  the  order. 

5.  I  find  from  the  old  papers  of  the  case,  which  came  to  hand  after  my  inves- 
tigation, that  Mr.  Harvey  placed  Mr.  Cockburn  on  his  defence,  and  on  this  point 
acquitted  him.  Mr.  Harvey  says,  although  in  my  own  mind  I  had  concluded 
from  the  discrepancies  in  the  evidence,  that  Mr.  Cockburn  could  not  have  been 
on  the  spot,  yet  to  put  the  matter  beyond  a  doubt,  I  made  searching  examina- 
tion of  the  ground  he  was  alleged  to  have  ridden  over ;  and  although  the  land 
was  in  such  a  state  that  I  could  distinguish  the  prints  of  a  number  of  men's  feet, 
yet  I  could  not  in  any  one  single  place  see  the  prints  of  horses'  feet,  either  with 
or  without  shoes.  One  place  specially,  where  the  plaintiff  and  witnesses  pointed 
out  as  soft  and  likely,  even  there  they  could  not  show  any  horse's  imprints. 
"  Mr.  Cockburn  I  acquit,  as  far  as  my  court  is  concerned,  of  being  concerned 
personally  in  the  riot." 

6.  The  accompanying  is  an  extract  from  the  Nizamut  Adawlut's  decision  in 


this 

7.  I  have  therefore  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  to  place  Mr.  Cockburn  again 
on  his  defence  on  this  point  would  be  useless,  and  out  of  the  question. 

8.  I  now  come  to  consider  the  evidence  aguinst  Mr.  Cockburn  as  an  accessory 
before  or  after  the  fact. 

9.  I  may  mention,  by  the  wav,  that,  a  few  days  after  the  affray,  Mr.  Cockburn 
sold  the  Challa  concern  to  the  Sandeals  of  Sollop,  who  are  the  present  proprietors 
of  it.  These  Sandeals  were  having  continual  disputes  with  Mr.  Cockburn,  which 
disputes  finally  resulted  in  the  affray. 

10.  I  made  every  endeavour  to  procure  the  evidence  of  persons  who  were 
servants  of  Challa  factory  in  Mr.  Cockburn's  time,  and  with  this  object  made 
personal  inquiries  at  the  various  factories  around  Challa,  including  those  atScraj- 
gunge,  Jamirta,  Mohungunge,  &c. 

11.  I  succeeded  in  getting  only  four  Boona  coolies,  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
matter. 

12.  It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  wondered  at  that  I  did  not  succeed  in  getting  any 
of  Mr.  Cockburn's  old  servants,  when  we  consider  the  length  of  time  that  mi » 
elapsed,  the  affray  having  occurred  in  March  1859,  a  few  days  after  which  Mr. 
Cockburn  left  that  part  of  the  country,  and  the  concern  fell  into  the  hands  o 
other  parties  (J.  e.  the  Sandeals). 

13.  From 
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13.  From  the  evidence  of  the  pound-keeper  at  Shahazadpore,  it  appears  that 
the  plundered  cattle  were  brought  to  him,  as  being  found  trespassing  on  indigo, 
h»y  some  Challa  people,  bearing  a  challan  having  Mr.  Cockburn's  signature  upon 
it.    I  have  been,  however,  unable  to  discover  any  clue  which  wight  lead  to  the 
apprehension  of  these  men,  nor  any  trace  of  the  challan. 

14.  But  of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt  (as  I  have  intimated  above),  that  the 
affray  was  committed  by  persons  in  Mr.  Cockburn's  service;  and  I  am  cer- 
tainly of  opinion  that,  if  a  man  allows  or  takes  no  measures  to  prevent  his 
o«n  servants  from  going  about  armed  with  spears,  &c.  &c,  and  this  at  a  time 
■^hen  he  is  at  feud  with  the  whole  surrounding  country  (as  was  the  case  in  this 
instance),  he  should  be  held,  to  a  certain  extent,  responsible  if  anything  serious 
takes  place. 

15.  I  believe  that  the  servunts  of  the  factory  in  this  case  would  not  have  armed 
tbemselves  thus  if,  in  doing  so,  they  thought  that  they  were  acting  contrary  to 
>lr.  Cockburn's  wishes;  and  I  certainly  think  that  Mr.  Cockburn  should  on  this 
point  be  put  on  his  defence. 


Extract  from  the  Remarks  by  the  Presiding  Judge  on  the  Trial  of  Baga  Khan 

and  others. 

€€  I  do  not  agree  with  the  sessions  judge  in  his  censure  of  Mr.  Harvey's  pro- 
ceedings relative  to  Mr.  Cockburn.    I  have  gone  carefully  over  the  papers,  and 
/  tli ink  Mr.  Harvey  was  justified  in  the  conclusion  at  which  he  arrived,  that 
Af  r.  Cockburn  was  not  on  the  ground  where  the  affray  took  place,  either  before 
or  <J  m-ing  the  affray. 

"  The  persons  who  6rst  gave  information  of  the  murder  did  not  mention 
Mr.  CUockburn  as  having  been  present.  Mr.  Harvey  was  on  the  spot  next  morn- 
ing, «-nd  made  the  people  point  out  to  him  the  locality  of  the  attack.  He  saw 
the  iii  arks  of  the  men's  feet  distinctly,  and  if  they  could  be  seen,  the  impression 
°f  °-  orse-hoof  could  have  been  seen  also,  but  there  was  nothing  of  tbe  kind 
visibly,  although  the  ground,  Mr.  Harvey  says,  was  soft  in  one  at  least  of  the 
places  which  was  particularly  pointed  out  to  him. 

*'  ^V'hether  evidence  mipbt  not  have  been  procured  of  Mr.  Cockburn,  being  an 

"ccessory  before  the  fact,  it  is  quite  impossible,  from  a  mere  perusal  of  the  record, 
to  ~ 


H*e  *^-<;torymust  have  employed  them  on  their  unlawful  errand;  and  the  magistrate 
°l,ld  always  in  these  cases  direct  his  attention  to  this  point.  But  1  see  nothing 


«  record  to  induce  me  to  conclude  that  Mr.  Harvey  has  neglected  his  duty 
*P  s  matter,  or  to  compel  me  to  bring  his  conduct  unfavourably  to  the  notice 

?  vernmeut ;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  been  much  pleased  with  the  energy  and 

I  igence  which  are  apparent  in  Mr.  Harvey's  proceedings,  and  must  say,  that 

seldom  seen  any  affray  case  better  investigated." 

E.  A.  Samuells, 

*        September  1859.  Judge. 


E.  H.  Lushington,  Esq.,  Officiating  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal, 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Kajshahye   Division  (No.  393),  dated  Camp 
^^Vineer,  18  February  1860. 

j-  Sir, 

S^*-*    -am  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  No.  212,  dated  the 
ultimo,  with  its  enclosure,  submitting  your  report  on  the  case  against 
^  ~    ^Dockburn,  of  the  Challa  indigo  factory,  and  to  inform  you  in  reply,  that  as 
V  ing  has  been  discovered  which  would  warrant  proceedings  being  instituted 
otQ*  *18t  t^iat  Sent^eman»  as  being  concerned  in  the  affray  in  question,  no  further 
^^rs  appear  to  be  necessary. 

7  s.  A  a  2.  I  am 
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2.  I  am  also  desired  to  state,  that,  taking  into  consideration  the  circumstances 
now  adduced,  together  with  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  presiding  judge  of  the 
Sudder  Court,  which  was  not  before  the  Government  when  the  instructions  of  the 
19th  September,  to  your  address,  were  issued,  the  Lieutenant  Governor  is  satis- 
fied that  the  censure  passed  by  the  sessions  judge  on  the  officers  employed  in  the 
investigation  in  question,  was  undeserved  ;  and  a  communication  to  that  effect 
has  been  sent  to  Mr.  Morris,  late  joint  magistrate  of  Pubna,  who,  separately, 
directly  addressed  the  Government  on  the  subject. 

3.  The  register  of  the  Sudder  Court,  in  forwarding  the  copy  of  the  opinion 
above  referred  1o,  represented  it  to  be  Mr.  Samuel  Is'  opinion,  ,4  that  the  employ- 
ment of  two  Burkundauzes,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  an  indigo  affray,  is 
absurd;  and  that  a  party  of  military  police,  with  a  European  officer,  civil  or 
military,  should,  when  practicable,  be  invariably  employed  in  such  duties."  The 
Lieutenant  Governor,  I  am  directed  to  state,  entirely  concurs  in  the  propriety  of 
these  remarks  ;  and  you  are  accordingly  requested  to  desire  the  magistrates  under 
your  control  to  give  effect  to  them  whenever  circumstances  permit. 


From  E.  H.  Jjuskington,  Esq.,  Officiating  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal, 
to  G.  G.  Morris,  Esq.,  c.  s.,  late  Joint  Magistrate  of  Pubna  (No.  394),  dated 
Camp  Muneer,  18  February  1860. 

Sir, 

I  am  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  dated  the  12th  Novem- 
ber last,  and  in  reply,  to  inform  you  that  the  explanation  submitted  by  you  of 
your  proceedings  in  the  affray  case,  in  which  the  people  of  the  Challa  Indigo 
Factory  were  concerned,  in  conjunction  with  the  remarks  of  the  presiding  judge 
of  the  Sudder  Court  on  the  trial,  exonerate  you  from  any  blame. 


—No.  17.— 

Petition  from  the  Inhabitants  of  Zillah  Nuddea  to  the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  Bengal,  dated  Joyrampore,  16  February  1860. 

Most  respectfully  showeth, 

That  your  poor  petitioner's  village  lies  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Lokenathpore 
factory,  the  present  manager  of  which  is  Mr.  J.  Mears;  that  Mr.  J.  Mears  is 
unbearably  oppressive  towards  them. 

1st.  That  two  rupees  is  advanced  for  every  beegah  of  land  which  your  poor 
petitioners  are  compelled  to  cultivate  for  indigo;  that  one  beegah  measured  out 
to  them  for  the  purpose  is  equal  to  one-and-a-nalf  beegah  of  ordinary  measure- 
ment ;  that  for  every  plough  used  by  them  they  are  required  to  cultivate  four  such 
becgahs;  that  they  are  made  to  employ  themselves  in  cultivation  almost  without 
interruption  from  the  month  of  Magh  to  Choit,  that  is,  till  the  rain  falls  and 
indigo  is  sown  ;  that  as  soon  as  the  plants  come  to  have  four  leaves,  they  are 
pressed  to  commence  weeding,  and  are  not  allowed  to  cultivate  their  paddy 
fields  till  the  month  of  Joit ;  that  ten  beegahs  can  be  cultivated  at  most  with  one 
plough,  of  which  six  are  taken  for  indigo,  and  the  remaining  four  beegahs, 
which  are  suffered  to  be  sown  with  paddy,  yield  almost  nothing,  owing  to  the 
sowing  being  unseasonable. 

2d.  That  the  working  of  20  ploughs  is  required  to  prepare  one  beegah  of  land 
for  the  sowing  of  indigo,  the  cost  of  which  is  two  rupees  eight  annas ;  that  the 
weeding  charge  is  one  rupee  ;  the  price  of  seed  cannot  be  accurately  estimated, 
varying  as  it  does  in  different  years.  It  can,  however,  be  fairly  recokoned  to  be, 
upon  an  average,  one  rupee ;  the  cost  of  reaping  and  carriage  per  beegah  is  eight 
annas,  and  the  rent  is  (1-4)  one  rupee  four  annas.  Thus  the  total  cost  of  growing 
indigo  ou  one  beegah  of  land,  and  carrying  the  same  to  the  factory,  generally 
amounts  to  six  rupees  four  auuas.  In  settling  the  price  of  plants,  the  factory 
amlah  pass  one  cartful  of  plants  for  one  bundle,  so,  unless  the  crop  is  exceedingly 
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good,  your  poor  petitioners'  produce  per  beegah  may  not  pass  for  five  or  six 
bundles.  Your  poor  petitioners  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  six  bundles  per  rupee. 
So,  for  every  beegah  sown  on  advance,  they  incur  a  loss  of  four  or  five  rupees, 
or  16  rupees,  or  20  rupees  for  each  plough  they  use. 

3d.  Besides  the  heavy  loss  your  poor  petitioners  suffer  from  the  planting 
system,  they  arc  obliged  to  protect  themselves  from  maltreatment  from  the 
factory  amlah  by  payment  of  8  or  10  rupees  a  year  by  way  of  commission  and 
presents. 

4th.  The  advance  being  once  made,  your  poor  petitioners  are  ever  to  stand  in 
debt  to  the  factory ;  and  as  the  amount  of  the  debt  increases  year  by  year,  the 
number  of  beegalis  they  are  required  to  cultivate  for  indigo  increases  till  their 
utter  ruin. 

5th.  Besides  the  lands  cultivated  by  your  poor  petitioners  on  advance,  Mr. 
Meats  cultivates  about  1,000  beegahs  for  Lokenathnore  factory  immediately  at 
bis  own  expense;  of  this  about  700  beegahs  lie  in  Joyrampore.    For  these  700 
beegahs  he  has  only  seven  ploughs.   The  quantity  of  land  which  can  be  cultivated 
by  seven  ploughs,  is  at  most  70  or  80  beegahs,  so  the  cultivation  of  the  700 
beegahs,  minus  the  70  or  80  beegahs  cultivated  by  his  own  ploughs,  falls  upon 
the  head  of  your  poor  petitioners.    This  task  they  are  made  to  do  after  they 
Aavc  done  sowing  indigo  on  the  lands  allotted  to  them  on  account  of  the  advance. 
JF*ornierIy,  the  cultivation  of  indigo  was  not  so  expensive ;  then  there  did  not 
exist  the  practice  of  weeding,  and  the  bundle  was  measured  with  a  chain  of  three 
cubits  length,  instead  of  its,  as  above  stated,  being  determined  at  the  pleasure 
of^  the  factory  amlah  ;  the  vat,  whereof  the  contents  then  passed  for  150  bundles, 
How    being  loaded  with  one-and-a-half  times  as  much  plant,  passes  for  70 
b *x  X"»  dies  only. 

&tli.  The  lands  cultivated  by  Mr.  Mears  at  his  own  expense  in  the  village  of 
your  poor  petitioners,  are  their  jummi  and  bromotur  lands.  For  these  be  pays 
rent  iit  the  rate  of  eight  annas  per  beegah,  although  the  proper  rate  is  12  annas 
3  pie.  Besides  these  lands,  he  causes  an  equal  quantity  of  land  to  be  left 
fallo-^^  without  paying  any  rent  for  the  same;  therefore,  taking  both  the  cul- 
tivated  and  fallow  lands  into  account,  the  rate  comes  to  four  annas  per  beegah  ; 
or*  t^kfce  other  hand,  your  poor  petitioners  have  to  pay  to  the  zemindar  at  the  rate 
°"  s>       annas  per  beegah. 

''tli.  Some  of  your  poor  petitioners  have  bamboo  clumps  and  trees,  which  the 
actoiy  people  cut  and  carry  away  at  their  pleasure,  and  never  condescend  to  pay 
PPcVF»^rly  for  the  same.    Such  even  of  your  poor  petitioners  as,  having  no  plough 
*->~%illock,  grow  by  manual  labour  plantains,  brinjals,  &c,  do  not  escape  the 
1*^-  «^ity  of  the  planter's  people 


/< 
/ 


lc. 


rp.  ^  *•  ii.  At  the  manufacturing  season  three  rupees  is  paid  in  advance  to  cart-drivers. 

^     proper  wages  of  a  cart-driver  is  five  or  six  annas  per  diem  ;  during  a  whole 
0^3^     iie  can  carry  indigo  from  the  field  to  the  factory  twice  or  thrice.    A  cartful 
0|»         1  ant  generally  passes,  as  above  noticed,  for  one  bundle ;  and  for  the  carriage 
dG^?"  ^>0  such  bundles  the  driver  is  paid  2  rupees  8  annas,  out  of  which  the  amlah 
ct  their  commission  and  other  dues.    Thus,  unless  the  driver  works  for  the 
^-*d  of  two  whole  months,  the  sum  of  three  rupees  advanced  stands  unliquidated. 

^^i.  The  village  inhabited  by  your  poor  petitioners  is  held  in  ijarah  by  the 
ta^  -  «ahib  ;  that  over  and  above  the  rental  to  which  he  is  entitled,  as  represen- 
ts *  of  the  zemiudar,  he  exacts  one  anna  per  every  rupee  of  the  rental  as  his 
a*^ ^T^-^arce,  a  cess  positively  prohibited  by  law ;  that  he  destroys  date  plantations 
Tpeppir  which  they  grow  on  their  lands,  saying  that  there  would  gradually 
1^.^*^  scarcity  of  indigo  lands  if  the  ryots  be  suffered  thus  to  appropriate  their 
w-  «  to  their  own  use. 


tl0      ^Dlb.  That  all  these  acts  of  oppression  fall  very  hard  upon  your  poor  peti- 
te       ^^rs,  especially  as  the  price  of  articles  of  food  has  risen  so  high  of  late  years ;  that 
t\^^  ^^ch  deplorable  poverty  most  of  your  poor  petitioners  are  reduced,  that  although 
labour  hard  from  morning  to  evening  they  are  hardly  able  to  preserve  their 
^^^^ilies  from  starvation ;  that  if  any  one  be  bold  enough  to  apply  to  the  lawful 
*~>orities  for  remedy  against  these  oppressions,  the  factory  people  send  lattials, 
^  him  to  the  factory,  fine  him,  and  exact  the  fine  by  the  sale  of  his  chattels,  or 
Z2.  a  a  2  inflict 
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inflict  on  him  hard  corporal  punishment.  That  truth  of  these  grievances  will  be 
made  clear  by  reference  to  Baboo  Obhoy  Churn  Muliick,  deputy  collector,  de- 
puted to  ascertain  and  give  pompensation  for  lands  which  have  fallen  in  the 
Eastern  Bengal  Railway,  who  has  had,  during  his  stay  in  the  neignbourhood, 
sufficient  opportunities  of  witnessing  and  hearing  of  the  same. 

11th.  Your  poor  petitioners  having  complained  of  these  acts  of  oppression  to 
Mr.  Rcid,  the  late  Officiating  Commissioner  of  Nuddea  division,  and  Mr.  Drum- 
mond,  magistrate  of  Nuddea,  about  a  month  ago,  during  their  late  inspection 
tour,  Mr.  Mears  and  Mr.  Tweedy,  his  assistant  at  Lokenathpore  factory,  have  been 
incensed  against  your  poor  petitioners,  and  to  gratify  their  revenge  have  assembled 
numerous  lattials  and  spearsmen  in  different  factories,  viz.,  Lokenathpore, Ramnug- 
ger,  Chandpore,  Taltolla,  and  have  appointed  Wooma  Nath  Roy,  of  Mdhohur- 
pore,  commander  of  this  force,  and  threaten  to  plunder  and  set  fire  to  your  poor 
petitioners'  village,  imprison  and  put  thein  to  torture  in  the  factory  godown,  and 
to  do  other  acts  of  lawless  cruelty. 

Under  these  circumstances,  your  poor  petitioners  humbly  pray  that  your 
Honor  will  be  pleased  to  take  their  perilous  situation  into  your  favourable  con- 
sideration, and  make  some  provision  for  their  protection  and  deliverance  from 
he  oppression  stated  above. 


(No.  580.) 
Resolution,  28  February  1860. 

Read  a  petition,  dated  the  16th  February  1860,  from  Takoordoss  Bhutta- 
chargee  ana  certain  other  inhabitants  of  Joyrampore,  Zillah  Nuddea,  complaining 
of  the  oppressions  practised  ou  them  by  Mr.  J.  Mears,  the  present  manager  of  the 
Lokenauthpore  Indigo  Factory. 
Order.  Ordered,  that  the  petitioners  be  informed,  in  regard  to  their  complaint  of  the 

low  price  allowed  for  their  indigo  plant,  that  the  Government  cannot  interfere 
with  the  price  which  any  persons  may  offer  ryots  for  any  6ort  of  crop,  and  that 
whether  for  indigo  plant  or  for  any  other  sort  of  produce,  it  is  for  them  and  those 
who  deal  with  them,  by  mutual  agreement,  to  make  their  own  bargains.  Their 
complaint,  therefore,  against  a  certain  planter  for  requiring  from  them  more 
indigo  for  a  certain  amount  of  money  than  they  can  afford  to  give,  is  one  that 
Government  cannot  entertain  ;  as  it  is  optional  with  them  to  agree  to  cultivate 
indigo,  or  to  decline  to  do  so,  or  to  make  what  bargains  they  please  in  the  matter. 
If  they  and  other  ryots  and  indigo  manufacturers  cannot  come  to  agreements  ais 
to  the  price  of  indigo  plant,  which  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  both  parties,  it  will 
be  a  subject  of  regret,  but  it  will  not  be  a  matter  in  which  Government  can 
interfere  in  favour  of  either  party. 

With  reference  to  the  next  complaint  of  the  petitioner?,  namely,  that  to  pro- 
tect themselves  from  maltreatment  by  the  factory  servants,  they  are  obliged  to 
pay  them  eight  or  ten  rupees  a  year  by  way  of  commission  or  presents,  the  peti- 
tioners are  informed  that  if  such  bribes  are  given1  to  induce  the  factory  servants 
to  cheat  their  master,  they  are  very  wrong  to  give  them.  If  the  factory  servants, 
as  the  petitioners  allege,  induce  the  petitioners  to  give  such  bribes  by  threats, 
they  should  complain  to  the  master  of  the  factorv,  who  must  ultimately  be  the 
greatest  sufferer  by  such  extortion,  and  if  in  consequence  of  their  refusing  to  pay 
such  bribes  any  more,  they  are  really  maltreated  by  any  one,  they  should  make 
a  specific  complaint,  supported  by  proof,  to  the  magistrate,  or  sue  for  damages  in 
the  moonsiff's  court,  or  adopt  both  courses.  It  is  futile  to  make  general  com- 
plaints to  Governments  in  such  cases,  which  no  one  can  know  to  be  either  true 
or  false. 

As  to  the  consequences  of  taking  advances,  it  is  optional  with  the  petitioners 
to  t:»ke  advances  and  to  enter  into  contracts  for  indigo,  or  not  to  do  so.  In  this 
matter  they  require  no  assistance  beyond  that  of  the  law,  which  is  equally  fair  to 
all  parties.  But  if  they  enter  into  lawful  contracts  of  their  own  will,  they  must 
expect  to  be  required  to  fulfil  them. 

As  to  the  complaint  of  being  obliged  to  cultivate  Mr.  Mears'  land  with 
indigo,  the  petitioners  are  informed  that  as  no  zemindar,  planter,  mustagir,  or 
other  person  has  any  right  to  force  ryots  to  cultivate  his  lands,  unless  they  have 

agreed 
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agreed  to  do  so  for  a  consideration,  the  same  remarks  are  applicable.  And  so  of 
the  complaint  that  Mr.  Mears  takes  and  cultivates  the  jummi  and  bromotur  land* 
of  the  petitioners  at  an  inadequate  rent. 

If  in  reality  auy  persons,  whether  factory  servants  or  others,  unauthorisedly 
cut  the  petitioners'  bamboos  and  trcc9,  their  remedy  is  to  prosecute  the  wrong- 
doers in  the  civil  or  criminal  courts,  or  in  both.  Such  acts  cannot  be  done 
without  evidence  thereof  being  easily  attainable. 

If  the  complaint  of  the  illegal  exaction  of  one  anna  a  beegah  is  true,  the  peti- 
tioners have  remedy  by  prosecuting  in  the  collectorate  courts  under  Act  X.  of 
1859. 

As  to  the  fears  of  the  petitioners  from  the  alleged  assemblage  of  lattials  in 
certain  factories  in  order  to  punish  them  for  making  complaints  of  aggression, 
that  is  a  point  which,  if  true,  the  petitioners  should  represent  to  the  darogah  and 
the  magistrate,  giving  at  the  same  time  proof  of  the  fact.  The  Lieutenant 
Governor  lias  no  doubt  that,  if  they  do  so,  the  district  officers  will  take  all  proper 
precautions  to  prevent  outrage. 


(No.  581.) 

Copy  of  the  above  Resolution,  and  of  the  Petition  to  which  it  is  a  reply*  for- 
warded to  the  Commissioner  of  Nuddea,  with  especial  reference  to  the  last  point 
of  the  order. 


—  No.  18.  — 

From  the  Inhabitants  of  Chur  Ramnuggur  to  the  Honourable  J.  P.  Gram, 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Bengal,  dated  Moorshedabad,  Chur  Ramnuggur, 
7  January  1860. 

Honoured  Sir, 

We,  the  undersigned,  most  humbly  beg,  for  the  inhabitants  of  Chur  Ramnuggur, 
to  submit  before  your  Honor  a  statement  of  onr  grievances  given  in,  with  some  de- 
tails below,  and  earnestly  hope  for  redress  through  the  gracious  interference  of  your 
Honor. 

Chur  Ramnuggur  is  a  Government  khas  mehal,  held  formerly  by  Sheeb  Soon- 
dree  Das?ia  and  others,  under  a  lease,  subject  to  be  removed  at  will ;  and  when,  we 
are  happy  to  say,  we  enjoyed  comparative  ease  and  happiness.  Some  years  ago 
unfortunate  difference  having  taken  place  with  some  of  the  ryots  of  the  village 
and  the  Messrs.  Watson  &  Co.,  the  two  parties,  Sheeb  Soondree  and  Messrs. 
Watson  &  Co.  fell  out  with  deadly  hatred  against  each  other.  In  the  mean- 
time, Messrs.  Watson  &  Co.  applied  to  the  Collector  of  Moorshedabad  for  an 
ijarah  lease  of  the  said  mehal,  offering  to  pay  an  increase  of  rent,  and  notwith- 
standing all  our  remonstrances  and  protestations  to  the  contrary,  the  collector 
agreed  to  let  out  the  mehal  on  an  ijarah  jumma,  and  apprehensions  we  then  enter- 
tained have  now  been  but  too  well  verified.  It  would  appear  from  the  subsequent 
proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  managers  of  Messrs.  Watson  &  Co.,  that  they  took 
the  ijarah  ot  the  said  mehal,  not  so  much  to  facilitate  the  business  of  their  trade 
as  to  wreak  their  vengeance  upon  Seeb  Soondree,  by  tyrannizing  over  the  indigent 
and  helpless  ryots,  many  of  whom  seeing  no  other  hope  have  since  found  safety 
in  flight,  and  in  this  act  the  Government  officials,  whether  consciously  or  not  we 
will  not  aver,  have  lent  their  assisting  hand.  We  will  here  enumerate  few  of  the 
acts  of  their  oppression. 

They  forged  Kishun  Salie  pottahs  or  contracts  for  the  supply  of  indigo  plants, 
bearing  signatures  of  illiterate  men,  and  brought  cases  of  violation  of  such  con- 
tracts against  many  of  the  ryots  before  the  criminal  court,  two  of  these  having 
been  first  dismissed  by  the  Deputy  Magistrate,  Baboo  Sreeshchunder  Vidyarutna, 
and  the  Sudder  Ameen,  Baboo  Greeshchunder  Ghose.  Appeals  from  their  respec- 
tive judgments  were  preferred  before  the  sessions  judge,  who  in  spite  of  the  pro- 
hibitions of  the  existing  regulations  to  hear  such  appeals,  ordered  them  to  be 

72.  a  a  3  re-tried 
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re-triod  by  the  magistrate  in  person.  The  magistrate,  agreeably  to  the  instruc- 
tions of  his  superior,  sentenced  the  prisoner  to  imprisonment,  and  similarly  dis- 
posed of  the  rest.  Your  Honor  is  well  aware  how  easy  it  is  to  fabricate  such 
documents,  and  to  torment  the  poor  illiterate  peasantry  of  a  village  ;  the  whole 
fraud  will  come  to  light  on  an  inspection  of  the  records  of  the  case. 

2.  A  dispute  having  taken  place  with  regard  to  the  sowing  of  indigo  seeds  in 
those  lands  of  ours  already  sown  with  pulse  and  other  grains,  a  case  of  fictitious 
murder  has  been  got  up,  implicating  many  of  us.  Further,  the  magistrate  has 
ordered  the  police  to  assist  the  servants  of  Messrs.  Watson  &  Co.  to  sow  seeds  in 
the  aforesaid  lands,  a  copy  of  this  is  herewith  appended. 

Our  village  lies  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Thanuali  Goas,  the  late  darogah  of 
which  place,  Baboo  Mohun  Lai  Mozoomdar,  was  a  good  man,  and  would  not  act 
according  to  the  wishes  of  the  aforesaid  planters,  and  whom  it  was  their  interest 
to  remove.  On  one  occasion,  therefore,  the  police  thannah  was  assaulted  with 
clubs  and  lattials,  with  Messrs.  Loudon  and  Loggins  at  their  head,  and  the  case 
being  proved  against  them,  they  were  summarily  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  10 
rupees  each.  The  object  of  the  managers  was  gained  at  last ;  the  darogah  was 
subsequently  suspended  indefinitely  for  not  having  assisted  them  in  another 

4.  In  another  case  of  dispute  with  respect  to  the  sowing  of  indigo,  Shohobut 
Shekh  was  shot  through  one  of  his  legs ;  the  case  is  still  pending  before  the 
magistrate.  Another  case  of  lootteraj  has  again  happened,  and  it  is  undergoing 
local  investigation. 

Hoping  that  the  above  case  will  meet  with  your  Honor's  favourable  con- 
sideration. 


From  the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal  to  A.  Grote,  Esq.,  Commis- 
sioner of  theNuddea  Division  (No.  82),  dated  10  January  1860. 

Sir, 

I  am  directed  to  forward  to  you,  in  original,  the  accompanying  petition,  pur- 
porting to  be  from  certain  inhabitants  of  Chur  Ramnuggur,  in  the  district  of 
Moorshedabad,  complaining  of  the  proceedings  of  the  local  authorities  in  sup- 
porting Messrs.  Watson  and  Co.  in  compelling  them  to  sow  indigo,  and  to  request 
that  you  will  be  good  enough  to  favour  the  Lieutenant  Governor  with  a  report 
thereon. 

2.  It  is  noticed  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  that  all  the  signatures  are  seem- 
ingly in  one  handwriting. 

3.  The  return  of  the  petition  is  requested  with  your  reply. 


From  A.  Grote,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  the  Nnddea  Division,  to  the  Secretary 
to  the  Government  of  Bengal  (No.  26  Ct.),  dated  Allipore,  31  January  1860. 

Sir, 

With  reference  to  your  letter,  No.  82,  dated  the  19th  instant,  which  appear* 
to  have  been  addressed  to  this  office  through  inadvertence,  I  beg  to  state  that  I 
have  this  day  forwarded  it,  together  with  its  enclosure,  in  original,  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Rajshahye,  requesting  him  to  submit  the  required  report  to  Govern- 
ment. 


From  F.  Gouldsbury,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  Circuit,  Rajshahye  Division,  to  the 
Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  Fort  William  (No.  6  Ct.),  dated 
Berhampore,  28  March  1860. 

Sir, 

With  reference  to  the  Officiating  Secretary  a  letter  to  the  address  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Nuddea  Division,  No.  82,  dated  die  1 9th  of  January  last,  which 
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was  transferred  to  this  office  by  Mr.  Grote,  I  have  the  hoiiour  to  forward,  in 
original,  a  letter  from  the  officiating  magistrate  and  collector  of  Moorshedabad, 
No.  203 J,  dated  the  17th  instant,  with  enclosures,  reporting  on  the  petition  pur- 
porting to  be  from  certain  inhabitants  of  Chur  Ramnuggiir,  which  is  herewith 
returned. 

2.  Under  the  circumstances  stated  in  the  3d  para,  of  Mr.  Beaufort's  letter,  it 
seems  evidently  objectionable  that  the  farm  of  the  Government  estate  should 
revert  to  Shcebsoondree  Dassca,  or  rather  to  her  manager,  Bejuikisfo  Shaha,  who 
has  been  inciting  the  ryots  to  oppose  the  present  Jessec*,  Messrs.  Watson  &  Co. 
I  have  accordingly  instructed  the  collector  to  withhold  from  the  former  the  option 
of  taking  the  farm  at  the  expiration  of  the  present  lease,  which  he  had  been 
formerly  authorised  to  allow  her. 


From  IK  Morris  Beaufort,  Esq.,  Officiating  Magistrate  and  Collector  of  Moor- 
shedabad,  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  Rajshahye  Division,  Beauleah  (No  203  J)> 
dated  Berhampore,  17  March  1860. 

Sir, 

In  reply  to  your  letters.  No.  166  and  291,  of  the  Oth  ultimo,  I  have  the  honour 
to  inform  you  that  I  directed  Mr.  Assistant  Kean  to  proceed  to  the  spot  and  in- 
vestigate the  truth  of  the  statements  made  in  the  petition  sent  to  his  Honor  the 
Lieutenant  Governor. 

I  have  now  the  honour  to  submit  the  report  of  his  proceedings  received  from 
Mr.  Kean. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  cultivation  of  Messrs.  Watson  &  Co.'s  factory 
at  Hairampoor  belongs  to  the  village  of  Ramnuggur,  and  in  consequence  of 
differences  existing  between  them  and  Bcjaikisto  Shaha,  under  whose  influence 
the  late  farmer,  Sheebeoonderee  Dassea,  widow  of  Gour  Soondur  Shaha,  was ; 
Messrs.  Watson  &  Co.  last  year,  through  their  manager,  Mr.  Gordou,  offered 
an  advance  of  300  rupees  for  the  farm.  I  recommended  the  acceptance  of  the 
offer,  as  the  late  farmer,  when  given  the  option,  refused  to  pay  what  was  offered 
by  Messrs.  Watson  &  Co.  You  sanctioned  the  arrangement,  and  our 
new  farmers  were  installed.  From  that  day  to  this,  however,  they  have 
been  prevented  from  collecting  their  rents,  and  opposed  in  every  way  by 
Bejaikisto  Shaha,  whom  the  ryots  are  afraid  to  disobey,  because  Messrs.  Watson 
&  Co.'s  lease  is  for  one  year  only,  and  they  would  suffer  when  the  mehal 
reverted,  as  under  your  orders  it  will  next  May,  to  the  former  farmer  upon  the 
expiration  of  the  present  lease. 

The  foregoing  explanation  will  show  distinctly  the  quarter  from  which  this 
fictitious  petition  from  the  ryots  has  come. 


From  H.  Kean,  Esq.,  Assistant  Collector  and  Assistant  Magistrate,  Moorsheda- 
bad,  to  W.  M.  Beaufort,  Esq.,  Officiating  Magistrate  and  Collector,  Moorshe- 
dahad  (No.  194),  dated  Berhampore,  16  March  1860. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  in  accordance  with  your  instructions  I 
proceeded  to  Thannah  Goash,  and  inquired  into  the  particulars  of  the  petition 
said  to  have  been  signed  by  the  ryots  of  Char  Ramnuggur,  and  forwarded  by 
them  to  the  Government  of  Bengal. 

In  the  first  place,  as  regards  the  allegations  of  the  petition, — 

I. — 1.  Under  what  circumstances  Messrs.  Watson  k  Co.  really  obtained,*  for   *  Io  May  1859. 
one  year,  the  izara  of  Chur  Ramnuggur,  you  are,  of  course,  well  aware;  you 
will  remember  that  they  offered  300  rupees  in  excess  of  the  Jumma,  as  then  held 
by  the  former  izaradar.   They  have  not,  however,  as  you  are  aware,  been  able  to 
collect  their  rents,  or  indeed  to  go  near  the  land  at  all. 
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2.  No  remonstrances  were  made  by  the  ryots  at  the  time  of  the  transfer  of 
the  izara. 

3.  It  docs  not  appear  that  the  ryota  "  found  refuge  in  flight." 

II.  With  regard  to  the  cases  of  violation  of  contract,  alleged  in  the  petition  to* 
be  false. —  1.  That  before  the  deputy  magistrate  (and  which  is  a  case  of  breach 
of  contract  in  the  supply  of  gharis,  and  not  of  "indigo  plants,"  as  alleged)  was 
dismissed  in  July  last,  on  the  following  grounds : 

"  From  the  nathis  of  tije  counterclaim  iusiituted  by  the  ryots  against 
Messrs.  W.  &  Co.,  for  having  forced  them  to  sign  hath-chittas,"  it  is  suffi- 
ciently proved  that  the  ryots  did  not  voluntarily  agree  to  supply  gharis,  the 
suit  therefore  is  not  cognizable  by  Act  VII.  1819,  and  is  dismissed." 

2.  This  decision  was  appealed  against,  and  the  case  ordered  for  re-trial  by 
the  sessions  judge  for  the  following  reason  : 

"The  deputy  magistrate  has  mistaken  this  case  altogether;  he  had  no- 
•  The  breach  of  business  to  take  up  the  two*  cases  together;  each  ought  to  have  been  decided 

extract  and  the  on  its  own  merits ;  instead  of  which  he  has  mixed  up  the  two  cases,  and 

countcrplainu  without  taking  the  defence  of  either  party  he  has  dismissed  this  one.  .  .  . 

It  is  therefore  ordered,  that  the  appeal  be  admitted,  the  decision  reversed, 
and  the  case  remanded  to  tho  magistrate,  with  a  recommendation  that 
he  take  it-up  himself." — 18  August  1859. 

3.  In  accordance  with  this  order,  the  magistrate  took  the  case  up  himself, 
and  the  defendants  were  sentenced  to  14  days'  imprisonment  each,  as  "it 
was  proved  by  tlie  evidence  for  the  prosecution  and  the  ckrarnamah  filed  by 
the  petitioners,  that  the  defendants  had  taken  advances  to  perform  a  certain 
amount  of  work  with  their  gharis,  which  they  have  failed  to  perform." 

4.  The  other  case  (of  the  same  nature)  was  dismissed  by  the  sudder 
ameen,  appealed,  and  ordered  for  re-trial  by  the  sessions  judge,  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons : 

"The  sudder  ameen  quotes  the  circular  order  of  the  20th  May  1836,  and 
•  says,  that  by  it  cases  of  this  nature  are  not  disposable  of  by  the  Foujdaree 
Court,  hut  if  he  had  examined  that  circular  order  he  would  have  found  that 
if  a  party  agrees  to  supply  his  own  carts  and  bullocks,  the  provisions  of 
Regulation  VII.  1819  are  applicable  to  a  suit  against  him  in  the  Foujdaree 
Court,  and  as  the  agreements  filed  do  not  show  that  the  defendants  made 
agreement  to  supply  other  than  their  own  carts,  his  order  is  incorrect.  The 
appeal  is  admitted,  the  decision  reversed,  and  the  magistrate  is  requested  to 
take  up  this  case  himself." — 18  August  1859. 

5.  The  magistrate  sentenced  the  defendants  to  14  days'  imprisonment 
each,  for  the  reasons  alleged  in  the  first  case. 

6.  There  is  nothing  to  lead  one  to  suppose  that  the  shattahs  or  contracts 
in  these  cases  are  "  forged  ;  "  on  the  contrary,  they  were  not  denied  at  the 
lime  they  were  filed. 

III.  With  regard  to  the  murder  case,  said  to  be  "  fictitious,"  the  facts  of  the  case 
are  as  follows  On  the  18th  Kartick  1859,  Mr.  Landall,  on  the  part  of  Messrs. 
Watson  &  Co.  sent  out  from  Hazram pore  Factory  60  or  70  plough*,  with  plough- 
men, &c„  to  sow  indigo  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ligal  Maree  River.  While 
thus  engaged,  the  ryots  of  the  neighbouring  village  of  Kalinuggur  turned  out, 
armed  with  lattees,  at  the  sound  of  the  danka,  and  resisted  the  sowing  of  the 
indigo,  alleging  that  their  kalai  would  be  destroyed.  Messrs.  W.  &  Co.'s  people, 
being  the  weakest  as  to  numbers,  had  to  give  way,  and  one  of  their  ryots,  by  name 
Path  a  n  Sekh,  is  said  to  have  been  murdered;  this  happened  in  the  partial  aftray 
that  occurred.  On  making  a  local  investigation  into  the  master,  I  reported  the 
murder  not  proved,  no  sufficient  evidence  of  the  actual  perpetration  of  the  murder 
having  been  adduced ;  this  opinion  was  subsequently  confirmed  by  the  magistrate, 
but  still  as  Pathan  Sekh  is  up  to  this  time  missing,  the  murder  cannot  be  said  to 
be  "  fictitious,"  but  merely  pot  proved. 

IV.  The  real  order  to  the  darogah  of  Thannah  Goas,  was  as  follows : — 

"  You  will  go  in  person  to  the  spot,  and  having  been  informed,  in  the  presence 
of  Messrs.  Watson  &  Co.'s  people,  and  of  the  ryots  of  Chur  Ramnuggur,  what 
lands  on  this  spot  have  been  sown  with  indigo  before,  wheresoever  there  is  no 
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cultivation,  there  Messrs.  W.  &  Co.'s  people  may  sow  indigo." — 29th  November 
1859. 

V.  With  regard  to  the  alleged  assault  on  the  thannah  by  Messrs.  Landall  and 
Login,  the  real  facts  of  the  case  are  these:  Messrs.  Landall  and  Login  having  to 
pass  Brajyo  Kishto  Shaha's  cutcherry  (where  armed  men  were  known  by  them 
to  be  stationed),  on  tbeir  way  to  demand  assistance  at  the  thannah,  in  an  assault 
which  had  just  been  committed  on  Mr.  Dalrymple,  aimed  themselves  in  self- 
defence  with  pistols;  Mr.  Landall  being  annoyed  at  the  delay  made  by  the 
darogah  in  rendering  assistance,  made  use  of  some  angry  expressions,  which  he  did 
not  deny,  and  for  which  he  was  fined  10  rupees,  and  not  for  assaulting  the  thannah, 
as  alleged. 

VI.  The  real  reasons  of  the  darogah  being  suspended  for  three  months,  and  not 
"indefinitely,"  as  alleged,  were  as  follows : — 

1.  The  jemadar,  who  was  stationed  by  the  magistrate  at  Chur  Ram- 
nuggur,  reported  to  the  darogah  that  several  persons  of  both  sides  had 
assembled,  and  that  an  affray  was  imminent,  and  called  upon  the  darogah  to 
come  at  once  to  the  spot,  but  the  darogah  never  went. 

2.  The  jemadars  report  was  made  on  the  17th  of  the  month  to  the  daro- 
gah, he  however  did  not  send  it  on  to  the  magistrate  till  the  19th. 

3.  A  man  was  reported  by  the  jemadar  t:>  have  been  seized  and  wounded  ; 
the  darogah  made  no  mention  of  the  occurrence. 

4.  The  darogah  never  inserted  the  report  in  his  roznamcha.  For  these 
four  reasons  the  darogah  was  suspended,  and  not,  as  is  alleged  in  the  peti- 
tion, for  "  not  having  assisted  in  another  case." 

VII.  The  other  two  cases  mentioned  are  at  present  under  trial.  The  first  arose 
out  of  a  second  dispute  aliout  indigo  sowing,  and  in  which  the  ryots  again  turned 
out  armed,  and  Mr.  Landall,  who  was  there  armed  with  a  pistol,  fired  once  or 
twice,  as  he  says,  "  over  their  heads."  Shahamnt  Sekh  is  alleged  to  have  been 
shot  in  the  leg,  but  is  not  forthcoming,  though  he  has  been  repeatedly  summoned 
by  the  magistrate.  The  other  case  is  before  me,  and  still  pending ;  it  is  a  case  of 
Lutaraz  ;  1  have  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  charge. 

VIII.  And  now  as  regards  the  actual  writing  and  signing  of  the  petition,  to 
inquire  into  which  I  more  particularly  confined  myself  in  the  local  investigation. 
I  was  only  able  to  obtain  the  deposition  of  19  of  the  ryots,  the  rest  were  not  to  be 
found ;  whether  purposely  concealed  or  not,  I  don't  know. 

1.  They  all  state  that  the  petition  was  written  by  a  mohurrir,  but  they  all 
deny  knowing  his  name,  his  place  of  residence,  or  anything  about  him  ;  now 
the  person  who  really  did  write  the  petition  must  have  been  well  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  yet  they  all  declare  they  never  saw  him 
before,  and  he  is  said  to  have  written  the  petition  in  two  hours. 

2.  They  all  agree  in  not  stating  accurately  where  the  petition  was 
written. 

3.  Most  of  them  state  that  the  petition  was  written  on  stampt  paper ;  it  is 
written  on  plain. 

4-  Some  assert  that  the  stampt  paper  was  procured  from  the  office ;  others, 
that  the  mohurrir  supplied  it,  receiving  two  rupees. 

6-  Most  of  them  allege  the  petition  and  its  signatures  were  written  on  one 
piece  of  paper ;  they  are  really  on  separate  pieces ;  this  statement  alone  would 
tend  to  show  that  the  ryots  had  never  seen  the  petition. 

6.  Several  of  them  deny  having  signed  the  petition,  although  their  "  marks" 
are  attached  thereto. 

7.  They  all  state  the  petition  was  written  at  Berhampore ;  the  address  on 
the  petition  is  **  Chur  Ramnuggur." 

8.  They  none  of  them  can  state  accurately  when  the  petition  was  written. 

9.  Some  declare  the  mohurrir  took  the  petition  to  the  post  office,  others 
that  Panchamandal  did  so;  some  assert  that  he  went  alone;  one  man 
declares  he  went  with  him. 
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10.  One  or  two  can  write,  yet  they  never  signed  their  names  to  the 
petition. 

11.  They  cannot  6tate  the  contents  of  the  petition. 

For  the  above  reasons,  1  consider  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  ryots 
never  signed  the  petition;  that  it  was  never  written  in  their  presence,  and  that 
ihey  never  saw  it ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  it  is  most  evident  that  it  was  really 
written  by  the  other  party,  who  is  said  in  the  petition  "  to  have  fallen  out  with 
deadly  haired  against  Messrs.  Watson  and  Co." 

No  doubt  that  after  the  petition  had  been  written  and  sent,  a  few  of  the  ryots 
were  tuld  lhat  such  a  petition  had  been  forwarded,  and  that  their  names  had  been 
affixed  thereto. 


Petition  of  certain 
inhabitants  of 
Ramnugur,  dated 
"7th  January  i860; 
letter  No.  5,  dated 
*j 8th  March,  from 
ComaiLssioner  of 
Raj«hahje,  with 


From  A.  R.  Yowig>  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Board  of  Revenue  (No.  1404),  dated  3  April  1860. 

Sir, 

I  am  directed  to  forward,  for  the  purpose  of  being  laid  before  the  Board  of 
Revenue,  a  copy  of  the  papers  noted  in  the  margin,  relative  to  a  complaint  pre- 
ferred by  some  of  the  ryots  of  Chur  Rainnuggur,  in  the  district  of  Moorsheda- 
bad,  against  the  proceedings  of  the  local  officers  in  haviug  given  the  farm  of  the 
village  to  Messrs.  Watson  and  Co.  for  the  present  year,  in  preference  to  the  old 
farmer,  notwithstanding  their  remonstrauces,  thereby  giving  Messrs.  Watson  and 
Co.  the  power  to  oppress  and  compel  the  ryots  to  sow  indigo. 

It  appears  from  the  reports  of  the  local  authorities  that  a  very  large  portion  of 
the  cultivation  of  Messrs.  Watson  and  Co.'s  factory  at  Hairanpore  belongs  to  the 
village  of  Uamnuggur,  and  that  in  consequence  of  differences  existing  between 
them  and  one  Bejoikisto  Shaha,  win  is  stated  to  have  possessed  some  iufluence 
over  the  late  fanner  of  the  estate,  Messrs.  Watson  and  Co.  last  year  offered  an 
advance  of  300  rupees  for  the  farm. 

The  offer  »as  accepted,  and  the  farm  let  out  for  the  present  year  to  Messrs. 
Watson  and  Co.  In  sanctioning  this  arrangement,  the  Commissioner  instructed 
the  Collector  to  give  the  former  lessee  the  option  of  again  taking  the  lease  after 
the  expiration  of  the  year.  It  is  now  reported  that  as  Messrs.  Watson  and  Co. 
have  been  unable  to  colKct  the  rents  from  the  ryots,  owing,  it  is  alleged,  to  the 
opposition  of  Bejoikisto  Shaha,  the  Commissioner  has  thought  proper  to  cancel 
his  instructions  to  the  Collector. 

It  may,  1  am  desired  to  observe,  be  proper  to  withhold  the  option  of  again 
taking  the  lease  from  Shebsoondree  Dassee,  the  former  farmer;  but  the  mere 
circumstance  of  the  existence  of  a  dispute  between  Messrs.  Watson  and  Co.  and 
Bejoikisto  Shaha,  with  which  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Government  is  con- 
cerned, is  no  good  reason  for  such  an  act.  The  Lieutenant  Governor  trusts  that 
the  local  officers  have  taken  no  part  in  any  private  dispute  of  this  sort  in  favour 
of  either  party.  If,  however,  the  local  officers  have  it  in  proof  that  the  lady  in 
question,  or  any  one  on  her  part,  has  instigated  the  ryots  not  to  pay  their  rents 
duly  for  the  current  season,  that  would  be  a  good  reason  for  the  measure.  It  is 
not  stated,  however,  on  what  authority  the  assertion  is  made. 

From  the  account  given  it  seems  quite  possible  that  the  dispute  may  be  really 
between  the  ryots  and  the  lessee  for  the  current,  year.  It  is  to  be  gathered  that 
the  village  of  Rnmnuggur,  which  is  a  Government  khas  estate,  was  let  for  the 
present  year  in  farm  to  Messrs.  Watson  and  Co.,  over  the  head  of  the  old  farmer, 
not  at  a  jurnma  fixe*!  with  reference  to  a  jummabundee  formed  with  the  ryots, 
but  seemingly  at  a  rack  rent,  after  the  manner  of  an  auction,  because  Messrs. 
Watson  and  Co.,  outbid  the  former  farmer  by  300  rupees.  It  is  not  shown  that 
the  legitimate  rental  of  the  village,  as  demandable  from  the  ryots,  warranted  this 
increase  of  jumma,  and  it  is  stated  that  Messrs.  Watson  and  Co.'s  object,  in 
bidding  so  high,  was  connected  with  their  quarrel  with  Bejoikisto;  whilst  it  is  to 
be  suspected  that  Messrs.  Watson  and  Co.  may  have  looked  for  their  reimburse- 
ment, not  to  the  rental  lawfully  demandable  from  the  ryots,  but  to  some  profit 
in  their  indigo  manufacturing  business.  In  such  a  case  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  ryots  may  have  just  ground  of  dissatisfaction. 

It  is  new  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor  to  hear  of  Government  farming  out  its 
khas  mehals  in  the  way  of  auction,  without  any  form  of  settlement  for  the  pro- 
tection 
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^.ti  on  of  its  ryots,  and  for  the  avoidance  of  all  the  fatal  evils  of  over-assessment. 
rj-Tfa^     Lieutenant  Governor  had  thought  that  the  old  principle  of  making  a  settlc- 
gfi  "fc  of  khas  mehals,  and  of  fixing,  in  order  to  the  protection  of  the  lawful  right 
«  ryots,  the  jummabundee  of  all  land  in  cultivation  by  hereditary  cultivators, 
f^^ci     of  refusing  all  offers  at  rates  in  excess  of  what  could  honestly  be  realized, 
'  »yding  to  the  jummabundee,  was  still  in  force.    But  though  all  this  may  have 

1   done  in  this  case,  the  reports  of  the  Commissioner  and  of  the  Collector  do 
i^^>t    1  ead  to  the  inference  that  it  has  been  done. 

X       as  seems  possible,  the  village  has  bern  farmed  without  a  settlement  to  the 
^j^-lxcst  bidder,  who  looks  for  his  reimbursement  and  profit  over  and  above  the 
Y^-vv  f  «jl  rent  to  illegitimate  means,  which  must  cause  a  corresponding  loss  to  the 
ryots,  a  great  irregularity  and  injustice  has  been  committed.    If  in  any  case  a 
juinnia  is  assessed,  which  cannot  be  paid  by  legitimate  means,  the  Government 
d^-i^es  the  malgoozar  to  resort  to  illegitimate  means.    And  if  such  transactions 
are  usual  in  Moorshedahad,  no  one  need  look  far  to  discover  at  least  one  cause  of 
the  i^rcsent  excitement  in  that  quarter. 

This  case  may  be  susceptible  of  most  satisfactory  explanation,  but,  as  it  appears 
at  present,  the  Lieutenant  Governor  has  thought  it  ri^ht  to  put  the  Board  of 
rnue  in  possession  of  it,  in  order  that  it  may  be  properly  inquired  into. 


Yrom  A.  R.  Young,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Rajshahyc  (No.  1453),  dated  3  April  1860. 

Sir, 

I  Jk.M  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  No.  5,  dated  the  28th 
ultimo,  submitting  a  report  from  the  officiating  magistrate  of  Moorshedabad,  on 
a  petition  purporting  to  be  from  certain  inhabitants  of  Chur  Ramnuggur,  com- 
plaiorng  of  oppressions  practised  on  them  by  the  present  farmers  of  that  village, 
Messrs.  Watson  and  Co.,  and  in  reply,  to  inform  you  tliat  the  case  has  been 
refer  rod  to  the  Board  of  Revenue  for  inquiry. 


—  No.  19.  — 


From  Forbes,  Esq.,  Acting  Secretary  to  the  Indigo  Planters'  Association,  to 

Young,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal  (No.  2),  dated 
J»    JMarch  1860. 


I  ~r> 

-^.vb  been  requested  by  his  Honor  the  Lieutenant  Governor  to  forward  to 
you  ^  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Tripp,  manager  of  the  Bamundie 

»,  to  Messrs.  R,  Thomas  and  Co.,  of  Calcutta. 
*     »nore  than  regret  to  inform  you,  that  the  ryots  of  most  of  my  villages  adja- 


.  those  who  are  all  up  in  arms  belonging  to  the  Katcheekatta  concern, 

e        •vmmenced  with  me,  and  declare  they  will  follow,  for  better  or  worse,  the 
c/a       F^*  ]e  all  round.    I  am  much  afraid,  indeed  I  am  pretty  certain,  it  will  in  a 
two  extend  all  over  the  concern,  and  from  what  I  can  learn  also  through 


Ou  t 

gen  "^^eerpore,  which,  if  correct,  Salgumoodia,  I  am  afraid,  can't  escape.  A 
stricst*"*^^  rebellion  throughout  Lower  Bengal  is,  in  my  opinion,  inevitable,  unless 
dow  *and  decided  measures  are,  without  delay,  taken  by  Government  to  put  it 
no^-  —  They  have  solely  caused  tin's  disaffection  amongst  the  ryots,  which  has 
to  q.^^^  Attended,  I  may  safely  say,  over  the  Kishnaghur  district,  and  which,  I  regret 
Gov  il  is  ent,re'y  out  of  the  planter's  power  to  quell  without  the  aid  of 

««  *~nment. 

not    ^--^nless  matters  take  a  favourable  turn  towards  the  planters,  within  a  fortnight, 
fc^  JJ^    man's  life  will  be  safe,  leaving  alone  the  destruction  of  property  that  must 
~        ^  result. 

X  would  strongly  recommend,  if  Mr.  Kenny  has  started  for  England,  that  he 
t<5ilegraphed  for,  to  return  to  Calcutta  by  the  first  opportunity." 
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(No.  927.) 

Copy  forwarded  for  the  information  of  the  Magistrate  of  Nuddea. 


(No.  928.) 

Copy  forwarded  for  the  information  of  the  Magistrate  of  Pubna. 


From  H.  Muspratt,  Esq.,  Officiating  Magistrate  of  Pubna,  to  A.  R.  Young,  Esq., 
Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal  (No.  122),  dated  Camp  Bachaniara, 
18  March  1860. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you,  that  I  have  just  received  your  Memo. 
No.  928,  dated  the  14th  instant,  and  its  enclosures. 

I  have  the  honour  to  state,  that  this  is  the  first  intimation  of  the  matter  I  have 
received.  Mr.  Tripp  has  neither  presented  any  petition  to  my  knowledge,  nor 
has  he  written  to  me  to  tell  me  what  is  j:oing  on  in  the  Meerpore  concern. 

I  was  at  Meerpore  and  in  its  neighbourhood  on  the  24th  and  25th  January,  and 
no  complaint  was  made  by  the  rycts  against  the  pltuters,  uor  did  Mr.  Kenny's 
assistant  make  any  complaints  against  the  ryots. 

I  have  addressed  Mr.  Tripp,  and  requested  him  to  write  to  me  at  Pubna,  as  I 
intend  returning  there  in  two  or  three  days,  and  I  shall  start  for  the  spot  imme- 
diately, whether  or  no  I  receive  a  reply  from  him,  if  necessary. 

I  have  not  received  any  reports  from  the  police  ghattee,  within  half  a  mile  of 
Meerpore,  of  any  probability  of  a  disturbance,  or  of  any  uneasy  feelings  between 
the  planters  and  ryots. 


—  No.  20.  — 

The  humble  Petition  of  the  Indigo  Planters'  Association  in  Bengal  to  the 
Honourable  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Bengal. 

Showeth, 

That  your  petitioners  are  largely  engaged  in  a  cultivation  which  they  are  told, 
on  the  highest  authority,  it  is  the  object  of  the  Supreme  Government  to  foster 
and  encourage.  Mr.  Wilson,  who,  in  the  opening  of  his  Financial  Statement  of 
the  18th  ultimo,  stated  that  he  had  in  his  proposals  "  the  fullest,  the  amplest 
concurrence  of  the  noble  Earl,  the  Governor  General,  and  of  his  other  colleagues 
in  Council,"  also  distinctly  objected  to  increase  the  export  duty  on  indigo, 
because,  among  other  reasons  "  it  is  one  of  the  few  cultivations  in  India  which 
attract  British  capital  and  skill  to  direct  native  labour."  Mr.  Wilson  goes  on  to 
say,  '*  that  is  the  kind  of  industry  which,  above  all  others,  the  Government  would 
wish  to  encourage,  and  on  that  account  alone  they  would  feel  precluded  from 
placing  any  impediment  in  the  way  of  its  extension.  It  would  be  more  in  con- 
sonance with  our  views  to  remove  what  little  duty  there  now  is,  as  soon  as 
circumstances  will  permit.  The  value  of  the  influence  of  European  gentlemen 
settled  in  our  country  districts  cannot,  in  our  opinion,  be  over  estimated,  and  it 
will  be  the  steadfast  policy  of  the  Government  to  encourage  it  in  every  way 
we  can." 

Your  petitioners  learn  that  you  yourself,  sir,  have  expressed  sentiments  similar 
to  those  of  the  Supreme  Government  on  this  subject.  In  a  letter,  of  which  we 
are  sorry  to  say  very  bad  use  has  been  made,  you  say,  "  it  would  be  greatly  to 
be  lamented  if  anything  should  check  indigo  cultivation,  so  long  as  it  is  a  whole- 
some commercial  enterprise." 

But  at  the  moment  such  favourable  expressions  towards  us  are  being  uttered 
by  the  Supreme  Government,  and  that  of  Bengal,  we  find  the  manager  of  the 

Sindoorie 
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Si ndoorie  concern  writing  to  us,  under  date  of  the  21st  February,  "  the  ryots  are 
fully  under  the  impression  that  Government  wish  to  suppress  the  cultivation  of 
indigo,  and  will  support  them  against  the  planter,  and  they  certainly  have  every 
reason  for  saying  so,  for  they  are  often  told  so  by  the  police."  He  also  states, 
that  "  it  is  impossible  to  bring  any  cases  against  the  ryots  in  the  Mofussil  courts, 
as  we  cannot  get  witnesses  to  prove  them  ;  even  our  servants  dare  not  go  into 
court  to  give  evidence."  And  on  the  29th  he  writes,  "  The  ryots  are  at  present 
in  a  great  state  of  excitement ;  in  fact  they  are  mad,  and  ready  for  any  mischief. 
They  daily  try  to  burn  our  factory  and  seed  golahs.  Most  of  our  servants  have 
left  us  from  fear,  as  the  ryots  have  threatened  to  murder  them  and  burn  their 
houses ;  and  I  fear  the  few  that  arc  still  with  us  will  soon  leave,  for  the  ryots 
prevent  them  getting  food  from  the  neighbouring  bazaars.  If  some  most  strin- 
gent steps  are  not  taken  by  the  Government  at  once,  none  of  us  will  be  able  to 
remain  in  the  Mofussil,  and  then  there  will  he  a  general  loot  of  the  factories, 
rather  a  serious  state  of  affairs  when  you  consider  what  is  at  stake.  Even  now  it 
is  not  safe  to  ride  from  factory  to  factory.  The  whole  country  is  up;  aud  if  it 
goes  on  much  longer  in  this  way  there  is  no  saying  what  may  happen.  The  police 
are  all  against  us." 

The  manager  of  the  Bengal  Indigo  Company  writes,  that  his  assistants  are 
attacked  in  the  open  field,  aud  go  to  their  business  in  fear  of  their  lives.  He  says, 
"  I  never  had  a  difficuliy  with  my  ryots  except  at  the  instigation  of  Government 
officers.  I  have  induced  young  men  of  the  highest  respectability  to  join  the 
Bengal  Indigo  Company's  employ  as  assistants;  but  how  can  I  expect  them  to 
remain  or  carry  on  business  if  they  are  to  be  maltreated  when  riding  quietly 
over  their  cultivation."  He  states  that  the  disturbances  in  his  concern  are  owing 
to  the  "  current  belief  that  the  Government  is  determined  on  putting  a  stop  to 
all  indigo  planting." 

The  manager  of  the  Neeschindeepore  concern  writes,  on  the  1 5th  of  February, 
"  For  the  past  four  months  every  indigo  pioperty  in  this  district  has  been,  and 
still  is,  in  the  most  6erious  danger;  and  only  great  prudence  and  activity  will 
prevent  mischief.  An  indiscreet  order  on  the  part  of  the  magistrate  would  set 
the  district  in  a  blaze."  And  again,  on  the  20th  of  February,  "  Some  villages 
of  Katoheekatta  have  begun  to  behave  badly,  all  caused  by  the  extraordinary 
outbreak  at  Lokenathpore,  and  which  is  daily  getting  worse. 

The  manager  of  the  Carragoda  Factory  writes,  on  the  1st  March,  "  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  the  ryots  of  the  Soobdy  Factory  have  been  told  by  the  ryots  of 
Kadjoorah  Factory  of  the  Goldar  division,  and  by  those  belonging  to  Ailhaes 
Factory  of  the  Sindoorie  division,  to  join  with  them  to  present  a  petition  against 
us.  My  ryots  said  that  they  have  nothing  to  complain  of,  whereupon  they  were 
told  that  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  their  villages.  1  am  doing  my 
best  to  keep  them  quiet;  but  the  whole  district  is  in  revolution,  and  the  mutinous 
ryots  say  they  will  not  sow  indigo,  having  the  Lord  Saheb  on  their  side,  who  has 
told  them  they  need  not  sow  indigo  if  they  do  not  like  to  do  so." 

But  your  petitioners  would  bring  to  your  notice  that  these  arc  not  mere 
reports  unsupported  by  facts.  Mr.  Campbell,  assistant  in  the  Mulnath  concern, 
was  attacked  and  beaten,  and  left  for  dead  on  the  field.  Mr.  Hyde,  assistant  in 
the  same  concern,  was  pelted  with  clods,  and  only  saved  himself  by  the  speed  of 
bis  horse. 

The  factory  houses  at  Kadjoorah,  in  the  Lokenathpore  concern,  were  plundered 
and  burnt  down. 

Toltollah  Factory,  in  Lokenathpore,  was  threatened. 

The  out-houses  of  Chandpore,  in  the  Goldar  concern,  were  burned  down. 

Your  petitioners  would  submit  that  these  outrages  are  not  the  effect  of  any 
oppression  on  the  part  of  the  planters,  for  the  managers  of  concerns  throughout 
Bengal  have  of  late  years  made  large  concessions  to  the  ryots  with  regard  to 
payments,  beiug  necessitated  to  do  so  by  the  great  rise  in  wages,  and  increase 
in  the  price  of  articles  of  food,  which  has  taken  place  during  the  last  five  or  six 
years. 

Your  petitioners  would,  moreover,  state  that  neither  is  it  a  consequence  of  the 
unprofitableness  of  indigo  growing,  as  has  been  often  stated,  and  they  court  the 
fullest  inquiry  into  this  point. 

Your  petitioners  conceive  that  the  cause  of  the  unusual  outbreak  in  many  of 
the  quietest  concerns  in  Lower  Bengal  is  the  diligent  propagation,  by  a  late 
magistrate  of  Baraset,  among  his  subordinates  and  others,  of  the  notion  that  the 
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Government  of  Bengal  intended,  by  its  letter,  No.  4516,  of  21st  July  1859,  to 
the  address  of  the  Commissioner  of  Nuddea  district,  to  aid  the  ryots,  by  the  police, 
in  evading  their  contracts  to  sow  indigo. 

Your  petitioners  have  received  copy  of  a  perwannah,  issued  to  the  darogah  of 
thannah  Kolarooab,  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation  :— 

(No.  1603.) 
To  the  Darogah  of  Thannah  Kolarooak 

Be  it  known, 

A  LETTER  of  the  magistrate  of  Baraset,  dated  17th  August  1859,  has  arrived, 
enclosing  extract  of  a  letter,  No.  4516,  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Government 
ol  Bengal,  dated  21st  July  1859,  and  addressed  to  the  Nuddea  Commissioner, 
which,  in  referring  to  certain  indigo  matters,  states  that  the  ryots  are  to  keep 
possession  of  their  own  lands,  sowing  thereon  such  crops  a9  they  may  desire; 
that  the  police  should  take  care  that  neither  indigo  planters,  nor  other  persons, 
should  interfere  with  the  ryots ;  that  indigo  planters  shall  not  be  able,  under  pre- 
tence of  the  ryots  having  agreed  to  sow  indigo,  to  cause  indigo  to  be  sown  by 
the  use  of  violence  on  the  lands  of  those  ryots;  and  that  if  the  ryots  have  indeed 
agreed  to  do  so,  the  indigo  planters  are  at  liberty  to  sue  them  for  the  same  in  the 
Civil  Court,  the  Fouzdarce  Court  having  no  concern  at  all  in  that  matter ;  for  the 
ryot  can  brinfr,  forward  numerous  objections  to  their  cultivating  indigo,  and  in 
respect  of  their  denial  of  the  above  agreement. 

Therefore  this  general  perwannah  is  addressed  to  you,  that  you  may  act  in 
future  as  stated  above. 

20  August  1869. 


Your  petitioners  would  submit  that  such  an  interference  as  the  above,  between 
the  capitalist  and  labourer,  is  unwarranted  by  the  practice  of  any  civilized  country. 
Your  petitioners  would  also  remark,  that  were  such  an  order  as  the  above  issued 
by  any  magistrate  in  the  manufacturing  or  mining  districts  in  England,  strikes 
would  inevitably  occur  among  the  labourers,  as  much  more  dangerous  in  charac- 
ter than  those  in  Bengal,  as  the  Englishman  is  more  dangerous  and  energetic 
than  the  Bengallee. 

Your  petitioners  would  observe,  that  in  the  case  of  opium  cultivation,  where 
Government  holds  a  similar  position  to  that  of  the  indigo  planter  towards  the 
ryot,  a  special  law  for  the  fulfilment  of  contracts  for  the  cultivation  of  opium  was 
required,  and  has  long  been  enacted.  A  special  law,  Act  XIII.  of  1859,  existe 
for  the  punishment  of  breaches  of  contract  by  artificers,  workmen  and  labourers 
in  the  towns  of  Calcutta,  Madras  and  Bombay.  A  law  to  provide  for  the  sum- 
mary enforcement  of  contracts  between  workmen  on  railways  and  other  public 
works  and  their  employers  has  just  passed  the  Legislature.  If  Government,  and 
railway  contractors,  armed  with  some  of  the  powers  of  Government,  and  receiving 
assistance  from  Government  officers,  and  tradesmen  in  the  Presidency  towns,  who 
have  the  advantage  of  the  Supreme  and  Small  Cause  Courts,  require  special 
laws  for  compelling  the  fulfilment  of  contracts,  surely  the  unprotected  English^ 
man  settled  in  the  interior  does  so  much  mure,  and  surely  this  will  not  be  denied 
to  "  that  kind  of  industry  which  above  all  others  the  Government  would  wish  to 
encourage." 

Your  petitioners  would  therefore  pray  for  the  issue,  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Bengal,  of  some  notification  which  shall  disabuse  the  minds  of  the  ryots 
of  the  idea  that  it  is  the  intention  of  Government  to  interfere  in  any  way  with 
tbe  cultivation  of  indigo,  and  that  his  Honor  the  Lieutenant  Governor  be  pleased 
to  move  the  honorable  member  of  the  Legislative  Council  for  Bengal  to  intro- 
duce a  Bill  for  the  summary  trial  and  punishment  of  breaches  of  contract  in  the 
Mofussil. 

And  your  petitioners  shall  ever  pray,  &c.  &c. 

W.  Wut,  Chairman. 
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From  A.  R.  Young,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Nuddea  (No.  920),  dated  14  March  i860. 

Sir, 

I  am  directed  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  to  forward  to  you  herewith  a  notifi- 
cation which  I  am  to  request  you  will,  as  speedily  as  possible,  have  very  carefully 
translated  into  Bengalee,  and  distributed  extensively  in  those  districts  of  your 
division  in  which  misunderstanding  has  occurred,  or  is  likely  to  occur,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  cultivation  of  iudigo. 

2.  You  can  have  any  number  you  require  of  these  notices  struck  off,  either  at 
the  Allipore  Jail  press,  or  in  that  attached  to  nay  office. 

3.  You  will  understand,  and  the  Lieutenant  Governor  desires  that  yen  will  be 
careful  to  explain  to  the  magistrates  to  whom  you  forward  these  notices,  that  it 
is  not  intended  by  this  notification  that  the  police  should  interfere  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enforcing  any  civil  contract.  Breaches  of  contract  between  indigo 
planters  and  ryots  can  be  remedied  only  in  the  inauner  authorized  by  law. 
The  object  of  the  notification  is  to  do  away  with  a  false  impression,  which 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  exists,  as  to  the  views  of  Government  in  regard  to 
the  cultivation  of  indigo,  and  which  is  alleged  to  have  had  its  origin  partly 
in  the  injudicious  publication  of  the  perwauuah  submitted  with  your  letter  of 
the  9th  instant,  in  which  perwannah  an  Order  of  Government  was  inaccurately 
represented. 


KOTIFJCAIIOH. 

It  appears  from  the  reports  of  local  officers,  as  well  as  from  complaints  which  have  been 
preferred  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor  by  indigo  planters,  that  a  misapprehension  prevails 
in  the  minds  of  the  ryots  of  some  districts  as  to  the  views  of  Government  in  regard  to  the 
cultivation  of  indigo  ;  and  that  in  some  places  it  lias  been  falsely  represented,  by  designing 
persons,  that  the  Government  is  desirous  to  discourage  the  cultivation  of  indigo  ;  and  even 
that  the  police  will  protect  ryots  in  the  evasion  of  contracts  entered  into  by  them  with  indigo 
planters.  It  is  surprising  that  such  foolish  reports  should  have  obtained  credence.  Never- 
theless it  is  proper  that  they  should  be  authoritatively  contradicted.  Wherefore  it  is 
hereby  declared  that  although  it  is  always  optional  with  ryots  to  take  advances  and  to  enter 
into  contracts  for  iudigo,  or  not  to  do  so,  as  they  may  think  best  for  their  own  interests, 
and  in  this  matter  they  require  no  assistance  beyond  that  of  the  law,  which  is  equally  fair  to 
all  parties,  still  if  they  do  enter  into  Buch  contracts  lawfully,  and  of  their  own  will,  tbey  must 
expect  to  be  required  to  fulfil  them.  If  they  dishonestly  refuse  to  act  up  to  their  engage* 
ments,  they  will  be  liable  to  the  lawful  consequence  of  such  misconduct. 


From  A.  Grote,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  the  Nuddea  Division,  to  the  Secretary  to 
the  Government  of  Bengal,  Fort  William  (No.  74  Ct.),  dated  Allipore,  16 
March  I860. 

Sir, 

Referrinq  to  your  letter,  No.  926,  under  date  the  14th  instant,  received 
yesterday,  I  have  the  honour  to  state  for  the  information  of  Government  that  the 
orders  communicated  have  been  duly  carried  out. 

2.  Twenty-five  copies  of  the  accompanying  BengaHee  notification,  the  same 
being  a  translation  of  that  enclosed  in  your  letter,  were  forwarded  to  each  of  the 
districts  of  Nuddea  and  Jessore  by  yesterday's  post,  and  300  more  are  now  under 
dispatch  to  those  districts.  I  am  also  issuing  140  copies  to  the  magistrate  of 
Barraset,  whose  attention,  as  well  as  that  of  the  magistrates  of  Nuddea  and 
Jessore,  have  been  especially  drawn  to  para.  3  of  the  orders. 

PS— The  magistrates  have  been  told  to  indent  for  further  copies  if  necessary 
on  the  Allipore  Jail  press. 
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From  A.  R.  Yowig,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  Dacca  aud  Hajshahye  (Nos.  1059  and  1060),  dated  21  March 
1860. 

Sir, 

I  ah  directed  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  to  forward  to  you,  for  distribution 
to  the  officers  in  charge  of  those  districts  of  your  division  in  which  indigo  cul- 
tivation is  extensively  carried  on,  500  copies  of  a  Bengallee  notification,  issued 
by  Government  in  consequence  of  the  excitement  at  present  prevailing  in  some 
parts  of  the  lower  provinces  in  connexion  with  this  matter. 

2.  The  Lieutenant  Governor  expects  that  the  district  officers  will  use  their 
discretion  as  to  publishing  this  proclamation  in  their  respective  distiicts.  Where 
the  erroneous  belief,  because  of  which  the  proclamation  was  published  in  Nuddea, 
does  not  prevail,  the  proclamation  should  not  be  published.  Wherever  that 
erroneous  belief  does  prevail,  if  the  magistrate  is  satisfied  that  it  will  do  good,  it 
may  be  published. 


From  J.  S.  Spanhie,  Esq  ,  Magistrate  of  Maldah,  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Bengal,  in  t  he  Judicial  Department,  Fort  William  (No.  51),  dated 
Maldah,  22  March  I860. 

Sir, 

I  request  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  send  me  up  sundry  copies  of  the 
Lieutenant  Governor's  notification  to  the  ryots  of  Kishnaghur,  &c,  by  dawk 
post.  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  as  many  as  you  consider  it  possible  to  send  by 
letter  post. 


From  A.  R.  Young,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to  the  Magis- 
trate of  Maldah  (No.  1240;,  dated  26  March  1860. 

Sir, 

In  reply  to  your  letter,  No.  61,  dated  the  22d  instant,  I  am  directed  to  inform 
you  that  100  copies  of  the  Government  notification  therein  referred  to  have  been 
despatched  to  your  address  by  this  day's  post. 


From  A.  R.  Young,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to  A.  Sconce, 
Esq.,  Legislative  Member  for  Bengal  (No.  1065),  dated  21  March  1860. 

Six 

I  am  'directed  to  forward  to  you  herewith  a  copy  of  a  petition  presented  to  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  by  the  Indigo  Planters'  Association  on  the  13th  instant, 
and  of  a  recent  correspondence  on  the  subject  to  which  it  relates.  Further 
correspondence  and  any  papers  which  can  be  traced  in  this  office  conuecteel  nvk 
the  passing  of  the  several  Acts  referred  to  in  Mr.  Grote  s  etter  t^ovfen)^>er 


From  Commissioner  of  Nuddea,  No.  6a  Ct.,  dated  6th  of  March  i8€o,  and 

From    -       -     ditto     -       -  No.  70  Ct.,  dated  1 2th  March. 

From   -      -    ditto    -      -  No.  71  Ct.,  dated  13th  March. 

To  ditto     -       -  No.  936,  dated  14th  March. 

To      -      -    ditto    -      •  No.  983,  dated  17th  March. 

To      -      -    ditto    -      -  No.  1014.  dated  19th  March. 

From   -      -    ditto     -      -  No.  78  Ct.,  dated  19th  March. 

To      -      -    ditto    -      -  No.  982,  dated  17th  March. 

From  Secretary  Indigo  Planters'  Association,  dated  13th  March. 

From  Comnmsioner  of  Nuddea,  No.     ,  dated  aist  March  i860. 

To      -      -    ditto    -      -  No.  1053,  dated  31st  March  18C0. 

To      -      -    ditto    -      -  No.  1,081,  dated  aid  March  i860. 

Peution  of  Indigo  Plantar**  Association. 
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November  last,  No.  14lC,  will  be  sent  to  you  hereafter ;  and  I  am  to  request 
that  you  will  be  pood  enough  carefully  to  consider  the  whole  subject 

of  contracts  between  indigo  planters  and  ryots,  and  that  you  will  Cons.  3d  March  1829,  No.1,2. 
favour  the  Lieutenant  Governor  with  your  opinion  as  tc  the  expe-   ,»    9th^une  1828-30, No.  1-32. 

,.  e         .  ,  ,     .  ,    .         •  1      r  * r  .1  rro.    8  th  Sept.  1835,  No.17. 

diency  of  special  legislation  with  reference  to  these  contracts,  and  othJune  1835      No.30  l. 

the  nature  of  the  provisions  of  the  Hill,  if  any,  which  you  would      „    6th May  1835,'  No.1,2. 
advise  to  be  introduced  for  adjudicating  cases  arising  out  of  them. 


From  A.  Forbes,  Esq.  Officiating  Secretary  to  the  Indigo  Planters'  Association, 
to  the  Honourable  J.  P.  Grant,  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Bengal  (No.  2),  Old 
Post  Office  Street,  21  March  1860. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  state  that  I  am  directed  by  the  central  committee  of  the 
Indigo  Planters'  Association  to  remind  you  of  your  promise  to  their  deputation, 
to  consult  with  Mr.  Sconce  as  to  the  advisability  of  introducing  a  law  fur  tile 
summary  punishment  of  breaches  o!  indigo  contracts,  and  to  communicate  your 
decision  to  the  association. 

The  committee  is  induced  to  press  this  matter  upon  your  consideration  in  con- 
sequence of  its  having  been  found  that  the  notification  issued  by  the  Bengal 
Government  on  the  14th  instant  has  failed  to  have  the  desired  effect.  The  com- 
mittee would  suggest  that  a  law  should  be  immediately  parsed,  empowering 
magistrates  to  punish  with  fine  and  imprisonment  any  ryot  who  may  be  proved 
to  be  under  advances  to  sow  indigo  for  this  season,  and  who  may  refuse  to  fulfil 
his  engagements. 

With  this  feeling,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Indigo  Planters'  Association,  in  case 
you  should  not  think  it  proper  to  recommend  the  law  yourself,  to  petition  the 
Legislative  Council  for  such  a  law. 

As  the  matter  is  very  pressing,  the  committee  would  beg  the  favour  of  an 
early  reply.  v 


From  A.  R.  Young.  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to  A.  Forbes, 
Esq.,  Officiating  Secretary  to  the  Indigo  Planters'  Association,  dated  22  March 
1860. 

Sir, 

I  am  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  dated  yesterday,  and  in 
reply  to  inform  you  that  the  Lieutenant  Governor  has  communicated  with 
Mr.  Sconce,  as  promised,  and  that  he  believes  that  a  Bill  will  he  introduced  in  the 
Legislative  Council  on  Saturday  next,  for  the  summary  enforcement  of  indigo 
contracts. 


From  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Bengal  to  A.  Sconce,  Esq.,  Legislative  Member 
for  Bengal,  Belvidere,  dated  23  March  1860. 

My  dear  Sconce, 

I  send  you  a  fair  copy  of  the  Bill,  which,  I  think,  will  do  for  a  first  and  second 
reading  pretty  well  as  it  is ;  I  have  tried  to  introduce  the  alterations  determined 
on  this  evening. 

My  reasons  for  recommending  the  Bill  are  in  short  these: — 

That  there  is  ground  for  believing  that  a  great  commercial  calamity  is  threat- 
ened by  the  feeling  which  has  suddenly  manifested  itself  amongst  indigo 
ryots  to  repudiate  their  agreements  to  cultivate  indigo,  although  advances  have 
been  made  to  and  accepted  by  them,  only  a  short  time  ago,  iu  the  usual  manner, 
and  upon  the  usual  understanding,  namely,  that  they  should  cultivate  indigo  for 
the  planters  at  the  usual  rates.  I  am  myself  of  the  opinion  that  the  indigo  cul- 
tivators have  and  long  have  had  great  and  increasing  ground  of  just  complaint 
against  the  whole  system  of  indigo  cultivation.  But  if  they  desired  to  break  off 
their  connexion  with  that  system  they  should  have  done  so  before  receiving  the 
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season's  advances.  After  working  off  existing  engagements,  for  which  they  have 
received  the  usual  advance,  they  will  have  it  in  their  power  honestly  to  refuse  to 
grow  another  plint  of  indigo  unless  it  is  made  for  their  own  interest  to  do  so.  It 
will  he  monstrous  if  they  are  not  allowed,  not  merely  by  the  theory  of  the  law, 
but  in  effect,  to  exercise  their  legal  and  moral  right  in  this  matter.  But  they 
have,  in  my  opinion,  no  moral  right,  and  certainly  they  have  no  legal  right,  to 
turn  suddenly  round  upon  the  planters,  and  with  nothing  to  complain  of  now, 
more  than  they  had  before,  to  r<  fuse  to  do  what  up  to  this  moment  they  have  led 
the  planters  to  expect  that  they  would  do  according  to  custom  and  agreement.  I 
conceive,  that  whether  the  custom  is  good  or  bad,  and  whether  the  agreement  on 
the  ryot's  part  be  provident  or  improvident,  and  whether  the  general  position  of 
the  ryot  who  grows  indigo  be  or  be  not,  for  the  time  being,  one  of  great  hardship, 
no  individual  ryot  has  a  moral  right  to  bre.ik  his  agreement.  And  still  le-s  can 
I  think  that  a  mass  of  ryots  who  have  agreed,  and  accepted  advances  in  the  usual 
manner,  have  any  moral  right  to  combiue  for  the  purpose  of  simultaneously 
breaking  their  agreements  in  order  to  ruin  the  other  party.  Against  such  u  com- 
bination,—and  for  the  purpose  of  saving  from  ruin,  if  possible,  a  gnat 
commercial  interest,  which,  however  false  its  position  may  long  have  been,  has 
certainly  done  nothing  to  the  injury  of  the  ryot  since  the  last  advances 
were  made  and  accepted  in  usual  course  a  few  weeks  ago, — it  appears  to  me  thiit 
a  law  giving  a  very  summary  but  still  a  fair  trial,  and  inflicting  penal  damages 
on  the  party  who  alter  a  fair  trial  is  found  to  be  determined  wilfully  to  break  i;is 
engagements,  is  both  justifiable  and  proper.  The  draft  of  a  law  which  I  enclose 
does  no  more  than  this,  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  no  law  that  could  be  framed 
regarding  indigo  planting  at  the  present  moment  should  be  more  than  temporary. 
Especially,  I  think  that  no  law  in  the  interest  of  the  planter  could,  at  the  present 
moment,  be  honestly  proposed  which  should  have  any  eHect  beyond  the  season 
now  running  on.  We  all  of  us  know  that  the  system"  is  full  of  abuses.  If  wc 
had  never  heard  a  word  ahout  indigo  planting  since  we  arrived  in  India;  if  there 
was  not  upon  record  a  single  case  of  abuse,  on  the  part  of  an  indigo  planter  or  a 
zemim  ar  (and  in  this  resprct  I  d«-sire  to  draw  no  invidious  distinction  between 
one  class  and  another),  the  mere  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  present  difficulty 
would  in  itself  prove  that  the  system  is  rotten,  and  that  the  rottenness  consists  in 
this,  that  iu  practice  the  ryot  is  made  to  act  like  a  slave,  not  like  a  free  man. 
Under  a  wholesome  and  fair  system  of  trade  there  must  be  in  all  dealings 
between  two  parties  mutual  gain,  or  at  ieast  the  hope  of  mutual  gain,  and  both 
parties  to  every  dealing  must  he  free  agents.  If,  therefore,  the  indigo  planting 
trade  were  in  a  wholesome  and  fair  state,  and  an  equal  law  were  practically 
applicable  to  the  rich  and  to  the  poor  in  dealings  between  planter  and  ryot,  it  is 
certain  that  the  ryot  would  be  as  much  afraid  of  the  manufacturer  not  buying  his 
plant,  as  clamorous  for  a  special  law  on  his  side,  »s  the  manufacturer  Is  afraid 
that  the  not  will  not  cultivate  and  supply  him  with  enough  of  the  plant, 
and  clamorous  for  special  law  on  his  side.  We  see  that  the  present  struggle  « n 
the  part  of  the  ryots  is  to  avoid  the  cultivation  of  indigo.  From  this  it  is 
cer.aiu  that  ryots  who  cultivate  indigo  are  forced  to  do  so  by  illegitimate 
coercion.  The  same  men  who  fight  for  the  privilege  of  cultivating  a  field  with 
rice,  for  sale  in  the  open  market,  are  now  alm<  st  in  rebellion  in  order  to  escape 
the  calamity  of  cultivating  a  field  with  indigo  for  sale  (if  sale  it  ran  be  called)  to 
the  planter* 

There  must  be  a  thorough  inquiry  into  the  whole  system.  There  would  have 
been  such  an  inquiry  long  ago,  I  believe,  if  people  had  not  been  afraid  of  bring- 
ing on  such  a  crisis  as  has  now  occurred.  The  system  was  such  that  sooner  or 
later  a  crisis  was  certain  ;  it  has  now  come  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  and 
there  is  no  longer  an  excuse  for  shirking  the  disclosure  of  the  disease,  and  the 
application  of  the  remedy.  For  these  reasons  I  could  recommend  no  law  other 
than  a  temporary  law,  and  no  law  of  any  sort  unless  its  promulgation  to  the  ryots 
may  be  accompanied  witii  a  promise  of  full  and  thorough  inquiry  into  past  prac- 
tice, and  thereafter  of  a  well  considered  law  which  shall  afford  practically  equal 
and  complete  protection  to  the  ryots  as  well  as  to  the  planter. 
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A  Bill  to  enforce  the  Fulfilment  of  Indigo  Contract*. 

"Whereas  it  is  expedient,  pending  a  commission  of  inquiry  into  the  practice  of  indigo  Preamble, 
planting  in  Bengal,  which  the  executive  Government  purposes  to  appoint  after  the  close  of 
the  present  season  ot  cultivation,  to  make  temporary  provision  for  enforcing  by  summary 

Emcees  the  execution  of  agreements  entered  into  for  the  cultivation  of  indkjo  plant;  and 
etter  to  provide  for  the  punishment  of  certain  unlawful  acts  connected  with  such  cultiva- 
tion ;  it  is  enacted  as  follows : — 

I.  If  any  person  who  has  received  a  cash  advance  upon  his  agreement  to  cultivate  indigo  Magistrate  may, on 
plant  during  the  season  now  current,  shall  wilfully  delav  or  omit  from  and  after  the  24th  complaint,  issue 
day  of  March  I860,  to  cultivate  according  to  the  conditions  of  his  agreement,  the  whole  summons  for 
quantity  of  land  which  he  has  agreed  to  cultivate,  and  for  the  cultivation  of  which  the  cash  appearance  of  a 
advance  was  made,  it  shall  be  competent  to  the  magistrate  to  entertain  a  complaint  made  to  p*r*fn  who  has 
the  above  effect  on  oath  by  the  planter  who  has  made  the  advance,  or  by  any  person  on  his  received  a  cash 
behalf,  and  to  summon  the  person  complained  of  to  appear  before  him,  in  order  to  the  in-  *dTanC€> 
reatigation  of  the  complaint  preferred.    If  the  magistrate  has  reason  to  believe  that  the  * .°J  l,c?  j 
person  complained  of  will  not  apjiear  in  obedience  to  the  summons,  he  may  issue  a  warrant  accord]nt  to*" 
for  the  arrest  of  such  person.  agreement. 

II.  On  hearing  the  answer  of  the  person  complained  of,  and  on  taking  such  evidence  as  Penalty, 
both  parties  may  adduce,  if  the  complaint  be  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  magistrate, 

the  magistrate  shall  assess  a  certain  Bum  as  damages  not  exceeding  five  times  the  said 
advance  made,  and  five  times  the  value  of  any  scea  that  may  have  been  furnished  to  him 
for  such  cultivation,  to  be  paid  by  the. defendant ;  and  failing  the  immediate  payment  of  the 
damages  assessed,  may  order  the  defendant  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  civil  gaol  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  three  months',  and  may,  on  the  motion  of  the  complainant  furthermore  proceed  to 
levy  the  damages  assessed  from  the  property  of  the  defendaut  in  the  mode  provided  for 
enforcing  decrees  of  court  under  Act  VIII.  of  1859  (for  simplifying  the  procedure  of  the 
Courts  of  Civil  Judicature  not  established  by  Royal  Charter).  Provided,  that  if  the  amount  proVj8o. 
of  the  said  damages  is  paid  or  levied  within  the  aforesaid  term  of  three  months,  the  defendant 
shall  be  released  from  gaol  on  that  amount  being  paid  or  levied. 

III.  If  any  person  from  and  after  the  24th  day  of  March  1 8<>0,  shall  by  violence,  threats,  Ponalty  for  intimi- 
or  otherwise,  intimidate,  or  attempt  to  intimidate  any  other  person  who  shall  have  entered  dation,"&c. 

into  any  such  agreement  as  aforesaid,  with  the  intention  of  inducing  such  person  to  break 
the  conditions  thereof;  or  if  any  person  from  and  alter  the  date  aforesaid,  shall  conspire 
with  any  other  person  or  persons  for  the  purpose  of  causing  the  breach  of  any  such  contract 
or  contracts  as  aforesaid,  he  shall,  on  conviction  before  a  magistrate,  be  liable  to  a  sentence 
of  imprisonment,  with  or  without  labour  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  months,  or  to  a  fine 
not  exceeding  200  rupees,  or  to  !>oth ;  such  fine  being  coimnutablc,  if  not  paid,  to  a  further 
period  of  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  months. 

IV.  If  any  person  shall  maliciously  destroy  or  damage,  or  if  any  person  shall  maliciously  Penalty  for  de- 
command,  compel,  or  persuade,  or  shall  with  others  maliciously  conspire  to  command,  compel,  stroying  or 

or  persuade  any  other  persou  to  destroy  or  damage  any  growing  crop  of  indigo,  he  shall  ou  damaging  crops, 
conviction  before  a  magistrate,  be  liable  to  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment  with  or  without 
labour,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  months,  or  to  a  fins  not  exceeding  200  rupees,  or  to 
both ;  such  fine  being  connnutable,  if  not  paid,  to  a  further  period  of  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  six  months. 

V.  No  appeal  shall  lie  from  the  decision  of  a  magistrate  under  this  Act.  No  appeal. 

VI.  The  power  of  a  magistrate  under  this  Act,  may  be  exercised  by  any  person  vested  Jurisdiction, 
with  the  full  (towers  of  a  magistrate,  and  by  any  assistant  magistrate  or  deputy  magistrate 

specially  empowered  on  that  behalf  by  the  local  Government. 

VII.  This  Act  shall  hayc  effect  from  and  after  the  24lh  day  of  March  1860,  within  the  Duration  of  Act. 
territories  subject  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Bengal.    And  no  complaint  or  prosecu- 
tion shall  be  entertained  under  this  Act,  unless  preferred  within  six  months  from  the  date 

aforesaid. 


From  A.  R.  Young,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  Nuddea  and  llujshuhyc  (Nos.  1273  and  1274),  dated  27  March 
1800. 

Sir, 

I  am  directed  to  draw  your  immediate  attention  to  the  "  Bill  to  enforce  the 
fulfiliiient  of  indigo  contracts,"  which  was  read  a  first  and  second  time  in  the 
Legislative  Council  on  Saturday  last. 

2.  This  Bill,  as  it  is  framed,  when  passed  into  law  will  take  effect  from 
72.  C  C  2  Saturday 
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Saturday  last  the  24th  instant,  and  the  Lieute  nant  Governor  directs  that  its  pro- 
visions be  immediately  enforced  by  magistrates,  as  though  the  Bill  were  law  at 
this  moment.  The  wording  of  the  Bill  shows  thai  this  is  the  intention  and 
object  of  the  Legislative  Council. 

3.  The  provisions  of  this  Bill,  so  far  as  they  affect  the  ryots,  must  be  very 
carefully  explained  to  them.  In  the  Lieutenant  Governor's  opinion  this  expla- 
nation will  be  best  made  by  the  several  thannadars,  each  in  his  own  thannah.  * 

4.  With  this  view  it  will  be  proper  for  you  to  issue  forthwith  through  your 
subordinates,  for  promulgation  in  all  those  places  where  any  excitement  or  un- 
usual feeling  in  relation  to  indigo  planting  exists,  a  notice  in  conformity  with 
those  provisions. 

5.  It  must  be  stated  that  it  is  the  desire  of  Government  that  those  ryot**  who 
have  received  cash  advances,  upon  their  agreement  to  cultivate  indigo  during  the 
current  season,  shall  honestly  fulfil  th;tt  agreement.  It  must  be  explained  that 
any  such  ryot  who  refuses  or  delays  so  to  fulfil  his  agreement  shall  be  liable  to 
be  brought  before  a  magistrate,  on  the  complaint  of  the  indigo  planter  who  made 
the  cash  advance ;  and  if  the  magistrate,  after  hearing  both  parties  and  taking 
evidence,  decides  that  the  ryot  has  broken  his  agreement,  that  ryot  may  be 
ordered  immediately,  in  presence  of  the  magistrate,  to  pay  five  times  the  cash 
advance,  and  if  he  has  had  seed  advanced  to  him,  five  times  the  value  of  the 
seed  ;  failing  which  he  will  be  sent  to  gaol,  whilst  the  amount  of  the  fine  will 
be  levied  by  the  sale  of  his  property.  This,  it  may  be  .said,  is  the  order  of 
Government. 

6.  It  should,  moreover,  be  explained  that  any  person  who  shall  by  threats  or 
otherwise  attempt  to  prevent  ryots  who  have  entered  into  contracts  of  the  above 
nature  from  fulfilling  those  contracts,  or  who  shall  conspire  with  others  in  any 
such  attempt,  shall  be  punished  by  fine  or  imprisonment  or  both;  and  any 
person  who  shall  maliciously  destroy  or  damage,  or  shall  conspire  or  attempt  to 
persuade  others  to  destroy  or  damage  any  growing  crop  of  indigo,  shall  be 
similarly  punished. 

7.  But  it  must  also  be  explained  that  the  order  extends  only  to  the  current 
season  ;  and  it  is  the  intention  of  Government  before  the  period  of  taking  advances 
for  next  season  arrives,  to  institute  searching  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the 
disputes  between  indigo  planters  and  ryots  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  indigo  ; 
and  to  pass  such  further  laws  and  orders  as  will  ensure  to  both  parties  their  just 
rights,  and  shall  remove  any  reasonable  causes  of  dissatisfaction  which  the  rvots 
may  have  to  show.  With  this  object  a  special  commission  of  inquiry  will  very 
soon  be  appointed. 

(To  Commissioner  of  Nuddea.)  (To  Commissioner  of  Rajshahye.) 

8.  It  is  very  desirable  that  wherever  8.  It  is  very  desirable  t'.at  wherever 
there  is  a  large  indigo  cultivation,  and  there  is  a  large  cultivation,  and  the 
the  probability  of  numerous  disputes  re-  probability  of  numerous  disputes  re- 
garding indigo  agreements,  there  should  gardiug  indigo  agreements, there  should 
be  in  the  close  neighbourhood  an  officer  be  in  the  close  neighbourhood  an  officer 
at  hand  to  carry  out  this  new  At,  at  hand  to  carry  out  this  new  Act. 
and  with  this  object  three  additional  All  officers  having  full  powers  of  a 
officers  with  full  magisterial  powers  magistrate,  who  are  now  in  your  dis- 
have  recently  been  placed  at  your  dis-  trie?*,  are,  of  course  available  for  this 
posal,  and  can  be  located  wherever  duty,  and  can  bo  located  as  may  seem 
you  consider  they  are  most  likely  to  to  you  advisable.  If  any  other  officers 
I m*  required  ;  other  officers  now  in  who  have  not  now  full  powers,  are,  in 
your  district  are,  of  course,  also  avail-  your  opinion,  competent  to  decide  eases 
able  for  the  same  duty.  If  any  of  under  the  A  -t,  they  will  on  your  rr- 
those  officers  who  have  not.  now  full  commendation  b-j  specially  vested  with 
powers,  are,  in  your  opinion,  competent  the  requisite  powers  for  tins  particular 
to  decide  cases  under  this  Act,  they  purpose.  Mr.  Furrell,  of  the  Auruu- 
wili  be  specially  vested  with  the  requi-  gabad  sub-division,  his  this  day  b.-en 
site  powers  for  this  particular  purpose,  vested  with  those  special  powers, 
on  your  recommendation.  You  will  Should  you  require  an  additional 
bear  in  mind  what  was  said  in  a  late  number  of  officers  to  give  effect  to  the 
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/  £*ttt?r  regarding  the  Necessity  of  giving 
G  %'<E?ry  officer  deputed  into  the  interior 
f    n  district  where  excitement  prevails, 

a       1  efficient  guard  of  military  police  to 

71*  sain  tain  his  authority. 


Act  in  any  district,  you  should  lose  no 
time  in  applying  for  them.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  every  officer  deputed  into  the 
interior  of  a  district  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  this  Act,  should  be  at- 
tended by  a  sufficient  guard  of  the 
military  police  to  maintain  his  authority, 
and  to  put  down  immediately  any  dis- 
turbance. 


FVona  A.  Grote,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  the  Nuddea  Division,  to  the  Secretary 
10  the  Government  of  Bengal,  Fort  William  (No.  3),  dated  Kishuaghur, 
SSO  March  i860. 

Sir, 

reply  to  your  letter,  No.  1273,  of  the  27th  instant,  I  beg  to  append  for  his 
Honor's  information,  copy  of  my  instructions  of  this  date  to  the  three  magistrates 
iix   "W"l"iose  districts  suits  under  the  new  Act  will  be  instituted. 

_  I  have  applied  demi-officially  for  further  copies  of  the  Bill,  and  to  have 
Mr.  .Assistant  Maclean  and  Mr.  Deputy  Magistrate  Piatts  empowered  to  decide 
these  suits. 

Si  -  My  impression  is  that  the  mere  promulgation  of  the  purport  of  the  new 
la.'w  will  remove  all  hesitation  to  sow  on  the  part  of  those  ryots  who  have 
rc-<=  ^  a.  ved  money. 


A.  Grote,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  the  Nuddea  Division,  to  the  Officiating 
agistrates  of  Baraset,  Nuddea  and  Jessore  (No.  6,  Circular),  dated  Kish- 
ghur,  29  March  1860. 


Sir, 

beg  to  annex  for  your  guidance  extracts  from  Government  orders,  dated 
1  March  1860,  No.  1273,  on  the  subject  of  the  new  Bill  for  enforcing  indigo 
"t  Tacts  already  forwarded  to  you,  which  you  will  observe  is  to  be  enforced  as 
%v       at  once. 


—  Orders  to  the  purport  of  para.  3  of  the  above  letter  must  be  issued  to  the 
I****.  ^2e  immediately  on  the  receipt  of  this. 

j).5^  —  I  apprehend  that  the  first  suits  will  be  instituted  in  the  thanuahs  of  the 
'  J  — -  Kioorhoodah  and  Bungong  sub-divisions,  and  in  those  of  Hadrah  and  Meher- 
of  Nuddea,  and  in  Thannah  Kaloopolc  of  Jessore. 


CJL  -  In  the  latter  thannah,  Mr.  Molony  and  Mr.  Skinner  will  so  distribute  their 

^    *        ps  as  to  enable  them  to  dispose  as  fast  as  possible  of  the  suits  so  instituted. 

Deputy  Magistrate  Betts,  who  arrived  this  morning,  will  be  directed  to  join 


^   —  In  Bungong,  Mr.  McNeile  will  be  probably  equal  to  disposing  of  all  the 
which  may  be  instituted  there,  whether  from  Nuddea  or  Baraset,  in  which 
r  district  he  has  also  full  powers. 

In  Daraoorhoodah,  Mr.  Maclean  (for  whom  I  have  applied  for  full  powers) 
be  assisted  if  necessary  by  Mr.  Herschel  and  Mr.  Taylor,  who  on  his  arrival 
,  I  think,  be  made  to  hold  kucherry  at  Haut-Boleah. 

At  Meherpore,  Mr.  Piatts,  for  whom  also  I  have  applied  for  full  powers, 
dispose  of  such  suits  as  are  instituted  there  or  at  Bamoondee. 

Vi  ^=*.  Mr.  D.  M.  Mackenzie,  who  arrived   on  Tuesday,   should  be  sent  to 
<drah. 

Each  of  the  new  officers  must  have  with  him  two  omlahs  on  20  or  25  rupees 
month,  for  the  purpose  of  recording  evidence.    It  would  be  convenient  if  the 
72.  c  c  3  magistrate 
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magistrates  could  furnish  these  men  from  their  fixed  establishment*,  filling  up 
their  places  temporarily  there. 

10.  E.ich  officer  should  have  a  small  party  of  military  police  at  hand,  wherever 
he  may  for  the  time  be  holding  his  court.  The  present  distribution  of  Captain 
Raban's  battalion  is  as  follows:  — 

Subdhee. — Jessore  Magistrate's  camp,  50  men  under  Lieutenant  Howard,  and 
50  men  of  Major  Miles'  battalion,  under  Lieutenant  Smith,  are  on  their  wayV> 
join  him. 

Damoorhoodah. — Eighty  men  uuder  Lieutenant  Duff. 
Haut-Boleah. — Thirty  men  under  a  native  officer. 
Meherpore. — Fifty  men  under  Lieutenant  Robertson. 

11.  I  have  to-day  requested  Captain  Raban  to  detach  30  men  under  a  native 
officer  to  Jlamoondee,  supplying  their  place  from  head  quarters,  which  will  be 
strengthened  iu  a  day  or  two  by  the  arrival  of  the  guards  relieved  at  the 
Presidency. 

12.  I  have  also  told  Lieutenant  Baker  to  march  his  party  of  50  men  to 
Hadrah. 

13.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Lahore  Light  Horse,  which  may  not  be  till  after  my 
departure,  Mr.  Herschel  is  requested  to  instruct  the  commanding  officer  to  detach 
60  men  to  Damoorhoodah,  half  to  remain  at  thut  station,  and  half  to  proceed  to 
join  the  Jcssore  magistrate's  camp  ut  Subdhee;  20  men  should  be  sent  to  join 
Mr.  Platts  at  Meherpore.  The  remaining  should  be  kept  here  to  accompany 
Mr.  Herschc  1  to  whatever  [.art  of  the  district  he  may  be  called. 

14.  Mr.  Molony,  Mr.  Maclean  and  Mr.  Platte  should  be  desired  to  collect 
small  supplies  of  live  stock,  and  other  necessaries,  tor  provisioning  European  troops 
for  the  time  they  are  likely  to  be  quartered  in  the  district. 

15.  I  return  to  Alipore  on  the  1st,  to  hold  the  half-yearly  examination,  and 
communication  should  be  addressed  thither  after  the  31st. 


From  A.  Ji.  Young,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Nuddea  (No.  1535),  dated  31  March  I860. 

Sir, 

I  am  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  No.  3,  dated  the  29th 
instant,  submitting  a  copy  of  your  circular  to  the  officiating  magistrates  of 
Barasct,  Nuddea,  ;md  Jessore.  on  the  subject  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
new  Bill  fur  enforcing  the  fulfilment  of  indigo  contracts  and  in  reply  to  inform 
you  that  the  arrangements  which  you  have  prescribed  appear  very  judicious, 
and  are  entirely  approved  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor. 


The  31st  March  18G0. 
The  following  1311,  as  read  a  third  tiuos  this  day,  is  published  for  general  information: 

A  Hill  to  enforce  the  fulfilment  of  Indigo  Contracts,  and  to  provide  for  the  Appointment  of 

a  Commission  of  Inquiry. 

Preamble.  Wui-:re.\s  it  is  expedient  to  issue  a  commission  of  inquiry  into  the  practice  of  indigo 

planting  in  Bengal,  and  the  relations  between  the  indigo  planter  and  the  ryots  and  holders 
of  land  in  Bengal,  and  to  mnkc  temporary  provision  for  enforcing  by  summary  process  the 
execution  of  agreements  entered  into  for  the  cultivation  of  indigo  plant ;  and  better  to 
provide  for  the  punishment  of  certain  unlawful  act*  connected  with  such  cultivation ;  it  i* 
enacted  as  follows : 

Magistrate  mav  oi  ^  a"'  Pcrson  wno  ^iaa  received  a  cash  advance  upon  his  agreement  to  cultivate  indigo 

complaint  issue  '  P^nt  during  tn«  season  now  current,  shall  wilfully  delay  or  omit  from  and  after  the  4th  day 
summons  for  ap-  of  April  I860,  to  cultivate  according  to  the  conditions  of  such  agreement  the  whole  quan- 
|K>arancc  of  a  tltY  «>f  land  which  he  lias  agreed  to  cultivate,  or  otherwise  to  fulfil  his  engagement,  it  shall 
pLi-son  who  has  be  competent  to  the  magistrate  to  entertain  a  complaint  made  to  the  above  effect  on  oath  by 
retired  a  cash  ad-  the  planter  who  has  made  the  advance,  or  by  any  person  on  his  behalf,  and  to  summon  the 
vance,  and  delays  person  complained  of  to  appear  before  him,  in  order  to  the  investigation  of  the  complaint 
or  neglects  to  fulfil  preferred.  If  the  magistrate  has  reason  to  believe  that  the  person  eomplaiued  of  will  not 
Lis  agreement.        appear  in  obedience  to  the  summons,  he  may  issue  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  such  person. 

II.  vJtt 
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IL  On  hearing  the  answer  of  the  person  complained  of,  and  on  taking  such  evidence  as  Remedy. 
*>oth  parties  may  adduce,  if  the  complaint  be  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  die  magistrate, 
the  ruagistrato  shall  assess  a  certain  sum  as  damages  sustained  by  reason  of  the  breach  of  the 
Contract.    If  it  shall  appear  to  the  magistrate  that  the  person  who  has  agreed  to  cultivate  the 
**»digo  plant  is  still  able  to  perform  liis  contract,  the  magistrate  shall  order  him  specifically 
"*o  perform  the  same,  and  shall  also  in  such  case  award  a  certain  sum  to  be  paid  as  damages, 
jui  alternative.    In  cases  in  which  the  land  to  be  cultivated  with  the  indigo  plant  is  defined 
^7  the  agreement,  the  magistrate  may  order  tlie  attachment,  as  a  security  fur  the  amount  of 
damages  assessed  or  to  be  assessed  for  the  breach  of  the  agreement,  of  any  other  crop  of 
defaulter  that  may  at  any  time  during  the  present  season  be  growing  on  such  land. 
*f  after  an  order  for  specific  performance  of  agreement,  the  defendant  fail  to  perform  the 
°greement,  or  to  pay  the  amount  of  damages  ordered  to  l>c  paid  as  an  alternative,  or  if,  after 
In  order  for  payment  of  damages,  tho  same  he  not  immediately  paid,  the  magistrate  may 
order  the  defendant  to  bo  imprisoned  in  the  civil  gaol,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  months, 
and  may,  on  the  motion  of  the  complainant,  furthermore  proceed  to  levy  the  damuges  assessed 
/row  the  property  of  the  defendant,  in  the  mode  provided  for  enforcing  decrees  of  court 
un*ter  Act  VIII.,  of  1859  (for  simplifying  the  Procedure  of  the  Courts  of  Civil  Judicature 
nc,t  established  by  Hoyal  Charter).    Provided  that  if  the  amount  of  the  said  damages  is  paid  Proviso. 

\c •vied  within  the  aforesaid  term  of  three  months,  the  defendant  shall  be  released  from 
«-ol  on  that  amount  being  paid  or  levied. 

© 

;iXJ«  In  case  it  Bhall  appear  to  tho  satisfaction  of  the  magistrate  that  the  agreement  has  If  agreement  ob- 
be**13  obtained  by  means  of  fraud,  force,  or  unlawful  intimidation,  the  complaint  shall  be  tained  by  force  oj 
_fVx  issed.  intimidation,  coir 

c  •  n  r  plaint  to  be  dis- 

X  "V-  If  any  complaint  preferred  under  this  Act  be  dismissed  for  want  of  proof  or  appear-  missed. 
aacro  of  the  complainant,  or  for  any  other  cause,  the  magistrate  may  order  the  complainant  , 
to  pay  such  amount  for  costs  and  compensation  as  he  may  think  reasonable.    In  default  of    .  f^i™. 
pavment  of  any  such  amount,  the  same  may  be  levied  by  distress  and  sale  of  the  property  of         an(1  Jom* 
the  person  ordered  to  pay  the  same.  .ation  from  com. 

V.    If  any  person  from  and  after  the  4th  day  of  April  i860,  shall  by  violence,  threats,  Plttinant- 
or  orlierwise  intimidate,  or  attempt  to  intimidate,  any  other  person  w  ho  shall  have  entered  Penalty  for  inline 
into    an y  such  agreement  as  aforesaid,  with  the  intention  of  inducing  such  person  to  break  dation,  &c. 
the   tie* additions  thereof,  he  shall,  on  conviction  before  the  magistrate,  be  liable  to  a  sentence 
of  iinj  »x-isotuuent,  with  or  without  labour,  lor  a  period  not  exceeding  six  months,  or  to  a  fine 
not  ex  needing  200  rupees,  or  to  both,  such  flue  being  commutablc,  if  not  paid,  to  a  further 
period.    «f  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  months. 

"V"X-       If  any  person  shidl  maliciously  destroy  or  damage,  or  if  any  person  shall  maliciously  Penalty  for  de- 
c^viim;  »        compel,  or  persuade  any  other  person  to  destroy  or  damage  any  growing  crop  of  stroyingor  dami 
\wligo       he  shall,  on  conviction  before  a  magistrate,  be  liable  to  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment,  gi'Hs  croP8> 
*hli  €  >»-  without  labour,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  months,  or  to  a  fine  not  exceeding 
201)  n_».  j)ee>»,  or  to  both,  such  fine  being  commutablc,  if  not  paid,  to  a  further  period  of  im- 
prison *  »ient,  not  exceeding  six  mouths. 

^  L  BL  _  No  appeal  shall  lie  from  the  decision  of  a  magistrate  under  this  Act.  j,'D  appeal. 

) 'I  t   I.  The  power  of  a  magistrate  under  this  Act  may  be  exercised  by  any  person  vested  Jurisdiction, 
with  t  I  ae  full  powers  of  a  magistrate,  and  by  any  assistant  magistrate  or  deputy  magistrate 
tfttin  1        empowered  ou  that  behalf  by  the  local  government. 

I  A  decision  of  a  magistrate  shall  be  a  bar  to  any  further  proceeding  for  the  same  Effect  of  decisio 

Jff.ic-1         (,f  agreement.    No  decision  under  this  Act  shall"  have  any  force  or  effect  in  regard  of  magistrate  un 

oau  v*-  thing  not  to  be  performed  during  the  current  season.  dtr  this  Act. 

This  Act  shall  have  effect  from  and  after  the  4th  day  of  April  I860,  and  shall  not  Duration  and  te 
1  •ei>^z^-  beyond  the  territories  subject  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Bengal.    Aud  no  com-  ritorial  scope  of 
frun  ^  I,ro80Cut-on  8naH  be  entertained  under  this  Act,  unless  preferred  within  six  months  Act. 

iie  date  aforesaid.  Limitation  of  ac 

Xi  lion* 

~      All  orders  made  or  acts  done  before  tho  4th  day  of  Apid  1860,  which  would  have  Certain  post  ord< 

t'txxa       ^*wful  if  the  Bill  "  to  enforce  the  fulfilment  of  Indigo  Contracts,"  as  read  a  second  decared  vallid. 

Antj  *^  1  the  24th  day  of  March  1860  had  then  become  law,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  valid. 

tl1<5     1  ^-JM  magistrates,  and  other  public  officers,  are  hereby  indemnified  for  any  acts  done  before  Indemnity. 

SarneX"^1'  4lh  day  of  April  1860,  which  would  have  been  justifiable  under  the  said  Bill  if  the 

»  uid  become  law  on  the  said  24th  day  of  March  1860. 

^  >    *■  V.  The  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Bengal  shall,  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be,  issue  Appointment  of 


pv^j^  ^~*Mmiasion  to  such  persons  as  the  said  Lieutenant  Governor  shall  think  fit,  for  the  Commission  of 
Ji^j^^fce  of  inquiring  into  and  reporting  on  the  system  and  practice  of  indigo  planting  in  Inquiry, 
in.    1§^**1>  aQd  *°e  relations  between  the  indigo  planter  and  the  ryots  and  holders  of  land 
^^*<^ngal  aforesaid.    The  said  Commissioners  shally  fully  inquire  into  the  matters  atbre- 
and  shall,  us  soon  as  they  conveniently  can,  report  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor  the  result 
•Vft  ^e'r  inquiries,  and  shall  in  their  report  or  reports  suggest  such  alterations,  if  any,  as  may 
t»:\     .  ir  °Pinion  he  beneficially  made  in  the  law  relating  to  the  system  and  practice  and  the 
^tiona  aforesaid. 

7  2.  C  c  4  XIII.  In 
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Death  orresigna-  XIII.  In  case  of  the  death  or  resignation  of  anv  of  the  said  Commissioners,  or  of  any  of 
uonofany  of  the  them  becoming  unable  or  refusing  to  act,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  other  Commissioners  or 
Commissioners.  Commissioner  to  act  alone,  and  all  the  powers  by  this  Act  given  to  Commissioners  shall 
and  may  be  exercised  by  the  continuing  Commissioners  or  Commissioner  alone,  but  only 
until  such  vacancy  can  be  filled  up.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  Lieutenant  Governor 
from  time  to  time,  and  he  shall  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be,  without  issuing  a  new  Com- 
mission, appoint  some  other  person  or  persons  to  act  as  a  Commissioner  or  Commissioners 
jointly  with  the  continuing  Commissioners  or  Commissioner,  and  in  such  case  all  the  jKWcrs 
conferred  by  this  Act  shall  and  may  be  exercised  by  the  said  newly  appointed  Commis- 
sioner or  Commissioners  jointly  with  the  continuing  Commissioner  or  Commissioners. 

Attendance  of  wit-  XIV.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Commissioners  aforesaid,  by  a  summons  under  the  hand 
nesses.  of  any  one  of  them,  to  require  the  attendance  before  them,  at  a  time  and  place  to  be  men- 

tioned in  such  summons,  of  any  person  or  persons  whomsoever,  residing  or  being  within  the 
Lieutenant  Governorship  of  Bengal,  whose  evidence  shall  in  the  judgment  of  the  Commis- 
sioners aforesaid  be  material  to  any  of  the  matters  of  the  inquiry  aforesaid,  and  to  require 
the  person  or  persons  so  summoned  to  bring  and  produce  before  them  all  sueh  books,  papers, 
deeds,  and  writings  as  to  them  the  said  Commissioners  shall  appear  necessary  for  arriving  at 
the  truth  of  the  matters  directed  to  be  inquired  into  by  the  said  Commissioners,  all  of  which 
persons  shall  accordingly  attend  before  the  said  Commissioners,  and  shall  produce  such 
books,  papers,  deeds,  and  writings  as  shall  be  required  of  them,  and  shall  be  in  their  cus- 
tody and  control,  or  in  the  custody  and  control  of  any  one  of  them,  according  to  the  tenor 
Proviso.  of  the  summons.    Provided  always,  that  no  person  shall  be  compelled  to  attend  before  the 

said  Commissioners  or  to  give  his  evidence  at  a  greater  distance  than  50  miles  from  the  place 
where  such  person  shall  be  residing. 

XV.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Commissioners  aforesaid,  or  one  of  them,  to  administer  an 
oath,  or  in  the  case  of  persons  allowed  by  law  to  make  affirmation  instead  of  taking  an  oath, 
an  affirmation,  in  such  form  as  to  them  the  said  Commissioners  shall  seem  fit,  to  all  persons 
who  shall  be  examined  before  them  touching  the  matters  to  be  inquired  into  by  them  as 
aforesaid.  Provided  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  render  it  necessary  ibr  the  said 
Commissioners  to  take  evidence  upon  oath  or  affirmation  unless  they  shall  tliink  fit  or  expe- 
dient so  to  do. 

XVI.  If  any  person  upon  whom  any  such  summons  shall  be  served,  by  the  deliver)" 
thereof  to  him  or  by  the  leaving  thereof  at  his  usual  place  of  abode,  being  a  person  living 
within  50  miles  of  the  place  at  which  he  shall  be  required  to  attend,  without  reasonable 
cause  (to  be  allowed  by  the  Commissioners  aforesaid)  fail  to  appear  before  them  at  the  time 
and  place  mentioned  in  the  summons,  or  shall  refuse  to  be  sworn  or  to  make  affirmation  (as 
the  case  may  be),or  shall  not  make  answer  to  such  questions  shall  be  put  to  him  touching 
the  matters  directed  or  which  may  hereafter  be  directed,  to  be  inquired  into  by  the  Com- 
missioners aforesaid,  or  shall  refuse  or  fail  without  reasonable  cause  (to  be  allowed  by  the 
Commissioners  aforesaid)  to  produce  and  show  to  the  said  Commissioners  any  such  paper, 
book,  deed,  or  writing  being  in  his  possession  or  under  his  control  as  to  the  Commissioners 
aforesaid  shall  appear  necessary  for  arriving  at  the  truth  of  the  matters  to  be  inquired  into 
by  them,  the  Commissi) mers  aforesaid  shall  have  the  same  powers  in  all  respects  touching 
any  such  person  so  failing  to  appear  or  refusing  to  be  sworn  or  to  make  affirmation,  or  not 
answering  such  questions  as  shall  be  put  to  him,  or  refusing  to  produce  and  show  any  such 
book,  paper,  deed,  or  writing  as  aforesaid,  as  the  principal  court  of  original  civil  jurisdiction 
within  the  limits  of  which  the  said  person  shall  be  residing,  may  by  law  exercise  against  any 
person  for  making  default  of  apjiearance  or  for  refusing  to  be  sworn  or  to  give  evidence  on 
any  issue  joined  in  any  action  pending  in  such  court. 

XVT1.  Whenever  a  summons  is  issued  for  the  attendance  of  a  witness  under  this  Act,  the 
Commissioners  may,  if  they  think  fit,  order  such  witness  to  receive  from  the  Collector  such 
travelling  and  other  expenses  as  he  would  have  been  entitled  to  receive  bad  he  been  sum- 
moned to  appear  and  give  evidence  in  the  principal  court  of  original  civil  jurisdiction  in  the 
district. 

XVIII.  Every  person  who  upon  examination  upon  oath  or  affirmation  before  the  Com- 
missioners aforesaid  shall  wilfully  give  false  evidence,  shall  be  liable  to  the  punishment  of 
perjury. 

M.  Hylic,  Clerk  of  the  Council. 


Examination  of 
witnesses  on 
oath  or  affirma. 
tion. 

Proviso. 


Witnesses  neglect- 
ing  to  attend,  &c. 


Punishment  for 
false  evidence. 


From  A.  R.  Young,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  Ntddea  ami  Rajshuhye,  dated  Fort  William,  4  April  1860. 


Sir, 


The  Bill  "  to  enforce  the  fulfilment  of  indigo  contracts  and  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  u  Commission  of  Inquiry,"  as  read  a  third  time,  and  passed  in 
the  Legislative  Council  on  Saturday  Inst,  differs  in  some  respect  from  that  read 
the  first  and  second  time,  in  regard"  to  which  general  instructions  were  conveyed 
to  you  in  my  kite's  Nos.  1273  and  1200,  dated  the  27th  and  28th  ultimo 
respectively. 

2.  It 
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^  _       It  is  necessary  therefore  that  the  state  of  the  law,  as  it  will  now  stand  when 
the  "Mticipated  assent  of  his  Excellency  the  Governor  General  is  given  to  it,  so 

far  ^9  it  affects  the  ryots,  should  be  very  carefully  explained  to  them,  in  the  same 
aa0  ^zmer  that  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  in  its  former  state  were  explained  to 

3,  _        The  following  are  the  most  important  changes  made :  — 

_       The  summary  and  exceptional  process  available  by  this  law  may  be  applied 
tc>   -fc.t».«  whole  matter  of  any  agreement  to  cultivate  indigo  during  the  present 
se£4s<z»n,  for  which  any  advance  in  cash  has  been  received,  instead  of  being 
T£5S-fcx-5  ctcd  to  so  much  of  it  as  was  made  in  consideration  of  the  advance  in  cash  ; 
arx<fl.    "there  is  no  maximum  to  which  the  damages  assessable  by  the  magistrate  are 
-restricted  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  cash  advance  received.    Moreover,  the 
tr»a.g£*i  strate  may  now  decree  specific  performance :  he  may  decree  costs  and  com- 
13 station  against  a  complainant  failing  to  prove  his  case:  and  his  decision  bars 
all   fX^rther  proceedings  in  the  matter  of  the  contract  in  question.    The  provision 
that    there  shall  be  no  appeal  from  the  magistrate's  order  remains  as  it  was  before 
it  proposed  to  give  him  these  extended  powers.    These  chauges  add  mate- 

rial 1  y  to  the  responsibilities  of  the  officers  vesied  with  magisterial  powers  under 
the  _^N.ct;  and  they  make  it  more  than  ever  imperative  on  those  officers  to  give 
their  utmost  attention  to  the  equitable  principles  it  will  fall  to  them  to  apply, 
an  <rl    «o  the  careful  ascertainment  of  the  facts  whenever  there  may  be  any  dispute 
of"  £V*.<:ts  regarding  the  nature  as  well  as  regarding  the  existence  of  an  agreement 
such    as  is  provided  for.    On  this  point,  I  am  directed  to  request  that  attention 
m  again  be  directed  to  the  remark  made  in  paragraph  4  of  my  letter  of  the 

28th    ultimo,  No.  1290. 

«S  -  The  special  provision  in  Section  III.  of  the  Act  will  point  the  magistrate's 
a*.fc^*r*tion  to  the  general  principle,  that  fraud  and  force,  and  unlawful  intimida- 
tioxx     vitiate  agreements. 

C>  «  As  the  Legislature  allows  no  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  officers  vested 
ith  powers  under  this  Act,  it  becomes  doubly  incumbent  on  Commissioners  to 
J^^e*  themselves  constantly  informed  of  the  manner  in  which  these  officers  dis- 
chai-gc  the  very  difficult  and  responsible  duty  now  imposed  upon  them,  and  of 
t^*cs  ^principles  by  which  they  are  guided  in  their  decisions.  These  powers,  and 
**-»e  opportunity  of  acting  upon  them,  must  not  be  retained  for  a  day  in  the 
**^-*a.«fls  of  any  officer  who  may  show  himself  not  competent  to  exercise  them  in 
*Mchi  a  manner  as  to  do  full  and  substantial  justice  to  all  parties. 

f  -  The  Act  will  have  effect  from  this  date ;  but  under  Section  XI.  public 
fffici^rs  are  indemnified  from  any  acts  done  before  the  4th  instant,  which  would 
ta-^v-       been  justifiable  under  the  Bill  as  read  on  the  24th  ultimo. 

^  —  One  hundred  copies  of  the  Act  in  Bengallee  are  herewith  forwarded  to  you, 
aa«i      should  be  circulated. 


^r<>^«~ai  Baboo  Issur  Chundcr  Singh,  Honorary  Secretary  British  Indian  Associa- 
"*  ^  *an,  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  dated  22  March 

,  am  directed  by  the  Committee  of  the  British  Indian  Association  to  request 

*ttcs     ^favour  of  your  laying  before  his  Honor  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Bengal, 
^is  consideration  and  orders,  the  accompanying  petition  of  the  Committee, 
^^-^■ing  for  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  cultivation  of  indigo  in  Lower 


*2.  Dd  To 
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To  the  Honourable  J.  P.  Grant,  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Bengal. 
The  Humble  Petition  of  the  British  Indian  Association. 

Showeth, 

That  your  petitioners  have  viewed  with  much  concern  the  contest  which  has  sprung 
up  within  the  last  few  months  between  the  ryots  and  planters,  engaged  in  the  cultivation 
and  manufacture  of  indigo  in  Kishnaghur  and  other  districts  in  Lower  Bengal. 

The  contest  has.  within  the  last  few  weeks  assumed  a  serious  aspect,  and  tilings  have 
approached  to  a  crisis  which  is  much  to  he  lamented,  though  your  petitioners  have  good 
reasons  to  believe  that  the  ac  counts  published  in  the  newspapers  are  greatly  exaggerated, 
and  they  have  not  been  surprised  to  perceive  such  to  be  the  ease  from  the  report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Xuddea  Division. 

Your  petitioners  cannot  view  the  contest  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  natural  struggle, 
between  labour  and  capital,  and  as  such,  its  settlement,  they  are  of  opinion,  ought  to  be 
left  to  the  operation  of  economical  laws  uninterfered  with  by  the  Government  or  Legis- 
lature on  any  side. 

But  circumstanced  have  arisen,  your  petitioners  regret  to  state,  which  call  for  the  inter- 
ference of  the  authorities.  Both  parties  have  appealed  to  the  Government  fur  intercession 
and  aid,  and  both  arc  loud  in  declaring  the  truth  and  justice  to  be  on  their  side.  Further, 
it  has  been  declared  on  behalf  of  indigo  planters,  that  inaction  on  the  part  of  Government 
may  lead  them  "  to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands,"  and  it  has  even  been  circum- 
stantially stated  that  "  planters  (at  Kishnaghur  )  are  engaging  sailors  in  Calcutta  as  a 
preliminary  measure  against  such  a  contingency."  As  a  confirmation  to  the  above,  your 
petitioners  observe  certain  indigo  planters  of  Kishnaghur  stating  in  an  official  letter  of 
theirs  to  the  Secretary  to  their  association  at  Calcutta,  that  failing  attention  from  Govern- 
ment, "  we  must  endeavour  to  do  what  is  best  for  ourselves.."  This,  if  true  indicates  a 
state  of  things  fraught  with  danger  to  the  peace  of  the  district,  and  requires  in  the  judg- 
ment of  your  petitioners  the  prompt  attention  of  Government. 

Your  petitioners  do  not  pretend  to  judge  between  the  two  contending  parties,  and  em- 
phatically disavow  hostility  to  either.  They,  however,  feel  persuaded  that  the  question 
is  surrounded  by  such  difficulties,  by  reason  of  the  strong  jiersonal  interests  involved  in  it 
of  both  the  parties,  that  without  a  public  and  efficient  inquiry  it  will  be  ho|>elesa,  your 
petitioners  believe,  for  Government  as  well  as  the  public  at  large  to  arrive  at  a  correct 
and  impartial  solution  in  regard  to  it. 

There  are  two  subjects  connected  with  the  cultivation  of  indigo,  which  your  petitioners 
think  above  all  others  particularly  call  for  this  inquiry.  Your  Honor  is  aware  that  among 
other  things  the  loudest  complaints  have  been  made  by  the  ryots,  whether  with  justice  or 
not,  your  petitioners  do  not  feel  competent  to  decide,  against  the  low  rates  of  remunera- 
tion," compared  to  other  articles  of  cultivation,  of  rice  given  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
indigo  plant,  and  the  system  of  advances  in  vogue  in  the  indigo  factories  of  Lower  Bengal. 

In  l&oti,  your  petitioners,  in  common  with  the  estimable  and  philanthropic  body  of 
Protestant  Missionaries  of  Bengal,  prayed  of  the  Government  for  a  Commission  of  Inquiry 
of  the  kind  referred  to  above.  In  the  present  prayer,  however,  they  feel  it  a  particular 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  state  that  they  have  the  concurrence  of  the  European  planters 
immediately  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  indigo,  who  in  their  recent  petition  to  your 
honour  have  openly  "  courted  the  fullest  inquiries." 

A  Commission  of  Inquiry  of  the  kind  prayed  for  has  long  been  desiderated.  "Whether 
as  regards  the  interests  of  the  planters,  or  those  of  the  ryots,  a  searching,  patient,  and 
unbiassed  inquiry  has  been  held  to  be  the  only  means  by  which  a  true  solution  of  this 
intricate  and  important  question  can  be  discovered,  and  the  real  character  of  the  facts  so 
vehemently  disputed  on  both  sides  established.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  sole  means  which 
will,  above  all,  settle  the  position  of  the  ryot,  who  has  been  unceasing  in  his  complaints, 
and  clear  up  the  future  of  Hritish  enterprise  in  the  interior ;  the  fusion  of  which  with 
native  capital  and  industry  is  justly  considered  to  be  the  main  security  for  the  progress  of 
the  country  in  material  prosperity. 

Your  petitioners  have  observed  with  regret  that  it  has  been  recommended  to  your 
Honor  to  bring  "  special  legislation,"  to  bear  upon  British  enterprise  in  the  Mofussil,  by- 
way of  encouragement.  Much  as  your  petitioners  value  British  enterprise  in  India ; 
much  as  they  hope  for  the  introduction  of  British  capital,  energy,  and  skill  into  this  land, 
as  the  pioneer  of  progress;  much  as  they  look  to  European  science  and  its  application  for 
the  development  of  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  this  country,  they  would  reckon  it  as 
humiliating,  as  discreditable  to  British  settlers,  and  unfortunate  for  the  people,  if  those 
excellent  advantages,  which  cannot  be  undervalued  without  gross  positive  injustice,  could 
not  be  obtained  without  the  aid  of  "  special  legislation." 

Your  petitioners  would  therefore  pray  that  your  Honor  may  be  pleased  to  consider 
the  propriety  of  issuing  a  Commission  of  Inquiry,  consisting  of  such  a  number 
of  persons  as  your  Honor  may  deem  fit,  into  the  cultivation  of  indigo  in  Lower 
Bengal,  with  special  reference  to  the  rates  of  remuneration  and  the  system  of 
advances  connected  therewith. 

And  your  petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound,  shall  ever  pray. 


rrom 
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from  .4.  i?.  Young,  Esq.,  Secrelary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal  to  the 
Honorary  Secretary  to  the  British  Indian  Association  (No.  1540),  dated 
5  April  1860. 

Sir, 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  22d  ultimo,  I  am  directed  to  refer  you  to  the 
A«t  **  to  enforce  the  fulfilment  of  indigo  contracts,  and  to  provide  for  the 
£>pointruent  of  a  Commission  of  Inquiry,"  which  was  passed  by  the  Legislative 
O^cuncil  on  Saturday  last. 


i*~rom  A.  R.  Young,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to  the  Officiat- 
ing Secret ary  to  the  ludigo  Planters'  Association  (No.  1539),  dated  5  April 
1860. 

Sir, 

In  continuation  of  my  letter  to  your  address  of  the  22d  ultimo,  I  am  directed 
"to  refer  you  to  the  Act  *'  to  enforce  the  fulfilment  of  indigo  contracts,  and  to 
j>x-ovide  for  the  appointment,  of  a  Commission  of  Inquiry,"  which  was  passed  by 
tlie  Legislative  Council  on  Saturday  last,  which  the  Lieutenant  Governor  trusts 
-v*rill  meet  the  objects  of  the  association. 


I^rom  A.  Forbes,  £>q.,  Officiating  Secretary  of  Indigo  Planters'  Association,  to 
A.  R.  Young,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  dated  Calcutta, 
10  April  1860. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  No.  1539, 
***ited  the  6th  instant. 

I  am  directed  by  the  Central  Committee  of  the  ludigo  Planters'  Association 
*o  express  their  thanks  for  the  law  to  enforce  the  fulfilment  of  indigo  contracts, 
**xid  to  state  that  they  hail  with  much  satisfaction  the  provision  made  in  that  Act 
i<ir  the  appointment  of  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  relations  between  indigo 
J>lanters  anil  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  to  express  a  hope,  on  the  part  of  the 
-Association,  that  the  appointment  of  the  Commission  shall  not  be  long  delayed. 
Xf  the  Commission  commence  its  inquiries  immediately  after  the  present  sowing 
season,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  its  labours  might  be  completed  before  October  next, 
"When  the  sowings  and  arrangements  for  the  next  season  must  commence.  Enough 
'Would  be  then  known  at  least  to  set  at  rest  the  question  whether  indigo  planting, 
as  conducted  at  present,  is  to  be  permitted  by  law  to  continue,  or  whether  the 
CSovernmeiit  intends  to  interfere  to  any  considerable  extent  between  the  planter 
stud  the  cultivator,  and  arrangements  might  be  made,  modified  according  to  the 
extent  of  such  interference,  for  the  cultivation  of  indigo  for  the  next  season. 


I*"rom  A.  Grote,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  the  Nuddea  Division,  to  the  Secretary 
to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  Fort  William  (No.  98  Ct.),  dated  Allipore, 
16  April  1860. 

Sir, 

I  beg  to  lay  before  Government  an  original  reference  from  the  magistrate  of 
iNuddea,  dated  13th  instant,  with  its  enclosures.  As  I  had  previously  sent  to 
tie  Legal  Remembrancer  for  copies  of  the  Jessore  magistrate's  letter*  I  beg  to 
Append  it  also,  and  its  enclosures. 

2.  Not  concurring  in  Mr.  Beaufort's  view  of  the  law,  I  had  drawn  up  the 
accompanying  note,  which  I  had  intended  to  submit  for  the  approval  of  his 
Honor  the  Lieutenant  Governor. 

7a.  d  d  2  3.  It 
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3.  It  will  be  seen  that  I  support,  generally,  Mr.  Herschel's  opinion,  and  if  I 
remember  rightly,  what  was  said  by  the  Right  honourable  James  Wilson,  when 
he  moved  the  amendment  of  the  second  section  of  the  Bill,  on  a  construction  of 
the  law,  is  that  which  was  intended  to  be  put  on  it. 

4.  I  request  the  return  of  the  original  enclosures. 


From  W.J.Herschel,  Esq.,  Officiating  Magistrate  of  Nuddea,  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Circuit,  Nuddea  Division  (No.  101  Ct.),  dated  Nuddea,  13  April  1800. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  copy  of  a  letter  received  from  the  Legal  Remem- 
brancer on  a  reference  made  to  him  by  the  magistrate  of  Je<sore  and  myself, 
putting  certain  questions  to  him  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  new  Indigo  Bill. 

2.  I  have  no  copy  of  the  letter  that  went  to  him,  nor  of  the  questions  put ; 
but  I  think  I  am  stating  them  fairly  thus  : 

Question  1.  A  ryot  having  taken  cash  advance  upon  agreement  to  cul- 
tivate for  a  specific  number  of  years,  including  the  current  season,  docs  the 
wording  of  the  law  admit  of  the  case  being  adjudicated  by  the  magistrate  ? 
—On  this  we  agreed  that  the  law  applied  to  such  a  case. 

Question  2.  A  ryot  having  taken  advance  in  some  former  year  to  sow 
indigo,  but  without  fixing  any  specific  limit  to  the  number  of  years  for 
which  the  agreement  was  to  hold,  can  the  magistrate  order  him  to  sow  this 
year  on  any  ground  but  one,  viz.,  that  by  receipt  of  a  cash  advance  this 
season  the  ryot  has  coufirmed  the  contract  ? — It  appeared  to  me  that  he 
could  not.  The  magistrate  of  Jessore  considered  (as  I  understand  him) 
that  any  act  of  the  ryots  which  proved  his  consent  to  the  continuance  of 
the  contract,  gave  force  to  the  law  against  him,  provided  he  received  cash 
originally. 

3.  As  in  a  meeting  of  six  magisterial  officers  we  were  equally  divided  in 
this  point,  we  decided  on  referring  the  matter  to  the  Legal  Remembrancer  for  his 
opinion. 

4.  His  reply  has  been  received,  but  it  appears  to  me  so  difficult  of  adoption 
that  I  must  beg  for  a  more  distinct  statement  of  the  meaning  of  the  law  from 
higher  authoriiy. 

5.  I  know  not  whether  it  is  quite  proper  of  me  to  put  forward  arguments 
opposed  to  the  view  of  the  Legal  Remembrancer,  but  as  concisely  as  may  he, 
I  venture  to  state  the  grounds  on  which  I  adopted  my  own  view,  and  to  show 
why  I  still  think  them  intact. 

6.  The  terms  of  the  law  are:  if  any  ryot  "has  received  a  cash  advance  upon 
his  agreement  to  cultivate  indigo  plant,  during  the  season  now  current,  the 
magistrate  shall,  if  it  be  still  feasible,  order  him  to  sow,  and  shall  fix  an  equit- 
able sum  as  damages  for  failing  to  comply  with  the  order. 

7.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  magistrate  has  no  option  on  the  case  thus  put,  to 
decline  giving  the  order  to  sow. 

His  functions  as  judge  in  equity  commence  when  he  assesses  the  penalty  for 
a  refusal  to  comply  wi*h  the  order.  If  the  ryot  agreed  to  sow  this  year,  and 
took  cash  advance  on  that  agreement,  an  order  to  sow  must  follow.  The  order 
may  be  a  harsh  one  (as  in  the  case  put  by  the  Legal  Remembrancer  of  a  10 
years'  agreement  on  conditions  obviously  unprofitable  to  the  ryot),  but  the 
penalty  in  such  a  case  is  at  the  magistrate's  discretion. 

8.  The  case  of  a  10  years'  agreement  is  herein  precisely  similar  to  that  of 
an  agreement  for  this  year  only.  The  order  to  sow  must  issue  on  an  agree- 
ment clenched  by  cash.  It  may  be  as  harsh  an  order  as  in  the  other  case; 
hut  the  penalty  for  refusal  depends  on  the  equitable  nature  of  the  contract. 

9.  But  the  Legal  Remembrancer,  proceeding  on  the  principles  of  civil  law, 
and  putting  out  of  sight  the  criminal  and  exceptional  nature  of  the  present  law, 
argues  that  in  the  case  of  a  10  years'  agreement,  unprofitable  to  the  ryot,  no 
order  to  sow  should  Usue  unless  the  planter  can  prove  that  he  has  given  other 
advantages  which  supply  the  place  of  the  customary  renewed  advance. 

10.  This 
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10.  This  argument,  it  seems  to  me,  tends  to  assimilate  the  case  of  an  agree- 
ment for  a  specific  term  with  that  of  an  agreement  unlimited  in  time.  It  tends, 
by  denying  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  law  in  the  former  case,  where  it 
reads  in  favour  of  one  of  the  parties,  to  admit  of  a  liberal  interpretation  of  it 
in  his  favour  in  the  latter,  where  it  rends  against,  him.  It  makes  the  entire 
question  one  of  pure,  equity  in  both  cases. 

Yet  I  confess  I  cannot  see  how  a  specific  contract  to  sow  during  a  specific 
term,  which  includes  this  particular  season,  and  which  was  clenched  by  cash 
when  made,  can  be  put  out  of  the  pale  of  the  law,  nor  how  a  contract  which 
does  not  specify  this  particular  season  can  be  brought  within  it.  If  the  latter 
have  been  renewed  by  any  means,  specially  with  regard  to  this  season,  it  becomes 
a  new  contract  to  sow  this  season,  and  it  only  remains  for  the  magistrate,  in 
compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  law,  to  call  for  proof  that  a  cash  advance  was 
given,  not  upon  so:nc  previous,  but  upon  this  recent  agreement. 

11.  The  Legal  Remembrancer  ends  his  letter  by  saying, — 

44  But  if  the  agreement  had  reference  only  to  last  season,  it  would  not,  I 
apprehend,  be  held  valid  in  the  current  season  without  an  express  renewal  by 
the  parties  concerned." 

What  is  an  express  renewal?  It  appears  to  me  that  the  terms  of  the  law 
are  inflexibly  accurate.  The  receipt  of  cadi  advance  is  the  only  expression  to 
which  we  criminal  authorities  are  allowed  to  listen. 

12.  In  adopting  and  adhering  to  this  view,  it  is  quite  possible  that  some  cases 
of  injustice  to  the  planter  may  occur,  such  us  that  of  a  ryot  having  altogether 
evaded  his  contract  last  season  ;  he  probably  ought  to  sow  this  year ;  but  while 
the  words  of  the  law  continue  as  at.  present,  I  cannot,  turn  it  as  I  may,  consider 
myself  responsible  for  such  injustice. 


From-E.  W.  Molony,  Esq.,  Officiating  Magistrate  of  Jessore,  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Legal  Affairs,  Fort  William,  dated  Damoorhooda,  7  April  1880. 

Sir, 

I  rave  the  honour  to  submit  the  enclosed  memoranda  of  the  construction 
piaced  upon  the  Indigo  Bill,  by  the  officers  (as  per  margin),*  who  have  severally 
signed  them,  and  shall  be  much  obliged  by  your  favouring  us  with  your  opinion 
as  to  which  is  the  correct  view. 

2.  I  have  been  requested  to  refer  this  question,  as  it  is  very  desirable  that 
same  construction  may  be  placed  on  the  law  by  all  officers  concerned  in  the 
administration  thereof. 

3.  Be  pleased  to  favour  me  with  your  opinion  as  early  as  possible,  sending  a 
CoPy  of  the  same  to  the  address  of  the  Officiating  Magistrate  of  Nuddea. 

Please  to  address  an  answer  to  me,  Damoorhooda,  vid  Nischindipore. 


Memorandum. 

jJ®*-    I  hold  that  the  terras  of  the  law  admit  of  a  magistrate's  taking  up  a  case  under  the 
«^  Bill,  no  matter  in  what  year  the  cash  advance  was  made,  provided  the  agreement 
*  *->t  a  specified  and  limited  number  of  years,  and  included  the  present  season. 

ttj^?  ~      I  no'd  that  a  ryot  having  received  cash  advance  last  year,  without  having  fixed  any 
^J^^    t «  the  continuance  of  the  contract,  or  expressly  or  impliedly  agreed  with  reference  to 
**-«lvance  to  cultivate  this  year,  cannot  be  ordered  to  sow  tlus  year,  unless  by  the 
1 1 »  t  of  a  second  cash  advance  this  season,  he  has  confirmed  and  continued  the  contract. 

(signed)       W.  J.  Herschel, 

Officiating  Magistrate. 


with  the  above  opinion. 


(signed)       G.  Tuylt 


or, 

Assistant  Magistrate. 


» 

r.  E.  W.  Molony,  Officiating  Magistrate  of  Jessore ;  Mr.  W.  J.  Hcrschel,  Officiating  Magis- 
Mr  Nuddea;  Mr.  C.  B.  Skinner,  Joint  Magistrate;  Mr.  M.  O.  Taylor,  Joint  Magistrate; 

T.  Maclean,  Joint  Magistrate ;  Mr.  C.  G.  D.  Betu,  Deputy  Magistrate. 

"?^%  D  D  3 
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As  I  am  of  opinion  that,  to  make  me  to  receive  a  ease  under  the  law,  cash  must  have 
been  received  this  mison,  I  disagree  with  the  first  of  the  above  minutes. 

(signed)       A.  T.  Maclean. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Hersc-hcl  in  the  view  he  has  taken  of  the  indigo  law  being  applicable 
to  unexpired  agreement*  to  cultivate  indigo  for  a  specified  term  of  years,  whenever  the 
advance  may  have  been  made. 

I  am  also  of  opinion  that  it  will  apply  to  cases  in  which  the  evidence  shows  the  agree- 
ment was  intended  to  extend  to  the  present  ecason,  though  no  term  iB  specified,  where 
there  may  have  originally  heen  a  cash  advance  not  paid  off,  and  where  the  ryots  may  have 
by  any  act  admitted  that  the  agreement  is  still  in  force,  even  though  no  fresh  cash  advance 
may  have  been  made  to  him  this  season. 

(signed)       E.  W.  Molony. 

I  agree  entirely  with  Mr.  Molony's  view. 

(signed)       C.  B.  Skimier. 

I  agree  wiUi  Mr.  Molony's  constructions  of  the  Bilk 

(signed)       A.  G.  D.  Betis. 


From  F.  Beaufort,  Esq.,  Superintendent  and  Remembrancer  of  Legal  Affairs, 
to  the  Officiating  Magistrate  of  Jessore  (No.  524,  Fort  William),  dated 
10  April  1860. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  7th  instant, 
regarding  the  Bill  to  enforce  the  fulfilment  of  indigo  contracts,  which  was  read  a 
third  time  in  the  Legislative  Council  on  the  31st  ultimo. 

2.  Under  Sections  1  and  9  of  the  Bill,  you  require  an  agreement  to  cultivate 
indigo  plant  during  the  season  now  current,  and  a  cash  advance  made  upon  that 
agreement.  On  these  conditions  you  have  jurisdiction.  But  if  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  do  not  embrace  the  current  season,  or  if  no  cash  advance  has  been 
made  on  that  agreement,  you  cannot  interfere. 

3.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Bill  which  requires  that  the  agreement  should  specify 
a  limited  number  of  years;  and  therefore  I  think  that  Mr.  Herschel  is  in  error 
when  he  makes  it  essential  that  the  agreement  should  be  for  a  specified  and 
limited  number  of  years.  But,  doubtless,  some  consideration  of  the  time  involved 
is  requisite.  The  law  is  professedly  temporary  ;  and  a  summary  power  has  been 
given  to  you  for  a  specified  purpose.  In  th?  exercise  of  that  power  you  are 
bound  by  Section  3  to  regard  the  considerations  of  equity  ;  and  where  the  agree- 
ment does  not  involve  fair  reciprocal  obligation,  as  judged  by  local  custom,  it 
should  not  be  enforced,  although  the  bare  terms  of  the  law  are  strictly  applicable 
to  it.  Consequently,  if  the  agreement  stipulates  for  t?ie  cultivation  of  land  for  a 
long  period  of  years,  or  in  perpetuity,  without  a  cash  advance,  which  can  equitably 
be  presumed  to  have  afforded  advantage  to  the  ryot  during  the  current  season,  I 
am  of  0|  inion  that  it  ought  not  to  be  enforced.  As,  for  instance,  I  would  not 
apply  the  law  to  the  possible  ca>e  of  a  ryot  contracting  to  cultivate  10  beegabs 
with  indigo  for  10  years,  ou  one  advance  of  20  rupees,  which  has  not  been 
renewed,  unless  the  planter  could  show  that  the  ryot  had  received  corresponding 
benefits  in  some  other  way,  which  would  supply  the  place  of  the  customary 
renewed  advance.  In  the  case  of  agreements  not  renewed  for  the  current  season, 
I  think  that  vou  should  see  whether  the  advances,  either  made  in  cash  or  brought 
forward  iu  the  account,  have  been  marked  off  or  not,  and  that  no  contract 
should  be  enforced  in  the  fulfilment  of  which  the  ryot  has  discharged  the  obliga- 
tions represented  by  the  advances.  And  in  this  view,  you  will  observe,  it  is  not 
required  that  the  agreement  should  specify  a  fixed  number  of  years. 

4.  On  the  second  point  to  which  your  letter  refers,  I  observe  that  nothing  is 
said  in  the  law  about  an  advance  made  in  the  current  season,  and  consequently 
that  Mr.  Herschel's  construction  of  it  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  incorrect;  you 
cannot,  I  think,  restrict  the  administration  of  the  law  to  those  cases  in  which  the 
actual  fact  of  payments  in  the  current  year  is  proved,  to  the  exclusion  of  cases 
in  which  the  contract  regards  the  cultivation  of  the  current  season,  and  in  which 

an 
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an  ,icl  vs-mcc  has  been  made  on  that  contract.  In  the  enforcement  of  the  law  for 
this  s<  •  ti^on.  regard  ought  to  be  had  specially  to  the  cn-tom  which  has  hoi  I  in  the 
conccrri  ;  and  that  will  usually  show  whether  the  contract,  on  which  an  advance 
was  n«  x *.  <le  in  a  previous  year,  is  applicable  to  the  current  season.  It  is  easy  to 
cone i"  1  -v«  cases  in  which  the  ryot  could  not  have  fairly  ;isked  for  renewed  advance 
this  « i »-  •son  ;  as,  for  instance,  where  he  evaded  the  obligation  of  last  year,  and 
consci^  *  <xl  instead  to  hold  the  agreement  good  for  the  eunvnt.  season.  Ihit  if  the 
agree  ii "»  «?nt  had  reference  only  to  last  season,  it  would  not,  I  upprehvnd,  be 
held  ^~  xr^lid  in  the  current  season  without  an  express  renewal  by  the  putties 
<:o:ic<*  1-  n.ed. 


C»T*^vr  forwarded  to  magistrate  of  Nudden,  for  his  information,  at  the  request 
of  die;    innagistrate  <f  .Icssore. 


Note  by  Commissioner. 

1 .  "JThere  must  be,  in  the  first  place,  an  agreement  to  cultivate  plant  during  the 
season  now  current.  The  contract  may  be  a  written  and  producible  one,  in 
whic  Vi  case,  if  proved  to  be  genuine,  and  to  have  been  fairly  entered  into,  the 
magistrate  will  have  jurisdiction,  on  finding  that  a  cash  advance  was  made  at  the 
time  of  its  execution,  and  that  the  ryot  is  still  bound  by  its  conditions  to  supply 
plant. 

^  -     If  the  contract,  when  produced,  does  not  show  conclusively  that  its  con- 
*lit  i  o  riS  ave  binding  on  the  ryot  for  the  current  year,  the  planter  must  show  that 
its   o  conditions  have  become  so  binding  by  the  acceptance,  on  the  ryot's  part,  of  a 
,r"*.*  *  ct  advance  this  year. 

*^  -  If  the  contract  be  not  a  written  and  producible  one,  and  the  ryots  deny  that 
Arxy  s=such  has  ever  been  made  for  the  season  now  current,  then  the  planter  must 
P1**^^  «j  that  the  oral  agreement  has  been  actually  made,  or  has  been  understood  to 
k*2  ade  by  the  ryot's  acceptance  of  a  cash  payment  for  the  current  year. 

,     .^V.  -  Mr.  Forlong  sues  on  a  seven  year's  term  agreement,  which  he  produces. 

1 65  books  show  that  there  are  three  years  yet  to  run,  and  that  an  advance  was 
^^.d  «2  to  defendant  at  the  time  of  execution.  Magistrate*  may  order  specific 
F*  0  *~  fVjnnance. 

-  In  another  case  he  files  an  agreement  which  contains  no  specific  term,  and 
k  >v~<^3  tne  question  doubtful  as  to  whether  it  was  intended  to  bind  the  ryot 
^3"<^>  ml  the  year  in  which  it  was  entered  into,  and  in  which  the  advance  was 
«iu.<_l  Defendant  admits  that  he  received  advance  on  it,  and  that  he  is  in 
'^lc*.-»-iCe  to  the  factory,  but  denies  that  it  binds  him  for  this  year.  The  question 
i-iiiss^^..^  )Jere  js  oey0n(i  the  jurisdiction  of  the  special  court. 

(signed)       A.  Grote,  Commissioner. 


i?rom  A.  R.  Voung,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to  the 
Advocate  General  (No.  1809),  dated  19  April  1860. 

r  Sir, 

Jut  directed  to  forward  to  you  the  accompanying  communication,  in  original,  No.  os  Ct.  0: 


1  r  -  the  Commissioner  of  Nuddea,  on  the  subject  of  the  Bill  to  enforce  the  ful-  g*»  1 
r  of  indigo  contracts,  and  to  request  that  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  ncowres* 

•    c^  *ir  the  Lieutenant  Governor  with  a  legal  opinion  thereon,  such  as  maybe 
B^{^  Vdated  amongst  the  officers  employed  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
1  *■    for  their  guidance. 

^  *  The  return  of  the  original  papers,  with  your  reply,  is  requested. 


T  2.  d  d  4  From 
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From  W.  Ritchie,  Esq.,  Advocate  General,  to  A.  R.  Young,  E«q.,  Secretary  to 
the  Government  of  Bengal,  Calcutta,  21  April  I860. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknow  ledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  No.  1809,  dated 
the  19th  instaut,  and  in  reply  to  forward  the  accompanying  opinion  upon  die 
points  therein  referred  to. 

I  return  the  original  enclosures. 

Opinion. 

In  order  to  give  the  magistrate  jurisdiction,  under  Act  No.  XI.  of  1860,  there 
must  he  proved  an  agreement  to  cultivate  indigo  plant  during  the  present  season, 
and  an  advance  in  cash  upon  that  agreement.  But  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is 
immaterial  for  the  purpos«  of  giving  jurisdiction,  when  the  agreement  was 
entered  into ;  or  whether  it  is  one  applicable  to  the  present  season  only,  or  to 
several  seasons ;  or  whether  it  is  proposed  to  establish  it  by  a  written  instrument, 
expressly  extending  to  the  cultivation  of  the  present  season,  or  by  a  written 
instrument  expressly  extending  to  a  past  season  only,  coupled  with  proof  of  a 
renewal  of  such  agreement,  on  the  same  or  varied  terms,  for  the  present  season, 
or  by  purely  oral  testimony.  And  so  as  to  the  advances :  I  think  that  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  jurisdiction,  it  is  immaterial  when  the  advance  was  made ;  or 
whether  it  was  part  of  the  original  agreement  that  it  should  be  made  or  not, 
provided  the  cash  was  paid  upon  the  footing  of,  and  with  reference  to,  an  agree- 
ment (written  or  verbal,  express  or  to  be  implied  from  the  acts  of  the  parties,  or 
the  usual  custom  in  the  district,  or  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case)  that  plant 
should  be  cultivated  during  the  present  season. 

2.  The  advances  referred  to  in  the  accompanying  papers  may  apparently  be 
ranged  under  three  heads  : — 

1st.  Advances  made  expressly  for  the  present  season. 

As  to  these,  no  question  can  arise,  as  they  clearly  bring  the  case 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrate. 

2d.  Advances  made  during  a  previous  season,  but  upon  entering  into  an 
agreement  to  cultivate,  extending  to  the  present  season,  and  made  generally 
in  respect  of  the  entire  agreement,  or  expressly  in  respect  of  certain  seasons, 
including;  the  present  one. 

Here  also  the  magistrate  will  have  jurisdiction,  and  his  jurisdiction 
will  not  be  taken  away  by  the  circumstance  that  the  advances  thus 
made  generally  upon  the  agreement  have  just  been^worked  out  by  the 
ryot,  so  as  to  leave  him  nothing  in  band  applicable  to  the  present 
season  after  paying  himself  in  full  for  the  last  season. 

3d.  Advances  made  during  a  previous  season,  But  after  the  agreement 
was  entered  into,  and  not  made  in  respect  of  the  agreement  generally,  or  of 
the  cultivation  of  the  present  season,  but  expressly  on  account  of  the  culti- 
vation of  the  season  in  which  they  were  made. 

Here,  unless  a  fresh  advance  has  been  made  for  this  season, 
there  will  be  no  jurisdiction,  even  though  the  advance  for  the  prior 
seasons  have  not  been  worked  out  aud  a  balance  remains  in  the  ryot's 
hand. 

3.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  lay  down  any  rule  beforehand  which  shall  be 
exactly  applicable  to  the  great  variety  of  cases  that  may  arise  under  the  Act ; 
hut.  the  principles  above  stated  may,  I  think,  be  taken  as  the  tests  by  which  the 
magistrate  should  ascertain  whether  a  case  does  or  not  fall  within  the  Act  r 
and  the  following  illustrations  may  further  serve  to  show  how  they  may  be 
app'ied  : — 

Case  1. — An  agreement  is  entered  into  in  1859  to  cultivate  indigo  for  two 
seasons,  viz.  1859  and  1800  ;  n  cash  advance  is  paid  at  the  time,  generally  on 
account  <  f  the  entire  agreement.  Whether  such  cash  advance  has  been  worked 
off  in  the  season  1859  or  not,  the  magistrate  has  jurisdiction. 

Case  2. — Upon  a  similar  agreement,  no  cash  is  paid  at  the  time,  but  a  month 
afterwards  the  Tyot  asks  for  and  receives  an  advance  specifically  for  the  season 

1859, 
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3859,  without  any  reference  to  any  subsequent  season.  Whether  such  advance 
has  been  worked  off  or  not,  the  magistrate  has  no  jurisdiction  unless  some  further 
advance  has  been  made. 

Case  3. — Upon  a  similar  agreement,  no  cash  has  been  paid  at  the  time;  but  a 
month  afterwards  the  ryot  asks  for  and  receives  an  advance,  generally  for  the 
purposes  of  cultivating  under  the  agreement,  or  specifically  for  the  season  of 
1859,  but  with  a  promise,  though  a  verbal  one,  that  if  any  balance  remains  over 
the  surplus  shall  be  applied  to  the  season  1860.  Whether  the  advance  of  1859 
has  been  worked  out  or  not,  the  magistrate  will  have  jurisdiction. 

Case  4. — A  ryot  takes  advance  in  a  former  year  to  cultivate  indigo  without 
fixing  any  specific  limit  to  the  number  of  years  for  which  the  agreement  is  to 
hold.  He  afterwards  expressly,  though  verbally,  agrees  to  cultivate  for  the  pre- 
sent season,  but  receives  no  further  cash  advance. 

This  is  the  second  case  put  by  Mr.  Herschei  in  his  letter  of  13th  instant. 

Here  the  magistrate  will  prima"  facie  have  no  jurisdiction,  even  though  the 
advance  for  the  first  year  has  not  been  worked  out ;  for  primd  facie  an  agreement 
to  cultivate  must  be  deemed  to  be  for  the  current  season  only.  But  if  the  plaintiff 
can  show  that  by  the  custom  of  the  district,  or  other  circumstances,  an  agreement 
to  cultivate  does  really  extend  to  a  certain  number  of  years,  which  would  include 
the  present  one,  the  case  must  be  determined  according  to  the  character  of  the 
advances,  as  in  Cases  1  and  2. 

Case  5. — In  the  case  put  by  Mr.  Beaufort  of  a  ryot  contracting  to  cultivate  10 
biggahs  with  indigo  for  10  years  on  one  advance  of  20  rupees,  which  had  not 
been  renewed,  the  liability  of  the  ryot  ought  not  to  depend,  as  Mr.  Beaufort 
suggests,  upon  the  planter  beinj:  able  to  show  that  the  ryot  had  received  corre- 
sponding benefits  some  other  way,  supposing  there  to  be  a  legal  consideration  to 
support  the  agreement,  as  an  advance,  however  small,  will  be,  and  supposing  the 
terms  not  to  be  so  one-sided  as  to  lead  to  the  inference  of  fraud  or  intimidation 
(in  which  case  the  complaint  will  be  dismissed  under  Section  2),  the  case  must 
turn  upon  the  same  question  as  the  other  cases,  1,  2,  and  3  ;  viz.  whether  there 
was  an  advance  upon  the  agreement  lor  the  present  season.  If  the  advance  was 
general,  or  was  by  nn  express  agreement  made  applicable  to  the  present  season, 
the  magistrate  would  have  jurisdiction  in  the  case  ;  whereas,  if  the  advance  was 
made  subsequently  to  the  agreement,  and  was  specially  limited  to  the  agreement 
to  cultivate  for  the  first  year,  or  any  year  before  the  present  one,  he  would  not 
have  such  jurisdiction. 

I  quite  concur  in  the  remarks  made  in  Mr.  Herschel's  letter  of  the  13th 
instant,  paragraphs  6  to  10,  upon  this  part  of  Mr.  Beaufort's  letter,  para- 
graph 3. 

iCase  6. — An  advance  is  proved  to  have  been  made  in  cash  specially  for  the 
#/i."vation  of  a  former  season. 
^Yfa-e  planter  makes  no  fresh  advance  for  the  present  season,  but  makes  a  rc- 
8&»i<>n  of  an  old  debt,  or  an  allowance  of  rents  in  accounts  in  lieu  of  a  cash 
^J-v  a.  nee  to  the  present  season. 

-A  ssuming  the  past  advance  not  to  be  applicable  to  the  present  season,  the  sub- 
«iueiit  remission,  allowance  in  accounts,  or  set  off,  will  not  constitute  a  cash 
ad%r-  a.  nee  so  as  to  give  jurisdiction  under  the  Act. 

_  With  respect  to  Mr.  Herschel's  memorandum,  I  think  that  in  his  first 
pc-s*  ^Taph*(l),  the  restriction  as  to  the  agreement  being  for  a  specified  and 
W  i-fc^d  number  of  years  is  too  strict,  and  should  be  omitted  ;  and  that  in  para- 
pa  2,  after  the  words  "  a  ryot  having  received  cash  advance  la>t  year  without 
^  i  ^r»g  fixed  any  term  to  the  continuance  of  the  contract,"  the  words  "  or  ex- 
sly  or  impliedly  agreed  with  reference  to  such  advance  to  cultivate  this 
"  |  (2),  should  be  inserted. 


w-\  <  >)  I  hold  that  the  terms  of  the  law  admit  of  a  magistrate'*  taking  up  a  awe  under  the  Indigo 
*  1  »      no  matter  in  wliat  year  the  cash  advance  was  made,  provided  the  agreement  included  the 


„  C  -  )  1  i,0id  that  a  not,  haying  received  cosh  advance  last  year  without  having  fixed  any  term 
*  continuance  of  the  contract  for  exmtssly  or  impliedly  agreed  with  reference  to  such  advance 

\'r^  ititate  this  year),  cannot  be  ordered  to  sow  this  year,  unless  by  the  receipt  of  a  second  cash 
,  ibis  season  he  has  confirmed  and  continued  the  contract. 

E  E 
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In  Mr.  Molony's  memorandum,  paragraph  2,  I  think,  that  after  the  words  * 
(3),  "  I  am  also  of  opinion  that  it  will  apply  to  cases  in  which,"  the  words  "  the 
evidence  shows  the  agreement  was  intended  to  extend  to  the  present  season 
though  no  term  is  specified,  "  should  be  inserted. 

5.  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Beaufort  in  his  remarks  in  paragraphs  2  and  4  of 
his  letter,  upon  the  second  point  touched  in  Mr.  Herscliel's  and  Mr.  Molony's 
memorandums. 

(i.  In  the  second  illustration  given  in  Mr.  Grote's  proposed  circular,  f  I  do  not 
think  that  the  question  raised  should  he  said  to  be  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Special  Court.  I  think  that  in  such  a  case  the  question,  being  doubtful,  would 
be  fully  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrate,  and  would  be  the  question 
which  the  magistrate  ought  to  try.  If  satisfied,  on  the  whole  evidence,  that  the 
ryot  is  right  in  saying  that  he  never  agreed  to  be  bound  bevond  the  year,  the 
magistrate  will  of  course  dismiss  the  case  ;  but  if  satisfied  that  the  agreement, 
though  verbal,  did  extend  to  the  present  year,  the  magistrate  should  decide  the 
case  according  to  the  nature  of  the  evidence,  upon  the  same  principles  as  Cases 
1,  2,  and  3. 


To  the  Commissioner  of  Rajshahye 
(No.  1883);  dated  the  23d  April 
1800. 

Sir, 


I  am  directed  by  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  to  forward  to  you,  for  distri- 
bution, &c. 


To  the  Commissioner  of  Nuddea 
(No.  1884);  dated  the  23d  -April 
1800. 

Sir, 


With  reference  to  your  letter,  No.  98 
Ct.,  dated  the  16th  instant,  the  original 
enclosures  of  which  are  herewith  re- 
turned, lam  directed  by  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  to  forward  to  you  fur  distribution  amongst  the  officers  of  your  division 
empowered  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act  to  enforce  the  fulfilment  of  indigo 
contracts,  25  copies  of  an  opinion  by  the  Advocate  General  on  certain  points  con- 
nected with  the  working  of  that  law. 

I  have,  &c. 
(signed)       A.  R.  Young, 

Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal. 


—  No.  21.  — 

From  A.  Forbes,  lwj.,  Officiating  Secretary  to  the  Indigo  Planters'  Association, 
to  the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  dated  2,  Old  Post  Office-street, 
March  1800. 

Sir, 

A  report  has  appeared  in  the  "  Englishman"  of  this  morning  that  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Ashley  Eden  is  about  to  be  re-appointed  magistrate  of  Baraset,  and 
another  report  is  iu  circulation  that  that  gentleman  is  about  to  be  posted  to 
Moorshedabad. 

2.  The  ryots  of  both  these  districts  have  manifested  a  very  bad  spirit  with 
regard  to  indigo  cultivation,  which  prevails  largely  there. 


*  (3)  I  am  also  of  opinion  that  it  will  apply  to  cases  in  which  [the  evidence  show  the  agreement 
not  intended  to  extend  to  the  present  season,  though]  no  term  is  specified  where  there  may  have 
originally  been  a  cask  advance,  not  paid  off.  and  where  the  ryot*  may  have  by  any  act  admitted 
that  the  agreement  is  still  in  force,  even  though  no  fresh  cash  advauce  may  have  been  made  to  him 
this  season. 

t  (B  )  In  another  case  the  plaintiff  files  an  agreement  which  contains  no  specific  term,  and  leaves 
the  question  doubtful  aa  to  whether  it  was  inteuded  to  bind  the  ryot  beyond  the  year  in  which  it 
«ti  entered  into,  and  in  which  the  advance  was  made.  Defendant  admits  that  he  received  advance 
on  it,  and  that  be  is  in  balaneo  to  the  Factory,  but  denies  that  it  binds  him  for  this  year.  (Th« 
question  raised  here  is  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Special  Court). 
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3.  It  is"  believed  that  the  Government  of  Bengal  is  doing  its  utmost  to  suppress 
the  agitation  in  these  districts,  and  I  have  the  honour  to  observe  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Association,  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Eden  to  any  indigo  district  will  bo  attended  with  the  worst  consequences,  as  that 
gentleman  has  identified  himself  in  every  way,  both  publicly  and  privately,  with 
opposition  to  indigo  cultivation. 


From  ,1.  Ii.  Young,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to  the 
Officiating  Secretarv  to  the  Indigo  Planters' Association  (No.  1115),  dated 
23d  March  1800. 

Sir, 

J  am  directed  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter,  dated  the  22d  instant,  bringing  to  notice  two  contradictory  reports  regard- 
jjig  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Eden. 

Jri  reply,  I  am  desired  to  state  for  the  information  of  the  Association,  that  it 
e>o  Jmppens  that  before  the  receipt  of  your  letter  Mr.  Eden  had  been  appointed 
To  C»  ittack,  and  another  gentleman  to  Moorshedabad.    This  makes  it  unnecessary 
t.<^  «~i»y  more  in  reply  to  your  communication  than  that  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
Vs  hound  to  affirm  that  to  whatever  office  Mr.  Eden  might  be  appointed,  the 
Lit* i-i  tenant  Governor  does  not  entertain  a  doubt  that  Mr.  Eden  would  act  with 
perf«_*ct  fairness  between  all  men  and  all  classes. 


—  No.  22.  — 

Petition-  from  the  Inhabitants  in  the  Districts  of  Nuddea  and  Jessore  to  the 
Honourable  J.  P.  Grant,  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Bengal. 

IThe  humble  Pe  tition  of  the  undersigned  Ryots  of  sundry  villages  herein 
belou  -named,  in  the  districts  of  Nuddea  and  .Jessore— 

Respectfully  showeth, 
That  your  petitioners  being  sorely  oppressed  by  the  proceedings  of  Mr. 
.   c*°-~ge  Meares  and  sundry  other  persons,  carrying  on  the  manufacture  of 
indigo  in  the  above-named  districts,  respectfully  appeal  to  your  Honor  for  pro- 
Action. 

2-    That  your  petitioners,  finding  the  cultivation  of  the  indigo  plant  very 
11  Profitable,  in  iact,  ruinously  unprofitable  to  them,  have  refused  to  enter  into 
^0tlti-acts  to  cultivate  the  plant,  and  therefore  the  manufacturers  have  in  various 
^■y  s  proceeded  to  oppress  them,  with  a  view  to  force  them  to  enter  into  such 
°n  ***acts. 

s0r3  *■  Tnat  y°UT  petitioners  having  petitioned  the  joint  magistrate  of  Zillah  Jes- 
fitio^**  Mr.  Skinner,  the  latter  functionary  told  them  that  they  must  sow  indigo 
of  *ut*  ,n  ordtr  10  coerce  them  into  a  compliance  with  his  orders,  ordered  49 

U1o  *^  eir  feWow  villagers  into  confinement  for  short  periods  on  the  pretence  that 
y    had  been  guilty  of  contempt  of  court. 

pet.  —  That  these  proceedings  of  the  joint  magistrate  of  Jessore  have  thrown  your 
Oq^  ^  doners  into  consternation,  und  they  know  not  how  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
so  ^l  °f  y°ur  Honor's  late  proclamation  when  they  find  the  district  authorities 

^cnly  inclined  to  set  its  provisions  at  naught. 

M  ^  ~    That  the  joint  magistrate  is  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  factories  of  Mr.  George 
Tes,  and  issues  many  of  his  orders  from  there. 

v\^-  t  That  Mr-  George  Meares  has  thus  opportunities  to  operate  upon  the  con- 
T>T>o^  m  <>ns  of  the  magistrate  in  a  manner  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  justice  and 
J  Vidicial  to  your  petitioners. 

fc^^  »  Tna*  Mr.  George  Meares  has,  as  your  petitioners  understand,  advanced 
^<Jry  charges  against  them  in  a  letter  or  report  addressed  to  your  Honor. 
7  a-  b  e  2  These 
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These  charges,  your  petitioners  beg  leave  distinctly  to  state,  are  utterly  ground- 
less; your  petitioners  have  not  been  guilty  of  any  the  slightest  breach  of  the 
peace,  their  sole  aim  being  to  avoid  being  made  to  enter  into  contracts  which 
are  likely  to  prove  heavy  looses  to  them. 

8.  Wherefore,  your  petitioners  pray  that  your  Honor  will  be  pleased  to  warn 
Mr.  Skinner  against  acting  otherwise  than  in  the  spirit  of  your  Honor's  pro- 
clamation, and  generally  in  a  fair  and  impartial  spirit. 

And  your  petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound,  shall  ever  pray. 


(No.  1289.) 

Extract  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Bengal  in  the 
Judicial  Department,  under  date  the  28th  of  March  1860. 

Read  a  petition  from  Ushruff  Mundul,  Mochee  Mundul,  Obedul  Mundul  and 
others,  ryots  of  certain  villages  in  the  districts  of  Nuddea  and  Jcssore,  complain- 
ing against  the  proceedings  of  Mr.  George  Meares  and  other  persons  engaged  in 
the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  indigo. 

The  petitioners  represent  that  having  refused,  on  account  of  the  unprofitable- 
ness of  the  business,  to  enter  into  contracts  to  cultivate  indigo,  they  have  been  in 
various  ways  oppressed  by  Mr.  Meares  and  oilier  indigo  planters,  with  a  view  to 
force  them  to  enter  into  such  contracts  against  their  will;  and  that,  having  laid 
their  grievances  before  the  officiating  joint  magistrate  of  Jcssorc,  Mr.  C.  B.  Skin- 
ner, they  have  not  only  failed  to  obtain  any  redress  from  that  officer,  but  that 
they  have  been  told  by  him  "  that  they  must  sow  indigo,"  and  that  49  of  their 
fellow  villagers  have  been  imprisoned  by  him,  for  the  ostensible  offence  of  con- 
tempt of  court,  but  really  in  order  to  coerce  them  into  compliance  with  the 
orders  passed  by  him  in  favour  of  the  planters.  They  assert  also  that  between 
the  officiating  joint  magistrate  and  Mr.  Meares  a  degree  of  intimacy  exist?  which 
is  extremely  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  justice  in  any  case  in  which  Mr. 
Meares  may  be  a  party. 

Ordered,  that  the  petitioners  be  informed  that  if  it  is  really  true  that  any  one 
has  oppressed  them  with  a  view  to  force  them  to  enter  into  contracts,  they  have 
only  to  complain  to  the  magistrate,  bringing  forward  evidence  in  support  of  their 
allegations,  or  to  file  actions  against  the  wrong-doer  in  the  muonsiff's  court,  or 
simultaneously  to  adopt  both  courses.  But  that  if  they  commit  any  riot  or 
breach  of  the  peace,  they  will  su  rely  be  punished. 

As  regards  the  injustice  which  the  petitioners  have  imputed  to  the  officiating 
joint  magistrate  in  dealing  with  their  case,  they  are  informed  that  Mr.  Skinner 
has  been  called  upon  to  submit  a  report  upon  the  subject  for  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor's  consideration. 


From  A  R.  Young,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Nuddea  (No.  1290),  dated  the  28th  March  i860). 

Sir, 

I  am  directed  to  forward  to  you  the  accompanying  copy  of  a  petition  pre- 
sented by  Ushruff  Mundul  and  other  ryots  of  certain  villages  in  the  district  of 
Nuddea  and  Jessorc,  complaining  of  the  oppression  practised  upon  them  by  Mr. 
Mears  and  other  indigo  planters,  and  against  the  proceedings  of  Mr.  C.  B. 
Skinner,  the  officiating  joint  magistrate  of  Jessore, 

2.  The  petitioners  have  been  informed  that  if  it  is  really  true  that  any  one  has 
oppressed  them  with  a  view  to  force  them  to  enter  into  contracts,  they  have  only 
to  complain  to  the  magistrate,  bringing  forward  evidence  in  support  of  their 
allegations,  or  to  tile  actions  against  the  wrong-doer  in  the  moousiff's  court,  or 
simultaneously  to  adopt  both  courses.  And  they  have,  at  the  same  time,  been 
warned  that  if  they  commit  any  riot  or  breach  of  the  peace,  they  will  surely  be 
punished. 

3.  The  Lieutenant  Governor  desires  that  you  will  direct  the  magistrate  to  take 
all  possible  pains  to  impress  the  same  thing  on  these  petitioners,  and  on  all  other 

ryots 
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ryots  who  may  make  general  complaints  of  oppression  in  order  to  induce  them  to 
contract  to  grow  indigo. 

4.  It  is  beyond  all  necessary  to  be  extremely  careful  in  the  execution  of  the 
new  law,  and  in  all  proceedings  connected  with  indigo  cultivation,  not  to  con- 
found ryots  who  have  not  contracted  and  taken  cash  advances  for  the  current 
season  with  those  who  have ;  and  when  the  question  of  fact  is  raised,  to  spare  no 
pains,  in  the  truest  spirit  of  equity  between  both  parties,  to  get  at  the  real  truth, 
lou  are  desired  studiously  to  impress  this  principle  on  all  the  magistrates 
subordinate  to  you. 

5.  With  reference  to  the  petitioners'  complaints  against  the  Officiating  Joint 
Magistrate  of  Jessore,  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  call  upon  Mr.  Skinner  to  submit, 
through  you,  an  explanation  of  the  matter  alleged  regarding  him. 


(No.  1291.) 

Copy  of  paras.  2  to  4,  forwarded  to  the  Commissioner  of  Rajahshye,  for  his 
in  formation. 


Fx-oxn  A.  Grote,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  the  Nuddea  Division,  to  the  Secretary  to 
t  lie  Government  of  Bengal,  Fort  William  (No.  94  Ct.),  dated  Allipore,  the  14th 
"  .pril  I860. 

Sir, 

►n  receiving  your  letter  (No.  1290),  dated  28th  ultimo,  with  enclosure,  No.  o,  dated  2Q 
I  i  ssued  the  annexed  orders  to  the  magistrates  of  Nuddea,  Jessore,  and  Barraset,  oltimo. 
ara  ci  called  for  the  explanation  required  from  Mr.  Skinner. 

£2-  This  explanation*  I  now  beg  to  lay  before  his  Honor  the  Lieutenant     •  in  original. 
Governor,  together  with  copy  of  Mr.  Molony's  letter,  forwarding  it.    The  case 
of*  _*  lie  49  men  alluded  to  in  the  petition  as  having  been  imprisoned  by  Mr. 
Skinner  is,  as  I  suspected  when  I  read  the  passage,  that  of  rescue  reported  to 
Government  on  the  23d  ultimo. 


Fj'oiT-*  A.  Grote,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  the  Nuddea  Division,  to  the  Magistrates 
Jessore,  Nuddea,  and  Barraset  (No.  5  Circular),  dated  Allipore,  the  29th 
^VTsa.rch  1860. 

_  Sir, 

*  x  following  extract  from  Government  Order  (No.  1 290),  dated  28th  instant, 
0r\  petition  presented  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor  by  Achruf  Mundul  and 

°t  '.lek**s,  ryots  of  certain  villages  in  Nuddea  and  Jessore,  are  appended  for  your 
S.u'cl^_nce<    The  purport  of  the  petition  was  to  complain  generally  of  the  oppres- 
1o,'1s     practised  on  the  petitioners  by  Mr.  Meares  and  other  planters,  and  of  the 
Procs^i  ^dincs  of  Mr.  Skinner.    Paras.  2,  3,  and  4. 

You  are  requested  further  to  warn  villagers  that  clamorous  and  disorderly 
^1  -         Tings  under  the  pretext  for  petitioning  will  not  be  allowed.  Everything 
i  v  1 5^  It  they  may  have  to  urge  will  be  patiently  listened  to,  but  they  will  be 
to  urge  far  more  effectually  by  entrusting  their  petition  to  a  few  than  by 
v  ^^^»ting  it  in  a  crowd. 

-     Mr.  Skinner  is  required  by  his  Honor  the  Lieutenant  Governor  to  furnish  To  Jesaore  onh 
j  planation  of  his  proceedings  complained  of  in  the  Petition,  which  is  herewith 

rVk* Girded  to  you  for  communication  to  that  gentleman. 


72.  b  b  3 
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From  E.  W.  Mulnmy,  E*q.,  Officiating  Magistrate  of  Jessore,  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Circuit  Nuddea  Division,  Kislmaghur  (No.  90),  dated  Camp, 
Manickdcc,  the  3d  April  18(50. 

Sir, 

With  reference  to  your  letter  (No.  5),  dated  the  29th  ultimo,  forwarding  a 
petition  from  certain  ryots,  and  calling  for  an  explanation  of  Mr.  Skinner's  con- 
duct complained  of,  1  have  the  honour  to  forward  Mr.  Skinner's  explanation. 
The  falsity  of  the  allegations  in  the  7th  paragraph,  that  they  are  not  under  con- 
tracts to  sow  indigo,  is  apparent;  many  of  the  villagers  having  since  acknow- 
ledged their  contracts  and  their  willingness  to  sow,  alleging  as  a  reason  of  their 
previous  denials  the  intimidation  of  villagers  combined  to  suppress  indigo  culti- 
vation, and  claiming  police  protection  from  the  above  villagers  to  enable  them 
to  carry  out  their  engagements.  The  course  adopted  by  Mr.  Skinner  to  suppress 
the  riotous  spirit  that  was  gaining  ground  has  been  perfectly  successful,  and  the 
people  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  indeed  all  along  the  Jessore  border,  I  think, 
understand  the  necessity  of  urging  any  complaints  they  may  have  in  an  orderly 
and  regular  manner. 


From  C.  B.  Skinner,  Esq.,  Officiating  Joint  Magistrate  of  Jessore,  to  the 
Officiating  Magistrate  of  Jessore  (No.  69),  dated  Camp  Manickdcc,  the  3d 
April  1860. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  furnish  the  following  explanation,  as  called  for  in 
Government  letter  (No.  1290),  dated  the  28th  ultimo,  on  petition  of  Asruff 
Moudul  and  others: — 

1st.  Petitioners'  abodes  are  uot  specified  ;  1  cannot  therefore  state  their  indi- 
vidual grievances  as  set  forth  in  clauses  1  and  2  ;  nor  are  the  names  known 
to  me. 

Clause  3  is  false.  The  40  men  referred  to  are  those,  the  attempt  to  release 
whom  has  been  reported  officially.  I  did  not  pass  sentence  on  any,  but  made 
over  the  case  (viz.  of  intent  to  break  the  peace)  to  Mr.  Molony,  magistrate  of 
Jessore  for  decision.  I  have  not  attempted  in  any  way  to  intimidate  any  persons 
into  sowing  indigo;  I  have  not  acted  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  notifica- 
tion referred  to  in  paras.  4  and  8,  which  was  a  fac  simile  of  my  own  address  to 
the  ryots,  delivered  previously  to  its  receipt ;  all  my  proceedings  have  been  duly 
reported  to  the  Commissioner. 

I  have  not  issued  a  single  order  from  any  place,  save  my  tent  and  Baloopole 
Thannah,  Mnee  I  came  out  to  these  parts.  The  imputations  cast  on  me  in 
clauses  5  and  6,  are  false,  and  without  foundation. 

Clause  7  does  not  concern  me. 


From  A.  R.  Young,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Nuddea  (No*  1820),  dated  the  19th  April  I860. 

Sir, 

1  am  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  (No.  94),  dated  the 
14th  instant,  submitting  an  explanation  from  Mr.  C.  B.  Skinner,  officiating 
joint  magistrate  of  Jessore,  in  regard  to  the  allegations  contained  in  a  petition 
from  the  inhabitants  of  certain  villages  in  Jessore,  that  Mr.  Skinner,  when  applied 
to,  did  not  afford  them  redress  from  the  oppressions  of  the  indigo  planters,  and 
that  he  used  coercive  measures  to  force  tliem  to  sow  indigo. 

In  reply,  I  am  desired  to  state  that  the  Lieutenant  Governor  considers  Mr. 
Skinner's  explanation  to  be  quite  satisfactory. 
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—  No.  23.  — 

fr<~> t  ■ 1  -1.  Orote,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  the  Nuddea  Division,  10  the  Secretary 
tlie  Government  of  Bengal,  fort  William  (No.  14),  dated  Kislmaghur,  the 
st  March  i860. 

Sir, 

enclosed  original  petition  from  Mr.  J.  White,  of  Bansharinh,  has  drawn 
roV  attention  to  tlie  several  haters  signed  L.  W.  Hutchinson,  in  the  accompanying 
issuers  of  the  "  Bengal  Hurkaru." 

.    Mr.  Kutchinson  is  moonsiff  of  Hanskhalle,  and  in  lhat  capacity  has  to 
<leci«J-e  on  questions  at  issue  between  the  planters  and  their  ryots.    There  is  not 
appii  rently  anything  in  these  letters  which  is  objectionable  or  unreasonable,  but 
jt  \^    unbecoming  for  the  bench  to  enter  into  controversy  in  the  public  papers, 
and    I  recommended  that  Mr.  Hutchinson  be  transferred  to  another  ehowkee. 

•\ .  Mr.  White,  it  seems,  complained  some  time  ago  to  the  judjre  that  the 
moorisifF  was  advising  the  ryots,  and  intcrfeiing  with  the  working  of  his  factory, 
but  lie  was  not,  on  being  called  on  for  proof,  able  to  adduce  anything  sufficiently 
specific.  The  letters  to  the  papers  since  published,  show  at  ail  events  that  the 
moorisiff  has  strong  opinions  on  the  indigo  question. 


From  Mr.  John  White,  of  Bansbariah,  to  A.  Grolc,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of 
Nuddea  &c,  Kishnaghur,  dated  the  31st  March  I860. 

Sir, 

I   have  the  honour  to  bring  to  your  notice  with  regret,  the  very  reprehensible 
wanner  in  which  Mr.  Hutchinson,  the  moonsirf  ot  Hanskhally,  is  conducting 
bin isc- If  towards  my  Hanskhally  factory,  by  continually  instigating  and  backing 
wti  ryots  of  Govindapore,  (a  "village  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  my 
'*ar**sk  lially  factory)  to  rebel  against  the  factory:  this  he  has  most  successfully 
u*1^"   tne  rYots  u<-'ing  in  open  insurrection,  assaulting  any  of  my  factory  servants 
*ho^  approach  the  village.    I  can  only  attribute  this  feeling  of  animosity  to  my 
bavin  c,  refused  Mr.  Hutchinson  permission  to  live  in  my  house  at  Hanskhally, 
ori  in  ore  than  one  occasion,  after  which  he  applied  to  my  son,  who  was  occupying 
tlie  J 10  use  there,  and  was  also  politely  refused  by  him. 

AI       Hutchinson  commenced  the  erection  of  a  cutcherry  in  the  midst  of  the 
clr»sKhally  Bazaar,  when  the  Mahajans  in  a  body  protested  and  begged  my  son 


 ,    -j   —  j    y  —  OO  V  

,l*>^  and  have  the  site  removed  to  near  the  thanuah,  and  on  my  son's  appli- 
ca  T  * 

•sit: 

*         catest  animosity  to  my  son,  and  towards  the  Hanskhally  factory,  by  eu- 


7*  -V    and  nave  tne  site  removed  to  near  tne  ttianuah,  ana  on  my  son  s  appl 
Vll°r»   to  Mr.  Skinner,  the  judge,  an  order  was  obtained  to  this  effect.  Ever 
t)'iCe~    tmj  circumstances  above  mentioned,  Mr.  Hutchinson  has  invariably  show 


*~s*  5r5,'ing  the  ryots  of  Goviudahpore  to  oppose  my  factory  servants  in  collecting 
-\  ,**->>  tits  and  in  sowing  indigo. 

*  »  ?Tid  occasion  to  discharge  the  <jomashta  of  my  Hanskhally  factory  for  mis 
wj  *c   ^«  <t.    Mr.  Hutchinson  took  this  man  into  his  confidence,  and  in  conjunction 

J\    1  »im  tampered  with  the  ryots  to  induce  them  to  oppose  the  factory. 
th«ij-l~~  Hutchinson  is  now  living  in  this  gomashta's  house,  which  is  just  outside 

*  ^ctory  compound. 
1^   **    further  proof  of  Mr.  Hutchinson's  hostility  to  indigo  planters  in  general,  I 
jn  the  honour  to  produce  six  numbers  of  the  "  Bengal  Hurkaru  "  newspaper, 

Te^v'^1iciihe  expresses  his  opinion  openly  as  opposed  to  indigo  planters,  thus 
tk    ^^ring  himself  unfit  to  judge  impartially  between  them  and  the  ryots.  Under 
r*5*^  circumstances,  I  trust  you  will  see  the  justice  of  removing  Mr.  Hutchinson 
the  neighbourhood  of  Hanskhally. 


*?2.  e  e  4 
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From  A.  R.  Young,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Nuddea  (No.  1535),  dated  5th  April  1860. 

Sir, 

I  am  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  you  letter,  No.  14,  dated  the  31st 
ultimo,  with  enclosures,  bringing  to  notice  a  complaint  of  Mr.  White,  of  Bans- 
barriuh,  against  Mr.  Hutchinson,  the  muonsiif  of  Hanskhalce,  and  recommending 
the  transfer  of  the  latter  to  some  other  station,  on  the  ground  that  being  a  judicial 
officer  it  was  unbecoming  on  his  part  to  have  entered  into  a  controversy  in  the 
newspapers  on  the  indigo  question. 

There  is  nothing  objectionable,  as  you  justly  remark,  in  the  published  writings 
of  Mr.  Hutchinson,  for  which  it  is  proposed  tn  transfer  iiitn  to  some  other  moon- 
siffship  ;  and  at  the  present  time  it  is  necessary  to  be  very  careful  in  avoiding 
all  measures  which  would  tend  unnecessarily  to  give  any  color  of  parlizanship, 
on  either  side,  to  the  proceedings  of  Government  in  relation  to  the  indigo 
question. 

Mr.  John  White,  at  whose  instance  you  move  the  Government  to  transfer  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  is,  the  Lieutenant  Governor  believes,  the  owner  of  the  factory  which, 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  White,  junior,  has  been  brought  more  than  once 
lately  unfavourably  to  the  notice  of  Government,  and  of  the  district  criminal 
court.  Mr.  John  White  commences  his  present  application  by  charging  Mr. 
Hutchinson  with  misconduct,  and  it  seems  that  he  had  made  the  same  charge 
before,  but  was  able  to  bring  no  evidence  in  support  of  it.  As  he  has  no  more 
evidence  now,  and  as  there  seems  no  reason  to  suspect  Mr.  Hutchinson  of  any 
misconduct,  whilst  there  is  strong  ground  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  late  manage- 
ment of  the  factory,  the  Lieutenant  Governor  cannot  consent,  on  this  complaint, 
to  transfer  Mr.  Hutchinson. 

But  you  may  convey  in  an  informal  manner  to  Mr.  Hutchinson  the  Lieutenant 
Governor's  advice  not  to  write  any  more  in  the  newspapers  on  the  indigo  question 
whilst  he  remains  in  the  office  of  moonsiff  of  Hanskhalce  ;  as  his  doing  so,  in  the 
present  excited  state  of  feeling  on  that  subject,  may  give  an  opportunity  to  those 
who  take  a  view  of  that  question  opposite  to  his,  with  moreor  less  of  plausibility, 
to  impute  to  him  prejudices  likely  to  warp  his  judgment,  in  a  certain  class  of 
cases  that  may  come  judicially  before  him. 


—  No.  24.  — 

From  Lord  //.  U.  Broicne,  Under  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal, 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Nuddea,  (No.  821),  dated  the  6th  March  1860 

Sir, 

I  am  directed  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  to  call  your  attention  to  a  letter  in 
the  "  Englishman  "  newspaper  of  the  27th  ultimo,  signed  "  Walter  Ken  Waller, 
Surgeon  E.  B.  Railway,"  bringing  to  notice  certain  violent  proceeedings  in  the 
Nuddea  District,  and  to  state  that  as  the  writer  alleges  certain  occurrences  to  have 
taken  place,  his  evidence  should  be  taken,  and  such  subsequent  proceedings 
instituted  as  may  be  necessary  in  the  case,  unless  the  matters  referred  to  by  the 
writer  have  been  previously  taken  up  by  tho  magistrate. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  "  Englishman." 
Sir,  * 

Without  entering  into  the  questions  at  issue  between  the  Nuddea  indigo  planters  and 
their  ryots,  so  diligently  fomented  by  a  portion  of  the  Calcutta  weekly  press,  I  think  it  a 
duty,  and  that  1  may  serve  the  public  cause,  by  informing  you  of  some  recent  occurrences , 
tho  evident  consequence  of  the  acts  of  those  persons  who  see  iu  every  planter  a  demon, 
and  in  every  ryot  an  angel. 

I  have  been  five  months  in  this  district,  and  have  had  ample  opportunity  of  forming 
opinions  as  to  the  truth  of  such  ideas,  and  need  scarcely  say  I  differ  widely  with  the 
originators  of  them. 

Yon  are  aware  how  the  disinclination  on  the  part  of  the  ryots  to  sow  indigo  has  spread 
throughout  this  district — a  refusal  disastrous  probably  in  its  effects,  but  to  which  prr  se 
email  objection  cau  be  taken,  if  we  allow  others  the  same  freedom  of  thought,  and  action 
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we  claim  for  ourselves.    But  passive  resistance  to  the  fulfilment  of  contract*  appears  to 
have  ceased,  and  the  following  instances  will  show  the  animus  now  commencing  to  pervade 
this  part  of  the  country. 
The  police  are  much  to  blame,  as  the  following  will  show  : — 

On  the  morning  of  Sunday  last,  the  1 9th  instant,  the  Darogah  of    with  several 

hurkundauzes,  and  from  60  to  70  lattials  and  spearmen,  from  Jorumpore  village,  proceeded 
to  (he  adjoining  village  and  factory  of  Chandpore,  with  the  ostensible  intention  of  searching 
for  armed  men  in  the  factory  employ.  None  were  found  ;  but  that  the  visit  might  not  be 
profitless,  two  poor  men  engaged  at  the  time  in  gathering  date-juice  were  beaten  severely, 
one  of  them  being  also  wounded  in  the  calf  by  a  spear ;  a  third  man,  chowkecdar  of  an 
adjacent  village,  was  aleo  assaulted,  and  the  three  were  then  induced  by  threats  or  bribes 
to  prefer  complaint*  against  the  servants  of  the  Chandpore  factory  as  having  attacked  and 
ill-treated  them,  although,  as  I  have  Baid,  the  assault  was  committed  on  them  all  by  the 
Darogah's  own  party,  and  probably  under  his  own  eye.  This  Darogah  is  a  notorious 
drunkard,  as  I  could  easily  prove  to  you  were  not  proceedings  already  commenced  against 
him  in  another  quarter. 

Again,  this  morning,  news  has  been  received  that  the  bungalow  at  Khajoorah  factory 
(three  miles  from  Chandpore),  together  with  the  chowkecdar's  house,  hud  been  partially 
destroyed  by  an  incendiary  fire.  The  two  buildings  being  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
apart,  it  is  not  likely  that  both  should  have  ignited  spontaneously  or  accidentally. 
Khajoorah  bungalow  is  not  inhabited  except  on  occasions  of  business,  and  during  the 
manufacturing  season,  and  so  no  risk  of  loss  of  life  was  incurred;  but  if  matters  do  not 
improve  we  may  expect  those  factories  which  are  inhabited  to  become  the  objects  of  attack, 
a  prospect  of  anytlung  but  a  pleasing  character,  and  one  which  probably  the  ryot's  soi  disant 
friends  and  unsolicited  counsellors  had  not  anticipated. 

If  Government  would  give  the  planters  fair  play,  instead  of  condemning  them  on 
ex  parte  statements,  if  they  would  but  disclaim  the  diligently  circulated  rumour  that  they 
intend  to  discourage  the  growth  of  indigo,  if  they  would  replace  the  present  tedious  pro- 
cess for  non-fulfilment  of  contract  in  a  civil  court  by  a  cheap  summary  process  in  a 
magistrate's,  if  they  would  but  assist  in  showing  that  the  interests  of  planters  and  ryots 
are  not  antagonistic,  we  might  look  forward  to  a  future  less  gloomy  than  that  which  I,  for 
my  part,  fear  is  approaching,  to  both  parties  concerned 

I  am,  &c 

Kishnaghur  District,  23  February  1860.  Walter  Ken  Waller, 

Surgeon,  Eastern  Bengal  Railway. 


From  A.  Grote,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  the  Nuddea  Division,  to  the  Secretary 
to  the  Government  of  Bengal ;  (No.  81  ft),  dated  Allipore,  22d  March 
1860. 

Sir, 

Iw  reply  to  your  letter,  (No.  821),  dated  the  6tb  instant,  drawing  my  attention 
to  a  letter  in  the  "  Englishman  "  newspaper  of  the  27 ih  ultimo,  signed  Walter 
Ken  Waller,  I  beg  to  submit  herewith  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  officiating 
magistrate  of  Nuddea,  (No.  83),  dated  the  13th  instant,  bearing  on  the  subject. 


From  IV.  J.  Herschel,  Esq.,  Magistrate  of  Nuddea,  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Circuit,  Nuddea  Division;  (No.  83),  dated  Kishnaghur,  13  March  1860. 

Sir, 

In  reply  to  your  memorandum,  (No.  90  Ct.),  dated  the  0th  instant,  I  have  the 
honour  to  state  that  all  the  allegations  mentioued  by  Dr.  Waller,  in  the 
"  Englishman  "  newspaper,  are  under  investigation. 

The  charge  of  drunkenness  against  the  Darogah  (alluded  to  also  in  Mr.  Meares' 
letter  to  Government)  has  been  disposed  of.  The  Darogah  has  been  acquitted  of 
the  charge,  which  appears  to  have  originated  in  the  natural  roughness  of  his 
manner. 

I  may  mention  that  the  stories  current  of  two  factories  having  been  burnt  by 
the  ryots  in  this  district  are  half  false  and  partly  exaggerated. 

The  wounding  case  is  under  inquiry  by  Mr.  Maclean,  and  the  Khajoora's 
arson  case  also.  Immediately  on  the  facts  being  ascertained,  you  shall  be 
informed  of  them. 

P.  S.—  Signed  in  camp,  16th  March.  To-morrow's  weekly  report  will  con- 
tain fuller  particulars.  The  Khajoora  case  is  open  to  doubts.  The  fact  is  that  the 
thatched  verandah  of  a  small  out-factory  at  Khajoora  has  been  burnt  down ; 
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the  door-posts  have  also  been  destroyed  by  the  flames,  and  a  chair  and  ?ome 
of  the  furniture  injured.  Mr.  Maclean  reports  against  its  having  been  an  act  of 
incendiarism,  but  iny  own  opinion  inclines  the  other  way.  There  is  absolutely 
no  direct  evidence,  and  the  factory  people  have  taken  no  steps  whatever  in  the 
matter. 


From  A.  Grote,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  the  Nuddea  Division,  to  the  Secretary  to 
the  Government  of  Bengal ;  (No.  62  Ct.),  dated  the  Gth  March  I860. 

SiT, 

In  case  his  Honor  the  Lieutenant  Governor  may  have  been  led  by  the  state- 
menu  lately  made  in  the  newspapers,  to  apprehend  that  serious  disturbances  may 
be  expected  in  the  Nuddea  district,  I  beg  to  lay  before  him,  in  original,  the  first 
of  a  series  of  weekly  reports  which  I  have  for  the  present  called  for  from  the 
magistrate. 

2.  At  my  suggestion,  Mr.  Herschel  has  gone  to  Gnherdangah,  and  I  intend  hi 
a  day  or  two  to  proceed  to  the  Gyeghattah  Dak  bungalow  to  have  an  interview 
with  him.  Meanwhile,  I  have  instructed  him  to  the  purport  of  the  enclosed 
letter,  on  the  receipt  of  a  very  urgent  appeal  from  Mr.  Mcares  of  the  Lokenath- 
pore  concern.  As  the  Litter  complained  of  the  conduct  of  the  Joyrampore  ryots, 
who  had  petitioned  Government,  and  described  them  as  misleading  and  insti- 
gating other  villagers  who  had  already  taken  their  advances,  1  thought  it  right 
to  draw  the  magistrate's  attention  to  his  Honor's  orders  on  the  petition  in 
question,  received  only  yesterday,  and  more  especially  to  that  passage  iu  it  which 
should  correct  the  erroneous  impression  said  to  prevail  among  the  people  that 
Government  is  opposed  to  the  cultivation  of  indigo. 

3.  I  do  not  myself  apprehend  that  the  ryots  will  generally  be  aggressive ; 
but  front  all  accounts  there  is  a  strong  and  nearly  unanimous  indisposition  on  their 
part  to  sow  indigo,  and  this  is  not  confined  to  those  ryots  who  have  declined  to 
take  advances.  This  is  of  course  a  subject  of  much  alarm  to  the  planters  who 
have  advanced,  and  attempts  may  be  made  to  avoid  impending  ruin  or  heavy 
losses  by  sowiug  for  themselves.  In  this  case  there  may  l>e  some  serious  affrays. 
The  first  fall  of  rain  will  put  an  end  to  the  present  state  of  suspense1. 

4.  The  return  of  the  original  enclosure  is  requested  when  no  longer  required. 


Fib  st  Wkf.klt  Report  on  the  state  of  the  Indigo  District*  in  Nuddea,  from  W.J. 
Ilertchel,  Esq.,  Officiating  Magistrate  of  Nuddea,  tor  the  Week  ending  3d  March 
1860. 

1.  This  being  the  first  rejMMt,  I  must  revert  to  the  date  of  my  taking  charge,  on  the 
20th  February.  The  prine'ipol  signs  of  excitement  were  then  in  the  Southern  Thannalis, 
where  the  ryots  and  the  Bengal  Indigo  Coiupauy  were  in  dispute. 

2.  Previous  to  that  date,  Mr.  Campbell,  an  assistant  of  Mr.  Lnrmour's  ( the  manager  of 
the  company),  had  gone  on  the  5th  January  to  measure  some  fields,  but  was  driven  off  by 
the  ryot*,  his  ameen  and  gomastah  and  khalasecs  being  taken  prisoner*,  and  subaequendy 
released  the  same  day.  No  personal  injury  was  done  to  anyone.  In  this  case.  Syaui 
Chuuder  Pal  Chowdhery,  the  zemindar,  is  charged  with  the  instigation  of  the  attack. 

3.  On  the  17th  of  January,  Mr.  Hyde,  an  assistant  in  the  same  concern,  going  to  test 
measurements,  had  two  clods  thrown  at  him  by  the  ryots.    He  was  not  hnrt, 

4.  On  the  3d  of  February,  Mr.  Campbell  again  went  to  measure  lands  in  another 
village  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  ami  under  the  same  zemindar,  where  he  was  assaulted, 
knocked  off  his  horse,  and  severely  beaten  by  hired  lattials.  In  none  of  these  cases  did 
the  ryots  make  any  complaint. 

5.  On  the  17th  of  February,  Mr.  Hyde,  going  again  to  measure  in  another  village,  was 
prevented  by  the  ryots,  and  his  ainecn  and  khalasce  were  seized  in  bis  presence,  and 
carried  off  to  the  Thannah,  with  a  jwtirion,  saying  that  Mr.  Hyde  had  come  with  lattials, 
who  had  been  driven  off  by  themselves  with  loss  of  the  two  prisoners, 

6.  On  the  20th  of  February,  the  ryots  of  Nowhattah,  in  which  Mr.  Campbell  had  been 
first  resisted,  sent  a  lattial  into  the  Tlumnah,  as  having  been  captured  m  an  attempt 
(successfully  resisted)  to  carry  off  the  village  cattle.  The  witnesses  to  this  case  broke 
down  completely,  but  no  counter  complaint  was  lodged. 
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7.  With  these  exceptions  no  hrcaeh  of  the  peace  has  occurred  in  Goburdangnh  Thannah, 
hut  several  petitions  have  been  put  iu  by  the  ryots  protecting  their  aversion  to  cultivate 
indigo. 

8.  Saursha  Thannah  has  all  along  been  quiet. 

9.  So  has  Asaroo  (Bagdah)  Thannah. 

10.  The  Santipoor  sub-division  is  quiet,  there  being  very  few  planters  in  it. 

11.  In  Hanskally  the  feelings  of  both  parties  are  very  wann,  and  numerous  petitions 
are  presented,  but  no  lireach  of  thepeace  worth  mentioning  has  occurred  since  the  first 
serious  affiray  at  Gobindpoor  (Mr.  White's  factory  of  bausberiah ). 

12.  In  Uadra  I  expect  any  moment  to  hear  of  an  affray ;  but  the  only  tangible  com' 
plaint  preferred  to  myself  has  been  one  of  kidnapping,  so  clearly  resting  ou  false  witnesses 
that  I  had  no  hesitation  in  dropping  the  search  for  the  missing  man  and  dismissing  the 
case. 

13.  A  complaint,  however,  was  preferred  in  December  last,  to  the  effect  that  six  men 
of  the  village  of  Sounpookheriah  had  been  scixed  on  the  26th  nf  that  month  by  a  party  of 
lattials  dispatched  from  the  Hadra  factory.  Search  for  them  failed,  and  it  was  only  by 
an  accident  that  they  were  all  released  011  the  2^(1  February.  Their  depositions  wear 
an  appearance  of  truth,  which  the  unanimous  alii  i  pleaded  by  all  the  defendants  t>up|>orts. 
They  relate  that  they  were  marched  about  to  almost  every  factory  in  Mr.  Hill's  concern. 
They  do  not,  however,  charge  anyone  except  the  lattials  originally  employed  to  seize. 
They  say  they  never  saw  anyone  but  their  guards,  and  never  saw  daylight.  The  case  is 
not  absolutely  free  from  doubt ;  it  is  however  impossible  but  that,  if  true,  it  will  be  per- 
fectly clear  at  last. 

14.  About  the  middle  of  January  information  was  given  that  two  men  of  Pathurghat- 
tah  had  been  carried  off  on  the  market  day.  They  were  searched  for  without  effect,  but 
yesterdav  they  appeared  at  the  Thannah  Hadra,  saying  they  had  been  released  in  the 
night.  This  case  is  by  no  means  proved  yet;  but  as  no  less  than  five  men  have  been 
missing  from  this  village  for  some  weeks,  I  report  it,  particularly  as  the  six  men  men- 
tioned in  the  previous  cage  say  they  met  these  two  in  confinement.  At  the  same  time, 
with  these  two  men  a  third  ('also  of  Pnthttrghatta)  appeared  at  the  Thannah,  and  stated 
that  he  had  been  imprisoned  since  the  24th  Agrun  (early  in  December),  and  had  been 
released  at  the  same  time  as  the  two  just  mentioned.  No  complaiut  had  been  lodged  of 
this  before,  the  plaintiff  saying  he  had  no  friends  to  report  it.  This  man  also  was  seen  by 
the  Sounpookheriuh  men  while  in  detention. 

15.  In  the  end  of  October,  Jam i rat,  a  man  of  Pathurghatta,  complained  that  he  and 
two  others  had  been  carried  off  by  the  Dcwau  of  Hadra  factory  (Mr.  Furlong's),  and  that, 
after  a  few  days  imprisonment  in  different  factories,  he  escaped  while  being  sent  from  one 
to  another.  His  companions  have  not  yet  been  found.  Ihey  were  both,  however,  seen 
at  one  of  the  factories  where  the  Sounpookheriah  men  were  confined. 

16.  In  the  Dainoorhoodah  Sub-division  there  had  been  no  outbreak  of  excitement  till 
the  20th,  ou  which  day  a  slight  affray  took  place  at  Chandnore  (Mr.  Chardon's  factory,  in 
Mr.  Mcares'  Lokennthpore  concern)',  iu  which  a  ryot,  Madaree  Sheik  was  wounded  by  a 
Surkee  in  the  calf  of  the  leg  (a  bad  wound,  but  not  dangerous  ). 

17.  A  petition  has  been  put  in  by  a  Chowkcedar  of  Mr.  Chardon's  factory  to  say  that 
an  attempt  has  becu  made  to  burn  it  down ;  but  as  this  was  several  days  ago,  and  no 
complaint  was  made  at  the  Thannah,  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  prove  the  case,  I 
do  not  altogether  trust  the  complaint  The  Darugah  has  made  no  re|»ort  of  it  1  expect 
a  report  from  personal  investigation  of  Mr.  Maclean  in  a  day  or  two. 

18.  Very  numerous  petitions  have  been  presented  by  the  ryots,  and  proportion- 
ately by  the  planters  in  that  neighbourhood ;  the  former  of  the  usual  kind,  objecting  to 
take  advances,  and  stating  their  apprehensions  of  force  being  used ;  the  latter  accusing 
different  parties  of  instigating  the  ryots. 

19.  The  above  statements  contain  every  actual  breach  of  the  peace  that  has  occurred 
worth  reporting  during  the  last  few  months.  They  do  not  represent  the  heat  of  the  feel- 
ing that  exists,  and  1  must  sny  I  think  it  rather  creditable  to  the  police  under  my  prede- 
cessors that  no  more  serious  riot  has  taken  place.  Kidnapping,  however,  is  a  crime  which 
no  police  can  preveut,  and  none  but  a  detective  police  can  punish,  and  in  the  latter  we  arc 
certainly  deficient 

20.  As  to  the  measures  adopted,  besides  the  ordinary  penal  remedies,  I  may  report  that 
Mr.  Maclean  (an  officer  on  whom,  from  what  I  have  seen,  I  have  considerable  reliance), 
ha*  gone  out  to  Dainoorhoodah,  where  the  best  Darogah,  Gresh  Chunder  Bose,  of  the 
Kutwally,  has  also  l>ccn  sent,  and  where  the  police  has  been  reinforced  from  other 
Thannahs,  and  that  I  am  about  to  leave  to-morrow  myself  for  Goburdangah  for  a  short 
visit,  where  I  will  make  the  changes  recommended  by  yourself. 

21.  These  reports  will  be  continued  weekly  while  necessary. 
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From  A.  Ii.  Young,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to  the 
Commissioner  ot  the  Nuddea  Division ;  (No.  — ),  dated  Fort  William,  the 
17th  March  1860. 

Sir, 

I  am  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  (No.  02  Ct.),  dated  the 
6th  instant,  submitting  the  magistrate  of  Nuddea's  first  weekly  report  upon  the 
present  disturbed  state  of  aflairs  in  that  district,  and  in  reply  to  state,  that  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  approves  of  the  measures  adopted  by  yourself  and  by  the 
local  officers,  at  your  suggestion,  with  a  view  to  allay  the  prevailing  excite- 
ment. 

2.  His  Honor  feels  assured  that  Mr.  Herschtl  will  spare  no  exertions  to  get 
at  the  truth,  as  to  the  numerous  cases  of  complaint  for  false  imprisonment 
alluded  to  in  the  12th  and  three  following  paragraphs  of  his  report. 

3.  The  original  enclosure  of  your  letter  is  returned.  The  letter  of  instruc- 
tions to  Mr.  Herschel,  referred  to  in  your  second  paragraph,  did  not  accompany 
your  communication  under  acknowledgment. 


From  A.  Grote,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  the  Nuddea  Division,  to  the  Secretary 
to  the  Government  of  Beugal ;  (No.  70  Ct.),  dated  the  12th  March  1860. 

Sir, 

In  continuation  of  my  letter  of  the  6th  instant,  (No.  62  Ct.),  I  have  the  honour 
to  lay  before  his  Honor  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Bengal,  the  original  second 
Weekly  Report  on  the  state  of  the  Indigo  Districts  in  Zillah  Nuddea,  and  to 
request  the  favour  of  your  returning  the  same  when  no  longer  required. 

I  have  been  for  two  days  with  Mr.  Herschel,  who  is  now  yoing  to  Damoor- 
hoodah.  His  transfer  of  some  of  the  darogahs  has  been  judicious.  As  he  has 
personally  opened  the  Bongong  Sub-division,  I  have  approved  of  his  retaining 
charge  of  it  until  relieved  ;  and  should  Government  see  no  objection  to  the 
measure,  I  propose  that  Mr.  McNeil  be  temporarily  appointed  to  it.  It  is  of 
importance  that  a  good  officer  stays  here  for  the  next  few  weeks. 


Second  Weekly  Report  on  the  state  of  the  Indigo  Districts  in  Nuddea,  from  W.  J. 
Herschel,  Esq.,  Officiating  Magistrate  of  Nuddea,  for  the  Week  ending  10th  March 
1860. 

No  breaches  of  the  peace  have  occurred  up  to  date  in  the  south  of  the  district,  nor  up 
to  Friday  evening  in  the  north.  Mr.  Maclean  report*  from  Dauioorhoodah  that  the  excite- 
ment is  no  less,  though  both  parties  are  more  cautious  fur  his  presence.  He  does  not  an- 
ticipate anything  like  a  show  of  violence  on  the  part  of  the  ryots  on  their  own  motion; 
and,  as  the  planters  seem  sensible  of  the  dauger  of  provoking  it,  I  am  in  hopes  that  peace 
at  all  events  will  he  preserved. 

The  ryots,  however,  in  that  district  seem  determined  not  to  bow  indigo  in  several 
villages,  the  old  impression  that  Government  wishes  to  stop  planting  being  still  pre- 
valent. 

1  have  been  myself  to  the  Bongong  Sub-division  to  ascertain  the  temper  of  the  ryots  in 
the  south  of  the  zillah. 

In  Mr.  Larmour's  own  estates  (where  he  holds  zemindaree  rights)  the  ryots  are  pre- 
pared to  sow  as  usual,  but  they  are  not  to  be  considered  as  reliable  in  this  respect. 
The  open  determination  of  their  fellows  on  the  estates  of  neighbouring  Zemindar* 
to  whom  Mr.  Larmour  has  made  advances,  to  refuse  all  further  connexion  with  the 
factory,  has  had  an  effect  on  them  which  may  still  induce  them  to  break  their  contracts. 
At  present,  however,  cultivation  is  going  on  quietly.  It  is  on  the  estates  of  native  Zemin- 
dars that  the  ryots  arc  showing  the  worst  signs,  particularly  on  that  of  Syam  Chuncler, 
Chowdhcry.  The  assaults  on  Mr.  Larmour's  assistants  (Messrs.  Campbell  and  Hyde) 
reported  last  week  as  having  occurred  some  time  ago,  were  all  committed  by  these  ryots, 
and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  on  no  other  estate  has  any  personal  violence  been  offered  to 
Europeans. 

The  whole  of  these  cases  have  been  taken  up,  and  (with  one  exception,  which  will  come 
on  for  decision  on  Tuesday  next)  havc.been  disused  of  during  the  week.  Convictions  have 
been  obtained  in  all. 

The 
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The  most  serious  one,  in  which  Mr.  Campbell  stated  that  he  had  been  knocked  off  his 
horse,  and  beaten  till  he  was  insensible,  has  to  a  certain  extent  proved  a  mistake.  Mr. 
Campbell  had  just  been  measuring  some  lands,  which  the  ryots  assert  he  had  no  right  to 
do.  The  villagers  gathered  together ;  oue  or  two  men  seized  his  horse's  bridle  ;  two  men 
from  the  crowd  struck  him  with  their  latties,  one  on  the  shoulder  and  the  other  more  slightly 
on  the  back.  The  horse  reared  and  fell,  and  Mr.  Campbell  must  have  been  stunned  by 
the  fall.  It  is  quite  clear,  from  the  absence  of  all  other  marks,  that  he  was  not  struck 
after  he  fell.  I  am  bound  also  to  sav,  that  the  witnesses  in  this  case  had  not  been  pro- 
perly warned  before  being  produced.  Mr.  Campbell's  own  statement  of  what  occurred 
the  moment  of  his  fall  was  temperate  anil  reliable,  and  one  man  has  been  convicted 


up  to  the  moment  of  hiB  fall  was  temperate 

on  it,  and  sentenced  to  a  year's  imprisonment.  I  regret  much  that  no  more  of  the  defen- 
dants could  be  punished. 

In  none  of  the  other  cases  was  any  very  serious  bodily  harm  done,  and  the  sentences 
have  been  in  proportion. 

I  mention  this  much,  as  the  temper  of  the  ryots  here  is  supposed  to  be  more  violent 
than  it  really  is.  In  all  these  cases  their  ob  ject  seems  to  have  been  to  show  determi- 
nation enough  to  prevent  the  planters  from  coining  to  the  village  again,  but  not  to 
revenge  supposed  injuries.  The  difference  appears  to  me  material,  and  it*  record  but 
just 

On  the  7th  I  received  at  Bongong  the  reply  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor  to  the  petition 
of  the  Lokcnathpore  ryots.  I  published  here,  and  forwarded  to  Mr.  Maclean  for  publica- 
tion, the  enclosed  perwannah  to  the  ]>olice,  with  extracts  from  the  order. 

The  extracts  appeared  to  be  all  that  was  of  general  importance  in  the  order,  and  the 
perwannah  will,  I  nope,  be  found  to  be  in  accordance  with  its  spirit. 

The  order  has  already  been  beneficial.  Some  of  the  villagers,  who  had  hitherto  hesitated 
to  act  up  to  their  agreements,  have  now  expressed  their  willingness  to  do  so,  and  one  of 
the  hostile  Zemindars  has  sent  conciliatory  orders  to  his  ryots ;  but  on  Syam  Chunder's 
estates  the  ryots  are  as  firm  as  before.  They  deny,  indeed,  that  they  have  taken  advances, 
but  against  this  is  the  statement  of  Mr.  Lannour's  assistant,  that  he  gave  it  to  them  with 
his  own  hand.  This  morning  I  learn  that  these  ryots  interpret  the  order  as  a  prohibition 
to>  sow  indigo.  I  am  not  sorry,  therefore,  that  I  nave  already  told  both  parties  that  for 
further  interpretation  of  the  law  they  must  look  to  the  court  alone. 

I  have  seen  enough  already  of  the  risks  attending  such  proceedings  as  the  public  expres- 
sion of  opinion  through  the  Mofussil  Police  on  matters  of  private  interest  in  dispute. 
Nothing,  therefore,  but  the  growing  strength  and  consequences  of  the  rumour  which, 
arising  from  such  a  step,  has  gained  ground  among  the  ryots  as  to  the  hostility  of  Govern- 
ment to  indigo  planting  would  have  induced  me  to  counteract  it  by  a  second  step,  which 
must  for  a  time  embarrass  my  position  with  both  parties  still  further  than  I  found  it  to  be 
on  my  arrival  in  the  zillah  bv  the  first 

But  the  consequences  had  already  become  important.  To  the  planters,  indeed,  they 
were  vital,  and  they  threatened  to  become  serious  to  the  public  peace  of  the  district  on  the 
first  fall  of  rain,  and  that  was  already  falling. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  perwannah  will,  I  hope,  meet  your  approbation  and  that 
of  the  Government 

W.  J.  Herschel, 

12  March  1860.  Officiating  Magistrate. 

P.  S. — I  have  received,  since  writing  the  above,  a  note  from  Mr.  Maclean,  reporting 
a  circumstance  which,  unless  I  can  induce  the  planters  to  prove  their  disavowal  of  its 
origin,  may,  I  much  fear,  complicate  matters  exceedingly  in  the  Damoorhoodah  Sul>- 
division.  A  few  nights  ago,  on  the  7th  and  8th,  the  village  of  Doodhnethley  was  fired, 
and  28  houses  were  burnt  down.  The  circumstances  leave  little  room  for  doubt  that  the 
act  was  one  of  incendiarism.  From  previous  occurrences  it  is  natural  to  attribute  it  to 
the  agency  of  the  Lokenathpore  factory.  This  is  the  conclusion  to  which  the  ryots  have 
at  once  come.  Two  men,  of  low  standing  indeed,  attached  to  the  factory,  arc  named  by 
the  ryots.  It  is  hardly  credible  that  any  Englishman  can  have  given  orders  for  such  "a 
deed,  but  it  is  not  impossible  that  it  may  have  been  committed  for  the  express  purpose  of 
inducing  an  explosion  of  feeling  by  third  parties.  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Mcarcs,  sug- 
gesting either  the  offer  of  a  high  reward  by  the  planters  for  the  discovery  of  the  offender, 
or,  if  possible,  a  subscription  in  favour  of  the  sufferers.  Unfortunately,  the  property 
destroyed  is  estimated  at  5,000  rupees. 

W.  J.  Herschel, 

Officiating  Magistrate. 


From  A.  R.  Young,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Nuddea  Division ;  (No.  1024),  dated  Fort  William, 
the  19th  March  1860. 

Sir, 

I  am  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  (No.  70  Ct.),  dated  the 
12tli  instant,  enclosing  in  original  Mr.  Hcrschers  second  weekly  report  on  the 
state  of  the  indigo  districts  in  Zillah  Nuddea,  and  in  reply  to  inform  you  that 
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the  Lieutenant  Governor  approves  of  your  proposal  to  appoint  Mr.  McNeil 
temporarily  to  the  charge  of  Bongong  Subdivision,  which  he  has  been  directed  to 
join  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

2.  The  Lieutenant  Governor  desires  to  be  furnished  with  copies  of  the  orders 
passed  on  all  the  cases  under  trial,  aud  which  have  been  tried  since  Mr.  Heischel 
took  charge  of  the  Subdivision,  connected  with  disputes  between  the  servants  of 
indigo  factories  and  ryots. 

3.  The  original  enclosure  of  your  letter  is  herewith  returned  as  requested,  a 
copy  being  kept  for  record  in  this  office. 


From  A.  Grote,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  the  Nuddea  Division,  to  the  Secretary 
to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  Fort  William  (No.  7) ;  dated  Kishnaghur,  the 
29th  March  1860. 

Sir, 

With  advertence  to  para.  2  of  your  letter  (No.  1024)  of  the  10th  instant, 
I  have  the  honour  to  forward  herewith,  in  original,  the  decisions  of  Mr.  Herschel, 
officiating  magistrate  of  Nuddea,  in  cases  connected  with  disputes  between  the 
servants  of  indigo  factories  and  ryots. 

2.  I  request  the  favour  of  your  returning  the  original  enclosures  when  done 
with. 


Prosecutor 
His  witnesses 


G.  H.  Hyde. 


Moteelal  Roy. 
Izhar  Mundul. 
Jarif  Mundul. 
Pheltu  MunduL 
Badaa  Shckh. 
Bori  Mohammed. 


Their  Witnesses 
Crime  charged  - 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 
8. 

7. 


Proceedings. 


8.  Mokarim  Mundul. 

9.  Nasim  MunduL 

10.  Badan  Khamar. 

11.  Amir  Mundul. 

12.  Jarif  Sirdar. 

13.  Safardi  Sirdar. 


George  Hamilton  Hyde,  sworn  before  the  officiating  magistrate  of  Nuddea,  5th  March 
1860. — On  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  February  I  went  to  Foolsurra  to  measure  certain 
indigo  lands.  I  measured  there  for  some  time,  and  then  went  on  U>  Panehpotha  and  com- 
menced measuring  there.  Moteelal  Roy  came  out,  mounted  on  horseback,  with  some  80 
men.  They  surrounded  me.  Four  or  five  of  them  caught  the  horse  by  the  bridle,  and 
Moteelal  coining  up  made  a  blow  at  me  with  his  stick  ;  it  struck  the  horse  on  the  hack,  and 
at  the  same  time  1  gave  the  horse  the  spurs,  and  the  others  were  shaken  off,  and  I  got  off 
to  Gycghatta.  As  I  weut  I  was  pelted  bv  clods,  one  of  which  broke  in  my  solah  hat 
(hat  prwlui-cd,  broken  on  the  rim);  I  was  hit  In  several  places  on  the  hody,  and  my  horse 
also,  and  I  was  obliged  to  ride  hard  for  the  factory.  T  have  not  dared  to  leave  it  since; 
I  mean,  not  to  visit  the  fields.  I  have  been  ohliged  to  keep  to  the  roads.  The  anaecn 
and  the  kalashee  were  seized  and  taken  to  the  pharee  at  Belta.  1  rode  in  to  Kishnaghur 
next  morning,  to  complain  to  the  magistrate,  and  was  instructed  to  put  in  my  petition  to 
the  Darogah,  as  the  case  was  being  investigated  by  him. 

Questioned  by  the  Court.— Did  any  but  the  two  men,  your  ameen  and  Khalashee,  a< 
pany  you  ?— One  more,  the  thikka  khalashee.  We  were  only  four  men  altogether.  I 
tivelv  swear  this. 

Whose  fields  are  those  on  which  you  went  to  measure  ? — The  fields  belonged  to  the 
ryot*  of  Panehpotha ;  1  don't  know  to  which  one  in  particular. 

Then  what  did  you  go  to  do,  not  knowing  whose  field  it  was?— We  make  advance*  to 
the  ryots  of  a  particular  village  to  bow  indigo.  The  ameen  and  his  khalashces  go  to  the 
village  after  the  advances  are  over,  and,  with  the  ryot,  measure  the  land  for  which  he  has 
taken  advance.  1  afterwards  test  the  measurements,  to  sec  that  the  factory  is  fairly  treated 
as  well  as  the  ryot  These  lands  had  been  advanced  for  and  measured,  with  the  ryot's 
consent,  before  I  went  1  took  out  the  jarif  chitta  with  me,  which  is  a  note-book  compiled 
by  the  ameen,  showing  the  name  of  the  ryot  and  the  extent  of  land  which  he  has  engaged 
to  cultivate. 

Had 


aceom- 
posi- 
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Had  you  picked  out  any  particular  field  for  measurement  in  this  case  ? — No;  the  assault 
was  made  before  I  had  time  to  do  it 
Could  you  recognize  any  one  of  the  defendants  ? — I  could  recognize  Motcclal  Roy,  but 


Do  you  charge  any  others?— No,  T  don't  know  them  nor  their  names.  The  Darogah,  in 
his  inquiry,  has  found  the  riot  proved  against  six  or  seven  men,  whose  names  I  don't  know, 
but  I  wish  to  prosecute  them  as  well. 

JBori  Mohammed. — Defendant,  present,  asks  no  specific  question. 

Nasimooddeen. — The  same. 

Moharim. — Ask*  what  mischief  ho  has  done  to  the  Saheb,  for  which  he  is  charged.  It 
is  explained  him  that  he  is  charged  as  one  of  the  riotous  assembly  which  beat  him  and 
pelted  him. 

Kalackand  Shekk  Wit. — As  above;  recognises  3,  Safarid  Sirdar.  13,  12,  2,  first  seized 
the  bridle;  and  1,  a  servant  of  Syam  Chunder  Pal,  came  up  on  horseback,  and  taking  a 
lattec  from  a  lattial,  &e. 

Questioned  by  Defendant,  Moharim. — Does  not  know  whether  Safarid,  Jarif  Sirdar, 
Izhar  Mundul,  and  Jarif  Mundul  were  in  Kishnaghur  or  not  that  day ;  knows  they  were 
at  the  Saheb's  horse's  head  that  day. 

Dahnath  Base. — As  above ;  recognises  1,  3,  2,  12, 13,  as  seizing  the  bridle.    Besides,  as 
J  in  the  row  generally,  9,  10,  5,  7. 


Sadhoo  Khalashee.—\,  2,  12,  13,  3,  seized  the  bridle.    Besides  these  11,8, 2,  3, 13, 12. 

6  th  March. 

Gearpe  Hyde,  re-examined. — Recognises  Moteclal,  present,  distinctly ;  and  believes  he 
recognises  Izhar,  but  cannot  be  certain. 

Debnatk  Basu.— -Recognises  1,  2,  3,  12,  13.  1  struck  at  the  Saheb  with  a  stick,  and 
the  others  seized  his  bridle. 

Sadhoo,  Khalashee. — Ditto,  ditto. 

Kalackand  Skehh. — Ditto, ditto;  has  known  them  all  for  a  long  time. 

26th  March  1860. 

Moteelal. — Defendant  (6th  March  at  Bongong),  denies ;  says  he  has  nothing  to  do  with 
indigo.  Why  should  he  beat  the  Saheb?  Calls  witnesses  to  prove  that  "  he  did  not 
beat." 

Witnesses  for  Moteelal,  Defendant. — In  Pbalgun  on  5th  or  6th  ;  I  went  to  buy  rice  at 
Moteelal's  house;  Soojjaddie  Mundul  came  also.  I  bought  the  rice  and  went  home. 
Motcclal  fought  with  no  one.  It  is  half  a  mile  from  there  to  where  the  Saheb  had  the 
row. 

Soojjaddie  Mundul. — As  above.  Leaving  Motce's  house,  I  saw  a  row  going  on,  and  saw 
the  Saheb  with  some  ryots  quarrelling.  Saw  the  Saheb  push  Nasim ;  the  ryots  protested, 
and  seized  the  servants  of  the  Saheb. 

Decision. 

Putting  the  two  cases  together,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  Mr.  Hyde  went  accompanied 
only  by  three  measuring  servants  to  measure  certain  lands,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  con- 
siderable body  of  ryots,  who,  led  by  Mooteclal,  Defendant,  drove  Mr.  Hyde  oft  with  blows 
of  sticks  and  clods,  and  seized  two  of  the  servants  attending  him,  whom  they  carried  off 
prisoners  to  the  Thannn.  The  last  witness's  statement  tends  to  show  that  wane  provoca- 
tion was  given  for  the  assaidt  by  the  plaintiff  having  pushed  Nasim.  But  this  statement 
is  very  different  from  that  made  by  the  witnesses  for  the  counter-charge,  and  is  evidently 
introduced  only  to  throw  in  a  doubt  on  the  case.  I  consider  that  Mr.  Hyde's  statement 
is  quite  intact,  and  as  the  alibi  is  as  usual  worthless,  and  was  not  even  urged  at  the  time 
the  defence  was  taken,  I  convict  Motcc  of  the  crime  charged  ;  and  considering  that  he  was 
the  first  to  strike  a  blow,  which  did  not  hit  the  plaintiff,  that  he  had,  according  to  his  owu 
statement,  nothing  to  do  with  the  dispute,  and  that  it  was  in  his  j>owcr,  and  that  of  the 
mob,  if  they  chose  to  order  Mr.  Hyde  off,  to  have  done  so  without  resorting  to  violence, 
I  sentence  him  to  three  months'  imprisonment,  and  a  fine  of  50  rupees,  in  default  of  wluch 
he  will  be  imprisoned  for  three  months  more ;  and  for  each  period  of  imprisonment  he 
will  pay  a  fine  of  10  rupees,  or  labour  in  default,  till  the  fine  be  j>aid  or  the  sentence 
e  xi  >ire« 

W.  J.  Ilerschel, 

26  March  1860.  Officiating  Magistrate. 
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The  remaining  Defendants  present,  Izhar  Mundal,  Jariff  Mundal,  Jorif  Sirdar,  Safarid 
Sirdar,  plead  alibi  at  Kishnagurh  on  the  day  in  question.  But  on  referring  to  the  petition, 
it  appears  to  liave  been  presented  on  the  18th,  whereas  the  assault  took  place  on  the 
17th  February.  The  fact  of  the  presentation  of  this  petition  makes  me  more  inclined  to 
believe  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecfation  than  before ;  and  I  convict  the  defendants  of  having 
joined  in  the  riotous  assault  on  the  plaintiff. 

Aa  I  find  that  the  punishments  inflicted  at  Bongong  have  had  their  due  effect  in  prevent- 
ing violence  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  I  will  not  punish  these  defendants  so  strictly.  The 
seizure  of  the  servants  forms  no  part  of  the  charge. 

They  are  sentenced  each  to  a  fortnight's  simple  imprisonment 

W.  J.  Herschel, 

26  March  1860.  Officiating  Magistrate. 

Nasimooddeen,  the  same ;  to  take  effect  on  the  conclusion  of  his  present  term. 

W.  J.  Herschel, 

26  March  1860.  Officiating  Magistrate. 


J.  S.  Campbell,  a  native  of  Scotland,  being  duly  sworn  bv  the  Bible,  saith,  that — I  am 
an  assistant  in  the  Bengal  Indigo  Company,  living  at  Jypoor  Factory.  On  the  5th  January 
1860,  1  went  to  test  the  measurement  at  Xovhattah.  I  had  measured  about  16  hands, 
when  all  the  ryots  came  out  from  the  village  of  Noyhattah  with  spears  and  lattccs,  number- 
ing about  some  200  men ;  and  1  saw  a  man  on  horseback,  a  red  horse,  giving  orders  to  the 
lattials  to  take  me  and  my  gomastah,  Rogoomoncy  Mookherjoya,  prisoners.  The  name  of 
this  man  I  ascertained  to  be  Xobin  Biswas,  gomastah  of  Syam  Chunder  Pal  Chowdry, 
zemindar.  They  took  the  gomastah,  ameen,  Bheemchand  Paulit,  Mosahdy,  khalasee,  and 
Jibun  Sheik,  ticca  khalasee,  and  were  about  to  take  mc,  only  I  succeeded  to  get  away 
from  them  on  horseback.  They  went  in  near  cul  to  intercept  me  in  the  next  village,  but 
I  succeeded  to  get  there  before.  I  saw  my  gomastah,  ameen,  and  khalasces  taken  prisoners. 
About  five  hours  afterwards  the  people  came  back  to  mc,  that  they  were  kept  in  duresse 
vile  in  Nowboteah  bazar,  in  whose  house  I  cannot  say,  and  after  five  hours  let  go.  It  was 
about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  all  tliis  happened.  I  did  not  know  any  of  the 
assistants'  names,  neither  could  I  recognize  any  of  them,  but  my  officers  who  were  taken 
prisoners  know  them,  and  could  recognize  them.  I  had  no  other  witnesses  on  the  spot 
except  my  gomastah  and  the  other  men  who  were  with  me,  aud  who  suffered.  I  think 
Syam  Chunder  Pal  Chowdry  had  instigated  the  ryots  to  attack  me  and  my  servants,  and 
thereby  not  allowing  us  to  measure  the  lands.  I  understand  that  the  above  zemindar  has 
been  bound  over  tokeep  the  peace  towards  the  Bengal  Indigo  Company  for  a  year,  which 
year  has  not  expired  yet. 

Taken  before  me  this  day,  the  11th  January  1860,  at  Chobeea. 

J.  S.  CampbeU. 

Henry  Maclean, 

Deputy  Magistrate. 


7th  March. 

Sworn  again. 

I  recognise  the  man  present  as  the  man  whom  I  saw  on  horseback  (Nobin  Biswas  is 
pointed  out). 

By  Defendant— I  think  you  were  dressed  in  white ;  you  were  ahead  of  the  others. 
I  never  saw  you  before. 

By  the  Court. — How  then  can  you  swear  to  him  now  ? — I  saw  him  under  circumstances 
that  made  a  strong  impression,  at  a  very  short  distance,  about  40  yards  off,  and  I  am 
positive  this  is  the  man. 

Decision. 

On  looking  over  Mr.  Campbell's  evidence  before  the  deputy  magistrate,  I  find  that  he 
stated  then  that  he  could  not  recognize  any  of  his  assistants.  He  may  have  meant  that 
he  did  not  recognize  them  at  the  time,  but  could  if  he  saw  them  again ;  but  when  the 
evidence  against  a  prisoner  rests,  as  in  this  case,  solely  on  the  statement  of  one  man 
(I  reject  the  witnesses  as  worthless  in  this  as  in  the  other  case),  it  is  essential  that  it 
should  not  be  open  to  any  misinterpretation  or  doubt  The  point  noted  is  certainly 
enough  to  throw  a  doubt  over  any  recognition ;  and  though  I  doubt  not  that  Mr.  Camp- 
Nobin  Biswas,  ^ell  trusts  his  own  judgment  now  in  recognizing  the  prisoner,*  it  is  not  fair  to  the  latter 
to  rest  on  that  alone. 
I  acquit  the  prisoner. 

W.  J.  Herschel, 

26  March  18C0.  Officiating  Magistrate. 
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The  Information  and  Deposition  of  James  Stuart  Campbell,  taken  on  Oath  before  mo, 
JCdward  Drwnmond,  Magistrate  ami  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  and  for  the  District  of 
Xuddea,  on  the  4th  February  i860. 

Ox  the  morning  of  the  3d,  yesterday,  I  went  to  rc-mcasurc  the  indigo  lands  in  Ban- 
darkhola  village,  which  belongs  to  Sham  Chunder  Pal  Chowdry.  I  re-measured  ail  the 
lands ;  after  doing  to,  I  was  proceeding  by  the  road  to  the  next  village  of  Kossoolpore, 
when  I  was  attacked  by  about  20O  men  armed  with  lattccs  and  spears.  They  immediately 
surrounded  mc,  and  the  lattials  beat  my  horse  on  the  head,  which  caused  him  to  rear,  and 
fall  upon  me;  at  the  same  time  they  struck  me  a  severe  blow  with  a  lattec  on  the  right 
shoulder,  and  after  I  was  down  beat  me  severely  on  the  email  of  the  back.  I  was  stunned 
"Y  the  severe  beating  and  the  fall  of  the  horse,  and  lay  there  insensible ;  after  I  recovered 
^y  senses,  the  whole  of  them  were  out  of  sight  I  imagine  1  must  have  lain  there  without 
hat  (topee)  in  the  sun  for  an  hour ;  I  then  got  up  and  went  to  Kurrisporc.  My  horse 
Was  scampering  all  over  the  country,  and  the  ryots  of  Kurrisporc  caught  him  for  mc. 

Do  you  know  the  names  of  any  of  those  who  attacked  you? — Yes,  Kadee  Biswas,  Tazoo 
■Mundul,  Napal  Mundul  and  Jaheer  Mundul.   The  leaders  were  Xobin  Biswas,  Dinonath 
Afitro,  Bhobun  Mohun  Mitro. 

J>o  you  know  exactly  who  struck  you  ? — He  was  a  lattial,  I  should  know  him  perfectly 
If  I  »aw  him. 

TVhy  did  they  thus  attack  you  ? — At  the  instigation  of  Sham  Chunder  Pal  Chowdry. 
is  the  zemindar  of  that  village,  and  wants  the  lands  himself,  but  his  ryots  have  taken 
tleir  advances  from  us  in  the  factory.  These  villages  were  perfectly  quiet,  took  their 
•d  vaxecs  and  measured  off  their  lands,  until  the  issue  of  a  pcrwann'ah  by  the  deputy 
maj^-i  strate  of  Kalarooah,  to  say  that  the  ryots  need  not  sow  indigo  unless  they  likoa. 
Tfca.  e  Tyots  were  led  to  believe  that  it  was  a  Government  order  not  to  sow  indigo,  as  it  was 
Usu  «s-«l  by  a  Government  servant. 

"W"as  anyone  with  you  when  you  were  attacked? — I  have  written  the  names  in  the 
Be  -wtm.  £^alcc  petition  of  those  who  were  with  me,  and  saw  the  affair. 

><^>  you  Know  if  there  be  any  assemblage  of  lattials  anywhere  near  the  spot  now? — I 
bel  I  c  ve  they  are  distributed  to  the  number  of  about  eight  or  10,  in  each  of  the  zemin- 
d*x- "*fc-»  villages. 
I  mr^.  what  thannah  are  these  villages  ? — In  thannah  Goburdangah. 

K«i)w  far  off  is  the  thannah? — About  12  or  14  miles,  but  the  Pharree  of  Bongong  is 
^ova  *t  four  or  five  miles  off  only,  and  the  naib  darogah  was  at  the  time  within  a  mile  or 
t«*o     of  the  attack. 

^February  1860.  (signed)       E.  Drummond,  Magistrate. 


6  March  1860. 

Jame$  Campbell,  sworn. 

id  you  know  the  defendants  whose  names  you  have  given  by  name  before  this,  or  had 
7***-  ascertained  their  names  since,  when  you  gave  your  deposition  ? — I  did  not  know  their 
^J^k-^s  before ;  I  ascertained  them  from  my  servants. 

i.  ^ —  ^n  you  recognise  any  of  the  men  here  present? — I  recognise  Jahur  Mundul  (pointing 
out)  as  the  man  who  knocked  mc  off  the  horse,  u  «.,  who  struck  the  horse.    I  do  not 


j^nise  any  of  the  others. 


*i«d  you  seen  Nobin  Chunder  that  day? — No,  I  do  not  remember  seeing  him;  my 
«xnts  tell  me  they  saw  him. 

By  Mokhteear  for  1,  2,  3. 

"hen  did  you  ascertain  these  names  ? — The  next  day. 
<©w  much  had  you  measured  in  Bhandarkhola  ? — 28  or  30  bunds. 
^Ir^~*    *-om  where  you  were  beaten,  in  which  direction  do  Bhandarkhola  and  Belta  bear, 
whence  you  say  these  lattials  came  ? — I  was  going  towards  Rossoolporc,  Bliandar- 
-a^*X*  was  on  my  left,  about  a  stone's  throw  off,  and  Belta  was  in  the  same  direction  about 

"*nile  and  a  half  off ;  I  could  not  sec  Belta  through  Bhandarkhola. 
.ftsTfX^here  were  your  servants  at  the  time? — They  were  round  about  me  at  speaking 
*    '  ^nce. 


rere  they  also  surrounded  ? — Yes. 
hi-S^  «uld  you  distinguish  between  lattials  and  ryots  ?— The  only  way  to  tell  a  lattial  is  by 
Xatti.    A  great  many  had  lattees,  and  many  had  spears. 

(signed)        W.  J.  Herschel, 

Officiating  Magistrate. 


>2.  G  o 
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I  have  examined  Mr.  Campbell's  body.  He  has  the  mark  of  a  severe  latty  blow  or 
blows  on  his  shoulder,  and  a  mark  of  slighter  nature  ou  the  small  of  the  back. 

4  February  1860. 


Prosecutor  - 
His  Witnesses 


Defendants  - 


Their  Witnesses 
Crime  charged 

Phoceedings. 

James  Camjjbell, — Deposes  that  he  had  been  measuring  the  lands  of  Bhandarkhola 
village  (belonging  to  Syam  Chunder  Pal)  for  indigo,  the  ryots  being  under  engagement  to 
him,  and  was  going  along  the  road  to  Rossoolpore,  when  he  was  surrounded  by  some  200 
lattials,  who  knocked  him  off  his  horse  (hit  the  horse  so  that  he  reared  and  fell  over), 
beat  him  severely  as  he  lay  on  the  ground,  and  left  him  for  senseless.  Names  defendants 
1  to  7,  1,  2,  and  3  being  leaders. 

For  examination,  see  original. 

Mosahib  Shekh. —  As  above.  Says,  as  we  were  going,  Nobin  1,  2,  and  3,  came 
and  said,  "  Beat  the  Salicb  and  drive  him  off,  it  is  Syam  Cluintlcr's  order;"  accordingly 
they  did  so,  and  lladce  (4),  struck  the  Saheb'*  horse,  and  Tazoo  (5),  struck  the  Saheb 
on  the  back,  and  Nanal  Muudul  (6),  struck  him  also,  and  he  fell  off  the  horse,  then  7 
struck  the  Saheb.  "W  e  ran  off  and  could  not  sec  who  else  beat  him.  They  then  left, 
and  the  Salicb  lay  there.    Names  some  score  of  others. 

Examined. — We  were  not  surrounded  with  the  Saheb,  we  were  outside  the  crowd. 
The  Saheb  asked  us  what  we  could  tell,  and  we  said  what  we  had  seen.    I  was  asked 
separately. 

The  defendants  I,  2,  3,  were  in  clean  clothes,  as  now  ;  they  were  among  the  lattials.  I 
had  not  seen  them  before  that  day. 

Kalu  Shehh,  Khalashcc. — 1,  struck  the  horse,  same  as  above;  names  a  score  of 
others. 

Bheemrhand  Malik. — As  above,  positively  swears  that  all  three,  1,  2,  and  3,  called 
out  to  do  it,  as  it  was  Syam  Chundcr's  order. 

Sibdoyal  Syce. — As  above. 

Jaheer  Mundul's  defcuce  to  be  taken,  the  others  released. 
Defendant  Jaheer  Mundul  pleads  alibi  at  Bella. 

Poran,  Tiurhundaze. — On  the  22d  of  Magh,  at  nine  o'clock,  defendant  was  in  his  own 
house  at  Belta. 

Izzutali,  Burkunduze. — Ditto.  I  was  going  through  Pal  la  to  Belta.  At  Belta  I  was 
passing  Jahccr's  house,  where  1  saw  Jaheer  measuring  out  mustard  seod  to  Souai  Mundul. 

Haran,  Choheedar. — Ditto,  ditto.  I  was  going  back  from  Palla  to  Belta,  and  saw  the 
mustard  measured  out. 

Sonai  Chowkeedar. — Ditto,  as  to  time ;  Dallcc  came  to  me  calling  out,  Izzat  and  Poran 
call  you.  I  said,  Why  ?  They  said  Mr.  Larmnur's  people  are  gathered  together,  hence 
you  arc  called.  I  wont  to  the  burkundazes,  who  took  mc  towards  the  lattials  and  called 
out  dohai.  The  lattials  fled.  I  returned  to  Belta,  and  passing  through  Jaheer's  house 
went  to  the  naib  darogah.  Saw  Jaheer  measuring  out  mustard  to  Sonai.  I  went  and 
reported  to  the  darogah. 

Sonai. — Day  the  same  about,  Jaheer  was  measuring  mustard  up  to  noon. 

Decision. 

The  evidence  of  the  witnesses  is  evidently  not  to  be  relied  on,  when  they  charge  Nobin 
Biswas  and  the  two  other  zemindarec  servants  with  giving  the  orders  for  the  attack.  Had 
there  been  any  such  leadership  among  the  defendants ;  particularly  liad  Nobin,  a  very 
short  stout  man,  of  high  caste  appearance,  been  present  in  the  front  rank  of  the  assailants, 
clothed  as  described  in  clean  white  clothes  and  calling  out  in  the  tone  of  authority  alleged, 
it  is  quite  impassible  but  that  Mr.  Campbell  must  have  seen  it  and  noticed  it.  Nobin, 
too,  was  known  to  Mr.  Campbell  by  sight,  he  having  seen  him  to  recognise  bun  on  a 

previous 


(signed)      E.  Drummond,  Magistrate. 


-  James  Campbell. 


1.  Nobin  Biswas. 

2.  Diuonath  Miter. 

3.  Bhooban  Mohun  Miter. 


5.  Tazoo  Mundul. 

6.  Napal  Mundul. 

7.  Jaheer  Mundul. 
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previous  occasion  when  ho  was  assaulted.    I  cannot  therefore  look  on  the  witnesses  pro- 
duced as  other  than  reckless  ossertors  of  what  thev  think  best  for  the  interests  of  the  case, 
*nd  I  set  their  evidence  aside  altogether.    That  the  assault  took  place,  however,  is  beyond 
dispute .  Mr.  Campbell  bore  the  marks  of  it  when  he  appeared  at  Kishnaghur.    It  seems, 
however,  from  Mr.  Drummond's  description  of  the  bruises,  that  Mr.  Campbell  must  have 
lost  his  senses  through  the  fall  from  the  horse,  and  that  the  lieating  was  not  a  repeated 
one.    A  lattee  blow  leaves  on  a  white  skin  an  unmistakable  mark,  and  there  was  only  one 
mark  of  a  severe  blow  "  or  blows  on  the  shoulder  "  (there  could  not  well  have  been  more 
than  two  blows  on  the  same  spot),  and  of  one  plighter  one  on  the  small  of  the  back. 
These  two  blows  coincide  exactly  with  Mr.  Campbell's  description  of  the  beating  he  got 
before  he  fell  from  his  horse  and  lost  his  senses.    That  his  body  showed  no  other  marks 
*»>  1  think,  conclusive  evidence  that  he  was  not  beaten  alter  he  was  down. 

This  very  materially  affects  the  guilt  of  the  defendants  and  makes  it  much  less  than 
Mr.  Campbell  evidently  thought  it  to  be. 

I  rely  fully  on  Mr.  Campbell's  recognition  of  the  defendant  Jaheer;  and  the  witnesses 
for  the  alibi  have  evidently  no  ground  for  one  and  all  remembering  the  date  on  which  they 
defendant  measuring  mustard,  so  that  the  alibi  is  worthless. 
I  convict  defendant  of  having  been  the  first  to  seize  plaintiff* s  bridle  in  a  riotous  assault 
Emitted  on  him,  and  sentence  him  to  six  months'  imprisonment  and  100  rupees  fine,  in 
default  of  which  he  will  be  imprisoned  for  six  months  more.  For  each  six  months  he  will 
P*v  a  fine  of  25  rupees;  for  the  first  within  seven  days,  for  the  second  on  the  first  day  of 
the  term,  in  default  of  which  ho  will  labour  till  the  fine  be  paid,  or  the  sentence  expire. 

7  3/arch  1860.  (signed)       W.  J.  Herschcl, 

Officiating  Magistrate. 


Prosecutor      -  George  Hyde. 

His  Witnesses  -  Bekaoolla. 

1.  Madoo  Mollah. 
Defendants      -  -I  2.  Beeshoo  Mollah. 


( 


3.  Azimooddcen  Mollah. 


Their  Witnesses 
Crime  charged 


Thoceedings. 


Plaintiff  sworn.— Deposes  that  he  went  to  measure  certain  lands  in  the  village  of 
(Joff  ^«li^>.,re,  when  a  body  of  some  50  ryots  assembled  from  the  neighbouring  three  villages 
of  *-*ojjrc-  shpore,  Mirzaporc,  and  Damhattcc.    A  ryot  of  the  name  of  Madoo  Mollah  (1), 
'  »lm<-lcrs  to  pelt  him  with  clods,  and  defendants' 2  and  3  did  so,  and  hit  his  horse.  He 
>b»o-  to  f . » irn  away  to  save  himself. 

■^e*«»«//rt.  Witness. — Is  an  indigo  khalashee.    On  the  5th  Magh  went  with  the  plaintiff 
and  ot  K     r*  to  Mirzaporc,  where  we  measured  the  lands.    Then,  proceeding  at  nine  o'clock 
..j  °S-?cs  shpore,  the  party  began  torn  easure.    Some  30  or  40  ryots  of  the  neighbouring 
hors"0**     t-ame  roiuid  the  Saheb,  and  at  l's  order  2  and  3  pelted  him;  both  clods  hit  the 
so.^     ^*Tl,e  Saheb  went  oft'  to  Baragurrcea.    The  others  were  prepared  to  pelt  him  too. 
°S1'*-  n  *cs  the  three  prisoners. 

adoo. — I  saw  you  give  the  order. 

•boiu        -==r»«  and  Bishoo. — Damhattcc  is  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  off ;  Gogcshporc 
nv  •  ;  JV^0  stones'  throw.    I  know  all  three  of  old;  have  seen  tlicin  fully  25  times.  No 
45  *  *^»re  the  pelting. 

^  ^uran  Chatterjee. — As  above,  recognises  all  tliree. 
to  h]^**  ^pddeen,  Defendant.— Denies;  ignores  it  altogether;  saye  the  plaintiff  never  went 
the  IS  t>  n  liVC8  m  ^>iUnil&ttce'    *  went  to  Oantee  on  the  1st  Magh  and  returned  on 


'J  *. 


Court. — I  have  no  quarrel  with  Bekaoolla,  nor  with  Ramtaram. 


■AUyi^f*^*  Defendant— Denies ;  says  it  is  entirely  a  false  case.    Offers  an  alibi  at  Neemtola 
^  -SthMagh. 

Ma«\r^* Mollah,  Defendant — Denies;  doesn't  know  why  he  is  charged;  was  with 
•^-^   all  the  5th. 

esses  to  alibi  of  Madoo  and  Beeshoo. 

•fju^Y**1  Koomar  Napit,  Defendant. — Came  and  bought  grass  in  Nccmtolla  on  the  5th  of 
5*^v*.    I  shaved  them ;  they  staid  and  ate  there,  and  went  away  in  the  evening. 


'  ^.  O  Q  2 

i 
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Examined. — I  was  told  on  that  day  by  (hesitates)  Rahmut  Mundul  that  it  was  the  5th, 
otherwise  I  would  not  have  known  it.    1  don't  know  what  date  it  is  now. 

Kanhai  Mundul. — On  the  5th  I  and  Haran  Moola  went  to  Neeratolla,  to  Ralimat 
Mundul's  house ;  reached  there  in  the  evening  and  saw  Madoo  Mollah,  who  settled  the 
value  of  the  grass  for  ub.  Examined  about  particulars  as  to  dates ;  only  knows  the  5th, 
because  Rahmat  said  the  sale  is  effected,  to-day  is  the  5th.  Docs  not  know  why  he  said 
to-day  is  the  5th. 

Another  Witness. — Equally  vague.    Admits  that  he  only  knows  it  was  about  that  time 

Decision. 

The  case  is  so  clear  that  I  need  not  recite  any  reasons  for  holding  the  defendants  guilty 
of  the  crime  charged,  and  in  the  degrees  assigned.  I  convict  Modoo  and  Beshoo,  the 
former  as  instigator  of  a  riotous  assault  on  Mr.  Hyde;  and  considering  that,  whether 
legally  employed  or  not,  the  plaintiff  was  measuring  lands  in  a  perfectly  peaceable  manner, 
and  that  if  the  defendants  had  chosen  they  might  have  warned  the  plaintiff  off  without 
resorting  to  violence,  I  sentence  them  as  follows : — 

Madoo  Mollah  to  three  months'  imprisonment,  and  a  fine  to  be  paid  in  seven  days  of  25 
rupees,  in  default  of  which  to  labour  till  the  fine  be  paid  or  the  sentence  expire. 

Bcenhoo  Mollah  to  the  same  period  of  imprisonment,  and  the  same  condition  on  non- 
payment of  a  fine  of  10  rupees. 

(signed)        W.  J.  Herschel, 
0  March  I860.  Officiating  Magistrate. 


The  defence  of  Azimooddccn  has  been  given  to-day,  and  takes  the  same  form  of  an 
alibi.  Defendant  says  he  went  to  buy  cattle,  but  falling  ill  at  a  friend's  house  returned 
home  without  doing  so.  I  do  not  see  why  he  should  not  have  bought  his  cattle  after  hia 
recovery,  if  they  were  to  be  bad  in  that  neighbourhood. 

I  discredit  the  alibi,  and  sentence  the  prisoner  to  three  months'  imprisonment  and  a  fine 
of  10  rupees,  payable  in  seven  days,  in  default  of  which  he  is  to  labour  till  the  fine  be 
paid  or  the  sentence  expire. 

(signed)       W.  J.  Herschel, 
7  March  1860.  Officiating  Magistrate. 


Prosecutor      -  Government,  on  Information 

of  Mr.  Larmour. 

His  "Witnesses 

Defendants      -  Ilaniff   Shekh,  Nilmoney 

Kowra. 


Their  "Witnesses 
Crime  charged 


Proceedings. 


9/A  February. — Darogah  reports,  that  while  impairing  into  Mr.  Campbell's  case  at  the 
ilia, 
the 

could  only  seize  two,  the  rest  having  bolted. 


village  of  Palla,  he  was  informed  by  the  gomashta  of  Mr.  Larmour  that  there  were  men 
assembled  at  the  house  of  Ishan  Mookcrjce ;  that  he  went  and  found  them  there,  but 


Two  Witnesses  prove  the  capture  of  the  two  prisoners,  and  the  flight  of  others, 

Paran  Khan,  burkundaze,  accompanied  the  darogah  to  arrest  the  jamaiat  bust,  as 
above. 

Two  other  Burhtndazes  the  same. 

Nilmonu,  defendant,  says  he  has  been  carrying  a  pack  for  Dinosambho  Naib  of  the 
village  of  Palla;  calls  witnesses. 

Hanif  Shekh, — Denies;  says  he  was  ill  and  went  to  show  himself  to  him,  when  he  was 

Decision. 


There  is  nothing  in  the  evidence  to  show  that  these  men  are  lattials,  or 
assembled  to  commit  a  breach  of  the  peace.  Neither  of  them  have  the  appearance  of 
lattials,  and  I  must  therefore  acquit  them.  The  darogah  will,  however,  take  up  a  charge 
of  vagrancy  against  them,  and  if  they  cannot  show  that  they  have  an  honest  liveUhooa, 
he  wul  send  them  up  to  give  security. 

(signed)       W.  J.  Herschel, 
6  March  1860.  Officiating  Magistrate. 
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From  A.  Groie,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  the  Nuddea  Division,  to  the  Secretary  to 
the  Government  of  Bengal  (No.  71  Ct.),  dated  13  March  1860. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour,  as  requested,  to  lay  before  his  Honor  the  following  report 
on  the  state  of  things  in  zillah  Nuddea,  which  has  been  much  exaggerated  in  the 
dailv  and  other  papers  published  during  the  last  fortnight. 

2.  Since  the  beginning  of  February,  the  villagers  in  parts  of  Messrs.  Hill's 
concern  have  been  manifesting  a  determination  to  sow  no  more  indigo.  More 
recently  this  feeling  has  spread  to  the  Lokcnathpore  and  to  several  villages  of  the 
Mulnath  concern,  and  in  some  cases  it  has  led  lo  noisy  demonstrations,  which 
hare  caused  alarm,  aud  given  rise  to  the  reports  ol  outrages. 

3.  To  be  specific,  I  will  trace  a  few  of  these  reports  to  their  probable  origin. 
They  relate,  for  the  must  part,  to  occurrences  in  the  Damoorhoodah  Subdivision, 
and  my  information  regarding  them  is  derived  from  Mr.  Assistant  Magistrate 
Maclean,  who  joined  that  station  towards  the  end  of  February. 

4.  The  story  of  the  burning  of  the  Lokenathpore  Factory  alluded  to  by  one 
newspaper  correspondent,  reduces  itself  in  Mr.  Mearcs'  letter  to  me  to  the  partial 
burning  of  an  out-factory  at  Kajooreah.  This  act  was  ascribed  to  incendiaries, 
and  a  complaint  was  made  accordingly  to  the  magistrate  at  Kishnaghur,  but  none 
was  made  to  the  local  police,  and  the  factory  did  not  push  this  charge  laid  before 
the  magistrate.  There  is  nothing,  says  Mr.  Maclean,  to  show  that  the  fire  was 
not  accidental. 

6.  The  charge  of  misconduct  brought  by  the  same  factory  against  a  police 
darogah  was  not  substantiated  to  Mr.  Maclean's  satisfaction,  but  Tic  has  sent  the 
case  to  the  magistrate  for  final  orders.  The  best  darogah  in  the  district  has  since 
been  transferred  to  the  Damoorhoodah  thannah. 

6.  The  demonstration  against  the  Peerpore  Factory  was  a  fact.  A  riotous 
party  from  Chooudangah  approached  this  factory,  but  dispersed  of  itself  and 
quietly.  This  occurred  before  Mr.  Maclean  joined  his  subdivision,  and  was  not 
reported  to  me  till  a  day  or  two  ago. 

7.  The  impression,  which  Mr.  Maclean  savs  apparently  caused  this  and  other 
demonstrations,  was  an  apprehension,  perfectly  groundless,  on  the  villagers  part, 
tli at  the  factory  would  attack  them. 

8.  The  attacks  on  Mr.  Larmour's  assistants,  Messrs.  Hyde  and  Campbell,  were 
by  villagers  whose  lands  had  been  measured  for  indigo.  In  both  cases  they  were 
bold  and  unwarrantable.  One  man  ouly  could  be  identified  in  Mr.  Campbell's 
case,  and  he  has  been  punished. 

9.  The  magistrates,  both  of  Nuddea  and  Jessorc,  declare  to  the  general 
prevalence  of  an  impression  among  the  villagers  that  Government  is  opposed  to 
the  cultivation  of  indigo.  In  my  letter  of  the  10th  February,  I  reported  on  this 
subject,  and  laid  before  His  Honor  Mr.  Larmour's  letter,  praying  for  the  issue 
of  a  Government  notification  counteractory  of  such  a  misiinpressiou.  I  stated  the 
result  of  my  demi-official  references  to  Mr.  Reid,  who  had  been  marching 
through  the  indigo  country,  and  to  Mr.  Drummond,  who  had  at  first  advocated 
a  notification.  I  gave  my  voice  against  the  issue  of  one,  because  the  Kallarooah 
deputy  magistrate's  injudicious  order,  to  which  the  false  impression  was  ascribed, 
was  already  some  five  months  old  ;  and  because,  supposing  this  order  to  have 
been  the  real  source  of  the  mischief,  it  would  be  difficult  after  such  a  lapse  of  time 
to  word  another  which  should  simply  have  the  effect  of  counteracting  it. 

10.  As,  however,  the  excitement  and  mutual  mistrust  appeared  to  be  spreading, 
I  took  advantage  of  the  Government  order  on  the  Joyrampore  villagers  petition 
directly  it  reached  me,  and  ordered  its  publication  to  all  parties.  This  order 
was  calculated  at  least  to  undeceive  those  ryots  who  had  taken  advances  of  the 
impression  said  to  have  been  produced  on  them  by  the  deputy  magistrate's 
order,  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  repudiate  their  obligations ;  I  have  since  had 
an  interview  with  Mr.  Herschel  at  Gyeghattah,  and  have  reason  to  think  that  this 
publication  will  have  a  good  effect. 

72.  003  11.  But 
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11.  But  I  regret  to  have  to  add  that  Mr.  Hcrcchel  received  a  letter  yesterday 
evening  from  Mr.  Maclean,  in  which  the  occurrence  of  a  disastrous  lire  in  a 
village,  near  Lokenathpore,  is  reported.  This  is  unfortunate,  a*  it  has  at  once 
been  ascribed  by  the  people  to  the  factory  underlings. 

12.  At  the  request  of  several  planters  in  the  Damoorhoodah  subdivision 
police  burkuudazes  have  been  stationed  at  their  factories,  and  I  have  told 
Mr.  Maclean  to  order  down  a  small  party  of  the  police  corps,  if  he  thinks  it 
necessary  to  strengthen  the  thannah  police.  I  quite  agree,  however,  with  him 
and  Mr.  Herschel  that  no  aggressive  acts  on  the;  part  of  the  villagers  are  at 
present  contemplated  ;  their  object  is  to  intimidate  the  planters  from  attempting; 
to  sow,  and  to  resist  such  attempts  if  made.  Such  an  attitude  is,  of  course, 
sufficient  to  cause  deep  alarm  aud  anxiety  to  those  who  have  paid  out  large 
advances. 

13.  In  a  further  letter  just  received  from  Mr.  Hersehel,  I  find  it  admitted  that 
Mr.  Meares  had  cause  for  complaint  against  the  conduct  of  the  Damoorhoodah 
police.    This  has,  as  1  have  shown  above,  since  been  rectified. 


From  A.  R.  Young,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Jvuddea  Division  (No.  983),  dated  Fort  William, 
17  March  1860. 

Sir. 

I  av  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  No.  71  Ct.,  dated 
the  13th  instant,  reporting  upon  the  excitement  at  present  prevailing  in  some 
parts  of  the  Nuddea  District,  in  connexion  with  the  cultivation  of  indigo. 

2.  It  is  satisfactory  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor  to  learn,  from  the  actual  facts 
as  reported  by  you,  that  the  state  of  affairs  in  that  district  has  been  much 
exaggerated  in  the  representations  made  iu  the  newspapers. 

3.  The  measures  reported  in  paragraph  12  of  your  letter  are  approved, 
Although  tho  local  officers  and  yourself  agree  in  thinking  that  no  aggressive  acts 
on  the  part  of  the  villagers  are  contemplated,  and  the  Lieutenant  Governor  sees 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  soundness  of  that  opinion,  yet  if  you  consider  it  advisable, 
in  order  to  be  prepared  for  the  possibility  of  things  taking  a  worse  turn,  to  have 
at  hand,  in  any  pans  of  the  district,  small  bodies  of  a  police  battalion,  his  Honor 
will  make  such  arrangements  as  are  possible  for  strengthening  the  force  of 
military  police  in  your  division. 

4.  You  state  that  the  object  of  the  villagers  "  is  to  intimidate  the  planters  from 
attempting  to  sow,  and  to  resist  such  attempts  if  made,"  and  very  correctly 
remark,  that  "  such  an  attitude  is  sufficient  to  cause  deep  alarm  and  anxiety  to 
those  who  have  paid  out  large  advances."  Intimidation  by  force,  or  show  of  force, 
and  the  gathering  of  large  riotous  assemblages  for  such  a  purpose,  will  of  course 
be  put  a  stop  to  by  the  police  to  the  best  of  their  power,  and  it  is  very  desirable 
that  wherever  such  intimidation  is  likely  to  be  attempted  the  police  should  be 
in  strength.  But  the  Lieutenant  Governor  does  not  think  it  probable  that 
either  intimidation  or  violence  will  be  resorted  to  where  the  villagers  are  pro- 
perly advised  by  the  magisterial  officers  and  the  darogahs  of  police  of  the 
criminality  of  such  conduct,  and  of  the  severe  punishment  by  which  it  will 
assuredly  be  followed. 

5.  Should  persons  willing  to  sow  their  lands  with  indigo  be,  on  that  account, 
anywhere  mcuueed  by  others,  from  bad  feeling  towards  a  factory,  or  for  any 
other  reason,  such  persons  should  be  specially  protected,  and  the  leading 
men  of  those  who  thus  lawlessly  threaten  them  should  be  apprehended  and 
punished. 

6.  If  in  any  parts  there  should  be  reason  to  suppose  that  villagers,  who  have 
contracted  to  cultivate  indigo,  are  likely  in  a  body  tj  bieak  their  lawful  engage- 
ments, it  will  be  proper  for  the  magistrate  and  every  police  officer,  and  indeed 
for  every  well-disposed  and  disinterested  person,  to  spare  no  pains  in  showing 
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such  villagers  tbc  impropriety  and  dishonesty  of  such  conduct;  and  the  criminal 
chatiacter  of  a  conspiracy  to  defraud  an  indigo  planter,  or  any  other  person,  in 
this  maimer,  and  the  ruinous  consequences  to  themselves  if  prosecuted  by  the 
injured  party,  should  be  carefully  pointed  out  to  them.  His  Honor  observes, 
that  Mr.  Herschel  has  already  most  properly  urged,  in  the  strongest  manner, 
ry«'ts  who  have  t;iken  advance  s  not  to  fail  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  obligations, 
and  he  tru-ts  that  this  line  of  conduct  will  have  good  effects. 

7.  Whatever  may  be  the  causes  of  the  quarrel  which  has  broken  out  between 
*orne  indigo  factories  and  the  ryots,  those  ryots  who  may  wiali  to  disconnect 
themselves  from  the  cultivation  of  indigo,  though  fully  justified  in  declining  to 
^ake  new  contracts,  are  hound  to  fulfil  their  existing  engagements.     In  the 
toe  mime  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  matter  may  ho  settled  amicably,  by  such 
concessions  on  one  side  or  the  other,  or  on  both,  as  reason  and  fairness  dictate, 
*nd  as  will  result  in  the  mutual  advantage  of  both  parties.    No  system  of  trade 
Can  be  safe  or  stable  where  the  bargains  are  not  for  the  profit  of  both  parties ; 
and  perhaps,  iu  this  view,  but!)  parties  in  this  quarrel  may  be  advised  to  their 
permanent  advautage. 


A.  Grote,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  the  Nuddea  Division,  to  the  Secretary 
to  the  Government  of  Bengal  (No.  78  Ct.),  dated  19  March  1860. 

Sir, 

T  is*  reply  to  your  letter,  No.  983,  dated  17th  instant,  I  beg  to  state  for  the 
intfV»K-x*iation  of  his  Honor  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  that  the  communications 
«li  icU  1  receive  from  Mr.  Herschel,  represent  the  villagers  about  Joyrampore  as 
heira^-  perfectly  tractable  and  amenable  to  authority.  I  have,  however,  as  a 
matteT  of  precaution,  directed  Captain  Raban  to  send  a  party  of  50  men  to  the 
Dam  oorhoodah  thannah. 

2.  1  yesterday  dispatched  50  men  under  Lieutenant  Howard,  of  Captain 
Kabj*  »'s  Corps,  to  Bougoug,  to  he  ready,  should  they  be  required,  to  advance  to 
the  I">L  aloopole  thannah,  in  Je>sore.  I  took  this  step  on  a  letter  received  on 
Satv»x-<±iy  aiiernoon  from  Mr.  Skinner,  but  I  have  doubts  whether  the  services  of 
the  j>i  irty  will  bf  required.  I  am  expecting  to  hear  further  from  Mr.  Molony, 
an*  I    IV  Jr.  Herschel's  third  weekly  report  will  probably  reach  me  to-morrow. 

a-  ^opy  of  vour  present  instructions  has  been  simt  to  all  the  magistrates,  who 
have?  already  been  desired  to  use  their  influence  to  get  existing  contracts  carried 
out-  In  many  cases  they  will,  I  have  reason  to  think,  be  successful ;  in  others, 
ho vi  c^^er>  the  ryots  deny  that  they  have  become  parties  to  any  contract,  ami 
clatrr^  protection  in  the  exercise  of  the  option  which  the  late  Government  Orders 
°  conceded  to  them.  These  are  the  cases  respecting  which  I  am  anxious,  the 
P1***^*  *  ee  having  hitherto  been  for  the  planters  themselves  to  sow  all  the  lands 
l^j  the  factory  claimed  "as  marked  for"  indigo.  Their  attempts  to  do  this 
ltt  1 1*  «^  present  temper  of  the  ryots  will  be  very  likely  to  meet  with  opposition. 


A.  R.  Young,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to  the  Com- 
JJ^*  ssssioner  of  the  Nuddea  Diviaioa  (No.  1053),  dated  Fort    William,  21 
*=»rch  1860. 

■  Sir, 

1&tl   -^m  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  No.  78  Ct.,  dated  the 
VQ     *     instau t,  and  in  reply  to  inform  you  that  the  Lieutenant  Governor  considers 
]n     *~    report  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  southern  portion  of  your  division  to  be 
*ne  respects  satisfactory. 

g^r^*  Your  instruction*  to  Captain  Raban,  to  send  a  party  of  50  men  from  the 
,r,     *^>n  of  Nuddea  to  the  Damoorhoodah  thannah,  as  a  precautu 


^t    lQn  of  Nuddea  to  the  Damoorhoodah  thannah,  as  a  precautionary  measure, 
_^         very  proper.    The  Lieutenant  Governor  had  an  opportunity  of  conferring 
V  ^^onally  with  Captain  Uaban  yesterday,  and  arranged  for  his  making  up  the 
*-*4chment  from  Nuddea  to  a  party  of  80  men,  under  a  European  officer,  and  a 
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good  native  officer ;  so  as  to  make  it  possible,  if  any  necessity  should  arise,  to 
break  the  detachment  into  two  parties. 

3.  The  despatch  of  Sub-Lieutenant  Howard  with  50  more  men  of  the  6th 
Battalion,  from  head  quarters  to  Bongong,  is  entirely  approved.  A  party  will  be 
supplied  from  the  4th  Battalion,  now  in  the  Burdwan  division,  to  replace  the 
party  detached  from  the  station  of  Nuddea. 

4.  Two  more  detachments,  one-  of  which  will  be  under  a  European  officer,  are 
available  from  Captain  Raban's  battalion;  and  as  their  movement  into  the 
interior  of  the  Nuddea  district,  towards  the  Jessore  and  Moorshedabad  borders, 
can  do  no  harm,  and  may  inspire  confidence,  Captain  Raban  has  bten  informed 
that  he  may  expect  further  and  specific  orders  from  you  regarding  them  im- 
mediat*  ly. 

5.  These  precautions  are  taken  from  no  misgiving  as  to  the  correctness  of  the 
belief  entertained  by  the  district  officers  and  yourself,  that  nothing  is  more 
improbable  than  the  occurrence  of  any  spontaneous  act  of  aggression  on  the  part 
of  the  ryots.  But  where  such  a  quarrel  as  this  has  brokeu  out,  and  where  such 
general  excitement  prevails,  the  civil  power,  whose  great  object  it  must  be  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  the  country  under  all  circumstances,  cannot  be  made  too 
stroll" .  And  the  concluding  paragraph  of  your  letter  shows  there  is  a  possibility 
of  a  breach  of  the  peace  being  provoked  by  others  than  ryots. 

6.  Should  any  managers  of  an  indigo  factory  appear  likely  to  commit  any- 
unlawful  act,  such  as  cannot  but  exasperate  not  only  indigo  ryots,  but  all  the 
villagers  of  their  neighbourhood,  it  will  be  well  to  endeavour,  by  quietly  reason- 
ing with  them,  to  convince  them  not  only  of  the  penal  consequences  to  them- 
selves, and  to  those  whom  they  may  employ,  should  lo*s  of  life  or  other  serious 
calamity  occur  in  the  course  of  any  unlawful  proceeding  of  theirs,  but  also  of 
the  certain  injury  to  the  commercial  interests  of  their  factories  which  such  im- 
prudent conduct  will  involve.  These  gentlemen,  if  they  will  take  a  calm  view 
of  their  position,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  see  that  where  there  is  a  dispute  as  to  the 
fact  of  an  agreement  between  two  parties,  neither  party  can  become  the  judge  iu 
his  own  cause,  or  be  allowed  to  take  the  law  into  his  own  hands.  In  the  present 
temper  of  the  villagers  in  some  parts  of  Nuddea  an  attempt  of  this  nature  might 
cause  incalculable  mischief. 


(No.  1082.) 

Extract  of  paragraphs  1  to  4  forwarded  for  the  information  of  the  Inspector 
of  Police  battalions  in  Bengal. 


Copies  of  Messages  forwarded  by  Electric  Telegraph. 

From  the  Secretary  to  Government  of  Bengal,  Calcutta,  to  the  Magistrate  of 
Hooghly,  dated  20  March  1860,  11  a.m. 

How  many  of  the  Police  Battalion  bos  Lieutenant  Balcer  at  Hooghly,  and  how 
many  men  could  he  take  to  Kishnaghur,  the  ordinary  guards  being  taken  by 
hired  burkundauzes? 


From  Magistrate  of  Hooghly  to  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal. 

One  hundred  men  are  available  if  the  gaol  guards  are  taken  away ;  sixty  with- 
out the  gaol  guards,  whom  the  magistrate  wishes  to  keep. 
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From  A.  R.  Young,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to  Sub- 
Lieutenant  //.  Baker,  4th  Bengal  Police  Battalion,  Hooghly  (No.  1047), 
dated  21  March  1 860. 

Sir, 

1  am  directed  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  to  request  that  you  will  proceed 
immediately  with  GO  men  of  the  detachment  under  your  command  to  Kish- 
naghur,  where  your  services  are  urgently  required. 


(No.  1048.) 

Cow  forwarded  to  the  Inspector  of  Police  Battalions  for  information. 


From  C.  S.  BeUi^Esq.,  Magistrate  of  Hooghly,  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Bengal  (No.  154),  dated  Hooghly,  22  March  1860. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  report  for  the  information  of  Government  that  a 
detachment  of  60  men,  with  the  usual  complement  of  non-commissioned  officers 
of  the  4th  Bengal  Police  Battalion,  left  this  afternoon  for  Kis-hnaghur,  in  obedience 
to  the  orders  conveyed  to  Sub-Lieutenant  Baker,  in  your  letter  to  that  officer, 
No.  1047,  of  yesterday's  date. 

2.  It  is  expected  that  the  detachment  will  reach  Kishnaghur  on  Saturday  the 
24th  instant. 


From  A.  Grote,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  the  Nuddea  Division,  to  the  Secretary 
to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  dated  21  March  1860. 

Sir, 

Herewith  1  beg  to  submit  in  original  the  Nuddea  Magistrate's  third  Weekly 
Report,  dated  the  18th  instant. 

2.  I  regret  much  to  observe  the  remarks  on  the  conduct  of  the  managers  of 
the  Loknathpore  concern,  the  interests  of  which  cannot  but  suffer  severely  from 
their  persistence  in  a  course  so  unreasonable  and  so  unsuited  to  the  present 
crisis. 

3.  The  dispositions  of  the  military  police  corp*  which  have  lately  been  made, 
will  have  a  good  effect  in  strengthening  the  magistrate's  hands,  and  impressing 
on  the  ryot's  minds  the  warning  which  Mr.  Herschel  mentions  his  having  found 
it  necessary  to  convey  to  them.  All  non-planting  landholders,  having  rents 
to  colUct  in  the  villages  in  wliich  excitement  prevails,  are  equally  interested 
with  the  planter  landholders  in  seeing  the  excitemeHt  cease. 

4.  I  have  heard  from  Mr.  Skinner,  who  is  encamped  at  Kaloopole  thannah, 
one  of  the  points  to  which  I  have  sent  up  a  detachment  of  military  police, 
that  the  Joyrampore  Putneedar  has  been  instigating  villagers  well  disposed  to 
sow,  to  join  others  who  have  expressed  their  resolution  not  to  do  so.  This 
kind'  of  intimidation,  as  I  informed  Mr.  Herschel  some  days  ago,  and  as  his 
Honor  has  since  announced,  is  not  to  be  tolerated.  I  at  once  telegraphed  to 
Mr.  Molony,  who  is  by  this  time,  I  hope,  in  Mr.  Skinner's  camp,  to  take  up 
and  dispose  of  any  tangible  charge  against  the  putneedar.  The  latter  has  since 
been  arrested  and  sent  into  Kishnaghur,  where  I  have  ordered  him  to  be  detained 
till  I  arrive  there  on  Sunday  next. 


Third  Wbekly  Report  on  the  stale  of  die  Indigo  Districts  in  Nuddea,  from  the 

10th  to  17th  March  1800. 

I  have  this  week  visited  the  Damoorl.oodah  subdivision.  The  general  impression  is, 
that  the  ryoU  are  much  more  determined  here  not  to  sow.  The  agitation  is  much  stronger 
and  evidently  belter  organised.  The  Mussulmans  have  the  lead  in  the  crowd*,  where  their 
conduct  is  bo  much  more  passionate  than  arc  the  acts  of  die  ryots,  that  I  suspect  the  real 
leadership  must  be  in  the  hands  of  Hindoos. 

-2.  H  H 
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2.  Mr.  Maclean  reports  that  October  plant  is  "  suffering  greatly  by  cattle  trespass.  The 
villagers  have  no  specific  cum  plaints.  Tbe  Kbajonrah  Factory  burning;  has  been  examined 
by  tbe  darogsh,  who  reports  it  an  accidental  fire  (the  extent  of  it  has  been  already  reported 
to  you).  Two  nights  after,  a  stable  was  burnt  down.  Tbe  charge  of  incendiarism  was 
rashly  made  on  tbe  word  of  an  ignorant  chowkeedar,  who  has  since  directly  coutradictcd 
himself. 

Not*  sent  to  Mr.  Maclean.  "  The  conduct  of  ihe  police  has  been  much  blamrd  in  the  public  journals 

"  The  ehowkeedars  frequently  during  the  last  fortnight,  but  a  distinction  should  be  made  betweeu  village 
hold  indigo  lands.  This  should  be  ehowkeedars  and  i he  tbanna  police.  The  co-o(»eration  of  the  former  w.tb 
remedied.  You  should  tske  up  the  ryots  is  described  as  misconduct  on  tbe  part  of  the  latter.  These  are  not 
any  reasonable  information  against  proved  to  h;tve  taken  part  in  any  overt  act;  and  on  one  recent  occasion  I 
chowkeedara,  and  if  proved,  punish  |:ave  reason  to  believe  that  the  firmness  of  a  single  burkundauze  prevented  a 
them  severely."  disturbance  at  Lokenalhpore.  A  villager  had  been  summoned  to  the  factory 

to  continue  his  daily  work,  which  since  the  present  difference  he  had  discon- 
tinued. Having  gone  to  tbe  factory,  he  was  severely  thrashed  by  two  men,  one  of  whom 
has  been  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  a  month,  the  other  being  acquitted  for  want  of 
pr»of.  Another  old  man  was  [immediately  afterwards  ?]  literally  dragged  to  the  factory, 
there  beaten,  and  finally  released  by  the  burkundauze,  who  prevented  the  villagers  already 
assembled  from  resorting  to  violence,  and  volunteered  to  release  the  mail  from  the  factory. 
This  case  is  under  trial." 

Mr.  Piatt's  reports  from  Amghoopie  that  "  the  excitement  has  reached  his  subdivision. 
A  strong  demonstiation  was  made  by  the  ryots  against  this  factory.  They  dispersed 
without  actually  committing  any  act  of  violence,  probably  because  the  planters  were  loading 
their  guus  ;  but,"  says  Mr.  Plaits,  "  the  intention  of  the  ryots  is  not  clearly  established,  and 
I  would  look  on  it  as  nothing  but  a  strong  demonstration.  A  servant  of  the  actory  was  well 
thrashed." 

3.  The  temper  of  the  Europeans  in  the  Loknatbpore  concern  is  unfortunately  aggres- 
sive, offering,  1  am  glad  to  say,  a  marked  contrast  to  that  of  the  majority  of  planters. 
Several  of  them  have  admitted  the  necessity  of  a  reformation,  and  are  now  steering  their 
course  with  prudence.  Both  Mr.  Larmour  and  Mr.  Forlong  see  that  force  is  out  of  the 
question,  ana  are  endeavouring  to  maintain  their  position  by  showing  consideration  to  the 
ryots.  Mr.  Mearcs,  of  LoknathfKjfe,  refuses  any  the  slightest  concession,  and  the  ryots  are 
proportionately  exasperated.  I  do  not  myself  hold  them  altogether  free  from  suspicion  of 
having  set  fire  to  the  Khojoorah  Verandah,  which  1  have  very  little  doubt  was  the  act  of 
an  incendiary. 

In  regard  to  the  Doodhpetley  fire,  I  regret  to  say  that  Mr.  Mearei  has  shown  no  desire  to 
remove  the  suspicion  of  the  ryots  against  the  factory,  a  suspicion  resting  on  grounds  much 
stronger  than  in  the  Khajoorah  case  against  the  ryots. 

Tbe  ryots  do  not  prosecute,  but  I  have  directed  Mr.  Maclean  to  offer  a  re*ard  of  100 
ruj  ees  lor  the  discovery  of  the  offender. 

4.  No  further  breach  of  the  peace  has  occurred  in  any  part  of  the  district. 

5.  The  conduct  of  the  regular  police  appears  now  to  be  fair.  I  have  bad  no  more  com- 
plaints against  any  police  officer  from  either  side.  The  police  officers  with  whom  I  hnve 
myself  spoken  de>cribe  the  villagers  as  perfectly  amenable  to  authority.  But  I  doubt 
whether  an  order  to  sow  indigo  would  be  obeyed  now. 

0.  The  Lieutenant  Governors  P roc lai nation  was  read  out  at  Chooadangah  to-day.  The 
ryots  went  away  saying  the  order  suited  them,  and  they  would  not  sow  indigo. 

7.  In  speaking  to  the  ryots  I  have  always  found  them  shirk  the  question,  "  Have  you 
taken  advances  V  Till  lately,  when  pressed,  they  generally  gave  an  absolute  denial.  Now 
they  plead  the  injustice  of  the  contract  itself,  paying  they  look  on  the  money  called 
advances  by  the  factory  as  mere  payment  of  their  dues.  Into  this  question  I  cannot  or" 
course  enter.  But  neither  can  I  help  seeing  and  warning  the  ryots  that  in  taking  this  line 
they  are  guided  by  passion  as  much  as  by  reason.  I  see  also  that  many  zemindars  and 
putneedurs  aie  bonowing  money  now  to  meet  the  quarter  day ;  and  complaints  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  collet  tinii  rents  are  beginning.  Something  appears  to  me  necessary,  I  do  not  say 
from  higher  authority,  but  from  the  police  on  the  spot,'  to  check  the  passion  of  the  momeut, 
and  prevent  its  reaching  the  large  population  who  have  nothing  to  do  with  indigo.  I  hate 
not  thought  it  safe  to  entrust  this  to  any  darogah.  The  native  police  have  orders  to  act 
up  to  their  duty  in  preserving  the  peace,  but  not  to  discuss  the  question  with  the  ryots, 
referring  them  to  Mr.  Maclean  or  to  myself,  if  the  proclamation  be  not  enough. 

1  shall  watch  the  effect  of  the  present  excitement  on  the  revenue  closely,  and  let  you 
have  particulars  after  the  2£th. 

(signed)        W.  J.  Hertchel, 
18  March  1860.  Officiating  Magistrate. 
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J^ro*11  -d.Ii.  Young,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  BeugaL,  to  the  Com- 
xx^ifisioner  of  the  Nuddea  Division  (No.  1081),  dated  Fort  William,  22  March 
^  £60. 

"Wr  ith  reference  to  your  letter  of  yesterdays  date,  without  number,  submitting 
lVflagistxute  of  Nuddea's  third  weekly  report  on  the  state  of  his  district,  I  am 
<fiI-€»«3"t«d  to  inform  you,  that  instructions  have  been  issued  to  Captain  Miles,  com- 
rna«  *^  ™§  tne  4tn  P°'ice  Battalion,  to  proceed  at  once  to  Alipore  with  the  whole 
of  h  is  lattalion  ;  and  the  Lieutenant  Governor  is  of  opinion  that  Captain  Raban, 
tl  m  *he  whole  of  the  remainder  of  his  eorps  now  at  head  quarters,  should  pro- 
ceed i  mmediately  to  such  place  in  the  district  of  Nuddea  as  you  may  think  best, 
to  at  hand  in  case  of  any  actual  disturbance  unfortunately  breaking  out. 


Copy  of  Message  forwarded  by  Electric  Telegraph. 

|?ro«-jr»    the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  Calcutta,  to  Captain  Miles, 

Midnapore,  dated  22  March  11.30  a.m. 

VX^a^rch  with  all  your  available  men  to  Oolabarriah,  where,  if  possible,  a  steamer 
will  ar^Lieet  you.  If  there  is  no  steamer,  cross  and  march  on  to  Alipore.  Leave 
nog;»_B  ard,  except  the  treasure  guard.  The  magistrate  must  supply  burkundanzes 
for  1  other  guards.    Telegraph  when  you  will  be  at  Oolabarriah. 


Fr«z>  x-»  Major  Miles,  Midnapore,  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal, 

Calcutta,  dated  23  March,  0.30  a.m. 

*•  message  of  11.30  a.m.  yesterday  only  received  at  9  p.m.    We  start 

5  ^ght  with  some  320  men,  and  will  be  at  Oolabarriah  on  Monday  morning 


R.  Young,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to  the  Secre- 
^^-x-y  to  the  Government  of  India,  Home  Department  (No.  1108),  dated  Fort 
^V"  i'lliam,  22  March  I860. 

^    **i*e  Lieutenant  Governor  directs  me  to  report,  tor  the  information  of  the 
ourable  the  President  in  Council,  certain  recent  occurrences  in  some  dis- 
^^ts  of  Lower  Bengah  indicating  great  excitement  in  connexion  with  the  culti- 
^^■^ion  of  indigo  ;  and  to  explain  the  measures  which  have  been  taken  for  pre- 
v^***tiiig  a  breach  of  the  peace,  and  for  restoring  order  if  any  outbreak  should 
^^•fortunately  occur. 

2.  It  will  be  seen,  from  the  accompanying  copy  of  correspondence,  that, 
**** mediately  upon  his  return  to  the  Presidency  on  the  10th  instant,  the  attention 

°f  the  Lieutenant  Governor  was  directed  to  reports  regarding  misunderstandings 
existing  between  indigo  planters  and  the  ryots  conuected  with  indigo  factories  in 
8otne  parts  of  the  district  of  Nuddea,  which  were  represented  to  be  likely  to  lead 
to  disagreeable  consequences.  The  same  subject  was  pressed  upon  the  attention 
of  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  by  a  petition  of  the  Indigo  Planters'  Association, 
whereof  a  copy  is  enclosed,  which  was  presented  to  bin  by  a  deputation  from 
that  body,  with  whom  he  had  an  interview  on  the  13th  instant.  The  Commis- 
sioner (Mr.  Grote)  very  properly  directed  the  magistrate  ol  the  district  to  watch 
the  progress  of  these  disputes,  and  to  report,  weekly,  any  occurrences  arising  out 
of  them.  Three  of  these  weekly  reports  have  now  been  received,  and  from  them 
the  character  of  the  excitement  on  this  subject  will  be  apparent. 

3.  The  petition  of  the  Indigo  Planters'  Association  prayed  for  two  measures. 
The  first  of  these  was  the  issue  of  a  notification  by  Government,  impressing  upon 
the  ryots  the  duty  of  fulfilling  their  engagements.  It  was  represented  in  this 
petition,  as  well  as  in  a  letter  of  Mr.  Grote's  of  the  13th  instant,  that  this  ex- 
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isting  state  of  feeling  of  the  ryots  had  arisen  partly  out  of  a  mistaken  belief  as  to 
the  views  of  the  Government  in  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  iudi^o.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Lieutenant  Governor  issued  a  notification,  which  will  be  found  with 
my  letter  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  14th  instant,  No.  926,  with  a  view  to  the 
removal  of  any  such  erroneous  impression.  The  Commissioner  and  district 
officers  have  been  strongly  urged  to  spare  no  pains  iu  impressing  upon  the 
villagers  the  duty  of  honestly  fulfilling  their  agreements,  and  the  ruinous  con- 
sequences to  themselves  of  a  breach  of  agreement,  if  prosecuted  for  non-fulfilment ; 
whilst  also  explaining  that  it  is,  and  was  always,  optional  with  a  ryot  to  agree  to 
cultivate  indigo  or  not,  as  best  suited  his  own  interest. 

4.  There  was  reason  to  suppose  that  these  measures  would  have  a  good  effect, 
inasmuch  as  orders  in  the  same  sense  which  had  previously  been  passed  by  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  on  the  petition  of  certain  ryots,  when  published  by  the 
Commissioner,  were  reported  to  have  hail  to  some  extent  a  good  effect.  But  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  thought  it  advisable,  in  case  of  things  taking  a  more 
serious  turn  than  the  local  officers  seemed  to  anticipate,  to  have  ready  at  hand, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  those  places  in  which  the  excitement  is  most  prevalent, 
detachments  of  the  police  battalions  of  such  strength  as  might  be  expected  to  put 
down  any  riot  or  violent  outbreak  which  might  occur,  and,  a&  far  as  possible,  to 
protect  any  persons  or  property  that  might  be  menaced.  With  this  object,  four 
detachments,  with  three  European  officers,  of  the  6th  Battalion  of  Bengal  Military 
Police,  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commissioner,  to  be  posted  in  different 
parts  of  the  district  of  Nuddea. 

5.  The  second  measure  prayed  for  by  the  indigo  planters'  petition  was,  that 
special  legislation  should  be  had  recourse  to,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
breach  of  an  agreement  to  cultivate  indigo  punishable  summarily  by  a  magistrate. 
On  this  subject,  the  Lieutenant  Governor  put  himself  into  communication  with 
Mr.  Sconce,  the  Legislative  Member  of  Council  for  Bengal ;  and  that  gentle- 
man is  now  prepared  to  introduce  a  Bill,  providing  (as  a  temporary  measure, 
pending  a  full  and  searching  inquiry  into  the  practice  of  iudigo  planting  in 
Bengal,  which  it  is  proposed  to  make  after  the  present  season  of  cultivation  is 
closed,  and  the  present  excited  state  of  feeling  has  subsided),  for  the  summary 
enforcement  of  existing  engagements  for  the  cultivation  nf  indigo.  Three  addi- 
tional officers,  with  magisterial  powers,  have  been  sent  to  the  Nuddea  district,  in 
order  to  the  working  out  of  this  law,  if  passed. 

6.  After  the  above  arrangements  had  been  made,  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
received  this  morning  two  telegrams,  of  which  a  copy  is  herewith  submitted, 
together  with  a  copy  of  a  report  from  the  Commissioner  of  Rajshahye,  No.  481, 
dated  the  18th  instant.  From  these  it  will  be  seen  that  the  differences  between 
the  planters  and  ryots,  which  commenced  in  Nuddea,  are  now  extending  into 
the  district  of  Moorshedabad  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  they  may  have 
assumed  there  a  more  dangerous  aspect.  To  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  auy 
serious  consequences,  the  Lieutenant  Governor  has  taken  the  following  pre- 
cautions : — 

7.  To  supply  the  place  of  the  officer,  now  absent  on  leave,  who  is  ordinarily 
stationed  at  Aurungabad,  the  subdivision  in  the  Moorshedabad  District,  where 
the  danger  seems  greatest,  the  Lieutenant  Governor  has  appointed  Mr.  B.  Wood 
(who  is  close  at  hand,  and  who  is  a  very  active  officer  attached  to  the  Southal 
pergunnahs)  to  the  charge  of  that  subdivision.  Mr.  Robinson,  the  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  those  pergunnahs,  has  been  ordered  to  Moorshedabad  to  take 
charge  of  the  magistracy  and  collectorate  of  that  important  district ;  and  in  the 
meanwhile,  Mr.  Beaufort,  the  officiating  magistrate,  who  is  about  to  leave  on 
promotion,  has  been  ordered  to  proceed  himself  to  the  disturbed  parts  of  his 
district  to  the  east  of  the  river  Bhaugirottee,  and  to  call  on  the  officer  com- 
manding at  Berhampore  for  any  troops  that  may  be  necessary  to  keep  order  in 
that  part  of  his  district  which  lies  east  of"  the  Bhaugiruttee.  '  Any  troops  which 
may  be  required  by  Mr.  Wood  will  be  supplied  from  the  3d  Battalion,  of  which 
nearly  500  men,  fortunately  available,  have  been  ordered  to  proceed  by  rail  to 
Synteeah,  and  thence  to  march  to  any  point  where  they  may  be  wanted.  Cap- 
tain Pughe,  who  is  in  command  of  this  battalion,  has  been  vested  with  the 
powers  of  a  magistrate.  A  communication  has  been  made  to  the  railway  officers, 
in  order,  if  possible,  to  push  on  this  force  by  rail  forty  miles  beyond  Synteeah, 
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which  will  place  them  within  14  miles  of  the  centre  of  the  tract  reported  to  be 
disturbed.  Though  the  railway  is  not  open  beyond  Synteeah,  the  Lieutenant 
Governor,  from  what  he  saw  on  his  return  the  other  day,  has  a  strong  hope  that 
this  may  be  done.  The  whole  of  the  remainder  of  the  Gth  Bengal  \j  ilitary 
Police,  with  Captain  Rahan,  the  commandant,  lias  been  ordered  to  proceed  into 
the  Nuddta  district,  and  marches  to-morrow.  The  4th  battalion  has  been  called 
up  from  Mu/uapore  to  replace  (hem  here,  and  to  be  available,  if  necessary,  to 
reinforce  the  troops  already  in  the  indigo  districts.  A  steamer  has  been  despatched 
to  bring  them  up  from  Oolabarriah.  And  an  officer  with  100  men  of  the  2d 
Battalion  of  Bengal  Military  Police  has  been  ordered  from  Rampore  Baulenh  to 
Maldah,  in  case  of  the  excitement  spreading  to  that  district. 


From  A.  R.  Young,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Nuddea  and  Rajshahve  (No.  1162-03).  dated  Fort  William, 
24  March  1860. 

Sir, 

Thk  Lieutenant  Governor  considers  it  very  essential  that  the  objects  with 
which  troops  have  been  seut  into  some  of  the  districts  of  your  division  should 
in  no  case  be  misunderstood ;  and  that  the  officers  commanding  detachments 
seut  in  support  of  the  civil  power  should  receive  plain  instructions  if  required  to 
act. 

2.  I  am  directed,  therefore,  to  request  that  you  will  issue  to  the  magisterial 
officers,  at  whose  disposal  any  military  force  may  be  placed,  such  orders  as  may 
be  necessary  for  their  guidance  generally,  and  specially  with  reference  to  local 
circumstances. 

3.  The  general  object  in  view  is,  of  course,  to  repress  any  breach  of  the  peace, 
and  to  disperse  all  assemblages  likely  to  lead  to  a  breach  of  the  peace,  appre- 

.  heading  the  leading  rioters.  But  it  will  also  be  specially  incumbent  on  the 
magistrates  of  districts,  where  the  present  excitement  relating  to  indigo  prevails, 
to  protect  effectually  person  and  property  in  any  indigo  factories  that  may  be 
really  in  danger.  The  way  to  do  this  is  to  keep  the  country  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  such  factories  quiet ;  and  this  can  be  done  by  a  6inall  body  of  military 
police  moveable  in  that  neighbourhood,  whilst  it  could  not  be  done  by  any 
reasonable  number  of  men  disposed  in  petty  stationary  guards  posted  at  the 
several  factories.  But  if  it  should  be  advisable  to  place  a  small  fixed  guard  to 
protect  any  particular  factory,  such  a  guard  can  always  be  provided  from  the 
district  police.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  incumbent  on  magistrates  having 
troops  at  their  disposal,  to  prevent  resort  to  the  unlawful  use  of  force  on  the 
part  of  any  imprudent  planter  which,  in  the  present  state  of  feeling,  would  pro- 
bably lead  to  disastrous  consequences. 

4.  The  troops  will,  of  course,  obey  the  instructions  of  the  magistrates  and 
subdivisional  officers,  to  support  whose  authority  they  are  sent.  If  a  breach  of 
the  peace  occur  under  the  eyes  of  a  body  of  military  police,  in  the  absence  of 
any  magisterial  officer,  the  commanding  officer  will  act,  in  order  to  its  instant 
agression,  according  to  the  best  of  his  own  judgment. 

o  _  A  copy  of  this  letter  has  been  forwarded  to  the  commandants  of  the  police 
,  {,  talions,  from  which  detachments  have  been  sent  into  the  disturbed  districts. 
(>   

(Nos.  1166  to  1168.) 

5^opv  forwarded  to  Captains  Raban,  Pughe,  and  Miles,  for  information  and 
gi»i  «3ance. 


^^^m  A.  R.  Young,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to  the 
^Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India,  Home  Department  (No.  1114),  dated 
^3  March  1860. 

Sir, 

X  am  directed  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  to  request  that  orders  may  be 
la^\jed  for  establishing  a  communication  by  telegraph  with  Bongong,  which  can 
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easily  be  effected  by  a  junction  with  the  Jessore  line  which  passes  very  close  to 
the  head  quarters  of  that  subdivision. 

2.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  Lieutenant  Governor  should,  at  this  par- 
ticular period,  be  in  constant  and  speedy  communication  with  this  part  of  the 
country,  in  which  tne  excitement  regarding  indigo  cultivation  is  most  pre- 
valent 


From  W.  Grey,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India,  to  the  Deputy 
Superintendent  of  Electric  Telegraphs  in  India  (No.  593),  dated  Council 
Chamber,  24  March  18G0. 

Sir, 

Home  Department     I  am  directed  to  forward  to  you  an  extract  (para.  1)  of  a  letter  from  the 
Elect™ Telegraph.  Government  of  Bengal,  and  to  request  that  you  will  give  effect  to  the  wishes  of 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  the  special  service  for 
which  the  new  telegraph  communication  is  required  being  of  a  very  emergent 
nature. 

(No.  647.) 

Copy  forwarded  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  with  reference  to  Mr.  Secretary 
Young's  letter,  No.  1114,  dated  the  23d  instant. 


From  J.  D.  MacNeile,  Joint  Magistrate  of  Bongong,  to  the  Secretary  to  the 
Government  of  Bengal,  Calcutta  (No.  3247),  dated  30  March  1860. 

The  telegraph  station  at  this  place  is  established  ;  the  communication  is  open ;  . 
the  subdivision  is  quiet. 


From  A.  Grote,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  the  Nuddea  Division,  to  the  Secretary 
to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  Fort  William  (No.  82  Ct.),  dated  Alipore, 
23  March  1860. 

Sir, 

As  it  is  of  importance  that  each  of  the  roagistraTes  of  Nuddea  and  Jessore 
.should  have  a  few  mounted  police  at  the  present  juueture,  1  have  thought  it 
expedient  to  direct  the  magistrate  of  24-Pergunnahs  to  send  to  Kishnaghur  and 
Kaluopolc  respectively,  a  party  of  three  men  from  the  suburban  force.  I  have 
authorised  him  to  supply  their  place  with  others. 

2.  1  have  also  ordered  an  European  constable  to  go  to  Kishnaghur  for  tem- 
porary employment  in  the  magistrate's  camp.  This  measure  seems  advisable  in 
consequence  of  the  magistrate  haviug  found  business  impeded  by  crowds. 


From  A.  R.  Young,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Nuddea  (No.  1188),  dated  24  March  1860. 

Sir, 

I  am  directed  to  inform  you,  in  reply  to  your  letter,  No.  82,  dated  the  23d 
instant,  that  the  Lieutenant  Governor  approves  of  your  instructions  to  the 
magistrate  of  the  24-Pergunnahs  to  6end  a  party  of  three  of  his  suburban 
mounted  police  force  to  the  magistrates  of  Nuddea  and  Jessore  respectively,  and 
a  European  constable  for  temporary  employment  in  the  former  officer's  camp. 
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From  A.  R.  Young,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to  the  Offici- 
ating Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India,  Military  Department  (No.  1148), 
dated  24  March  1860. 

Sir, 

I  am  directed  to  request  that,  with  the  permission  of  the  Honourable  the 
President  in  Couucil,  the  services  of  "  the  Lahore  Horse  "  may  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  ihe  Lieutenant  Governor  for  employment  in  the  districts  in  which 
excitement  prevails  in  connexion  with  the  cultivation  of  indigo.  Sowars  will,  in 
the  Lieutenant  Governor's  opinion,  be  of  great  use  there. 


From  Major  F.  D.  Atkinson,  Officiating  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India, 
Military  Department,  to  the  Deputy  Quartermaster  General  of  the  Army, 
(No.  1167),  dated  Fort  William,  24  March  I860. 
Sir, 

I  am  directed  to  request  that  you  will  move  the  General  Officer  commanding 
the  Presidency  Division  to  comply  with  the  requisition  of  the  Honourable  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Bengal  for  the  services  of  the  Lahore  Light  Horse,  for 
employment  in  the  districts  in  which  excitement  prevails  connected  with  the 
cultivation  of  indigo. 

2.  The  officer  commanding  the  regiment  should  be  directed  to  place  him- 
self in  immediate  communication  with  Mr.  Young,  Secretary  to  Government 
of  Bengal. 

(No.  1168.) 

Copy  of  the  foregoing  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal 
for  information . 


From  A.  R.  Young,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to  Captain 
Travers,  Commandant  Lahore  Light  Horse,  Dum  Dum  (No.  1106),  dated 
26  March  1860. 

Sir, 

I  am  directed  to  request  that  you  will  proceed  with  all  possible  despatch 
to  Kishnaghur,  with  all  the  effective  mounted  men  of  your  corps,  and  that 
you  will  report  yourself  on  arrival  there  to  Mr.  Grote,  whom  you  will  find 
at  that  station,  and  from  whom  you  will  receive  detailed  instructions  for  your 
guidance. 

The  general  object  for  which  the  force  under  your  command  is  sent  to  Kish- 
naghur us  a  centre,  is  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  Nuddea  and  the  neighbouring 
districts  from  being  broken.  You  will,  of  course,  act  on  the  requisition  of  the 
magistrates  of  the  several  districts  and  of  Mr.  Grote,  who  is  the  Commissioner 
aod  Superintendent  of  Police  of  the  division  comprising  those  districts. 


From  A.  R.  Young,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to  the  Magis- 
trates of  Baraset  and  Nuddea  (Nos.  1200  and  1201),  dated  Fort  William, 
20  March  I860. 

Sir, 

About  100  of  the  Lahore  Light  Horse  have  been  ordered  to  proceed  on 
service  into  the  Nuddea  district,  and  will  march  from  Dum  Dum  to  Kishnaghur 
as  soon  as  the  necessary  arrangements  can  be  made.  I  am  to  request  that  you 
will  immediately  cause  the  nullah  crossings  on  the  route  to  Kishnaghur,  and"  on 
the  other  main  lines  along  which  it  may  become  necessary  to  send  parties  of  these 
horse,  to  be  examined  and  put  into  good  order. 


(No.  1202.) 

Copy  forwarded  Jo  the  Commissioner  of  Nuddea,  for  his  information. 
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From  A.  R.  Young.  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to  the  Officiating 
Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India,  Military  Department  (No.  1198),  dated 
26  March  1860. 

Sir, 

I  am  directed  to  request  that,  with  the  permission  of  the  Honourable  the 
President  in  Council,  instructions  may  be  issued  for  the  immediate  preparation 
of  the  necessary  camp  equipage  and  carriage,  and  that  the  requisite  Commissariat 
arrangements  may  be  made  for  100  men  and  horses  of  the  Lahore  Light  Horse, 
which  the  Lieutenant  Governor  is  desirous  to  send  to  the  station  of  Kishnaghur 
as  speedily  as  possible.  The  service,  I  am  to  observe,  is  urgent,  and  immediate 
despatch  a  great  object. 


From  Major  F.  D.  Atkinson,  Officiating  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India, 
Military  Department,  to  the  Deputy  Quartermaster  General  of  the  Army, 
and  to  the  Commissary  General  (Nos.  1212  and  1213),  Fort  William,  26 
March  1860. 

Sir, 

I  am  directed  to  transmit  to  you  the  annexed  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  dated  25th  March  1860,  soliciting  the  issue 
of  instructions  for  the  preparation  of  the  necessary  camp  equipage  and  carriage, 
and  for  the  requisite  Commissariat  arrangements  for  100  men  and  horses  of  the 
Lahore  Light  Horse,  which  the  Lieutenant  Governor  is  desirous  to  send  to  the 
station  at  Kishnaghur,  and  to  request  that  immediate  arrangements  may  accord- 
ingly be  made. 


(No.  1214.) 

Copy  of  the  foregoing  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of 
Bengal,  in  reply  to  No.  1198  of  the  25th  instant,  for  information,  and  with  an 
intimation  that  the  order  for  the  march  of  the  troops  is  sufficient  authority 
for  the  Commissariat  Department  to  supply  immediately  the  carriage,  &c.  re- 
quired. 


From  A.  R.  Young,  Esq  ,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Police,  Calcutta  (No.  1152),  dated  24  March  18G0. 

Sir, 

I  am  directed  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  to  request  that  you  will  be  so  good  as 
to  send  six  good  European  constables  to  Kishnaghur,  and,  if  possible,  four  others 
to  Moorshedabad,  four  to  Jessore,  and  two  to  Haraset.  The  men  should  be  directed 
to  proceed  to  those  stations  with  all  possible  dispatch,  and  to  report  themselves 
to  the  magistrate  of  the  districts  under  whose  orders  they  will  act. 


(No.  1153.) 

Copy  forwarded  for  the  information  of  the  Commissioner  of  Nuddea. 


(No.  1154.) 

Copy  forwarded  to  Commissioner  of  Rajshahye. 
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From  S.  JVauchope,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  Police,  Calcutta,  to  the  Secretary  to 
the  Government  of  Bengal  (No.  190),  dated  Fort  William,  26  March  1860. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  report  that,  in  obedience  to  the  instructions  in  your 
letter,  No.  1152,  of  the  24th  instant,  1  sent  that  night  and  next  morning  four 
police  serjeants  and  12  constables  to  Kishnaghur,  Moorshedabad,  Jessore,  and 
Baraset.  The  two  men  who  proceeded  to  Baraset  have  however  been  sent  back 
with  a  letter  from  the  deputy  magistrate  in  charge,  who  states  that  he  has  no 
place  in  which  they  can  be  accommodated. 


From  A.  R.  Youngt  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Nuddea  (No.  1184),  dated  24  March  1850. 

Sir, 

I  am  directed  to  inform  you  that  the  Lieutenant  Governor  has  been  pleased  to  Mr.  W. V.C.Taylor, 
vest  the  three  officers  transferred  to  Nuddea  on  the  21st  instant  with  the  powers  Be"t£' 
of  Joint  Magistrate  and  Deputy  Collector  in  the  districts  of  Jessore  and  Baraset, 
as  well  as  in  Nuddea,  in  order  that  you  may  station  them  wherever  their  services 
may  be  required. 


From  A.  Grote,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  the  Nuddea  Division,  to  the  Secretary  to 
the  Government  of  Bengal,  Fort  William  (No.  83  Ct.),  dated  Allipore,  23 
March  1860. 

Sir, 

Yesterday  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Skinner,  Officiating  Joint  Magistrate 
of  Jessore,  in  which  be  reports  that  after  reading  the  late  Government  notification 
to  a  number  of  ryots  who  came  to  his  tent  at  Kaloopole  on  the  18th  instant,  he 
proceeded  to  arrest  certain  parties  whom  he  thought  it  necessary  to  bind  over  to 
keep  the  peace,  and  put  them  in  charge  of  some  burkundauzes.  "  Directly  they 
be^an  to  move  off,"  adds  Mr.  Skinner,  "  the  rest  of  the  villagers  set  up  a  shout 
and  attempted  to  release  them.  They  further  abused  me  and  my  police,  and  the 
Kaloopole  darogah  was  almost  assaulted.  The  men,  however,  were  taken  off  by 
the  burkundauzes  and  sent  to  Jessore  at  once,  as  further  proceedings  at  Kaloopole 
would  have  been  impossible,  there  being  no  force  nor  means  of  detention." 

2.  The  darogah  and  the  whole  police  force  present,  including  the  village  chow- 
keedars,  behaved  very  well  on  this  occasion. 

3.  The  detachment  under  Lieutenant  Howard  should  reach  Kaloopole  in  the 
course  of  to-morrow,  or  day  after  to-morrow.  Mr.  Molony  will  have  joined  Mr. 
Skinner's  camp  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  I  have  directed  him  to  take 
vigorous  measures  to  bring  to  punishment  the  leaders  of  the  mob  who  resisted 
Mr.  Skinner. 

4.  Lieutenant  Duffs  party  should  have  reached  Damoorhoodah  yesterday.  I 
have  a  demi-official  from  Mr.  Maclean,  dated  yesterday,  in  which  he  informs  me 
that  no  disrespect  whatever  has  been  shown  to  police  authority  in  his  subdivision. 
There  had  been  some  ferment  in  Mr.  Herschel's  tent  at  Chitoll  when  the  notifi- 
cation was  read,  and  as  this  was  attributed  to  Mr.  Forlong's  presence,  Mr.  Her- 
schel  thought  it  necessary  to  ask  him  to  retire.  In  doing  this,  it  seems  to  me 
Mr.  Herschel  did  not  show  his  usual  judgment,  for  any  concession  by  the  autho- 
rities to  mob  clamour  at  the  present  moment  is  of  course  to  be  deprecated. 


P.S. — With  reference  to  your  letter,  No.  1081,  dated  the  22d  instant,  I  beg 
to  state,  for  the  information  of  Government,  that  I  yesterday  requested  Captain 
Kaban  to  march  with  all  his  remaining  available  force  to  Kishnagbur,  from  which 
centre  I  cau  detach  him  wherever  he  is  most  wanted. 
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2.  He  leaves  to-day  with  CO  men,  all  that  he  can  muster  till  Captain  Miles* 
Corps  comes  to  relieve  his  standing  guards,  when  about  100  more  men  will  follow. 

3.  T  have  this  moment  received  the  enclosed  original  letter,  dated  21st  instant, 
from  the  magistrate,  which  1  beg  may  be  returned.  With  reference  to  its  14th 
para.,  it  might  be  well  to  warn  the  wing  of  a  regiment  at  Barrackpore  to  be 
ready  for  service ;  but  I  believe  that  the  military  police  parties  now  in  the  field 
will  prove  sufficient  to  check  any  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  villagers  to  become 
aggressive.  If  the  proposed  Hill  pass  to-morrow,  the  first  feeling  on  the  hitter's 
part  will  doubtless  be  one  of  disappointment  and  indignation,  and  for  this  I  am 
<|iiite  prepared. 

4.  The  present  military  arrangements  may  bo  summarized  as  follows  :  — 

Lieutenant  Howard,  with  50  men,  at  Kaloopole. 

Jemadar  Sobhan  Khan,  with  53  men,  at  Bongong.  , 

Lieutenant  Duff,  with  80  men,  at  Damoorhoodah. 

Lieutenant  Robertson,  with  50  men,  at  Meherpore. 

Captain  Raban  with  the  remainder  of  his  corps  (about  150),  and  Lieutenant 
Baker,  of  4ih  Battalion,  with  100  (I  believe,  but  the  Government  orders  went 
direct  to  tliat  officer),  at  Kishnaghur. 

Major  Miles'  head  quarters  from  Midnapore,  to  relieve  Captain  Raban  at 
Aliporc. 

5.  There  are  thus  230  men  actually  out,  and  a  reserve  at  Kishnaghur  of  250, 
wherefrom  to  draw  fresh  parties.    More,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  wanted  at  present. 


From  W.  J.  Hertchel,  Esq.,  Officiating  Magistrate  of  Nuddea,  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Circuit,  Nuddea  Division  (No.  84),  dated  Nuddea,  21  March  1860. 

Sir, 

Having  returned  from  Damoorhooda  this  morning,  I  have  the  honour  to  submit 
a  special  report  on  the  present  state  of  the  district. 

2.  During  the  time  I  was  there,  I  heard  nothing  from  the  south  of  the  district 
to  cause  any  doubts  as  to  the  continuance  of  peace.  On  the  19th  I  received  & 
note  from  Mr.  Larmour,  saying  that  his  assistant,  Mr.  Campbell,  had  been  again 
driven  away  by  the  villagers,  with  a  threat  that  his  head  would  be  broken  if  he 
came  again.  From  the  tbannah,  I  hear  that  Mr.  Campbell's  ameen  had  reported 
that,  on  going  to  measure  lands  (I  know  they  took  no  force  with  them),  two 
villagers  had  come  out  and  warned  Mr.  Campbell  off.  Mr.  Campbell  has  made 
no  complaint.  While  on  the  spot,  I  had  told  Mr.  Larmour  and  the  ryots  that  if 
the  assistants  went  to  measure,  and  they  ordered  them  off,  they  must  go.  I  con- 
sider that  Mr.  Campbell  was  testing  the  feelings  of  the  ryots,  and  that  the  latter 
had  learnt  a  proper  les»  >n  from  the  punishment  lately  indicted,  and  had  strictly 
obeyed  me  in  simply  warning  Mr.  Campbell  off. 

3.  I  have  to  day  received  a  report  from  the  Goburdangah  daro^ah,  dated  20th, 
to  the  effect  that  he  requires  more  police  Imrkuiulauzes.* 

4.  The  north  is  hotter.  My  demi-officials  will  have  informed  you  that  the 
proclamation  has  been  eagerly  received,  and  that  the  ryots  take  their  stand 
upon  it. 

5.  I  have  also  mentioned  that,  on  one  occasion,  in  receiving  petitions,  a  party 
who  wished  to  put  in  a  razeenaina  were  swept  away  by  the  crowd,  and  that  Mr. 
Maclean  had  to  go  among  them  to  set  them  free.  I  have  also  mentioned  that  on 
the  19th,  when  closing  cutcherry,  and  preparing  to  take  petitions,  a  note  from 
Mr.  Skinner,  brought  by  a  poon  from  his  camp,  informed  me  that  he  had  arrested 
some  of  a  crowd  who  got  uproarious  in -front  of  his  tent,  and  that  the  arrest  was 

not 


•  He  reports  thai  the  proclamation  has  been  received  there  with  hesitation,  unit  that  he  finds  it 
difficult  to  maintain  due  respect  by  this  authority.  I  have  to-day  written  to  him  that,  with  the 
support  of  the  police  battalion  now  en  route  to  Bongong,  he  will  find  that  if  he  attend*  to  my  late 
order  imposing  absolute  silence  on  the  police  as  to  the  exposition  of  the  proclamation,  he  will  find 
the  ryots  attentive  and  obedient. 
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aot  easily  effected.  That,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  principal  ryots  of  Joy- 
rampore  was  brought  up  before  Mr.  Maclean  under  arrest,  on  a  warrant  from 
Jessoro,  which  is  complained  of  as  illegal  and  unnecessarily  severe.  That  on 
taking  petitions  the  crowd  got  excited  at  seeing  one,  Gopee  Dut.  Mr.  Forlong's 
gomashta,  a  man  detected  by  tbe  ryots,  standing  among  my  amlah,  and  that  the 
noiso  becoming  too  great  to  be  heard,  and  happening  not  to  have  any  police  with 
me  that  day,  I  had  to  disperse  the  assembly  by  first  sending  the  planter's  party 
away,  and  then  by  distributing  copies  of  the  proclamation.  The  crowd  were  a 
good  deal  excited  also  at  some  villagers  who  put  in  razecnamas.  They  were 
restrained  by  their  own  leaders,  but  broke  up  very  slowly. 

6.  I  have  now  to  report  that  I  remained  till  next  evening  (yesterday)  to  watch 
the  result  of  this,  having  meanwhile  sent  orders  to  Kisknaghur  for  50  men  to 
march  out  of  their  lines,  ready  to  start  at  three  hours'  notice,  under  Lieutenant 
J.  Duff.  Better  arrangements  were  made  for  receiving  petitions  and  distributing 
the  proclamation,  and  though  the  crowd  was  an  unusually  large  oue,  it  behaved 
throughout  (in  the  presence  of  two  burkun dazes  and  yesterday's  chaprassees)  with 
as  much  order  and  respect  as  in  the  Sudder  station. 

7.  I  learnt  yesterday  from  Greeschunder,  first  grade  darogah,  that  the  arrest  of 
the  Joyrampoor  putneedar  had  been  effected  with  perfect  ease  in  the  day  time. 
By  an  accident  he  had  been  sent  back  from  camp  to  the  darogah  at  Joyrampore 
to  he  forwarded  to  Jessore.  His  friends  came  and  asked  for  his  release  on  bail, 
which  i  refused,  as  beyond  my  power  to  grant,  but  afier  the  occurrences  at 
Kaloopole  and  my  own  camp  that  evening,  I  did  not  feel  sure  how  far  the  Joy- 
rampoore  ryots  might  be  tempted  on  his  re-appearance.  I  therefore  sent  an  order 
to  the  darogah  to  send  him  into  Kishnaghur,  pending  a  reference  to  Mr.  Skinner 
for  bail.    This  order  has  completely  removed  the  irritation  in  Joyrampore. 

8.  I  yesterday  received  a  note  from  Mr.  Hoyle,  a  railway  employe.  He  com- 
plains of  his  being  made  to  sutler  for  the  fault  of  the  indigo  planters,  his  supplies 
being  stopped  by  the  villagers.  I  regret  this,  as  I  had  noticed  with  pleasure  that 
the  railway  authorities  had  been  remarkably  impartial  in  their  conduct.  Passing 
up  the  line  the  other  day,  I  noticed  especially  the  quiet  and  contented  behaviour 
of  the  railway  coolies. 

9.  During  the  last  three  days  also  several  letters  have  been  received  from 
planters,  stating  that  their  servants  have  been  prevented  from  going  to  the  villages 
to  collect  rents,  and,  as  I  stated  in  my  last,  it  is  certain  that  many  of  them  have 
had  to  borrow  money  for  the  Government  demand. 

10.  The  reports  of  villagers  assembling  are  also  more  numerous  than  before, 
and  the  circumstances  reported  by  the  police  are  not  absolutely  free  from  an 
aggressive  tendency. 

11.  I  have  not  hitherto  laid  very  much  stress  ou  these  assemblies,  nor  on  the 
unproved  statements  of  planters.  I  have  endeavoured  to  form  my  opinion  solely 
on  proved  facts,  and  from  them  to  judge  the  proper  moment  for  the  exhibition  of 
military  force.    1  now  think  the  moment  has  arrived. 

12.  The  ryots,  though  settled  in  their  determination  not  to  sow,  have  I  think 
fell  a  check  to  a  violence  which  was  beginning  to  exhibit  itself,  and  all  that  now 
remains  to  be  done  is,  I  think,  to  support  the  cause  of  order  by  a  more  than 
usually  imposing  force.  I  say  more  than  usually,  because  I  cannot  conceal  from 
myself  that  the  passion  of  the  day,  though  cheeked  among  the  ryots,  still  exists ; 
and  that  the  plautcrs,  who  have  hitherto  been  deterred  from  the  open  use  of 
force  by  the  hopelessness  of  the  attempt,  have  lately  shown  signs  of  despair. 

13.  I  have  deferred  proposing  this  measure  later  perhaps  than  I  would  have 
done  had  it  not  been  for  the  unfortunate  fact  that  Government  was  believed  to 
have  an  interest  in  the  question  other  than  it  really  has.  To  send  out  military 
immediately  on  the  issue  of  the  proclamation  would,  1  am  sure,  have  been  mis- 
understood ;  1  had  hoped  still  to  have  put  this  application  off  for  a  few  more  days, 
hut  I  do  not  think  it  safe. 

14.  In  proportion  as  1  have  deferred  it,  so  also  must  be  the  force  now  shown, 
and  I  would  therefore  recommend  that  not  less  than  500  of  the  military  police  be 
placed  at  my  disposal  immediately,  and  that  preparations  be  made  for  throwing 
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500  more  into  tbe  zillah  on  a  further  call,  also  that  100  cavalry  be  sent  to  me  as 
early  as  possible.  They  will  be  of  more  use  than  500  infantry ;  75  men  of  the 
6th  Bengal  Military  Police  leave  to-night  for  Damoorhoodah,  which  they  will 
reach  to-morrow  morning. 

15.  I  enclose  copy  of  a  vernacular  order  just  issued  to  the  police. 

16.  I  have  indented  for  a  large  supply  of  copies  of  the  proclamation. 


From  A.  R.  Young,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to  A.  Grote, 
Esq.,  Commissioner  of  the  Nuddea  Division  (No.  1211),  dated  26 
March  1860. 

Sir, 

I  am  directed  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  to  acknowlege  the  receipt  of  your 
letter,  No.  83  Ct.,  dated  the  23d  instaut,  with  its  enclosure,  reporting  certain 
occurrences  in  Jessore  and  Nuddea  connected  with  the  existing  excitement  in 
those  districts. 

2.  The  Lieutenant  Governor  desires  that  you  will  cause  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
Kaloopole  darogah,  and  to  his  police,  his  satisfaction  at  their  good  conduct  on  the 
occasion  of  the  arrest  and  attempted  rescue  of  certain  persons  whom  the  magis- 
trate, Mr.  Skinner,  had  ordered  to  be  sent  into  the  station.  If  the  darogah's 
official  character  is  generally  good,  you  are  authorised  to  promise  him  early  pro- 
motion in  recognition  of  his  good  behaviour ;  and  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  bestow 
a  suitable  money  reward  to  the  police  burkundauzes  and  the  village  chowkeedars 
whose  good  conduct  you  have  reported. 

3.  Had  the  prisoners  been  rescued,  and  had  Mr.  Skinner  been  forced  to  retire, 
the  consequences  might  have  been  very  bad.  This  occurrence  shows  the  necessity 
of  giving  every  magisterial  officer,  acting  alone  in  this  time  of  excitement,  a 
small  body  of  military  police,  to  be  at  hand  to  support  his  authority  and  to 
enforce  the  execution  of  his  orders.  You  will  be  so  good  as  to  arrange 
accordingly. 

4.  With  reference  to  the  letter  from  Mr.  Herschel,  the  officiating  magistrate  of 
Nuddea,  to  your  address,  No.  84,  dated  the  21st  instant,  I  am  to  inform  you  that 
Sub-Lieutenant  Baker,  with  a  party  of  60  men  of  the  detachment  of  the  4th 
Police  Battalion  under  his  command  at  Hooghly,  and  all  the  available  men  of  the 
6th  Battalion,  have  been  already  sent  into  the  Nuddea  district.  Application  has 
likewise  been  made  for  troops  from  Barrackpore  for  the  immediate  relief  of 
Captain  Raban's  Guard-?,  consisting  of  somewhat  more  than  100  men  on  duty 
in  Calcutta,  and  as  soon  as  these  men  are  relieved  they  will  be  sent  also  to  the 
same  district.  By  this  means  Nuddea  and  its  borders  will  have  been  supplied 
with  about  500  men  of  the  0th,  and  GO  men  of  the  4th  Police  Battalion. 

5.  It  appears  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor  that  Jessore  is  not  sufficiently  supplied 
with  military  police,  but  Major  Miles  and  the  head  quarters  of  the  4th  Battalion 
are  expected  at  the  Presidency  from  Miduapore  this  evening.  On  their  arrival  a 
detachment  of  them  will  be  sent  immediately  to  Mr.  Moloiiy,  in  Jessore. 

6.  The  Lieutenant  Governnr  has  obtained  from  the  Government  of  India 
the  services  of  the  Lahore  Light  Horse,  about  100  strong,  now  at  Dum-Dura, 
and  this  force  will  be  sent  immediately  to  the  districts  where  the  excitement  pre- 
vails. There  are  no  more  horse  in  Bengal.  Two  troops  of  Adlam's  Police 
Sowars  have  been  called  down  from  Behar,  but  they  cannot  be  in  Bengal  for  some 
days. 

7.  The  original  enclosure  of  your  letter  is  herewith  returned  as  requested. 
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From  A.  R.  Young,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to  the 
Commandant  of  the  4th  Bengal  Police  Battalion  (No.  1252\  dated  27 
March  1860. 

Sir, 

I  am  directed  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  to  request  that  you  will  immediately 
send  for  Lieutenant  Smith,  of  your  battalion,  from  Burdwan,  and  instruct  him  to 
proeeed  with  50  men  to  join  Mr.  Molony,  the  magistrate  of  Jessore,  who  is  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Kaloopole.  Lieutenant  Smith  should  be  directed  to  march 
vid  Bongong,  where  probably  he  will  receive  instructions  from  Mr.  Molony.  If 
not,  he  will  proceed  on  towards  Kaloopole  and  will  hear  from  Mr.  Molony  on  the 
road. 


(No.  1253-4.) 

Copy  forwarded  to  the  Inspector  of  Police  Battalions  for  information. 
Ditto,  to  the  Commissioner  of  Nuddea,  for  ditto. 


From  A.  R.  Young,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to  the  Mgistrate 
of  Jessore  (No.  1259),  dated  27  March  1860. 

Sir, 

I  ah  directed  to  forward,  for  your  information,  a  copy  of  a  letter  this  day 
addressed  to  the  Commandant  of  the  4th  Bengal  Police  Battalion,  from  which  you 
will  observe  that  a  detachment  of  that  battalion  has  been  ordered  to  join  you  as 
speedily  as  possible.  You  will  be  so  good  as  to  send  instructions  to  meet  the 
officer  commanding  this  detachment  at  Bongong,  if  possible. 


From  A.  Grote,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  the  Nuddea  Division,  to  the  Secretary 
to  the  Government  of  Bengal  (No.  1),  dated  Kishnagur,  26  March  1860. 

Sir, 

I  beg  to  submit  herewith  the  magistrate  of  Nuddea's  fourth  weekly  report,  dated 
26th  instant,  and  an  extract  as  follows,  from  a  demi-official,  dated  yesterday, 
from  Mr.  Molony,  who  is  now  encamped  at  Soobodhce,  in  thannah  Kaloo- 
pole : — 

"  I  have  just  returned  from  a  ride  in  and  about  what  Skinner  considered  the 
worst  villages  when  he  came  out.  There  was  none  of  tho  excitement  that  he 
mentions,  and  the  people  all  appeared  to  be  engaged  in  their  usual  pursuits.  They 
are  evidently  wavering  and  don't  exactly  know  what  they  will  do  yet ;  they  in- 
formed me  that  they  had  sent  a  deputation  to  Calcutta  some  three  or  four  days 
ago,  and  that  they  were  perfectly  ready  to  obey  the  Government  orders  to  sow, 
if  it  was  given.  I  explained  to  them,  that  if  they  were  under  advances  they  must 
of  course  be  expected  to  work  them  off,  and  that  Government  could  not  possibly 
approve  of  their  present  attempt  to  break  existing  engagements.  They  behaved 
in  a 'very  orderly  and  quiet  manner,  quite  different  from  what  they  did  when 
Skinner  came.  It  seemed  to  me  that  they  had  committed  themselves  to  a  line 
of  conduct  under  the  false  representation  of  the  wishes  of  Government,  and  did 
not  first  know  how  to  back  out  of  it  They  said  they  thought  they  must  do  as 
others,  and  alluded  to  the  Burogram.  (Jyrampore).  They  all  had  the  same 
answer  at  first,  when  asked  whether  they  were  going  to  sow,  '  Dasjun  jaha 
kore  laha  amora  koribo,'  which  showed  that  they  looked  somewhere  for  an 
example." 

2.  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  the  arrangements  which  have  been  made.  Captain 
Raban  has  been  requested  to  fill  up  from  head  quarters  the  number  of  men 
who  have  been  drafted  from  Lieutenant  Duff's  party  to  Haut  Boleah,  where 
there  is  some  public  money  in  the  camp  of  the  Superintendent  of  Nuddea 
Rivera. 

72.  1 1  3  3-  The 
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3.  The  magistrate  is  right  to  watch  the  proceedings  of  the  several  parties  named 
in  his  report.  I  have  myself  warned  Baboo  Sham  Ch under  Pal  Chowdereo.  The 
appearance  of  the  new  law  will,  1  expect,  put  an  end  to  all  further  agitation. 

4.  The  darogah  has  not  yet  reported  the  result  of  his  inquiries  into  the  com- 
plaint of  Mr.  Hoyle,  the  railway  engineer.  Tho  demonstration  which  caused  him 
to  leave  his  camp  was  not  in  any  way  directed  against  him. 

P.S.— May  I  request  the  return  of  the  original  enclosures  of  this  and  previous 
letters. 


Fourth  Weekly  Report  on  the  State  of  the  Indigo  Diuricts  in  Nuddea,  for  the  week 

ending  24th  March  1880. 

Since  the  date  of  my  special  report  nothing  whatever  has  occurred  (so  far  as  reported) 
in  disturbance  of  the  pence.  I  recapitulate  the  events  of  the  week.  From  the  south  of  the 
district,  reports  nre  now  favourable.  During  the  first  part  the  darogah  reported  that  he  wa6 
not  treated  with  the  respect  that  he  looked  for,  and  that  the  proclamation  was  not  attended 
to.  Mr.  Larnn  ur's  l<  tiers  were  to  the  same  effect.  The  tone  of  these  reports  changed 
towards  the  latter  part  of  the  week,  the  ryots  being  reported  quieter  and  concdiatory. 

2.  Fiom  the  north  the  occurrences  during  the  first  part  of  the  week  were  rather  more 
serious  than  hitherto,  and  some  hymptoius  of  unvileness  on  the  part  of  the  ryots  began  to 
show  themselves.  On  Monday  I  was  obliged  to  break  up  cutcheiTy  in  consequence  of  llic 
violent  demeanour  of  the  crowd  towards  Mr.  Forlong's  amlah.  The  crowd  numbered 
considerably  above  a  thousand,  and  being  unattended,  save  by  my  cutcherry  peons,  I  did 
not  ihink  it  prudent  to  run  a  risk  of  a  rescue,  similar  t>  tiiat  incurred  by  the  joint  magistrate 
of  Jessore,  with  a  darogah  at  his  side. 

3.  The  next  day  a  still  larger  crowd  assembled,  but  the  presence  of  two  thannah 
burkundazes  and  a  better  arrangement  of  proceedings  maintained  perfect  order.  The 
principal  speakers,  too,  among  the  ryots  absented  themselves. 

A.  On  receipt  of  Mr.  Skinner's  letter  on  the  19th,  I  had  directed  Lieutenant  Duff  to  hold 
himself  in  readiness  to  march  with  50  men  to  Damoorhoodah  ;  on  the  20th  I  received  a 
letter  there  from  Mr.  Hoyle,  a  railway  engineer,  show  ins  th.it  he  was  tdso  being  drawn  into 
the  quarrel,  his  supplies  having  been  stopped  by  the  neighbouring  village,  and  he  himself 
having  left  the  place  This  determined  me  to  ord«  r  out  the  military  police,  and  to  apply 
for  reinforcements,  which  I  did  on  my  arrival  in  the  station  on  the  21ot.  Lieutenant  Duff 
1  found  had  the  same  day  received  orders  from  yourself  to  march  out  80  men  to  Damoor- 
hoodah,  and  he  h  ft  with  ihem  that  evening,  camping  near  Damoorhoodah  next  day. 

5.  There  are  four  or  five  men  in  the  zill  ih  whose  conduct  I  have  been  watching  from  some 
timo  past.  They  are  Syam  Chunder  Pal  Choudhery,  of  Kanajhat,  who  having  a  quarrel 
with  Mr.  Lafmour,  ha?  been  using  his  power  as  zuiiK'eiidar  to  prevent  his  ryots  from  sowing 
for  Mr.  Lunnoiir.  Thu  example  ha*  acted  unfavourably  on  the  neighbourhood,  and 
particularly  in  Haheehul  Hooain,  another  zemindar.  Tlie  latter  has  now  withdrawn  his 
opposition.  On  a  report  from  Mr.  Maclean  s'ating  that  the  leader  of  the  Joyramporc  ryots, 
Rainrutton  Moulik,  has  been  down  to  the  house  of  Srepopal  (meaning  probably  Syam- 
chunder),  I  sent  to  have  him,  and,  if  Syamchunder  was  m  the  house,  him  also  arrested. 
The  darogah  reports  neither  of  them  to  have  been  there,  but  to  hold  Syamchunder  in  check. 
I  have  sent  the  deputy  magistrate  of  Smtipore  to  Runaghat,  with  orders  to  arrest  Syam- 
chunder on  the  first  signs  of  intrigue  being  carried  on. 

6.  The  next  is  Ramruttun  Moulick,  the  m  m  whose  conduct  is  complained  of  by  the 
Jessoie  authorities.  Their  grounds  of  complaint  have  not  been  communicated  to  me,  and 
I  can  only  say,  therefore,  that  the  warrant  issued  against  him  and  t*  o  of  his  brothers  is  being 
executed,  one  of  the  three  having  been  arrested.  The  influence  of  these  men  is  consider- 
able, and  both  Mr.  Maclean  and  his  police  are  watching  them  most  carefully,  but  hitherto 
nothing  tangible  has  turned  up.  I  have  requested  Mr.  Molony  to  let  me  know  what  evi- 
dence has  been  obtained.  They  are  piitneedars  of  Joyrampore,  and  the  Lockenathpore 
concern  holds  under  them  as  izaradars,  and  between  the  two  there  is  a  quarrel. 

7.  The  third  is  Brindabun  Sirkar,  a  man  generally  described  as  pugnacious.  He  has 
a  quarrel  with  Mr.  Clarke,  of  Khalbolea,  whose  ryots  have  so  far  remained  indifferent 
spectators  of  the  disputes  going  on  elsewhere.  No  particular  charge  is  preferred,  except 
opposition  to  Mr.  Clarke,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  has  any  other  object  than 
the  preservation  of  his  own  interests.  His  conduct,  however,  is  also  being  closely 
watched. 

8.  The  fourth  is  Raramohun  Moiter,  of  Meherpore,  a  released  prisoner,  whom  Mr.  Platts 
lias  already  received  order*  to  arrest  on  the  first  indication  of  intrigue.  He  is,  I  think, 
a  more  dangerous  character  than  Brindabun  Sirkar. 

9.  There 
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9.  There  is  one  other  man,  whose  motions  are  being  observed,  Mohesh  Chancier  Chat- 
terjee,  a  Sirkar  of  Ram  Kutton,  ryot  of  J».-ssore.  Tins  man  speaks  English,  and  is  a  man 
of  considerable  education  and  notoriety.  He  would  be,  I  think,  most  dangerous  of  the  five 
a*  a  leader,  but  he  is  behaving  cautiously,  aud  Mr.  Maclean  is  quite  aware  of  the  importance 
of  watching  him  at  Damoorhooda. 

10.  On  the  whole,  I  think  a  warning  attitude  is  alt  that  is  absolutely  required  in  dealing 
with  these  men,  and  that  severe  measures  are  likely  to  add  to  the  difficulties  of  giving  fair 
play  to  the  new  law. 

11.  At  the  same  time  I  am  prepared  on  the  first  proof  of  continued  activity  on  their  side 
to  place  the  offenders  under  arrest. 

12.  The  villagers  require  rougher  treatment,  and  I  have  prohibited  their  moving  more  than 
five  together  from  one  village  to  another. 

13.  I  have  now  the  following  force  posted  as  below  :— 
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P.S.—  1  enclose  Mr.  Maclean's  report  (copy)  giving  some  additional  particulars.] 

W.  J.  HerteheU, 

26  March  1860.  Officiating  Magistrate. 


Weekly  Repobt  on  the  State  of  the  Indigo  Districts,  from  17th  March  to  24th, 

Subdivision  of  Damoorhoodab. 

Thannah  Hubdbb. 

A  demonstration  was  made  on  the  night  of  the  16th  March  by  the  villagers  of 
Kalidosspore,  Kumulpore,  and  Gobinpore,  a  preliminary  inquiry  by  the  naib  darogah  imputed 
the  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  ryots  to  an  impression  that  the  factory  of  Puikpara, 
against  which  the  demonstration  was  made,  had  seized  their  cows.  I,  however,  directed  the 
darogah  to  inquire  personally  into  the  case,  and  also  the  facts  alluded  to  by  Mr.  lloyle,  of 
the  Kastern  Bengal  Railway. 

Mr.  Tripp,  of  Bamondee,  complained  that  his  suty  stack  at  Akubpore  was  destroyed  by 
a  fire,  the  work  of  incendiaries.  The  charge  was  made  agaiust  the  Kusakomiee  villagers, 
but,  as  I  learn  from  the  police  reports,  only  suspicion,  and  no  proof,  is  offered  by  the 
factory. 

The  northern  part  of  this  thannah  is  rather  unsettled,  and  I  have,  therefore,  requested 
Lieutenant  Duff  to  detach  a  native  officer  and  30  men  to  Hat  Bolia,  a  position  from  which 
any  pmtion  of  the  Bamondee  and  Doorgaporc,  or  Jo-aHoh  concerns,  can  be  speedily 
reachtd. 

Thannah  Damoobhoodao. 

This  thannah  has  settled  down.  The  petitions  are  now  comparatively  few,  and  I  have 
heard  of  no  assemblages  of  any  sort.  Lieutc.iant  Durf  and  00  men  are  stationed  at 
Damooihuodah. 

Thannah  Dowlutqungk. 

A  few  villages  in  this  thannah  are  connected  with  the  league  supposed  to  exist.  Their 
behaviour,  however,  has  not  been  in  any  way  opposed  to  public  tranquillity.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  state  of  these  thaunahs  is  ou  the  whole  less  satisfactory  than  at  the  close  of  last 
week.  No  attempts  have  been  made  on  either  tide  to  resort  to  force,  and  I  am  confident 
that  the  presence  ot  the  police  battalion,  together  with  the  operation  of  the  anticipated  law, 
will  restore  these  districts  to  their  usual  quiet. 

-2.  I  I  4  During 
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During  the  past  week  the  joint  magistrate  of  Jessore  sent  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of 
three  of  the  principal  Joyrampore  pulnidars,  Ram  Ration,  Ramniohun,  and  Gicesh  Mouliks. 
The  two  former  have  eluded  capture,  though  on  my  visit  to  Joyrampore  they  both  came 
freely  to  my  tent.  They  are  charged  with  intention  to  break  the  peace,  but  I  am  not  aware, 
from  any  facts  brought  to  ray  knowledge,  that  they  have  done  more  than  foment  the  quarrel 
between  the  factory  and  tlio  ryots.  This  wa*.  I  believe,  at  first  done  on  private  grounds, 
and  without  any  idea  that  the  movement  would  attain  its  present  dimensions. 

(signed)       A.  T.  Maclean, 
24  March  1860.  Assistant  Magistrate. 


From  A.  R.  Young,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Nuddea  (No.  1275),  dated  27  March  1860. 

Sir, 

I  am  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  No.  1,  of  yesterday's 
date,  submitting  reports  from  the  magistrates  of  Nuddea  and  Jessore  regarding  the 
present  state  of  those  parts  of  the  two  districts  in  which  the  indigo  excitement 
prevails,  and  the  measures  taken  by  those  officers  to  settle  the  minds  of  the  ryots 
and  to  prevent  any  disturbance.    These  reports  are  satisfactory. 

With  reference  to  what  is  remarked  about  the  new  law,  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
trusts  that  its  effects  will  be  as  good  as  it  is  anticipated  that  they  will  be.  But  it 
is  quite  possible  that  in  some  places  the  law  may  disappoint  some  cultivators,  whose 
minds  for  a  moment  may  become  irritated  and  excited ;  and  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  whenever  there  is  the  least  chance  of  this,  a  party  of  horse  or  of 
the  military  police  (and  a  very  small  party  indeed  is  seen  to  be  always  enough  for 
one  place)  must  be  near  at  hand.  In  a  case  of  this  nature,  seeing  the  sort  of 
people  and  the  sort  of  feeling  we  have  to  deal  with,  it  is  an  object  not  only  to  be 
prepared,  but  to  show  that  we  are  in  every  quarter.  There  is  now  an  adequate 
force  in  the  excited  districts,  or  on  the  way  to  them ;  and  if  this  force  is  properly 
distributed,  the  preservation  of  order  may  be  regarded  as  secured. 

The  Lieutenant  Governor  desires  that  you  will  carefully  avoid  the  error  of 
clubbing  a  comparatively  large  body  of  men,  whether  of  horse  or  foot,  at  one  place, 
such,  for  example,  as  Kishnaghur.  For  the  sort  of  effect  required  at  present  a 
much  larger  number  of  men  at  Kishnaghur  than  suffices  for  the  protection  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  spot,  would  not  be  very  much  more  useful  than  at 
Calcutta. 

A  party  of  the  Lahore  Horse  which  has  l>een  ordered  to  proceed  to  Kishnaghur 
must  be  detached,  to  be  at  ihe  disposal  of  the  magistrate  of  Jessore. 

You  are,  of  course,  aware  that  the  new  law  must  be  worked,  not  only  or 
mainly  at  Sudder  stations,  but  in  the  interior  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  every 
place  where  recourse  to  it  is  at  all  likely  to  be  had  by  planters,  or  where  planters 
are  at  all  likely  to  attempt  unlawful  violence  in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
having  recourse  to  it. 

The  original  enclosures  of  your  letter  arc  herewith  returned. 


From  A.  Grotc,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  the  Nuddea  Division,  to  the  Secretary  to 
the  Government  of  Bengal,  Fort  William  (No.  85  Ct.),  dated  Alliporc,  3  April 
1860. 

Sir, 

I  beg  to  submit  herewith  the  Nuddea  magistrate's  last  weekly  report  on  the  state 
of  his  district.  This  brings  up  his  narrative  to  the  31st,  on  which  date  I  left 
Kishnaghur. 

2.  1  directed  Mr.  Ilerschcl  to  issue  an  order  to  the  effect  explained  in  his  4th 
para.  I  found  that  in  several  cases  of  maltreatment  of  factory  servants,  tho  latter 
were  handed  over  to  the  police  on  a  charge  sometimes  to  the  effect  merely  that 
they  had  been  found  trespassing  in  the  village.  The  impression  on  the  villagers' 
part  that  the  factory  people  had  no  business  in  their  villages  was  the  consequeuce, 
in  some  measure,  of  the  muddud  purwanahs  which  the  magistrates  were  in  the 
habit  of  issuing  on  the  ryots'  petitions  somo  months  ago. 

3.  During 
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3.  During  the  week  that  I  have  been  at  Kishnagbur  I  have  seen  several  of  the 
leading  planters  of  the  district.  None  of  these  gentlemen  apprehend  any  aggres- 
sive act  on  the  part  of  the  villagers,  or  admit  that  there  are  grounds  for  such 
apprehensions.  Who  are  the  writers  of  the  alarming  and  exaggerated  reports 
which  from  time  to  time  appear  in  the  public  papers  I  could  not  ascertain. 
Residents  at  the  Kishnagbur  station,  I  found,  knew  nothing  of  many  of  the  occur- 
rences therein  communicated  till  the  Calcutta  papers  came  in. 

4.  Some  of  tho  Nundunpore  ryots  petitioned  me  to  the  purport  of  the  petitions, 
so  many  of  which  have  been  before  Government.  The  ryots,  who  were  perfectly 
tractable  and  reasonable,  denied  stoutly  that  they  were  under  advance,  and  asserted 
earnestly  their  wishes  to  abandon  their  connexion  with  the  factory  as  an  unpro- 
fitable one.  The  effect  of  the  order  just  published,  in  accordance  with  your  letter 
dated  27th  ultimo,  No.  1273,  which  directs  the  police  to  explain  to  the  people 
the  provisions  of  the  new  law,  will  probably  be  to  make  all  these  parties  sow  indigo 
for  this  year ;  but  the  very  coercion  which  is  now  as  a  special  measure  being 
applied,  will  make  their  aversion  to  indigo  cultivation  stronger  than  ever. 

5.  The  planters  quite  see  this,  and  all  those  gentlemen  that  I  have  met  are 
prepared  for  a  reform  of  the  present  system. 

6.  I  take  this  opportunity  of  submitting  in  original  a  letter  from  Mr.  Collis, 
with  its  euclosure  from  Mr.  Meares,  which  the  former  gentleman  has  requested 
me  to  lay  before  Government,  with  reference  to  the  remarks  made  on  Mr.  Meares' 
conduct  in  the  Nuddea  magistrate  s  weekly  report,  dated  1 8th  ultimo.  I  have 
not  that  report  before  me  to  refer  to,  but  if  Mr.  Herschel  omitted  in  it  to  mention 
that  Mr.  Meares  had  offered  200  rupees  to  the  Doodhpettee  villagers,  it  was 
either  from  inadvertence  or  because  he  considered  the  offer  inadequate,  which  he 
did.  He  accepted,  perhaps,  too  readily  the  statement  of  the  villagers  as  to  the 
amount  of  property  destroyed  by  tho  fire. 

7.  Mr.  Molony's  demi-official  daily  reports  have  throughout  tho  week  been 
favourable.  He  has  warrants  out  against  one  or  two  parties,  who  have,  he  thinks, 
committed  themselves  by  collecting  money  from  the  villagers  with  a  view  to 
carrying  on  the  agitation  against  indigo  cultivation. 


Fifth  Weekly  Report  on  the  State  of  the  Indigo  Districts  in  Zillah  Nuddea,  for  the 

Week  ending  31  March  1860. 

The  district  has  been  comparatively  quiet  throughout  the  week. 

2.  My  subdivisional  reports  are  not  yet  in ;  they  will  contain  nothing  beyond  what  I  can 
now  report,  except  details  of  a  few  slight  encounters  between  the  two  parties,  principally 
on  the  question  of  cattle  trespass,  or  of  attachment  of  crops,  or  other  zemindaree  matters. 

3.  The  result  in,  I  believe,  every  cnse  has  been  that  the  planters'  servants  have  been 
beaten  or  sent  prisoners  to  the  thannah,  but  in  no  case  has  any  dangerous  bodily  harm  been 
done.  (In  one,  which  occurred  last  week,  a  pyadah  had  his  eyebrow  cut  open  and  four 
teeth  knocked  out.) 

4.  This  result,  however,  has  compelled  me  to  issue  an  order  to  the  police  which  shall,  at 
all  events,  enable  a  planter  us  zemindar  to  send  his  servants  into  a  village  without  the 
certainty  of  their  heads  being  broken.  I  have  no  fear  that  the  order  will  be  abused.  The 
ryots  have  clearly  exceeded  their  rights  in  ejecting  the  agents  of  their  landlords,  and  the 
latter  have  a  clear  claim  to  the  support  of  the  police. 

5.  Mr.  Platts,  at  Kurreempore,  mentions  in  a  semi-weekly  letter  that  Mr.  Sibbald  had 
reported  one  riotous  assembly,  and  the  accounts  from  Mr.  Tripp's  villages  are  taking  the 
same  form  as  has  been  the  case  in  almost  every  concern  hitherto.  But  these  are  the  only 
two  places  in  which  the  feeling  is  reported  hotter  than  before.  This,  I  believe,  is  only 
because  it  began  there  later.  In  ail  other  directions  it  is  cooling  down.  In  the  south, 
indeed,  everything  is  reported  as  quiet  as  usual,  and  the  ryots  are  said  to  be  prepared  to 
sow ;  but  from  Mr.  MacNeil  I  hear  that  petitions  are  being  put  in  by  the  ryots.  The 
prospect  of  a  settlement  there,  though  not  certain,  is  decidedly  hopeful. 

6.  The  villages  in  Mr.  Tripp's  line  engage  at  present  the  most  attention,  and  a  party 
under  Lieutenant  Robertson  of  30  men  has  been  marched  from  Mehorpore  to  Bamoondee 
in  consequence,  and  a  similar  party  from  Dahmoorhoodah  under  a  jemadar  to  Hat-Boleah. 
The  reports  of  the  last  two  days  are  more  favourable. 
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7.  The  planters  have,  to  some  ox  tent,  been  engaging  lattials  lately ;  but  I  an  confident 
that  the  object  of  this  has  been  merely  self-protection,  and  that  in  the  presence  of  the 
military  a  number  of  men  will  be  dismissed. 


8.  Some  of  the  leading  men  among  the  ryots  hare  been  in  to  the  station  at  my  call,  and 
have  engaged  to  quiet  their  followers.  Ramruttoti  has  not  yet  been  caught,  though  twice 
traced  apparently  to  and  from  Calcutta.  The  Joyrampore  villagers  say  they  will  pay  up  the 
penalty  rather  than  sow.  This  they  may  perhaps  do,  as  Mr.  Meares  tells  me  their  cash 
advances  at  present  are  very  small ;  but  I  doubt  whether  the  example  will  be  followed  on  a 
large  scale. 

9.  Mr.  Platte  has  obtained  direct  proof  of  instigation  against  one  man  whom  he  has 
arrested  in  consequence,    I  shall  report  on  this  case  wlicn  completed. 

10.  The  new  law  will  commence  working  on  the  first  petition.  Mr.  Mackenzie  has 
joined  ht  Hadrah.  Mr.  Taylor  will  be  at  Dahmoorhoodah  on  Wednesday.  Mr.  Betts  has 
gone  to  Jessore. 

11.  The  following  is  the  present  disposition  of  the  forces  in  camp  in  this  zillah : — 

Bengal  Military  Police 

Damoorhoodah       -      -  -  80  Men  under  Lieut.  DufF. 

Hat-Boleah,  Mr.  Tripp's  line  -  30    „       „  Jemadar. 

Bamoondee        „  „  -  80    „       „     Lieut.  Robertson. 

Meherpore       -      -      -  •  60    „       „  Jemadar. 

Fladrah   -      -       -      -  -  60    „      „     Lieut  Baker. 

Bongong  -      -      -      -  -  60    „      „    Soubdr.  Soobhan  Khan. 
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Lahobjb  Light  Hobse. 

March  to-morrow,  as  below. 

Damoorhoodah     -      -      -   30  sabres  under  Capt  Travers,  with  staff. 
Soobdhee,  in  Jessore     -       -   30     „       „  Lieut 
Kurreempore        -      -      -   20     „       „  Lieut. 
Kishnaghur  -      -      -       -   20     „       „     Serjeant  at 

my  own  disposal. 

tV.  J.  Herschel, 

Kishnaghur,  l  April  1860.  Officiating  {Magistrate. 


From  S.  E.  Collis,  Esq.,  to  A.  Grote,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  Nuddea,  dated 

Calcutta,  31  March  1860. 

Sir, 

With  reference  to  the  assertion  made  by  Mr.  Herschel  to  you  of  the  state  of 
the  district  from  the  17th  to  the  24th  of  March,  which  was  read  out  on  Saturday 
last  at  the  meeting  of  the  Legislative  Council,  and  which  is  as  follows : — "  In 
regard  to  the  Doodhpettee  fire  I  regret  to  say  that  Mr.  Meares  has  shown  no 
desire  to  remove  the  suspicion  of  the  ryots  against  the  factory,  a  suspicion  resting 
on  grounds  much  stronger  than  in  the  Kadjoorah  case  against  the  ryots,"  I  have 
the  honour  to  forward  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Meares  to  mo.  I  have  also 
just  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Tweedie,  the  manager  of  the  Lokenauthpore 
division  of  the  concern,  in  which  he  states  as  follows :—"  At  this  season  the  ryots 
are  in  the  habit  day  and  night  of  burning  the  chaff  and  refuse  of  their  cold- 
weather  crop,  and  they  are  most  careless  as  to  the  spot  chosen  for  doing  so, 
usually  just  where  it  happens  to  be ;  the  consequence  is  that  fires  are  frequent, 
and  were  the  factory  people  to  be  responsible  for  them  all,  they  would  be  in 
constant  hot  water."  As  to  Mr.  Meares  giving  no  assistance  in  the  matter,  he 
distinctly  told  Mr.  Herschel  he  would  give  1,000  rupees  to  find  out  the  culprit, 
and  would  give  the  ryots  200  rupees  to  assist  them  in  building  up  their  houses. 
Mr.  Tweedie  goes  on  to  state,  "  as  to  tho  number  of  houses  burnt,  only  six  ryots' 
houses  were  burnt,  and  every  little  outhouse  and  cow-shed  must  have  been 
counted  to  make  up  the  exaggerated  number  28."    Mr.  Tweedie  further  states 
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the  sum  of  5,000  rupees  put  down  as  the  lose  supposed  to  have  been  sustained 
by  the  Doodhpettee  ryotH  is  a  gross  exaggeration. 

As  the  assertion  of  the  magistrate  has  been  published,  and  is  likely,  if  uncontra- 
dicted, to  do  Mr.  Meares  a  serious  injury,  it  is  due  to  him  to  have  his  statement 
of  the  case  heard.  I  have,  therefore,  to  request  you  will  forward  a  copy  of  this 
letter  and  enclosure  to  his  Honor  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Bengal 


Extract  from  Mr.  il/mres'  Letter,  dated  Lokenatbpore,  27  March  1860. 

I  not  only  offered  1,000  rupees  to  find  out  who  had  burnt  the  houses  or  who 
had  instigated  the  burning  of  them,  but  I  offered  the  ryots  200  rupees  to  rebuild 
the  houses.  This  I  did  to  Mr.  Herschel  in  Mr.  Tweedie's  presence.  I  under- 
stand there  were  not  more  than  20  houses  burnt,  if  that,  and  I  feel  sure  none  of 
our  people  had  anything  to  say  to  the  burning,  and  when  I  made  the  offer  of  200 
rupees  I  thought  it  was  very  liberal,  seeing  how  badly  the  ryots  were  behaving. 
Fires  occur  every  week  during  the  month  of  March,  and  if  the  factory  servants 
are  to  be  made  responsible  for  them  all,  they  will  have  enough  to  bear.  I  have 
inquired  into  the  case,  and,  as  I  said  before,  I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  our 
people  had  anything  to  say  to  the  case. 


Telegraph  Message  from  D.  J.  MacNeil,  Esq.,  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor, 

Calcutta  (Bongong,  8  April  1860). 

Riot  just  reported  at  Narainpoor  in  Bhagda,  24  miles  off.  Arrested  persons 
rescued  from  the  police.    I  start  immediately  with  military  police  for  the  place. 


From  A.  Grote,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  the  Nuddea  Division,  to  the  Secretary  to 
the  Government  of  Bengal,  Fort  William  (No.  90  Ct.),  dated  Allipore, 
10  April  1860. 

Sir. 

I  beg  to  lay  before  his  Honor  the  Lieutenant  Governor  the  Nuddea  magis- 
trate's sixth  weekly  report,  dated  the  9th  instant. 

2.  I  fear  Mr.  Maclean's  health  is  again  beginning  to  fail ;  the  heat  in  tents  just 
now  must  be  trying.  I  hope  arrangements  may  soon  be  made  for  constructing 
the  subdi visional  buildings  at  Damoorhoodah  as  well  as  at  Bongong. 

3.  A  daily  return  will  be  made  to  me  by  each  officer  of  adjudications  under  the 
new  Bill,  and  next  week  I  shall  probably  be  able  to  show  how  this  is  working. 
As  I  have  stated  in  a  previous  letter,  I  do  not  think  that  there  will  be  many 
awards,  and  the  planters  are  right  not  to  press  for  them,  if  they  see  a  likelihood 
of  their  lands  being  sown  without  coercion. 

4.  The  Jessore  magistrate's  reports  are  favourable.  He  also  anticipates  very 
few  cases  under  the  new  BiU. 


5.  I  have  no  particulars  yet  from  Mr.  MacNeil  of  the  riot  in  Thannah  Bagdah, 
which  he  yesterday  reported  by  telegraph. 


Sixth  Weekly  Rbpoht  of  the  State  of  the  Indigo  Districts  in  Zillah  Nuddea,  for  the  Week 

ending  7  April  I860. 

Under  the  new  law  several  cases  of  destruction  of  indigo  have  been  taken  up,  and 
punishment  has  followed. 

The  ryots  in  the  south  of  the  district  have  declared  themselves  ready  to  sow,  and  it  is 
only  in  the  north  that  they  hold  out.  This  is  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Maclean 
has  found  it  impossible  to  make  head  against  the  amount  ot  work  thrown  on  him.    I  was 
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obliged  to  return  to  Damoorhoodnh  accordingly  on  Wednesday.  I  took  Mr.  Taylor  tip 
with  me,  and  on  examining  Mr.  Maclean's  file  of  cases  found  thai,  in  fact,  the  machinery  of 
justice  had  become  clogged.  I  assumed  charge  of  the  office  for  three  days,  durin»-  which  I 
struck  off  all  cases  the  decision  of  which  was  not  imperative,  and  distributed  the  remainder 
among  Mr.  Taylor,  stationed  at  HaUBoleah,  Mr.  Maclean  at  the  subdivision,  and 
Mr.  Belts,  whom  I  detained  lor  this  purpose.  The  number  of  collectory  cases  instituted  by 
the  planters  has  also  added  enormously  to  the  work  on  hand.  Mr.  Maclean  is  in  no  way 
to  blame. 

The  ryots  generally  ore  awaiting  the  first  decision*  under  the  law.  The  planters  are 
averse  to  bring  cases,  6aying  they  would  rather  not  press  the  lyoi*  if  they  will  sow  without 
recourse  10  law.  However,  a  very  large  number  have  now  been  started  at  Damoorhooduh, 
and  I  expect  decisions  on  them  before  the  end  of  the  week. 

On  my  return  fromDamoorhoodah  on  Saturday,  I  went  10  one  of  the  villages  in  the  Khal- 
boleah  Concern,  where  the  ryots  refused  to  sow.  On  explaining  the  law  to  them  thev 
submitted,  it  being  clear  thai  they  hud  taken  their  advances  :  "  If  that  is  the  order  of 
Government,"  they  said,  "  of  course  we  must  sow."  This  is  the  general  feeling,  and  the 
first  decisions  undei  the  Act  will  produce  sowings  all  over  the  district.  I  have  been  urging 
the  planters,  therefore,  10  bring  their  cases  on  at  once,  thnt  the  result  may  be  as  speedily 
made  known  as  possible. 

The  last  news  in  from  Mr.  Tripp's  neighbourhood  is  that  he  expects  the  ryois 
•  w. 

While  at  Damoothoodah,  I  had  in  the  J oyrampoie  ryots.  They  simply  denied  that  they 
were  under  advances  for  the  present  year;  some  of  them,  they  admitted,  bad  taken 
advances,  but  the  greater  part  they  said  had  not  done  so,  and,  unless  ordered  to  sow,  thev 
declined  to  do  it.  Their  behaviour  was  peifectly  respectful.  I  took  the  opportunity'  while 
at  Damoorhoodah  of  inquiring  into  the  grounds  on  which  Ramrutton  Moulik  was  officially 
reported  to  have  assumed  the  title  of  Neel  Bansa  Binasuk,  &c.  It  is  certain  the  title  has 
never  been  seen  in  writing,  and  how  it  arose  oially  I  am  quite  unable  to  ascertain. 


From  D.  J.  MacNeil,  Esq.,  Joint  Magistrate  of  Bongong,  to  the  Secretary  to  the 
Government  of  Bengal  (No.  12),  dated  Narainpoor,  12  April  1860. 

Sir, 

1  have  the  honour  to  report  for  the  information  of  Government  that,  having 
received  a  report  on  the  evening  of  the  8th  instant  from  the  darogah  of  Bagdha, 
that  he  had  been  attacked  by  a  mob  in  this  place,  and  that  four  persons  whom  he 
had  arrested  had  been  rescued  from  him,  I  came  down  at  once  to  the  spot  with 
30  of  the  military  police.  I  reached  this  place  at  sunset  on  the  9th,  and  upon 
information  received  from  the  darogah  and  others,  I  arrested  the  same  night  in 
their  houses  18  out  of  23  offenders,  whose  names  were  known.  One  other  person 
has  since  been  apprehended,  and  I  have  convicted  the  whole  19,  and  sentenced 
them  to  six  months'  imprisonment  and  to  fine.  1  have  also  dismissed  seven  of  the 
village  police,  who  were  present  and  refused  to  lend  the  darogah  any  assistance. 

2.  The  facts  of  the  case  appear  to  have  been  as  follow : — A  petition  was  pre- 
sented to  the  darogah  of  Bagdha,  at  Judabpore,  on  the  7th  instant,  by  one  of  the 
Elasmari  factory  people,  to  say  that,  without  the  assistance  of  a  burkundaz  to  keep 
the  peace  in  Narainpoor,  they  dared  not  go  into  that  village  to  get  the  indigo 
sown,  and  that  as  rain  had  fallen,  they  wished  to  do  so  at  once.  The  darogah 
sent  a  burkundaz  to  the  spot,  and  ordered  the  naib  darogah  of  Mohishpore  also 
to  go  there  and  see  that  no  disturbance  took  place. 

3.  Another  petition  was  presented  to  the  darogah  a  few  hours  afterwards  by 
another  of  the  factory  servants,  stating  that  they  had  actually  gone  to  Narainpoor 
to  sow  indigo,  and  had  been  driven  out  by  the  villagers,  and  asking  leave  to  go 
there  in  person.  He  did  so,  and  on  arriving  at  Narainpoor  on  the  morning  of  the 
8th  instant,  he  found  the  naib  darogah  in  the  act  of  reading  out  to  some  25  of 
the  ryots  the  proclamation,  issued  by  my  predecessor  three  weeks  ago  under  the 
magistrate's  orders.  The  darogah  then  read  out  to  the  people  the  purwana  and 
istehar  recently  issued,  which  explain  the  provisions  of  the  new  Act.  They 
laughed  at  him,  and  said  they  would  obey  no  such  orders. 

4.  The  darogah  then  inquired  from  the  Elasmari  factory  gomastah,  who  was 
present,  who  were  the  principal  men  amonu  the  ryots  before  him.  The  gomastah 
pointed  out  four  persons,  mentioning  their  names.  The  darogah  ordered  two 
burkundazes  who  were  with  him  and  the  chowkecdars  present  to  arrest  them  ;  the 
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chowkeedars  refused,  but  the  burkundazes  obeyed  his  directions  and  seized  the 
four  men  pointed  out.  They  had  not  taken  them,  however,  above  100  yards, 
when  the  ryots  of  the  neighbouring  villages  who  had  been  collecting  round,  and 
had  apparently  been  lying  in  wait  out  of  sight,  suddenly  appeared  to  the  number 
of  200  or  more,  with  latties  in  their  hands,  laid  hold  of  the  darogah's  prisoners 
and  dragged  them  away  from  the  burkandazes,  and  threatened  and  abused  the 
darogah  himself  and  his  naib.  The  darogah,  seeing  how  numerous  his  assailants 
were,  did  not  attempt  to  recover  the  men  who  had  been  rescued  from  him,  but 
retired,  and  reported  the  matter  to  me. 

5.  The  case  is  therefore  one  of  simple  resistance  to  the  police,  and  would  not 
be  of  any  great  importance  were  it  not  for  its  connexion  with  the  ill-feeling  pre- 
vailing among  the  ryots  towards  the  indigo  planters.  That  ill-feeling  had  to  a 
great  extent  passed  away  in  this  part  of  the  district,  if  indeed  there  ever  has 
been  much  of  it;  but  it  has  suddenly  revived,  and  seems  very  widely  spread.  It 
will  be  impossible  to  tell,  until  anothor  fall  of  rain  occurs,  what  effect  the  punish- 
ment of  these  offenders  may  have  upon  the  neighbourhood ;  but  the  last  fall  has 
been  followed  by  no  sowing  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  lands  of  the 
Ketgoora  factory.  I  am  assured  that  only  from  200  to  300  beegahs  have  been 
sown  out  of  12,000,  though  a  large  portion  of  them  had  previously  been  ploughed 
up  for  the  purpose. 

6.  I  have  every  hope  that  the  removal  of  these  individuals  whom  I  have  just 
convicted,  and  among  whom  are  some  of  the  principal  promoters  of  the  opposition 
to  the  factory  people,  will  have  a  very  good  effect.  But  the  suddenness  and 
extent  of  this  movement  among  ryots,  who  only  a  fortnight  ago  professed  their 
readiness  and  willingness  to  perform  their  contracts,  seems  to  set  all  anticipations 
as  to  their  future  behaviour  at  defiance.  Emissaries  from  other  more  disaffected 
parts  must  be  at  work  among  them. 

7.  Just  now  all  is  quiet,  and  I  therefore  return  to  Bongong. 


(No.  1938.) 

Copy  forwarded  for  the  information  of  the  Government  of  India  in  the  Home 

it. 


From  A.  Grote,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  the  Nuddea  Division,  to  the  Secretary  to 
the  Government  of  Bengal,  Fort  William  (No.  100  Ct.),  dated  Allipore,  18 
April  1860. 

Sir, 

I  beg  to  submit  herewith,  in  original,  the  Nuddea  magistrate's  seventh 
weekly  report  on  the  state  of  that  part  of  his  district  in  which  the  indigo 
disputes  prevail. 

2.  I  presume  that  Mr.  Herschel  refers  to  Sections  I.,  II.,  and  III.  of  the  law 
as  the  contract  sections,  and  to  V.  and  VI.  as  the  penal  sections.  The  planters 
are  acting  unwisely  for  their  ultimate  interests,  if,  as  here  reported,  they  are 
trying  "  to  invest  the  law  with  greater  terror  than  it  really  has."  No  doubt  the 
promulgation  of  this  stringent  law  and  the  presence  of  troops  must  give  them  for 
the  moment  the  advantage  of  appearing  to  have  the  whole  weight  of  Government 
on  their  side ;  but  if  the  ryots,  acting  on  good  counsel  and  appreciating  the 
exceptional  character  of  the  late  measure,  accept  this  as  an  order  to  sow  for  this 
year,  and  reserve  the  question  of  their  relations  with  the  factories  for  deliberate 
decision  hereafter,  they  will  occupy  a  far  better  position  for  obtaining  their  object 
than  the  planters,  artificially  supported  as  they  are,  now  hold. 

3.  I  cannot  help  fearing  that  misrepresentations  of  the  real  purport  of  tho  law 
must  have  had  some  influence  on  such  ryots  as  are  reported  to  have  taken 
advances  and  made  contracts  since  its  promulgation. 

4.  The  cases  instituted  in  the  Damoorhoodah  subdivision  have  not  yet  been 
reported ;  in  one  case  only,  under  Section  VI.,  disposed  of  by  Mr.  Herschel,  has 
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the  decision  been  before  me.  In  Jessore  no  case*  under  the  new  law  bave  yet 
been  instituted. 

5.  I  do  not  like  to  see  the  mention  here  made  of  Mr.  Betts*  having  sentenced 
a  iuookhtar  to  six  months'  imprisonment  and  fine  under  Section  V.  The  effect 
of  such  a  sentence  will  naturally  be  to  deprive  the  ryots  of  legal  advice  in  the 
management  of  their  cases,  which  will  give  the  new  law  a  still  harsher  character 
than  it  must  now  wear.  I  have  sent  for  the  record,  and  shall  report  on  .Mr. 
Betts'  proceedings  hereafter,  and  I  shall  require  a  report  from  the  magistrate  on 
the  heavy  penalties  inflicted  by  Mr.  Mackenzie  in  the  cases  decided  by  him  under 
Section  VI. 

6.  I  have  seen  Mr.  MacNeil's  Report  on  the  Xarainpnrc  ryots,  and  so,  I  am 
aware,  has  his  Honor  the  Lieutenant  Governor.  The  application  to  the  darogah 
does  not  appear  to  me  to  have  been  sufficient  to  justify  him  in  acting  on  it  as  he 
did;  but  I  reserve  my  opinion  on  this  point  till  I  see  the  record,  and  learn  the 
instructions  which  he  gave  to  the  burkundauze  when  sending  him  to  the  village. 
The  factory  people  should  have  brought  a  suit  if  they  had  reason  to  apprehend 
that  the  Narainpore  ryots  would  not  sow.  The  darogah 's  subsequent  proceeding 
in  going  personally  to  the  spot  on  a  second  similar  application,  and  in  arresting 
four  persons  pointed  out  by  the  factory  gomast ah,  as  the  principal  men,  in  a  crowd 
which  had  laughed  at  him,  appears  to  have  been  arbitrary  and  injudicious  enough 
to  have  provoked  a  more  serious  riot  than  that  which  followed. 


(No.  1939.) 

Copy  forwarded  for  the  information  of  the  Government  of  India  in  the  Home 

Department. 


Seventh  Weekly  Report  on  the  State  of  the  Indigo  Districts  in  Zillah  Nuddenh, 

ending  14  April  1860. 

The  operaiion  of  the  new  law  has  began  to  show  itself  in  the  conduct  of  the  people.  It 
has  undoubtedly  acted  as  an  irritant.  The  planters,  to  judge  by  the  complaint*  put  in,  are 
straining  every  nerve  to  invest  the  law  with  greater  terror  than  it  rc  dry  has,  and  the  sen- 
tences passed  under  it  are  being  held  as  threats  over  the  ryots,  who  in  several  places  have 
agreed  to  sow,  yielding  in  some  to  the  true  bidding  of  the  law,  in  others  to  simple  fear.  I 
have  not  yet  had  a  sinule  case  preferred  to  mc  under  the  contract  section,  though  I  have 
liad  several  preferred  under  the  penal  sections.  As  a  sign  of  the  same  tendency  to  coerce, 
instead  of  to  sue,  the  tyot,  even  under  the  present  roost  summary  law,  1  should  mention 
that  the  zeniindaree  powers  of  the  planters,  to  eject  ryots  or  to  measure  their  lands,  are 
being  largely  worked,  hut  a  steady  disinclination  appears  to  exist  to  bring  the  re  d  point  at 
issue  into  court  at  once.  The  only  exception  that  I  know  of  yet  is  in  Mr.  Forlong's  case, 
who  has  instituted  several  suits  at  Damoorh.  od.ih.  Mr.  Maclean  (whose  file  is  now  reduced 
to  manageable  limits)  received  a  great  number  of  cases  on  Saturday,  the  7th,  and  he  has 
brought  a  number  of  them  to  a  decision  already,  and  so  have  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Betts. 

'2.  Mr.  Maclean  reports  : — "  No  breach  of  tbe  peace  has  taken  place  in  this  p..rt  of  the 
district,  nor  have  any  assemblages  on  the  part  of  the  villagers,  or  other  proceedings  likely 
to  disturb  the  public  tranquillity,  taken  place. 

«•  In  the :  Hardee  Thannuh,  Mr.  Taylor  has  beef  disposing  of  the  cases  brought  by  Mr. 
Hills,  of  Katchicatta,  under  the  Bill  to  enforce  indigo  contracts,  and  the  ryots  have  generally 
agreed  to  sow  in  obedience  to  orders.  Here  Mr.  Betts  and  myself  have  had  a  good  number 
ot  cases  instituted  by  the  Neechindipoor  and  I'eerpoor  factories.  For  two  or  three  days 
the  ryots  steudily  refused,  and  some  were  committed  to  the  civil  gaol  in  default  of  payment 
ot  the  pecuniary  award.  Yesterday,  however,  most  of  those  committed  by  myself  agreed 
to  execute  their  contracts  as  ordered,  aud  were  therefore  released,  being  at  the  same  time 
warned  that  any  delay  would  entail  serious  consequences  on  them. 

"Tbe  cases  will  be  duly  reported,  in  obedience  to  the  instructions  this  day  received.  I 
will  only  remark  at  present  that  the  ryots  have  steadily  denied  the  receipt  of  advances,  in 
the  face  ol  the  factory  accounts,  signed  by  the  European  assistant,  and  of  tbe  evidence  on 
oath  of  the  dewan  who  paid  the  money.  No  other  defence  has  been  put  forward  beyond 
this  simple  denial. 

u  Trespass  and  destruction  of  indigo  cases  are  very  few  in  number.  Intimidation  and 
attempt*  to  dissuade  have  been  brought  forward,  and  in  one  case  a  mooktear  was  sentenced 
by  Mr.  Bttis  to  imprisonment  for  six  months  and  fine. 

"  No  cases  have  yet  been  tried  from  the  Khalboleah  or  Lokenathpoor  factories." 

3.  I  have 
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3.  I  have  called  for  the  last  case  mentioned,  as  also  for  one  in  which  Mr.  Mackenzie,  at 
Hadrah,  has  seutenceel  a  number  of  ryots  to  imprisonment  for  six  months  for  cattle  destruc- 
tion of  indigo.    The  penalty  in  the  latter  instance  appears  severe  for  a  first  case. 

4.  The  only  disturbance  occurring  since  my  last  Report  has  been  at  Narainpoor,  in  the 
Bongong  subdivision.  That  it  took  place  at  all  was  owing  to  the  disbelief  of  the  ryots 
in  the  authenticity  of  the  order*  read  out  to  them.  The  Report  has  already  been  submitted 
to  Government  direct  by  Mr.  Mac  Neil,  and  I  enclose  a  copy  of  it  herewith.  The  prompt 
punishment  dealt  out  will,  I  think,  restore  discipline. 

6.  On  the  whole,  the  week  has  been  a  critical  one,  with  several  sowing  showers  of  rain. 
In  the  Muluath  concern,  the  villages  which  at  first  showed  greatest  opposition  have  sown 
as  usual.  In  the  north,  also,  several  villages  have  sown,  but  the  general  progress  is  slow, 
and  the  difficulty  of  facilitating  it,  without  injustice  to  those  ryots  whom  the  law  does  not 
affect,  is  what  makes  it  so. 


From  A.  i?.  Young,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Noddea  (No.  1838),  dated  19  April  1860. 

Sir, 

I  am  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  No.  100  Ct.,  dated  the 
18th  instant,  enclosing  Mr.  Hcrechel's  seventh  weekly  report  on  the  state  of  the 
indigo  districts  in  zillah  Nuddea.  In  this  special  reference  is  made  to  the  working 
of  the  new  law,  which,  Mr.  Herschel  observes,  has  been  much  misrepresented  hy 
the  planters  to  the  ryots,  the  sentences  passed  under  it  being  held  out  as  threats 
over  the  latter,  with  a  view  to  coerce  them  to  take  advances.  You  seem  to 
think  that  there  is  good  ground  for  this  belief. 

The  Lieutenant  Governor  is  confident  that  if,  as  represented  by  Mr.  Heraehel, 
the  planters  are  straining  the  law  "  to  invest  it  with  greater  terror  than  it  really 
has,"  you  will  see  that  the  magistrates  effectively  prevent  such  abuse. 

The  circumstance  you  report,  that  some  ryots  have  entered  into  agreements 
and  taken  advances  since  the  promulgation  of  the  law,  is  remarkable.  It  proves 
at  least  this,  that  all  the  ryots  who  used  to  cultivate  indigo  were  not,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  under  agreement  to  cultivate  this  year ;  and  therefore  great  care  is 
requisite  in  requiring  proof  of  the  agreement  whenever  the  fact  is  disputed,  other- 
wise grievous  injustice  may  be  done. 

Mr.  Herschel  states  that  in  the  cases  which  have  been  tried,  the  evidence  for 
the  factories  was  their  own  books,  as  to  the  payment  of  advances,  and  the  oath  of 
one  of  their  own  native  servants ;  whilst  no  other  defence  has  been  put  forward 
than  a  simple  but  steady  denial  of  the  receipt  of  advances  by  the  ryot.  The  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  makes  no  doubt  that  the  cases  were  decided  in  conformity  with 
substantial  justice,  and  presumes  that  in  this,  as  in  all  other  civil  actions  now, 
the  defendant  is  allowed  to  give  his  own  evidence  on  oath,  as  well  as  the  plaintiff 
and  his  native  servants.  But  the  manner  in  which  the  trials  are  spoken  of  makes 
this  a  little  doubtful.  If  the  case  be  uot  so,  then  justice  is  not  doue.  When 
the  defendant's  oath  contradicts  that  of  the  plaintiff's  native  servant,  the  obvious 
duty  of  the  judge  is  to  seek  out  by  all  means  independent  evidence,  to  show 
which  story  is  the  more  credible.    This  duty,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  is  never  neglected. 

The  factory  books  show  that  advances  have  been  charged  to  the  owner  of  the 
factory  ;  but  it  is  not  stated  that  they  contain  tho  receipts  of  the  payees  ;  and  it 
is  not  stated  what  the  evidence  of  the  European  assistant  who  signs  them  shows 
regarding  the  system  of  payment  and  entry. 

These  omissions  in  Mr.  HersclieFs  report  of  the  general  character  of  these  trials, 
tho  infliction  by  Mr.  Mackenzio  of  the  extreme  penalty  for  the  first  case  ever 
tried  under  the  new  law  for  destruction  of  indigo,  and  the  unexplained  sentence 
of  a  legal  agent  of  some  ryot  apparently  to  imprisonment  for  six  mouths,  show  the 
necessity  for  the  earliest  possible  revision  by  you  of  these  proceedings,  in  order  to 
make  it  quite  sure  now,  and  to  be  able  to  make  it  manifest  hereafter,  that  the 
principles  of  equity  and  moderation  are  observed  by  each  officer  entrusted  with 
the  extraordinary  powers  granted  by  the  new  law. 
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From  A.  Grote,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  the  Nuildea  Division,  to  the  Secretary  to 
the  Government  of  Bengal  (No.  109  Ct.),  dated  Allipore,  25  April  1860. 

Sir, 

I  beg  to  submit,  for  the  information  of  Government,  the  Nuddea  magistrate's 
eighth  weekly  report,  with  its  enclosure. 

2.  The  cases  alluded  to  as  having  been  brought  by  Messrs.  Hill's  concern  have 
been  disposed  of  by  Mr.  Tayler,  and  have  not  yet  come  before  me.  1  hear,  how- 
ever, that  in  some  cases  he  has  been  awarding  double  penalty,  which  seems  to  be 
beyond  the  law. 

3.  I  submit  for  inspection  two  cases  decided  by  Mr.  Herschel,  and  one  decided 
by  Mr.  Mackenzie.  These  records  will  show  his  Honor  that,  at  all  events,  the 
greatest  pains  have  been  taken  by  both  officers  to  arrive  at  the  truth.  I  hope  all  Mr. 
Tayler's  decisions  may  bear  the  same  evidence.  Mr.  Betts'  certainly  do  not.  The 
mookhtar,  I  learn,  with  great  satisfaction,  has  been  released  on  my  report  on  the  case. 

4.  It  will  be  seen  that  279  men  have  been  imprisoned,  and  nearly  two-thirds  of 
them  for  breach  of  contract,  while  the  magistrate  expects  that  at  least  200  more 
will  be  imprisoned  for  the  same  offence.  I  can  hardly  believo  that  any  man  really 
under  contract,  or  what  the  magistrate  declared  to  be  such,  would  prefer  going  to 
gaol  to  sowing  indigo,  and  such  being  the  case,  I  am  far  from  satisfied  with  the 
result. 

5.  Mr.  Maclean  reports  that  the  Nischindcpore  and  Peerpore  suits  have  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  about  a  settlement  between  Mr.  Forlong's  factories  and  the 
cultivators.  The  Lokenathpore  concern  is  only  just  beginning  to  bring  suits. 
Allusion  is  made  in  his  report  to  the  compromise  of  some  cases  of  «'  instigation," 
and  I  have  sent  for  the  records  of  these. 

6.  The  magistrate  had  had  to  correct  a  practice  which  Mr.  Maclean  had  sanc- 
tioned in  the  Damoorhoodah  subdivision  of  stopping  the  ryots  from  sowing  paddy 
on  what  were  claimed  as  indigo  lands. 

7.  Mr.  Piatt's  explanation  of  the  circumstances  under  which  he  believes  the 
Cathowly  ryots  to  have  lately  given  contracts  is  not  satisfactory.  His  cases  of 
44  instigation"  are  being  examined  by  the  magistrate. 


Eighth  Weekly  Report  of  the  State  of  the  Indigo  Districts  in  Zillah  Nuddea,  ending 

21  April  1860. 

The  district  has  had  its  fret  and  is  submitting.  Sowings  are  going  on  to  a  very  consi- 
derable exteut, 

2d.  The  contract  clauses  have  been  largely  worked  by  Messrs.  Hill's  concern/and  though 
I  regret  to  say  that  the  number  of  recusant  ryots  sent  to  prison  is  very  large,  yet  this  was 
to  be  expected.  The  law  is  against  precedent  to  the  ryot's  mind,  and  the  illiterate  populace 
cannot  be  taught  the  change  in  so  brief  a  space  of  time  without  numerous  examples. 

3d.  Resort  to  the  law  in  this  way  has  become  more  general  since  last  week,  but  there 
are  still  many  planters  who  hold  out,  trusting  to  the  examples  which  arc  being  made  to 
save  them  the  necessity  of  imprisoning  their  own  ryots.  In  my  last  report  I  attributed  this 
reluctauce  of  the  planters  to  sue  the  ryot  to  a  desire  rather  to  c<»erce  him.  Without 
retracting  thai  opinion,  which  I  think  applied  at  the  time,  I  do  not  wish  to  attribute  to  the 
same  motive  the  reluctance  of  all  planters  who  still  keep  aloof.  The  law  is  being  very 
rapidly  impressed  on  the  ryots  themselves,  and  that  I  believe  to  be  all  that  is  necessary  to 
ensure  its  object.  Many  of  the  planters,  therefore,  who  have  not  hitherto  come  into  court 
are  acting  wisely  in  abstaining  from  doing  so  now. 

4th.  I  have  had  some  difficulty  to  encounter  during  the  week  in  controlling  the  general 
tendency  to  hurry  matters  to  a  conclusion. 

5th.  Tne  question  is  very  near  its  solution,  and  the  temptation  to  settle  it  at  once  is  very 
great.  I  am  waiting  anxiously  for  the  reports  of  the  next  week,  which  will  tell  me  whether 
1  have  thrown  100  much  weight  in  the  opposite  scale. 

6th.  I  enclose  copies  of  the  orders  to  which  I  refer. 

7th.  The  irritation  to  which  I  allude  at  first  has  shown  itself  in  a  number  of  assaults  and 
tumultuous  gatherings  in  the  Bagdah  Thannah,  and  a  tendency  in  the  same  direction 
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which,  but  for  the  military  police,  would  have  broken  out  in  Damoorhoodah  too.  As  it  is, 
no  actual  breach  has  occurred,  and  Mr.  Maclean's  report  (enclosed)  is  decidedly  cheering. 

8th.  I  enclose  also  Mr.  Piatls'  report,  which  1  am  unable  to  condense  much.  It 
supports,  I  think,  the  opinion  offered  in  my  last,  that  the  planters  were  trying  the  effect  of 
their  legal  powers  in  other  directions,  rather  than  appeal  to  the  law. 

Statement  of  prisoners  in  the  civil  and  criminal  jail,  under  Act  XI.  of  1860,  dated  33d 
April  I860:— 

For  Breach  of  contract     -       -       -       -       -       -       -  -173 

Destruction  of  indigo        -       --       --  --49 

Intimidation      -      --       --       -       -  --67 

Total    -    -    -  279 


Mr 


At  least  200  men  are  expected  for  breach  of  contract 


Mr.  A.  T.  Maclean's  Eighth  Weekly  Report  of  the  State  of  the  Indigo  Districts.  Sub- 
division Damoorhoodah,  from  15th  to  21st  April  1860. 

Damoorhoodah. 

During  the  past  week  there  has  been  a  great  improvement  in  the  Nischindepore  and 
Peerpoor  villages.  In  fact,  I  believe  they  have  universally  agreed  to  sow,  laken  their  seed, 
and  commenced  to  cultivate.  In  Joyrampoor  the  head  men  had  admitted  the  engagements 
of  the  village  generally,  and  promised  to  effect  a  settlement  within  a  very  few  days.  I  hear 
they  are  striving  to  bring  it  about,  but  that  their  ryots  are  determined  against  it.  The 
sowing  of  paddy  has  been,  I  fear,  carried  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  the  consequence  will 
be,  a  large  number  of  breach  of  contract  cases.  Hitherto  none  have  been  brought  forward 
from  Lokenathporc ;  those  from  Nischindepore  and  Peerpoor  have  brought  about  an  uni- 
versal settlement. 

DoULUTRUNG  E. 

The  Khalbolea  concern  has  prosecuted  a  few  ryots  for  breach  of  contract,  and  the  advance 
being  proved,  the  defendants  went  to  jail  in  default  of  payment  of  damages  awarded.  The 
village  of  Shamnuggur,  in  which  alone  any  active  opposition  to  the  factory  was  going  on,  is 
reported  by  the  mooktear  to  have  come  to  terms  with  them,  and  they  now  expect  all  to  go 
on  smoothly.  Two  cases  pending  against  Asalut  Biswas  and  others  for  instigation,  &c, 
have  been  compromised. 

In  Hardee  the  ryots  seem  less  disposed  to  come  round  than  here,  and  Mr.  Tayler  has  a 
great  deal  of  work,  I  hear. 

Tlie  darogah  reports  that  the  Jhaoodiah  ryots  were  rather  insubordinate  towards  him 
recently,  refusing  to  admit  him  to  their  village  ;  but  no  actual  resistance  was  offered.  I  have 
called  for  a  full  report  on  the  case,  which  originated  in  some  disputes  with  the  factory,  some 
of  whose  cattle,  &c,  were  carried  off.    I  trust  the  case  will  not  prove  serious. 

To  THE  DaROOAHS. 

The  sowings  of  indigo  and  rice  having  commenced,  I  observe  that  several  police  officers 
are  exceeding  their  authority  in  attempting  to  secure  quiet  by  inducing  the  ryots  to  sow. 

2.  I  have  to  call  the  attention  of  all  police  officers  to  my  orders  of  21st  March,  in  which 
the  police  were  absolutely  prohibited  from  u? ing  their  influence  one  way  or  the  other.  They 
were  directed  merely  to  read  the  law  or  other  orders  out,  but  not  to  attempt  to  explain  it. 
If  the  ryots  do  not  understand,  they  must  be  told  to  come  in  to  the  nearest  magistrate. 

3.  The  duties  of  the  police  arc  now  much  simpler  than  before.  The  law  is  now  pretiy 
well  understood,  and  the  late  orders  to  read  it  out  in  villages  where  it  may  be  necessary  are 
accordingly  stopped,  excepting  as  to  the  section  about  destroying  indigo.  The  destruction 
of  indigo  is  to  be  prohibited  to  the  utmost.  The  darogahs  will  now  confine  themselves  to 
their  usual  duty  of  keeping  the  peace  only. 

4.  The  new  law  does  not  give  the  police  any  more  power  than  heretofore  to  either  order 
a  ryot  to  sow  indigo  or  to  prohibit  him  from  sowing  rice.  It  merely  allows  the  magistrate 
after  judicial  inquiry  to  order  a  ryot  who  has  taken  advances  to  sow  indigo,  and  allows  the 
ryot,  if  he  prefers  to  pay  the  damages,  to  sow  rice.  If  he  does  not  pay  the  damages  he  will 
go  to  prison. 

5.  This  order  is  not  to  be  published.  It  is  intended  for  the  guidance  of  yourself  and  your 
subordinates,  and  is  to  be  kept  to  yourself. 

W.  J.  Hertchel, 

19  April  1860.  Officiating  Magistrate. 

72.  L  l  To 
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To  THE  DAROGAU3. 


The  enclosed  notification  is  to  be  simply  read  out  wherever  my  order  prohibiting  the 
interference  of  the  police  in  the  matter  may  have  encouraged  the  ryots  to  sow  rice  to  their 
own  and  the  planter's  loss. 

W.  J.  Hertchel, 

23  April  1880.  Officiating  Magistrate. 


Notification. 

I  ii bar  that  several  ryots,  without  thinking  of  the  result,  are  sowing  rice  on  indigo  lands. 
This  is  sheer  folly  and  wrong  doing  of  theirs. 

The  ryots  well  know,  and  those  who  don't  may  learn  it  now,  that  under  the  new  law  any 
crop  sown  on  lands  which  ought  to  have  been  sown  in  indigo,  will  be  attached  by  Govern- 
ment to  pay  the  planter's  damages. 

If  after  this  warning  they  sow  rice  on  those  lands,  I  have  but  one  word  to  say:  they  will 
lose  their  crop,  and  when  the  commission  hakims  come,  how  are  they  to  believe  the  words 
of  the  ryots  when  they  see  them  show  such  budzatee  ? 

Let  the  ryots  bear  this  in  mind. 

IV.  J.  Herschel, 
Officiating  Magistrate. 


From  F.  Plaits,  Esq.,  Deputy  Magistrate  of  Kurreempore,  to  the  Magistrate  of  Nuddea 
(No.  76),  dated  Camp  Meherpore,  2  April  1860. 

Sir, 

With  reference  to  your  Memorandum,  No.  252,  dated  19th  April  1860,  and  the  copy 
8Cconii:anyrri£i  it,  of  the  Commissioner  of  Nuddea's  letter,  No.  128,  of  the  16th  April  I860, 
I  have  the  honour  to  submit  the  following  information : — 

2.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Cathowly,  came  to  my  cutcherry  one  morning  during  the  week  ending 
Friday,  the  13th  April,  aud  mentioned  thai  the  ryots  of  several  of  his  villages  had  signed 
kobooleuts  to  sow  indigo,  and  as  others  were  coming  in  daily  for  the  same  purpose,  he  was 
in  hopes  that  he  would  not  have  occasion  to  resort  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  contracts  to  the 
Contract  Law  in  force.  He  stated  also,  by  way  of  explanation,  that  he  had  agreed  to  reduce 
by  one-half  the  quantity  of  land  hitherto  sown  by  his  ryots  with  indigo. 

3.  The  fact  that  many  ryots  have  come  to  terms  with  (not  only  Mr.  Smith)  planters,  as 
been  communicated  to  me  also  by  the  Meherpore  darogah ;  and  as  no  suits  tor  broach  of 
contract  have  been  instituted  by  Messrs.  Tripp,  Tessendie,  Sibbald,  or  any  other  phmter, 
with  the  exception  of  the  manager  of  the  Ruttonpore  concern,  it  is  clear  either  that  matters 
have  been  settled,  or  there  is  a  prospect  of  arriving  at  an  amicable  settlement  without  resort 
to  litigation. 

4.  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  unlawful  measures  have  been  adopted  by  the  gentle- 
men I  have  named,  to  coerce  the  ryots,  for  no  complaints  on  that  score  have  been  made. 
It  is  true  that  one  man  presented  a  petition  declaring  that  he  had  been  forcibly  compelled  to 
sign  a  kobooleut ;  but  he  soon  after,  and  without  producing  his  evidence,  filed  a  razeenamah. 
The  ryots  of  many  villages  have  during  the  present  week  brought  "  notices"  to  the  darogah 
of  this  place  for  explanation,  aud  they  proved  to  be  notices  of  ejectment  under  section  XXI 
of  the  Arrears  of  Rent  Law.  The  men  were  informed  that  if  their  rent  was  not  in  arrears,  and 
if  they  were  not  liable  under  the  terms  of  the  law  of  ejectment,  their  remedy  lay  with  the 
Collector  of  the  district.  I  have,  however,  mentioned  this  circumstance  merely  as  a  probable 
explanation  of  the  ryots  agreeing  to  cultivate  indigo.  There  is  another  formidable  power 
(formidable  to  the  ryots)  in  the  hands  of  the  planter,  by  which  he  can  make  the  ryot  conform 
to  his  will.  I  allude  to  the  system  of  receiving  payment  of  rent  in  kind.  The  planters  thus 
accumulate  the  greater  portion  of  the  grain  of  the  district  in  their  gulabarees,  and  the  ryot's 
chief  supply  is  obtained  from  tliese  stores.  If  the  planter  refuses  to  sell  or  supply,  the  result 
is  obvious. 

5.  The  Commissioner  considered  it  highly  improbable  that  contracts  should  be  renewed 
now,  since  "  so  many  alleged  contracts  are  being  repudiated."  With  reference  to  this  opinion 

I  would  beg  to  venture  the  following  facts :  40  cases  have  been  instituted  in  this  court,  and 

II  men  have  already  appeared  as  defendants ;  of  these  11,  seven  acknowledge  that  the 
contract  to  sow  exists,  and  of  the  seven,  four  unreservedly  admit  having  received  an  advance 
in  cash ;  while  the  other  four  say  that  the  advance  though  made,  was  never  received  by 
them,  as  it  was  immediately  can ied  to  their  credit  on  account  of  rent,  which  they  acknow- 
ledge to  have  been  due.  There  remains  then  the  minority  of  four,  who  repudiate  the 
contracts  and  allege  that  their  lands  were  sown  by  force. 

0.  No  cases  under  the  new  law  between  the  Cathowly  proprietor  and  his  ryots  have  a9 
yet  b»en  decided  by  me.  Two  or  three  charges  of  instigation  of  ryots,  and  wanton  destruc- 
tion of  indigo  crops,  are  pending  and  under  investigation.  I  am  unable  to  supply  a  report 
of  the  cases  of  instigation  of  ryots  decided  by  me,  as  the  records  of  all  such  cases  have  been 
forwarded,  according  to  instructions,  to  your  office. 
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Prosecutor  -  -  -  Nobo  Biswas,  servant  of  Mr.  Clarke,  of  Khnlbolia. 
His  Witnesses 


1 


Defendants 


Their  Witnesses 
Crime  charged 


1.  Alum  Biswas.  6.  Hadoo  Pandit. 

2.  Gopal  Ghose.  7.  Joynal  Sheik. 

3.  Dewan  Mundul.  8.  Nufur  Mundul. 

4.  Sherag  Bukshee.  9.  Kadim  Mundnl. 

5.  Hater^Sheik.  10.  Monmon  Ghutok  and  others. 


Proceedings. 


Plaintiff >  sworn. — I  am  teshildar  of  Tengura  and  others.  The  ryots  of  Simla  Panch- 
potah  petitioned  to  the  court  against  sowing  indigo.  They  wanted  me  to  join  them. 
1  refused.  They  threatened  me  not  to  come  in  to  the  village  again.  Now  the  defendants 
1  to  .'.  .  give  out  that  they  will  kill  me,  and  not  let  me  enter  the  village,  and  will  burn  my 
bouse.  I  dare  not  go  into  my  own  house  in  the  village,  and  I  fear  any  day  to  hear  of  my 
house  being  burnt 

On  Wing  questioned  who  has  said  or  done  this,  he  states  that  four  days  ago  defendants 
1,  2,  and  3  told  me  this  in  Simla,  at  the  house  of  San  Sheik,  neur  my  own  house. 

Examined. — 1  am  under  engagement  to  sow  indigo.  The  threats  now  used  to  me  are  to 
deter  me  from  sowing  it.    I  Imve  not  dared  to  enter  the  village  lor  a  month  past. 

Question.  Then  how  about  your  beingat  Safi's  house  four  days  ago  1—  Answer.  I  did  go 
one  night,  after  hearing  this  threat.  I  now  live  at  Bhatchula.  My  family  stay  in  my 
house  at  Simla.  I  had  not  been  home  for  a  long  time.  I  went  only  to  see  my  family,  not 
on  my  master'6  business. 

Why  di  I  you  stop  at  Safi's  house  ? — They  (his  house  and  mine)  are  eight  yards  apart. 
I  saw  a  number  of  Mussulam  and  Gwalahs  sitting  there.  They  said,  "  Sal  am  alaikum," 
("Sit  here  awhile,")  I  sat  down  and  we  talked  awhile.  They  said,  "  We  are  going  to  pro- 
secute our  complaint ;  you  must  go  with  us."  I  rt  fused.  They  said,  "We'll  make  you." 
I  then  wpnt  home.  I  nave  not  removed  my  family  in  consequence.  I  have  six  and  a  half 
beegahs  under  indigo  cultivation,  but  not  sown.  As  I  was  sitting  there,  Puncliaand  Ishwar 
came;  si  eing  the  majli*,  they  came  after  I  did  from  Chunder  Hoy's  g  iiabarrte,  about  one 
russee  off.  1  left  the  village  early  in  the  morning.  I  have  nut  had  any  occasion  to  go  to 
the  village  since.  1  left  it  a  month  ago.  I  generally  live  at  Boatchala,  and  go  home  after 
an  interval  of  a  we<  k  or  tw«i,  or  a  month  or  two. 

It  seems,  then,  that  you  went  this  time  much  as  usual,  and  without  opposition.  I  do  not 
see  that  you  were  und.  r  any  apprehension  when  you  went  home  this  time?— There  has  been 
nothing  to  do  in  the  village  lately.    The  rents  aie  all  collected. 

Witness. — Puncharam  Ghosc. — I  and  Ishwar,  and  Ramchunder  Roy  went  to  Narainpore 
in  the  afternoon.  We  were  returning  from  Chunder  Roy's  house.  When  near  Safi's  house, 
we  saw  defendants  I,  2,  and  3  telling  plaintiff,  "You  have  agreed  to  sow  indigo  for  the 
seJieb  ;  if  so,  we  will  beizzut  you  ami  bum  your  house,  and  kill  you  and  your  family.  If 
you  join  us,  uo  one  shall  be  allowed  to  touch  you."  Plaintiffobjccted,  and  called  out,  "  Do 
you  hear  V  Then  all  the  rest  of  the  defendants  began  lo  give  him  abuse  and  threats. 
Afterwards  plaintiff,  by  humouring  them,  got  away. 

Evades  or  cannot  say  what  the  particular  conversation  was.  Quite  impossible  to  bring 
him  to  details. 

Went  close  up  to  the  paura  in  which  they  were  all  sitting.  Sat  down  below  it ;  got  a 
hookah  and  a  smoke  there.  They  had  a  hubble-bubble  passing  round.  Don't  know 
whether  Nobo  Biswas  was  smoking. 

Ishwar  Sirdar. — Ditto.  Says  plaintiff  called  on  them  tc  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that 
they  had  threatened  to  burn  his  house. 

Plaintiff  recalled. — Did  you  call  on  witnesses  to  bear  witness  when  the  threat  of  fire  was 
used  ? — I  called  them  as  witnesses  to  the  general  conduct  of  the  defendants;  I  did  not  do  it 
iu  consequence  of  any  particular  threat  used  by  any  particular  man.  I  said,  "  You  be  wit- 
nesses," and  therefore  got  up  and  went  away.  Alum  Biswas  first  used  the  words,  "  We'll 
burn  your  house."    1  knew  the  witnesses  before. 

Puncharam,  re-examined. — I  was  (old  then  by  the  plaintiff,  "These  fellows  won't  be 
witnesses.;  I  shall  call  you."  He  told  us  this  as  he  left  the  place.  Alum  first  said,  "  We'll 
bum  your  house"  I  was  not  threatened  when  plaintiff  said,  "These  fellows  won't  bear 
witness ;  you  must." 

By  defendant's  roooktear,  who  has  just  come  in. — I  am  a  tagadgir  of  the  saheb's. 

Ishwar. — After  a  deal  of  examination,  and  being  brought  to  the  point  by  almost  leading 
questions,  says,  Alum  said,  "  We'll  burn  your  house."    1  am  a  nil  tagadgir  of  the  saheb's. 

I  do  not  believe  the  charge,  and  would' dismiss  it  at  once ;  but  I  prefer  taking  tho  defence 
of  the  party  before  deciding  whether  to  put  the  plaintiff  on  his  defence  for  preferring  a  false 
complaint. 

AJum  Shdk,  defendant—  Denies ;  declares  that  Nobo  Biswas  did  not  go  into  the  village 
that  day. 

Gopal. — The  same. 
Dn/anut.— The  same. 

72.  L  l  2  Decision 
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Decision. 

I  distrust  the  charge  altogether.  I  find  no  reason  to  doubt  that  plaintiff*  did  go  into  the 
village  that  day.  His  deposition  wears  an  appearance  of  truth  in  this  respect ;  but  the  only 
question  before  me  is,  what  was  said  at  the  meeting  between  himself  and  the  ryots.  To 
prove  this  he  brings  two  witnesses,  who,  concealing  their  service  under  the  plaintiff,  put 
themselves  toward  as  chance  ryots  of  another  village  accidentally  passing  the  place.  They 
are  exposed  now  as  regular  paid  servants  of  the  plaintiff. 

This,  and  the  very  unsatisfactory  result  of  the  cross-examination,  leave  me  no  room  to 
doubt  that  they  were  not  really  present  at  the  meeting.  Had  they  been  present,  they  would 
have  avowed  their  service,  ami  given  it  as  the  reason  for  their  presence. 

That  two  hired  witnesses  should  have  been  br  >ught  is  enough  to  make  the  plaintiff  liable 
for  a  false  complaint;  but  I  really  believe  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  two  parties,  and, 
before  putting  him  on  his  defence,  I  expected  t  ■  get  proof  of  what  really  was  sa>d  at  it. 
The  defendants,  however,  absolutely  deny  the  presence  of  the  plaintiff  in  the  village  that 
day ;  and,  as  I  cannot  believe  their  assertions  on  the  point,  I  cannot  consider  it  "proved 
that  the  plaintiff's  deposition  is  false. 

It  is  certainly  not  proved  true,  however,  and  the  defendants  are  acquitted. 

I  earnestly  hope  no  more  attempts  will  be  made  to  support  these  charges  by  false  wit- 
nesses.  I  am  aware  of  the  difficulty  cf  procuring  witnesses  in  the  present  state  of  affairs; 
but  nothing  can  justify  the  deliberate  falsification  of  evidence.  Had  the  story  of  the 
defendants  appeared  to  me  a  reasonable  one,  1  would  not  have  hesitated  to  act  upon  it. 

19  April  1860.  W.  J.  HertcJul,  Officiating  Magistrate. 

Prosecutor    -      -      -      -      -       1.  Okhtl  Chunder  Biswas. 

His  Witnesses      -       -       -  - 

Defendant    -----       1.  Bolai  Mundul. 

His  Witnesses  - 

Crime  charged      ....       Breach  of  contract. 


Proceedings. 

Plaintiff,  sworn. — I  am  a  servant  of  the  Tezaratee  of  the  Hanskhally  concern.  Defendant 
in  1850,  on  the  llth  February,  took  four  rupees  cash,  after  settling  accounts  which  showed 
him  to  owe  9  ft  annas.  He  agreed  to  sow  2  $  biugahs  year  by  year  from  1859  to  1803*04, 
for  five  years.    He  gave  a  written  koboolyat.    Now  they  won't  sow. 

Files  the  koboolyat. 

Plaintiff  examined. — The  koboolyat  was  signed  in  my  presence. 

By  Defendant's  Mooktear. — The  gomastha,  Somnath  Gangoolee,  gave  the  money  at  the 
time.  Mr.  Hampton  was  then  there  in  his  room.  The  money  was  given  to  the  tiufturkhana 
of  the  press-house. 

I  am  now  tezaratee  gomastha  to  the  factory.  I  huve  no  connexion  with  the  indigo  depart- 
ment of  the  factory.  1  live  in  village  Bhadjanala,  I  know  that  the  agreement  specifies  five 
years,  and  that  it  fixes  10  rupees  a  beegah  as  penalty  for  not  cultivating.  I  do  not 
remember  any  of  the  other  stipulations.  Joyuurain  Biswas  signed  the  paper  as  having  been 
drafted  by  him.  Hirmath  Sheik  the  same.  The  other  witnesses  were  Keemoo  Sheikh, 
wlui  touched  the  pen  ;  there  was  a  Brahmin,  a  mohurrir  cf  Mr.  Hampton's  time  there,  who 
wrote  the  names  tor  the  witnesses  who  emild  not  write;  I  don't  know  his  name.  There 
were  present  also  Bansi  Sheikh,  Baboo  Sheikh,  and  Nazir  Sheikh,  that  mohurrir,  a  Brahmin, 
filled  in  the  blanks  in  the  printed  kobolyat  as  well  as  the  names.  I  cannot  say  whether 
my  neroe  was  given  in  by  my  employers  as  a  servant  in  the  issonnavessee  of  that  time. 

By  the  C»urt. — 1  was  tezaratee  serv.mt  at  that  time  in  the  same  position  that  I  am  now. 
The  tezaratee  papers  were  then  kept  at  Hanskhally. 

By  the  Mooktear — I  am  employed  mostly  at  the  Golabaree,  where  I  have  to  attend  the 
actual  business.  I  keep  papers  of  my  own  wherever  I  am,  and  send  up  reports,  &c,  to  the 
factory. 

1  have  given  evidence  in  one  case  under  Act  X.  of  I85». 

By  Defendant. — The  saheb  got  the  paper  from  Calcutta.  I  know  because  I  asked  at  the 
time.  I  am  not  called  on  to  see  these  papers  often.  I  cannot  say  I  have  ever  seen  more  of 
them. 

The  whole  of  Dokhinpara  was  in  that  day  to  ceitle  accounts.  I  am  not  a  witness 
to  all  these  koboolyats,  I  am  merely  prosecutor.  I  have  no  mooktearnaraa.  I  am  on 
behalf  of  my  master.  I  went  that  day  only  to  the  factory,  I  was  not  stopping  there  ihcn, 
I  went  there  in  the  morning  and  returned  in  the  afternoon. 

By  the  Court. — I  had  nothing  whatever  theie  to  do  with  what  was  going  on.  I  happened 
to  see  what  was  done.    1  am  now  prosecutor  as  representative  of  the  factory. 

The  writing  began  at  four  dundo,  t.  «?.,  I  went  there  then  and  staid  tdl  the  afternoon. 
Tile  witnesses  swear  to  the  koboolyat. 

Witnets  Joynarain  examined. — Is  a  servant  of  plaintiff" s  master,  Was  at  Oomedwar  there 
when  the  koboolyat  was  written.  I  ha*e  now  been  engaged  as  mohurrir  for  two  or  three 
months  in  Lakiiiachcha  factory.  After  thinking,  "I  receive  three  rupees  a  month  I 
have  written  in  the  zemindaree  hooks  of  th.it  factory. 

I  staid  in  the  factory  as  oomedwar,  was  there  writing  at  1  J  pohur  din.  Great  numbers 
were  signed,  I  only  signed  on  six  papers.    I  know  nothing  about  any  others,  I  don't  know 

the 
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the  name  of  the  mohurrir  who  wrote  the  koboolyat.  He  was  a  Brahmin  oomedwar  who 
came  up  from  Calcutta.  I  do  not  know  all  the  ryots  of  Dokhinpara,  I  knew  these  six 
because  they  came  that  day.  I  have  not  seen  them  since.  I  can  recognise  them  all  six  now. 
The  koboolyat  was  given  to  the  dewan.  With  myself,  there  were  seven  witnesses.  I 
cannut  say  without  lookiug  at  the  koboolyat  for  how  much  each  koboolyat  was.  Bolai  and 
Bikal  sinned  by  mark;  the  others  wrote  themselves. 
Cannot  say  when  the  janmonsthamee  was. 

Nazir  Seikh,  Witneu. — I  went  with  a  letter  to  Hanskhally.  I  saw  the  ryois  signing 
koboolyat*.  I  am  tagadgirof  Chitrosail  Factory.  1  saw  Bolai  sign  and  was  made  a  witness 
in  the  case.  Suinenath  Bruhmin  was  then  dewan,  Mr.  Hampton  was  in  charge  of  the 
factory.  Names  the  witness.  The  koboolyat  was  written  by  a  Brahmin  of  Mr.  Hampton's 
oomedwaree,  I  don't  know  his  name. 

Ilirmat. — I  went  with  wood  on  hire  to  Hanskhally.  Saw  the  koboolyat  being  settled. 
I  saw  Bolai  give  a  koboolyat  (names  all  the  conditions;. 

Dbcisioi*. 

I  cannot  support  this  case. 

These  witnesses  are,  I  regret  to  say,  utterly  untrustworthy.  They  are,  without  exception, 
men  who  have  no  natural  connexion  with  the  preparation  of  the  koboolyat.  This  document 
I  observe  is  an  excellently  printed  one  on  stamped  paper,  wiih  the  year  on  which  the  agree- 
ment was  to  be  made,  printed  on  it.  It  is  not  probable  that  an  agreement  so  well  got  up 
would  have  been  concluded  without  better  witnesses  to  it  than  a  rice  agent,  who  ha  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  indigo;  an  oomedwar,  who,  after  a  year  of  attendance  has  obtained 
now  a  mohurrir' s  appointment  on  three  rupees  a  month ;  u  tagadgir  of  another  factory,  who 
happened  to  have  come  to  the  spot  with  a  letter;  again,  men  who  happened  to  be  bringing 
wood  to  the  factory,  and  a  mohurrir  who  was  seeking  employment  from  the  assistant  in 
charge  of  the  factory  at  the  time,  who  also  wrote  in  the  blank  spaces  in  the  form,  but  whose 
name  do  one  knows,  nor  where  he  now  is.  Judging  by  the  manner  of  the  witnesses  and 
their  appearances,  I  come  to  the  same  conclusion,  viz.,  that  the  witnesses  are  false  witnesses, 
and  that  the  koboolyat  was  never  given. 

'  No  factory  accounts  are  given  in;*  the  whole  case  depends  absolutely  on  the  reliability  of 
the  evidence  offered  to  the  simple  signature  of  the  koboolyat,  and  that  breaks  down  com- 
pletely. 
I  dismiss  the  case. 

W.  J.  Jferschel, 

23  April  1800.  Officiating  Magistrate. 
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Decision,  and  grounds  thereof,  under  Act  XXXIII.  of  1854. 

This  complaint  has  been  instituted  under  the  provisions  of  Section  VJ.  of  the  new  Pill  to 
enforce  tbe  fulfilment  of  indigo  contracts. 

Complainant,  sworn  on  the  6th  instant,  deposes  thnt  as  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  Rarij>arah 
Haut  at  about  3  p.  m.  on  the  Hay  previous,  he  saw  the  undermentioned  viftagers  of  lieerpore 
(who  have  taken  advances  to  sow  indigo  and  have  actually  sown  indigo),  ploughiu.:  up  a 
field  of  indigo  with  seven  ploughs ;  the  field  was  Kalla  Moolook  Chand  Sheikh's,  ami  the 
men  ploughing  were  the  f>aid  Kaliu  Moolook  Chand  Sheikh,  Tecncowrie  Ghorami,  N<colee 
Sheikh,  Jugroo  Sheikh,  Kabil  Sheik,  Mehar  Alii  Sheik,  Kamal  Mundul,  Nondo  Das,  and 
Dceno  Ghose,  the  latter  was  merely  standing  with  a  latee  in  his  hand.  Complainant  forbad 
them  to  bieak  up  the  indigo,  they  were  about  (or  attempted)  to  beat  him.  They  broke  up 
about  two  beegalis  of  plant 

Immediately  on  taking  complainant's  deposition  I  directed  the  issue  of  summons  on  the 
defendants,  and  immediately  proceeded  in  person  to  the  spot. 

I  found  on  examination  of  the  field,  which  had  been  ploughed  up,  shoots  of  youn-  grown 
indigo  plant,  nod  from  the  slender  size  of  the  shoots,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  the  plant 
was  of  Octobt-r  sowing,  and  not  old  stumps  of  last  year  with  new  leaves,  as  alleged  by 
Moolook  Chand  and  others  in  his  behalf.  Some  old  stumps  of  lust  year,  with  new  leaves 
on  them,  weie  plucked  up  by  the  ryots  from  an  adjoining  pot  t  field,  and  handed  to  me,  but 
on  comparing  these  stumps  with  the  young  plant  growing  on  the  ploughed  field,  wheh  I 
had  myself  plucked  up,  and  which  had  been  taken  up  for  roe,  ii  was  clear  to  me  be;,  ond 
doubt,  that  young  growing  plant  had  been  ploughed  up,  and  equally  clear  that  the  indigo 
growing  on  the  potit  field  was  of  last  year's  sowing  (i.  e.  old  stumps  with  new  leaves). 

A  north-wester  comiug  on,  prevented  me  making  a  more  minute  examination,  but  L  am 
perfectly  satisfied  that  youm:  growing  indigo  plant  was  ploughed  up. 

On  the  following  day  (the  7th  instant),  complainant  was  subjected  to  a  severe  cross- 
examination  in  the  presence  of  the  seven  defendants  present.  On  being  confronted  with 
defendants  he  at  once  identified  them.  Complainant  swears  Moolook  Chand  took  an 
advance  from  the  factory,  also  sixteen  seers  of  indigo  seed,  agreeing  to  sow  four  beeouhs  of 
land,  ami  thai  the  indigo  in  question  which  has  been  ploughed  up,  was  sown  by  Moolook 
Chand  himself  in  the  end  of  Assin  or  beginning  of  the  month  of  Kartick  last. 

Witness  No.  1,  Modoo  Raj,  burkundaz,  examined  on  the  7th  in  the  presence  of  the 
accused  ?  deposes  in  chief  td  the  same  effect  as  complainant  in  his  examination  in  chief-  He 
also  proves  the  taking  of  the  advance  and  of  the  seed  by  Moolook  Chand,  and  the  sowing 
of  the  seed  by  Moolook  Chand. 

W  itness  No-  2,  Chaniroo  Boonwa,  deposes  to  the  like  effect  in  chief.  He  also  saw  Moolook 
Chand  taking  indigo  seed  from  the  factory. 

Witness  No.  3,  Gii  dhur  Boonwa,  deposes  to  the  same  effect  in  chief.  He  saw  indigo 
plant  growing  on  the  field,  but  did  not  see  Moolook  Chand  take  an  advance  or  seed. 

Complainant  files  Moolook  Chaud's  written  agreement  to  sow  four  bee^ahe  of  indigo. 
It  appears  from  this  document,  which  »  on  a  two-  auim  stamp  paper,  that  Moolook  Chand 
took  an  advance  in  cash  of  two  rupees;  that  the  former  balance  acainst  him  was 
Rs.  10.  1.  3.,  and  that  lie  became  also  liable  for  the  two  annas,  the  value  of  the 
stamp,  in  all  Rs.  12.  3.  3.  The  agreement  bears  date  the  25th  September,  or  10th  Assin 
last,  and  by  a  clause  in  the  agreement  Moolook  Chand  agrees  to  sow  indigo  for  five  years. 

The  deieudam  Moolook  Chand  denies  that  any  indigo  was  sown  in  the  field  in 
quesiion  this  year.  He  alleys  he  cultivated  sugar-cane  in  the  field  formerly;  that  he  cut 
and  took  the  sugar-cane  in  the  month  of  Falgocn  of  la<»t  year,  that  in  the  end  of  the  month 
of  Bysack,  or  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  Jeyth,  the  factory  people  chittaowed  indigo 
seed  by  force  in  the  land  ;  that  the  indigo  crop,  however,  was  not  a  good  one;  that  some 
large  plant  was  cut  and  taken,  and  the  small  plant  was  allowed  to  remain  ;  that  he  ploughed 
the  land  in  Kartick,  sowed  and  raised  a  crop  ol  rye  and  sursoo;  that  he  again  ploughed 
the  laud  about  twenty  days  before  in  order  to  sow  dhan.  He  denies  haviug  plooghcd  up 
and  destroyed  any  plant  of  this  year,  that  two  or  three  of  the  old  plants  may  have  remained 
standing  in  the  field  ;  that  what  indigo  he  has  sown  this  year  he  has  carefully  prepared,  and 
»o  on.  He  denies  having  taken  an  advance  or  any  seed.  His  lands  were  sown  by  force  by 
tire  factory  people.  He  states  he  preferred  a  general  complaint  with  others  against  the 
oppressions  of  the  planter  both  at  Kishnaghur  and  at  Calcutta,  but  did  not  prefer  any  specific 
complaint.    He  denies  having  executed  any  agreement. 

Hasroo  Mundul,  the  first  witness  examined  m.  support  of  Moolook  Chand's  defence,  proves 
that  sucar-cane  was  fumcrly  cultivated  on  the  land,  and  that  he  heard  the  factory  people 
had  forcibly  sown  indigo  in  the  month  of  Bysack  last,  but  that  he  does  not  know  whether 
indigo  or  what  crop  was  cultivated  on  the  land,  this  year. 

Baboo  Mundul  deposes  to  the  like  effect  in  chief. 

Noyau  Seikh  ditto  more  in  detail.  He  also  deposes  that  in  Assin  last,  Moolook  Chand 
ploughed  the  land  and  sowed  sursoo.  Cannot  say  w  hetlter  there  was  any  indigo  on  the  ground, 
when  the  sursoo  was  sown.  Cannot  say  whether  Moolook  Chand  sowed  indigo  this  year. 
Did  not  see  him  take  an  advance.  Ho  calls  Moolook  Chand  *'  Nana"  (grandfather*)  and 
so-on. 

Dhonei  Seikh  to  like  effect  with  some  variance.    The  indigo  on  the  land  only  the  old 
stalks.     Calls  Moolook  Chand  "  Mamma"  (uncle). 
Jhoroo  Mundul,  deposes  much  to  the  same  effect. 

He  does  not  know  whether  any  indigo  was  sown  this  year  or  not  and  so  on. 
Fakeem  Mundul  to  like  effect  calls  Moolook  Chand  "  Mamtuoo"  (uncle). 
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Soojhan  Rai  saw  tliat  the  field  had  been  ploughed  this  Cheyth.  Saw  stirsoo  in  the  field 
in  Agraun,  cannot  say  whether  indigo  watt  sown  in  the  land  in  Assin  or  Kartick  last.  And 
so  on. 

The  defendant  Nondo  Das  pleads  denial  an  I  alibi.  He  was  at  Shabatee,  half  a  cos  from 
Beerpore,  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  outrage.  He  says  the  factory  has  been  quarrelling  with 
his  village  folks  for  the  past  six  months,  and  that  the  factury  people  sowed  six  or  seven 
beegahs  of  his  land  by  force  in  the  month  of  Kanick  last. 

Trie  witness  Hautkcora  Mundul,  Bolai  Das  anil  Jadoo  Das  support  the  alibi. 

The  defendant  Nocolee  Sheikh  pleads  denial. 

He  grazes  cattle  and  is  not  a  ploughman.  He  will  not  cultivate  indigo  ;  beuce  the 
complaint  against  him.  His  brother  M»:ghai  Mundul,  who  is  one  in  food  with  him,  lias  a 
khada  and  a  half  of  land  ;  the  sahib  wants  his  land  lor  indigo. 

The  witness  Lalmohun  Seikh  supports  the  defence  ;  he  also  swears  he  met  defendant  on. 
the  Chutcoree  mat  at  the  time  of  alleged  o  tie  nee,  and  eat  rice  with  defendant. 

His  other  witness  Pathari  Sheikh  dots  not  know  whether  he  broke  up  the  indigo  or  not, 
but  proves  he  giazes  cattle  and  does  not  follow  the  plough. 

8.  The  defendant  Teencowrie  Mundul  pit  ads  denial.  He  inquires  why  he  should  break 
up  indigo  in  another  man's  field,  when  he  has  not  done  so  to  the  indigo  grown  forcibly  on 
his  own  lands,  that  he  has  four  kliadas  of  land,  seven  or  ei»ht  beegahs  of  which  have  been 
forcibly  sown  in  indigo;  tltat  there  is  now  indigo  plant  on  the  whole  seven  or  tight  beegahs, 
and  that  he  does  not  plough  with  his  own  hands. 

His  servant,  the  witness  Jooian  Sheikh,  proves  that  he  does  not  put  his  own  hand  to  the 
plough,  that  his  two  brotheis  and  two  servants  plough,  and  so  on. 

His  other  servant,  Nocoo  Sheikh,  deposes  to  the  like  effect.  He  does  not  know  whether 
Teencowrie  broke  up  the  iodiijo  or  not. 

The  defendant  Kabil  Mimuul  pleads  denial.  Knows  nothing.  He  decs  not  sow  indigo, 
hence  the  complaint.  He  has  three  khadas  <  f  land,  srven  or  eight  kooras  of  which  were 
sown  by  force  in  indigo  in  the  month  ot  Assin  last    He  is  a  Koyal. 

His  witnesses  Nazir  Sheikh,  and  An  undo  Sheikh,  prove  he  is  the  village  Koyal,  and  that 
he  is  not  a  cultivator  ihouuh  he  has  land. 

The  defendant  Joyroo  Sheikh  pleads  denial;  cannot  6ay  why  he  has  been  complained 
against.  His  "  baree"  is  about  40  russees  from  Moolook  Sheikh's.  Has  one  and  a  half 
khada  of  land  and  one  plough,  about  ten  cottahs  of  which  have  been  forcibly  sown  down  in 
indigo. 

ifis  witness,  Badal  Sheikh,  does  not  know  whether  defendant  broke  up  the  sahib's  indigo. 
The  defendant  is  a  brother-in-law  of  the  witness,  &c 

His  other  witness,  Moodee  Sheikh,  says  Joyroo  is  a  peaceful  man.  They  plough 
together,  &c. 

The  defendant  Meher  Ali  pleads  denial  and  alibi.  He  has  been  complained  against 
because  he  would  not  allow  indigo  to  be  sown  by  force.  He  is  a  servant  of  the  widow  of 
Hurrochunder  Bose. 

This  witness  Uarran  Sheikh  proves  he  was  ploughing  in  his  company,  but  cannot 
remember  the  day  of  the  month,  or  of  the  week.  Cannot  say  whether  defendant  broke  up 
the  indigo  or  not    And  so  nn. 

His  other  witness  Khoshall  Sheikh  »  a  fellow  servant  of  defendant's.  He  deposes  to  the 
like  effect,  I  ut  remembers  the  day  of  the  week,  it  was  last  Thursday.  Cannot  say  whether 
defendant  broke  up  indigo  or  not.    And  so  on. 

Upon  careful  consideration  of  the  whole  of  the  evidence  recorded  in  this  case  and  after 
local  observation,  I  see  no  sufficient  reason  to  doubt  the  bona  fides  of  the  complaint,  with 
respect  to  one  und  all  of  the  defendants.  The  villager  s  of  Beerpore  are  all  combined  to  sow 
no  more  indigo,  and  1  see  no  reason  to  doubt  make  common  cause  against  the  factory. 

]  convict  and  sentence  as  detuiled  in  columns  7  and  8,  and  hope  the  punishment 
awarded  will  teach  the  villagers  of  Beerpore  a  wholesome  lesson,  and  act  as  a  deterrent  to 
others.  Should  it  prove  ineffectual,  and  another  complaint  of  the  same  kind  be  proved 
against  tbe  villagers  to  my  satisfaction,  I  will  not  hesitate  to  award  the  maximum  amount  of 
punishment  allowed  by  the  law. 

L.  Mackenzie, 

Camp  Buna  Andoobea,  Deputy  Magistrate. 

10  April  1860.   

The  deputy  magistrate  appears  to  have  gone  most  carefully  into  the  case,  and  to  have 
given  every  consideration  to  the  evidence  offered.  The  <  onclusion  as  to  the  guilt  of  the 
prisoners  is  undoubtedly  correct,  but  the  punishment  appears  too  severe  lor  the  fiist  case  tried 
under  a  new  law.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  though  the  r\  ots  were  no  doubt  anxious  to 
get  rid  of  their  obligation  to  the  factory,  yet  till  this  new  law  was  passed  they  were  not 
criminally  liable  for  the  acts  they  have  committed.  It  is  not  fair  to  say  that  because  before 
the  law  was  altered  they,  believing  that  they  were  allowed  to  do  *o,  did  destroy  imiigo, 
there f  re  their  guilt  is  greater  il  they  do  so  now,  that  such  an  act  is  declared  a  crime.  A 
sentence  of  one  month  would  have  been  MiiBcient  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  oHence  in 
that  v  il  age. 

N.B. — In  these  eases  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  law  mnkes  no  mention  of  any  contract. 
"  Gmwing  indigo"  is  to  be  protect"  el.  It  docs  not  matter  in  the  least  whose  it  is  or  why  it 
was  sown.  The  planter's  assertion  that  he  has  an  interest  in  it  is  sufficient  to  entitle  huu  to 
prosecute,  and  now  that  the  act  is  declared  a  crime  malice  may  be  inferred  from  the  act 
itself.   
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—  No.  25.  — 

From  the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal  to  F.  Gouldsbury,  Esq., 
Commissioner  of  Rajshahye,  dated  7  March  I860. 

Sir, 

I  am  directed  to  inform  you  that  the  Lieutenant  Governor  has  seen  in  the 
public  prints,  and  also  received  private  intimation  of  a  very  serious  outrage, 
which  is  reported  to  have  occurred  at  Alipore,  near  Aurungabad,  in  the  district 
of  Moorshedabad,  on  the  24th  February.  The  circumstances  connected  with  this 
case,  as  it  has  been  represented,  are,  that  certain  ryots  connected  with  the  Ankoora 
and  Kalapanee  Factories,  in  consequence  of  the  grievous  oppression  and  extortion 
of  the  gomashta  of  one  of  these  factories,  attacked  and  pursued  him  into  the 
factory;  when  they  either  beat  him  to  death  or  left  him  very  dangerously 
wounded. 

It  has  also  been  reported  that,  in  consequence  of  tho  excited  state  of  the 
people,  the  assistant  of  the  manager  of  these  factories  had  to  make  his  escape  from 
the  factory,  in  company  with  the  members  of  his  family,  on  foot. 

As  the  above  case  appears  to  be  one  of  a  very  serious  and  aggravated  nature, 
involving  the  peace  and  secuiity  of  an  important  subdivision  of  the  Moorshedabad 
district,  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  report  immediately  what  particulars  have  reached 
you  regarding  it,  and  what  measures  have  been  or  are  now  being  adopted  in 
consequence.  Should  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  as  above  detailed,  be  found  to 
be  generally  correct,  the  Lieutenant  Governor  requests  you  to  explain  why  you 
omitted  to  bring  so  serious  a  matter  to  his  notice,  in  accordance  with  the  tenor  of 
the  instructions  issued  on  the  abolition  of  the  quarterly  statements,  that  all 
important  cases  should  be  separately  and  immediately  reported  to  Government. 


From  F.  Gouldsbury,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  Circuit,  Rajshahye  Division,  to  the 
Officiating  Secretary  to  ti;c  Government  of  Bengal  (No.  C),  dnted  Rajshahye, 
11  March  1860. 

Sir, 

I  have  tlte  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  (this  morning)  of  your  letter 
(No.  A.),  dated  the  7th  instant,  and  in  reply  to  state  that  no  intimation  of  the 
serious  outrage  therein  mentioned  has  reached  this  office.  I  ha\e  called  upon  the 
magistrate  of  Moorshedabad  for  an  immediate  report  on  the  subject,  and  on 
receipt  of  his  reply  the  result  shall  be  communicated  to  you. 


From  F.  Gouldsbury,  Eiq.,  Commissioner  of  Circuit,  Rajshahye  Division,  to  the 
Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  Fort  William  (No.  489),  dated 
Rajshahye,  19  March  i860. 

Sir, 

In  continuation  of  my  letter  (No.  C),  of  the  11th  instant,  I  have  the  honour 
to  forward  a  copy  of  one  from  the  magistrate  of  Moorshedabad,  reporting  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  recent  disturbances  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ankoora  and 
Kalapanee  Factories  in  that  district. 

2.  It  will  be  seen  that  nothing  more  serious  has  occurred  than  the  beating  of 
the  factory  gomashta,  whose  oppressive  conduct  is  said  to  have  beeu  the  sole 
cause  of  the  disturbance,  and  that  the  matter  has  since  been  amicably  settled. 

3.  Adverting,  however,  to  the  excitement  prevailing  among  the  ryots  in  that 
part  of  the  district,  I  have  deemed  it  advisable,  as  a  precautionary  measure,  to 
send  over  a  detachment  of  tho  military  police,  to  be  at  hand  in  case  of  their 
pervices  being  required. 


From  W.  Morris  Beaufort,  Esq.,  Officiating  Magistrate  of  Moorshedabad,  to  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Rajshahye  Division  (No.  25),  dated  Berhampore,  15 
March  1860. 

Sir 

In  reply  to  your  letter  (No.  B.),  of  the  11th  instant,  I  have  the  honour  to 
inform  you,  that  on  the  24th  ultimo  a  report  was  received  from  the  darogah  of 
J  '  Shumsheergunge, 
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Shuinsheergunge,  that  the  chowkeedar  of  Mumrezpore  had  given  information  that 
the  manager  of  the  factory  at  Ankoorah  had  surrounded  the  village  for  the  purpose 
of  plundering  it,  and  that  the  villagers  had  collected  at  Nutoonhat  to  the  number 
of  3,000  to  resist  the  attack.  Two  days  afterwards  (on  the  26th)  a  further  report 
was  received  from  the  darogah,  who  had  in  the  meanwhile  gone  to  the  spot  him- 
self. He  stated  that  he,  together  with  the  darogah  of  Sooty,  arrived  at  Mohadeb- 
nugger,  the  scene  of  the  disturbance,  at  night,  and  in  the  morning  deputed  the 
mohurrir  to  look  for  traces  of  the  plunder  referred  to  in  his  report  of  the  previous 
day,  aud  to  prevent  the  ryots  of  Mumrezpore  from  committing  any  riot,  and  he 
himself  proceeded  to  Shaukparah  and  its  adjacent  villages,  where  he  found  that 
the  villagers  had  been  collected  in  numbers  at  different  places  by  beat  of  drum. 
He  went  to  these  several  parties,  explained  to  them  the  folly  of  what  they  were 
about  to  do,  and  the  consequences  likely  to  result  from  it ;  he  cautioned  them  to 
desist  from  all  breach  of  the  peace,  and  at  least  to  suspend  all  operations  till  the 
arrival  of  the  hakim  on  the  spot,  when  full  justice  would  be  done  to  their 
grievances,  to  which  they  acceded,  though  they  refused  to  disperse.  When 
reporting  the  above  circumstances,  the  darogah  received  intimation  from 
Ameerudeen,  burkundaz  of  the  Hazarparah  Phawree,  that  Morad  Biswas  had 
come  to  the  house  of  Shahas  Mundle,  of  Mohadebnuggur,  to  concert  plans  for  an 
attack  upon  the  Kalapanee  Factory,  and  the  murder  of  the  manager.  Notice  was 
immediately  sent  of  the  matter  to  Mr.  Rice,  with  a  request  that  he  would  at  once 
quit  the  place,  and  the  darogah  succeeded  in  preventing  the  rioters,  already 
advanced  as  far  as  Kalapanee  and  Protapgunge,  from  committing  any  disturbance 
on  that  day. 

That  the  planters  on  the  other  hand  were  assembling  armed  men  to  attack  the 
ryots,  and  that  he  could  not  investigate  the  case  of  Taffazzal  Hossen,  gomashta, 
as  the  witnesses  named  in  the  plaintiff's  deposition  had  all  fled. 

2.  This  information  the  officiating  joint  magistrate  communicated  to  me  in  the 
interior  of  the  district  demi -officially,  proposing  to  send  the  deputy  magistrate, 
Baboo  Sreesh  Chunder  Vidyarutna,  to  the  spot.  In  reply  I  sanctioned  the  depu- 
tation of  the  deputy  magistrate,  and  suggested  that  a  very  strong  body  of  police 
should  also  be  sent. 

3.  The  deputy  magistrate  and  the  poiice  reached  the  scene  of  action  on  the 
29th  idem,  and  found  that  the  facts  had  been  much  exaggerated.  The  factory 
gomashta  had  indeed  been  beaten,  but  not  so  as  in  any  way  to  endanger  his  life, 
and  the  people  had  dispersed.  Mr.  Kice,  too,  the  assistant  at  Kalapanee  Factory, 
had  left  it  with  his  family  on  the  advice  of  the  police,  as  a  precautionary  measure, 
and  had  gone  to  another  factory  named  Noorpoor.  The  disturbance  appeared,  as 
the  deputy  magistrate  reports,  to  have  been  caused  solely  by  the  oppressive  con- 
duct of  the  factory  gomashta,  who  was  beaten  ;  and  though  the  rioters  did  go  to 
Mr.  Rice's  factory,  they  went  away  again  peaceably  when  they  were  told  that  he 
was  not  there. 

4.  As  both  the  zemindaree  and  the  factories  belong  to  the  same  person, 
Mr.  David  Andrews,  both  parties  very  soon  came  to  the  determination  that  it 
would  be  best  to  make  up  their  quarrel,  and  therefore  when  the  officiating  joint 
magistrate  applied  to  me  for  my  advice  as  to  whether  he  should  allow  them  to 
compromise  the  matter,  I  recommended  him  to  comply  with  their  wishes  to 
avoid  re-exciting  or  making  permanent  the  bad  feeling  which  had  been  raised,  and 
because  if  they  were  determined  to  hush  up  the  matter  we  should  find  no  evidence 
upon  which  to  prosecute.  ^ 

5.  With  reference  to  no  report  of  the  affair  having  been  sent  to  you,  I  have  the 
honour  to  enclose  a  copy  of  the  officiating  joint  magistrate's  explanation  of  his 
having  neglected  to  send  to  you  information  of  the  disturbance,  and  in  extenua- 
tion of  my  own  share  in  the  neglect  in  not  having  myself  seen  that  a  proper 
report  was  submitted,  I  venture  to  state  that  I  was  in  the  interior  of  the  district 
at  the  time  when  I  received  Mr.  Alexander's  report,  which  was  merely  the  demi- 
official  communication  which  I  have  before  alluded  to  in  para.  2. 
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From  A.  R.  Young,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Rajsbahye  (No.  1271),  dated  27  March  1860. 

Sir, 

No.  C.  dated  nth  I  am  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letters,  noted  on  the  margin, 
instant  regarding  the  disturbance  in  the  Aurungabad  subdivision,  alluded  to  in  Mr 

letiiln^tam1  wiuT  Officiating  Secretary  Lushington's  letter,  No.  A,  dated  the  7th  instant,  and  in 
'         reply,  to  state,  that  from  what  he  heard  of  this  case  at  Alipore,  in  that  subdivision, 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  cannot  bring  himself  to  believe  that  the  report  now 
before  him,  which  makes  light  of  the  case,  is  founded  upon  full  and  correct  infor- 
mation of  the  facts. 

2.  I  am  to  remark  that  from  first  to  last  the  case  appears  to  have  been  most 
weakly  and  improperly  treated  by  the  magistrate,  and  the  Lieutenaal  Governor  is 
of  opinion  that  the  virtual  ignoring  of  this  disturbance,  which  occurred  last  month, 
may  have  led  to  the  further  serious  outbreaks  which  have  taken  place  within  the 
last  few  day 8. 

3.  The  officiating  joint  magistrate,  Mr.  Alexander,  who  appears  to  have  been 
entrusted  with  the  police  charge,  seems  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor  to  be  deserving 
of  very  severe  censure  for  not  having  immediately  reported  the  occurrence,  and  for 
not  having  proceeded  on  the  instant  to  the  spot.  Very  great  blame  also  attaches 
to  Mr.  Beaufort,  who,  as  the  magistrate  of  the  district,  is  in  fact  the  officer  to  be  held 
primarily  responsible.  You  are  requested  to  intimate  to  these  officers  the  very  un- 
favourable opinion  which  the  Lieutenant  Governor  has  formed  of  their  conduct  in 
this  case. 

4.  The  Lieutenant  Governor  now  desires  that  a  full  inquiry  may  be  made  into  the 
affair,  and  you  are  requested  to  place  the  investigation  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Wood, 
who  has  been  placed  in  temporary  charge  of  the  Aurungabad  subdivision,  and  to 
whom  orders  on  the  subject  have  this  day  been  issued  direct. 

5.  It  must  be  ascertained  what  numbers  were  engaged  in  the  affair ;  what 
tem|)er  they  showed  ;  whether  it  is  true  that  the  factory  gomashtah  was  left  for 
dead  ;  what  exactly  were  the  injuries  which  he  received ;  what  were  the  par- 
ticular acts  of  oppression  which,  as  is  now  at  last  reported,  induced  the  villagers 
to  make  this  attack  upon  him,  and  how  long  such  oppression  had  been  practised ; 
what  the  owner  or  manager  of  the  factory  had  done  to  check,  encourage,  or  insti- 
gate such  oppression  ;  and  in  whose  interest  and  for  whose  profit  such  acts  were 
committed, 

6.  The  stories  current  and  credited,  of  oppression  in  the  quarter  in  question, 
are  such,  that  it  those  connected  with  the  factory  are  not  culpable,  inquiry  is  due 
to  them ;  and  if  they  are,  it  is  due  to  the  public  that  criminal  proceedings  should 
be  instituted  against  the  guilty  parties. 


From  A.  R.  Young,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Beng  il,  to  Browne 
Wood,  Esq..  Assistant  Commissioner.  Sonthal  Pergunnahs,  in  temporary  charge 
of  the  Subdivision  of  Aurungabad,  Moorshedabad  (No.  1272),  dated  27 
March  I8ri0. 

Sir, 

I  am  directed  to  forward  to  you  a  copy  of  the  correspondence  noted  on  the 
margin,  relative  to  a  disturbance  which  occurred  on  fie  24th 
To  Commissioner  KajsUabyc,  No.  A,  ultimo  in  the  neighbourhood  of  certain  indigo  factor  es  in  the 
dated  7tb  imtant.  Aurungabad  sub-division,  and  to  request  that  you  will  institute  a 

*Z &  No  /stdiiJVJKsu       ami  searching  investigation  into  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
To  ditto,  No.     ,  with  enclosure  of  submitting  a  report  of  your  proceedings  for  the  Lieutenant 
this  duy's  date.  Governor's  consideration.    As  to  the  time  suitable  for  commencing 

the  inquiry,  the  Lieutenant  Governor  desires  that  you  will 
your  discretion  with  reference  to  the  state  of  feeling  on  the  spot. 


From  F.  GouLlslmry,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  Circuit,  Rajsbahye  Division,  to  the. 
Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  Fort  William  (No.  573),  dated 
Rajshahye,  9  April  18G0. 

Sir, 

With  reference  to  your  letter,  No.  1271,  dated  the  27th  ultimo,  I  have  the 
honour  to  forward  for  the  Lieutenant  Governor's  consideration,  a  copy  of  the 

explanation 
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explanation  furnished  by  Mr.  Beaufort  regarding  his  conduct  in  the  case  therein 
alluded  to.  I  think  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Alexander  did  not  proceed  to 
the  scene  of  the  disturbance  in  person,  instead  of  sending  the  native  deputy 
magistrate,  who  seems  to  have  been  rather  hasty  in  admitting  a  compromise, 
without  taking  any  material  guarantees  from  the  parties  for  the  preservation  of 
the  peace. 

3.  The  papers  of  the  case  have  been  made  over  to  Mr.  Wood,  with  extracts 
paras.  4  to  6  of  your  letter  under  acknowledgment,  and  on  completion  of  his 
inquiries  a  full  report  shall  be  submitted.  In  the  mean  time,  1  purpose  pro- 
ceeding up  the  river  to  Aurungabad  for  a  few  days  to  see  how  matters  are 
going  on  there ;  according  to  the  last  accounts  received  from  Mr.  Furrell,  the 
ryots  were  leaving  their  villages. 


From  W.  Morrit  Beaufort,  Esq.,  Officiating  Magistrate  of  Moorehedabad,  to 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Rajshahye  Division  (No.  278),  dated  Berhampore, 
4  April  1860. 

Sir, 

In  reply  to  your  letter,  No.  TO  Ct.,  of  the  31st  ultimo,  I  have  the  honour  to 
inform  you  that  all  the  papers  regarding  the  attack  upon  Ankoorah  Factory  were 
forwarded  by  me  many  days  ago  to  Mr.  Assistant  Farrell  by  whom  they  were  of 
course  made  over  to  Mr.  Wood  when  he  received  charge  of  the  Aurungabad 
Subdivision. 

2.  I  regret  exceedingly  to  observe  the  severe  censure  which  his  Honor  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  has  passed  upon  my  conduct,  and  as  I  am  conscious  of 
having  acted  throughout  entirely  for  the  best,  I  trust  that  I  may  be  permitted  to 
submit  through  you  the  following  explanation  of  the  proceedings  which  have  drawn 
down  upon  me  his  Honor's  displeasure. 

3.  When  I  received  from  Mr.  Alexander,  on  the  27th  of  February,  the  first 
report  of  this  outrage,  I  was  away  from  the  station  on  duty  in  the  interior  of  the 
district.  The  only  officers  in  the  district  were  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr.  Kean,  and  the 
deputy  magistrate,  Baboo  Sreeshchunder  Vidyarutna.  The  first  was  engaged  in 
prepnring  tbf  committal  to  the  Supreme  Court  that  heavy  case  of  attack  upon 
Mr.  Vivian,  attended  with  »he  murder  of  a  chowkedar,  in  which  eight  privates  in 
Her  Majesty's  73d  Foot  were  the  prisoners.  Had  he  not  been  so  tied  to  the 
station  I  should  undoubtedly  have  requested  him  to  proceed  at  once  to  Ankoorah 
in  person. 

4.  Mr.  Kean  was  in  charge  of  the  current  duties  of  the  collcctorate,  and  it  was 
therefore  impossible  to  send  him. 

5.  Thus  my  only  alternative  was  to  request  Mr.  Alexander  to  depute  the  deputy 
magistrate  with  a  very  strong  body  of  police. 

6.  On  the  return  of  Baboo  Sreeshcunder  Vidyarutna  from  the  interior,  he  came 
to  me  in  office  and  reported  that  the  gomastah's  injuries  had  been  very  much 
exaggerated ;  that  everything  had  been  composed  again,  and  that  as  Mr.  David 
Andrews  was  not  only  the  proprietor  of  the  factory  but  also  the  owner  of  the 
land,  all  parties  had  made  up  their  minds  to  compromise  the  disturbance,  and  it 
was  under  this  impression  alone,  that  when  Mr.  Alexander  wrote  to  request  my 
advic  e  as  to  whether  he  should  admit  the  compromise  or  not,  I  recommended  him 
to  do  so  in  order  to  avoid  re-exciting  any  bad  feeling  which  had  existed  between 
the  parties,  and  because  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  evidence  in  the  face  of  a  deter- 
mination to  hush  up  any  matter.  1  was  in  hopes,  1  may  add,  that  the  beating 
which  the  gomastah  had  received  from  the  ryots,  and  which  I  have  no  doubt  that 
he  richly  deserved,  would  deter  him  and  his  fellows  from  similar  acts  of  oppres- 
sion. It  was  not  until  1  went  to  Soote  myself  on  the  24th  of  last  month,  that  is, 
exactly  one  month  after  the  occurrence,  and  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Macleod, 
Mr.  David  Andrews,  head  manager  of  the  Aurungabad  concern,  that  I  became 
aware  that  I  had  been  entirely  misled  as  to  the  feelings  of  both  parties.  I  then 
found  out  that  the  compromise  had  been  forced  by  the  deputy  magistrate ;  that 
Mr.  Macleod  was  no  party  to  it ;  and  that  it  had  been  admitted  without  anything 
more  than  a  verbal  promise  on  the  part  of  the  ryots  that  there  should  be  no  more 
disturbances,  and  that  they  would  continue  to  cultivate  their  lands  as  before.  I 
regret  exceedingly  that  I  was  thus  misled,  and  that  acting  upon  this  misinformation, 
I  advised  Mr.  Alexander,  the  joint  magistrate,  to  confirm  the  compromise;  my 
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having  done  so  was,  I  assure  you,  owing  to  no  want  of  vigour  in  intention,  but 
simply  to  my  having  been  led  to  believe  that  the  quarrel  was  entirely  at  an  end. 

I  trust  that  his  Honor  the  Lieutenant  Governor  will  consider  tliis  explanation 
satisfactory,  and  exonerate  me  from  all  blame  in  the  matter. 


From  A.  R.  Young,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Rajshahye  (No.  1766),  dated  14  April  1860. 

Sir, 

I  am  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  No.  573,  dated  the 
9th  instant,  and  in  reply  to  state  that  from  Mr.  Beaufort's  letter  of  explanation 
therewith  submitted,  it  appears  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor  that  both  he  and 
Mr.  Alexander  have  been  deceived  in  the  matter  of  the  Aurungabad  disturbances ; 
but  he  remains  under  the  impression  that  if  the  magistrate  had  known  as  much  as 
he  ought  to  have  known  of  what  was  going  on  in  his  district,  and  if  he  had  had 
bis  police  properly  in  hand,  he  could  not  have  been  so  deceived. 

2.  Nothing  is  said  of  anj  proceedings  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  deputy 
magistrate,  Baboo  Sreesh  Chunder  Vidyarutna,  in  this  affair.  This  must  not  be 
passed  over.  1  am  to  request,  therefore,  that  his  conduct  may  be  inquired  into 
and  reported  upon,  as  well  as  that  of  the  police,  in  the  course  of  Mr.  Wood's 
investigation. 


From  F.  Gouldsbury,  Esq  ,  Commissioner  of  the  Rajshahye  Division,  to  the 
Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal  (No.  481),  dated"  18  March  1860. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  forward,  for  the  information  of  the  Honourable  the 
Lieutenant  Governor,  a  copy  of  a  report  which  1  have  just  received  from  Moor- 
shedabad,  regarding  a  combination  among  the  ryots  of  certain  villages  in  the 
Shumsheergunge  thannah,  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  any  attempts  to  force  them 
to  sow  indigo,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  instructions  which  I  have  sent  to  the 
magistrate  in  consequence. 


From  H.  W.  Alexander,  Esq.,  Officiating  Joint  Magistrate  of  Moorshedabad, 
to  the  Commissioner  of  the  Rajshahye  Division  (No.  23),  dated  14  March 
1860. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  state  for  your  information  that  I  have  this  day  received 
intimation  from  the  Shumsheergunge  darogah,  that  the  ryots  of  Kassimnuggur, 
Mcertollah,  Panchgachea,  and  10  or  15  other  villages,  wiihin  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  said  thannah,  have  colluded  together  and  assembled  in  numbers  with  the 
intention  of  opposing  all  attempts  made  to  cause  them  to  sow  indigo.  Mr.  Lyon, 
superintendent  of  the  Bauiagram  Factory  (six  miles  from  the  Kalapanee  Factory), 
is  likewise  said  to  have  assembled  as  many  of  his  subordinates  as  possible  for  the 
purpose,  no  doubt,  of  forcing  the  ryots  to  sow  indigo. 

2.  Should  he  attempt  to  do  so,  in  the  present  excited  state  of  the  villagers,  a 
serious  disturbance  will  inevitably  take  place  between  both  parties. 

3.  Under  these  circumstances  I  have  thought  it  expedient  to  write  to  him  to 
warn  him  against  any  oppressive  measures,  which  would  infallibly  tend  not  to  quiet 
but  to  render  much  worse  the  present  state  of  affairs. 

4.  I  have  further  ordered  the  Mirzapore  and  Khamrah  darogahs  to  proceed 
immediately  to  the  spot,  with  as  many  burkundauzes  as  are  available  at  their 
respective  thannahs. 

5.  A  similar  order  has  likewise  been  sent  to  the  mohurrir  of  Hazarpoora 
Pharree  (distance  one  mile  from  the  place  of  the  disturbance),  and  he  has  likewise 
been  called  upon  to  state  why  he  has  up  to  this  time  given  no  intimation  of  this 
affair. 

6.  In  conclusion,  I  would  mention  that  I  have  every  hope  that  this  matter  may 
be  settled  amicably,  as  Messrs.  Macleod,  Gordon,  and  Ridge,  managers  of  Mr. 
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David  Andrews*  concern,  are  now  stated  to  be  at  the  Ancoora  Factory  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  coming  to  a  favourable  understanding  with  the  ryots  of  the 
adjacent  villages,  who  were  reported  before  this  to  have  assembled  in  a  similar 
manner,  for  a  similar  purpose,  as  in  the  present  instance. 
7.  A  further  report  will  be  submitted  hereafter. 


i  , 

From  W.  M.  Beaufort,  Esq.,  Officiating  Magistrate  of  Moorshedabad  (No.  24), 

dated  15  March  1860. 

Forwarded  to  the  Commissioner  of  Rajshahye,  for  his  information. 


From  F.  Gouldsbury,  "Esq.,  Commissioner  of  the  Rajshahye  Division,  to  the 
Officiating  Magistrate  of  Moorshedabad  (No.  480),  dated  1 8  March  1860. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  office  memorandum  of 
the  15th  instant,  No.  24,  forwarding  copy  of  a  letter  to  your  address  from  the 
officiating  joint  magistrate  of  your  district,  under  date  the  14tb  idem,  No.  23, 
reporting  that  certain  villagers  within  the  jurisdiction  of  thannah  Shumshecrgunge, 
have  combined  together  aud  assembled  tor  the  purpose  of  opposing  all  attempts 
made  to  cause  them  to  sow  indigo,  and  that  Mr.  Lyon,  the  superintendent  of  the 
Baniagram  Factory,  is  said  to  have  assembled  as  many  of  his  subordinates  as  pos 
sible,  with  the  intention,  it  is  supposed,  of  forcing  tho  ryots  to  sow. 

2.  The  measures  taken  by  Mr.  Alexander  to  prevent  a  serious  disturbance  taking 
place  arc  approved  of,  but  I  should  have  preferred  his  proceeding  in  person  to  the 
spot,  which  you  will  be  pleased  to  direct  him  to  do,  should  the  matter  not  have 
been  settled  amicably  ere  this  reaches  you  :  you  will,  of  course,  impress  upon  Mr. 
Alexander  the  necessity  of  his  observing  the  strictest  impartiality  in  his  proceed- 
ings, which  should  be  directed  solely  to  maintaining  the  peace  of  the  district ;  with 
which  view,  the  ryots  should  be  required  to  disperse  and  return  peaceably  to  their 
homes,  while  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Lyon,  to  force  them  to  sow  indigo, 
should  be  at  once  repressed. 

3.  You  are  requested  to  keep  me  duly  informed  of  what  is  done  in  this  matter. 


From  A.  R.  Youny,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  tho  Government  of  Bengal,  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Rajshahye  (No.  1135),  dated  23  March  1860. 

Sir, 

I  am  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  No.  481,  dated  the 
18th  instant,  with  its  enclosures,  reporting  a  combination  among  the  ryots  of  cer- 
tain villages  in  the  Shumshecrgunge  thannah,  in  Moorshedabad,  for  the  purpose 
of  opposing  any  attempts  which  might  be  made  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Lyon,  the  su- 
perintendent of  the  Baniagram  Factory. 

2.  In  reply,  I  am  desired  to  inform  you  that  the  Lieutenant  Governor  approves 
of  the  instructions  issued  by  you  to  the  officiating  magistrate,  Mr.  Beaufort,  for 
the  preservation  of  the  peace.  It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  both  parties  will  come 
to  an  amicable  settlement.  Tho  magistrate  must,  in  any  case,  keep  the  peace, 
and  prevent  all  riotous  or  menacing  assemblages. 


Telegraph  Message  from  the  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Rajmahal,to  the  Secretary 
to  Government  of  Bengal  (No.  3008),  dated  21  March  1860. 

Mr.  Doyle  of  Nimtollah,  bringing  to  my  notice  that  ryots  of  Moorshedabad 
Division  were  sending  inflammatory  letters  to  ryots  of  this  division,  calling  upon 
all  not  to  cultivate  indigo,  threatening  them  with  destruction  of  their  houses  and 
property  if  they  did,  also  subscribing  oaths  to  both  Hindoos  and  Mussulmans,  I 
proceeded  to  Nimtollah,  succeeded  in  tracing  and  apprehending  one  of  the  chief 
conspirators,  who,  seeing  proofs  strong  against  him,  admitted,  yesterday,  in  his 
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defence,  that  he  had  written  one  of  the  intercepted  letters,  and  implicated  others 
concerned  in  above  conspiracy.  I  sent  him  off  on  my  elephant  to  Rajmahal  this 
morning;  a  large  body  of  armed  Moorshedabad  ryots  forcibly  rescued  the  prisouor 
near  Radhanuggur,  in  this  division,  and  threatened  to  destroy  Mr.  Doyle's  factory 
in  consequence  of  the  intimation  he  had  given  me  ;  1  have,  therefore,  despatched 
a  small  party  of  sepoys  for  that  gentleman's  protection.  The  whole  country  from 
Aurnngabad  to  the  boundary  of  this  division  are  of  one  mind,  and  will  not  even 
allow  thoso  inclined  to  cultivate  to  do  so.  Ryots  meet  by  beat  of  tom-tom,  in 
very  great  numbers,  both  by  day  and  night,  as  I  have  myself  witnessed  last  night, 
and  night  before,  and  this  morning.  Mr.  Lyon  is  threatened  at  Bunyagaon,  the 
factory  surrounded  by  highly  excited  ryots,  and  a  fracas  momentarily  expected. 
Cuddumsur  Factory,  near  Buuyagaon,  said  to  have  been  looted.  Gomastah,  of 
Doobreebunna  Factory,  said  to  have  been  severely  beaten,  and  Furteepore  Factory, 
across  the  river,  in  Jcllas  Mullah,  said  to  liave  Leen  plundered  of  all  factory 
papers.  No  magisterial  authorities  between  Bcrhampore  and  my  division,  distance 
70  miles;  ryots,  therefore,  have  it  all  their  own  way.  Planters  and  their  servants 
are  confined  to  their  houses,  and,  if  energetic  measures  are  not  at  once  taken,  the 
conspiracy  will  extend  upwards  towards  Maldith  district  and  this  division ;  ryots 
put  up  by  zemindars  and  their  subordinates. 


Telegraph  Messaoe  from  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  Sonthal  Pergunnahs,  Raj- 
mahal, to  the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  Calcutta  (No.  3015), 
dated  21  March  1860. 

Just  received  intimation  from  Mr.  Lyon,  that  he  has  been  attacked  by  hosts  of 
men,  and  still  more  are  assembling.  He  entreats  assistance ;  Bunyagoan  is  in  the 
Moorshedabad  Division,  not  mine.  May  I  go  with  my  remaining  Goorkha  sepoys, 
20  in  number  ? 


Telbobaph  Message  from  the  Secretary  to  Government  of  Bengal,  Calcutta,  to 
the  Telegraph  Office,  Rajmahal  (No.  1 158),  dated  22  March  1860,  10-45  A.  m. 

Please  forward  by  express  the  following  very  urgent  message  to  Mr.  "W.  L. 
Robinson,  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  the  Sonthal  Pergunnahs,  wherever  he 
may  be. — Message :  Go  with  all  possible  expedition  to  Moorshedabad,  where  you 
have  been  appointed  to  officiate  as  Magistrate  and  Collector ;  make  over  charge  of 
your  present  office  to  Mr.  Yule,  by  letter. 


Telegraph  Message  from  A.  R.  Thompson,  Esq.,  Junior  Secretary  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Bengal,  Calcutta,  to  B.  Wood,  Esq.,  .Assistant  Commissioner,  Rajmahal 
(No.  1131),  dated  22  March  1860,  12-20  p.m. 

You  are  vested  with  powers  of  a  magistrate  in  the  district  of  Moorshedabad. 
Take  charge  at  once  of  the  Aurungabad  subdivision.  Take  as  many  military 
police  as  you  can  get.  Troops  will  be  sent  to  you  up  the  line  of  railway  as  fast 
as  possible.    Always  put  the  date  and  hour  of  your  telegrams. 


Telegraph  Message  from  Calcutta,  22d  March,  noon,  from  the  Secretary  to  the 
Government  of  Bengal,  to  Rampore  Haut,  to  Mr.  Perry  or  Mr.  Hampton. 

"  Please  forward  the  following  very  urgent  message  by  the  express  to  Mr. 
W.  M.  Beaufort,  the  magistrate  of  Moorshedabad.  Message:  Proceed  your- 
self at  once  to  the  disturbed  part  of  your  district  east  of  the  Bhagarutty,  and  call 
on  the  officer  commanding  at  Berhampore  for  such  troops  as  are  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  any  breach  of  the  peace  or  restoring  order.  Mr. 
B.  Wood  has  been  put  in  charge  of  Aurungabad  subdivision.  Troops  for  that 
subdivision  will  be  provided  from  Soorie.  You  and  Mr.  Alexander  must  your- 
selves look  after  the  portion  of  the  district  on  the  east  of  the  Bhagarutty." 
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From  A.  R.  Thompson,  Esq.,  Junior  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to 
F.  Gouldsbury,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  Kajshahye  (No.  1086),  dated  Fort 
William,  22  March  1860. 

Sir, 

I  am  directed  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  to  request  that,  immediately  on  the 
receipt  of  this  letter,  you  will  proceed  to  Berhampore,  and  report  your  arrival 
there  to  this  office. 


From  F.  Gomidsbtuy,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  the  Rajshahye  Division,  to  the 
Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  dated  Berhampore,  27  March  i860. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  report  ray  arrival  at  this  station,  in  conformity  with  the 
instructions  communicated  to  me  in  the  Junior  Secretary's  letter,  m  hich  1  received 
on  Saturday  last. 


Frem  A.  R.  Young,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to  the  Traffic 
Manager,  East  India  Railway,  Howrah,  dated  22  March  1860. 

Sir, 

I  am  directed  to  request  that  you  will  be  good  enough  to  cause  accommodation 
to  be  provided  for  taking  about  250  men  and  two  horses  of  the  3d  Bengal  Police 
Battalion  from  Raneeguuge  to  Synteah,  as  soon  as  Lieutenant  Adams,  at  Kanee- 
gunge,  gives  notice  of  the  detachment  being  ready  to  start.  A  special  train 
will  be  required. 


From  the  Traffic  Manager  of  the  East  India  Railway  Company,  to  the  Secretary 
to  the  Government  of  Bengal  (No.  136),  dated  Howrah  Station,  22  March 
1860. 

Sir, 

1  have  to  acknowledge  your  letter  of  the  22d  instant.  In  reply,  I  beg  to  say 
I  cannot  make  an  arrangement  for  a  special  train  on  the  vague  notice  given  by 
you.  The  railway  from  Raaeegunge  to  Synteah  is  two  distinct  lines ;  both  a 
single  and  a  special  could  not  be  run  with  safety  without  proper  instructions  from 
this  office.  If  you  can  let  me  know  when  the  police  really  require  to  be  sent, 
there  are  two  trains,  one  by  day  and  the  other  by  night,  by  which  I  can  arrange 
it,  and  every  exertion  shall  be  used  to  meet  your  requirements. 


From  A.  R.  Thompson,  Esq.,  Junior  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to 
Major  F.  1).  Atkinson,  Officiating  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India 

Military  Department  (No.  10G6),  daud  22  March  1860. 

Sir, 

I  am  directed  by  the  Lieutmant  Governor  to  request  that  with  the  permission 
of  the  honourable  the  President  in  Council,  orders  may  at  once  issue  for  sending 
this  evening  two  companies  and  an  officer  from  the  Alipore  Regiment  along  the 
hue  of  railway  to  Pulsa,  a  st  ition  on  the  line  between  Synthea  and  Rajmahal. 
The  officer  in  command  of  the  two  companies  may  be  directed  to  await  the  in- 
structions of  Mr.  Browne  Wood,  the  magistrate  at  that  station. 


From  Major  JF*.  D.  Atkinson,  Officiating  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India, 
Military  Department,  to  the  Deputy  Quartermaster  General  of  the  Armj 
(No.  1048),  Council  Chamber,  Fort  William,  dated  22  March  1860. 

Sir, 

la  transmitting  to  you  the  accompanying  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Junior 
Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  No.  1066,  dated  22d  March  I860, 
requesting  the  despatch  this  evening  of  two  companies  and  an  officer  from  the 
Alipore  Regiment  along  the  line  of  railway  to  Pulsa,  I  am  directed  to  state  that 
if  the  party  cannot  be  furnished  from  that  regiment,  it  must  be  sent  from 
Barrack  pore.   ___  
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(No.  1049.) 

Copy  of  the  foregoing  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal, 
with  reference  to  his  Office  letter  No.  1066,  dated  22d  instant. 


From  A.  R.  Thompson,  Esq.,  Junior  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal, 
to  the  Officiating  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India,  Military  Department 
(No.  1133),  dated  23  March  1860. 

Sir, 

I  am  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  docket  No.  1049,  of  yes- 
terday's date,  relative  to  the  despatch  of  two  companies  and  an  officer  of  the 
Alipore  Regiment  to  Pulsa.  As  you  have  already  been  informed  by  my  demi- 
official  communication  of  yesterday's  date,  that  the  Lieutenant  Governor  did  not 
on  further  consideration  require  this  force,  1  have  only  to  repeat  that  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  act  upon  my  first  letter. 


Telegraph  Message  from  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  Rajmahal,  to  A.  R.  Young, 
Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  Calcutta  (No.  2172),  dated 
22  March  1860.    8-20  p.m. 

1  leavb  immediately  for  Bunyagaon.  Furrell  reached  that  place  last  night ; 
he  has  apprehended  and  sent  to  this  for  safe  custody  one  of  the  chief  con- 
spirators. Mr.  Lyon  was  attacked  yesterday  by  a  very  large  concourse  of  people ; 
he  and  his  servants  wounded  seven  of  the  assailants ;  two  have  since  died,  two 
more  expected  to  die.  I  will  remain  with  Furrell  till  further  orders.  Are  the 
proceedings  to  be  in  English  or  the  vernacular  ?  Bukkarabad  Factory  papers 
destroyed  night  before  last. 


Telegraph  Mbssagb  from  Calcutta,  23  March,  1-40  p.m.,  from  Secretary  to 
Government  of  Bengal,  to  Rajmahal,  to  Mr.  B.  Wood. 

The  Proceedings  should  be  in  the  language  usual  in  the  subdivision.  For 
the  present,  and  until  further  orders,  you  will  remain  in  charge  of  the  sub- 
division of  Aurungabad.  Mr.  Furrell  will  also  have  work  enough.  Report 
daily  till  all  is  quiet.  Captain  Pughe,  of  the  3d  Police  Battalion,  with  400 
or  500  of  his  men,  were  to  start  for  Synthea  or  further,  if  possible,  by  rail  yes- 
terday, and  will  communicate  with  you.  Keep  him  informed  of  your  movements, 
and  where  you  would  wish  him  to  proceed  to. 


Telegraph  Message  from  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  Camp  Bunyagaon,  vid 
Rajmahal,  to  Secretary  to  Government  of  Bengal,  Calcutta  (No.  2522), 
dated  24  March,  2-3  p.m. 

Two  of  the  ringleaders  have  been  apprehended.  Matters  appear  to  be  some- 
what quietening  down.  Some  ryots  have  returned  to  their  indigo  cultivation 
and  others  following.  The  magistrate  of  Maldah  has  arrived  at  Bhogwanpore 
Factory,  and  inquiring  into  the  Bukkred  Factory  plunder.  Affairs  appear  to  be 
more  quiet  across  the  river.  Beaufort  has  arrived  at  Soonee  (Sooty  ?) ;  hope  to 
meet  him  to  -morrow.  He  has  100  of  73d  Regiment.  Captain  Pughe  has  250 
men  coming  our  way.  Mr.  Furrell  has  sent  him  a  message  to  say  100  men 
would  be  sufficient  to  guard  this  part  of  the  country.  We  will  post  them  at 
Dhoolian  as  the  most  centrical  locality.  I  think  100  men  will  now  be  sufficient, 
as  100  of  the  73d  will  be  near  at  hand.  It  will  be  difficult  to  feed  a  large 
number  of  troops  down  here. 
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From  A.  R.  Young,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  dated  the 

24th  March,  to  the  Magistrate  of 

1.  Rajshahye.  9.  Sub- Assistant  Commissioner  S.  P. 

2.  Beerbhoom.  at  Deoghur. 

3.  Bancoorah.  10.  Magistrate  of  Midnapore. 

4.  Joint  Magistrate  01  Raneegunge.  11.  „  Hooghly. 

5.  Deputy  Commissioner  S.  P.  at  12.  „  Burdwan. 

Godda.  13.  Deputy  Magistrate  of  Serampore. 

6.  Assistant  Commissioner  S.  P.  at    14.  Jehanabad. 

Rajmahal.  15.  Magistrate  of  Nuddeah. 

7.  „  Nyn  Doomka.  16.  „        24  Pergunnahs. 

8.  „  Pakour. 

Sir, 

I  am  directed  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  to  request  that  you  will  take 
immediate  steps  for  having  all  guards  that  have  hitherto  been 

supplied  to  your  station  from  the  *  Bengal  Police  Battalion,  in-  *  Enter  in  No.        1  2d. 
eluding  those  for  the  jail  and  treasury,  immediately  replaced  by     ^1"°    "  ^  jjj  ®  ^ 
burkundauzes,  if  they  have  not  already  been  so  replaced,  reporting     rjjlt0        15  to  16  6th. 
that  you  have  done  so  to  the  Inspector  of  Police  Battalions  iti 
Bengal. 

2.  Should  you  not  be  able  to  obtain  the  services  of  burkundauzes  on  the  old 
rate  of  pay,  you  are  hereby  authorised  to  engage  them  at  higher  rates,  not  exceed- 
ing six  rupees  each  per  month.  The  guards  of  the  military  police,  when  relieved 
by  burkundauzes,  will  become  available  to  you  for  general  service. 


From  A.  R.  Young,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to  the  Inspector 
of  Military  Police  Battalions  in  Bengal  (No.  1183),  dated  the  24th  March 
1860. 

Sir, 

I  am  directed  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  to  inform  you  that  orders  have  been 
issued  to  the  magistrates  at  the  several  stations,  which  have  been  supplied  with 
guards  from  the  2d,  3d,  4th,  and  6th  Bengal  Police  Battalions,  to  have  all  those 
guards  immediately  replaced  by  Burkundauzes,  reporting  the  same  to  you. 


2.  You  are  requested  to  order  the  guards  in  the 
several  districts  noted  in  the  margin  to  join  their  head 
quarters.  Those  in  Nuddea  will  be  at  the  disposal  of 
the  magistrate  for  general  service. 

3.  The  guards  at  Chuprah  and  Mozufferpore  should 
be  relieved  by  detachments  of  the  Seikh  Battalion,  who  should  be  transferred. 


Chuprah, 
Mozufferpore, 
Beerbhoom, 
Bancoorah, 
Raneegunge, 
Kajma 


Nyadoomka, 
Deoghur, 
Godda, 
Pakour, 
24  Pergha., 
Midnapore, 


Telegraph  Message  from  C.  J.  Hampton,  Esq.,  Rain  pore  Haut,  to  A.  R.  Young, 
Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  Calcutta  (No.  1 44),  dated  the 
24  th  March  1860. 

Thb  following  just  received  from  Mr.  Beaufort,  in  reply  to  your  telegram  to 
him : — "  I  am  off  at  once  with  100  of  the  73d  Goorkhas  to  Aurungabad.  I  sent 
off  40  men  of  the  Police  Battalion,  whom  the  Commissioner  had  sent  over  here 
at  my  request.  Mr.  Furrell  took  charge  of  the  sub-division  on  the  21st,  and  has 
already  gone  to  the  spot.  The  only  news  I  have  at  present  is  a  reported  attack 
on  the  Baniagram  factory,  which  was  defended,  and  on  the  Backarabad  factory, 
in  the  Maldah  district." 


(No.  1244.) 

Copy  forwarded  for  the  information  of  the  Government  of  India)  in  the  Home 


Hooghjy, 

Serampore, 

Jehanabad, 

Burdwan, 

Rajshahye, 

Calcutta. 
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From  A.  R.  Young,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to  TV.  M. 
Beaufort,  Esq.,  Magistrate  of  Moorehedabad,  Aurungabad  (No.  1208),  Fort 
William,  dated  the  26th  March  1860. 

Sir, 

With  reference  to  yonr  telegram,  without  date,  received  via  Rampore  Haut,  I 
am  directed  to  observe  that,  in  the  message  sent  to  you  on  the  22d  instant,  yon 
trere  informed  that  troops  for  the  sub-division  of  Aurungabad  would  be  provided 
from  Sooric.  It  was,  therefore,  unnecessary  to  take  other  troops  there.  You 
were  instructed  also  to  attend  to  the  part  of  your  district  to  the  east  of  the 
Bhaugerutty,  and  you  were  informed  that  Mr.  B.  Wood  would  have  charge  of 
the  sub-division  of  Aurungabad.  If,  however,  there  is  no  appearance  of  disturb- 
ance in  the  eastern  part  of  your  district,  you  wero  right,  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
observes,  to  go  to  Aurungabad,  but  otherwise  it  will  probably  be  right  for  you  to 
return  to  the  east  of  the  Bhaugerutty,  leaving  Mr.  B.  Wood  for  the  present  in 
charge  of  the  sub-division,  with  Mr.  Furrell  to  assist  him. 

2.  If,  as  is  probable,  there  are  more  men  now  in  the  Aurungabad  sub-division 
than  are  required,  some  of  them  should  be  sent  over  to  the  Maldah  side,  to  be  at 
the  disposal  of  the  magistrate  of  that  district,  in  dealing  with  the  disturbanoee 
which  are  reported  to  have  broken  out  there. 


Telegraph  Message  from  A.  R.  Young,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of 
Bengal,  to  .Mr.  W.  Hampton,  Rampore  Haut  (No.  231),  dated  25th  March 
1860. 

Please  forward  the  following  message  to  Mr.  Beaufort,  wherever  he  may  be: — 
"  If  you  have  more  men  in  Aurungabad  than  are  wanted,  send  some  over  to 

the  Maldah  side  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  magistrate ;  send  back  the  detachment  of 

73d  Goorkhas,  if  they  are  not  required. 

*'  Mr.  Wood '8  message  of  the  24th  has  been  received.    He  will  remain  in  charge 

of  the  sub-division  for  the  present." 


Telegkaph  Message  from  the  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Rajmahal  to  the 

Secretary  to  the  Government  of  l'engal  (No.  2700),  dated  Camp  Bunyagaon, 
vid  Rajmahal,  the  25th  March  1860,  10  p.  m. 

Sunday  :  only  news  to-day  is  from  Mr.  Hcdger,  of  Turtepoor,  Maldah  Division. 
His  factory  papers  have  not  been  plundered.  He  writes  24th  instant  There  is 
an  uneasy  feeling  in  lot  Kimee  Hattee,  which  runs  along  side  of  one  for  eight  or 
nine  miles ;  and  I  am  told  the  Myut  duffadar  has  written  to  the  head  mundel  in 
lot  Enaitolla  Chokey,  that  unless  his  people  join  the  league  they  will  not  be 
allowed  to  eat  or  smoke  or  intermarry  with  Heennyut's  people.  A  lot  of  ryots 
bedak hilled  Mr.  Foggo's  peons  two  days  since.  Ranee  Hattee  ryots  have  com- 
bined to  sow  indigo  for  Mc Arthur's  new  factory  of  Simultola.  If  they  break  out 
now,  and  again  they  must,  I  don't  see  what  is  to  save  this  concern.  A  hundred 
sepoys  from  Rampore  Beaulia,  which  is  about  35  miles  from  Ranee  Hattee  and 
Simultola,  would  tend  to  quiet  the  country  much.  Mr.  Spankie  is  inquiring  into 
lUikkrabad  factory  plunder  case,  and  is  25  miles  distant  from  Ranee  Hattee. 


Telegraph  Message  from  Captain  Pugke,  PuUa,  to  Major  Plowdaiy  Private 
Sec  retary  to  Lieutenant  Governor,  Calcutta  (No.  157);  Packour,  25th  March 
1860. 

Arrived  here  this  morning.  The  Junghipore  magistrate  reports  everything 
quiet  on  both  sides  the  river.  I  shall  send  him  a  detachment,  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  themselves.  I  remain  here  with  the  main  body  until  I  receive 
orders  from  Calcutta.  I  have  halted  the  men  who  were  on  the  way  up  to  join 
me.    More  by  post. 
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(No.  1245.) 

Copy  forwarded  for  the  information  of  the  Government  of  India  in  the  Home 
Department. 


Telegraph  Message  from  AJipore,  26  March,  1.  40p.m.,  from  the  Secretary 
to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to  Puckour,  via  Pulsa,  to  Captain  Pughe. 

You  must  leave  at  least  one  European,  and  one  good  native  officer,  and  100 
men  in  the  Junghypore  sub-division,  to  he  at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  Wood.  If  troops 
are  required  in  Maldah,  you  must  send  a  detachment  there  or  go  yourself,  as 
circumstances  may  require. 


From  A.  R.  Young,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to  the  Magistrate 
of  Moorshedabad  (No.  1204),  dated  Fort  William,  the  26th  March  la60. 

Sir, 

Although  it  is  known  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor  that  serious  disturbances 
broke  out  in  the  Aurungabad  division  of  your  district  on  the  21st  instant,  and 
accounts  of  these  disturbances  are  published  in  the  Calcutta  newspapers  of  last 
evening,  no  intimation  of  what  has  happened  has  been  received  from  you  up  to 
the  present  time. 

2.  The  Lieutenant  Governor  cannot  b  ut  regard  this  silence  on  your  part  as 
highly  reprehensible,  as  it  shows  either  that  you  had  no  knowledge  of  these 
serious  occurrences  within  your  own  jurisdiction,  or  knowing  them,  failed  to 
report  them  at  once  to  Government,  a?  it  was  your  duty  to  have  done.  I  am 
directed  to  express  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor  with  your  con- 
duct on  this  matter,  and  to  warn  you  against  similar  negligence  in  future. 


From  A.  R.  Young,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Rajshahye  Division  (No.  1206),  dated  Fort  William, 
the  26th  March  1860. 

Sir, 

I  am  directed  to  forward  to  you  a  copy  of  letters  this  day  addressed  to  the 
magistrates  of  Moorshedabad  and  Maldah  respectively,  and  I  am  to  request  that 
you  will  instruct  all  the  magistrates  under  you  to  report  direct  and  immediately, 
however  concisely,  for  the  information  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  every  case  of 
serious  disturbance  that  occurs  in  their  districts. 


From  the  Joint  Magistrate  of  Berhampore,  per  E.  I.  Railway  Telegraph,  to 
A.  R.  Young,  Esq.,  to  the  Secretary,  Government  of  Bengal,  Calcutta, 
(No.  146),  dated  25th  March  1860. 

Sir, 

Mr.  Lyon's  factory  at  Baniagram  attacked  between  6  and  7  a.m.  of  21st, 
by  large  body  of  ryots. 

Two  ryots  killed,  others  wounded.  "  Pioneer "  arrived  off  the  place  at  the 
time ;  sent  assistance. 

Ryots  then  dispersed. 

Murod  Biswas,  instigator  of  this,  seized,  and  now  on  way  to  Berhampore. 
Impioneer  at  1 1  a.  m.  of  22d. 

AH  reported  quiet  at  Baniagram,  Dhullian,  and  surrounding  villages.  Full 
particulars  are  coming  by  letter. 
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From  A.  R.  Young,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to  the  Joint 
Magistrate  of  Berhampore  (No.  1258),  dated  the  27th  March  1860. 

Sir, 

With  reference  to  your  telegraph  messuage  reporting  that  Mr.  Lyon's  factory 
at  Baniagram  had  been  attacked,  and  two  ryots  killed  and  others  wounded,  I  am 
directed  to  point  out  to  you  that  you  have  not  dated  the  message.  Neither  was 
it,  nor  your  demi-official  letter  on  the  same  subject,  received  till  after  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  had  seen  an  account  of  the  affair  in  the  newspapers. 


From  77.  W.  Alexander,  Esq.,  Officiating  Joint  Magistrate  of  Moorshedabad,  to 
A.  R.  Young,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  Fort  William, 
(No.  247),  dated  Berhampore,  the  29th  March  1860. 

Sir, 

With  reference  to  your  letter,  No.  1258,  of  the  27th  instant,  1  have  the  honour 
to  state  in  reply  that  the  telegraphic  message  I  sent  was  despatched  on  the  25th 
instant  from  Synthea  ;  my  demi-official  letter  was  written  on  the  24th,  the  date 
being  accidentally  omitted  by  me.  Notice  of  the  attack  on  Mr.  Lyon's  factory 
at  Baniagram  was  received  from  Mr.  Furrell,  assistant  magistrate,  at  Jungipoor, 
on  the  23d  instant. 


From  W.  M.  Beaufort,  Esq.,  Officiating  Magistrate  of  Moorshedabad,  to  the 
Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  Fort  William  (No.  242),  dated 
Berhampore,  the  29th  March  1860. 

Sir, 

In  reply  to  your  letter,  No.  1204,  of  the  26th  instant,  conveying  to  me  his 
Honour  the  Lieutenant  Governors  displeasure  at  my  negligence  in  not  having 
reported  at  once  the  occurrence  of  so  serious  an  outbreak  as  the  attack  on  the 
indigo  factory  at  Baniagram,  I  have  the  honour  to  state  that  as  I  was  on  the  point 
of  stepping  into  my  palkee  at  4  p.m.  on  Friday  the  23d  instant  to  proceed  to  the 
scene  of  disturbance,  in  obedienco  to  your  order,  received  by  telegraph  that 
morning,  the  officiating  joint  magistrate,  Mr.  Alexander,  sent  to  me  Mr.  Furrell's 
demi-official  letter,  reporting  the  outrage,  which  had  just  arrived.  I  at  once,  on 
the  back  of  Mr.  Alexander's  note,  wrote  to  him  in  pencil  requesting  him  to  send 
to  you  Mr.  Furrell's  letter  in  original,  and  also  by  telegraph  an  abstract  of  its 
contents. 

2.  1  have  now  tho  honour  to  enclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I  addressed  to 
Mr-  Alexander,  and  of  his  reply,  explaining  why  my  instructions  were  not  carried 
out,  and  you  were  left  so  long  in  ignorance  of  the  particulars  of  the  riot.  And 
the  accompanying  electric  telegraph  department  receipt  will  show  you  when 
the  message  which  Mr.  Alexander  eventually  sent  to  Synthea  was  received 
there. 

3.  I  hope  that  his  Honour  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  from  whose  censure  I  am 
very  anxious  to  clear  myself,  will  consider  this  explanation  satisfactory,  and  will 
absolve  me  from  all  blame  in  the  matter. 


From  W.  M.  Beaufort,  Esq.,  Officiating  Magistrate  of  Moorshedabad,  to  H.  W. 
Alexander,  Esq.,  Officiating  Joint  Magistrate  of  Moorshedabad  (No.  238), 
dated  Berhampore,  the  28th  March  1860. 

Sir, 

With  reference  to  the  accompanying  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  to  the 
Government  of  Bengal,  may  I  request  the  favour  of  your  explaining  why  Mr. 
Furrell  s  report,  which  1  sent  to  you  for  transmission  to  Government  on  the  23d 
instant,  when  I  was  on  the  point  of  getting  into  my  palkee  to  proceed  to  the 
disturbed  district,  was  not  forwarded  at  once  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Government 
of  Bengal  for  the  Lieutenant  Governor's  information? 

2.  May 
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2.  May  I  request  that  you  will  reply  to  this. letter  at  once,  as  I  am  exceedingly 
anxious  to  clear  myself,  as  soon  as  I  can,  from  the  imputation  of  "highly  repre- 
hensible negligence  "  ? 


From  H.  W.  Alexander,  Esq.,  Officiating  Joint  Magistrate  of  Moorshedabad,  to 
W.  M.  Beaufort,  Esq.,  Officiating  Magistrate  of  Moorshedabad  (No.  239),  dated 
Borhampore,  the  28th  March  1 860. 

Sir, 

In  reply  to  your  letter,  No.  238,  of  this  date,  I  beg  to  state  that  having  read 
Mr.  Furrell's  letter  on  the  23d  instant,  1  sent  it  on  to  you,  explaining  my  reasons 
for  so  doing  ;  it  was  returned  from  you,  but  the  chaprassce  who  brought  it  never 
told  me  that  a  letter  written  by  you,  conveying  certain  instructions  to  me,  was 
inside  the  said  envelope.  I  therefore  thought  that  you  had  given  all  necessary 
orders  concerning  the  report  made  by  Mr.  Furrell  of  the  disturbance  at  Baniagram. 
The  next  morning,  the  24th,  by  the  merest  chance,  Mr,  Pigou,  the  judge,  called 
at  my  house  and  asked  me  if  I  had  heard  anything  further  concerning  the  rumours 
of  disturbances  in  the  north  of  the  district.  I  handed  him  Mr.  Furrell's  letter, 
and  then  for  the  first  time  discovered  inside  the  envelopo  your  instructions  to  mo 
concerning  Mr.  Furrell's  letter,  written  on  my  note  to  you  of  the  previous  day. 
I  immediately  despatched  a  telegram  by  a  chaprassce  of  mine  to  Synthea  to 
Mr.  A.  Young,  together  with  Mr.  Furrell's  letter,  and  two  others  subsequently 
received  from  him,  reporting  all  quiet  at  Baniagram.  The  said  telegraphic  mes- 
sage, from  the  enclosed  receipt,  it  will  be  seen  was  despatched  on  ihe  25th  instant. 
I  regret  extremely  that  this  delay  should  have  occurred  in  transmitting  Mr.  Fur- 
rell's letter  to  Calcutta,  but  I  beg  to  assure  you  that  until  I  placed  the  said  letter 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Pigou  on  the  morning  of  the  24t.h,  I  was  totally  unaware  that 
you  had  given  me  any  orders  to  carry  out  in  the  said  letter.  I  trust  this  explana- 
tion may  exonerate  me  from  any  supposed  wilful  negligence  in  carrying  out  your 
orders. 


From  A.  R.  Young,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to  the 
Officiating  Magistrate  of  Moorshedabad  (No.  1447),  dated  the  2d  April  i860. 

Sir, 

I  am  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  No.  242,  of  the  29th 
ultimo,  reporting  the  circumstances  under  which  you  hope  to  be  exonerated  from 
the  blame  imputed  to  you  in  orders  dated  the  2Gth  ultimo,  for  not  having  brought 
to  notice  the  serious  disturbances  which  occurred  in  connexion  with  certain  indigo 
factories  in  your  district,  and  to  inform  you  in  reply,  that  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
considers  your  explanation  to  be  entirely  satisfactory. 


From  F.  Gouhhbury,  Esq.,  Commissioner  vf  Circuit,  Rajshahye  Division,  to  the 
Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  Fort  William  (No.  1  Ct.),  dated 
Berhampore,  the  28th  March  1860. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  report,  for  the  information  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor, 
that  I  have  just  had  a  conference  with  Mr.  Beaufort,  who  has  returned  from  the 
scene  of  the  late  disturbances,  and  has  informed  me  that  he  left  everything  per- 
fectly quiet,  and  likely  to  remain  so,  as  long  as  the  sub-divisional  authorities  are 
out,  and  there  is  a  force  at  hand  to  do  their  bidding. 

2.  As  Mr.  Beaufort  has  kept  the  Government  regularly  informed  of  his  proceed- 
ings, it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  recapitulate  them.  It  may  suffice  to  remark  that 
both  he  and  Mr.  Furrell  have  acted  with  promptness  and  energy,  and  dono  all 
that  lay  in  their  power  to  put  down  the  disturbances  and  prevent  the  infection 
spreading  further,  as  was  at  one  time  feared. 

3.  I  am  glad  to  learn  from  Mr.  Beaufort  that  Mr.  Spankie  had  proceeded  to  the 
disturbed  part  of  his  district,  and  was  taking  proper  measures  for  the  preservation  of 
the  peace  in  that  quarter ;  no  further  apprehension  need  therefore  be  entertained, 
as  far  as  the  Moorshedabad  and  Maldah  districts  are  concerned,  while  the  detach- 
ments of  the  police  battalion  are  kept  there. 
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4.  Some  of  the  leaders  in  the  attack  on  Mr.  Lyon's  factory  at  Bunyagaon  have 
been  apprehended,  and  active  measures  being  taken  for  the  capture  of  the 
remainder,  four  of  whom  have,  I  ;im  informed,  gone  to  Rampore  Baaleah,  with  the 
ostensible  purpose  of  presenting  a  petition  to  my  circuit. 

5.  As  Mr.  Beaufort's  presence  is  required  here  as  Collector,  on  account  of  the 
quarterly  sales,  I  have  authorised  him  to  depute  the  officiating  joint  magistrate, 
Mr.  Alexander,  to  watch  this  side  of  the  Bhagiruttee,  though  this  precaution  seems 
scarcely  necessary. 

6.  As  there  seems  to  be  no  necessity  for  my  remaining  here  beyond  the  present 
week,  I  purpose  returning  to  Bauleah  on  Saturday  evening,  to  admit  of  my  pre- 
siding at  the  examination  of  the  assistants  on  Monday,  the  2d  proximo.    I  shall, 

•  MoonhedaUd,  besides,  be  in  a  more  central  position  as  regards  the  four  indigo  districts*  there 
Maldah,  Rajsha-  than  I  should  be  by  remaining  at  this  station,  where  communication  with  three 
are,  Pubnah.        0f  tuem  would  be  delayed. 

7.  Mr.  Muspratt  is  doing  well  in  Pubna,  and  I  trust  the  arrangements  made 
before  I  left  Bauleah  for  preventing  further  disturbances  in  Rajshahye  will  have 
the  desired  effect. 

8.  A  full  report  of  the  attack  on  Mr.  Lyon's  factory,  in  which  four  of  the 
assailants  appear  to  have  lost  their  lives,  shall  be  submitted  on  completion  of  the 
inquiry. 

P.  S. — I  annex  copies  of  two  reports  from  the  officiating  joint  magistrate  of 
Moorshedabad,  dated  the  24th  and  25th  instant. 


From  77.  W.  Alexander,  Esq.,  Officiating  Joint  Magistrate  of  Moorshedabad,  to 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Rajshahye  Division  (No.  27),  dated  Berhampore, 
the  24th  March  18G0. 

Sir, 

In  continuation  of  my  letter,  No.  23,  of  the  14th  instant,  I  have  the  honour  to 
report,  for  your  information,  that  on  the  22d  instant  Mr.  Furrell,  the  assistant 
magistrate  of  Jungipore,  reported  from  Bunyagaon  that  on  the  previous  day, 
between  6  and  7  a.m.,  a  large  party  of  ryots,  armed  with  spears  and  tulwars,  &c, 
had  attacked  the  factory  belonging  to  Mr.  Lyon,  with  the  intention  of  plundering 
it  and  murdering  the  proprietor. 

2.  Mr.  Lyon  had  only  with  him  at  the  time  some  few  burkundazes,  and  as 
matters  were  very  serious  indeed,  he  fired  upon  the  mob.  One  ryot  was  killed 
on  the  spot,  six  wounded,  one  of  whom  has  subsequently  died.  At  the  same 
time,  the  "  Pioneer"  very  providentially  arrived  opposite  the  factory,  and  on  inti- 
mation being  given  to  those  on  board,  a  party  came  to  the  rescne  of  the  inmates 
of  the  factory,  and  the  ryots  on  this  ultimately  dispersed.  Mr.  Furrell  reports  it 
as  a  notorious  fact,  and  further  corrolwrated  by  the  confession  of  one  of  the 
wounded  men,  that  one  Morad  Biswas  had  been  for  three  days  previously  inciting 
the  ryots  of  the  surrounding  villages  to  commit  these  open  and  unlawful  acts  of 
violence.  The  said  individual  has  been  since  apprehended,  and  is  now  on  his 
way  to  Berhampore  on  board  the  "  Pioneer."  Of  his  arrival  I  will  duly  inform 
you.  It  appears  this  attack  was  totally  unprovoked,  and  Mr.  Lyon  seems  to 
have  acted  purely  on  the  defensive  ;  in  fact,  had  it  not  been  for  the  timely  arrival 
of  the  "  Pioneer,"  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  ryots  would  have  murdered  those 
of  the  factory  people  who  fell  into  their  hands. 

3.  Mr.  Furrell  further  mentions  that  a  large  party  of  ryots  are  said  to  have 
attacked  the  Buckrabad  factory,  in  the  Maldah  district,  and  to  have  entirely 
plundered  and  otherwise  destroyed  it,  and  that  the  said  band,  it  was  rumoured, 
intended  recrossing  the  river  to  attack  Urmooree  in  the  same  way.  Subsequently, 
letters  received  from  Mr.  Furrell  to-day  show  that  matters  have  since  quieted 
down  at  Bunyagaon  Dhullian  and  the  surrounding  neighbourhood.  I  have  for- 
warded Mr.  Furrell's  letters,  in  original,  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of 
Bengal,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Beaufort,  who  started  yesterday  for  Aurungabad. 
Should  any  further  information  respecting  these  affairs  arrive,  I  will  immediately 
acquaint  you  with  the  same. 

4.  A  party  of  the  police  battalion,  consisting  of  40  men,  went  yesterday 
morning  to  the  scene  of  these  disturbances,  and  I  issued  orders  to  several  darogaha 
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to  send  as  many  burkundazes  as  could  be  spared  to  Bunyagaon.  A  detachment) 
moreover,  of  the  73d  Native  Infantry,  under  command  of  a  European  officer, 
proceeded  yesterday  to  the  spot,  in  accordance  with  a  telegraphed  order  received 
yesterday  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal. 


From  //.  W.  Alexander,  Esq.,  Officiating  Joint  Magistrate  of  Moorshedabad,  to 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Bajshahye  Division  (No.  28),  dated  Berhampore, 
the  25ih  March  1860. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  inform  yon,  that,  from  a  letter  received  to-day  from 
Mr.  Furrell,  dated  the  23d  instant,  1  p.m.,  it  seems  that  since  the  arrest  of 
Morad  Biswas,  mentioned  in  my  letter,  No.  27,  of  yesterday's  date,  matters  have 
entirely  quieted  on  this  side  the  Ganges ;  no  assemblies  of  ryots  are  now  to  be 
found. 

2.  A  small  force  of  military  police  stationed  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
Mr.  Furrell  says,  will  prove  quite  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace. 


From  A.  R.  Young,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Rajshahye  (No.  1365),  dated  the  30th  March  1860. 
Sir, 

I  am  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  No.  1  Ct.,  daled  the 
28th  instant,  and,  in  reply,  to  inform  you  that  the  Lieutenant  Governor  approves 
of  your  proposal  to  leave  Uerhampore  for  Rampore  Beauleah  in  time  to  be  present 
at  the  examination  of  assistants  on  the  2d  proximo. 

2.  The  Lieutenant  Governor  anxiously  awaits  the  report  promised  in  the  8th 
para,  of  your  letter  regarding  the  serious  affair  of  the  attack  upon  Mr.  Lyon's 
factory.  It  is  satisfactory  to  him  to  find  that  several  of  the  ringleaders  in  such 
an  attack  as  appears  to  have  been  made  on  Mr.  Lyon  are  already  in  custody,  and 
he  has  no  doubt  that  every  exertion  is  being  made  to  apprehend  the  remainder. 
Such  an  outrage  as  is  reported  to  have  been  committed  on  this  occasion  must  be 
most  severely  and  promptly  punished,  whatever  caused  it.  The  Lieutenant 
Governor  desires  that  you  will  place  the  investigation  of  this  case,  and  of  all 
others  now  pending,  or  which  may  arise  in  the  Aurungabad  sub-division,  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  B.  Wood,  who  is  now  in  charge  of  the  sub-division. 

3.  But  it  is  necessary  also  to  ascertain  the  reasons  which  actuate  so  large  a 
number  of  the  usually  peaceable  inhabitants  of  Bengal  to  make  such  a  violent 
and  murderous  attack  as  is  represented  to  have  been  made  upon  this  particular 
factory. 

4.  In  such  cases,  until  the  affair  is  thoroughly  investigated,  there  must  alwavs 
be  a  suspicion  that  violence  so  extraordinary  u'as  resorted  to,  either  m  a  means 
of  defence  against  some  threatened  injury  of  an  intolerable  nature,  or  in  revenge 
for  some  such  injury,  which,  in  the  belief  of  the  persons  concerned,  could  not  be 
prevented,  or  punished,  or  remedied  by  the  law,  as  practically  administered. 

5.  It  is,  therefore,  specially  incumbent  on  the  magisterial  officers  of  a  district 
in  which  such  an  outrage  has  occurred  to  probe  the  affair  to  the  bottom,  and  this 
must  be  done  not  only  for  the  vindication  of  character,  where  the  outrage  has 
been  unprovoked,  and  for  the  prosecution  of  all  leading  offenders  against  the  law 
on  the  one  side  as  well  as  on  the  other,  where  it  has  been  provoked,  but  also  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  how  far  the  legal  system  in  force,  or  its  administration 
by  the  local  officers,  may  be  fairly  held  responsible  for  the  breach  of  tho  peace 
that  has  occurred.  The  Lieutenant  Governor  desires  that  the  attention  of  the 
district  officers  may  be  specially  directed  to  these  remarks. 


Telegraph  Message  from  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  Camp  Bunyagaon  9  p  m 
dated^thlii4 ^h  ?8™9  ^  ^  SeCretary  t0  Government  of  Bengal  (No.  2390% 

Caitain  Puqhe  arrived  at  Dhoolian,  six  miles  south  of  this,  to-day.  Mr. 
furrell  has  gone  down  there  to  arrange  for  russut,  shelter,  &c.  Adjutant  Colo^n 
arrived  here  yesterday  with  80  men,  and  will  stay  here  for  the  present. 

72'  N'  n  4  Mr. 
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Mr.  Spankie  has  asked  for  troops  from  Ram  pore  Bauleah.  Captain  Pughe  will 
probably  send  some  men  from  Dhoolian.  Matter  appears  quiet.  Four  has 
gone  down  to  Rampore  Bauleah  to  petition  Commissioner.  Intimation  of 
same  has  been  sent  both  to  Commissioner  and  magistrate,  and  to  apprehend 
them.  Hear  from  Beaufort  that  Commissioner  had  arrived  at  Ber  bam  pore. 
Inquiry  into  late  outrage  progressing,  and  will  proceed  to  Dowliah  in  a  couple  of 
days. 


From  F.  Gouldsbury,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  Circuit,  Rajshahye  Division,  to  the 
Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  Fort  William  (No.  8  Ct.),  dated 
Rajshahye,  the  30th  March  1860. 

Sir, 

In  continuation  of  my  letter,  No.  1  Ct.,  dated  the  28th  instant,  I  have  the 
honour  to  subjoin  the  following  extract  of  a  communication  which  I  have  just 
received  from  Mr.  Furrell,  dated  Camp  Dhullian,  6  p.m.,  of  the  28th  instant,  for 
the  Lieutenant  Governor's  information. 

2.  '*'  All  is  perfectly  quiet  throughout  the  sub-division,  and  I  hear  no  further 
disturbances  on  tho  Maldah  side  of  the  river.  I  joined  Captain  Pughe  at  this 
place  yesterday,  Mr.  Wood  continuing  the  investigation  at  Bunyagaon.  A 
detachment  of  25  men  of  tho  3d  Bengal  police  battalion  was  sent  across  to 
Buckrabad  yesterday  afternoon,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Spankie.  and  at  the  same 
time,  20  men  were  despatched  to  Urmaree  to  protect  the  factory  at  that  place. 
About  40  of  the  military  police  havo  been  left  with  Mr.  Wood,  at  Bunyagaon, 
and  we  have  150  hero." 

3.  Mr.  Furrell  adds  that  the  number  of  troops  in  the  sub-division  is,  in  his 
opinion,  amply  sufficient  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace ;  indeed,  he  anticipates 
no  further  disturbance,  and  believes  that  "  should  those  ringleaders  who  went  to 
Rampore  Bauleah  be  opportunely  arrested,  the  ryots  will  begin  cultivating  as 
usual." 

4.  The  arrest  of  Lalchand  Shah  and  Ruttun  Mundul  (two  of  the  ringleaders 
in  the  attack  on  Mr.  Lyon's  factory,  who  came  to  my  Court  to  present  a  petition), 
has  already  been  communicated  to  you  demi- officially,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  have 
the  effect  anticipated  by  Mr.  Furrell. 

5.  Captain  Pughe,  from  whom  I  have  also  heard,  corroborates  Mr.  FurreU's 
report  as  to  the  quiet  prevailing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dhullian,  which  appears 
to  have  been  the  centre  of  the  disaffection. 

6.  I  have  requested  Mr.  Beaufort  to  send  back  the  detachment  of  GO  men 
which  were  supplied  from  the  2d  police  battalion  at  Bauleah,  at  his  requisition, 
as  their  services  may  be  required  in  the  Rajshahye  or  Pubnah  districts,  and  they 
can  be  replaced  here  by  a  detachment  from  Captain  Pughe's  corps,  if  necessary. 


(No.  1415.) 

Copy  forwarded  for  the  information  of  the  Government  of  India,  in  the  Home 
Department. 


From  Captain  Pughe,  Pulsa,  per  E.  I.  Railway  Telegraph,  to  the  Secretary  to  the 
Government  of  Bengal,  Calcutta  (No.  168),  Camp  Dhullian,  28th  March  1860. 

Sir, 

I  sent  off  a  party  to  Maldah  last  night.  I  am  here  with  the  magistrate,  Mr. 
Furrell,  in  the  centre  of  the  disaffected  district ;  everything  is  quiet.  Parties  are 
posted  at  every  point  where  there  is  the  slightest  chance  of  a  disturbance. 

The  number  of  men  at  my  disposal  is  ample ;  from  all  we  can  hear  all  is  quiet 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Ganges. 


(No.  1319.) 

Copy  forwarded  for  the  information  of  the  Government  of  India,  Home 
Department. 
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Trom  Captain  Pughe,  Pulsa,  per  East  India  Railway  Telegraph,  to  the  Secretary 
to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  Calcutta  (No.  169),  Camp  Dhullian,  dated  28th 
March  1860. 

Sir, 

Plowden  mentioned  that  a  telegram  has  been  sent  to  me  about  Maldah ;  I 
have  not  received  it.  The  party  mentioned  in  mine  of  this  morning  was  sent  at 
the  request  of  the  magistrate,  and  was  a  small  one.  In  case  more  men  are 
requested,  I  will  despatch  another  party  to-night,  but  we  have  heard  nothing  here 
of  any  disturbances,  although  we  are  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river. 

(No.  1318.) 

Copy  forwarded  for  the  information  of  the  Government  of  India,  in  the 
Home  Department 


From  Captain  Pughe,  per  East  India  Railway  Telegraph,  to  the  Secretary  to  the 
Government  of  Bengal,  Calcutta  (No.  177),  Camp  Dhullian,  dated  29th  March 
1860. 

Sir, 

1  have  this  morning  heard  from  my  detachment  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Ganges. 

All  quiet  in  Maldah ;  the  same  here ;  but  there  appears  to  be  an  uneasiness 
among  the  ryots,  and  many  have  sent  away  their  families.  I  have  strong  parties 
moving  about  the  district  in  four  different  directions.  It  has  a  very  good  effect, 
and  I  do  not  anticipate  any  disturbance. 


(No.  1375.) 

Copy  forwarded  for  the  information  of  the  Government  of  India  in  the  Home 
Department. 


Tblegraph  Message  from  Officiating  Deputy  Commissioner  Bunyagaon,  vid 
Rajmahal,  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal  (No.  3081),  dated 
29th  March  1860,  10. 20.  a.m. 

Sir, 

No  extra  news :  all  quiet :  inquiry  progressing. 


(No.  1340.) 

Copy  forwarded  for  the  information  of  the  Government  of  India,  Home 
Department. 


Tblegraph  Message  from  Officiating  Deputy  Commissioner,  Bunygaon,  vi& 
Rajmahal,  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  Calcutta  (No.  3394), 
dated  30  March  1860,  2.  15.  p.m. 

Sir, 

Lallchukd  Sao  and  Ruttun  Mundul,  two  of  the  chief  conspirators,  appre- 
hended at  Berhampore.    All  quiet  here  and  across  the  Ganges. 


72. 
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Tklkgraph  Message  from  Captain  Pttg/te,  Bunyagaon,  vid  Rajmahal,  to  the 
Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal  (No.  3334),  dated  30th  March  I860, 
8.  15.  p.  m. 

I  have  directed  the  detachment  of  the  Behar  Light  Horse  to  move  down  here 
from  Rajmahal,  should  they  not  have  received  orders  to  the  contrary.  They  will 
be  very  useful ;  Mr.  Wood  agrees  with  me  in  thinking  so. 


From  A.  R.  Young,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to  Captain 
J.  R.  Pughe,  Commanding  3d  Bengal  Police  Battalion  (No.  1392),  dated 
3 1st  March  1860. 

Sir, 

I  am  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  telegram  of  yesterday's  date, 
intimatinj;  that  you  have  directed  the  two  troops  of  the  Behar  Light  Horse  at 
Rajmahal  to  move  down  to  Bunyagaon,  and  in  reply  to  inform  vou  that  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  approves  of  the  arrangement.  It  will  probably  be  ex- 
pedient to  divide  the  two  troops  hereafter. 


Telegraph  Message  from  Captain  Pughe,  Dullian  via  Rajmahal,  to  Secretary  to 
the  Government  of  Bengal,  Calcutta,  dated  3d  April  1860. 

Sir, 

Camp  Dhullian,  the  2d  April. — Cavalry  arrived  this  morning;  150  sabres.  I 
shall  keep  40  here,  send  1 8  to  Maldah,  40  to  Beauleah,  and  remainder  to  Moor- 
shedabad.    All  quiet. 


(No.  1549.) 

Copv  forwarded  for  the  information  of  the  Government  of  India,  in  the  Home 
Department. 


From  Lieutenant  G.  J.  Recces,  Commanding  2d  Bengal  Police  Battalion  to 
Major  T.  Rattray,  Inspector  Military  Police  Battalions,  Lower  Provinces, 
(No.  209),  dated  Rampore  Beauliah,  3d  April  1860. 

Sir, 

[  have  the  honour  to  report  for  your  information  that  the  detachment  of  100 
men  under  Lieutenant  O'Connor,  reached  Maldah  on  the  30th  ultimo,  and  that 
on  the  1st  instant,  at  the  request  of  the  magistrate,  the  former  officer  despatched 
a  detachment  of  25  meti  under  ajemandar  to  Buckrabad. 
4  Harildarj.  2.  I  have  also  to  inform  you  that  a  detachment  as  per  margin,  under  com- 

4  Naicks.  mand  of  Sub-Lieutenant  Issurree  Sing,  marched  from  this  this  morning  for  Pubnah, 

o  Sepoys.  making  a  total  number  of  150  men  exclusive  of  non-commissioned  officers  sent 

to  that  place.    The  sub-licuteuant  will  assume  charge  of  the  whole. 


(No.  219.) 

Copy  forwarded  to  Secretary  to  Government  of  Bengal  for  information. 


From  Major  T.  Rattray,  Inspector  of  Military  Police  Battalions  in  Bengal,  to 
the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  Fort  William  (No.  223),  dated 
Barrackpore,  7th  April  I860. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  report  for  the  information  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor, 
that  a  squadron  of  the  Behar  Horse,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  P.  Davis, 
reached  Rajmahal  on  the  31st  ultimo,  having  got  over  210  miles  in  six  nights, 
being  at  the  rate  of  35  miles  per  night.  Such  marching  does  considerable  credit 
both  to  Lieutenant  Davis  and  the  irregular  cavalry. 

2.  Lieutenant 
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2.  Lieutenant  Davis  is  himself  at  Moorshedabad. 

3.  By  order  of  Captain  Pughe,  Lieutenant  Davis  has  distributed 

his  men  as  per  margin.  R^m  ^B^ful^ah  -  J  J  Sabres* 

4.  Captain  Pughe  reports  that  he  has  quite  sufficient  men  with  Rajmahal  .  .  40  „ 
him  for  whatever  work  he  may  have  to  do,  and  as  he  recommends  JJhjJ]jjB  "  is  " 
that  the  detachments  at  Bancoorah,  Deoghur,  and  Goddah  stand  LoVoUh"     I      -  16 

fast  for  the  present,  I  would  beg  to  second  his  recommendation,    " 

more  especially  as  cholera  anu  small-pox  have  broken  out  in  his  186 
camp.   


From  A.  R.  Young,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to  the  Inspector 
of  Police  Battalions  "(No.  1041),  daied  10th  April  1860. 

Sir, 

I  am  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  No.  223,  dated  the 
7th  instant,  reporting  the  rapid  march  from  Patna  to  Rajmahal  of  a  squadron 
of  the  Behar  Horse  under  Lieutenant  Davis,  and  in  reply,  to  inform  you  that  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  considers  the  zeal  and  activity  displayed  by  Lieutenant 
Davis  and  his  men  to  be  very  satisfactory. 

2.  The  distribution  of  these  men  by  Captain  Pughe,  and  that  officer's  sugges- 
tion that  the  detachment  of  his  battalion  at  Bancoorah,  Deoghur,  and  Goddah, 
should  not  at  present  be  moved  from  those  places,  are  approved. 


Telegraph  Message  from  B.  Wood,  Esq.,  to  Secretary  to  the  Government  of 
Bengal,  Calcutta  (So.       ),  dated  9th  April  1860,  12.  21.  p.m. 

I  have  apprehended  most  of  the  head  men  concerned  in  the  attack  on  Mr.  Lyon's 
factory  on  the  31st  ultimo,  and  the  case  will  be  ready  for  hearing  in  a  few  days. 
If  the  case  be  sent  to  the  sessions  at  Berhampore,  there  will  be  much  delay  and 
every  obstacle  thrown  in  the  way  of  conviction  by  mooktars  and  paid  agents  of 
zemindars.  The  police  also  are  much  mixed  up ;  in  this  case  prompt  punishment 
is  very  necessary,  and  would  effectually  secure  the  peace  of  the  district.  Mr.  Yule's 
camp  is  at  Rajmahal.  I  would  venture  to  suggest  he  be  empowered  to  decide 
this  case  at  once  on  parties  being  preseut  on  the  spot.  Berhampore  is  50  miles 
distant.    Please  reply  through  the  Pulsa  Office,  which  is  nearest  this. 


From  A.  R.  Young,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to  G.  U.  Yule, 
Esq.,  Commissioner  of  Bhaugulpore,  Rajmahal  (No.  1617),  dated  9th  April 
1860. 

Sir, 

The  case  of  certain  rioters  concerned  in  the  attack  on  Mr.  Lyon's  indigo  factory, 
situated  within  the  Aurnngabad  Sub-division,  being  ready  for  hearing,  and  it 
being  expedient  to  try  the  parties  on  the  spot,  instead  of  sending  them  on  for 
that  purpose  to  Berhampore,  I  am  directed  to  inform  you  that  the  Lieutenant 
Governor,  understanding  that  you  are  at  present  encamped  at  Rajmahal,  has  been 
pleased  to  vest  you  with  the  powers  of  a  Session  Judge  in  Moorshedabad,  to 
enable  you  to  try  the  case  in  question. 

Mr.  B.  Wood,  Deputy  Magistrate  in  charge  of  a  Aub-division  of  Aurnngabad, 
who  is  a  justice  of  the  peace,  has  been  instructed  to  administer^to  you  the  usual 
oaths  of  office. 


(No.  1688.) 

Corr  forwarded  for  the  information  of  the  Sudder  Court. 
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From  A.  R.  Young,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to  JB.  Wood,  Esq-* 
Deputy  Magistrate  in  charge  of  the  Sub-Division  of  Aurungabad  (No.  1619)» 
dated  9th  April  1860. 

Sir, 

•  I  am  directed  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  to  forward  for  your  information  the 
accompanying  copy  of  a  letter  this  day  addressed  to  Mr.  G.  U.  Yule,  Commis- 
sioner of  Bhaugulpore,  and  to  request  that  you  will  administer  the  oaths  of  office 
to  that  gentleman,  and  forward  them  duly  subscribed  and  attested  to  the  Register 
of  the  Sudder  Court. 


Telegraph  Message  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to  Electric 
Telegraph  Office,  Pulsa,  dated  9th  April  1860,  8  p.m. 

Mr.  Yule  has  been  vested  with  the  powers  of  a  sessions  judge  in  Moor- 
shedabad  for  the  purpose  of  trying  the  caso  of  the  attack  on  Mr.  Lyon  s  factory. 
Send  a  report  as  soon  as  you  commit  the  rioters,  and  then  devote  yourself  to  the 
case  of  the  complaints  against  the  factory. 


Petition  from  Juggobundhoo  Dutto,  of  Amdole,  in  the  District  of  Moorshed- 
abad,  to  the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Bengal ;  dated  Ber- 
hampore,  24th  March  1860. 

The  bumble  Petition  of  Juggobundhoo  Dutto,  of  Amdole,  in  Thannah  Pulsa, 
within  the  Sub-Division  of  Aurungabad,  in  the  District  of  Moorshedabad. 

Most  respectfully  showetb, 
That  your  petitioner  is  the  proprietor  of  a  mehal  called  Turruff  Amdole,  which 
has  for  few  years  been  let  in  lease  to  Mr.  C.  B.  Maseyk,  owner  of  the  indigo 
factory  of  Kodum  Syer.  Being  desirous  to  let  the  above-mentioned  mehal  m 
putnec  on  advantageous  terms,  a  proclamation  was  given  by  your  petitioner,  in- 
viting parties  willing  to  take  it  to  offer  their  terms.  Two  parties,  viz.,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  aforesaid  factory  and  one  Baboo  Nubbo  Coomar  Sing,  of  Mohesi- 
pore,  expressed  their  desire  to  take  the  mclial  in  putnee,  but' the  jumma  offered 
by  the  latter  being  higher  than  that  proposed  by  the  former,  a  settlement  was 
made  with  the  said  baboo,  and  a  conveyance  in  his  name  was  drawn  out  on  the 
21st  Maugh  last.  On  the  23d  idem,  when  the  people  on  the  part  of  the  putnee 
holder  went  to  that  mehal  to  take  possession  of  it,  lateewals,  surkeewallahs,  and 
other  armed  men  of  Mr.  Maseyk,  numbering  about  400,  headed  by  the  naib 
and  other  people  of  the  factory,  walked  up  to  your  petitioner's  house  and  sur- 
rounded it  at  about  nine  o'clock,  a.  m.  Your  petitioner,  taking  fright,  closed 
up  all  the  avenues  to  his  house,  hurried  up  stairs,  and  there,  together  with  his 
family  and  children,  shut  up  in  a  room.  Then  the  people  outside  began  to  cut 
open  the  doors,  to  enter  within,  aud  though  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood  and 
the  policemen  of  the  adjacent  fandee  were  attracted  to  the  spot  by  the  noise  and 
shouts,  none  had  pluck  to  confront  such  a  large  body  of  armed  men  and  to  come 
to  the  rescue  of  the  beleaguered  party.  Not  succeeding,  however,  so  soon  to  cut 
open  the  doors,  the  people  of  the  factory  dashed  down  a  part  of  the  cutcha  wall 
surrounding  the  house  by  the  force  of  elephants,  and  made  good  their  entry  into 
the  premises. 

Then  commenced  a  scene  too  revolting  to  humnity ,  and  one  which  your 
petitioner  cannot  recal  in  his  mind  without  a  chilly  sensation  of  horror.  Zen- 
nanah  mehal  was  entered  into,  women  and  children  dragged  forth,  their  bodies 
stripped  off  of  all  ornaments,  their  noses  and  ears  torn  and  lacerated  in  the 
operation.  All  the  trunks,  chests,  recesses  of  the  house  were  ransacked ;  the 
floors  of  all  the  rooms  excavated  in  search  of  hidden  treasure,  and  property, 
consisting  of  gold,  silver  (both  in  specie  and  bullion),  jewels,  utensils,  wearing 
apparel,  in  fine,  everything  the  house  contained,  to  the  value  of  (1,00,000)  one  lac 
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of  rupees,  w  as  plundered  ;  which,  together  with  your  petitioner  and  another  inmate 
of  the  house,  by  name^Hurro  Mohun  Audiknree,  seized  and  bound  by  ropes,  were 
carried  to  the  factory  of  Mr.  Maseyk.  There,  for  10  days,  your  petitioner  and 
the  said  Audhikaree  were  confined,  by  the  order  of  the  Sahib,  in  separate  places, 
under  a  guard  of  about  10  burkundauzes,  during  the  day  in  the  jungle,  and  in 
godowns  by  night;  the  food  that  was  served  to  them  was  doled  out  so  sparingly, 
and  after  such  long  intervals,  that  the  suffering  they  underwent  both  mentally 
and  physically  exceeds  all  description. 

Just  "after  the  occurrence,  your  petitioner's  brother,  Pranbundhur  Dutto,  and 
his  son,  Beejoygovind  Dutto,  lodged  a  complaint  in  the  assistant  magistrate's 
court  at  Aurungabad,  and  though  the  iuquiry  instituted  was  one  of  a  lax  cha- 
racter, sufficient  traces  of  the  plunder  were  found,  and  Allad  Sing,  and  others  in 
the  employ  of  Mr.  Maseyk,  were  culled  upon  to  answer  to  the  charge  brought 
against  them.  Matters  coming  at  this  stage,  your  petitioner  was  taken  in  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Charles  Maseyk  and  Ids  brother,  James  Maseyk,  and  given  to 
understand  that  if  he  were  to  file  a  rajeenamah,  aud  stay  the  progress  of  the  suit, 
all  would  go  right  with  him,  his  property  to  be  restored  and  life  saved,  other- 
wise the  loss  of  both  would  be  the  inevitable  consequence.  Thus  threatened,  and 
encouraged  with  the  hope  of  getting  back  his  property  and  liberty,  he  was  con- 
strained to  yield  to  the  proposal,  and  was  accordingly  taken  to  the  magistrate's 
court  under  the  strict  surveillance,  where  he  filed  his  rajeenamah  on  the  14th 
Falgoon.  Sooner  it  was  done  than  he  was  seized  and  carried  back  on  board  a 
boat,  and  placed  in  confinement  as  before. 

Your  petitioner's  brother  being  informed  of  this,  proceeded  to  the  darogah  of 
Thanna  Manoola  Bazar,  and  sought  the  aid  of  him,  who  whereupon  deputed  his 
moonshee  and  burkundauzes  and  got  your  petitioner  released. 

Your  petitioner  having  regained  his  liberty,  proceeded  to  Berhampore,  and  in- 
stituted fresh  complaint  in  the  magistrate's  court,  detailing  the  circumstances 
and  praying  for  the  recovery  of  his  property.  Three  or  four  days  after  the  insti- 
tution of  the  complaint,  the  magistrate  took  down  the  deposition  of  your  peti- 
tioner, and  has  since  only  called  for  witnesses.  Your  petitioner  having  been 
surprised  at  the  apathetic  way  in  which  such  a  serious  case  was  being  dealt  with, 
solicited  by  fresh  petition  that  functionary  to  take  speedy  and  energetic  measures 
towards  the  investigation  of  the  case  and  the  search  of  the  factory  for  the  dis- 
covery of  the  property,  but  to  no  purpose.  Your  petitioner  then  applied  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Rajshahye,  who,  having  called  for  and  received  a  kyfeut  from 
the  magistrate  to  the  effect  that  a  case  is  pending  trial,  has  taken  no  further 
steps.  The  case  6tands  at  a  dead  still.  If  prompt  and  energetic  measures  were 
taken,  everything,  as  represented  by  your  petitioner,  would  have  come  to  light 
and  his  property  found. 

Your  petitioner  is  now  a  ruined  man ;  he  has  lost  all  he  had  in  the  world, 
and  his  absence  from  home  at  this  season  entails  on  him  a  loss  of  60,000  rupees, 
for  he  cannot  dare  stir  out  of  Berhampore  for  fear  of  falling  in  the  hands  of  the 
factory  people,  who  are  in  ambuscade  to  seize  him  and  put  him  to  death. 

Alter  submitting  this  brief  delineation  of  his  case  before  your  Honor,  your 
petitioner  earnestly  solicits  that  your  Honor  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  appoint 
one  of  his  secretaries  to  investigate  his  case  ;  and  the  expenses  that  will  be  in- 
curred on  that  account  will  be  paid  by  your  petitioner. 

If  your  petitioner  has  ventured  a  little  too  far  in  making  such  request,  his 
piteous  case  will  speak  volumes  in  his  behalf,  if  duly  considered. 

And  your  petitioner,  as  in  duty  bound,  shall  ever  pray. 


From  A.  R.  Young,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Rajshahye  (No.  1288),  dated  28th  March  1860. 

Sir, 

1  am  directed  to  forward  to  you  the  accompanying  copy  of  a  petition  from  one 
Juggobundoo  Dutto,  of  Amdole,  in  Thannah  Pulsa,  within  the  sub-division  of 
Aurungabad,  bringing  to  notice  a  serious  case  of  assault  and  plunder  alleged  to 
have  been  committed  in  his  house  by  the  factory  servants  of  Mr.  C.  B.  Maseyk, 
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an  indigo  planter,  and  complaining  of  the  lax  and  apathetic  way  in  which  his 
cii^e  hiis  becu  dealt  with  by  the  magistrate  of  Moorshedabad. 

The  Lieutenant  Governor  desires  me  to  request  that  you  will  call  upon  the 
magistrate  for  an  immediate  report  on  this  case,  and  his  explanation  in  regard  to 
the  complaint  made  against  his  proceedings. 

If  the  petition  is  in  the  main  founded  on  facts,  I  am  desired  to  request  that 
you  will  order  a  searching  and  thorough  inquiry  to  be  made  in  the  sub-division. 
You  are  aware  that  the  Lieutenant  Governor  is  by  no  means  as  yet  satisBed  with 
the  magistrate's  action,  or  rather  inaction,  in  the  serious  affair  which  happened 
in  Aurungabad  last  month. 


From  F.  Gouldsbury,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  Circuit,  Rajshahye  Division,  to  the 
Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  Fort  William  (No.  12  Ct.),  dated  the 
31st  March  1860. 

Sir, 

W  ith  reference  to  your  letter,  No.  1288,  dated  the  28th  instant,  forwarding 
copy  of  a  petition  from  Juggobundoo  Dutt,  of  Amdole,  in  Thanna  Pulsa,  I  have 
the  honour  to  annex,  for  the  information  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  a  copy  of 
the  explanation  furnished  on  the  12th  instant,  by  the  officiating  joint  magistrate 
of  Moorshedabad,  before  whom  the  case  is  pending,  and  who  has  already  been 
directed  to  submit  a  full  report  on  completion  of  the  proceedings. 

2.  The  copy  of  Juggobundoo  Dutt's  petition  will  be  immediately  sent  to  Mr. 
Alexander  for  any  further  explanation  he  may  desire  to  offer  regarding  the 
statements  therein  contained. 


From  H.  W.  Alexander,  Esq.,  Officiating  Joint  Magistrate  of  Moorshedabad,  to 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Rajshahye  Division  (No.  53),  dated  Berhampore,  the 
12th  March  1860. 

Sir, 

With  reference  to  the  order  conveyed  on  the  back  of  the  enclosed  petition,  I 
have  the  honour  to  submit  an  explanation,  so  far  as  I  am  able,  of  the  state  of  the 
case  mentioned  therein. 

2.  I  am  of  course  not  able  to  state  what  part  Mr.  Furrell  took  personally  in  the 
matter,  an  explanation  as  to  the  charges  brought  against  him  in  the  said  petition 
coming  no  doubt  more  properly  from  himself;  but  I  can,  on  a  reference  to  the 
records  of  the  case,  mention  what  steps  appear  to  have  been  taken  iu  the  said 
matter. 

3.  On  the  4th  of  February,  Saturday,  notice  was  given  by  the  darogah  of 
Thanna  Pulsa  of  the  illegal  plundering,  as  referred  to  by  the  petitioner,  Pran- 
bundo  Dutt.  The  darogah  himself  started  immediately  to  investigate  the  case; 
and  on  the  7th  of  February  Mr.  Furrell  went  himself  to  the  spot,  took  the  evi- 
dence of  Bejoygobindo  Dutt,  nephew  to  the  petitioner,  and  was  engaged  on  the 
7th,  8th,  and  9th  in  inquiring  and  recording  the  evidence  of  several  witnesses  in 
regard  to  the  said  affair. 

4.  On  the  10th  he  returned  to  Jungiporo,  and  on  the  11th  the  reply  of  one 
defendant  in  this  case  was  taken  ;  on  the  same  day  the  petitioner  himself  appeared 
in  court,  when  his  deposition  was  taken  down;  and  on  the  18th  and  27th  the 
evidence  of  other  witnesses  was  recorded. 

5.  On  the  18th  of  February  Bejoygobind  filed  a  petition  of  compromise  in 
this  matter,  as  did  on  the  25th  Juggobundo  Dutt;  notwithstanding  which,  the 
latter  again,  on  the  1st  of  March,  presented  a  petition,  requesting  that  his  case 
might  be  fully  required  into,  he  having  been  illegally  detained  for  nearly  a 
month,  and  having  only  been  released  the  day  previous  (ue*  February  29th) ; 
upon  this  I  took  the  deposition  of  the  said  person,  in  which  he  mentioned  at 
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length  the  circumstances  of  the  said  plundering  of  his  house,  and  cited  the  names 
of  certain  parties  he  wished  summoned  as  his  witnesses.  This  latter  has  been 
done.  As  the  case  therefore  is  in  an  incomplete  state  as  regards  the  evidence 
for  the  prosecution,  I  am  unable  to  offer  au  opiuiou  as  to  the  tru^h  or  falsity  of 
the  charge,  but  one  suspicious  point  exists  in  the  matter;  viz.,  Juggobundo  Dutt, 
who  appeared  in  court  on  February  the  25th,  and  filed  a  petition  of  compromise, 
appeared  again  on  the  1st  March,  stating  he  was  in  confinement  until  the  2»th 
of  February. 


From  A.  R.  Young,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to  the 
Magistrate  of  Maldah  (No.  1205),  dated  Fort  William,  the  20th  March  1860. 

Sir, 

It  has  been  known  to  private  persons  in  Calcutta  for  two  or  more  days  past, 
that  serious  disturbances  in  connexion  with  certain  indigo  factories  in  your  dis- 
trict have  occurred  ,  but  up  to  the  present  time  no  intimation  of  what  has  hap- 
pened has  been  received  from  you. 

2.  The  Lieutenant  Governor  cannot  but  regard  this  silence  on  your  part  as 
highly  reprehensible,  as  it  shows  either  that  you  had  no  knowledge  of  these 
serious  occurrences  within  your  own  jurisdiction,  or  knowing  them,  failed  to 
report  them  at  once  to  Government,  as  it  was  your  duty  to  have  done.  I  am 
directed  to  express  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor  with  your 
conduct  on  this  matter,  and  to  warn  you  against  similar  negligence  in  future. 


From  F.  Gouldsbury,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  Rajshahye,  to  the  Secretary  to  the 
Government  of  Bengal,  Fort  William  (No.  501),  Rajshahye,  the  24th  March 
1860. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  report,  for  the  information  of  the  Honourable  the 
Lieutenant  Governor,  that,  in  consequences  of  reports  that  have  reached  me  of 
the  probability  of  disturbances  among  the  indigo  ryots  in  certain  parts  of  the 
Maldah  District,  I  have  deemed  it  advisable  to  increase  the  strength  of  the 
detachment  of  the  Military  Police  Battalion  proceeding  to  take  the  duties  at  that 
station  to  70  men.  Similar  detachments  have  already  been  sent  to  Berhampore 
and  Pubna,  on  the  requisition  of  the  magistrates  of  those  districts,  but  I  have  not 
heard  of  any  further  disturbances  there,  and  I  am  iu  hopes  that  the  circulation 
of  the  copies  of  the  Bengallee  notification  first  received  from  Government,  will 
have  the  effect  of  allaying  the  present  excitement. 

2.  I  shall  proceed,  without  delay,  to  Berhampore,  in  pursuance  of  the  instruc- 
tions contained  in  the  Junior  Secretary's  letter,  No.  1086,  of  the  22d  instant. 


From  A.  R.  Young,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Rajshahye  (No.  1251),  dated  27th  March  i860. 

Sir, 

I  am  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  No.  501,  dated  the 
24th  instant,  reporting  that,  on  receipt  of  intelligence  of  the  probability  of  dis- 
turbances among  the  indigo  ryots  in  certain  parts  of  the  district  of  Maldah,  you 
have  increased  the  strength  of  the  detachment  of  military  police  proceeding  to 
Maldah  to  70  men,  and  that  similar  detachments  have  been  sent  to  Berhampore 
and  Pubna. 

2.  The  Lieutenant  Governor  approves  of  your  proceedings,  and  desires  me  to 
state  that,  should  further  reinforcements  of  the  military  police  be  wanted,  you 
should  apply  at  once  to  Captain  Pughe,  the  commandant  of  the  3d  Battalion, 
who  is  in  the  Junghypore  Sub-Division,  or  in  that  neighbourhood.. 
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From  F.  Gouhlsbnry,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  Rajshahye  Division,  to  the 
Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  Fort  William  (No.  518),  dated 
the  26th,  March  1860. 

Sir, 

Tn  continuation  of  my  letter,  No.  501,  of  the  24th  instant,  I  have  the  honour 
to  report  that  a  full  company  of  the  2d  Police  Battalion,  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant  O'Connor,  have  left  for  Maldah,  and  I  have  sent  instructions  to  the 
magistrate  to  proceed  with  them  to  the  scene  of  the  disturbances. 

2.  I  have  not  had  any  report  from  Mr.  Spankie  regarding  the  attack  on  the 
Buckrabad  factory,  mentioned  in  the  "  Hurkaru  "  newspaper  of  the  24th  instant, 
Indeed,  were  it  not  for  private  information  received  from  an  unofficial  source, 
I  should  be  ignorant  of  any  actual  disturbances  having  occurred  in  the  Maldah 
District,  Mr.  Spankie  having,  unfortunately,  chosen  this  particular  time  to  leave 
the  station  on  settlement  duty.  I  could  have  wished  that  an  officer  of  greater 
promptitude  and  energy  had  been  in  charge  of  the  district  at  such  a  crisis. 

3.  Mr.  Beaufort  has,  I  understand,  proceeded  to  Aurungabad,  under  instruc- 
tions sent  to  him  by  telegraph,  and  I  hope  to  learn  further  particulars  of  the  dis- 
turbances in  that  quarter,  on  my  arrival  at  Berhampore  to-morrow  morning. 

4.  My  Maldah  correspondent  informs  me  that  letters  had  been  intercepted, 
calling  upon  the  ryots  of  Mr.  Gray's  factories  to  rise,  but  no  intimation  of  this  has 
been  sent  to  me  by  the  magistrate. 

P.S. — Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  received  a  report  from  the  magistrate  of 
Rajshahye,  of  a  disturbance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nattore,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  particulars  :< — 

A  Mr.  White,  of  the  Deegha  factory,  while  out  on  horseback,  was  attacked  by 
some  200  of  his  ryots  ;  he  himself  escaped,  but  his  horse  was  wounded  by  a  blow 
from  a  latee,  and  one  of  his  servants  was  severely  handled,  having  his  head  cut 
open,  and  much  swollen  and  disfigured  in  consequence.  Mr.  Metcalfe,  the 
assistant  in  charge  of  the  Nattore  sub-division  (who  proceeded  to  the  spot  nest 
morning),  has  succeeded  in  apprehending  about  10  of  the  parties  engaged  in  this 
outrage,  who  are  ryots  of  Jogendernairn  Rae,  one  of  the  Pootea  zemindars,  who 
has  just  attained  his  majority,  an  event  which  terminates  the  lease  of  his  estates 
held  by  the  Messrs.  Watson,  under  the  court  or  wards,  and  is  likely  to  lead  to 
further  disputes. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  adverting  to  the  prevalent  excitement  among 
the  indigo  ryot6,  I  have  sanctioned  Mr.  Lu>hington's  proposal,  immediately  to 
dispatch  a  party  of  50  men  of  the  police  battullion  to  the  scene  of  the  above 
disturbance,  and  to  depute  Mr.  Taylor,  the  officiating  joint  magistrate,  with  a 
siir.ilary  party  to  Pootea,  to  remain  there  until  the  question  of  the  renewal  or 
otherwise  of  the  lease  of  the  Messrs.  Watson  is  settled.  I  would  also  beg  leave 
strongly  to  urge  the  expediency  of  an  officer  with  full  powers  beiug  at  ouce 
appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  Nattore  sub-division,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Chapman, 
resigned. 


From  A.  R.  Young,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Hajshahye  (No.  1368),  dated  the  30th  March  1860. 

Sir, 

I  am  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  No.  618,  dated  the 
26th  instant,  and  in  reply  to  state,  that  if  the  2d  Police  Battalion  cannot  supply 
men  enough  for  all  the  districts  of  your  division,  north  of  the  Ganges,  where 
there  is,  or  may  be  excitement,  the  Lieutenant  Governor  desires  that  you  will 
call  upon  Captain  Pughe  for  a  sufficient  party  for  Maldah,  as  he  has  plenty  of 
men  to  spare.  Thus  the  Maldah  and  Moorshedabad  districts  may  be  provided 
for  from  Captain  Pughe's  battalion,  and  the  Ghoorka  regiment. 

2.  The  orders  issued  by  you  to  Mr.  Lushington,  the  magistrate  of  Rajshahye, 
with  reference  to  the  recent  outbreak  in  the  Nattore  sub-division,  are  approved. 

3.  With 
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3.  With  reference  to  the  remarks  contained  in  the  second  para,  of  the  post- 
script to  your  letter,  regarding  the  expiry  of  the  lease  held  by  Messrs.  Watson 
&  Co.,  of  the  estate  of  the  Pootea  Zemindar  Jogendernarain  Rae,  I  am  to  observe, 
that  whilst  the  peace  must  be  kept,  you  will  of  course  bear  in  mind  the  neces- 
sity for  all  public  officers  scrupulously  to  abstain  from  using  influence,  or 
interfering  in  any  way  in  what  seems  to  be  wholly  a  private  affair  of  business. 


(No.  1369.) 

Copy  of  para.  1  forwarded  to  Captain  /.  R.  Pughey  Commandant,  3d  Bengal 

Police  Battalion,  for  his  information. 


(No.  1370.) 

Copy  of  para.  1  forwarded  to  the  Inspector  of  Police  Battalions  in  Bengal. 


From  Lord  H.  U.  Broxtne,  Under  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to 
J.  S.  Spankie,  Esq.,  Magistrate  and  Collector  of  Maldah  (No.  1372),  dated  the 
30th  March  1860. 

Sir 

I  am  directed  to  inform  you  that  the  Lieutenant  Governor  has  been  pleased  to 
appoint  you  to  officiate,  until  further  orders,  as  Joint  Magistrate  and  Deputy 
Collector  of  Kajshahye.  « 

1 

2.  I  am  desired  to  state,  that  your  present  transfer  is  in  consequence  of  a  report 
from  the  Commissioner,  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract : — 

*'  I  have  not  had  any  report  from  Mr.  Spankie  regarding  the  attack  in  the 
Buckrabad  factory,  mentioned  in  the  "Hurkaru"  newspaper  of  the  24th  instant. 
Indeed,  where  it  not  for  private  information,  received  from  an  unofficial 
source,  I  should  be  ignorant  of  any  actual  disturbance  having  occurred  in  the 
Maldah  district,  Mr.  Spankie  having  unfortunately  chosen  this  particular  time 
to  leave  the  station  on  settlement  duty.  I  could  have  wished  that  an  officer  of 
greater  promptitude  and  energy  had  been  in  charge  of  the  district  at  such  a 
crisis." 


From  Lord  H.  (J.  Browne,  Under  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to 
6'.  H.  C.  'J'ayler,  Esq.,  Officiating  Joint  Magistrate  and  Deputy  Collector  of 
Rajshahye  (No.  1371),  dated  the  30th  March  I860. 

Sir, 

I  am  directed  to  inform  you,  that  the  Lieutenant  Governor  has  been  pleased 
to  appoint  you  to  officiate,  until  further  orders,  as  Magistrate  and  Collector  of 
Maldah. 

2.  You  are  requested  to  leave  Rajshahye  at  once,  and  to  take  charge  of  your 
new  office  as  soon  as  possible. 


From  /.  S.  Spankie,  Esq.,  Magistrate  of  Maldah,  to  the  Secretary  to  the 
Government  of  Bengal,  Fort  William  (No.  69),  dated  Maldah,  30th  March 
1860. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  No.  1205,  dated 
26th  instant. 

1  am  not  aware  what  reports  might  have  been  current  in  Calcutta  regarding 
the  ryots  of  this  district,  but  immediately  on  my  hearing  of  the  attack  on  the 
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factory  of  Buckrabad,  I  wrote  to  the  Commissioner  for  troops,  and  to  you  for  a 
copy  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor's  Notification.  I  al*o  issued  a  proclamation  to 
the  ryots  of  this  district,  in  which  I  informed  thorn  of  my  having  sent  for  a 
regiment.  I  then  started  for  fluckrabad,  and  I  should  have  answered  your  letter 
earlier  had  I  bi?en  in  receipt  of  it,  but  I  have  just  returned  from  the  mofussil, 
and  find  it  here  awaiting  my  arrival. 

Buckrabad  factory  was  attacked  by  about  iioO  or  300  men,  who  entered  the 
sherista  where  the  accounts  are  kept,  collect  >d  them  together,  and  burnt  the 
greatest  portion.  The  rest  ihey  through  down  a  well,  which  is  situated  within 
the  compound  of  the  house.  They  then  attacked  the  residence  of  Mr.  Rich, 
who  was  absent  at  that  time,  carried  off  several  valuable  guns  and  a  sword, 
destroyed  his  wearing  apparel,  and  made  a  bonfire  of  his  gun  cases  and  some 
other  property.  I  took  tiie  evidence  of  the  plaintiff  and  his  witnesses,  and  also 
arrested  some  ot  the  principal  defendants,  in  all  17  men,  after  which  I  returne  I 
to  the  station. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  ryots  on  this  side  of  the  Ganges  were 
instigated  to  this  act  of  violence  by  ryots  of  the  Moorshedabad  district.  Buck- 
rabad factory  belongs  to  Mr.  David  Andrew,  in  whose  factories  Kalapanee  and 
Ankoora,  the  first  disturbance  in  this  part  of  Bengal  commenced.  The  reason 
of  the  riot  is  to  me  obvious  enough.  The  ryots  had  been  ill-treated  for  some  time 
by  the  factory  servants,  and  were  consequently  forced  into  this  rebellion. 

I  may  add,  that  the  attack  on  Buckrabad  was  unexpected  ;  in  fact,  the  absence 
of  Mr.  Rich  from  his  own  factory  at  such  a  crisis  proves  the  above  assertion. 


From  A.  B.  Voting,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Rajshahye  (No.  1448),  dated  the  2d  April  1860. 

Sir, 

•  No.  69,  dated         I  am  directed  to  forward  to  you  the  accompanying  copy  of  a  letter*  from  Mr. 
the  aoth  ultimo.     Spankie,  the  Magistrate  of  Malda,  reporting  the  particulars  of  an  attack  made 
by  the  ryots  of  his  district  on  the  Buckrabad  factory. 

2.  The  Lieutenant  Governor  considers  it  very  extraordinary  that  he  should 
receive  on  the  2d  April  the  first  account  from  the  magistrates  of  this  very  serious 
case,  which  occurred  on  the  20th  of  March.  As  the  usual  means  of  communi- 
cation were  available,  the  absence  of  the  magistrate  from  his  Sudder  station  does 
not  fully  explain  this  delav. 

The  magistrate  will  ot  course  spare  no  pains  to  bring  to  justice  all  the  leaders 
in  this  outrage. 

He  reports,  that  the  ryots  had  been  forced  into  this  crime  (which  he  with  great 
impropriety  of  expression  terms  "rebellion")  by  the  ill-treatment  they  have 
suffered  for  some  time  past  from  the  factory  servants ;  but  he  says  nothing  of  any 
steps  taken  for  the  punishment  of  those  who  have  so  ill-treated  the  ryots,  or  for  the 
protection  of  the  ryots  from  a  continuance  of  such  ill-treatment  from  the  same 
servants  in  future. 

This  is  not  a  creditable  omission.  The  magistrate  must  forthwith  proceed  to 
the  spot,  and  inquire  thoroughly  into  that  side  of  the  case,  aud  if  the  factory 
servants  can  be  proved  to  be  guilty  of  anything  which  makes  them  liable  o 
criminal  prosecution,  they  should  be  immediately  prosecuted  with  the  utmost 
rigour  of  the  law. 

Similarly,  if  the  masters  of  those  servants  can  be  proved  guilty  of  the  like 
conduct,  they  should  be  prosecuted  in  like  manner. 

Whilst  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  punish  promptly  and  severely  such  an  out- 
break as  this,  it  is  no  less  incumbent  ou  the  magistrate,  in  the  cause  of  justice 
and  order,  to  exert  himself  in  order  to  the  punishment  or  prosecution,  if  possible, 
of  those  guilty  of  offences  which  drive  poor  people  to  such  violent  and  criminal 
outrage. 
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Prom  A.  R.  Young,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to 
H.  Muspratt,  Esq.,  Officiating  Magistrate  and  Collector  of  Pubna  (No. 
1191),  dated  the  24th  March  I860'. 

Sir, 

I  am  directed  to  inform  you  that  the  Lieutenant  Governor  has  been  pleased  to 
appoint  you  to  officiate  as  Joint  Magistrate  and  Deputy  Collector  of  Backergungc. 

3.  On  being  relieved  of  your  office  by  Mr.  A.  J.  R.  Bainbridge,  you  will  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  join  your  appointment  at  Backerj;unge. 


(No.  1192). 

Copy  forwarded  to  the  Commissioner  of  Dacca  for  information. 


From  A.  B.  Young,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to  A.  J.  R. 
Bainbridge,  Esq.,  Officiating  Joint  Magistrate  and  Deputy  Collector  of  Backer- 
gunge  (No.  1189),  dated  the  24th  March  1860. 

Sir, 

With  reference  to  my  letter,  No.  502,  of  the  20th  instant,  to  the  address  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Dacca,  giving  you  leave  of  absence  for  three  weeks,  I  am 
directed  to  state  that  the  Lieutenant  Governor  regrets  that  the  exigencies  of  the 
service  render  it  necessary  for  him  to  withhold  that  indulgence  for  the  present. 

2.  You  have  been  appointed  to  officiate  as  magistrate  and  collector  of  Pubna, 
and  I  am  to  request  that  you  will  join  that  appointment  with  all  possible 
expedition. 


(No.  1190.) 

Copy  forwarded  to  the  Commissioner  of  Dacca  for  information,  in  continuation 
of  letter,  No.  502,  of  the  20 ih  instant. 


From  Henry  Muspratt,  Esq.,  Officiating  Magistrate  and  Colli  ctor  of  Pubna,  to 
A.  Ji.  Young,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  dated  Pubna, 
the  28th  March  1860. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter,  No.  1191,  dated  the 
24th  instant,  informing  me  that  I  have  been  appointed  to  officiate  as  joiut  magis- 
trate and  deputy  collector  of  Backergunge,  and  as  this  appointment  is  an  inferior 
one  to  that  1  now  hold,  I  have  the  honour  to  solicit  his  Honor  the  Lieutenant 
Govt  rnor  of  Bengal  that  I  may  be  informed  why  I  have  been  removed  from  my 
present  appointment. 


From  A.  R.  Young,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to 
H.  Muspratt,  Esq.,  Officiating  Magistrate  and  Collector  of  Pubna  (No.  1451), 
dated  the  2d  April  1860. 

Sir, 

I  am  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  dated  the  28th  ultimo, 
requesting  to  be  informed  of  the  grounds  of  your  removal  from  the  acting 
appointment  held  by  you  in  the  Pubna  district,  and.  in  reply,  to  state  that  you 
have  been  appointed  to  act  elsewhere,  because  another  officer  has  been  appointed 
to  act  in  Pubna,  whom  the  Lieutenant  Governor  considers  better  qualified  for 
the  management  of  that  district  under  existing  circumstances  than  you  are. 

You  must  not  regard  this  change  at  all  in  the  light  of  a  punishment.  It  is 
caused  by  the  necessity  of  having  specially  selected  men  in  the  excited  districts 
at  the  present  moment. 
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From  F.  Gouldsbury,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  Circuit,  Rajshahye  Division,  to  the 
•    Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  No.  546,  dated  Rajshahye,  the  2d 
April  1860. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  report,  for  the  information  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor, 
that  on  my  return  to  Rain  pore  Bauleah  yesterday  morning,  I  found  that  uo  fur- 
ther disturbance  had  occurred  during  my  absence. 

2.  I  beg  to  annex  for  his  Honor's  perusal,  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  officiating 
magistrate  of  Pubna,  No.  144,  dated  the  27th  ultimo,  reporting  the  state  of  feel- 
ing which  he  found  to  prevail  among  the  ryots  of  Chatecan,  a  factory  of  Mr. 
Hills,  and  of  some  villages  in  the  Meerpoor  concern  ;  and,  with  reference  to  the 
concluding  paragraph,  to  state  that  I  have  requested  the  officer  commanding  the 
2d  police  battalion  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  detachment  in  the  Pubna  dis- 
trict to  150  men. 


From  Henry  Afuspratt,  Esq.,  Officiating  Magistrate  of  Pubna,  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Circuit,  Rajshahye,  No.  144,  dated  Pubna,  the  27th  March  1660. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  report  that  a  petition  having  been  presented  by  Azim 
and  others  during  my  absence  from  the  Sudder  station  on  collectorate  duties,  I 
started  for  the  spot  as  soon  as  my  tents  had  arrived. 

2.  I  found  that  the  dispute  was  between  three  of  the  ryots  of  Chatecan  and 
Mr.  A.  Hills,  of  Mi  ton  Factory.  The  factory  lies  in  the  Nuddea  district ;  T  found 
(March  26th)  the  feelings  of  the  people  there  and  in  the  neighbouring  villages 
were  against  the  planters  and  indigo  cultivation.  They  objected  to  the  "  Planters' 
beegah"  winch  is  measured  from  time  immemorial  by  a  hath  of  22  inches.  They 
complained  that  they  were  made  t<>  cultivate  more  bind  in  indigo  than  they  were 
allowed  to  cultivate  with  dban.  The  ryots  of  Chatecan  stated  that  the  magistrate 
of  Nuddea  had  come  to  Dhurrumpore,  some  10  or  12  miles  from  Chateean, 
and  had  said  no  more  indigo  was  to  be  grown. 

3.  They  also  showed  me  two  papers  from  the  Nuddea  magistrate,  but  which 
appear  more  like  copies  of  orders  passed  on  petitions,  and  though  it  is  stated  in 
them  that  ryots  having  taken  advances  are  bound  to  work  them  out,  yet  thesi  so 
called  pui  vvanahs  were  produced  to  show  that  it  was  the  order  of  Government  indigo 
should  not  be  grown.  After  I  had  explained  to  the  ryots  that  it  was  not  for  tne 
Government  to  order  the  zemindars  that  one  crop  should  be  grown,  and  not 
another,  and  that  if  they  had  entered  into  agreements  they  were  bound  to  act 
up  to  them,  aud  also  warned  them  against  following  the  evil  example  of  the  ryots 
in  the  Nuddea  district,  the  people  said  that  they  would  not  grow  indigo,  and  one 
man  said,  that  if  I,  or  the  Government  even,  said  they  were  to  grow  indigo,  that 
they  were  all  determined  to  be  of  one  mind  and  oppose  the  Government.  I  imme- 
diately arrested  this  man  for  contempt  of  court,  and  as  his  words  met  with  words 
of  approval  from  others,  I  have  put  the  man  on  his  defence  for  uttering  threat- 
ening words  likely  to  cause  a  serious  breach  of  the  peace. 

4.  I  warned  all  the  ryots,  that  if  they  were  under  engagements  to  sow  indigo, 
they  were  bound  to  do  so  ;  and  that  if  they  prevented  the  planters'  people  going 
near  the  lands,  or  acted  hostilely  towards  them  when  they  went  near  the  village, 
1  should  take  serious  notice  of  their  conduct,  and  that  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
planters,  defendants,  attempted  to  oppress  them,  they  were  to  come  and  complain 
to  me. 

5.  On  the  25th  I  had  asked  Mr.  Feirier,  of  the  Meerpore  concern,  regarding 
the  feelings  of  his  ryots.  His  reply  was,  that  they  were  alt  quite  quiet,  and  he 
was  not  aware  of  their  having  any  complaints  to  make.  On  my  way  to  Chateean 
I  passed  two  or  three  villages  belonging  to  Meerpore,  and  immediately  on  seeing 
tne  all  the  ryots  came  forward,  making  loud  complaints  regarding  the  oppression 
of  the  planter  and  bis  people.  These  ryots  also  believed  that  Government  had 
ordered  no  more  indigo  to  be  sown,  and  were  thunderstruck  when  I  told  them 
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that  Government  had  given  them  no  such  orders,  and  that  they  were  bound  to 
act  up  to  their  engagements  with  the  planters.  (It  is  very  plain  that  some  evil- 
disposed  persons  have  been  going  about  spreading  the  report  that  Government^ 
order  no  more  indigo  to  be  sown.)  When  talking  to  the  ryots,  and  asking  how  < 
much  land  they  held,  and  how  much  of  it  was  sown  in  iudigo,  one  man  said 
he  held  16  begahs,  and  12  were  sown  in  indigo.  On  questioning  this  man 
later  in  the  day,  in  the  presence  of  the  planter,  he  said  he  had  35  begahs,  and 
out  of  it  five  were  6own  in  indigo.  By  the  planter's  books  it  appeared  he  held 
32  beegahs,  not  25. 

6.  The  morning  grievances  of  the  ryots  were  much  altered  when  speaking 
before  the  planter,  who  had  his  papers  ready  to  show  the  quantity  of  land  held 
by  each  ryot.  Another  ryot,  an  old  man,  who  had  begged  me  to  shoot  him  in 
the  morning,  as  he  could  not  live  any  longer  on  account  of  the  oppression  of  the 
planter,  on  beiug  cross-questioned  by  the  planter  and  myself,  allowed  that  he 
had  formerly  sown  three  beegahs  annually  with  indigo,  and,  on  petitioning  Mr. 
Ferrier,  his  indigo  cultivation  had  been  reduced  to  two  beegahs;  and  that 
he  now  held  the  jote  of  another  man,  by  which  he  was  bound  to  grow  five  beegahs 
in  indigo,  but  he  had  never  jjone  to  Mr.  Ferrier  to  ask  him  to  reduce  the  five 
beegahs  to  four  or  three ;  another  grievance  was,  that  Mr.  Ferrier  made  the  ryots 
bed  go  of!'  the  indigo  lands  where  it  bordered  on  pasture  lands;  this  had  been 
done,  the  man  said,  for  the  last  three  years. 

7.  There  arc  four  villages,  belonging  to  Baboo  Ramrutton  Roy,  in  which 
indigo  is  grown.  About  60  of  the  ryots  came  with  the  Baboo's  man,  to  complain 
of  the  oppression  of  the  planter.  Many  complained  that  they  held  no  land,  and 
the  am een  of  the  factory  was  in  the  habit  of  trying  to  make  them  take  advances, 
and  placing  peadahs  over  them,  to  oppress  them.  They  had  never  gone  to  the 
factorv  to  complain.  Another  man's  complaint  was,  that  he  had  been  ordered 
by  the  ameen  to  sow  10  cottahs  more  than  his  engagement.  He  had  never  com- 
plained to  the  sahib  of  the  ameen's  conduct. 

8.  I  was  encamped  close  to  these  four  villages  in  January  last,  and  not  a  single 
word  of  complaint  was  made  to  me  against  the  planter,  or  his  people. 

9.  I  have  returned  to  Pubnah  for  the  quarterly  kist  day,  aud  shall  leave  to- 
morrow night  for  the  Mofussil,  to  try  and  keep  the  district  quiet.  If  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  police  battalion  could  send  me  50  more  sepoys,  I 
think  it  would  he  very  advisable  to  lei  me  have  them ;  not  that  I  think  the  ryots 
will  rise  at  present,  but  that,  hearing  of  the  disturbances  in  Nuddea,  they  may 
rise  also. 


From  A.  R.  Young,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Rajshahye  (No.  1568),  dated  the  9th  April  1860. 

Sir, 

I  am  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  No.  546,  dated  the 
2d  instant,  and,  in  reply,  to  state  that  the  Lieutenant  Governor  approves  of  your 
instructions  to  the  commandant  of  the  2d  Bengal  police  battalion,  to  increase 
the  strength  of  the  detachment  in  the  Pubna  district  to  150  men.  You  are  already 
aware  that  more  men  are  available  in  your  division  from  Captain  Pughe's  bat- 
talion, if  required. 

2.  With  reference  to  the  officiating  magistrate  of  Pubnah's  letter,  No.  144,  of 
which  a  copy  is  annexed  to  yours  now  under  acknowledgment,  I  am  directed  to 
observe,  that  it  will  be  proper  for  you  to  direct  Mr.  Muspratt,  when  ryots  com- 
plain of  being  "compelled"  to  cultivate  more  land  with  indigo  than  they  are 
"  allowed  "  to  cultivate  with  rice,  to  explain  to  them  carefully  that  no  one  has 
lawful  power  to  compel  them  to  cultivate  indigo,  or  anything  else,  unless  of  their 
own  free  will  they  agree  to  do  so;  but  that,  if  they  have  agreed  to  do  so  this 
year,  and  have  received  any  c«sh  advance  in  consideration  of  such  agreement, 
unless  they  fulfil  those  agreements  they  will  be  liable  to  pay  heavy  damages,  or 
to  be  imprisoned.    They  must,  therefore,  fulfil  their  agreements. 
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3.  The  Lieutenant  Governor  regrets  the  arrest  made  by  Mr.  Muspratt,  as  re- 
ported by  him  in  para.  3  of  his  letter.  Mr.  Muspratt  was  holding  no  court  at 
the  time,  and  the  arrest  for  "  contempt  of  court "  was  therefore  unwarranted  and 
absurd.  It  is  not  the  way,  in  reasoning  with  people,  when  you  wish  to  in  luce 
them  to  explain  the  real  state  of  their  minds,  to  put  them  in  gaol,  when  they 
can't  be  convinced.  Mr.  Muspratt's  conduct  to  a  man,  who  had  actually  done 
nothing  wrong,  was  arbitrary  and  irritating,  and  the  man  should  be  immediately 
released  from  custody. 

4.  The  story  told  by  Mr.  Muspratt,  in  para.  6  of  his  letter,  of  a  ryot  petition- 
ing to  be  allowed  by  the  indigo  planter  to  cultivate  a  smaller  proportion  of  his 
land  with  indigo  than  formerly,  is  not  so  narrated  as  to  give  the  impre-sion 
that  either  the  ryot,  the  planter,  or  the  magistrate  was  aware  that  ryots  are,  in 
the  theory  of  the  law,  free  agents. 


From  F.  Gouldsbury,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  Circuit  for  the  Division  of 
Rajshahye,  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal  (No.  560),  dated 
Rajsiiahve,  the  6th  April  1860. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  lo  annex,  for  the  information  of  the  Honourable  the  Lieu- 
tenant Governor,  a  copy  of  Mr.  Muspratt's  last  Weekly  Report,  showing  the 
state  of  matters  in  the  Pubna  district. 

2.  Everything  continues  quiet  in  Moorshedabad,  Rajshahve,  and  (as  far  as  I 
am  informed)  Malda;  but  until  Mr.  Tayler  takes  charge  of  the  latter  district 
(which  he  is  now  on  his  way  to  do),  I  cannot  expect  to  receive  regular  reports 
of  the  magistrate's  proceedings,  us  my  letter  of  yesterday  will  have  informed  you. 

3.  A  party  of  36  sowars,  from  Captain  Adlam's  regiment,  arrived  here  yester- 
day ;  but  I  have  received  no  instructions  respecting  them. 


FinsT  Weekly  Repokt  of  the  State  of  the  Indigo  Districts  in  Zillah  Pubna,  for  the 

Week  ending  31  March  1860. 

Paiktara  Concern,  in  Fcrguunah  Chatecan,  pertaining  toMcctan  factory,  is  situated  in 
the  Pubna  district ;  all  the  other  villages  pertaining  to  the  concern  lie  in  the  Nuddea  dis- 
trict. Three  of  the  villagers  of  Chateean  petitioned  that  the  factory  people  had  collected 
a  hand  of  men,  and  were  going  to  bow  indigo  on  their  land  by  force.  The  police  went  to 
the  spot,  and  reported  that  there  was  no  band  of  men  collected.  I  visited  this  village  on 
the  2<>th  ;  I  found  tbe  ryots  were  determined  not  to  sow  indigo.  1  explained  to  them  the 
folly  of  pursuing  such  a  course,  and  that  they  would  thereby  render  themselves  amenable 
to  law,  and  that  there  would  shortly  be  a  law  to  punish  them  severely,  if  they  hud  taken 
advance*  and  refused  to  sow.  One  man  I  arrested  for  contempt  of  court  and  uttering 
threatening  language  against  the  Government,  likely  to  lead  to  a  serious  breach  of  the  peace. 
Since  then,  Mr.  Parker,  the  manager  of  the  factory,  and  the  ryots  have  come  to  me.  The 
ryot*  have  begged  Mr.  Parker  to  let  bygones  be  bygones,  and  have  promised  to  sow  after 
the  first  shower  of  rain. 

The  villagers,  when  returning  home,  were  heard  by  the  Meerpore  people  to  say,  that 
they  would  sow,  and  would  not  join  the  disaffected  ryots  in  Nuddea. 

Meerpore  Concern. —  All  quiet  ;  the  ryots  say,  they  will  sow  after  the  first  rain.  The 
ryots  at  first  came,  and  complained  against  the  planter,  and  said  that  Government  had 
ordered  indigo  not  to  be  grown.  I  explained  to  them  that  Government  had  given  no  such 
order.  The  ryots  of  four  villages  in  the  zeniindaree  of  Baboo  Ramrutton  Roy  complained 
that  they  were  made  to  grow  more  indigo  than  they  engaged  for.  1  am  having  the  indigo 
lands  of  one  village  measured  to  see  if  there  is  any  truth  in  their  complaint. 

Mr.  Tripp  reported  that  the  ryots  of  Parsctlcv  and  Ghazecpore  factories,  belonging  to 
the  Ramundce  Concern,  arc  likely  to  rise.  I  visited  two  villages  belonging  to  the  former 
factory.  The  ryots  made  no  complaints,  and  said  they  would  sow  after  the  first  shower  of 
rain. 

First  Grade  Darogah,  Derasut  Oolla,  visited  the  Gazeejwrc  villages,  and  reports  that,  in 
accordance  with  my  orders,  he  explained  to  the  ryots  that  they  were  bound  to  act  up  to 
the  engagement.*,  and  that  he  found  the  ryots  peaceably  disposed,  and  not  likely  to  join  the 
disaffected  in  Nuddea. 

All 
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All  the  other  concerns  in  the  district  arc,  I  believe,  perfectly  quiet 
The  first  shower  of  rain  will  show  whether  the  ryots  will  act  up  to  their  engagements  or 
not ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  have  reason  to  think  that  all  the  rvots  are  watching  what  is 
going  on  in  the  Nuddca  and  Jcssore  districts,  and  that  should  the  present  lawless  assem- 
blages in  the  former  district  be  put  down  in  any  one  concern  noon,  thnt  the  whole  of  this 
district  will  remain  undisturbed.  The  measures  I  have  adopted  have  been  to  bring  planters 
and  ryots  together ;  to  let  the  ryots  state  their  demands,  and  give  utterance  to  any  com- 
plaints they  had  to  make  against  the  planters  and  their  factory  servants.  I  have  found 
this  plan  answer  well.  The  ryots  in  the  Mcerpore  Concern  (except  Amla  factory,  the 
villages  of  which  lie  in  Nuddea)  have  gone  to  the  manager,  Mr.  Fcrrier,  and  have  amica- 
bly settled  matters,  and  promise  to  act  up  to  their  agreement-?. 

But  all  that  I  have  done,  and  may  do,  to  keep  the  district  quiet  will,  I  fear,  be  labour 
lost,  if  some  decisive  measures  are  not  speedily  taken  to  put  down  the  gatherings  of  the 
ryots  in  the  Nuddea  district. 


From  A.  R.  Young,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Rajshahye  (No.  1580),  dated  the  9th  April  1860. 

Sir, 

1  am  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  No.  660,  dated  the 
6th  instant,  and,  with  reference  to  the  concluding  para,  thereof,  to  state  that  the 
party  of  36  sowars  from  Adlam's  Horse,  detached  to  Rampore  BauleaJi,  are 
intended  to  be  sent  by  you  to  any  place  where  their  presence  may  seem 
likely  to  be  useful. 


From  F.  A.  Luskin ffton,  Esq.,  Magistrate  of  Rajshahye,  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Circuit,  Rajshahye  Division  (No.  153),  dated  Rajshahye,  the  30th  March 
1860. 

Sir, 

In  reply  to  your  letter,  No.  517,  of  the  26th  instant,  I  have  the  honour  to 
inform  vou,  that  since  the  receipt  of  that  letter,  I  have  received  no  intelligence 
of  any  further  disturbances  connected  with  the  cultivation  of  indigo  in  this  dis- 
trict. On  the  contrary,  I  am  assured  from  various  quarters,  that  the  indigo 
sowings  have  been  completed  peacefully,  and  that  there  is  no  anticipation  of 
further  riots  ;  50  of  the  2d  Police  Battalion  are,  however,  at  Nattore,  under  the 
orders  of  Mr.  Metcalfe,  the  assistant  in  charge,  and  50  more  start  for  Pootea 
this  evening,  under  those  of  the  Joiut  Magistrate.  Mr.  Taylcr  and  I  have  every 
hope  that  this  demonstration  will  tend  entirely  to  extinguish  any  latent  inclina- 
tion that  may  have  existed  to  follow  the  example  of  the  ryots  in  the  neighbour- 
ing districts. 

2.  The  notifications  forwarded  from  Government  have  been  proclaimed  in  all 
villages  where  discontent  was  suspected,  and  measures  have  been  adopted  for 
the  immediate  apprehension  of  certain  ringleaders  in  the  attack  of  Mr.  Lyon's 
factory,  should  they  make  their  appearance  in  this  district. 


(No.  562.) 

Copy  forwarded  to  Government  in  continuation  of  this  Office  Letter,  No.  618, 

of  the  26th  ultimo. 


(No.  1616.) 

Copy  forwarded  for  the  information  of  the  Government  of  India  in  the  Home 
Department,  in  continuation  of  this  Office  Letter,  No.  1386,  dated  the  31st 
ultimo. 
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From  F.  Lushinaton,  Esq.,  Magistrate  of  Raj&hahye,  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Circuit,  Rajshahye  Division  (No.  168),  dated  Rajshahye,  the  10th  April  1800. 

Sir, 

Ik  continuation  of  my  report  submitted  last  week,  I  have  the  satisfaction  of 
informing  you  that  those  portions  of  this  district  where  there  is  indigo  cultiva- 
tion, have  remained  perfectly  quiet,  and  no  symptoms  of  riotous  disturbances 
have  manifested  themselves  ;  and  I  understand  from  the  planters  themselves  that 
they  anticipate  no  difficulty  in  their  sowings,  which  will  be  completed  in  all  this 
month  ;  until  such,  however,  is  the  case,  I  still  think  it  expedient  that  the 
troops  now  on  duty  in  the  indigo  cultivating  thannahs,  should  still  be  retained 
there. 

2.  With  reference  to  the  arrival  of  a  portion  of  the  Patna  Irregular  Horse,  as 
we  have  an  ample  supply  of  troops  in  the  police  battalion  for  every  purpose  for 
which  their  services  may  be  required,  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  you  should 
authorise  me  to  order  them  to  return  to  their  head  quarters. 


From  F.  Lushing  ton,  Esq.,  Magistrate  of  Rajshahye,  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Circuit,  Rajshahye  Division  (No.  160),  dated  Rajshahye  the  10th  April  1860. 

Sir, 

With  reference  to  your  intimation  that  owing  to  the  perfect  tranquillity  of 
this  district,  the  services  of  the  party  of  sowars  that  came  here  from  Berham- 
porc  are  not  likely  to  be  put  into  requisition,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  I  have 
this  day  given  Syud  Tuckeer,  resseldar  in  command,  directions  to  proceed  to 
Berhampore,  and  report  himself  to  the  adjutant  of  his  regiment,  at  present 
quartered  at  the  latter  station. 


(No.  694.) 

Copies  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  with  an 
intimation  that  Mr.  Lushiugton  has  been  directed  to  send  the  party  of  sowars 
over  to  Berhampore,  where  the  adjutant  of  their  regiment  is  at  present  quartered. 


From  77.  IV.  Alexander,  Esq.,  Officiating  Joint  Magistrate  of  Moorshedabad,  to 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Rajshahye  Division  (No.  303),  dated  Berhampore, 
the  loth  April  1860. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  I  returned  from  the  district  on  the  8th 
instant ;  I  went  to  Lallgollah  on  the  night  of  the  1st  instant,  in  accordance 
with  the  verbal  order  of  Mr.  Beaufort;  I  remained  there  two  days,  and  then 
went  on  to  Bhogwau^ola,  where  I  stayed  three  days,  and  from  there  proceeded 
to  Ackrigunge,  from  which  place  I  returned  to  the  Sudder  station  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Robinson.  During  the  whole  time  I  was  out,  everything  was  perfectly 
quiet ;  in  fact  no  complaint  Mas  made  either  by  planters  or  ryots  as  to  the  sowing 
of  indigo,  and  from  what  inquiries  I  made  at  the  time,  there  is  evidently  not 
the  slightest  apprehension  of  any  such  disturbance  taking]place  as  occurredjast 
month  within  the  subdivision  of  Aurungabad. 


(No.  599.) 

Communicated  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal. 
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(No.  1785.) 

Copy  forwarded  for  the  information  of  the  Government  of  India,  in  the  Home 
Department. 


From  F.  Gouldsbury,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  Circuit,  Rajshahye  Division,  to 
the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal  (No.  600J),  dated  on  the  River, 
16  April  1860. 

Sir, 

In  continuation  of  my  letter,  No.  546,  dated  the  2d  instant,  I  have  the  honour 
to  report,  for  the  information  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  that  finding  ou  my 
arrival  at  Aurungabad  on  Saturday  last,  that  Mr.  Furrell  and  Captain  Pughe 
were  at  Dhoolian  (about  10  miles  higher  up  the  river),  1  proceeded  to  the  latter 
place,  where  I  met  those  officers,  and  found  that  all  was  perfectly  quiet  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

Mr.  Furrell  informed  me  that  some  of  Mr.  Lyon's  ryots  at  Bunyagaon  had 
commenced  sowing  their  indigo  lands,  but  that  none  of  those  in  the  Aurungabad 
concern  had  shown  any  disposition  to  do  so ;  indeed,  so  far  from  such  beiug  the 
case,  a  large  body  of  them  had  come  into  Mr.  Furrell's  camp  a  few  days  pre- 
viously, and  deposited  their  ploughs,  of  which  I  observed  a  heap  in  from  of  the 
tents.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  no  cases  had  been  instituted  under  the 
new  Act,  for  breach  of  contract,  which  Mr.  Furrell  attributed  to  the  fact  of  no 
cash  advances  having  been  made  in  that  concern,  in  which  the  planter  is  also 
the  zemindar.  The  ryots  seem  fully  to  understand  the  provisions  of  the  Bill, 
and  say  that  all  who  have  taken  advances  will  sow,  and  the  rest  will  do  as  they 
like. 

3.  I  did  not  see  Mr.  Wood,  who  had  gone  into  Rajmahal,  but  from  what  Mr. 
Furrell  told  me,  he  appears  to  be  getting  on  well  with  the  investigation  of  the 
Bunyagaon  case,  in  which  about  35  of  the  principal  rioters  have  been  appre- 
hended. Mr.  W ood's  inquiries  into  this  case,  and  the  one  at  the  Ankoora  faetory, 
will  no  doubt  elicit  the  true  causes  of  the  disaffection  among  the  ryots  in  this 
quarter,  who  have  been  long  known  as  a  turbulent  set  of  people.  It  seems  to 
be  universally  admitted  that  the  oppressive  conduct  of  the  gomashta  of  the 
Ankoora  factory,  Meer  Tufuzzool  Hoosein,  was  the  immediate  exciting  cause  of 
the  late  disturbances,  which  would  not  have  reached  the  height  they  did  had 
prompt  and  effectual  measures  had  been  taken  for  their  suppression  by  the 
magisterial  authorities  at  Moorshedabad. 

4.  The  existing  tranquillity  is  no  doubt  attributable  chiefly  to  the  presence  of 
the  military  police,  as  well  a3  to  the  absence  of  any  cause  of  excitement,  but 
until  the  principals  in  the  attack  on  the  Bunyagaon  factory  are  punished,  and 
the  alleged  grievances  of  the  ryots  are  inquired  into,  and  redressed  as  far  as 
circumstances  will  admit,  I  do  not  expect  that  the  quietude  will  be  permanent; 
on  this  account,  I  would  not  advise  the  withdrawal  of  the  military  police  for 
some  time  to  come,  though  I  think  the  strength  of  the  force  might,  without  risk, 
be  reduced. 


From  A.  W.  Bainbridge,  Esq.,  Officiating  Magistrate  of  Pubna,  to  A.  R.  Young, 
Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  dated  11  April  1860. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  reporl  that  Mr.  Deputy  Magistrate  Lingham's  report  of 
the  case  at  Neschindepore  has  just  come  in.  The  riot  appears  to  have  been  most 
serious,  and  he  appears  to  have  carried  forbearance  much  too  far.  Two  of  the 
police  battalion  were  severely  wounded,  their  bodies  not  recovered,  and  two 
otber  persons  wounded.  Mr.  Lingham  also  has  been  maltreated.  The  dak  is 
just  leaving,  I  will  send  his  report  as  soon  as  it  is  copied.    The  whole  of  the 
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detachment  here,  47  rank  and  file,  will  start  to-night  in  fishing  boats,  and  ought 
to  arrive  in  a  day  and  a  half. 

I  shall  precede  them,  us  before  reported,  and  shall  probably  write  to  Furrecd- 
pore  for  a  wing  of  the  Kamroop  Regiment. 


From  G.  L.  Harris,  Esq.,  Assistant  Magistrate  in  Charge,  to  A.  JR.  Young,  Esq.r 
Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  Fort  M  illiam  (No.  190),  dated  Pubna, 
12  April  1860. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  enclose,  us  instructed  by  Mr.  A.  J.  R.  Bainbridge,  a  copy 
of  the  letter  received  yesterday  from  Mr.  E.  'f.  Lingham,  deputy  magistrate  of 
Comercollv. 

I  have  also  to  observe,  that  Mr.  A.  J.  R.  Buinbridge,  upon  its  receipt,  de.spatched 
an  express  to  Furreedporo  for  200  men  of  the  Kamroop  Regiment  to  be  sent 
at  once  to  the  scene  of  the  affray. 


From  E.  F.  Linghant,  Esq.,  Deputy  Magistrate  of  CommercoHy,  to  //.  Mu»- 
pratt,  Esq.,  Officiating  Magistrate  of  Pubna,  dared  Neschindepore,  10  April' 
1800. 

Sir, 

I  bj-o  to  lay  the  following  report  of  a  serious  affray,  which  has  this  day 
occurred,  before  you. 

In  i.ln  dience  to  your  instruction,  contained  in  letter,  dated  7th  April,  I  pro- 
ceeded at  midnight  of  the  7th  instant,  with  24  of  the  military  police,  which  you 
directed  should  accompany  me. 

Owing  to  adverse  winds,  we  did  not  reach  Neschindepore  until  the  evening  of 
he  9th. 

On  the  morning  of  the  10th,  I  crossed  the  men  (30  in  number),  and  taking 
their  baggage  with  us,  with  the  intentiou  of  proceeding,  after  the  investigation 
of  the  Jungul  cases,  to  Befuabaria,  at  which  place  also  the  ryots  seemed  to  be 
collecting,  I  directed  them  to  march  to  Jungul,  about  four  miles  distant.  In 
'order  to  avoid  any  appearance  of  force,  I  left  the  police  on  their  march,  and  took 
with  me  my  nazir  and  four  burkundauzes  to  take  evidence  in  the  cases.  On. 
arriving  within  a  mile  of  the  vilhige,  Mr.  Durand  rode  up  to  me  to  say  the  nazir 
had  entreated  him  to  intimate  that  he  and  his  burkundauzes  had  been  set  upon  ; 
at  the  same  time  directing  my  attention  to  a  small  army  of  lateeals,  which  was 
assembled  about  half  a  mile  without  the  village,  on  a  rising  ground.  I  imme- 
diately rode  to  the  assembled  men  with  the  intention  of  conferring  with  them; 
but  as  they  made  off  I  requested  Mr.  Durand  to  assist  me  in  covering  my  bun- 
knndauzes  (  we  were  both  on  horseback),  and  if  possible  to  apprehend  with  me  a 
few  of  the  rioters  for  evidence  sake.  1  found  the  huts  Hull  of  armed  men,  and 
they  were  endeavouring  to  carry  off  my  police  burkundauaes. 

2.  Thinking  that  a  little  show  of  force  would  intimidate  the  rioters,  I  rode  off 
to  bring  up  the  military  police,  who  were,  with  their  baggage,  mere  than  two 
miles  in  the  rear.  I  divided  them,  and  sent  a  party  of  10,  with  a  nail;,  to  the 
right,  another  to  the  left,  to  keep  outside  the  village  and  prevent  the  escape  of 
any  armed  men,  giving  them  strict  injunction  not  to  use  unnecessary  force.  I 
took  wit  h  me  eight  men,  and  went  up  to  my  burkundauzes,  and  without  violence, 
to  seize  a  few  ringleaders  of  the  riot. 

3.  I  then  found  a  large  body  of  above  1,200  men  armed  with  spears,  swords, 
bamboos,  and  shields,  drawn  up  in  a  threatening  attitude.  They  began  to  attack 
my  men,  audi,  observing  they  were  really  determined  to  set  upon- them,  with  the 
utn  ©*t  anxiety  not  to  *aed  bloody  directed  the  men  to  fall  back*  But  they  were 
excited^  as  the  weapons  of  war  and  all  were  flying  about  as  in  all  directions ;  £ 
heard  a  shot  fired.  Mr.  Ducand.  was  far  from  the  Tillage,  as  I  had  requested 
him  uot  to  accompany  me.    I  sent  foe  htm,  and  entreated  him  to  prevent  any- 
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firing  whilst  I  got  the  men  together,  for,  although  they  Mere  attacking  the 
military  police,  I  was  most  anxious  not  to  use  force.  The  men,  losing  all  obe- 
dience, began  to  return  the  spears  and  clods  with  fire.  In  this  state  it  was  im- 
possible to  control  them  ;  hence  I  ordered  an  instant  retreat,  using,  as  I  cannot 
too  frequently  impress  upon  you,  all  my  power  to  prevent  bloodshed.  Seeing  us 
falling  back,  the  enemy  (for  I  can  call  them  by  no  other  name)  made  a  furious 
onset,  flanking  us,  and  throwing  their  spears,  bamboos,  clods,  bones,  and  every- 
thing at  the  men  within  their  reach  ;  wo  were  injured,  they  had  completely  flanked 
us,  and  were  drunk  with  excitement.  Still  I  begged  of  the  men  not  to  return  their 
attack.  I  endeavoured  to  present  a  front,  and  then  fall  back,  but  the  men  were 
broken  ;  they  kept  up  an  irregukir  fire,  aud  would  not.  form.  I  endeavoured  to  par- 
ley with  the  opposite  side,  but  they  returned  my  entreaty  with  a  shower  of  weapons. 
It  was  beyond  human  power  to  stop  the  firing,  which  was  however  ineffectual, 
and  1  was  in  front  the  whole  time  turning  their  muskets  in  the  air,  or  taking  the 
caps  off  the  nipples  just  as  they  presented,  or  standing  before  their  muskets  as 
they  were  about  to  fire,  at  the  same  time  holding  up  my  hand  to  the  enemy  as  a 
sign  of  peace.  We  were  assailed  with  a  perfect  showeT  of  spears,  bones,  &c.  The 
men  were  upon  me,  the  seapoys  fairly  retreated.  I  defended  myself  with  a  slight 
riding  cane,  and  then  dismounted  to  show  the  men  I  was  determined  to  remain 
with  them.  On  they  came  in  hundreds,  pelting  and  striking  on  all  sides.  I  was 
knocked  down,  two  sepoys  also  fell,  and  then  the  men  fairly  bolted  ;  alas  !  they  jUngul  a&ar, 
fairly  bolted.  My  efforts  to  rally  them  und  bring  off  the  wounded  men  were  i860, 
unavailing ;  I  tried  to  go  up  to  one  myself,  but  was  surrounded  and  ill-treated  ; 
I  then  thought  to  follow  up  my  retreating  men,  but  was  overpowered,  and  fell  to 
the  ground.  One  man,  more  excited  than  the  rest,  lifted  his  tulwar  to  make  a 
blow  at  my  head  whilst  I  was  down,  but  providentially  (as  I  am  told)  a  sepoy 
came  up  with  his  drawn  sword  aud  helped  mc. 

4.  After  this  I  have  no  recollection  of  what  happened.  I  am  informed,  that  the 
sepoys  seeing  me  fall,  rallied  and  fired ;  but  be  all  this  as  it  may,  Jam  happy  to 
state,  that  I  did  not  notice  one  man  on  the  opposite  side  fall.  But  I  am  grieved 
to  add,  that  the  two  poor  sepoys  were  speared  and  rifled,  and  that  two  other  men, 
including  a  village  cbowkeedar,  are  severely  wounded. 

5.  Let  me  entreat  of  you,  sir,  to  bear  in  mind  my  unremitting  efforts 
throughout  this  affray,  to  prevent  the  shedding  of  blood.  I  find,  however,  that 
Ramrutton  and  others  had  assembled  men  at  Jungul  as  soon  as  he  heard  you  had 
written  for  me  to  go  to  the  spot. 

6.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  powerful  zemindars  are  taking  advantage  of  the 
existing  indigo  disturbances,  to  vent  i  heir  spleen  on  those  with  whom  they  have 
previously  disputed  either  at  law  or  otherwise. 

7.  Seven  prisoners  are  with  me. 

8.  I  would  feel  obliged  by  your  coming  down  to  this  quarter  to  investigate  this 
affray.  I  am  just  off  to  Tiarna,  of  the  Nowbatta  concern,  where  I  intend  to 
remain  with  the  men.  I  have  directed  some  civil  police  to  come  from  Khoksa 
and  Pangsa  Thaunas,  and  would  merely  mention  to  you,  sir,  that  dependence  is 
not  to  be  placed  on  these  military  irregulars.  We  must  either  be  content  to 
permit  the  assemblage  of  large  bodies  of  zemindars'  latcels  on  the  face  of  the 
country,  or  be  supplied  with  European  troops  to  defend  Our  persons  and 
authority. 


From  A.  W.  Bainbridge,  Esq.,  Officiating  Magistrate  of  Pubna,  to  A.  R.  Young, 
Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  dated  13  April  1860. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  I  arrived  here  with  417  sepoys,  in  fast 
-sailing  boats,  on  the  evening  of  tlie  12th. 

I  found  the  villages  in  which  the  riot  occurred  deserted,  and  the  police  in 
possession. 

There  is  no  present  probability  of  further  disturbance. 

The  ryots  in  the  neighbouring  concerns  of  Messrs,  Savi  and  Kenny  are  quiet. 
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One  of  the  wounded  sepoys,  and  the  body  of  a  villager,  said  to  have  died  from 
a  musket  shot  received  in  the  riot,  were  recovered  yesterday. 

The  sepoy  is  not  dangerously  hurt,  and  the  wounded  peada  will  recover. 

No  trace  of  the  other  sepoy  is  forthcoming  ;  there  is  little  doubt  he  is  dead,  and 
his  corps  made  away  with. 

I  have  offered  200  rupees  reward  for  certain  information  of  his  fate. 

The  case  is  in  a  fair  way  to  be  proved  clearly  against  the  principals,  some  chow- 
dari  of  Baleakundcc  and  a  gomashta  of  Ramrutton  Roy,  of  Narail,  but  they  are 
not  yet  in  custody  ;  no  steps  were  taken  or  evidence  recorded  before  my  arrival. 

The  riot  at  present  appears  to  have  been  premeditated,  and  entirely  unprovoked. 
I  am  inclined  to  attribute  it  partly  to  old  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  principals,  and 
partly  to  the  present  dissatisfaction  regarding  indigo. 

Mr.  Linghani  thinks  Ramrutton's  amlah  have  special  ill-feeling  towards  himself 
for  past  official  conduct.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Lingham's 
life  was  saved  by  the  Sikli  havildar. 

I  think  the  results  of  his  expedition  rather  owing  to  his  mistaken  reluctance  to 
allow  the  sepoys  to  use  their  weapons  than  to  cowardice  on  their  part. 

Before  leaving  Pubna  I  sent  a  prcssiug  requisition  to  Captain  Drew  for  200 
men  of  the  Kamroop  Regiment  to  be  marched  forthwith  to  Baleakundee,  about 
six  miles  from  this  ;  I  expect  them  to-morrow,  and  propose  keeping  100  of  them 
here  until  after  the  sowings.  The  only  other  places  where  affairs  look  threatening 
arc  Belnaberry,  where  Mr.  Imbert  reports  that  the  ryots  are  breaking  his  indigo 
and  maltreating  his  servants,  and  Ghazipore,  in  the  Meerpore  concern. 

I  have  sent  Mr.  Lingham  with  50  men  and  the  Sub-Lieutenant  to  Belnaberry ; 
this  large  force  was  necessary,  as  the  poor  fellow  has  lost  all  confidence  and  would 
not  go  without,  which  it  was  essential  he  should  do,  as  rain  fell  this  evening. 

I  have  written  to  Mr.  Harris  to  go  to  Ghazipore  witli  15  men,  who  are  in 
Pubna,  and  remain  there  until  after  the  sowings ;  both  will  send  for  the  ryots  and 
explain  the  object  of  Government  and  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  which  I  have  had 
clearly  drawn  up. 

If  tilings  are  settled  at  Belnaberry,  Mr.  Lingham  will  return  and  remain  in 
charge  of  the  Kamroops  here  until  after  the  sowings. 

1  propose  remaining  until  the  chief  rioters  are  in  custody. 

1  have  sent  for  Ramruttun's  head  servant  in  these  parts,  and  when  he  comes 
shall  take  measures  which  will  speedily  secure  the  attendance  of  his  gomashta ; 
the  ethers  I  must  arrest,  as  I  can  carry  force,  if  necessary,  when  I  have  ascer- 
tained where  they  are. 

The  other  100  of  the  Kamroops  who  will  not  be  wanted  will  return  to  Fur- 
reedpore. 


From  Major  T.  Rattray,  Inspector  of  Military  Poliee  Battalions  in  Bengal,  to 
A.  R.  Young,  Eso,.,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  Fort  William 
(No.  244),  dated  Barrackpore,  17  April  1860. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  forward  for  the  information  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor, 
copy  of  letter  No.  115,  dated  16th  instant,  from  Lieutenant  Reeves,  commanding 
2d  Battalion  Bengal  Police,  together  with  copy  of  translation  of  report  from 
Havildar  Sceboo  Khan,  commanding  a  detachment  in  the  Pubnah  district,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  detachment  had  been  compelled  to  retire  before  a  mob 
of  half-armed  villagers. 

2.  From  the  2d  para,  of  Lieutenant  Reeves'  letter,  it  appears  that  the  detach- 
ment did  not  number  more  than  20  men,  but  even  this  number,  small  as  it  was, 
ought  never  to  have  retired.  I  can  scarcely  believe  that  any  magistrate  would 
have  ordered  the  men  to  run  away  rather  than  stand  on  the  defence,  however 
such  is  deliberately  stated  by  the  halvidar,  but  I  must  refrain  from  making  any 
further  remarks  on  the  subject  until  I  hear  something  more  definite.  As  I  con- 
clude, the  magistrate  has  reported  the  matter  to  the  Government,  I  have  the 
honour  to  request  that  I  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  it. 
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From  Lieutenant  G.  J.  Reeves,  Commanding  2d  Bengal  Police  Battalion,  to 
Mnjor  T.  Rattray,  Inspector  Military  Police  Battalions,  Lower  Provinces 
(No.  115),  dated  Rampore  Beauleah,  15  April  1860. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  forward  herewith  translation  of  a  letter  from  Havildar 
Seebo  Khan,  commanding  detachment  in  the  Pubna  district,  to  Sub-Lieutenant 
Issuree  Sing,  and  sent  on  to  me  in  original,  detailing  an  affair  in  which  the  ha- 
vildar and  his  party  were  apparently  worsted  by  a  l>ody  of  rioters  on  the  10th 
instant. 

2.  This  is  but  an  exparte  statement,  but  should  the  magistrate  have  really 
given  the  order  not  to  stand  on  the  defence,  but  ran  away,  such  alone  i9  quite 
sufficient  to  have  caused  the  disgraceful  termination  ;  again,  the  latter  proceeds 
in  charge  of  a  small  party  of  about  20  men,  and  instead  of  keeping  them  to- 
gether at  the  commencement,  breaks  up  his  already  disproportionate  force  into 
small  parties;  they  are  immediately  surrounded,  and  have  to  rejoin  each  other 
in  the  midst  of  a  tumultuous  mob ;  thus  confusion  must  have  reigned  from  the 
very  beginning. 

3.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  after  capturing  seven  of  the  rioters,  and 
being  able  to  keep  possession  of  them,  the  party  should  still  have  been  obliged 
to  retire. 


Translation  of  an  Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Havildar  Shccbho  Khan,  Commanding 
Detachment  2d  Bengal  Police  Battalion,  in  the  Pubna  District,  to  Sub-Lieutenant 
Issuree  Sing. 

Extract. — At  3  p.  m.  the  next  day  we  marched  again,  and  arrived  in  the  evening  at 
Nccsan|M>re  Factory,  where  we  remained  all  night  In  the  morning,  agreeably  to  the 
orders  of  the  magistrate  accompanying  us,  we  got  readv,  and  marched  to  a  village,  called 
"  Pecrarcc."  When  we  arrived  there,  the  magistrate  divided  us  into  three  parties,  sending 
one  to  the  cast  of  the  village,  another  to  the  west,  and  marching  in  the  village  himself 
with  the  remainder.  We  were  almost  immediately  surrounded  by  about  2,000  men, 
armed  with  spears,  bows,  and  arrows,  and  latees ;  they  came  on,  anc  I  wounded  the  magis- 
trate's horse  with  a  spear ;  that  officer  fell  off,  and  the  party  having  rejoined,  by  order  of 
the  havildar,  commenced  firing  ;  on  this  the  magistrate  said,  "  if  you  fire,  I  will  have  you 
punished     what  could  we  then  do  ? 

In  this  way  the  rioters  came  down  upon  us;  the  Sahib  then  said,  "  Don't  fire,  but  run 
away  ;"  we  did  so,  and  during  this  time  Sepoys  Sentuhul  of  the  8th  Company,  and  Peer 
Mahommcd,  of  the  7th  Company,  were  wounded,  and  fell,  and  were  Beized  by  the  vil- 
lagers ;  it  is  not  known  if  they  are  killed  or  not.  When  we  got  outside  the  village,  the 
magistrate  ordered  us  to  surround  the  place  again. 

It  is  stated  that  the  rioters  were  men  from  52  villages  ;  one  man  was  conspicuous 
amongst  them,  from  which  direction  there  was  some  firing ;  he  and  others  surrounded  the 
Sahcb,  and  the  havildar  seeing  this,  ordered  the  men  to  fire;  on  this  the  rioters  ran  away, 
and  we  captured  seven  of  them  ;  we  then,  with  the  Sahib,  returned  to  the  factory. 

The  Sahib  gave  us  no  warning  of  being  thus  employed,  and  we  were  taken  quite 
unawares. 

The  above  occurrence  took  place  on  Tuesday  the  10th.  • 

Rejiorted  for  the  information  of  the  Commanding  Officer  by  Seebhoo  Khan,  havildar 
2d  Bengal  Police  Battalion. 

This  translation  is  given  as  it  is  in  the  urzec,  in  which  the  havildar  writes  of  himself  in 
the  third  person. 


From  F.  Gouldsbury,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  Circuit,  Rajshahye  Division,  to  the 
Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  Fort  William  (No.  Gil),  dated 
Rajshahye,  18  April  1860. 

Sir, 

On  my  return  here  yesterday,  I  found  Mr.  Bainbridge's  letter,  enclosing  a  copy 
of  Mr.  Lingham's  report  of  the  late  disturbance  at  Jungul,  in  the  Pubna  district, 
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a  copy  of  which  has  been  forwarded  to  Government  by  my  uncovenanted 
assistant. 

2.  I  immediately  sent  instructions  to  Lieutenant  Reeves,  commanding  the 
2d  Police  Battalion,  to  send  off  the  100  men  he  had  in  readiness,  and  they  left 
by  water  for  Pubna  this  morning. 

3.  Under  the  discretion  vested  in  me  by  the  2d  para,  of  your  letter,  No. 
1251  df  the  27th  ultimo,  I  have  sent  off  an  express  to  Captain  Public,  request- 
ing hint  to  scud  over  200  men  from  Jungilpnrc,  to  take  the  duties  at  this  station, 
so  as  to  admit  of  Lieutenant  Reeves  proceeding  to  Pubna  with  the  remainder  of 
his  corps,  which  will  give  from  400  to  500  men  for  that  district. 

4.  I  beg  to  annex,  for  the  Lieutenant.  Governor's  information,  copy  of  a  further 
report  from  Mr.  Lingham,  which  1  mu3t  say  shows  the  affair  at  Jungul  to  have 
been  most  sadly  mismanaged.  The  folly  of  separating  a  small  detachment  of  30 
men  into  three  bodies,  in  the  face  of  a  mob  of  1,200  rioters,  is  only  equalled  by  that 
of  restraining  the  men  from  acting  on  the  offensive  after  they  had  been  attacked. 
Had  Mr.  Lingham  formed  his  men  into  a  compact  body,  and  called  upon  the 
rioters  to  disperse  on  pain  of  be:ng  fired  upon,  the  latter  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, have  been  intimidated  ;  it  was  only  when  thev  saw  the  sepoys  scattered 
and  disorganized,  that  they  took  courage  ro  attack  them.  The  men  were,  no  doubt 
to  blame  for  firing  without  orders,  but  under  the  circumstances,  I  think  that  there 
was  great  excuse  for  them. 

f>.  Mr.  Bainbiidge  appears  to  have  acted  with  due  promptitude  and  energy 
in  proceeding  to  the  spot  himself,  with  all  the  available  men  of  the  police  bat- 
talion. There  must,  however,  be  some  mistake  in  the  number  stated  in  his 
letter,  as  there  were  only  160  of  the  3d  Police  Battalion  in  the  Pubna  district  at 
the  time. 

6.  I  would  beg  to  suggest  the  expediency  of  Lieutenant  Reeves  being  vested 
with  the  powers  of  a  magistrate  in  the  Pubna  district,  as  has  been  done  in  the 
case  of  Captain  Pughe,  in  Moorshedabad. 


From  E.  F.  Lingham,  Esq.,  Deputy  Magistrate  of  Coomercolly,  tu  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Rajsliahye,  dated  off  Nischindpore,  10  April  1860. 

Sir, 

Jungul  affray.  ^T  's  my  painful  duty  to  report  the  following  serious  affray,  attended  with 

murder  and  wounding,  which  occurred  this  day  at  the  village  of  Jungul. 

2.  Jungul  is  a  low  village  which  has  lor  some  time  been  in  a  disturbed  state, 
there  has  been  zemindaree  disputes  and  indigo  disputes  with  the  Nischindepore 
concern,  and  the  latter  was  forced  to  petition  the  Pubna  Court  for  some  sort  of 
protection  and  investigation. 

Entrance  to  Jungul.  3-  At  tne  direction  of  the  magistrate,  my  superior,  I  started  on  the  7th  instant, 
with  a  small  guard  of  military  police,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  (this  day) 
I  went  with  my  nazir  and  four  peons  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  alleged 
outrages  at  Jungul,  leaving  the  guard  more  than  two  miles  in  my  rear,  iu  order 
to  avoid  any  exhibition  ol  force  which  might  induce  the  people  to  misinterpret 
the  object  of  Government  in  supplying  such  guards. 

4.  Near  the  entrance  of  the  village,!  found  a  large  body  of  armed  men  drawn 


the  same  time  requesting  Mr.  Durand  to  remain  with  them,  I  myself  rode  quite 
into  the  village  to  explain  the  object  of  my  visit,  holding  up  my  hand  as  a  sign 
of  peace.  They  received  my  advances  with  a  shower  of  clods  and  bamboos. 
On  this  I  returned  and  took  with  me  Mr.  Durand  and  the  nazir  to  aid  in  pre- 
venting the  rioters  joining  another  body  which  was  collected  on  a  rising  ground. 
They  began  attacking  the  peadas  and  us ;  I  thought  if  we  endeavoured  to  run 
they  would  immediately  pour  out  and  overwhelm  us,  for  they  seemed  determined 
to  listen  to  no  counsel. 

5-  I  then 
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5*.  I  then  rude  down  to  bring  up  the  guard  to  intimidate  the  opposite  side, 
bring  off  my  people,  and  if  possible  to  seize  without  much  violence  some  of  the 
leading  rioters. 

6.  I  have  given  a  full  account  of  the  events  to  the  magistrate  of  Pubna ; 
suffice  it  to  say,  sir,  that  the  sepoys  proved  unmanageable.    The  lateeals,  who 
numbered  far  above  1,200,  sent  their  weapons  at  us  from  all  directions,  one  of 
the  peadas  had  been  severely  wounded  ;  I  had  requested  Mr.  Durand  to  leave 
me;  I  walked  my  horse  up  towards  the  men,  but  received  the  same  salutation  as 
before,  the  sepoys  then  be»an  returning  their  attack  with  fire.    I  sent  for  Mr. 
Durand  and  begged  him  "for  God's  sake"  to  help  in  preventing  the  men 
firing  i  the  men  were  notregulurly  disciplined  ;  seeing  this,  and  that  the  enemy 
were  resolved  to  attack  us,  I  ordered  a  retreat,  being  extremely  anxious  to  prevent 
the- shedding  of  blood.    Observing  we  were  falling  buck  they  came  on  with  a 
yell,  literally  showering  thuir  weapons  at  us,  spears,  bamboos,  bones,  clods, 
harpoons,  and  everything  within  reuch;    1  once  more  tried  to  pacify  them,  but 
was  surrounded  and  obliged  to  rejoin  my  retreating  men.    I  dismounted,  and 
was  in  front  of  my  men  the  whole  time  doing  all  in  my  power  (even  taking  the 
caps  off  the  nipples  as  they  presented)  to  prevent  tiring.    The  men  were  broken ; 
one  fell  and  was  instantly  despatched  ;  another  and  I  endeavoured  to  rally  the 
men  and  bring  off  the  wounded  with  a  rush,  but  they  would  not  show  a  front. 
I  myself  then  fell,  overwhelmed  with  heavy  blows,  and  just  as  one  more  excited 
than  the  rest  was  making  a  cut  at  my  neck  with  his  tulwar  (whilst  1  was  down), 
one  or  two  soldiers  rescued  me  ;  still  did  I  entreat  them  not  to  fire. 

7.  We  managed:  to  retreat  and  save  the  b.iggage,  but  I  am  grieved  to  say  that 
two,  sepoys  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  a  peada  and  village  chowkeedar 
were  wounded.  Happy  am  I  to  add  that  not  a  single  man  on  the  other  side  was 
seen  to  fall.  I  brought  off  seven  prisoners,  but  lost  my  horse  and  other  things. 
The  men  it  appears  were  engaged  to  oppose  me  ;  they  were  the  budmashes  of 
seven  villages,  aud  had  been  ready  for  several  days. 

8.  Permit  me  to  add  that  dependence  is  not  to  be  placed  upon  these  military 
irregulars ;  the  men  with  me  were  lost  to  control ;  they  fairly  ran  away  when 
one  had  fallen.  We  must  either  allow  the  assemblage  of  armed  men  over  the 
face  of  the  country,  or  be  supplied  with  Europeans  (who  will  reserve  their  fire 
until  the  word  of  command  is  given,  and  fall  back  in  order),  that  our  persons  and 
authority  may  be  protected. 


From  A.  R.  Young,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  toe  Government  of  Bengal,  to  F.  Goulds- 
bury,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  Pubna  (No.  1847),  dated  21  April  1800. 

Sirj 

I  am  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  dated  the  lath 
instant,  reporting  the  occurrence  of  a  serious  disturbance  al  Jungul,  in  Thannah 
Pungsa,  on  the  10th  idem,  when  a  detachment  of  the  2d  Police  Battalion  in 
charge  of  Mr.  Deputy  Magistrate  Liugham  was  opposed,  and  ultimately  repulsed 
with  the  loss  of  two  of  their  number  by  a  body  of  riotous  villagers  and  armed 
lateeals.  A  copy  of  Mr.  Lingham's  report  of  the  occurrence  has  also  been 
received  from  the  assistant  in  charge  of  the  Pubna  magistrate's  office. 

2.  The  Lieutenant  Governor  very  much  lvgrets  the  occurrence  of  this  disturb- 
ance; the  more  so  that  the  unfortunate  result  of  it  was,  by  bis  own  showing, 
wholly  attributable  to  the  deplorably  bad  management  of  the  deputy  magistrate, 
Mr.  Lingham. 

3.  It  is  gratifying  to  learn  by  the  latest  accounts  that  one  of  the  police  sepoys 
left  upon  the  ground,  and  believed  to  have  been  killed,  is  alive  and  doing  well. 
But  there  is  no  room  to  hope  that  the  life  of  the  other,  as  wwll  as  the  credit  of 
tike  party,  has  not  be?n  sacrificed  by  MY.  Lmgham's  seaeelesg  conduct.. 

4*  If  "a  small  army  of  lateeals  amounting  to  1,200  men-  armed  with  spears, 
swords,  bamboos,  and  shields,"  who  showed  that  they  were  determined  to  attack 
Mr.  Lingham's  party,"  and  who  actually  began  to  attack  them  whilst  tfie  weapons 
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of  war  were  flying  about  in  all  directions  did  not  constitute  a  case  for  military 
action  by  a  small  party  of  24  military  police,  it  is  inconceivable  with  what  object 
Mr.  Lingham  could  have  taken  the  party  with  him.  In  not  dispersing  the  armed 
rioters  by  the  fire  of  the  detachment  after  all  milder  measures  had  been  found 
ineffectual,  and  after  the  rioters  had  actually  attacked  the  police,  the  deputy 
magistrate  failed  in  his  duty  to  Government ;  and  in  ordering  his  party  to  retreat 
before  the  assailants,  he  ran  the  greatest  risk  of  sacrificing  the  lives  of  all  his 
men,  and  of  giving  rise  to  an  extensive  disturbance.  It  is  providential  that  the 
result  was  not  more  distressing  than  it  has  been. 

5.  Whilst  the  Lieutenant  Governor  imputes  nothing  to  Mr.  Lingham  in 
respect  of  his  conduct  on  this  occasion,  beyond  such  extreme  incompetence  as  an 
officer  of  police  as  must  for  ever  prevent  his  being  again  employed  in  such  a 
capacity,  he  feels  it  necessary  to  express  his  strong  displeasure  at  the  remarks  on 
the  behaviour  of  the  military  police,  thus  unworthily  handled  as  they  have  been, 
which,  notwithstanding  his  exposure  of  his  own  mismanagement,  Mr.  Lingham, 
has  not  hesitated  to  make. 

6.  It  appears  that  notwithstanding  the  feelings  which  the  meu  cannot  but  have 
experienced  under  such  guidance,  Mr.  Lingbam's  life  was  gallantly  saved  by  the 
havildar  of  the  party,  after  the  retreat  he  had  ordered  had  commenced ;  and  the 
seven  prisoners  taken  were  retained  by  the  men,  and  marched  off  with  them. 
The  small  detachment  of  24  men  had  been  divided  into  three  parties, 
which  were  apparently  at  one  time  widely  separated;  and  the  men  were 
prevented  by  Mr.  Lingham  from  defending  themselves  in  any  rational  manner. 
The  imputations  cast  upon  them  by  Mr.  Lingham  in  the  last  paragraph  of  his 
report  are  entirely  worthless ;  and  this  opinion  will  be  conveyed  to  Major  Rattray 
in  transmitting  a  copy  of  your  letter  under  reply,  and  of  Mr.  Lingham's  report, 
to  that  officer. 

7.  Mr.  Lingham  is  now  deprived  permanently  of  all  police  powers,  and  he  will 
in  future  only  be  employed  in  the  trial  of  petty  criminal  and  revenue  cases.  He 
may  be  directed  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  Sudder  Station  of  Jehanabad,  to  which 
he  was  appointed  on  the  27th  ultimo. 


(No.  1849.) 

Copy  forwarded  to  the  Commissioner  of  Patna  for  information  and  guidance. 


(No.  1848.) 

Copt  of  this  letter  and  of  the  one  to  which  it  is  a  reply,  forwarded  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  inspector  of  police  battalions,  with  reference  to  his  letter  No. 
244,  dated  the  17th  instant. 


From  F.  Gouldsbury,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  Circuit,  Rajshahye  Division,  to  the 
Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  Fort  William  (No.  613),  dated 
Rajshahye,  10  April  1860. 

Sir, 

In  continuation  of  my  letter,  No.  611  of  yesterday's  date,  I  have  the  honour 
to  forward  for  the  Lieutenant  Governor's  information,  copies  of  two  reports 
received  this  morning  from  Mr.  Bainbridge,  the  intelligence  conveyed  in  which 
is  satisfactory. 

2.  The  rioters  appear  to  have  suffered  rather  severely  from  the  ,fire  of  the 
military  police,  one  having  been  killed  and  eight  wounded.  This  is  probably 
what  saved  the  party  from  total  destruction,  which  might  have  been  the  con- 
sequence of  retreating  before  an  armed  infuriated  mob,  and  at  the  same  time 
preventing  the  military  from  using  their  arms  in  self-defence. 

3.  It 
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8.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  gomashta  of  Baboo  Ramrutton  Roy,  who 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  principals,  is  in  custody,  together  with  a  number 
of  minor  rioters.  I  have  informed  Mr.  Bainbridge  that  I  shall  be  prepared  to 
sanction  any  rewards  that  he  may  consider  advisable  to  offer  for  any  of  the 
parties  engaged  in  this  outrage. 

4.  As  the  disaffection  seems  to  be  spreading  among  the  ryots  in  the  southern 
parts  of  the  Pubna  district,  I  would  beg  leave  to  suggest  the  expediencv  of  two 
extra  deputy  magistrates  with  full  powers  (Europeans  if  possible)  being 'attached 
to  that  district  as  a  temporary  arrangement  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
the  new  Act.  Mr.  Harris  will  be  put  in  charge  of  the  Commercollv  sub-division  ; 
one  of  the  extra  deputies  might  be  stationed  in  the  south-east  part  of  the  district, 
while  the  other  might  be  sent  to  Dhurrumpore,  or  any  other  place  the  magistrate 
may  fix  upon. 

5.  I  would  not  propose  to  make  any  alteration  in  the  arrangements  for  sending 
down  Lieutenant  Reeves  with  the  rest  of  his  men,  on  account  of  the  present 
tranquility,  as  1  think  the  magistrate  should  have  a  considerable  force  at  his 
command  until  the  present  excitement  is  over.  I  have  every  confidence  in 
Mr.  Bainbridge,  who  has  shown  great  energy  and  activity  since  he  took  charge 
of  the  district.  6 


From  L.  A.  Bainbridge,  Esq.,  Officiating  Magistrate  to  the  Commissioner  of 

Rajshahye,  dated  14  April  1860. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  I  reached  this  on  the  evening  of  the 
12th,  with  47  sepoys,  in  fast  fishing  boats. 

I  found  the  villages  in  which  the  riot  occurred  deserted,  and  the  police  in 
possession . 

There  is  no  present  probability  of  further  disturbance.  The  ryots  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  quiet. 

One  of  the  sepoys,  and  the  body  of  a  villager  said  to  have  been  shot  in  the  riot, 
were  recovered  on  the  12th.  The  sepoy  is  not  dangerously  hurt,  and  the 
wounded  peada  will  also  recover. 

No  trace  can  be  obtained  of  the  other  sepoy  ;  there  is  little  doubt  he  was  killed 
and  his  corpse  cnade  away  with. 

I  have  offered  200  rupees  for  certain  information ;  six  villagers  wounded  with 
musket  shots  have  been  brought  in  to-day. 

The  principals,  the  Balleakandy  chowdries  and  a  gomashta  of  Ramrutton  Roy 
of  Narail  are  not  yet  in  custody,  no  steps  having  been  taken  or  evidence  recorded 
before  my  arrival. 

The  riot  appears  at  present  to  have  been  premeditated  and  entirely  unprovoked. 
I  am  inclined  to  attribute  it  partly  to  the  present  disaffect  ion  w  ith  retjard  to 
indigo,  but  more  to  old  hostility  on  ihe  part  of  the  principles,  and  the  lawless 
character  of  the  villagers,  who  appear  to  be  the  trained  lateeals  of  this  and  the 
neighbouring  district. 

Mr.  Lingham  thinks  Ramrutton's  servants  have  special  animosity  against  him 
for  past  official  conduct. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Seikh  havildar  saved  Mr.  Lingham's 
life;  1  shall  report  him  particularly. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  this  unfortunate  occurrence  was  rather  the  result  of  Mr. 
Lingham's  reluctance  to  allow  the  sepoys  to  use  their  weapons,  than  cowardice  on 
their  part ;  he  showed  great  personal  courage  himself. 

Before  leaving  Pubna  I  wrote  for  200  men  from  Furreedpore  to  be  marched  up 
vid  Balliakaudy,  about  six  miles  from  here. 

I  expect  them  to  arrive  to-day  or  to-morrow,  and  shall  keep  100  of  them  near 
this  spot  until  after  the  sowings,  as  I  think  the  demonstration  necessary. 

Matters  are  threatening  at  Belnabary,  Mr.  Imbert's  concern,  who  writes  that 
the  ryots  are  destroying  his  indigo  and  beating  his  servants  ;  also  at  Ghazipore  in 
the  Meerpore  concern.  I  am  anxious  about  the  effect  of  this  case  in  both  places, 
and  therefore  sent  Mt.  Lingham  with  00  men  and  the  sub-lieutenant  to  the 
former ;  he  will  send  for  the  ryots  and  have  the  notification  of  the  Lieutenant 
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Governor  and  trie  provisions  of  the  law  read  and  clearly  explained,  specially 
pointing  out  the  tolly  and  guilt  and  consequences  of  taking  the  law  into  their 
own  hands  pending  His  Honor's  inquiries  into  the  system. 

If  matters  are  soon  settled  there,  he  uill  return  here  and  remain  in  charge  of 
the  Kamroops. 

I  have  written  to  Mr.  Harris  to  ^o  to  Ghazipore  and  do  the  like;  he  will  take 
with  him  15  sepoys,  and  there  are  15  there  already  wiih  the  darogah. 

I  was  oblige!  to  send  a  large  number  with  Mr.  Lingham,  because  he  has  quite 
lost  all  confidence  and  refused  to  go  without ;  lie  has  been  severely  maltreated 
and  allowanc  must  be  made. 

I  shall  not  leave  this,  unless  compelled,  until  the  principals  are  in  custody. 

I  have  sent  for  Ramrutton  Roy's  head  servant,  and  when  he  comes  will  take 
measures  which  I  trust  will  secure  the  presence  of  his  gomuslita  and  ryots. 

The  case  is  in  a  fair  way  to  be  proved  against  the  cliowdries  also.  I  hope  to 
arrest  them  as  soon  as  the  police  discover  their  whereabouts.  I  shall  use  force 
if  necessary. 

I  have  sent  copies  of  the  new  Act  and  the  Government  notification  to  all  the 
thuunalis  with  directions  how  to  explain  and  where  to  publish  them,  only  where 
misapprehension  and  confusion  prevail;  the  police  will  report  each  publication. 
I  have  13  sepoys  with  me. 

The  other  loo  of  the  Kamroops,  if  sent,  will  return  to  Furreedpore,  as  1  do  not 
think  they  will  be  required. 

It  strikes  mc  the  police  of  this  district  are  unusually  bad  and  neglected. 

The  punsa  darogah  whom  1  found  engaged  with  the  case  is  a  ryot  of 
Ramrut  ton's. 

I  ordered  two  others  down  here  before  I  left;  neither  have  arrived,  and  one 
turns  out  to  be  imbecile. 

I  have  repeatedly  sent  for  the  kushtea  darogah,  also  not  yet  arrived. 

The  punda  darogah,  kokshanaib  darogah,  and  fouzdaree  nazir,  are  engaged  in 
arresting  the  defendants. 

Then;  are  two  first-rate  darogahs  in  Burrisaul,  appointed  by  me ;  would  it  be 
objectionable  to  apply  for  their  transfer. 

Mr.  Linghara's  serishtadar,  the  only  omlah  up  to  his  work  at  present  with  me, 
also  turns  out  to  be  a  ryot  of  Ramrutton  Baboo's. 


From  A.  L.  Bain  bridge,  Esq.,  Officiating  Magistrate,  to  the  Commissioner  of 

Rajshahye,  dated  15  April  1860. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  report  that  the  gomashta  of  Ramrutton  Roy  is  in 
custody,  with  a  number  of  minor  rioters. 

Two  other  wounded  men  have  been  found  ;  Mr.  Harris  has  forwarded  a  letter 
for  Mr.  Stephenson  of  Dobracole,  of  the  12th,  to  the  effect  that  his  ryots  are 
wavering.  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Harris  to  ride  out  at  once,  summon  them 
together,  and  have  the  law  and  intention  of  Government  explained  in  his 
presence.  Before  my  letter  could  arrive  he  had  sent  the  deputy  magistrate  td 
Meerpore,  so  that  he  is  still  in  the  station  himself. 

P.S. — 1  have  written  to  Mr.  Lingham  to  say  he  must  remain  for  a  day 
or  two. 

Captain  Drew  and  men  from  Furreedpore  were  reported  close  at  hand  yester- 
day morning.    1  shall  ride  over  to  him  this  morning  at  Baleeacondee. 


From  jF.  Gouldsbury,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  Circuit,  Rajshahye  Division,  to  the 
Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal  (No.  624),  dated  Rajshahye,  20  April 
I860. 

Sir, 

In  continuation  of  my  letter  No.  613,  of  yesterday's  date,  I  have  the  honour 
to  report  for  the  Lieutenant  Governor's  information  that  a  party  of  80  of  the 

Behar 
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Behar  Irregular  Cavalry,  under  an  European  officer,  have  arrived  here  from 
Berhampore,  and  will  proceed  this  evening  to  Pubna. 

2.  Mr.  Bainbridge  reports  all  quiet  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nischindepore, 
but  seems  apprehensive  of  disturbances  at  Meerpore,  where,  he  states,  the  ryots 
were  going  about  in  gangs. 

The  detachment  of  the  Kamroop  battalion  had  returned  to  Furrecdpore. 


(No.  1012). 

» 

Copy  forwarded  for  the  information  of  the  Government  of  India  in  the  Home 
Department. 


From  A.  11.  Young,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Rajshahye  (No.  1936),  dated  26  April  1860. 

Sir, 

I  am  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letters,  Nos.  611  and  613, 
dated  the  18th  and  19th  instant,  enclosing  copies  of  two  reports  from  Mr. 
Bainbridge  of  the  late  disturbance  at  Jungul  in  the  Pubna  district,  and  of  the 
state  in  which  he  found  the  villages  on  his  arrival  there. 

It  is  stated  that  there  is  no  present  probability  of  further  disturbance,  and 
that  the  ryots  in  the  neighbourhood  are  quiet.  Mr.  Bainbridge  also  reports  that 
the  gomashta  of  Baboo  Ramrutton  Roy,  who  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
principals  in  the  riot,  is  in  custody,  together  with  a  number  of  minor  rioters. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Bainbridge  for  the  prompt  and  eflective  action 
taken  by  him  against  the  rioters.  You  will  be  so  good  as  to  convey  to  that 
gentleman  the  expression  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor's  appreciation  of  his 
exertions. 

Your  recommendation  for  posting  two  extra  deputy  magistrates  in  Pubna, 
as  a  temporary  arrangement  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  new  Act,  is 
approved,  and  as  soon  as  possible  two  competent  officers  will  be  sent  on  this 
special  duty. 

The  Lieutenant  Governor  desires  me  to  request  that  you  will  recall  the  sowars 
lately  placed  at  your  disposal,  and  whom  you  very  hastily  and  injudiciously,  and 
not  quite  properly,  sent  back,  without  previous  sanction  ;  you  will  order  the 
men  to  proceed  immediately  to  Pubna  to  act  under  the  orders  of  Mr.  Bain- 
bridge. 

Lieutenant  Reeves  has  been  vested,  as  recommended  by  you,  with  magisterial 
powers,  which  he  will  exercise  within  the  Pubna  district. 


—  No.  26.  — 

From  A.  Grote,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  the  Nuddea  Division,  to  the  Secretary 
to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  Fort  William  (No.  36  Ct.),  dated  Alipore, 
10  February  1860. 

Sir, 

I  bbo  to  lay  before  Government  the  enclosed  original  correspondence  between  From  Mr  Lar. 
Mr.  Larmour  and  this  office,  and  at  the  same  time  to  explain  my  reasons  for  mour,  dated  281a 
doing  SO.  January  i860. 

From  Commis- 

2.  Mr.  H.  Mackenzie,  of  Jingergatchah  addressed  me  on  the  14th  October  «ioner,No.aoCt., 
last,  complaining  of  the  mischief  which  had  been  done  in  his  indigo  villages  by  d?^d  ad  Februar> 
Baboo  Hemchunder  Kur's  perwanah  to  the  police,  which  is  the  subject  of  Fri,mMr.Larmour. 
Mr.  Larmour's  letter.    In  reply,  I  referred  him  in  the  first  place  to  the  magis-  dated  4th  Febmurj 
trate  of  Baraset,  but  as  there  were  among  the  enclosures  of  Mr.  Mackenzie's  i860, 
letter  certain  papers  which  led  me  to  doubt  the  propriety  of  the  deputy  magis- 
trate's proceedings,  I  at  the  same  time  called  on  Mr.  Ward  to  send  me  a  copy  of 
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the  instructions  which  Mr.  Eden  had  issued  to  the  Baboo,  and  other  informa- 
tion. 

3.  Mr.  Ward  did  not  comply  with  this  call  till  the  5th  ultimo,  and  his  report 
did  not  reach  the  office  till  after  I  had  rejoined  it  on  the  19th  idem. 

4.  Meanwhile  the  magistrate  of  Nuddea  had  reported  (20th  December)  the 
prevalence  of  a  rumour  in  the  south-east  part  of  his  district,  that  Government 
was  opposed  to  the  cultivation  of  indigo,  and  submitted  for  Mr.  Reid's  sanction  a 
proposal  to  issue  an  order  which  should  have  the  effect  of  counteracting  it ;  Mr. 
Reid  replied,  admitting  that  some  such  §tep  might  be  necessary,  but  requesting 

From  Magistrate,  that  it  should  not  be  taken  till  after  he  had  visited  the  locality,  which  he  expected 
No'315.  o*ted  t0  j0  jn  a  few  jays,  i  8Uhmit  this  correspondence,  in  original,  for  his  Honor  the 
aoA  December     Lieutcnant  Governor's  perusal. 

■ionTr^'Ts'ct.  5"  ^n  relinquishing  charge  of  this  office,  Mr.  Reid  put  on  record  the  following 
dated  3d  January    note,  which  left  the  case  for  my  disposal. 

i8Co.  "There  is  a  letter  in  this  bundle  from  the  magistrate  of  Nuddea  (No.  315  of 

20th  December),  which  requires  further  order.-*,  but  I  postpotied  passing  any 
until  I  had  visited  the  part  of  the  country  referred  to,  and  had  received  a  reply 
to  the  Baraset  magistrate's  letter  about  Mr.  Mackenzie's  complaint.  The  latter 
has  not  yet  been  received,  although  twice  rakeedud  for.  The  opposition  to  the 
sowing  of  indigo  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Mulnath  concern,  in  the  v  illages  of 
Foolsurra,  appears  to  have  partly  original ed  from  a  quarrel  between  the  factory 
and  one  of  the  Ranaghat  zemindars;  but  it  is  also,  I  think,  partly  owing  to  the 
dissemination  of  the  orders  passed  by  the  deputy  magistrate  of  Kallarooah  to  his 
darogahs.  The  opposition  in  the  Baraset  distinct  appears  to  be  attributable  to 
the  latter  cause  only.  I  think  the  issue  by  the  deputy  magistrate  of  the  orders 
referred  to  was  injudicious,  and  that  some  steps  should  be  taken  to  remedy  the 
evil  which  has  occurred ;  but,  in  the  issue  of  any  counter-orders  on  the  subject, 
great  care  must  be  taken  that  they  do  not  go  too  far  in  the  opposite  direction. 
I  think  some  such  order  as  that  suggested  by  Mr.  Drummond  might  be  issued." 

6.  I  immediately  wrote  demi-officially,  both  to  Mr.  Reid  and  Mr.  Drummond, 
and  on  receipt  of  their  replies,  which  I  have  recorded,  and  alter  careful  consi- 
deration of  Mr.  Ward's  report,  I  noted  as  follows  on  the  30th  ultimo : — 

"  It  appears  to  me  after  reading  Mr.  Reid's  and  .Mr.  Drummond's  demi-official 
notes  on  this  subject,  that  it  is  best  to  let  it  drop.  I  agree  with  the  former  that 
the  deputy  magistrate  of  Baraset  acted  very  injudiciously,  and  I  do  not  think 
Mr.  Eden  should  have  handed  over  the  Government  order,  as  he  did,  to  an 
officer  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  English. 

"  The  deputy  magistrate,  I  observe,  says  that  his  publication  of  the  order  in 
the  thannahs  was  within  Mr.  Eden's  cognizance." 

7th.  Mr.  Larmour's  first  letter  came  before  me  on  the  following  day,  and  so 
did  a  communication  from  the  joint  magistrate  of  Jessore,  from  which  I  extract 
in  the  margin.* 

8th.  It  has  been  affirmed  then,  from  three  different  quarters,  that  a  mi?im- 
pression  existed  of  the  real  purport  of  the  Government  orders,  dated  21st  July 
1859,  No.  4516,  and  that  this  has  caused  an  uneasy  feeling  in  a  part  of  the 
indigo  districts.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  consider  it  to  be  my  duty  to 
inform  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  all  that  has  passed  on  the  subject,  but  I  still 
hold  to  the  opinion  of  my  note  of  the  30th  ultimo.  I  do  not,  in  feet,  see  in  what 
way  an  order  could  be  worded  that  would  be  merely  a  corrective  of  the  mischief 
done  by  the  deputy  magistrate's  injudicious  perwannah. 

9.  I  have  not  yet  received  any  report  from  the  magistrate  on  the  outrage  on 
Mr.  Campbell  referred  to  in  Mr.  Larmour's  last  letter. 

•  "  A  report  has  got  about  that  the  Lieutenant  Governor  during  his  visit  to  Nuddea  District  gave 
out  that  Indigo  Planting  was  oppressive  and  ryots  were  to  be  told  that  they  were  not  in  any  manner 
bound  to  sow  Indipo  unless  they  pleased,  even  though  they  had  taken  advances  or  entered  into  con- 
tracts. Indigo  Planters  state  that  ryots  are  putting  the  most  liberal  construction  on  this,  and  arc  be- 
coming perfectly  unmanageable,  and  they  fear  that  this  feeling  will  spread  and  consummate  the  ruin 
of  their  factories.  That  some  such  notion  has  got  abroad  is  apparent  from  various  petitions,  &c  , 
filed  of  late;  but  the  ontbreak  apprehended  has  not  shown  itself  very  generally  as  yet." 
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From  ft.  T.  Larmour,  Esq.,  General  Mofussil  Manager  for  Bengal  India  Com- 
pany, to  the  Commissioner  of  Nuddea,  duted  Muluagli,  28  January  1860. 

Sir, 

I  regret  to  be  again  compelled  to  appeal  to  you  for  protection  against  the 
acts  of  an  officer  of  Government. 

In  the  month  of  September  last,  the  deputy  magistrate  of  Kallarooah  issued 
the  accompanying  perwannah  on  his  police  throughout  the  subdivision  ;  it  was 
made  known  by  beat  of  drum  at  all  the  principal  bazars  on  market  day  ;  and  the 
only  real  object  of  such  a  perwannah  was  to  instigate  the  ryots  not  to  sow  indigo 
or  fulfil  their  contracts  with  the  factories. 

The  ryots  of  this  concern,  however,  did  not  immediately  listen  "to  the  voice 
of  the  tempter;"  they  came  as  usual  to  the  factories,  made  their  accounts,  and. 
received  their  advances  from  the  hands  of  my  assistants,  Messrs.  Campbell  and 
Hyde. 

Everything  went  on  smoothly  until  the  deputy  magistrate  came  out  on  his 
Mofussil  tour.  During  his  stay  at  Goberdansiah,  it  was  reported  to  me  that  he 
had  made  known  his  hostile  feeling  towards  the  planters,  and  that  the  ryots 
would  likely  take  advantage  of  such  feeling,  they  did  not  do  so.  The  deputy 
magistrate  passed  on  to  Gyeguttah  ;  he  was  there  for  some  days ;  no  ryots  made 
any  complaint;  but  on  his  arrival  at  (Jhunbaireah,  the  ryots  of  Baboo  Syra- 
chunder  Pal  Chowdry  from  Doorgapore  and  Gyeguttah  factories  put  in  petitions 
to  say  that  I  wished  to  force  them  to  sow  indigo,  an  order  is  immediately  passed 
on  these  petitions  taking  it  for  "ranted  that  I  do  and  will  oppress  the  ryots;  and 
the  police  are  ordered  out  to  protect  and  virtually  to  eucourage  the  ryots  in  not 
sowing  indigo,  although  they  have  received  their  advances,  and  up  to  the  time 
of  the  deputy's  arrival  at  Chunbarreah  had  never  made  a  complaint  of  any  kind. 
Had  the  ryots  of  Gyeguttah  any  cause  of  complaint  they  would  surely  have  made 
it  when  the  magistrate  was  encamped  close  to  their  villages.  Had  the  deputy 
known  my  character  or  the  state  of  his  subdivision  (and  I  cannot  believe  him 
ignorant  of  either),  he  must  have  known  in  his  heart  the  petitions  made  by  the 
ryots  were  utterly  false,  and  that  no  lattials  are  ever  employed  by  me  to  coerce 
ryots ;  still  every  encouragement  is  given  to  the  ryots  to  act  dishonestly,  and 
hurkundazes  from  GoburdHnjiah  thannah  are  placed  in  the  villages  to  prevent 
either  my  servants  or  assistants  from  going  near  them,  and  of  late,  when  they 
have  done  so,  they  have  been  pelted  by  clods,  and  saved  from  further  maltreat- 
ment by  the  speed  of  their  horses. 

It  is  only  two  years  since  Syamchunder  Pal  Chowdry's  people  nearly  murdered 
my  assistant  Mr.  Cockshott,  and  every  encouragement  is  now  being  given  to  him 
to  attack  my  assistants  at  Gyeguttah  and  Doorgapore. 

I  can  only  repeat  that  it  pains  me  to  again  come  before  you  ;  my  difficulties 
have  never  been  with  my  ryots,  but  with  officers  of  Government,  who  have  insti- 
gated the  ryots  to  rebel  and  avoid  their  engagements,  and  a  better  proof  of  this 
could  not  be  than  when  Molavi  Abdool  Luteef  shut  up  my  factory  of  Peepra- 
gatchee ;  that  since  his  removal,  (now  six  years  since),  I  have  not  had  any  difference 
with  the  ryots,  nor  has  ever  any  complaint  been  made  against  me  or  my 
servants. 

It  is  quite  impossible  for  me  to  get  respectable  Europeans  to  serve  me  or  to 
carry  on  business  at  all  in  the  Mofussil,  unless  I  receive  fair  play  from  the  hands 
of  the  Government.  If  the  officers  of  Government  are  permitted  to  go  round 
the  districts,  as  has  been  the  case  of  late,  instigating  people  to  act  dishonestly  and 
ruin  the  planter,  and  to  maltreat  Europeans,  there  is  no  course  open  but  to  retire 
from  the  Mofussil. 

The  sowing  season  is  now  coming  on,  and  uuless  Government  will  be  pleased 
to  issue  a  notice  to  counteract  the  effects  of  the  accompanying  perwannah,  and 
that  it  is  not  the  wish  or  intention  of  Government  to  interfere  in  any  way  with 
the  trade  of  the  Mofussil,  or  allow  its  officers  to  gratify  their  feelings  against  the 
European  by  a  repetition  of  these  sinister  attacks,  our  difficulties  must  increase. 
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From  A.  Grote,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  Nuddea  Division,  to  li.  T.  Larmour, 
l-sq.,  General  Mofussil  Manager  for  the  Bengal  Indigo  Company,  (No.  20  Ct.), 
dated  Allipore,  2  February  1860. 

Sir, 

In  reply  to  your  letter  dated  the  28th  ultimo,  in  which  you  express  a  desire 
that  Government  should  issue  a  notice  to  counteract  the  effects  of  a  perwannah 
issued  in  September  last  by  deputy  magistrate  Herachunder  Kur,  1  beg  to  remind 
you  that  my  locum  tenens,  Mr.  Reid  was  encamped  for  three  days  at  Bongcng, 
without  receiving  any  intimation  from  you  of  the  necessity  of  such  a  course.  He 
seems  to  have  considered  the  opposition  offered  by  the  people  to  indigo  sowings  in 
the  south  part  of  the  Mulnath  concern,  to  have  been  due  in  a  great  measure  to 
your  quarrel  with  the  Pal  Cbowdrtes. 

2.  If  it  is  still  your  wish  that  I  should  hand  your  letter  up  to  the  Lieutenant 
Governor,  you  should,  I  think,  enable  me  to  explain  at  the  same  time  why,  when 
Mr.  Reid  had  so  good  an  opportunity  of  satisfying  himself  whether  mischief  had 
or  had  not  been  done  by  the  deputy  magistrate's  perwannah,  you  omitted  to 
move  him  on  the  subject. 


From  R.  T.  Larmour,  Esq.,  General  Mofussil  Manager  for  the  Bengal  Indig  o 
Company,  to  the  Commissioner  of  Nuddea,  dated  4  February  1800. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt,  of  your  letter,  dated  2nd  instant, 
and  in  reply  beg  to  state  that  I  called  on  Mr.  Reid,  at  Jessore,  and  he  informed 
roe  he  had  sent  for  a  copy  of  the  perwannah  issued  by  the  deputy  magistrate, 
Baboo  Hemchunder  Kur,  and  had  ordered  the  deputy  to  meet  with  him  at 
Bongong;  Mr.  Reid  acknowledges  the  impropriety  of  the  deputy's  proceedings, 
and  said  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  rectify  the  mischief;  my  assistant  Mr. 
Campbell  called  on  Mr.  Reid  at  Bongong  (I  was  absent,  being  obliged  to  visit 
the  Pathatasur  concern  in  Moorshedabad),  and  he  also  represented  the  con- 
struction that  had  been  placed  by  zemindars  arid  ryots  on  the  perwannah  in 
question,  which  was  to  the  effect  that  it  was  the  wisli  and  desire  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  put  a  stop  to  indigo  planting  throughout  the  district. 

That  the  issuing  of  the  perwannah  and  tlic  deputy  magistrate's  tone  has  caused 
my  present  difficulties,  there  cannot  possibly  be  a  doubt.  The  ryots  made  their 
accounts,  took  their  advance?,  and  measured  off  their  land?,  marked  and  numbered 
as  is  customary,  hut  during  the  past  month  the  ryots  of  Baboo  Syamchunder  Pal 
Chow<fry  in  particular  have  shown  a  bad  feeling,  and  I  regret  to  inform  you  that 
my  assistant,  Mr.  Campbell,  was  yesterday  surruuuded  by  latlials  near  the  village 
of  Russulpur  in  Thannah  Goberdanguh  ;  both  he  and  his  horse  were  knocked 
down,  and  he  lay  on  the  field  insensible  for  an  hour,  and  has  been  very  severely 
beaten.  He  has  gone  to  Kishnnghur  to  petition  the  magistrate,  and  who,  1  am  in 
hopes,  will  afford  us  protection  and  redress.  I  have  done  all  in  my  power  to  sec  every 
justice  done  my  riots  ;  I  never  have  a  difficulty  with  them  unless  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Government  officers.  I  have  induced  young  men  of  the  highest  respecta- 
bility to  join  the  Bengal  Indigo  Company  as  assistants;  but  how  can  I  expect 
them  to  remain,  or  to  carry  on  business  at  all,  if  they  are  thus  to  be  maltreated 
when  riding  quietly  over  their  cultivation.  We  have  no  means  of  protecting 
ourselves,  and  living  isolated  as  we  do ;  unless  we  have  protection,  we  must  leave 
the  Mofussil. 

I  must  earnestly  beg  you  will  lay  my  petition  before  the  Lieutenant  Governor. 
I  have  never  resorted  to  force,  and  never  will,  in  getting  ryots  to  act  fairly  towards 
me.  I  pay  liberally  and  well,  and  the  money  is  paid  into  the  ryots'  own  hands  by 
my  assistants  and  myself,  and  all  I  pray  for  is  that  the  people  should  not  be  insti- 
gated (as  has  been  the  csise)  to  quarrel  with  me,  and  that  such  notorious  cha- 
racters as  Syamchunder  Pal  Chow  dry  should  aot  receive  any  encouragement  to 
bully  my  servants  and  maltreat  my  assistants. 

When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  Mulnath  concern  extends  over  one-third  of 
Kishnaghur  district,  and  that  from  year's  end  to  year's  end  there  is  never  a  com- 
plaint 
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plaint  made  against  mc  or  my  servants,  I  think  it  will  bear  out  all  I  have  repre- 
sented to  vou  as  to  my  fair  dealing  towards  every  one,  and  that  I  do  all  it  is  pos- 
sible for  a  man  to  do  in  seeing  justice  done  the  ryots  of  the  concern.  I  honestly 
confess  I  cannot  contend  a-jainst  the  Government  officers,  smd  I  firmly  believe 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  will  not  sanction  the  acts  of  the  deputy  magistrate,  Baboo 
Hem  Chunder  Kur. 


From  K.  Drummond,  E»q.,  Magistrate  of  Nuddea,  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Circuit  Nuddea  Division  (No.  315),  dated  Nuddea,  20  December  1859. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  there  is  a  report  current  about  the  south- 
eastern part  of  this  district  to  the  effect  that  Government  is  opposed  to  the  culti- 
vation of  indigo,  and  that  an  order  to  that  purpose  will  shortly  be  issued. 

•2.  This  report  I  believe  to  have  been  spread  in  particular  instances,  by  design- 
ing persous  to  do  their  immediate  neighbours  harm,  but  1  have  no  doubt  that  it 
owes  its  origin  to  the  occurrences  in  Baraset,  and  that  it  is  rapidly  spreading  and 
will  do  much  damage  in  this  district,  if  not  checked  at  once. 

3.  Both  to  the  planters,  as  the  ryots  have  already  without  any  good  cause  or 
other  assignable  reason  began  leaguing  together  against  one  or  two  factories  to 
refuse  to  cultivate  indigo. 

4.  And  to  the  ryots,  as  they  are,  so  to  speak,  cutting  their  own  throats,  and 
neglecting  all  cultivation,  and  wasting  their  money  and  time  in  litigation,  instead 
of  remaining  quietly  at  home  and  cultivating  their  lands. 

5.  I  believe  it  therefore  to  be  very  desirable,  for  the  good  of  both  the  ryots  and 
the  planters,  at  once  to  put  a  stop  to  this  false  impression,  and  iherefore  beg  to 
annex  an  English  proceeding  with  translation  into  the  vernacular,  which  I  have 
prepared,  and  on  which  I  propose,  with  your  sanction,  to  issue  orders  to  all  daro- 
gahs  within  whose  jurisdiction  it  may  seem  necessary  so  to  do. 

6.  I  would  beg  respectfully  to  remind  you  that  these  groundless  rumours  spread 
very  fast,  and  therefore  request  the  favour  of  your  favouring  me  with  a  reply  as 
soon  as  you  conveniently  can.  The  season  for  making  the  indigo  advauces  is  rapidly 
passing  also,  and  therefore  every. day  gained  is  important 

I  only  propose  issuing  the?e  orders  on  the  darogahs  of  three  or  four  of  my 
south-eastern  thannahs  at  present,  and  should  therefore  not  have  troubled  you  in 
the  matter,  had  not  the  subject  generally  been  one  of  some  importance,  and  one 
requiring  also  delicacy  of  treatment. 


Whereas  it  has  come  to  my  notice  that  there  is  a  report  among  the  ryots  of 
some  villages  iu  this  district  that  the  Government  disapproves  of,  and  is  about  to 
issue  an  order  prohibiting  the  cultivation  of  indigo  ;  and  whereas  I  have  strong 
grounds  to  suspect  that  evil  disposed  persons  are  spreading  this  report,  to  the 
injury  of  both  planters  and  ryots;  it  has  therefore  appeared  proper  to  me  to  order 
the  darogahs  in  whose  name  this  perwannah  is  to  be  issued,  to  proclaim  within 
their  jurisdiction  notice  to  the  following  effect : — 

That  the  Government  has  not  issued,  nor  is  it  going  to  issue,  any  orders  pro- 
hibiting the  cultivation  of  indigo.  This  is  a  matter  that  sorely  concerns  the 
planters  aud  ryots,  and  in  which  Government  in  no  way  concerns  itself. 

At  the  same  time  the  darogahs  will  use  all  vigilance  to  detect  and  apprehend 
any  deigning  persons  found  spreading  all  such  foolish  and  malicious  reports, 
which  injure  both  the  good  name  of  the  Government  and  the  welfare  of  its  sub- 
jects, and  will  send  them  into  me  without  delay  to  be  punished  as  they  may 
deserve. 
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From  the  Commissioner  of  the  Nuddea  Division  to  the  Magistrate  of  Nuddea 

(No.  2  Ct.),  dated  3  January  1860. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  No.  315,  dated 
the  20th  ultimo,  and  to  inform  you  in  reply  that  although  I  am  inclined  to  concur 
■with  you  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  issue  a  notice  of  the  description  of  that  for- 
warded by  you,  with  the  view  of  counteracting  the  report  which  you  state  to  be 
current  in  the  south-eastern  parts  of  your  district,  regarding  the  cultivation  of 
indigo,  I  would  not  wish  any  further  steps  to  be  taken  towards  issuing  it  until  I 
have  myself  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  locality  referred  to,  which  I  hope 
to  be  able  to  do  a  few  days  hence,  when  I  will  communicate  further  with  you  on 
the  subject. 

2.  At  the  same  time,  I  beg  to  point  out  that  the  issue  of  that  portion  of  your 
proposed  proclamation  which  is  included  in  the  third  clause  thereof  would  in  my 
opinion  be  not  only  illegal  but  also  injudicious. 

3.  It  would,  it  appears  to  me,  give  the  officers  of  the  police  an  authority  which 
they  do  not  possess  under  the  law,  viz.,  that  of  arresting  and  sending  in  parties 
who  might  be  found  by  them  to  be  offending  in  the  manner  alluded  to,  viz., 
*l  spreading  foolish  and  malicious  reports  injurious  to  the  good  name  of  Govern- 
ment and  the  welfare  of  its  subjects,"  and  an  undue  advantage  might,  not  impos- 
sibly, be  taken  to  make  the  clause  alluded  to  a  handle  for  the  oppression  of  inno- 
cent parties. 


From  Lord  H.  Ulick-Brovme,  Under  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Nuddea  (No.  847),  dated  8  .March  1860. 

Sir, 

I  am  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  No.  36  Circuit,  dated 
the  10th  ultimo,  submitting  some  correspondence  with  Mr.  Larmour,  relative  to 
the  excitement  at  present  prevailing  in  the  Kishua»hur  district,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  occasioned  by  a  pcrwannah  to  the  police  issued  by  Baboo  Hemchunder 
Kur,  Deputy  Magistrate  in  Charge  of  the  Kalarooah  Sub-division,  and  in  reply  to 
request  that  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  submit,  for  the  Lieutenant  Governor's 
information,  a  copy  of  the  perwannahin  question,  as  soon  as  possible. 


From  A.  Grote,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  the  Nuddea  Division,  to  the  Under 
Secretary  lo  the  Government  of  Bengal,  Fort  William  (No.  66  Ct.),  dated 
Allipore,  9  March  1860. 

Sir, 

In  reply  to  your  letter,  No.  847,  dated  18th  instant,  I  beg  to  send  you  a  copy 
of  the  perwannah  in  question,  with  a  translation. 

2.  I  believe  that  his  Honor  the  Lieutenant  Governor's  order  on  the  Joyrampore 
petition,  which  sis  I  informed  you  in  my  letter  dated  6th  instant,  No.  62  Ct.,  I 
had  directed  the  magistrate  of  Nuddea  to  promulgate,  will  have  an  excellent 
effect  in  explaining  to  all  parties  what  the  views  of  Government  really  are.  I 
have  just  received  a  satisfactory  assurance  to  this  purport  from  Mr.  Herschel, 
whose  camp  I  join  to-morrow. 

3.  I  take  this  opportunity  of  laying  before  Government  a  Bengalee  letter  with 
translation,  which  is  said  to  have  been  intercepted  by  Mr.  Forlong,  who  handed 
it  on  to  Mr.  Drummond. 

It  may  or  may  not  be  authentic;  the  moderation  of  its  tone  inclines  me 
to  believe  it  to  be  so.  At  all  events,  agitation  from  some  quarter  is  .it  work  to 
promote  petitioning  on  tho  part  of  the  ryots,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
English  press  is  being  worked  to  represent  these  petitioners  as  ready  for  agrarian 
outrages  to  which  as  yet  they  have  shown  no  disposition. 

4.  I  trust 
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4.  I  trust  his  Honor  the  Lieutenant  Governor  may  now  lm\e  leisure  to  lake 
up  the  subject  of  my  letier  No.  141  C,  dated  7th  November  last.  In  the  con- 
cluding para,  of  that  Utter,  I  hinted  at  the  possibility  of  the  police  misin- 
terpreting the  previous  orders  of  July,  though  at  that  time  1  had  only  Mr. 
Mackenzie's  assertion  that  they  had  done  so  in  the  case  of  the  darogah  of 
thaunah  Sarsah.  Had  Mr.  Ward  reported  in  reply  to  my  call,  before  I  left 
this  office  for  the  Board  of  Revenue,  I  should  probably  have  veccmmended  to 
Government  an  authoritative  eancclmmt  and  withdrawal  of  his  notification, 
which  could  not  then  have  caused  the  mischief  now  ascribed  to  it. 


Darogau,  Thanxa  Kallarooah. 

Witu  reference  to  a  letter,  dated  17th  August  last,  from  the  magistrate  of  Baraset,  for- 
warding an  extract  from  a  communication  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal, 
to  the  address  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Nuddca  division,  No.  4516,  under  date  the  21st 
July  1859,  being  to  the  effect  that  in  cases  of  dispute  about  the  cultivation  of  indigo, 
ryots  shall  retain  possession  of  their  respective  lands,  and  grow  whatever  crops  they  may 
wish  thereon,  and  that  it  is  incumbent  on  the  police  to  see  that  in  so  doing  they  are  not 
molested  by  indigo  planters  or  other  parties ;  further,  that  'planters  shall  not  forcibly  sow 
indigo  on  the  ryots'  lands  on  the  plea  of  the  latter  having  entered  into  agreements  with 
them,  but  that  where  such  agreements  have  been  entered  into  by  ryots,  it  is  competent 
to  indigo  planters  to  sue  them  in  the  Civil  Courts,  the  Criminal  Courts  having  no  juris- 
diction in  such  cases,  as  the  ryots,  whether  admitting  or  denying  their  engagements,  may 
advance  many  valid  pleas  for  not  cultivating  indigo, — you  arc  required  for  the  future  to 
proceed  in  conformity  with  the  above.— 20th  August  1859. 

Translation  of  Bengalee  Letter. 

We  have  learnt  from  our  mooktear  that  the  Government  intend  to  depute  some  Commis- 
sioners into  the  Mofussil  in  order  to  hold  local  inquiry,  and  ti  report  whether  the  complaints 
of  the  ryots  against  the  oppression  on  the  part  of  indigo  planters,  as  contained  in  the  several 
petitions  presented  to  Government,  and  as  published  in  the  newspapers,  are  correct.  The 
planters  also  having  been  cognisant  of  this  deputation,  threaten  the  ryots  with  wrong,  mean- 
ing that  the  Commissioners  will  come  into  the  Mofussil  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  ryots 
cultivate  indigo.  The  objtct  of  this  misinterpretation  is  to  deter  the  ryots  from  Bpcaking 
against  them,  so  that  the  Commissioners  will  not  be  able  to  hear  any  complaints  from 
the  ryots,  and  the  consequence  will  be  that  the  complaints  already  preferred  will  be 
falsified,  and  Government  will  place  no  more  confidence  in  any  future  petitions. 

2.  The  unjust  orders  of  the  former  magistrate  in  cases  concerning  indigo  have  already 
made  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  ryots,  that  nil  the  authorities  are  in  favour  of  the 
planters,  and  the  wrong  interpretation  put  upon  the  intended  deputation  by  the  latter,  will, 
in  the  above  state  of  mind,  be  received  by  the  ryots  as  probable.  You  will  therefore 
explain  to  all  the  ryot-«,  that  although  the  orders  of  the  magistrate  might  have  been  unjust 
they  need  not  be  afraid  of  the  threats  of  the  planters,  that  they  may  come  forward  in 
thousands  to  represent  their  calamities  to  the  Commissioners;  that  this  is  the  last  resource 
they  can  resort  to ;  that  if  they  remain  silent  the  Commissioners  will  report  that  there 
is  no  disturbance  in  the  Mofussil ;  that  it  will  turn  out  to  their  favour  if  they  all  at  a 
time  present  petitions  of  their  complaints,  and  that  those  who  will  make  no  petitions  will 
not  be  exempted  from  cultivating  indigo,  nay,  they  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  planters 
for  eternity,  and  will  have  to  bear  the  burden  of  those  exempted  from  the  cultivation  as  a 
result  of  their  remonstrances.  You  will  also  spread  such  other  threats  as  will  induce  the 
ryots  to  combine  and  make  petitions,  for  the  planters  will  gather  their  own  people  and 
make  them  say  before  the  Commissioners  that  they  are  not  subject  to  any  oppression  what- 
ever, and  thus  there  will  be  no  cud  to  the  distress  of  the  ryots.  You  will  further  take 
measures  to  circulate  in  Pathcrghatta  also  the  above  suggestions. 


From  A.  R.  Young,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to  the  Bengalee 
Translator  to  Government  (No.  931),  dated  15  March  1860. 

Sir, 

I  am  directed  to  forward  to  you  herewith  a  copy  of  a  Bengalee  perwannah, 
and  to  request  that  you  will,  as  soon  as  possible,  furnish  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
with  an  exact  and  accurate  translation  thereof. 

Two  versions  in  English  of  this  document,  have  been  submitted  to  Govern- 
ment, of  which  copies  are  also  herewith  transmitted.  These,  you  will  observe, 
differ  materially  in  the  rendering  of  some  passages.  It  is  the  desire  of  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  to  ascertain  the  precise  meaning  of  those  passages  in 
particular.   
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From  the  Government  Bengalee  Translator,  to  A.  R.  Young,  Esq.,  Secretary  to 
the  Government  of  Bengal,  dated  Serampore,  16  March  1860. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  No.  031,  dated 
the  15th  March  1860,  enclosing  copy  of  Bengalee  perwannah,  of  which  I 
have  the  honour  to  forward,  according  to  your  request,  an  accurate  translation. 
The  two  versions  of  it  accompanying  your  letter  are  also  herewith  relumed. 


Translation. 

To  the  darogah  of  thannah  Kalarooah.  'J  ake  notice. — A  letter  from  the  magistrate  of 
Barnsct,  dated  the  17th  August  1859,  having  been  received,  accompanied  by  an  extract 
from  an  English  letter  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to  the  address  of 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Nuddea  division,  dated  21st  July  1859,  No.  4516,  to  the  following 
purport,  that  in  cn*cs  of  disputes  relating  to  indigo  ryots  shall  retain  possession  of  their 
own  lands,  and  shall  sow  in  them  what  crops  they  please,  and  the  police  will  be  carefhl 
that  no  indigo  planter,  nor  any  one  else,  be  able  to  interfere  in  the  matter,  and  indigo 
planters  shall  not  be  able  forcibly  to  cause  indigo  to  be  sown  on  the  lands  of  those  ryots  on 
the  ground  that  the  ryots  consented  to  the  sowing,  &c,  of  indigo.  If  ryots  have  so  con- 
sented, the  indigo  planter  may  bring  an  action  against  them  in  the  Civil  Court.  The  Cri- 
minal Court  has  no  concern  in  these  matters,  because,  notwithstanding  such  contracts,  or 
such  consent  withheld  or  given,  ryots  may  utge  unanswerable  excuses  against  the  sowing  of 
indigo.  A  copy  of  perwannah  is  therefore  issued,  and  you  arc  requested  in  future  to  act 
accordingly,— Dated  20th  August  1859. 


From  A.  R.  Young,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to  the 
Honourble  A.  Eden,  Joint  Magistrate  of  Baraset  (No.  1193),  dated  24  March 
18C0. 

Sir, 

Letter  from  Com-  *  AM  directed  to  forward  to  you  a  copy  of  the  correspondence  noted  on  the 
missioner  of  margin,  relative  to  the  excitement  at  present  prevailing  in  parts  of  the  Nuddea 

Ruddea,  No.  36,  division  in  connexion  with  the  cultivation  of  indigo,  which  is  said  to  have  had 
Cu,  dated  the  10th  jts  origin  parti v  in  an  indiscreet  perwannah  issued  to  the  police,  and  made  known 

SeSJbSL*'  b>'  l;eat  of  dru"ni  in  al1  ,ho  r»™ipal  bazars  of  his  subdivision  in  August  last  by 
your  subordinate,  Baboo  Hem  Chunder  Kur,  deputy  magistrate  of  Kalurooah; 
and  I  am  to  request  that  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  submit,  for  the  Lieutenant 
Governors  information,  an  explanation  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case  as  soon 
as  possible. 

2.  The  points  upon  which  the  Lieutenant  Governor  desires  to  be  particularly 
informed  are— first,  as  to  how,  that  is,  in  what  form,  the  Government  order  of 
the  21st  of  July  1859,  No.  4516,  was  forwarded  to  the  deputy  magistrate;  and, 
secondly,  as  to  what  portion  of  it  was  so  forwarded. 

3.  Your  special  attention  is  directed  to  the  second  paragraph  of  the  office  note 
recorded  by  the  Commissioner  of  Nuddea  on  the  30th  of  January  last,  quoted  in 
paragraph  0  of  his  letter,  No.  36  Ct.,  dated  the  1  Otli  ultimo,  in  which  it  is  stated 
that  the  publication  of  the  order  in  question  iu  the  thannuhs  was  within  your 
cognizance. 

4.  The  Lieutenant  Governor  observes  that  it  would  seem  to  have  been  unneces- 
sary, and  therefore  improper,  on  your  part,  to  make  your  subordinates  acquainted 
with  a  discussion  on  a  question  of  practice  between  the  Government,  the  Com- 
missioner, and  your*elf,  or  with  the  results  thereof,  otherwise  than  in  the  shape 
of  a  bare  order  sufficient  to  guide  their  action  into  conformity  with  the  decision 
arrived  at. 

5.  Three  separate  translations  of  the  deputy  magistrate's  perwannah  are  for- 
warded with  this  letter.  One  of  these  was  submitted  by  the  Indigo  Planters' 
Association,  another  was  received  from  the  Commissioner,  and  the  thirdwas 
obtained  from  the  Bengalee  Translator  to  Government,  in  consequence  of  thedif- 
erence  between  the  other  two.    The  last  translation,  which  of  course  is  the  one 
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to  be  regarded  officially,  places  the  wording:  of  the  perwannah  in  the  least  objec- 
tionable form ;  but  it  still  leaves  the  last  sentence  open  to  strong  objection,  as 
being  capable  of  the  interpretation  that  gem-rally,  or  indeed  always,  ryots  hare 
unobjectionable  excuses  for  not  growing  indigo  although  they  may  have  con- 
tracted to  do  so.  It  may  thus  be  turned  into  an  apparent  invitation  to  ryots 
universally  to  break  their  contracts. 

In  so  important  and  delicate  an  affair  it  would  seem  to  have  been  especially 
incumbent  upon  you  to  have  <>iven  direciic  n<  to  the  deputy  magistrate  so  care- 
fully \v(mled  that  he  could  not  have  fallen  into  this  gross  error. 

7.  But  ihe  Lieutenant  Governor  will  await  your  explanation  before  pronouncing 
an  opinion  on  the  case. 


From  the  Honourable  A.  Eden  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal ; 

dated  Fort  William,  128  March  1860. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  No.  1193,  dated 
24th  March,  forwarding  a  copy  of  correspondence  relative  to  the  excitement  at 
present  prevailing  in  parts  of  the  Nuddea  division  in  connexion  with  the  cultiva- 
tion of  indigo,  which  is  said  to  be  partly  owing  to  a  perwaunah  issued  to  the 
police  by  Baboo  Hem  Chundcr  Kur,  Deputy  Magistrate  of  Kalarooah,  and 
calling  upon  me  for  an  explanation  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case  as  soon  as 
possible. 

2.  I  much  regret  that  this*  opportunity  of  furnishing  an  explanation  was  no' 
afforded  me  earlier,  so  that  1  might  have  obtained  from  Bara^et  and  Kalarooah 
such  papers  as  I  require.  1  will  however  endeavour  to  give  all  the  information  I 
can  from  snch  papers  as  I  have  by  me,  and  from  communications  that  I  have  had 
on  this  subject  with  Mr.  Ward,  my  successor,  and  Baboo  Hem  Chunder  Kur. 

3.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  early  Inst  year,  the  tyots  of  the  Bengal  Indigo 
Company  applied  to  me  for  protection  from  the  threatened  forcible  dispossession 
of  their  lands  by  Mr.  Larmour.  The  factories  of  the  Bengal  Indigo  Company  in 
connexion  with  which  these  disputes  arose,  being  situated  in  the  sub-divisions  of 
Kalarooah  and  Tarragooney  I  forwarded  the  petition  in  original  to  Baboo  Oboy 
Churn  Bosc,  then  in  charge  of  both  sub-divisions,  and  directed  him  to  issue  orders 
for  the  protection  of  the  complainants,  provided  that  the  lands  proved  to  be 
undoubtedly  the  ryots'  own.  Mr.  Larmour  complained  to  the  Commissioner, 
who  directed  that  my  order  should  be  cancelled,  and  that  the  protection  of  the 
police  should  be  withdrawn  from  all  ryots,  who  were  alleged  by  the  planter  to  be 
under  advances  to  him  for  the  cultivation  of  indigo.  As  the  case  was  before  the 
Deputy  Magistrate  of  Tarragooney,  I  at  once  followed  the  usual  course  of  for- 
warding to  him  Mr.  Grote's  letter,  and  directed  him  to  carry  out  the  Commis- 
sioner's orders.  Having  done  this,  I  remonstrated  with  Mr.  Grote  against  the 
view  he  had  taken,  and  some  correspondence  passed  between  us  on  the  subject 
with  reference  to  a  difficulty  in  which  the  deputy  magistrate  was  placed  as  regarded 
another  planter,  in  consequence  of  these  orders. 

4.  The  correspondence  was  forwarded  by  the  Commissioner  to  Government, 
and  the  decision  of  Government  was  communicated  in  your  letter,  No.  4510,  dated 
21st  July  1859.  On  the  receipt  of  that  letter,  I,  in  the  usual  course  of  routine, 
forwarded  a  copy  by  endorsement  to  the  deputy  magistrate,  before  whom  the  cases 
in  cmestion  were,  and  ray  order  to  whom  had  given  cause  for  the  reference  to 
Government.  The  letter  of  the  Commissioner  had  been  forwarded  to  the  deputy 
magistrate,  and  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  be  informed  that  the 
mode  of  practice  laid  down  by  the  Commissioner  was  ta  be  discontinued.  It  is 
always  the  custom  to  forward  such  letters  to  the  officers  concerned,  and  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  see  how  the  views  of  Government  could  have  been  conveyed  to  that 
officer  in  a  more  unobjectionable  manner  than  in  the  precise  words  of  Govern- 
ment. The  difference  of  opinion  between  the  Commissioner  and  myself  as  to  the 
course  which  the  law  prescribed  for  magistrates  in  indigo  disputes  was  « ell  knoivn 
to  the  deputy  magistrate,  and  he  had  himself  taken  part  in  the  correspondence 
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connected  (herewith,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  it  was  both  necessary  and  desirable 
that  he  should  know  the  grounds  and  reasoning  upon  which  the  Government 
arrived  at  the  conclusions  detailed  in  that  letter.  1  cannot  think  that  a  simple 
order  emanating  from  myself,  to  the  effect  that  the  Commissioner's  orders  were 
to  be  considered  cancelled,  would  have  been  respectful  to  that  officer,  and  such 
a  course  would  certainly  have  been  unusual. 

5.  The  deputy  magistrate  took  no  action  whatever  on  the  Government  orders, 
simply  recording  them,  as  it  was  intended  he  should  do,  for  his  future  guidance 
in  indigo  cases. 

6.  Shortly  after  this,  when  Baboo  Hem  Chunder  Kur  was  transferred  from 
Kaiigunge  to  Kalarooah,  he  came  into  Baraset  and  wished  me  to  get  the  order  for 
his  transfer  recalled.  Baboo  Hem  Chunder  evinced  great  reluctance  to  join  his 
appointment  at  Kalarooah  in  consequence  of  the  difficult  position  in  which  he 
would  be  placed  as  regarded  the  indigo  planters.  He  urged  that  the  power  and 
influence  of  the  Bengal  Indigo  Company  is  such,  that  no  native  official  of  inde- 
pendent spirit  is  willing  to  be  brought  into  contact  with  them,  and  he  referred  to 
the  case  of  Moulvie  Abdool  Luteef,  who  was  removed  from  the  sub-division  for 
issuing  orders  precisely  similar  to  those  which  1  had  issued,  and  which  led  to  the 
discussion  with  Mr.  Grote.  I  assured  him  that  if  he  administered  justice  in  a 
straightforward  aud  conscientious  manner  between  man  and  man,  he  would  have 
no  cause  to  fear  any  influence  that  might  be  brought  to  bear  against  him,  and  I 
declined  to  apply  for  his  retention  at  Kalligunge.  He  then  said  that  as  the  greater 
portion  of  Mr.  Larmour's  cultivation  was  in  his  sub  division,  he  thought  it  only 
right  that  he  should  have  a  copy  of  the  Government  orders  regarding  those  dis- 
putes that  he  might  be  guided  by  them  in  any  cases  that  occurred.  His  request 
appeared  to  me  to  be  reasonable,  natural,  and  proper,  and  1  was  clearly  of  opinion 
that  he  was  entitled  to  have  a  copy  of  the  Government  ruling:  on  an  important 
practical  question  of  this  kind,  connected  with  his  sub-division,  and  which  would 
in  all  probability  be  constantly  referred  to  in  cases  pending  before  him.  I  saw 
no  necessity  however  fur  letting  him  see  the  extent  to  which  Mr.  Grote  and  myself 
differed  on  this  subject,  as  he  had  lately  arrived  in  the  district,  and  had  taken  no 
part  in  the  previous  discussion  ;  I  therefore  merely  sent  him  that  portion  of  the 
Government  letter  which  related  to  the  general  question  of  police  interference  in 
indigo  disputes.  I  have  nothing  before  me  which  enables  me  to  speak  authorita- 
tively, but  to  the  best  of  my  belief  the  portiou  of  the  letter  sent  to  him  was  from 
the  12th  para,  to  the  end  of  the  letter,  and  this  extract  was  forwarded  with  my 
letter  annexed  hereto. 

7.  Your  letter  next  directs  my  attention  to  the  2d  para,  of  the  office  note 
recorded  by  Mr.  Grote,  and  quoted  in  the  6th  para,  of  his  letter,  No.  30,  dated 
10th  February.    I  cannot  but  express  my  regret  that  Mr.  Grote,  who  was  in  con- 
stant communication  with  me  in  Calcutta,  should,  without  speaking  to  me  on  the 
subject,  have  seen  fit  to  record  that  the  deputy  magistrate  stated  "  that  the  publi- 
cation of  the  order  in  the  thannahs  was  within  Mr.  Eden's  cognizance,"  I  most  po- 
sitively assure  his  Honor  that  I  had  no  cognizance  whatever  of  the  publication  of 
the  order ;  the  first  I  heard  of  it  was  in  casual  conversation  with  Mr.  Grote,  some 
months  after  its  publication,  and  the  first  1  saw  of  it  was  in  the  public  newspapers. 
I  think  that  it  will  be  found  that  iis  publication  did  not  take  place  when  I  was  in 
charge  of  the  Baraset  magistracy,  anil  could  not  therefore  have  been  within  ray 
cognizance.    From  what  I  have  since  heard  from  Mr.  Ward  and  Baboo  Hem 
Chunder,  I  apprehend  that  Mr.  Grote  entirely  misunderstood  the  deputy  magis- 
trate ;  it  will,  I  believe,  be  found  on  inquiry,  that  what  the  deputy  magistrate  said 
was,  that  the  "  publication  of  the  perwannah  was  known  to  the  magistrate  of  Ba- 
raset,  but  that  he  did  not  know  whether  that  officer  had  approved  his  proceedings," 
the  magistrate  of  Baraset  here  alluded  to  being  Mr.  Ward  and  not  myself.  From 
what  Mr.  Ward  said  to  me  I  was  under  the  impression  that  he  had  fully  explained 
this  to  Mr.  Grote  and  to  Mr.  Reid.    The  deputy  magistrate's  intimation  of  the 
publication  of  this  perwannah  to  the  magistrate  of  Baraset  will  doubtless  be  found 
among  the  Baraset  records ;  the  orders  passed  thereon  and  the  date  of  its  receipt, 
will  show  clearly  whether  or  no  I  was  at  that  time  at  Baraset.    In  the  mean- 
time it  would  appear  from  Mr.  Larmour's  own  letter  of  the  28th  January  that  the 
publication  of  the  perwannah  occurred  in  September  last,  about  one  month  after 
I  had  left  the  district. 
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8.  Had  I  remained  in  the  district,  I  should  not  have  approved  of  any  orders  to 
the  notice  on  the  subject  of  the  Government  letter,  for  such  orders  were  then 
unnecessary,  the  indigo  cultivation  for  that  season  being  over.  I  should  have 
known  from  past  experience  that  the  publication  of  any  such  order  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  been  made  use  of  by  the  planters  as  a  convenient  excuse  to 
which  to  attribute  the  natural  unwillingness  of  their  ryots  to  sow  whenever  occa- 
sion might  require.  In  the  month  of  August,  moreover,  it  was  not  likely  that  the 
police  would  be  called  upon  to  act  on  an  emergency,  aud  without  obtaining  the 
special  orders  of  the  magistrate  in  each  case  ;  and  1  issued  no  orders  myself  to 
the  police  in  the  thannahs  under  my  immediate  charge  in  connexion  with  the 
Government  letter,  neither  did  the  deputy  magistrate  of  Taragooney.  It  never 
occurred  to  me  that  it  was  possible  that  the  deputy  magistrate  of  Kalarooah  should 
issue  any  general  orders  to  the  police,  for  sub-divisional  officers  are  prohibited 
from  issuiug  such  orders  without  obtaining  the  previous  sanction  of  higher 
authority,  and  whenever  any  general  orders  have  been  thought  necessary,  1  have 
always  issued  them  myself  to  all  the  thannahs.  Finally,  it  was  a  case  in  which 
geoeral  orders  were  useless,  as  forcible  entry  is  one  of  that  class  of  cases  which  the 
police  cannot  investigate  without  orders  of  the  magistrate,  and  I  can  only  attribute 
their  issue  to  the  fact  that  Baboo  Hem  Chunder  had  been  principally  empluyed 
in  the  Dacoity  Department,  and  had  but  little  experience  as  an  executive  officer. 

9.  Having  shown  that  I  had  no  cognizance  of  the  publication  of  the  perwannah 
alluded  to,  1  may  perhaps  be  perm i tied  to  say  a  few  words  in  counexion  with 
that  document.  I  have  no  wisu  whatever  to  screen  myself  behind  my  subordi- 
nate, and  am  desirous  of  bearing  any  portion  of  the  responsibility  of  its  issue 
-which  can  justly  and  fairly  be  attributed  to  me.  It  is  certain  that  the  deputy 
magistrate  would  not  have  issued  the  perwannah  if  he  had  not  received  a  copy  of 
the  Government  letter  upon  which  it  is  founded  ;  the  responsibility  of  furnishing 
him  with  that  copy  is  clearly  mine,  my  reasons  for  having  done  so  1  have  alluded 
to  above,  and  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  say  more  without  appearing  to  desire  to  throw 
blame  upon  those  whose  acts  it  is  not  for  me  to  call  iu  question.  I  may  how- 
ever briefly  say  that  the  influence  exercised  by  the  Bengal  Indigo  Compauy  has 
long  been  such,  that  the  subordinate  officers  of  Government  in  that  neighbourhood 
have  been  afraid  to  do  tlieir  duty,  and  the  police  have  in  some  cases  been  the 
instrument  made  use  of  by  the  planters  for  oppressing  the  people.  Since  the 
removal  of  Moulvie  Abdool  Luteel  no  native  official  has  dared  to  act  indepen- 
dently, and  few  ryots  have  dared  to  complain.  It  is  not  becoming  that  I  should 
speak  in  further  detail  on  t'.e  subject,  but  I  would  request  that  his  Honor  may 
be  pleased  to  call  for  the  papers  counected  with  the  Moulvie's  case,  and  with  the 
decision  of  the  judge  of  the  24  pergunnahs  on  the  appeal  made  in  connexion  with 
the  magistrate's  proceedings  in  that  case ;  hi*  Honor  will  then  be  enabled  to  under- 
stand why,  amongst  other  reasons,  I  thought  it  necessary  to  strengthen  the  hands 
of  the  deputy  magistrate  by  affording  him  the  benefit  of  a  perusal  of  the  views  of 
Government  as  to  the  protection  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  police  to  afford  to 
cultivators,  more  especially  us  these  views  were  elicited  in  a  case  connected  with 
the  cultivators  of  that  particular  sub-division.  I  have  before  pointed  out  to  supe- 
rior authority  the  very  difficult  position  in  which  magisterial  officers  are  placed  for 
want  of  an  authoritative  ruling  on  the  subjects,  and  I  have  shown  that  in  this 
matter,  the  executive  and  judicial  functions  of  a  district  officer  frequently  clash, 
and  that  in  disputes  regarding  indigo  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  combine  expe- 
diency with  justice ;  the  Government  order  of  July  last  was  that  for  which  I  had 
so  often  asked  for  myself  and  subordinates. 

10.  It  has  always  been  the  practice  in  districts  in  which  I  have  been,  and  I 
have  the  authority  of  several  very  experienced  officers  for  stating  that  the  prac- 
tice generally  prevails,  of  forwarding  to  the  lower  courts  and  sub-divisional  offices 
all  orders  whether  of  Government  or  the  Sudder  Court,  laying  down  a  particular 
course  of  action  in  a  particular  class  of  cases;  and  this  has  beeu  more  especially 
the  practice  where  such  orders  have  reference  to  cases  occurring  within  the  juris- 
diction of  such  subordinate  officers.  I  may  remark  that  Mr.  Grote  is  mistaken  in 
saying  that  the  communication  of  these  orders  was  in  this  case  injudicious  on  the 
ground  that  the  deputy  magistrate  has  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  English,  for  I 
believe  that  there  are  few  natives  of  this  country  who  possess  so  accurate  a  know- 
ledge of  our  language  as  the  officer  in  question. 
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11.  It  never  occurred  to  me  that  there  was  anything  is  the  Government  letter, 
which  was  likely  to  cause  mischief  or  to  be  misunderstood ;  it  appeared  to  me  to 
be  a  full,  clear,  and  conclusive  exposition  of  the  ktw  as  it  stands,  and  I  have  for 
the  last  three  years  based  orders  wpon  the  principles  therein  upheld. 

12.  In  the  8th  para,  of  that  letter  yon  remark  this  h  a  most  important  prac- 
tical question,  and  the  Lieutenant  Governor  thinks  it  is  strange  that  it  has  not 
been  authoritatively  determined  before  now,  as  cases  of  this  sort  are  of  daily 
occurrence.  Fully  concurring  in  this  view,  I  was  of  opinion  that  I  was  acting 
with  propriety  in  communicating  this  most  important  ruling  to  those  who  above 
all  required  it,  and  who  looked  to  me  fur  instruction  and  advice;  it  even  appears 
to  me  that  I  should  have  incurred  great  responsibility  had  I  kept  the  Government 
order  secret. 

13.  In  your  letter  now  under  reply,  the  last  para,  of  the  deputy  magistrate's 
perwannah  n  pointed  out  as  being  opes  to  the  objection  that  it  is  capable  of  the 
interpretation,  that  generally,  or  indeed  always,  ryots  have  unobjectionable  ex- 
coses  for  not  growing  indigo,  although  they  tnav  have  contracted  to  do  so.  The 
wording  of  the  Goveratnewt  letter  is  this :  "  Trie  ryots  may  confess  the  engage- 
ment, and  still  have  many  irresistible  pleas  to  avoid  the  consequence  the  planter 
insists  npon."  The  wording  of  the  deputy  magistrate's  perwannah  is:  "The 
Criminal  Court  has  no  concern  in  these  mutter?,  because  notwithstanding  such 
contracts  or  such  consent  withheld  or  given,  ryots  may  urge  unanswerable 
excuses  against  the  sowing  of  indigo."  The  wording  of  my  letter  «as :  "  Such 
promises  can  only  be  produced  against  the  ryots  in  the  Civil  Court,  and  the 
magisterial  authorities  have  nothing  to  do  with  them,  for  there  must  be  two 
parties  to  a  promise;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  ryot,  even  whose  promises  or 
contracts  are  admitted,  may  still  have  many  irresistible  pleas  to  avoid  the  con- 
sequence the  jihinu  r  insists  upon ;  the  consequence  alluded  to  being  the  forcible 
dispossession  of  the  ryot  by  the  planter.  The  question  was  whether,  if  the 
planter  asserted  that  the  ryot  had  agreed  to  sow  indigo,  such  ryot  had  a  right, 
supposing  him  to  admit  the  existence  of  a  contract,  to  demand  the  assistance  of 
the  magistrate  when  threatened  with  being  ousted  from  his  land.  My  meaning 
in  saying  that  even  wheu  lie  admitted  his  contract,  he  might  still  urge  irresistible 
pleas  why  he  should  not  be  summarily  dealt  with,  and  such  pleas  as  the  Civil 
Court  alone  would  be  qualified  in  adjudicating  on,  may  be  more  fully  under- 
stood from  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  which  I  had  the  honour  to  address  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Nuddea  in  June  1838  :  "  Another  reason  suggests  itself  to 
me  why  the  Criminal  Court  should  neither  adjudicate  summarily  in  questions  of 
contracts  to  sow  indigo,  nor  compel  their  enforcement.  Even  supposing  such 
contracts  to  be  voluntary  engagements,  their  non-fulfilment  would  not  necessarily 
imply  fraud.  The  ryot  mijit  have  taken  the  advance  with  the  distinct  intention 
of  sowing  the  amount  of  indigo  engaged  for ;  but  if.  by  the  oppression  of  his 
zemindars,  or  loss  of  his  cattle,  or  other  misfortune,  he  is  unable  to  carry  out  his 
intention  without  the  slightest  mala  fides,  it  would  be  very  unfair  that  he  should 
be  treated  as  a  criminal,  and  it  would  become  n  mere  question  of  adjudication  as 
to  what  amount  of  advance  and  what  interest  he  should  return.  This,  I  appre- 
hend, could  only  be  decided  as  a  civil  suit,  and  such  objections  would  in  all 
probability  be  raised  in  every  case  of  non-fulfilment  of  contracts,  the  magistrate's 
office  would  be  converted  into  a  civil  court  to  adjust  a  question  of  damages." 

14.  My  object  in  quoting  that  portion  of  the  Government,  letter  was  to  draw 
the  deputy  magistrate's  attention  to  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  real  and 
main  objection  to  the  refusal  to  afford  protection  to  ryots  on  the  allegation  of  a 
promise.  It  never  suggested  itself  to  me  for  one  moment  that  the  deputy  magis- 
trate would  take  any  action  on  the  letter  except  so  far  as  it  might  guide  his  own 
judgment  in  cases  then  before  him,  or  which  might  arise.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  meaning  of  the  deputy  magistrate  was  precisely  the  same  as  my  own  ;  indeed, 
it  is  not  possible  that  he  can  have  made  any  mistake,  for  the  Government  letter 
gave  an  example  of  the  kind  of  plea  alluded  to.  It  cannot  bo  said  that  I  have 
ever  given  any  order  likely  to  make  the  ryots  believe  that  they  would  receive 
any  sanction  from  me  in  evading  their  existing  engagements,  for  1  have  frequently 
advised  them,  when  they  have  complained  to  me,  that  whatever  the  hardship 
involved,  it  was  their  duty  to  fulfil  their  engagements,  and  to  make  what  objec- 
tions they  had  to  make  to  the  cultivation  after  so  doing,  as  the  entering  into 
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mch  engagements  was  quite  «ptionaI,  and  that  they  were  entitled  to  protection 
for  any  coercion  used  to  make  tltrm  so  engage.  At  the  same  time,  I  have  never 
allowed  the  planters  to  enforce  their  contracts  in  any  manner  not  autliorized  by 
law ;  neither  have  I  allowed  my  court  and  the  courts  of  my  subordinates  to 
usurp  the  functions  of  the  Civil  Court,  and  to  receive  and  adjudicate  on  plaints 
and  pleas  connected  with  the  fulfilment  of  contracts. 

15.  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  make  »one  remarks  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  deputy  magistrate's  perwannah  can  be  said  to  have  influenced  the  ryots  in 
Tefusing  to  cultivate  indigo.  This  perwanaah  was,  Mr.  Lanuour  says,  issued  in 
September,  a  period  of  the  year  at  which,  in  that  part  of  the  country,  the  indigo 
business  is  altogether  at  a  standstill,  as  far  as  the  ryots  are  concerned  ;  the 
engagements  for  the  ensuing  year  being  made  ia  November  and  December.  If, 
then,  the  impression  caused  by  the  deputy  magistrate's  perwannah  was  that 
Government  was  opposed  to  the  cultivation  of  indigo,  the  ryots  would  have  had 
the  courage  in  November  to  refuse  to  go  to  the  factory,  and  to  complain,  in  the 
event  of  their  having  advances  forced  upon  them ;  but  it  does  not  appear  from 
Mr.  Larmour's  letter  that  they  did  anything;  they  were  altogether  unaffected  by 
the  perwannah;  they  came,  he  says,  "as  usual  to  the  factory,  and  adjusted  their 
accounts;"  "everything,"  he  continues,  "went  on  smoothly"  until  many  months 
subsequent  to  its  publication,  and  in  fact  until  certain  petitions  were  presented 
to  the  deputy  magistrate  when  on  his  cold  weather  tour;  and  even  these 
petitions  are  not  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  perwannah,  but  are  alleged  by 
Mr.  Larmour  to  have  been  made  at  the  instigation  of  Baboo  Syam  Ch under  Pal 
Chowdry,  a  person  with  whom  the  Bengal  Indigo  Company  have  for  many  years 
been  at  feud.  Mr.  Laimour's  complaint  iudeed  is  simply  this,  that  the  deputy 
magistrate,  instead  of  accepting  Mr.  Larmour's  character  and  the  state  of  the 
sub-division  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  falseness  of  the  charges,  and  rejecting 
the  petitions  accordingly,  directed  the  police  to  protect  the  ryots  if  necessary. 
This  proceeding  appears  to  Mr.  larmour  to  have  been  equivalent  to  taking  it  for 
granted  that  he  intended  to  oppress  his  ryots,  and  he  construes  it  into  an 
encouragement  to  them  not  to  sow  indigo;  but  1  submit  that  if,  as  be  says,  he 
had  no  intention  to  coerce  his  ryots  or  to  use  lateeals,  the  deputy  magistrate's 
order  to  protect  the  ryots  from  such  laieeals  could  not  possibly  affect  him. 

10.  It  would  further  appear  that  these  ryots  have  opposed  Mr.  Larmour  on 
previous  occasions,  two  years  before  the  perwannah  was  written,  and  before  Baboo 
Hemchunder  came  to  ihe  district,  for  he  says  iu  his  letter  of  the  28th  January 
that  "  it  is  only  two  years  since  Syamchunder  Pal  Chowdry 's  people  nearly 
murdered  my  assistant,  Mr.  Cockshott."  I  would  submit  with  reference  to  the 
above  that  there  is  no  more  reason  to  attribute  the  acts  of  Syam  Chunder's 
people  on  the  present  occasion  to  the  deputy  magistrate's  |>erwannah  than  there 
was  on  the  previous  occasion.  Mr.  Larmour  has  for  many  years  been  at  constant 
feud  with  the  zemindars  and  cultivators  all  around  bun ;  and  has  invariably 
attributed  the  natural  opposition  of  the  people  to  his  proceedings,  to  the  acts  of 
Government  officers.  One  year  he  attributed  the  reluctance  of  his  ryots  to  sow 
to  the  proceedings  of  Moulvie  Abdool  Luteef;  another  year  to  an  order  given 
by  myself  in  connexion  with  the  measurement  of  some  land;  the  year  following 
it  was  attributed  to  a  roobocaree  drawn  up  in  the  Hobrah  case  ;  and  now  this  year 
it  is  said  to  be  owing  to  the  orders  of  Baboo  Hemchunder  Kur  on  the  petition  of 
certain  ryots.  So  far  from  its  being  correct  that  "  from  year's  end  to  year's  end 
there  is  never  a  complaint  made  against  him  or  his  servants,"  I  can  speak  from 
personal  knowledge  that  there  are  few  factories  against  which  so  many 
complaints  are  made.  That  no  complaints  may  be  made  in  Nuddea  is  possible, 
aud  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  which  he  mentions,  that  the  Bengal  Indigo 
Company's  concern  extends  over  one-third  of  the  district;  with  such  power, 
complaint  at  a  distant  station  would  be  impossible. 

17.  It  may  be  that  the  deputy  magistrate  s  perwannah  was  injudicious,  but  I 
do  not  think  that  it  can  be  said  to  have  invited  the  ryots  to  break  their  engage- 
ments, seeing  that  at  the  time  of  year  at  which  it  was  published  there  were  no 
engagements  entered  into.  I  think  it  is  clear  from  Mr.  Larmour's  own  state- 
ments that  it  did  not  have  this  effect;  and  that  he  never  supposed  it  would  have 
any  such  effect;  his  factories  are  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Kalarooah, 
his  ryots  would  be  the  first  to  be  influenced,  yet  they  showed  no  signs  of  being  so 
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influenced  ;  tliey  behaved  as  usual,  and  Mr.  Larmour,  so  far  from  acting  as  if  he 
thought  that  tbey  had  received  encouragement  to  act  dishonestly,  gave  them 
advances  some  five  months  after  the  publication  of  the  perwanuah,  which 
he  surely  would  not  have  done  had  he  believed  the  pcrwannah  to  have  the  effect 
which  he  now  attributes  to  it. 

18.  Mr.  Mackenzie,  another  indigo  manufacturer,  complained,  I  understand, 
that  the  effect  of  the  perwannah  was  that  the  ryots  declined  his  advances.  This, 
I  submit,  is  scarcely  consistent  with  the  supposition  that  the  perwannah  induced 
them  to  helieve  that  they  might  take  advances,  and  leave  their  engagements  un- 
fulfilled with  impunity.  In  continuation  of  this  subject,  I  would  point  out  that 
Mr.  Forlong,  another  manufacturer  of  the  Nuddea  district,  attributed  the  inde- 
pendent tone  adopted  by  the  ryots  to  the  Government  orders  in  the  case  against 
Mr.  White ;  and  again,  the  magistrate  of  Jessore,  in  the  extract  of  his  letter 
which  vou  have  forwarded  to  me,  savs  that  the  rumour  in  the  Jessore  district 
was  with  reference  to  some  expressions  which  were  supposed  to  have  been  made 
use  of  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  at  Nuddea.  The  only  remaining  evidence 
which  tends  to  connect  the  deputy  magistrate's  pcrwannah  with  the  unwilling- 
ness of  the  ryots  to  sow,  is  to  be  found  in  the  reports  of  Mr.  Reid  und 
Mr.  Drummond.  Mr.  Druuimoud  says  that  a  rumour  existed  at  the  end  of 
December  last,  that  an  order  was  "shortly  to  he  issued"  to  the  effect  that 
Government  was  opposed  to  the  cultivation  of  indigo;  he  does  not  say  that  any 
rumour  existed  that  such  an  order  had  been  issued  ;  this  rumour,  Mr.  Drummond 
had  no  doubt,  owed  its  origin  to  the  "  occurrences  "  in  Baraset,  though  what  these 
occurrences  were  is  not  specified.  Mr.  Reid  thought  that  the  disinclination  of 
the  Baraset  ryots  to  sow  was  pariTy  owing  to  the  deputy  Magistrate's  perwanuah. 
It  should,  however,  be  recollected  that  both  these  gentlemen  were  quite  new  to 
the  district ;  they  believed  this  disinclination  to  be  sudden,  and  were  of  course 
ignorant  that  Mr.  Larmour  had  precisely  the  same  difficulty  in  making  his  ryots 
sow  every  year.  They  probably  did  not  know  that  at  the  beginning  of  1858 
many  of  Mr.  Larmour 's  ryots  positively  refused  to  sow,  and  that  by  the  Commis-  . 
Bioner's  orders  I  was  compelled  to  go  out  and  persuade  them  to  do  so.  They 
could  not  moreover  have  been  aware  that  the  combination  of  the  Baraset  ryots 
had  commenced  in  the  time  of  my  predecessor,  Mr.  Mangles,  and  that 
complaints  to  Government  were  made  against  him  for  protecting  the  ryots  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  have  been  made  against  me. 

19.  Haviug  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  deputy  magistrate's  perwannah  has 
not  been  the  cause  of  the  ryots'  refusal  to  trade  iu  indigo,  I  trust  I  shall  be 
excused  for  now  stating  what  I  conscientiously  believe  to  be  the  real  cause  of  the 
opposition  of  the  ryots  to  the  manufacturers,  and  the  rumour  that  Government 
was  opposed  to  indigo  cultivation.  This  crisis  has  been  long  threatening,  and  my 
only  surprise  is  that  it  has  beeu  warded  off  so  long.  Mr.  Grote  will,  I  have  no 
doubt,  do  me  the  justice  to  admit  that  frequently  within  the  last  three  years  I 
have  communicated  to  him  my  apprehensions,  that  if  steps  were  not  taken  to 
alleviate  the  condition  of  the  indigo  cultivators  some  such  manifestation  of 
feeling  would  result.  As  long  ago  as  June  1858,  I  officially  wrote:  "The  ques- 
tion appears  to  render  itself  into  this;  which  is  of  the  most  importance,  that  a 
certain  quantity  of  a  particular  blue  dye  should  be  annually  exported,  or  that  a 
great  and  daily  increasing  cause  of  discontent  and  misery  to  the  whole  agricul- 
tural population  of  Bengal  should  be  removed?  That  this  discontent  is  increas- 
ing, ami  is  the  constant  topic  of  conversation  amongst  all  classes  of  natives, 
cannot  be  denied  by  those  who  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  real 
feelings  of  the  natives;  I  believe  that  this  feeling  has  been  very  much  enhanced 
by  an  idea  that  the  Government  is  determined  to  uphold  the  planter  against  the 
ryot,  and  I  think  that  there  is  cause  to  view  with  considerable  alarm  the  enact- 
meut  of  any  measure  which  will  encourage  the  belief  that  the  planter  will  be 
invested  with  more  summary  power."  In  the  same  letter,  I  strongly  recom- 
mended that  a  Committee  should  he  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  system 
of  indigo  cultivation.  I  cannot  but  think  that  if  my  continual  representations, 
supported  as  I  believe  them  to  have  been  by  the  opinions  of  several  other  district 
magistrates,  had  received  attention  at  the  time,  the  result  would  have  been  a 
general  inquiry  which  would  have  had  the  effect  of  putting  the  indigo  trade  on  a 
more  healthy  footing,  and  have  obviated  the  extreme  measures  which  the  ryots 
have  now  resorted  to. 

20.  Year 
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20.  Year  by  year  the  value  of  land,  especially  in  the  suburban  district,  has 
risen  ;  the  profit  of  cereals,  seeds,  and  tobacco  crops  has  also  increased ;  the  wages 
of  labour  have  been  doubled,  and  of  course  the  necessaries  of  life  have  increased  in 
price  proportionately.  The  indigo  manufacturer,  however,  has  ignored  all  these 
signs  of  the  times ;  his  only  argument  has  been  that  for  30  years  the  price  of 
indigo  has  been  five  bundles  for  the  rupee,  and  that  any  demand  of  the  ryots  for  a 
more  liberal  payment  has  been  an  insolent  infringement  of  his  vested  rights,  and 
this  insolence  he  has  believed  to  be  engendered  by  an  uucalled  for  solicitude  on  the 
part  of  tho  Government  for  the  welfare  of  the  lower  classe*.  The  more  it  became 
for  the  interest  of  the  ryot  to  sow  crops  other  thau  indigo,  the  greater  the  force 
which  the  planter  was  compelled  to  use  to  keep  up  the  indigo  cultivation.  So 
long  as  there  was  but  one  magistrate  in  each  district,  the  power  of  coercion 
possessed  by  a  manufacturer,  who  was  also  a  zemindar,  was  unlimited  ;  within  the 
last  few  \ears,  however,  sub-divisions  have  been  scattered  over  the  face  of  the 
country,  and  every  ryot  has  had  a  magisterial  officer  within  one  day's  journey 
from  his  home,  the  much  abused  power  of  the  zemindar  to  enforce  the  attendance 
of  his  ryots  at  his  cutcherry,  under  the  pretext  of  adjusting  his  accounts,  has  at 
the  same  time  been  withdrawn  by  law  ;  and  the  ryots  have  discovered  that  they 
are  not  the  mere  slaves  of  the  zemindar  and  indigo  factor ;  and  the  result  has  been 
inevitable,  and  a  mere  question  of  time. 

21.  At  the  latter  end  of  1858,  two  gentlemen  connected  with  the  indigo  trade 
called  upon  me  to  ask  me  to  induce  the  ryots  of  cprtain  pergunnabs  to  take 
advances  from  them  for  the  cultivation  of  indigo.  I  declined,  and  pointed  out 
to  them  that  an  appeal  to  the  self-interest  of  the  cultivators  was  the  only  course 
open  to  them.  That  same  day  they  complained  of  me  to  Mr.  Halliday,  the 
Lieutenant  Governor,  for  encouraging  the  cultivators  to  combine  against  the 
factories.  Tho  result,  as  his  Honor  is  aware,  was  an  interview  at  which  certain 
persons  representing  the  indigo  interest  and  myself  were  brought  face  to  face. 
Mr.  Halliday  recorded  that  I  had  been  asked  to  do  that  which  I  could  not  be 
reasonably  expected  to  do;  a  compromise  was  suggested,  and  I  was  directed  to 
use  my  influence  with  the  ryots  to  induce  them  to  go  to  the  factory  to  adjust 
their  old  accounts.  I  was  to  instruct  them  fully  what  their  rights  were  as  regarded 
the  cultivation  of  indigo,  and  I  was  to  depute  one  of  my  ministerial  officers  to 
accompany  the  ryots  to  the  factory  to  see  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  force  them 
into  signing  new  contracts,  the  owner  of  the  factories  signing  an  agreement  that 
no  such  force  should  be  used.  I  demurred  to  this,  being  well  aware  that  the 
effect  of  authoritatively  explaining  their  rights  to  the  ryots  would  be  that  they 
would  at  once  decline  all  further  connexion  with  the  cultivation  of  indigo,  and 
that  the  factories  would  gradually  be  closed,  and  that  I  should  then  be  blamed  as 
the  first  explanation  would  have  emanated  from  me.  Mr.  Halliday  overruled  ray 
objections,  stating  that  as  this  course  had  been  agreed  to  by  the  representatives  of 
the  parties  interested,  I  could  not  be  blamed  if  the  result  of  the  course  agreed 
to  resulted  in  a  manner  unfavourable  to  themselves.  I  sent  for  the  ryots,  and 
explained  to  them  their  freedom  to  enter  into  such  engagements  or  not,  as  they 
saw  fit ;  and  the  result  was  that  the  factories  in  Baraset  were  at  once  closed,  as  I 
had  anticipated.  My  explanation  to  the  ryots  1  had  taken  the  precaution  to  put 
in  writing,  and  this  was  complained  of  to  Government,  and  my  proceedings  were 
approved  in  your  letter  No.  3066,  dated  13th  May  1859. 

22.  The  Baraset  factories  are  situated  on  the  road  from  Nuddea  and  Jessore 
to  Calcutta;  ryots  from  those  districts  could  see  the  Baraset  cultivators  in  the 
undisturbed  enjoyment  of  their  own  lands,  and  communications  doubtless  passed 
between  them,  which  led  to  formal  applications  from  various  sources  for  copies 
of  the  orders  in  the  Hobrah  case.  I  took  the  precaution  before  giving  these 
copies  of  obtaining  the  sanction  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Division.  These  are 
the  orders  which  have  in  my  opinion  given  rise  to  the  rumour  that  Government 
was  opposed  to  the  cultivation  of  indigo.  These  orders  declared  that  the  entering 
into  contracts  for  indigo  cultivation  was  optional,  and  the  whole  indigo  system 
being  one  of  force,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  a  prohibition  against 
force  could  be  interpreted  into  an  intention  to  discourage  the  cultivation  of 
indigo.  As  ryots  were  not  to  be  compelled  to  sow  indigo,  and  as  they  know 
well  that  no  ryots  sowed  unless  under  compulsion,  their  natural  deduction 
was  that  Government  was  opposed,  not  to  the  cultivation  of  indigo  as  a  voluntary 
crop,  but  to  the  cultivation  of  indigo  under  its  present  system.    I  sincerely 
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believe  that  this  is  the  cause  of  the  rumour  and  the  manner  in  which  my  name 
has  been  mixed  up  in  it 

23.  I  have  thought  it  only  right  to  all  those  concerned  thus  to  communicate  to 
Government  the  manner  in  which  I  believe  the  present  complication  to  have 
arisen,  and  I  now  submit  this  explanation  of  my  conduct  and  views  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Government,  with  the  full  assurance,  that  whatever  results  the  public 
may  see  fit  to  attribute  to  my  acts,  the  Government  will  be  satisfied  that  I  have 
acted  consistently  and  justly  throughout,  and  that  1  have  been  influenced  solely 
by  the  most  conscientious  desire  to  fulfil  my  duty  as  a  magistrate  to  the  people  of 
the  district  under  my  charge.  I  would  respectfully  urge  that  my  impartiality  is 
borne  out  by  the  fact  that  no  decision  or  judgment  which  I  have  ever  given  iu 
indigo  disputes  has  been  reversed  in  appeal,  which  would  assuredly  have  been  the 
case  had  my  proceedings  been  actuated  by  that  bias  which  has  been  so  frequently 
and  unfairly  attributed  to  me.  If  in  my  endeavours  to  afford  to  the  ryots  of 
Baraset  that  protection  from  violence  which  it  was  their  legal  right  to  demand, 
I  have  in  any  way  injuriously  affected  the  interests  of  those  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  indigo,  such  result  must  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  system 
under  which  that  manufacture  is  at  present  conducted  is  opposed  to  the  principles 
of  fair  dealing  and  justice,  and  not,  I  would  submit,  to  any  unwarrantable  preju- 
dice which  I  have  imbibed  in  favour  of  one  class  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  as 
against  another. 


From  the  Honourable  A.  Eden,  Magistrate  of  Baraset,  to  Baboo  Hemchunder 
Kur,  Deputy  Magistrate,  Kalarooah  Subdivision. 

Sir, 

As  the  cultivation  of  indigo  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  in  your 
subdivision,  I  beg  to  forward  for  your  information  and  guidance  extracts  from 
a  letter,  No.  4516,  dated  21st  July  1859,  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Government 
of  Bengal  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  Nuddea  division. 

You  will  perceive  that  the  course  laid  down  for  the  police  in  indigo  disputes, 
is  to  protect  the  ryot  in  the  possession  of  his  lands,  on  which  he  is  at  liberty  to 
sow  any  crop  he  likes,  without  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  planter  or  any 
one  else.  The  planter  is  not  at  liberty,  under  the  pretext  of  the  ryots  having 
promised  to  sow  indigo  for  him,  to  enter  forcibly  upon  the  land  of  the  ryot. 
Such  promises  can  only  be  produced  against  the  ryot  in  the  civil  court,  and  the 
magisterial  authorities  have  nothing  to  do  with  them,  for  there  must  be  two 
parties  to  a  promise ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  ryots,  whose  promises  or  contracts 
are  admitted,  may  still  have  many  irresistible  pleas  to  avoid  the  consequence  the 
planter  insists  upon. 


Criminal  Appeal,  No.  137  of  1854,  against  a  Decision  of  Alexander  Hope,  Esq., 

Joint  Magistrate  of  Baraset. 


Proceeding  of  J.  S.  Torrens,  Esq.,  Sessions  Judge  of  the  24  Pergunnahs,  under 

date  the  27th  of  June  1854. 

Gour  Mohun  Dhur,  Muddoosoodun  Ghose,  Duraj  Mundle,] 

Hossein  Gagil,  Souder  Gagil,  Shurufdi  Mundle,  Nubin  Former 
Duffadar,  Joidi  Sirdar,  Buckshoo  Gagi,  Choto  Soonder )  defendants, 
Mundle,    Kassynath    Dass,  Jerapdi   Mundle,  Rostum  petitioners. 
Duffadar,  Jahed  Gagil,  Pritram  Dass,  > 


versus 


Putoo  Khalasie,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Larmour,  of  Patragatchee. 


Former 
plaintiff, 
2d  party. 


Charge. 

By  riotous  assemblage  and  use  of  violence,  destroying  a  crop  of  indigo  raised 
on  land  previously  engaged  for  by  the  plaintiff's  master,  and  sowing  thereon  a 
crop  of  paddy.  The 
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The  records  of  the  petitioners'  appeal  and  the  original  case  in  ihe  criminal 
court  having  been  read  and  heard  in  the  presence  <>f  mooushees  Kristomohun 
Gose  and  Shudiiba  Shi  Biswas,  pleaders  on  the  part  of  the  petitioners,  and 
Boidonath  Bose,  mooktear,  for  the  second  party,  the  following  facts  became 
apparent  to  the  court : 

That  the  joint  magistrate  had,  by  his  order  of  the  20th  May  1854,  sentenced 
the  defendants  Gour  and  Mudhoo  to  six  months'  imprisonment  each,  with  labour 
com  mutable  to  a  fine  of  30  rupees  each,  finding  them  to  have  been  the  principal 
movers  of  the  affray  in  question,  and  the  rest  of  the  defendants  to  four  months* 
imprisonment  each,  and  each  to  pay  a  fine  of  15  rupees  within  a  week  in  lieu  of 
labour,  or  in  default  to  labour,  and  ordered  that  at  the  time  of  release,  on  the 
expiry  of  the  term  of  sentence,  recognizances  under  Act  V.  of  1848  be  taken  for 
one  year  from  the  defendants  Gour  and  Mudhoo,  in  the  sum  of  200  rupees  each, 
and  50  rupees  each  from  the  other  defendants. 

That  against  this  order  of  the  joint  magistrate  the  petitioners  had  preferred 
this  appeal,  and  that  at  the  time  of  hearing  the  case,  the  mooktear  on  the  part  of 
the  second  party  having  been  asked  as  to  whom  the  lands  mentioned  in  the  case 
by  his  client  belonged,  that  party  admitted  them  in  his  answer  to  belong  to  the 
ryots,  defendants.  It  then  appeared  to  the  sessions  judge,  that  the  joint  magis- 
trate's order  sentencing  the  prisoners  does  not  show  what  specific  charge  or  count 
was  established  against  each  of  them,  his  proceeding  simply  showing  that  the 
defendants  having  received  an  advance  from  the  managers  or  owners  of  the 
indigo  factory,  had  destroyed  the  indigo  crop  of  the  plaintiff's  master  by  causing 
a  riotous  assemblage  and  by  resorting  to  violence;  but  this  charge  did  not  appear 
to  the  sessions  judge  to  have  been  brought  home  to  the  defendants  by  the 
evidence  of  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution;  as  witnesses  Buktar  Khalashi, 
Addut  Khalashi,  Burkut  Oollah  Khalashi  and  Chamoo  Gagil,  stated  on  oath  that 
the  defendants  had  threatened  to  attack  the  plaintiff's  master,  and  had  surrounded 
him  on  all  sides  while  on  the  spot ;  but  Mr.  Larmour  declared  that  the  ryots, 
defendants,  fled  away  when  he  repaired  to  the  place;  hence  the  testimony  of  the 
aforenamed  four  witnesses,  who  were  aho  found  to  have  been  employed  in  the 
factory,  was  considered  to  be  unworthy  of  confidence.  Secondly,  it  further 
appeared  from  the  deposition  of  the  plaintiff's  mooktear  and  the  records  of  the 
case,  that  the  land  on  which  the  alleged  damage  was  caused,  belonged  to  the 
ryots,  defendants,  and  though  it  appeared  from  the  depositions  of  Messrs. 
Larmour  and  Goodelp  and  the  abovenamed  four  witnesses  that  the  ryots  of  that 
village  had  taken  advances  from  the  indigo  factory,  still  none  of  the  winesses 
could  say  which  of  the  defendants  had  taken  the  advance,  and  willingly  cultivated 
indigo  for  the  saheb,  and  subsequently  destroyed  the  crop,  while  from  the  testi- 
mony of  the  aforesaid  Buctar  and  three  others,  it  appeared  that  being  servants 
to  the  factory,  they  had  themselves  gone  to  cultivate  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  lands,  hence  from  their  depositions  it  could  be  inferred  that  the  land  on  which 
indigo  was  sown  had  been  cultivated  by  the  factory  servants,  and  that  nothing 
had  been  adduced  to  show  that  the  ryots,  defendants,  had  willingly  received  an 
advance  and  cultivated  indigo  on  the  land. 

It  was  further  remarked,  as  the  opinion  of  the  sessions  judge,  that  a  contract 
entered  into  by  a  person  for  sowing  a  particular  crop  on  his  land,  can  under  no 
law  take  the  land  from  his  control  or  possession,  and  that  default  to  carry  out 
the  terms  of  a  contract  can  only  make  the  defaulter  liable  to  be  sued  in  the  civil 
court.  Under  the  above  circumstances,  the  joiut  magistrate's  order  of  the  20th 
May  1854  was  set  aside,  and  the  defendants  were  ordered  to  be  released,  and  the 
amount  of  the  fine  imposed  upon  them  in  lieu  of  labour,  if  realised,  was  directed 
to  be  refunded  to  them,  and  that  a  copy  of  this  proceeding  was  to  be  sent  with 
the  original  records  of  the  case  to  the  joint  magistrate  for  carrying  the  above 
order  into  effect. 
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The  following  were  the  grounds  of  Appeal  urged  by  the  Defendants  against  the 

Decision  of  the  Joint  Magistrate. 

1.  That  the  action  had  been  instituted  by  Mr.  Larmour,  through  his  servant 
Putoo  Khalasi,  to  compel  the  defendants  to  enter  into  an  engagement  with  him 
for  the  cultivation  of  indigo,  but  his  allegations  not  having:  been  in  any  way 
established,  the  deputy  magistrate  before  whom  the  case  wa*  originally  instituted, 
considered  it  unnecessary  to  summon  the  defendants ;  hut  Mr.  Larmour  having 
petitioned  the  Commissioner  of  the  Nuddca  Division,  complaining  against  the 
indifference  exhibited  by  the  deputy  magistrate  to  trv  the  ea«e,  that  authority 
requested  the  joint  magistrate  to  take  up  the  case  himself  when  the  latter  officer 
repaired  to  Kalarooah,  and  getting  the  case  transferred  to  his  file  from  that  of 
the  deputy  magistrate,  proceeded  to  the  spot  to  hold  a  local  inquiry,  which  he 
completed  without  taking  the  depositions  of  an'v  person  residing  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, but  relying  upon  the  evidence  given  by  four  khalasees,  servants  of  the 
factory,  living  at  a  distance,  and  considering  a  different  piece  of  shali  land  shown 
by  a  khalasee,  upon  which  were  found  four  or  five  indigo  plants  to  be  identical 
with  that  belonging  to  the  defendants,  and  laying  some  stress  upon  popular 
report,  he  considered  the  plaintiff's  statements  to  have  been  satisfactorily  estab- 
lished, and  upon  that  conviction  passed  a  severe  sentence  upon  the  defendants, 
imprisoning  them  to  long  terms,  and  imposing  upon  them  other  severe  penalties. 
Defendants  then  deny  having  received  any  advance  for  the  cultivation  of  indigo, 
for  had  they  done  so,  their  kubooleut  could  have  been  filed.  They  further  stated 
that  the  witnesses,  residents  of  the  neighbouring  villages,  examined  by  them  in 
support  of  their  defence,  corroborated  their  pleas  of  non-receipt  of  advanee,  their 
non  cultivation  of  indigo  for  the  saheb,  and  their  doing  nothing  subsequently  to 
damage  the  crop,  flenea  they  contended  tl»at  the  joint  magistrate  was  wrong  in 
passing  the  above  sentence  upon  them. 

2.  Defendants  then  point  out  that  the  plaintiff,  in  his  pe'ition  of  the  11th 
Bysaek,  complained  of  the  defendants  Gour  Dhur  and  Mudhosoodun  Ghose 
having  in  collusion  with  the  other  defendants  destroyed  the  indi«o  plants  ;  but  in 
his  deposition  on  the  11th  and  12th  idem,  he  made  a  different  statement,  that  is, 
he  charged  the  defendants  Gour  and  Mudhoo  of  having  ordered  the  otlier  de- 
fendants to  commit  the  above  damage,  while  sitting  on  the  road  running  to  the 
north  of  Jaidee  G;izi's  house  ;  but  there  being  no  road  on  the  north  of  Jaidee 
Gazi's  house,  and  the  plaintiffs  allegations  in  his  petition  and  examination  being 
opposed  to  each  other,  the  action  preferred  by  him  should  have  been  considered 
unfounded.  It  further  appeared,  the  defendants  state,  fro;n  the  plaintiffs  depo- 
sition, that  on  the  11th  and  12th  Bysack,  he  himself  came  to  sow  the  remaining 
quantity  of  indigo,  but  witness  Buktar  stated  that  he  had  come  to  the  place  of 
occurrence  to  cultivate  indigo,  accompanied  by  Burkut,  Purodi,  and  Adur,  and 
that  the  defendants  on  receipt  of  an  order  from  Gour  Dhur  and  others  threatened 
to  attack  the  saheb,  and  that  Gour  Dhur  was  not  present  there,  but  was  passing 
to  and  fro  wilh  Muddoo«oodcn  near  the  house  of  Thurapdi  and  Jerapudi,  and 
witness  Adat  stated  that  Gour  and  Muddhoo  were  the  parties  who  gave  the  order, 
while  witness  Burkut  Khalasee  declared  that  in  company  with  Huktar  be  had 
gone  to  sow  indigo,  and  on  the  11th  Bysack  saw  Gour  and  Muddhoo  give  the 
order,  while  standing  on  the  south  of  Shurapdis'  house,  and  on  the  12th,  while 
standing  near  the  house  of  Henuut.  Defendants  then  state  that  none  of  the 
witnesses  could  mention  the  area  and  Iw>undarie6  of  the  land  in  question;  and 
that  they  stated  that  they  never  knew  the  defendants,  but  having  lived  at  the 
place  for  ei<jht  or  ten  days,  they  could  identify  them.  Under  the  above  circum- 
stances, defendants  point  oat  that  the  deposition  of  the  plaintiff  and  that  of  his 
witnesses  being  opposed  to  each  other,  the  unfounded  nature  of  the  plaintiff's 
complaint  had  become  apparent ;  hence,  the  order  passed  upon  the  defendants 
was  unjust. 

3.  The  allegation  of  the  plaintiff,  charging  the  defendants  Gour  and  Mudhoo 
of  having  sown  upon  their  land  a  crop  of  paddy  in  removal  of  one  of  indigo, 
which  had  been  at  first  cultivated,  would,  the  defendants  contend,  appear  to  be 
opposed  to  probability ;  for  had  the  defendants  really  received  an  advance  and 
cultivated  indigo  on  their  land,  they  could  not  have  been  so  much  devoid  of 
common  sense  as  to  destroy  it  to  the  prejudice  of  their  own  interests;  and  the 
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defendants  Goor  and  Mudoosoodun  state,  that  not  having  any  connexion  with 
the  defendants,  their  collusion  with  them  could  never  prevail  upon  the  latter  to 
commit  an  act  entailing  such  a  loss  upon  them. 

4.  The  joint  magistrate  was  wrong  in  considering  the  plaintiffs'  allegations  to 
nave  been  established  from  the  result  of  the  local  investigation  conducted  by 
Judubindoo  Biswas,  as  from  the  depositions  taken  by  this  officer  of  Dhununjoy 
Mokerjea,  the  factory  gomashta,  and  Rungoo  Mollah,  ameen,  it  appeared  that 
the  ryots  had  destroyed  the  indigo  in  collusion  with  one  Kallee  Kisore  Roy  of 
Bag  Achm,  but  that  there  was  no  proof  in  support  of  this  allegation  ,*  further,  in 
the  petition  presented  by  the  plaintiff  before  the  deputy  magistrate,  the  fact  of 
there  being  a  collusion  with  the  above  Roy  was  mentioned ;  and  in  the  petition 
presented  by  Mr.  Larmour  himself  no  mention  was  made  of  the  names  of  the 
defendants  Gour  and  Muddhoo ;  hence  they  contend  they  could  not  have  been 
considered  guilty  of  any  offence  from  any  subsequent  statements  made  by  the 
plaintiff*  and  his  witnesses  iu  contradiction  to  each  other,  much  less  punished  as 
the  principal  offenders.  They,  therefore,  point  out  that  on  a  reference  being  made 
by  the  sessions  court  to  the  above-mentioned  petitions  and  depositions,  the  ille- 
gality of  the  joint  magistrate's  order  will  become  apparent. 

5.  Two  plots  of  rice  land,  different  from  that  in  dispute,  on  which,  however, 
were  found  five  or  six  indigo  plants,  were  shown  to  the  joint  magistrate  in  the 
defendant's  absence,  as  the  land  from  which  the  indigo  crop  was  alleged  to  have 
been  removed,  and  the  joint  magistrate,  without  examining  the  residents  of  the 
spot,  from  whom  the  real  facts  could  have  been  learnt,  relied  upon  the  s'atements 
of  the  plaintiff  and  the  Ameen  Bukoo,  who  was  an  enemy  to  the  defendants; 
and  considering  the  land  belonging  to  other  persons,  upon  which,  however,  some 
indigo  seeds  had  unconsciously  been  60wn  with  a  paddy  crop,  to  be  identical 
with  the  land  in  dispute,  the  joint  magistrate  passed  the  above  order  upon  the 
defendants,  the  illegality  of  which  would  become  apparent  on  the  above  circum- 
stances being  taken  into  consideration  with  the  records  of  the  case. 

The  defendants  therefore  pray  that  the  joint  magistrate  s  order  may  be  set 
aside,  and  themselves  absolved  from  all  liability. 


From  A.  R.  Young,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to  the 
Honourable  Ashley  Eden  (No.  1559),  dated  7  April  1860. 

Sir, 

I  am  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  dated  the  28th  ultimo, 
submitting  the  explanation  called  for  in  my  letter  No.  1193,  dated  the  24th 
idem  ;  and  in  reply  to  communicate  to  you  the  following  observations  of  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  on  the  subject. 

2.  It  appears  that  on  receiving  through  the  Commissioner  of  Nuddea  the 
Government  orders  of  the  21st  of  July  last,  passed  upon  the  general  question  of 
police  interference  in  cases  of  disputes  connected  with  the  cultivation  of  indigo, 
which  had  been  under  discussion  between  yourself  and  the  Commissioner,  and 
which  had  been  referred  for  the  decision  of  Government,  you  forwarded  a  copy 
of  those  orders  to  Baboo  Obhoy  Churn  Bhose,  the  subdi visional  officer  of  Tarra- 
gooney,  and  for  the  moment  of  Kalarooah  also,  the  two  subdivisions  in  which  the 
cases  had  occurred,  which  gave  immediate  occasion  to  the  reference  to  Govern- 
ment. Baboo  Obhoy  Churn  Bose  took  no  action  on  these  orders,  simply  record- 
ing them,  as  it  was  intended  he  should  do,  for  his  future  guidance  in  indigo 
cases ;  and  it  has  not  been  alleged  that  any  ill  consequences  arose  from  your 
communication  to  Baboo  Obhoy  Churu  Bose. 

3.  It  is  freely  admitted  that  you  did  no  more  than  your  duty,  in  explaining 
fully  to  your  subordinate  police  officer  the  principle  by  which  he  was  in  future 
to  be  guided,  according  to  the  decision  of  Government  in  cases  such  as  those  to 
which  the  decision  of  Government  applied,  and  with  respect  to  which,  previously, 
the  practice  had  been  various,  uncertain,  and  often  contrary  to  law. 

4.  But,  as  a  point  of  form,  it  cannot  be  admitted  that,  in  sending  down  to  a 
subordinate  officer  the  argued  decision  of  Government  upon  a  general  question, 
which  had  been  closely  discussed  between  yourself  and  your  own  immediate 
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official  superior,  you  did  what  was  regular  or  usual  in  such  cases,  or  necessary 
for  the  attainment  of  the  object  in  view.  The  sub-divisional  officer  had  had  no 
part  in  the  discussion  between  the  Commissioner  of  the  division  and  yourself,  at 
least  so  far  as  it  had  been  referred  tor  the  decision  of  Government,  and  he  there- 
fore had  no  more  concern  with  the  arguments  than  any  other  sub-divisional 
officer  in  Bengal. 

5.  It  appears  further,  that  on  Baboo  Hem  Chunder  Kur  being  appointed  to 
the  Kalarooah  Subdivision,  he  also  applied  for  a  copy  of  the  decision  of  Govern- 
ment for  his  guidance  ;  and  that  though  you  saw  no  necessity  for  letting  the 
sub-divisional  officer  sec  how  far  the  Commissioner  and  yourself  had  differed, 
you  supplied  him  with  an  extract  ot  that  decision,  being  41  that  portion  of  the 
(Govern men i  letter  which  related  to  the  general  question  of  police  interference  in 
indigo  disputes." 

6.  This  was  not  the  regular  manner  of  proceeding.  The  orders  of  Govern- 
ment in  question  were  not  written  with  a  view  to  their  being  treated  in  the 
manner  of  a  rule  published  for  the  general  guidance  of  all  officers  in  charge  of 
the  police. 

7.  The  regular  and  safer  course  would  have  been  to  have  prepared  very  care- 
fully a  vernacular  paper,  containing  practical  directions  in  accordance  with  the 
orders  on  the  particular  reference  that  had  been  made  to  Government,  and  to 
have  sent  it  to  the  native  deputy  magistrate,  who  then  could  not  have  made  any 
mistake  in  conveying  his  own  orders  to  the  thannadars,  as  occasion  demanded, 
which  is  all  that  it  concerned  him  to  do. 

8.  In  regard  to  the  publication  of  the  purwannah  issued  by  Baboo  Hem 
Chunder  Kur,  your  answer  is  conclusive.  You  had  given  over  charge  of  the 
district  of  Barret  to  your  successor  before  the  perwannah  in  question  was 
issued,  and  it  is  clear  that  you  liad  no  concern  whatever  in  its  publication,  and 
that  vou  are  in  no  way  responsible  for  it,  whether  in  respect  to  its  wording  or  in 
any  other  respect.  This  is  the  only  material  part  of  the  charges  that  have  been 
made  against  you,  and  the  Lieutenant  Governor  has  much  pleasure  in  finding  it 
to  be  wholly  without  foundation. 

9.  In  the  minor  matter  of  the  point  of  form  above  noticed,  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  imputes  no  blame  to  you  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  he  is  thoroughly  satisfied 
with  your  explanation. 


From  A.  H.  Young,  Esq..  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Nuddca  (No.  1500),  dated  7  April  1860. 

Sir, 

Wrrn  reference  to  your  letters  of  the  10th  February  and  9th  ultimo,  Nos. 
36  Ct.  and  66  Ct.  respectively,  I  am  directed  to  forward  for  your  information  a 
copy  of  the  explanation  furnished  by  Mr.  Eden  in  the  matter  of  the  perwannah 
to  which  that  correspondence  relates,  and  of  the  observations  of  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  thereon. 

It  remains  to  be  considered  whether  the  deputy  magistrate,  Baboo  Hem 
Chunder  Kur,  is  to  blame  for  the  publication  of  that  perwannah  in  the  manner 
describe  d  by  Mr.  Larmour,  if  such  publication  actually  took  place. 

I  am  directed,  therefore,  to  request  that  you  will  call  upon  liaboo  Hem  Chunder 
Kur,  Deputy  Magistrate  of  Kalarooah,  to  submit  to  Government,  through  you, 
a  full  explanation  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  publication  of  the 
perwannah,  which  was  issued  by  him  in  August  1869  to  the  police  of  his  sub- 
division. You  will  be  so  good  as  to  direct  his  especial  attention  to  the  fault iness 
of  the  wording,  as  is  apparent  from  the  version  of  the  perwannah  obtained  from 
the  Government  Bengalee  Translator,  a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  forwarded. 
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RETURN  to  an  Address  otthe  Honourable  The  Mouse  of  Commons 
dated  15  February  1861  ,—for, 

"  COPIES  of  a  Lbtter  from  the  Governor  General,  dated  the  29th  day  of 
December  1860,  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India;  together  with  the 
Minutb  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Bengal  on  the  Report  of  the 
Indigo  Commission:" 

'*  Of  the  Report  of  the  In  moo  Commission,  with  Evidence  and  Appendices:" 

"  Of  Proceedings  which  led  to  the  Appointment  of  the  Commission  :  " 

"  And,  Of  any  Memorials  presented  or  Communications  made  to  the 
Government  of  India  by  the  Planters,  and  the  Replies  of  the  Governor 
to  the  same." 


India  Office,     \  J.  HAWKINS, 


Secretary,  Judicial  Department. 


{Sir  Arthur  Butler.) 


REPORT  OF  THE  INDIGO  COMMISSION. 


Ordered,  by  The  House  of  Common*,  to  be  Printed, 
4  March  1861. 
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REPORT. 


To  A.  Money,  Esqn  c.  b.,  Officiating  Secretary  to  the  Government  of 

Bengal. 

We,  the  Commissioners  appointed  tinder  the  provisions  of  section  12,  Act 
XI.  of  1 860,  by  Mr.  Young's  several  letters  addressed  to  each  of  us  on  the 
10th  May  last,  to  inquire  into  and  report  on  the  system  and  practice  of 
indigo  planting,  and  the  relations  between  the  indigo  planters  and  the  ryots 
and  holders  of  land  in  Bengal,  have  the  honour  to  submit  our  report  on  the 
above  subject,  for  the  consideration  of  his  Honour  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
Bengal. 

2.  The  Commission  held  its  first  two  private  sittings  on  the  14  th  and  16th 
of  May  respectively  ;  when  the  main  course  of  action  to  be  taken,  and  a  list 
of  the  witnesses  to  be  summoned,  were  duly  considered ;  at  those  sittings  it 
was  resolved,  amongst  other  things,  that  an  inquiry  should  be  made  into  the 
system  by  which  the  poppy  is  grown  under  the  Government  monopoly,  and 
letters  were  addressed  accordingly  to  the  agents  at  Ghazeepore  and  Patna. 
The  first  public  sitting  was  held  on  the  18th  of  May,  and  the  last  on  the  4th 
of  August. 

3.  The  sittings  for  the  reception  of  evidence  were  held  with  open  doors. 
Free  access  was  allowed  to  Europeans  and  Natives  of  all  classes;  and  the 
evidence  has  been  duly  published  almost  as  soon  as  taken,  in  the  columns  of 
the  daily  press.  Though  not  guaranteeing  the  authenticity  of  the  publication, 
we  can  state  that  after  the  first  few  days,  the  evidence  has  been  very  fully  and 
correctly  reported ;  so  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  mistakes  in  names, 
places,  figures,  and  phrases,  the  substance  of  the  depositions  as  taken  has  been 
made  available  to  the  public,  and  to  those  mainly  interested,  during  the  course 
of  the  inquiry. 

4.  the  number  of  witnesses  examined  has  been  134  ;  of  this  number,  15  are 
officials  and  servants  of  Government,  covenanted  and  uncovenanted ;  21  are, 
or  have  been,  planters;  8  are  missionaries;  13  are  native  zemindars  or 
talookdars,  some  of  very  considerable  influence  and  position ;  and  the  remain- 
ing 77  ore  ryots,  tenant  proprietors,  or  occupants  of  land.  Every  witness  was 
examined  on  oath.  The  evidence  will  be  found  printed  in  three  parts,  as  one 
single  press  was  unequal  to  the  work.  But  the  series  of  the  numbers  of  ques- 
tions and  answers  is  unbroken,  and  it  is  to  them  mainly,  and  not  to  pages,  that 
reference  is  made  in  support  of  our  opinions. 

5.  With  the  exception  of  a  fortnight,  when  the  Commission  were  absent  in 
the  district  of  Nuddea,  of  which  the  Sudder  station  is  Kishnaghur,  the  whole 
of  the  sittings  have  been  held  in  Calcutta.  It  seemed  to  us  most  important 
tint  the  public  should  be  cognizant  of  each  successive  step  in  the  inquiry,  and 
the  metro|>oii8  was  thus  the  place  where  the  attendance  of  officials,  planters, 
and  natives  of  rank,  could  be  best  secured  with  the  least  inconvenience  to 
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themselves,  and  with  the  greatest  publicity.  Hut  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that 
the  humbler  class  of  natives  inteiested  in  the  inquiry  were  unable  to  come 
down  to  Calcutta.  They  came,  literally,  in  scores  and  hundreds  from  the  dis- 
tricts of  Jessore,  Kishnaghur,  Baraset  and  Pubna;  and,  as  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  take,  the  depositions  of  even  one-lialf  of  the  number,  a  selection 
was  made  by  ourselves,  with  due  regard  to  variety  of  caste,  and  residence  in  parti- 
cular lactones  or  concerns ;  that  is  to  say,  Hindoos  and  Mahomedans,  and  even 
Christian  ryots  were  examined;  men  were  taken  so  as  to  represent  different 
villages  of  the  concerns;  and  in  making  the  selection  due  regard  was  paid  to 
the  apparent  intelligence  and  independence  of  the  parties.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  some  obvious  exaggerations,  or  of  some  cases  to  which  counter- 
statements  have  been  made,  we  are  quite  convinced  that  the  witnesses  selected 
were  not  tutored,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  to  tell  one  story  by  any 
third  persons  ;  and  that  what  they  spoke  was  cither  the  truth,  or  prompted  by 
their  own  desire  to  make  as  much  of  their  grievances  as  was  possible  by  colour- 
ing and  additions. 

6.  We  visited  the  district  of  Nuddea  to  meet  the  wishes  of  certain  planters, 
who  could  not  be  absent  for  any  length  of  time  from  their  factories,  without 
great  prejudice  to  their  own  interests  during  the  excitement,  as  well  as  in 
order  to  procure  the  attendance  of  native  zemindars ;  and  we  had  regard  to 
the  obvious  importance  of  not  closing  our  Report  until  we  had  proceeded  to 
the  district,  where  the  dislike  to  sow  had  been  most  openly  manifested.  In 
this  view,  we  were  absent  from  Calcutta,  from  the  6th  to  the  19th  of  July  in- 
clusive. 

7.  We  had  been  warned,  before  our  departure,  that  our  visit  might  be  the 
means  of  increasing  the  discontent  of  the  ryots,  and  the  difficulties  of  the 
planters,  and  that  the  objects  of  our  inquiry  might  be  both  misrepresented  and 
misunderstood. 

8.  His  Honour  will  have,  been  glad  to  learn  that  such  predictions  proved 
unfounded. 

9.  We  considerably  increased  the  value  and  bulk  of  our  evidence  by  the  visit, 
though  we  did  not  discover  any  new  series  of  facts,  not  previously  before  us 
in  some  shape  or  other.  The  gaol  of  Kishnaghur  was  visited  by  us,  and  we 
saw  and  conversed  with  about  60  prisoners  confined  there  under  Act  XI.  of 
this  year,  mostly  for  breaches  of  contract ;  of  these  we  selected  eight  men,  and 
took  their  depositions,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  reasons  which  had  led 

A.  3043.  3208.    them  to  submit  to  imprisonment  in  preference  to  sowing  indigo.  This  evidence 
will  be  found  in  its  place ;  and,  in  most  cases,  is  full  of  interest. 

10.  The  Commission,  in  a  body,  made  no  divergence  from  the  station  of 
Kishnaghur,  in  order  to  inspect  any  factories  in  the  interior;  though  three  of 
the  members  paid  short  visits,  severally,  to  the  factories  of  Bansberria,  Nis- 
chindipore,  and  Khalbolia.  From  the  verbal  report  of  our  colleagues,  we  are 
satisfied  that  no  better  evidence  was  to  be  gathered  from  a  visit  to  the  factories 
than  was  available  at  the  station  of  Kishnaghur.  And,  in  some  respects,  our 
deputation  in  a  body,  with  our  official  establishment,  to  any  one  factory,  would 
have  been  objectionable.  It  might  have  prejudiced  some  of  the  planters, 
where  the  coolies  or  labourers  were  already  beginning  to  demand  higher  rates 
of  wages ;  and  it  would  have  been  highly  inconvenient  to  the  zemindars  and 
ryots,  who  could  have  found  no  accommodation  in  the  vicinity  of  such  fac- 
tories, and  who  would  have  been  wearied  by  endeavours  to  follow  us  from  place 
to  place ;  while,  as  there  was  no  building  in  which  we  could  possibly  have 
been  housed  but  (he  factory  itself,  our  visit,  made  under  such  circumstances, 
might  have  been  liable  to  misconstruction  in  the  eyes  of  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation.   This,  however  unreasonable,  it  was  expedient  to  avoid. 

1 1 .  But  the  books  of  some  factories,  showing  the  yearly  accounts  with  each 
ryot,  regularly  balanced,  were  placed  before  us;  and  our  sittings  had  the 
advantage  of  being  conducted  in  an  open  court-house,  accessible  to  all  parties, 
and  daily  crowded  to  excess. 

12.  We 
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12.  We  think  it  necessary  to  describe  particularly  the  mode  in  which  the 
evidence  of  those  natives,  who  did  not  give  their  depositions  in  Knglish,  was 
taken  and  recorded  throughout  the  inquiry.  The  questions  were  put  in 
Bengali,  by  either  the  President,  Mr  Sale,  or  Baboo  Chunder  Mohun  Chatter- 
jee,  and  the  answers,  given  in  the  same  language,  were  immediately  translated 
into  English,  and  taken  down  by  the  Recorder  of  evidence.  This  translation 
was  generally  given  by  the  President;  but  no  answer  was  taken  down,  unless 
the  above  three  members  were  agreed  that  the  witness  had  correctly  under- 
stood the  purport  of  the  question,  and  unless  they  were  quite  agreed  also  as  to 
the  purport  of  the  answer ;  and  in  no  instance  was  the  least  difficulty  expe- 
rienced by  the  other  two  members  of  the  Commission,  in  thus  causing  to  be 
put  any  question  to  any  agriculturist,  or  obtaining  any  information  which  they 
might  specially  desire. 

1 3.  A  body  of  evidence  has  thus  been  accumulated,  bearing  on  every  point 
connected  with  indigo  cultivation,  as  practised  in  different  parts  of  this  side  of 
India;  on  the  attitude  of  the  planters  to  zemindars  and  ryots,  and  on  the  feel- 
ings of  natives,  high  and  low,  as  regards  indigo;  on  the  profitableness  of  the 
cultivation  to  the  ryots  or  the  reverse  ;  on  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy,  and 
on  agricultural  pursuits  generally  ;  on  the  conduct  of  the  police  and  the 
executive  authorities  ;  on  the  tenures  of  land  and  the  facilities  for  its  acquisi- 
tion ;  on  the  working  of  laws,  which  we  shall  specify  hereafter ;  and  on  the 
general  condition,  advancement,  aud  social  prosperity  of  the  country. 

14.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  testimony  sought  for  should  agree  in 
every  point,  though  on  important  subjects  there  is  perhaps  less  diversity  than 
might  have  been  expected  ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  deposition  from  which  some 
useful  facts  or  inferences  may  not  be  derived.  Where  so  many  gentlemen 
have  either  come  forward  to  assist  the  Commission,  or  have  attended  at  their 
request  from  some  distance,  and  at  some  inconvenience,  it  might  seem  invi- 
dious to  particularise  individual  names ;  but  without  pledging  ourselves  to  the 
endorsement  of  every  opinion  or  statement  put  forward  by  those  whose  names 
we  are  about  to  mention,  we  wish  to  draw  the  particular  attention  of  his 
Honour  to  the  following  depositions  as  those  to  which  we  have  listened  with 
the  deepest  interest,  and  which  convey  the  greatest  amount  of  information ; 
namely,  to  the  evidence  of  Messrs.  W.  G  Rose,  U.  P.  Sage,  and  A.  S.  Sawers, 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  a  considerable  extent  of  cultivation  is  carried  on  by 
the  planter  on  lands  of  his  own;  to  that  of  the  experienced  gentlemen,  Messrs. 
R.  T.  Larmour,  J.  Forlong,  G.  Clarke,  and  H.  Sibbald,  regarding  extensive 
cultivation  through  ryots ;  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  W.  Moran,  of  Calcutta,  as 
to  the  value  of  indigo  factories,  and  the  practice  of  the  sale  and  transfer  of 
such  property,  and  as  to  the  system  prevalent  in  Tirhoot ;  to  that  of  Mr.  H.  L. 
Darapier,  late  magistrate  and  collector  of  the  above  district,  on  the  latter 
point ;  to  that  of  Mr.  J.  O'Hrien  Saunders,  about  the  cultivation  as  carried  on 
in  the  North- Western  Provinces  and  in  Allahabad;  to  the  testimony  of  the 
Honourable  Ashley  Eden,  regarding  indigo  cultivation  in  Baraset,  and  the 
origin  of  the  late  dislike  and  refusal  of  the  ryot;*  to  sow  during  the  past 
season ;  to  that  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Schurr,  missionary  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  relative  to  certain  instances  of  illegality,  which  cain.i  under  his  own 
eye  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  which  were  detailed  with  the  strictest 
candour  and  impartiality ;  to  the  minute,  full,  and  interesting  evidence  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Long,  regarding  the  rise,  progress  and  influence  of  the  native  Ben- 
gali press,  and  the  topics  which  it  generally  discusses  ;  to  the  exposition,  by 
Mr.  R.  Morell,  of  Morellgunge,  in  the  district  of  Backergunge,  of  what  can 
be  done  by  an  European  gentleman,  working  on  his  own  capital  and  superin- 
tending, personally,  the  investment  thereof,  in  the  way  of  clearing  jungle, 
establishing  markets  and  villages,  and  securing  the  respect  and  attachment  of 
the  ryots ;  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  James  Reily,  Commissioner  of  the  Sunder- 
bunds,  on  the  important  subjects  of  rent,  revenue,  and  tenant  rights,  and  on 
the  cultivation  of  indigo  in  Jessore  about  1 5  years  ago  ;  to  the  full  information 
afforded  by  Mr.  C.  Hollings,  sub-deputy  opium  agent  at  Gya,  on  the  system  of 
poppy  cultivation,  under  the  Government  monopoly  of  opium,  by  advances,  a 
system  which  presents  some  features  absolutely  identical  with  those  of  the  culti- 
vation of  indigo;  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Herschel,  magistrate  of  Nuddea, 
as  to  the  state  of  the  district  of  Nuddea ;  aud  to  that  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Maclean  and 
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Mr.  D.  McNeile,  joint  magistrates  of  sub-divisions  in  the_same  district;  to  the 
explanations  given  by  the  following  zemindars,  as  to  the  peculiarities  of  the 
cultivation  of  indigo,  the  alleged  dislike  of  the  ryots,  and  the 
•AbdiMtndui  -  P*iT"  reas<ms  which  induce  landholders  to  lease  or  part  with  their 

sonuah  Mundui*  -    et    estates  to  Europeans ;  viz.  Munshi  Lntafat  Hassein,  Baboos  Sri 

kSL  Sui  -*     -     "     ."    69    GoPaul  Pal  Cbowdari  of  Ranaghat,  Shambunath  Mookerjee  of 
jaranMandui  ....   70    Birnuggur,  Sri  Huri  Rai,  all  having  estates  in  Nuddea ;  Baboo 
&£  chlTf chowdan  *  fcl    n    P«"<*™°  Kumar  Tagore,  zemindar,  and  a  vakil  of  great  learning 
wdee  -  108    and  n-pute,  who  is  at  present  assistant  elerk  to  the  Legislative 

A£,M«d«i°f f*^  B"-""t  I  mo    Council ;  Haronath  Roy,  of  Narail.  in  Jessore,  and  Joy  Kissen 

-  '«    Mookerjee,  of  Uturparra,  in  Hooghly ;  and  finally,  to  the  evidence 
I     I  \\l    of  the  tenant  proprietors,  ryots,  jutcdars  and  dependent  ryots, 
Ramchnra'at  *  is?    nanie^  m        margin,*  detailing  either  their  reasons  for  dis- 

"  •  (Kishnagur) "  178    liking  indigo,  or  their  individual  grievances  ;  evidence  which  we 
have  selected  either  on  account  of  the  extreme  intelligence  and 
ready  apprehension  of  the  witnesses ;  or  because  it  is  free  from  the  obvious 
exaggerations  which  disfigure  the  narratives  of  other  witnesses,  and  it  is  either 
wholly  true,  or  it  is  based  on  a  solid  foundation  of  truth. 

15.  Before  entering  into  any  exposition  of  the  various  systems  under  which 
iadigo  is  cultivated,  we  think  it  necessary  to  note  the  different  statements, 
which,  from  time  to  time,  have  been  made  lor  or  against  planters  and  planting. 
The  subject  has  now  been  under  discussion  before  the  public,  Indian  and 
English,  in  the  columns  of  the  press  or  in  those  of  periodicals,  for  some  years. 
Many  parties  have  engaged  in  the  controversy  ;  much  bitterness,  we  fear,  has 
been  thereby  engendered  ;  but  from  the  very  earnestness  and  breadth  of  the 
discussion,  we  have  been  enabled  to  gather  the  main  facts  and  arguments  that 
have  been  commonly  urged  against  or  for  the  Bengal  system,  and  we  here 
enumerate  them  in  order  as  follow  s. 

16.  First,  ns  regards  the  disparagement  of  the  system.  It  is  asserted  that 
the  contract  for  the  growth  and  production  of  the  plant,  so  far  from  being 
voluntary,  is  forced  upon  the  ryot,  who  is  compelled  by  more  or  less  of 
pressure  to  accept  advances;  that  these  advances  are  rarely  given,  or  are 
not  given  in  full  after  the  first  year  or  two  ;  that  the  ryot  is  compelled  to 
plough,  sow,  and  weed  bis  land,  and  to  cut  and  cart  the  plant,  at  times 
when  he  would  prefer  being  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  other  crops  of  supe- 
rior profit ;  that  the  land  selected  and  marked  off  by  the  servants  of  the  fac- 
tory is  often  the  best  kind  of  land,  most  carefully  cultivated  by  the  ryot 
and  most  needed  by  him  for  his  own  convenience,  or  that  land  actually 
ready  for  other  crops  or  even  sown  with  such  crops,  is  forcibly  ploughed  up 
and  re-sown  with  indigo ;  that  the  mere  cultivation  is  thus  rendered  to  him 
irksome,  repulsive,  and  harassing  in  the  highest  degree ;  that,  owing  to  the 
precariousness  of  the  crop,  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  payment,  the  ryot 
invariably  falls  into  balances,  and  that  persons  ouce  agreeing  to  sow,  bequeath 
the  obligation  to  their  descendants,  in  the  third  and  fourth  generation,  and 
that  these  descendants  are  either  never  able,  or  if  able,  are  not  allowed  to  free 
themselves  and  families  from  the  debt  which  their  fathers  have  contracted  with 
the  factory ;  that  the  system  which  is  thus  founded  on  compulsion  and  main- 
tained by  force,  is  still  further  rendered  odious  by  the  extortion  and  oppression 
of  the  factor)'  servants,  who  divert  from  its  lawful  end  a  portion  even  of  the 
small  and  inadequate  payments  made  to  the  cultivators ;  and  that  the  lower 
orders  of  servants  practise  many  other  ways  of  oppressing  the  ryots,  or  of 
extorting  money  from  them,  such  as  cutting  their  bamboos,  taking  away  their 
thatching  grass  and  the  produce  of  their  gardens,  seizing  their  ploughs,  and 
carrying  away  their  cattle  under  pretence  of  damage  done  to  the  growing  plant ; 
that,  in  order  to  prevent  ryots  from  disputing  the  will  of  the  planter,  more 
serious  outrages  are  often  committed,  and  that  instances  can  be  shown  where 
planters  or  their  servants  have  burnt  and  knocked  down  homesteads,  plundered 
bazars,  kidnapped  and  carried  off  resj>ectablc  inhabitants  and  confined  them  for 
weeks  and  months  in  dark  places,  transporting  them  f  rom  factory  to  factory  to 
elude  the  pursuit  of  the  police ;  that  even  darker  outrages  on  women  have  been 
openly  perpetrated ;  and  that,  in  consequence,  the  feeling  of  the  ryot  is  one  of 
bitter  but  sullen  hatred  to  the  European.  That  with  regard  to  the  native  land- 
holders, the  attitude  and  encroachments  of  the  planter  towards  these  persons 
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have  led  to  frequent  disputes,  to  violent  affrays,  to  agrarian  outrages,  and  to 
the  consequent  demoralisation  of  the  people;  that  constant  complaints  and 
protracted  litigation  hare  followed  on  these  occurrences;  that  the  planter, 
commencing  to  contract  with  ryots  resident  on  estates  of  which  the  proprietary 
right  is  not  held  by  the  factory,  has  exerted  a  pressure  on  those  rvots,  who 
then  seek  the  protection  of  their  zemindar,  or  he  has  sought  an  occasion  of 
provoking  a  quarrel  with  the  landholder,  in  order,  it  is  repeatedly  asserted,  to 
extort  from  the  latter  the  «rant  of  an  estate  on  lease,  or  in  putni ;  that  the  real 
and  avowed  object  of  extorting  these  concessions  is,  that  the  planter  may 
acquire  the  rights,  influence,  and  position  of  a  zemindar,  without  which  he 
never  would  be  able  to  compel  the  production  of  so  much  indigo  for  a  single 
day ;  that  these  rights  are  rarely  alienated,  either  temporarily  or  permanently, 
by  the  zemindar,  of  his  own  free  will.,  but  that  the  alienation  would  not  take  place 
if  the  police  were  not  inefficient,  the  laws  weak,  and  the  executive  authority 
and  the  covenanted  magistrates  in  particular,  disposed  to  side  with  the  Euro- 
pean, as  against  the  native  interest;  that  it  is  owing  to  the  above  causes,  and 
not  to  voluntary  acts  of  the  native  landholders,  that  the  planters  have  managed 
to  absorb  so  much  of  the  zemindars  rights  and  properties ;  that  no  improve- 
ment is  perceptible  in  the  condition  of  ryots  of  villages  where  indigo  is  culti- 
vated, as  compared  with  that  of  ryots  who  do  not  cultivate  indigo,  but  rather 
that  the  former  ore  depressed  and  impoverished  by  the  compulsory  and  profit- 
less cultivation  ;  that  the  system  has  been  borne  with  so  long,  because  the  ryot 
of  Bengal  is  of  a  passive  and  enduring  nature,  and  that  the  dislike  evinced 
during  the  past  season  is  merely  the  expression  of  feelings  pent  up  for  the  last 
20  or  30  years;  that  this  growing  dislike  has  been  noticed  by  local  authorities, 
intelligent  natives,  and  independent  Europeans,  and  has  l>een  occasionally 
pointed  out  in  official  and  unofficial  corres|>onden<v  ;  that  if  the  zemiudars  were 
free  agents  in  the  grant  of  leases,  and  ryot9  were  free  agents  in  the.  acceptance 
of  engagements,  a  great  and  immediate  reduction  would  take  place  in  the 
area  and  extent  of  indigo  culivation  from  the  first  date  when  such  rights  could 
be  openly  enjoyed  and  acted  on  by  either  party ;  and  finally,  that  the  whole 
system,  as  above  described,  is  vicious  in  theory,  injurious  in  practice,  and 
radically  unsound. 

1 7.  On  the  other  hand,  (he  case  for  the  planter,  as  before  the  public,  to  the 
best  of  our  knowledge,  has  been  set  forth  as  follows: — The  rule  of  the  planter, 
as  proprietor  of  lands,  is  a  milder  and  more  temperate  rule  than  that  of  the 
native.  It  was  not  so  much  the  wish  of  the  planter  to  secure  landed  rights  in 
permanency  or  for  a  time,  as  to  secure  the  growth  of  a  fair  portion  of  indigo 
plant.  Could  he  be  certain  that  the  free  contracts  entered  into  by  the  ryots 
resident  on  the  estates  of  others  would  be  faithfully  adhered  to,  there  would 
be  no  need  for  him  to  seek  the  rights  and  influence  of  a  zemindar.  Hut  his 
cultivation  is  so  liable  to  interruption  and  interlerence,  at  the  ill-will,  caprice, 
or  dictation  of  the  native  zemindar,  and  the  ryots  are  to  often  led  away  by  evil 
advice  and  instigation,  that  no  resource  is  left  to  the  planter  but  to  acquire 
rights  which  may  enable  him  successfully  to  prevent  or  re?ist  the  intrusion  of 
others.  The  zemindar,  aware  of  this  necessity,  artfully  and  culpably  foments 
disputes  between  the  planter  and  ryot,  in  order  that  the  latter  may  fly  to  his 
landlord  for  advice  and  assistance,  and  that,  the  former  may  be  compelled,  by 
the  necessities  of  his  situation,  to  pay  exorbitant  prices  for  putnis,  or  to  take  on 
lease,  at  a  high  bonus  and  a  rental  liable  to  enhancement  at  the  expiration  of 
the  term  of  years,  land  so  assessed  that  no  efforts  or  skill  in  management  will 
enable  him  to  collect  an  equivalent  from  the  ryots.  In  this  way,  the  plant  r  is 
put  to  unnecessary  expense,  has  less  money  at  command,  and  cannot  afford  to 
benefit  the  ryot  as  much  as  he  would  desire.  But  for  all  this,  the  marketable 
value  of  land,  owing  to  the  above  purchases  ami  operations,  has  immensely 
risen.  The  difficulties  of  planters  have  further  been  increased  by  the  jealousy 
and  suspicion  with  which  the  executive  authorities,  especially  those  of  the  cove- 
nanted service,  have  regarded  the  increasing  wealth  and  influence  of  the  inde- 
pendent European.  His  very  presence  being  felt  as  a  cheek  to  the  continuance 
of  abuses,  it  has  been  disliked ;  as  a  natural  consequence,  his  endeavours  have 
been  thwarted ;  no  allowance  has  been  made  for  his  position,  and  there  has  been 
a  constant  desire,  on  the  part  of  Government  and  its  olfieers,  to  weaken  his 
influence,  to  invade  his  rights,  and  to  drive  him  from  the  country.  In  spite  of 
this,  the  benefits  of  the  European's  presence,  as  planter  and  landholder,  have 
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been  everywhere  acknowledged.  He  protects  the  ryots  from  the  exactions  of 
the  police,  from  the  rapacity  of  the  money-lender,  and  from  the  payment  of 
extra  cesses  demanded  by  the  zemindar.  The  laying  out  of  roads,  the  establish- 
ment  of  schools  and  dispensaries,  attest  his  practical  benevolence.  Though  it 
be  urged  by  the  opponents  of  the  system  that  the  payment  for  the  plant  grown 
by  the  ryot  be  not  directly  remunerative  to  him,  yet  this  inadequate  return  is 
owing,  in  some  cases,  to  the  sheer  indolence  and  obstinacy  of  the  cultivator,  who 
will  not  exert  himself  to  plough  and  weed  at  proper  times ;  in  others,  to  a 
succession  of  bad  seasons  acting  on  a  crop  confessedly  so  precarious  as  indigo; 
and  in  others,  to  a  sudden  and  unprecedented  rise  in  the  wages  of  labour,  and 
the  price  of  all  other  produce ;  which  rise  has  unfortunately  not  hitherto  been 
met  by  a  corresponding  rise  in  the  price  paid  for  the  plant.  Yet  with  all 
this,  the  planter  has  been  in  the  habit  of  allowing  his  ryots  to  hold  their  land  at 
the  low  original  rates  of  reut,  while  rents  in  neighbouring  zemindaries  have 
been  even  doubled  ;  and  he  has  also  assisted  them  in  many  ways ;  advancing 
them  loans  without  interest  when  their  cattle  die,  or  when  their  houses  are 
either  burnt  or  blown  down.  He  is  daily  accessible  to  natives  of  all  classes, 
either  when  riding  through  his  villages  or  when  holding  a  court:  where  unhought, 
summary  and  substantial  justice  is  regularly  distributed.  By  the  well-directed 
energy  of  the  planter,  large  tracts  have  been  cleared  of  jungle ;  population  has 
increased,  and  the  increase  has  been  followed  by  social  progress,  visible  in  the 
larger  houses,  the  better  clothes,  and  the  more  numerous  cattle  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. The  presence  of  the  planter  has  been  generally  synonymous  with  order, 
progress,  and  contentment.  His  failings,  it  is  earnestly  contended,  have  been 
those  of  the  situation  in  which  he  is  placed.  The  police  are  corrupt,  the  law 
courts  are  remote,  and  the  procedure  is  complicated  and  slow ;  the  zemindars 
are  usurping  and  oppressive;  the  ryot,  for  all  the  kindness  shown  to  him,  is 
idle  and  faithless.  This  idleness  necessitates  the  close  and  constant  supervision 
of  the  fields  destined  for  indigo,  at  each  season  of  the  successive  agricultural 
operations,  by  the  inferior  servants  of  the  factory ;  and  this  faithlessness  would 
compel  the  planter  to  sue  the  ryot  for  attempted  breach  of  contract,  were  it  not 
that  no  summary  proceeding  is  open  to  him,  and  that  to  refer  him  to  a  civil 
suit,  with  its  delay  and  circuitousness,  would  be  a  mere  mockery.  Instances  of 
violent  affrays  and  agrarian  lawlessness,  however  numerous  in  past  times,  have 
substantially  decreased  in  frequency,  and  in  many  districts  no  such  outrages  are 
now  known  at  all.  Complaints  of  planters,  either  by  zemindars  or  ryots,  have 
entirely  disappeared  from  particular  courts ;  and  whatever  may  have  been  the 
offences  committed  by  individuals,  the  planters  as  a  body  stand  out  to  the 
public  as  just  and  independent  men  who  circulate  a  large  amount  of  capital ; 
who  put  down  crime  and  diffuse  civilisation ;  and  whose  presence  in  the  interior, 
in  the  eyes  of  an  enlightened  Government,  should  be  at  once  a  guarantee 
against  rebellion,  an  element  of  strength,  and  a  source  of  prosperity. 

18.  We  propose  to  show  in  a  future  portion  of  our  Report,  what  degree  of 
credit,  in  our  opinion,  is  due  to  the  widely  different  views  held  of  this  important 
question. 

19.  At  this  point  we  shall  place  before  his  Honour  a  concise  account  of  the 
various  systems  under  which,  from  the  evidence  before  us,  indigo  is  cultivated 
on  this  side  of  India. 

20.  The  indigo  cultivation  may  be  classified  under  two  great  heads,  the  nij- 
abad  and  the  ryotti.  The  former  or  "  own  cultivation"  may  be  likened  in  some 
respects  to  a  home  farm,  managed  by  the  proprietor  of  an  estate  in  England. 
It  is  carried  on  on  lands  of  which  the  factory  or  concern  has  acquired  the 
tenant  right,  or  the  right  of  actual  occupancy,  by  an  establishment  of  ploughs, 
bullocks  and  servants,  maintained  at  the  planter's  expense.  Occasionally 
ploughs  and  bullocks  are  hired  for  the  purpose,  when  the  establishment  kept  up 


vation  there  is  a  marked  distinction  between  "high  lands"  and  chur  or  low 
lands,  which  we  shall  more  clearly  illustrate  hereafter. 

21.  The  ryotti  cultivation,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  very  name  implies,  is 
carried  on  by  ryots  on  their  own  lands,  under  contract  and  by  advances  made 
by  the  planter,  as  will  be  hereafter  explained.  And  the  ryotti,  again,  is  further 
divided  into  cultivation  of  two  kinds,  one  carried  on  in  villages  or  estates,  of 
which  the  planter  has  acquired,  temporarily  or  permanently,  the  rights  of  the 
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zcniindar  or  talookdar,  and  the  other  in  villages  belonging  to  other  parties. 
These  two  kinds  are  familiarly  known  under  the  names  of  ilaka  and  be-Haka. 

22.  The  amount  of  nij  cultivation  varies  in  the  different  factories  and 
concerns,  from  a  few  beegahs  to  several  thousands.  In  some  cases,  as  will  be 
found  from  an  abstract  of  replies  to  a  circular  on  the  subject,  there  are  2,000 
beegahs  of  nij  to  10,000  or  12,000  of  ryotti  cultivation.  In  other  factories  the 
amount  of  nij  is  two-thirds  or  even  three-fourths  of  the  whole.  And  in  a  few 
rare  instances,  the  whole  area  of  the  planters  cultivation  is  of  this  kind,  and  the 
system  of  cultivating  by  ryots  and  advances  is,  in  such  factories,  not  adopted 
at  all. 

23.  In  every  instance  of  nij  farms,  however,  it  is  indispensable  that  the 
planter  should  have  acquired  the  actual  occupancy  of  the  soil  on  which  he  may 
sow  his  indig<».  This  can  be  done  in  several  ways.  He  may  take  a  temporary 
or  a  permanent  lease  of  waste  or  unoccupied  lands  from  the  zemindar,  or  he 
may  acquire  the  temporary  or  the  permanent  right  in  a  zemindary,  and  then 
use  the  zemindar's  khass  or  "own"  lands,  for  this  kind  of  cultivation;  or  he 
may  rent,  or  purchase  outright  the  jote  or  actual  rights  of  the  tenant  from  the 
tenant  himself,  a*  opportunities  may  occur.  Often  there  is  a  trifling  extent  of 
land  attached  to  the  factory  buildings,  the  occupancy  and  right  in  which  was 
obtained  very  many  years  back,  when  the  factory  was  first  ?et  up,  and  the  nij  is 
carried  on  within  this  space,  or  on  the  bank  of  rivers  not  liable  to  inundation ; 
or  on  the  homesteads  of  ryots  who  have  demised  without  heirs,  or  have  aban- 
doned their  villages  from  some  cause  or  other ;  or  on  the  sides  of  tanks,  which, 
being  raised  by  the  accumulation  of  the  earth  thrown  up  in  digging  the  tank, 
are  eminently  fitted  for  this  end.  But  the  largest  and  best  fields  for  these 
operations  of  the  planter  are  chur  lands,  or  lands  formed  by  alluvial  accretion, 
liable  to  inundation  in  the  rainy  season,  and  either  regular  islands  in  the  centre 
of  the  river,  or  long  low  reaches  fronting  its  banks.  Sometimes  tracts  of  this 
land  may  be  found  to  extend,  even  in  Nuddea,  to  a  mile  and  more  in  length ; 
and  on  the  great  rivers  in  Northern  and  Eastern  Bengal  it  is  well  known  that 
the  churs  are,  literally,  of  enormous  size. 

24.  Where  a  good  establishment  of  bullocks,  ploughs,  and  boona,  i.  e.,  jungle  or 
hill  coolies  brought  from  the  districts  of  Baneoorah,  Beerbhoom,  or  the 
South-west  Frontier  Agency  is  maintained,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  finishing 
this  kind  of  cultivation.  The  indigo  sown  on  churs  is  generally  sown  m  October. 
The  land  in  many  instances  hardly  requires  preparation,  but  when  the  inunda- 
tion subsides,  the  seed  is  scattered  by  the  hand  on  the  moist,  soft  surface,  and 
takes  root,  grows,  and  ripens  with  little  or  no  additional  care.  The  above  is 
termed  chitani  or  sprinkling.  Where  an  establishment  is  not  kept  up,  and 
ploughs  are  required  for  October  sowings,  they  are  hired  from  the  ryots,  at  so 
many  the  rupee,  according  to  the  current  rate  in  the  district ;  and  the  necessity 
for  hiring  these  ploughs  forms  almost  the  only  source  of  quarrel,  when  the 
planter's  cultivation  is  nij.  But  even  this  source  of  disputes  arises  very  seldom 
when  the  sowings  take  place  in  October,  at  which  period  the  ryot  has  gathered 
in  his  early  rice,  and  can  spare  ploughs  from  the  cultivation  of  the  produce 
known  as  cold-weather  crops.  Disputes  may  occur  in  the  case  of  high  lands, 
that  is,  lands  not  liable  to  inundation  from  rivers,  on  which  indigo  is  sown  in 
spring ;  because  if  the  season  be  a  late  one  the  ryot  may  require  his  own 
ploughs  to  prepare  his  rice  lands ;  and  any  undue  compulsion  exercised  in  the 
requirement  of  labour,  is  sure  to  lead  to  complaints. 

25.  But  with  this  single  exception  the  nij  cultivation  proceeds  with  perfect 
smoothness.  There  are  no  disputes  about  the  land,  except  such  as  might  occur 
with  regard  to  boundaries,  or  particular  pieces  in  this  country,  quite  indepen- 
dent of  indigo.  There  can  be  no  complaints  of  compulsory  contracts,  advance 
forced  on  ryots,  minute  and  harassing  supervision  during  the  agricultural  opera- 
tions, and  the  like.  The  lands,  the  ploughs,  and  the  bullocks  belonging  to  the 
planter,  or  the  latter  being  hired  by  him  at  fair  rates,  and  paid  for  in  cash,  the 
nij  cultivation,  even  where  largest  in  extent,  can  proceed  as  quietly  as  does  the 
cultivation  of  a  kitchen  garden  belonging  to  any  Government  official  in  any 
station  in  India.  In  nij  cultivation,  too,  the  whole  risk  and  all  the  charges  fall 
on  the  planter. 

26.  This  being  the  case,  as  will  be  clearly  seen  from  the  evidence,  pages  14 
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und  following;,  arid  pages  26  and  27,  35  and  36,  and  page  81  and  following,  it 
was  natural  for  us  to  conrader  whether  we  could  recommend  planters  having 

large  ryotti  cultivation,  to  abandon  or  convert  it  into  nij-abad,  and  thus  close 
the  very  source  of  all  quarrels.  But  this  plan,  apparently  so  attractive,  seems 
to  us  not  feasible,  for  the  following  reasons. 

27.  In  highly  populous  districts,  such  as  those  of  Baraset,  Nuddea,  and 
Jessore,  which  have  mostly  engaged  our  attention,  the  requisite  extent  of  waste 
or  unoccupied  lands  is,  literally,  not  to  be  had.  The  available  ckur  lands  are 
already  taken  up ;  and  it  is  only  such  lands  that  are  found  of  sufficient  extent 
in  one  connected  piece,  and  that  can  be  cultivated  by  the  planter  with  his  own 
extensive  establishment,  without  his  incurring  a  loss,  or  with  the  hired  ploughs 
in  October,  without  giving  rise  to  complaints.  Nij  cultivation  ou  high  lands, 
adjacent  to  villages,  might,  no  doubt,  be  increased  to  some  extent.  A  vigilant 
and  energetic  plauter,  by  watching  opportunities,  might  purchase  tenant  rights, 
or  rent  land  here  and  there,  and  so  gradually  increase  his  own  cultivation.  But 
this  would  be  a  work  of  some  time  and  expense ;  and  even  if  the  occupancy  of 
the  soil  could  be  secured,  to  the  extent  of  several  thousand  beegahs,  another 
practical  difficulty  would  occur.  Supposing  a  planter  to  have  obtained  high 
lands,  to  the  extent  of  10,000  or  12,000  beegahs,  they  would  be  in  detached 
unconnected  pieces,  and  such  lands  could  not  probably  he  sown  iu  October ; 
when  it  is  not  of  such  urgent  necessity  to  complete  the  sowings  within  a  short 
and  given  period.  Such  lands  would  be  sown  with  advantage  only  in  spring, 
and  would  be  entirely  dependent  on  the  first  suitable  fall  of  rain.  The  produce 
and  dye  of  plant  sown  in  October  is,  we  may  remark,  never  equal  to  that  sown 
in  spring.  The  advantage  of  sowing  in  the  former  month  is  that  the  plant  can  be 
reaped  in  June,  or  even  in  May,  before  any  inundation  or  heavy  rains,  which  it  is 
well  known  injure  or  destroy  the  plant.  And  though  the  produce  of  October 
plant  be  second  rate,  it  is  n  safe  but  small  return.  Now,  what  is  familiarly  known 
as  "  a  sowing  s hower"  rarely  occurs  in  spring  before  the  end  of  March  or  the 
beginning  or  middle  of  April,  and  when  the  ground  is  in  a  tit  state  for  the  recep- 
tion of  seed,  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  whole  of  the  sowings  should  he  completed 
in  the  next  three  or  four  days.  A  planter  could  scarcely  move  about  his  own 
establishment,  however  liberals  of  servants  and  ploughs,  with  sufficient  rapidity 
from  place  to  place,  so  as  to  attain  this  object  over  10,000  or  12,000  beegahs. 
But,  if  the  ryots  will  turn  out,  each  with  his  own  plough,  on  his  own  land,  those 
sowings  are  easily  got  through  within  the  specified  time.  Indeed,  a  larger 
extent  of  ryotti  cultivation  can  be  finished  in  this  way  in  a  very  days.  The 
MulnatU  concern  might  he  able  to  sow,  in  this  way,  more  than  25,000  beegahs 
by  two  or  three  showers.  It  is  curious  to  contrast  Bengal  Proper  in  this 
respect  with  other  parts  of  India.  In  Tirhoot,  the  moisture  k  retained  in  the 
soil  throughout  the  cold  weather  until  the  arrival  of  spring,  and  it  is  usual  to 
sow  in  March,  though  no  rain  has  fallen.  Iudeed  a  shower  of  rain  at  sowing 
time,  may  be  destruction  to  a  Tirhoot  planter.  The  ground  cakes,  and  the 
young  plant  is  killed,  in  the  North-West  Provinces,  irrigation  rentiers  the 
planter  independent  of  rain  ;  and  the  spring  sowings  can  be  spread  over  even 
a  longer  period  of  time. 

28.  A  cultivation  of  10,000  or  12,000  beegahs  would  represent,  we  are 
credibly  informed,  a  capital  of  upwards  of  two  lacs  of  rupees,  and  an  expenditure 
annually  of  more  than  50,000  to  60,000  rupees. 

29.  Again,  unless  the  planter  should  have  a  turn  for  agriculture,  and  should 
choose  to  sow  other  crops  on  his  high  lands,  after  the  indigo  had  been  cut, 
Mich  as  oats,  barley,  mustard,  and  linseed,  the  expense  of  nij  cultivation, 
including  rent,  would  fall  on  the  indigo  alone.  If  a  ryot  can  cultivate  the  same 
crops,  the  expense  is  naturally  shared  by  such  crops  with  the  indigo. 

30.  In  this  view  we  are  afraid  that,  however  desirable,  a  new  scale  of  ny 
cultivation  to  the  extent  of  that  enjoyed  by  Mr.  A.  Sawers,  at  Cuina  in  Burdwan, 
or  Mr.  W.  G.  Hose,  at  Ramuuggur  in  Moorshedabad,  is  not  now  to  be  looked 
for.  A  nij  farm  might,  no  doubt,  be  set  up  on  a  large  scale,  in  some  of  the 
eastern  districts,  where  much  jungle  or  waste  land  is  available,  but  in  this 
case,  though  lauds  were  to  be  had,  labour  would  be  scarce,  and  an  equal 
difficulty,  though  of  a  different  kind,  would  probably  be  experienced. 

31.  Arriving  at  these  conclusions,  we  turn  to  consider  the  nature  and  peculiar 
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features  of  ryotli  cultivation ;  this  being  the  system  prevalent  in  most  concerns, 
or  that  under  which  the  greater  portion  of  indigo  is  grown  for  manufacture, 
and  which  system,  we  may  say,  is  now  called  to  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  to 
stand  its  trial.  In  Bengal  proper  the  ryots,  as  before  observed,  are  of  two 
classes,  those  resident  on  estates  held  by  the  concern,  and  those  who  are  not. 
The  contracts,  which  a  1  the  ryots  enter  into,  are  either  for  one  year,  or  vary 
from  three  to  five  or  ten  years.  The  advances  made  in  October  and  Novem- 
ber, are  invariably  at  the  rate  of  two  rupees  a  beigah,  and  for  this  sum,  the 
ryot  usually  agrees  to  give  land  suited  for  indigo,  which  lands  would  be  marked 
off  by  the  servants  of  the  factory,  to  prepare  them,  to  sow  the  indigo,  weed  it, 
and  deliver  the  plant  at  the  factory.  The  plant,  when  grown  and  delivered,  is 
measured,  and  credit  is  given  to  the  ryot  at  a  rate  which  now  ranges  from 
four  to  six  or  eight  bundles  for  the  rupee.  The  bundles  are  measured  by  a 
six-foot  chain  passed  round  the  centre  of  the  plant.  An  acknowledgment  is 
given  to  the  ryot  at  the  time  of  measurement,  or  some  few  days  afterwards, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  manufacturing  season,  in  August  or  September,  the 
accounts  are  drawn  out,  and  in  October  the  ryot  attends  at  the  factory  for  the 
adjustment  of  the  same.  To  his  debit  are  set  down  the  advances  made  to  him 
at  two  rupees  a  beegah,  the  value  of  the  stamp  on  which  the  contract  is 
engrossed,  usually  two  annas,  the  seed  from  four  to  five  seers,  which  is  usually 
charged  for  at  four  annas  a  beegah,  though  it  costs  more  than  this  sum  to  the 
planter  ;  the  expense  of  carting  the  plant,  and,  after  the  first  year's  engagement, 
the  amount  of  any  previous  debt  remaining  uncleared.  To  his  credit  is  placed 
the  value  of  the  bundles  delivered  by  him  ;  and  a  balance  is  thus  struck.  If  he 
has  fazil  or  excess  to  receive,  he  has  it  paid  down  ;  if  otherwise,  the  debt  remains 
against  him,  and  he  receives  advances  for  the  next  season's  operations,  not  at  the 
full  amount  of  the  lands  for  which  he  has  engaged,  but  with  a  deduction  pro- 
portionate to  his  debt ;  for  instance,  if  he  has  agreed  to  cultivate  five  beegahs, 
for  which  the  advances  would  be  10  rupees,  but  he  is  in  debt  to  the  amount  of 
four  rupees  to  the  factory,  he  receives  not  10  rupees,  but  10  rupees  minus  four 
rupees  six  rupees.  In  some  instances,  if  the  debt  is  very  large,  he  receives 
no  fresh  advances,  though  he  may  receive  a  separate  loan  to  aid  him  in  his 
difficulties,  or  the  debt  may  be  reduced,  or  cleared  off,  by  the  voluntary  act  of 
the  planter.  The  same  process  is  repeated  year  after  year  in  the  case  both  of 
ryots  resident  on  the  estates  of  others,  and  of  ryots  of  estates  attached  to  the 
factory.  With  some  local  distinctions,  and  with  certain  other  defects  or 
exaggerations,  forming  sources  of  complaint,  which  we  shall  notice  fully  here- 
after, and  with,  of  course,  a  great  deal  depending  on  the  temper,  experience, 
and  management  of  the  planter  himself,  the  above  are  the  main  features  of 
ryotti  cultivation  in  Lower  Bengal,  and,  as  a  general  statement,  we  believe  it  to 
be  accurate  and  unquestionable.  We  may  state  here  that  the  average  return 
of  a  beegah  is  about  10  to  12  bundles,  and  that  a  thousand  bundles  of  plant 
give,  on  an  average,  about  five  maunds  of  dye. 

32.  There  is  another  system  called  that  of  shouk  daditn  or  "  free  advances,"  A.  143. 
adverted  to  by  some  witnesses,  under  which  the  ryot  is  not  charged  for  either 

seed  or  cutting  and  carting.  He  only  has  to  cultivate  and  sow,  and  he  is  paid 
at  from  four  to  six  bundles  per  rupee.  Under  the  above  system  he  receives 
advances,  but  there  is  also  a  third  system  unrler  which  he  takes  no  advances, 
but  gets  seed  for  which  he  pays,  not  at  a  fixed  rate  of  four  annas  a  beegah,  but 
at  the  market  rate.    Both  these  systems  prevail  to  a  very  limited  extent. 

33.  Some  witnesses  have  also  testified  to  the  purchase  of  plant  from  ryots 
who  were  not  under  contract  to  the  factory,  and  who  sold  the  plant,  which 
they  had  grown  as  their  own  speculation,  at  the  market  rate,  usually  of  four 
bundles  the  rupee,  like  any  other  article.  The  only  district  in  Bengal  where 
this  plan  is  carried  on  to  any  extent,  is  llungpore  ;  and  there  the  amount  of 
bundles  so  purchased  has  been  counted  in  lacs.  The  obvious  danger  in  this 
is,  that  ryots  who  may  have  received  advances  under  contract  from  one  factory, 
may  be  tempted  to  sell  the  plant,  as  in  open  market,  to  another. 

34.  The  system  in  Tirhoot,  and  we  believe  in  the  districts  of  Behar  adjoin- 
ing Tirhoot,  is,  in  some  respects,  very  different  from  that  pursued  in  Bengal. 
The  ryot  takes  advances,  at  the  rate  of  three  rupees  a  beegah,  of  which  two 
rupees  are  given  in  the  autumn,  and  one  more  at  sowing  time.  The  beegah  in 
Tirhoot  is  nearly  equal  to  an  acre,  or  three  Bengal  standard  beegahs.  The 
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selection  of  lands,  as  well  as  the  supervision  of  the  cultivation  by  the  servants 
of  the  factory,  proceed  much  as  they  do  in  districts  nearer  Calcutta.^  But  the 
advances  do  not  form  the  nucleus  of  a  debt,  if  the  ryot  only  cultivates,  and 
they  are  not  carried  on,  if  unliquidated,  from  year  to  year,  Against  the  ryot. 
A  price  is  set  on  the  crop.  If  there  is  a  total  failure  after  sowing,  the  ryot 
srets  one  rupee  over  and  above  his  first  advances,  for  his  time  and  labour  and 
the  occupation  of  his  land ;  and  three  rupees  six  annas,  besides  the  above 
advances,  if  there  is  a  crop.  T  he  land  is,  however,  occupied  with  indigo  for 
the  whole  twelvemonth.  In  some  factories  the  crops  are  still  further  classified, 
but  this  does  not  alter  the  main  feature  ;  viz.  that  in  no  instance,  even  though 
not  a  single  stalk  of  indigo  should  sprout  after  cultivation,  can  the  ryot  be- 
come heavily  indebted.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  the  danger  lest  the  ryot, 
having  received  his  advances,  should  be  tempted  not  to  cultivate  his  lands  at 
all.  But  this,  we  believe,  is  prevented  with  ordinary  care  on  the  part  of  the 
planter.  Under  no  circumstances,  as  we  understand  it,  can  the  ryot  in  Tirhoot 
ever  receive  more  than  six  rupees  six  annas  per  beegah  for  his  single  crop  of 
the  year,  however  fine  it  may  be.  But  we  are  informed  that  the  rates  of 
remuneration  have  been  raised  this  very  season  in  Tirhoot. 

35.  The  system  in  Allahabad  and  in  the  North-Western  Provinces  is  fully 
described  by  Mr.  Saunders.  In  Allyghur,  Muttra  and  Furruckabad,  as  doubt- 
less in  other  districts,  indigo  manufactured,  but  in  a  very  crude  state,  used  to 
be  brought  to  the  factory,  and  there  sold  by  natives,  who  carried  on  a  large 
indigenous  cultivation,  which  had  an  existence  previous  to  our  possession  of  the 
country.  Advances  were  also  made  to  contractors,  zemindars  and  cultivators, 
who  grew  the  plant  with  less  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  planter  than  is  usual 
in  Bengal.  In  fact,  in  the  case  of  contractors,  men  of  substance,  the  planter 
never  inquired  where  or  how  the  plant  was  grown.  No  oppression  was  com- 
mitted by  zemindars,  and  the  system  worked  well.  We  are  not  sure,  however, 
that  the  poorer  class  of  cultivators  derived  much  profit  from  these  transactions, 
and  in  Allahabad  the  occupancy  of  the  land  for  two  years  was  a  very  decided 
objection  (A  1 890- 1 930).  In  Allahabad  there  was  the  "same  system  of  contract, 
but  there  was  occasionally  some  few  disputes,  and  a  little  more  difficulty. 

36.  The  above  are  the  simple  and  undeniable  characteristics  of  indigo 
cultivation,  extracted  from  the  exposition  and  narrative  of  unimpeachable 
witnesses. 

37.  At  this  stage  of  our  Report  we  deem  it  desirable  to  request  his  Honor's 
attention  to  sundry  papers  of  our  Appendix,  which,  though  not  all  tendered  on 
oath,  are  to  be  relied  on,  and  are  elucidatory  of  the  great  points  at  issue.  They 
huvc  been  provided  both  by  officials  and  non-officials;  some  of  them  are  copies 
of  judicial  or  official  records ;  and  all  seem  to  us  of  great  value,  in  aid  of  the 
mass  of  our  oral  evidence. 

1st.  An.  abstract  of  the  replies  from  the  planters  of  many  districts  iu  Bengal 
and  Behar,  to  a  circular  addressed  Vi  them,  asking  for  statistics  and  other 
information  regarding  their  cultivation  of  indigo.  These  show  the  amount  and 
the  kind  of  cultivation  in  eacii  concern.  The  replies  were  very  readily  given  by 
a  large  number  of  planters. 

2d.  A  statement,  showing  the  total  number  of  Europeans  holding  estates 
which  pay  revenue  to  Government ;  the  total  number  of  such  estates,  and  the 
aggregate  of  the  Government  revenue  derivable  therefrom.  The  same  stnteuient 
with  regard  to  putnis,  where  that  particular  tenure  is  known.  We  believe  the 
statement,  however,  to  be  under  the  mark,  as  all  putnis  may  not  be  registered 
at  the  eollectorate.  And  leases,  of  course,  arc  only  incidentally  known  to  the 
authorities. 

3d.  A  statement  showing  the  number  and  kind  of  landed  tenures  or  interests 
put  up  for  sale,  in  execution  of  the  decrees  of  all  civil  courts,  of  six  districts  in 
which  indigo  is  cultivated,  for  the  last  three  years. 

5th.  A  statement,  showing  the  great  rise  in  the  prices  of  produce  and  in  the 
wages  of  labour  that  has  taken  place  since  between  1855  and  1860,  iu  certain 
districts  ;  also  a  statement  of  the  comparative  returns  of  rice,  the  cereals,  and 
other  productive  crops,  as  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  vegetables,  &c  For  the  above, 
reference  has  been  made  to  selected  persons  both  in  and  out  of  the  services,  and 
the  returns  have  been  prepared  by  thetn  with  every  view  to  secure  accuracy. 

*  o'th. 
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*6th.  Papers  from  the  Behar  and  Benares  opium  agencies  regarding  the    •  Appendix  IL 
cultivation  of  the  poppy,  full  of  interesting  details. 

"th.  Three  forms  of  agreement  to  cultivate  indigo  (translated;. 

8th.  Statement  forwarded  by  Mr.  Larmour,  manager  of  the  Bengal  Indigo 
Company,  showing  the  small  proportion  of  ryots  that  had  cleared  their  advances 
in  five  large  concerns  under  his  superintendence. 

9th.  Extracts  from  the  same  gentleman's  h  kata  or  account  book,  showing  tho 
debit  and  credit  account  of  three  ryots.  These  extracts  were  taken  at  random 
by  the  Commission  from  the  books  themselves,  in  Mr.  Larmour' s  presence. 

10th.  A  statement  of  ryots  who  had  cut  a  large  average  of  plant  forwarded 
by  the  same  gentleman. 

1 1  tli.  A  report  from  Mr.  Herschel,  magistrate  of  Nuddea,  regarding  the  case 
of  abduction  of  Haromoni. 

12th.  Papers  of  the  year  1835  relative  to  the  cultivation  of  indigo  and  the 
settlement  of  Europeans,  containing  — 

First.  Petition  from  certain  merchants,  planters,  and  others. 
Second.  Minute  of  the  late  Lord  Macaulay. 
Third.  Part  of  a  Minute  by  Mr.  Macleod. 
Fourth.  Letter  from  the  Court  of  Directors. 

38.  There  are  many  other  valuable  papers  in  the  Ap|>endix,  but  the  above, 
we  believe,  will  be  found  to  be  the  most  interesting.  From  this  point,  we  shall 
enter  on  the  many  and  important  questions  raised  by  our  inquiry ;  and  for 
the  sake  of  perspicuity  we  here  divide  our  subject  into  three  great  beads,  as 
follows  : 

1st.  The  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  charges  made  against  the  system  and  the 
planters. 

2d.  Changes  required  to  be  made  in  the  system,  as  between  manufacturer 
and  cultivator,  such  as  can  be  made  by  the  heads  of  concerns  themselves. 

3d.  Changes  in  the  laws  or  administration,  such  as  can  only  originate  and  be 
carried  out  by  the  legislative  and  executive  authorities. 

39.  The  first  head,  as  affecting  the  character  of  a  large  body  of  individuals, 
and  as  one  which  has  been  so  widely  discussed,  we  shall  first  consider. 
Naturally,  we  cannot  but  regret  the  exceeding  acerbity  which  has  been  infused 
into  the  late  contest,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  minds  of  Europeans  and 
natives  have  been  exasperated  on  the  subject.  We  can  only  indulge  an  humble 
hope  that  our  labours  may  result  in  setting  at  rest  some  of  the  questions  on 
which  most  excitement  has  prevailed,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  think  that, 
hereafter,  both  parties  wovdd  evince  a  more  moderate  tone  of  feeling,  and 
refrain  from  those  mutual  and  fierce  denunciations,  which  can  only  result  in 
creating  and  perpetuating  one  of  the  greatest  evils  with  which  this  country 
could  be  visited,  viz.,  an  antagonism  of  race. 

The  first  head  of  our  inquiry  we  have  again  divided  into  the  following  five 
subordinate  heads : 

1st.  The  attitude  of  the  planter  towards  the  zemindar,  and  the  attainment  of 
proprietary  rights  in  lands  by  plauters. 

2d.  The  attitude  of  the  planter  towards  the  ryot,  as  a  manufacturer  to  pro- 
ducer, and  as  zemindar  to  payer  of  rents. 

3d.  The  prevalence  of  crimes  or  oppressions  of  all  kinds  committed  by  the 
planters  and  their  servants. 

4th.  The  conduct  of  the  police  and  the  executive  authorities  towards  the 
planters. 

oth.  The  conduct  of  the  missionaries,  and  the  causes  of  the  late  crisis. 

40.  As  regards  the  attitude  of  the  planter  towards  native  zemindars,  and 
vice  versa,  it  is  undeniable  that  the  planters  have  gradually  acquired  more  of  the 
higher  proprietary  rights  in  land,  such  as  zemindari,  talookdari,  or  putni ;  or 
that  they  have  been  granted  leases  of  estates,  or  portions  of  estates,  by  the 
native  zemindars,  for  terms  varying  from  three  to  five,  seven,  and  ten  years, 
renewable  at  the  said  terms,  and  often  so  renewed.  Most  factories  certainly- 
commenced  with  be-ilaka  cultivation,  that  is,  by  giving  advances  to,  and  taking 
agreements  from,  ryots  resident  on  the  estates  of  native  zemindars.   In  this,  on 
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principle,  there  can  be  obviously,  nothing  objectionable.  A  planter  lias  a  full 
right  to  make  a  bargain  with  any  willing  ryot  or  cultivator  anywhere,  to  grow 
for  him  a  specified  product  of  the  901I.  There  in  nothing  in  statute  or  common 
law  which  requires  that  the  zemindar  should  be  made  a  third  party  to  the 
contract.  And  there  is  nothing  which  warrants  the  zemindar  in  expecting 
A.  2670.  «62i.  direct  profits  from  the  transaction,  or  in  interfering  in  such  a  bargain  fairly 
and  honestly  made.  Ordinarily  he  does  not  exercise,  and  ought  not  to  exercise, 
any  interference  with  the  cultivation  of  the  ryot,  and  provided  he  receives  his 
due  rents,  it  can  matter  little  to  him  what  kind  of  produce  is  grown  on  the 
land.  We  are  well  aware,  however,  that  from  land  sown  with  some  of  the 
higher  products  of  the  country,  larger  rents  are  demanded  by  the  zemindars 
and  yielded  by  the  ryots. 

4 1 .  But  those  acquainted  with  the  interior  of  the  country  will  easily  discern 
in  the  arrangement  between  planter  and  ryot  a  fertile  source  of  dispute.  The 
zemindar,  proud  of  his  position  and  influence,  may  be  displeased  that  his  per- 
mission or  aid  has  not  been  asked  by  the  planter  ;  or  some  quarrel  may  arise 
between  his  servants  and  those  of  the  factor)' ;  or  the  ryots  may  conceive 
themselves  to  be  oppressed,  and  may  resort,  naturally,  to  their  zemindar  for 
protection ;  or,  if  no  interruption  be  offered  at  the  time  advances  are  made,  the 
ryots  may,  in  some  instances,  repudiate  their  engagements,  trusting  to  the 
Zemindar  to  support  them,  and  may  refuse  to  sow  when  the  critical  period 
arrives ;  or  the  zemindar  may  really  wish  to  force  the  planter  to  ask  for  a 
lease,  and  the  planter  may  feel  that  he  is  not  secure  from  interference  dictated 
by  caprice,  so  long  as  he  has  not  attained  to  zemindary  rights,  and  it  is  tolerably 
certain  that  his  cash  advances  made  to  such  recusant  ryot  are  lost  for  the  time 
and  are  only  recoverable  by  a  civil  suit.  In  any  case  there  is  usually  but  one 
termination  to  these  disputes. 

42.  The  zemindar  and  the  planter  enter  into  negociations,  and  the  only  real 
practical  difficulty  is,  whether  the  latter  can  afford  to  give  the  price  demanded 
for  a  putni,  or  can  pay  down  the  bonus  demanded  for  a  lease,  as  well  as  collect 
rents  from  the  ryot  sufficient  to  cover  the  rent  which  the  zemindar  assesses  on 
him  as  the  leaseholder. 

43.  A  great  deal  has  certainly  been  said  regarding  the  opposition  and 
obstruction  offered  to  European  capitalists  by  native  zemindars  ;  but,  from  the 
evidence  on  this  head,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  difficulty 

A.  3816.  experienced  by  the  planter  has  been  that  of  settling  the  pecuniary  terms.  It  is 
true  that  one  zemindar  of  great  experience,  Baboo  Joy  Kissen  Mookerjce,  has 
declared  himself  averse  to  granting  lands  to  Europeans,  on  principle  ;  but  this 
gentleman  takes  a  remarkable  interest  in  his  own  zemindaries,  and  very  little 
indigo  is  or  could  be  grown  in  his  district.  Baboo  Prosonno  Kumar  Tagore,  a 
well-known  native  gentleman,  makes  the  same  statement  on  his  own  account, 

A.  3763.  but  thinks  that  from  "  indolence,  inexperience,  and  indebtedness,"  native  zemin- 
dars prefer  the  system  of  giving  land.<  in  putni.  This  saves  them  the  trouble  of 
zemindary  management,  and  enables  them  to  live  at  the  capital  or  in  large 

A.  i7i.  cities  on  assured  incomes.  But  another  zemindar  admits  that  he  opposed  the 
planter  in  order  to  "  compel  him  to  ask  for  a  lease."  Baboos  Sri  Gopaul  Pal 
Chowdari,  liaronath  Rai,  Pran  Krishno  Pal,  and  others,  declare  that  they  have 
been  averse  to  granting  lands  in  lease  or  permanency,  though,  owing  to  dis- 
putes, fear  of  consequences,  and  desire  to  avoid  getting  into  trouble  with  the 
A.  3559. 3839.  authorities,  they  have  generally  been  obliged,  against  their  will,  to  adopt  this 
course.  Munshi  Latafat  llosain  proves  that  he  had  constant  disputes  with  the 
proprietor  of  a  factory,  and  that,  at  last,  the  magistrate  sent  him  a  hookunmamah 

A  1743.  or  order,  of  January  1851,  which  we  cannot  but  regard  as  a  distinct  piece  of 
advice,  accompanied  by  a  threat  that  he  should  come  to  some  arrangement  of 
this  kind  with  the  owner  of  the  factory. 

A.  Lisa.  1507.        44.  On  the  other  hand,  a  zemindar  of  Pubna,  Bijoy  Golnndo  Chowdari,  has 
declared  that  of  three  leases,  one  was  certainly  given  of  his- free  will.  Mr. 
J.  P.  Wise  states  that  he  has  not  suffered  much  oppression  from  zemindars, 
A.n-2,  03.  1996.     tliiit  he  tries  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  them,  and  that  he  has  on  many  occa- 
• :inj.  -ji»u.  2017  sions  received  assistance  at  their  hands.    Messrs.  Korlong  and  Larmour,  Mr. 
s.'075,  >07G.         Tissendic  and  others,  make  statements  to  the  effect  that  the.  real  question  is 
one  of  money,  and  that  if  the  factory  can  pav  the  sum  demanded,  there  is  no 
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obstacle  to  the  acquisition  of  lands  in  putm  tenure,  which  is,  practically, 
a  purchase  outright. 

4a.  Still,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  opposition  is  offered,  and  that  rents  are 
demanded  on  leases  which  are  sometimes  beyond  what  the  planter  can  fairly 
collect ;  and  difficulties  of  other  kinds  may  arise.  Mr.  J.  Cockburn  mentions 
one  case  in  which,  when  the  faetory  had  obtained  three  shares  of  a  village  from 
three  brothers,  shareholders,  the  fourth,  who  refused  to  grant  his  share  and 
who  was  at  feud  with  his  family,  was  enabled  for  years  to  prevent  any  cultiva- 
tion of  indigo.  There  is  a  well-known  case  in  which  the  Katgarra  concern 
found  it  necessary  to  take  a  lease  of  some  villages  at  a  dead  loss  of  5,000 
rupees  a  year.  Mr.  Forlong  states  that  he  has  lost  1,500  rupees  on  a  lease  of 
12,000,  for  which  he  had  to  pay  seven  or  eight  thousand  rupees  besides  as 
bonus,  and  Mr.  Larmour  gives  three  distinct  instances  of  loss  incurred  in  this 
way  in  taking  leases.  Mr.  Tissendie  also  gives  an  instance  of  a  loss  of  1,500 
rupees  on  the  rent  of  a  putni,  which  was  only  7,500  rupees.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  always  urged  by  planters  that  their  object  in  taking  leases  of  land  is  not 
to  make  money  by  the  collection  of  rents,  but  to  secure  freedom  from  inter- 
ruption and  from  annoyance,  for  the  cultivation  of  indigo,  and  to  this  latter 
alone  do  they  look  for  profit.  They  have  declared,  too,  that  rents  are  not 
enhanced,  nor  are  the  usual  leaseholders'  fees  taken  by  planters,  and  that  the 
ryots  are  thus  saved  from  a  general  increased  assessment,  and  from  demands 
for  extra  cesses  known  as  Lazy  abwabs.  But,  though  we  have  no  doubt  this  has 
often  been  the  case,  yet  the  statement  must  be  taken  with  some  qualifications. 
Mr.  larmour  allows  that  it  is  his  custom  in  taking  a  putni,  to  measure  and  assess 
the  village  at  fair  rates ;  and  he  has  admitted  an  increase  of  18.000  rupees  a 
year  to  have  been  effected  by  him  over  a  considerable  tract  of  country,  partly 
by  .management,  but  also  by  measurement;  further,  in  answer  2,001,  it  is 
admitted  by  him  that  leaseholder's  profit,  i.  e.,  half  an  anna  and  one  anna  in  the 
rupee  has  been  taken. 

46.  On  the  whole,  looking  -to  the  statements  furnished  by  planters,  to  the 
extent  of  lands  now  held  by  them  from  the  native  zemindars,  as  well  as  to 
the  general  tenor  of  the  evidence,  we  can  draw  but  one  inference,  which  is 
that  the  acquirement  of  proprietary  rights,  of  late  so  much  coveted  by  planters, 
depends  mainly  on  their  skill  and  tact  in  negotiation,  and  on  command  of 
capital. 

47.  In  some  castas,  too,  the  zemindar  may  be  indolent  or  indebted  and  in 
want  of  money,  as  we  have  said,  or  he  may  desire  to  have  an  Englishman 
to  back  him  in  some  family  quarrel.  In  others,  where  the  zemindar  is  un- 
willing, it  has  rarely  been  from  actual  dislike  to  indigo  cultivation ;  the  dislike 
may  proceed  from  finding  leased  estates  deteriorated  by  the  mismanagement 
of  a  party  who  has  no  permanent  interest  in  the  ryots.  But  the  general 
result  is,  that  from  some  one  cause  or  other,  ihe  zemindar  eventually  comes  to 
terms. 

48.  Where  the  planter  has  zemindary  rights,  the  ryot  has  probably  but 
little  option,  though  we  can  perfectly  conceive  that,  in  order  to  please  his 
landlord,  many  a  ryot  might  consent  to  sow  10  cottahs  or  a  beegah  of  indigo, 
without  the  exercise  of  any  direct  violence  or  oppression.  The  influence  is 
perhaps  best  to  be  described  as  moral  compulsion,  and  the  apprehension  of 
physical  force.  The  native  zemindars,  .in  general,  allow  that  their  ryots  do 
sow  in  this  manner  from  10  cottahs  to  a  beegah  with  indigo,  though  they 
derive  no  profit  from  the  cultivation.  And  the  evidence  of  ryots  and  others 
seems  to  show  that  formerly  there  was  less  unwillingness  to  take  advances 
as  there  was,  no  doubt,  more  profit  to  be  looked  for.  Mr.  Larmour  has 
declared  that  the  number  of  the  ryots  at  Mulnath  who  sow  indigo  has,  for 
the  last  three  years,  been  increasing  at  the  rate  of  600  a  year,  though  the 
area  devoted  to  that  cultivation  was  once  43,000  beegahs,  and  is  now  23,000. 
The  area  has,  however,  slightly  increased  since  1851.  Supposing,  then,  the 
ryot  has  agreed  to  sow  a  portion  of  land  with  indigo,  he  enters  into  a 
written  contract  to  this  effect,  on  stamped  paper  of  the  value  of  two  annas. 

Th;-se  contracts,  as  we  have  shown,  arc  for  various  terms  of  years,  and  at  A  2036.  8H4- 
first  sisht  it  would  appear  that  the  ryot  is  only  bound  fur  the  term  of  bis  2763. 20a  1.  aoac. 
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contract.  But  our  inquiries  have  placed  beyond  a  doubt  the  startling  fact  that 
in  almost  every  concern,  the  contract  is  really  renewed  every  year.* 

49.  At  the  time  of  adjustment  of  the  accounts,  the  ryot  is  yearly  debited 
with  a  fresh  sum  of  two  annas,  and  yearly  he  affixes  his  name  to  a  blank  stamp 
paper,  which,  in  many  concerns,  is  not  filled  up  either  at  that  date  or  at  any 
other  subsequent  date.  In  cases,  then,  whenever  a  contract,  nominally  entered 
into  for  three  or  fire  years,  is  renewed  in  this  manner  annually,  it  is  obvious 
that  such  an  engagement  never  advances  beyond  its  first  year  ;  or,  in  plain  lan- 
guage, that  it  is  an  engagement  continually  binding  the  cultivator,  year  alter 
year,  for  a  term  of  years. 

50.  Another  inequality  is  this  :  the  planter,  on  a  fair  calculation,  looks  to  a 
return  of  two  seers  of  dye  from  ten  bundles  of  plant,  which  is  the  fair  average 
of  one  beegah.  Two  seers  would  sell  for  10  rupees  when  indigo  is  selling  at  200 
rupees  a  maund;  but  the  return  from  the  same  10  bundles  to  the  ryot  could 
not  be  more  than  Rs.  2.  8.  at  four  bundles  the  rupee. 

51.  Thus  the  planter  would  look  to  derive  from  the  contract  about  four  times 
the  profit  which  could  ever  fall  to  the  ryot. 

52.  We  give  no  credit  to  a  vague  charge  brought  against  the  planters  on  this 
head,  to  the  effect  that  blank  stamps,  as  above  mentioned,  are  afterwards  filled 
up  not  as  contracts  for  indigo,  but  as  bonds  or  notes  of  hand,  and  are  used 
against  any  ryot  who  may  happen  to  fall  under  the  displeasure  of  the  factory, 
because  such  suits  nre  simple  in  form,  and  decrees  on  them  can  be  obtained 
with  celerity.  In  one  instance  our  inquiries  on  this  head  resulted  in  a  complete 
negation  of  the  charge.  The  planters  themselves,  it  is  well  known,  are  not  in 
the  habit  of  resorting  to  the  civil  courts  against  their  own  ryots  ;  and  the  legi- 
timate conclusion  from  the  evidence  is,  that  the  contracts  are  renewed  in  the 
manner  indicated  for  the  sole  purpose  of  binding  the  ryot  to  his  cultivation  and 
to  the  factory.  We  must  regret  the  above  practice  as  irregular,  aud  as  likely  to 
raise  apprehensions,  however  unfounded,  in  the  minds  of  the  ryots,  who  are 
aware  that  in  the  interior  blank  stamps  are  often  filled  up  falsely  to  the  injury  of 
individuals  Sometimes,  we  further  regret  to  say,  the  sum  required  yearly  for 
stamps  is  not  as  low  as  two  annas,  but  it  is  one  which  would  cover  the  whole 
debt  due  by  the  ryot  to  the  factory,  under  the  law  for  stamps  in  civil  suits,  ap- 
parently for  the  bare  chance  of  its  being  necessary  at  some  time  to  take  the 
ryot  into  court.  We  have  seen  a  ryot  charged  eight  annas  in  one  year  for 
stamps,  though  it  was  tolerably  certain  that  neither  in  his  case  nor  in  that  of 
any  other  ryot  had  the  planter  any  intention  of  instil  uting  a  civil  suit ;  in  other 
words,  the  ryots  are  yearly  charged  two  annas,  and  iu  rare  instances  twice  or 
four  times  that  sum,  to  provide  for  contingencies  which  the  plartter  has  made 
up  his  mind  by  all  means  to  avoid.  We  need  hardly  add  that  this  discloses  a 
vicious  point  in  the  very  foundation  of  any  contract  made  for  a  term  of  years. 
In  short,  the  general  object  of  the  planter  in  all  contracts  seems  to  be  not  to 
secure  an  adjustment  of  accounts,  but  to  perpetuate  the  obligation  of  the  culti- 
vator to  sow. 

53.  The  contract  binds  the  ryot  to  give  suitable  lands,  to  plough,  sow,  and 
weed  at  the  proper  times,  to  see  that  the  plant  be  not  damaged  by  cattle,  to  cut 
it,  and  in  some  instances  to  deliver  it  at  the  factory.  Naturally  it  is,  as  regards 
the  fulfilment  of  these  contracts,  so  worded,  that  we  have  had  the  greatest  com- 
plaints and  the  largest  amount  of  conflicting  evidence. 

54.  We  fully  admit  that  if  the  planter  has  to  pay  an  exorbitant  price  for  a 
putni,  or  is  called  on  tor  a  bonus  on  a  lease,  which  bonus  he  is  expected  to  make 
up  by  balances  of  rent  thought  to  be  irrecoverable  and  never  fully  recovered, 
the  extra  sum  demanded  is  so  much  taken  from  the  outlay  of  the  factory.  By 
so  much,  it  may  justly  be  said,  is  the  power  lessened  of  paying  ryots  more  libe- 
rally, and  in  this  way  the  cultivator  of  the  plant  suffers.  But  we  cannot  but 
feel  that  the  zemindars  of  Bengal  have  a  right  to  sell  at  their  own  price  that 

landed 
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landed  influe  nee  which  they  themselves  do  not  always  desire  to  relinquish,  and 

which  the  planters,  by  their  own  showing,  declare  to  be  of  essential  and  even  vital 

importance  to  their  main  business.    The  native  gentlemen  cannot  be  prevented    A.  2226. 288fl. 

from  making  the  bargain  most  advantageous  to  themselves;  and  if  they  see  the 

planter  more  than  usually  anxious  to  gain  a  special  object,  it  can  hardly  be 

wondered  that,  for  the  gratification  of  that  object,  they  should  exact  a  high       A.  2570. 

price ;  this  is  the  law  of  buying  and  selling  all  over  the  world. 

55.  On  the  whole,  then,  we  cannot  subscribe  to  the  opinion  that  there  is 
anything  in  the  conduct  of  native  zemindars  which  evinces  hostility  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  indigo,  or  which  places  a  bar  to  the  investment  of  European  capital. 
And  the  tenure  of  putnis,  so  often  purchased  by  Englishmen,  has  lately  been 
rendered  more  secure.  Formerly  they  were  liable  to  be  cancelled  on  the  sale 
of  the  superior  or  zemindary  tenure  for  arrears  of  revenue ;  now  they  can  be 
registered  under  Act  XI.  of  1859.  For  all  purposes  of  power  and  influence 
over  ryots,  and  security  of  cultivation,  the  putni  tenure  can  be  made  equal  to 
that  of  the  zemindar  or  talookdar,  whose  connexion  with  the  estates  ceases 
whenever  a  putni  has  been  created. 

56.  As  regards  the  next  two  heads  of  this  part  of  our  inquiry,  viz.  the  ca*e 
between  the  planter  and  the  ryot,  and  the  oppressions  which  the  former  is  said 
to  practise,  it  is  obvious  that  in  this  lies  the  gist  of  our  inquiry,  and  our  remarks 

on  this  part  of  our  subject  must  occupy  some  space.  , 

57-  We  have  endeavoured  to  find  out  how  exactly  advances  were  first  taken 
by  the  ryot,  but  without  much  success,  because  most  of  the  witnesses  of  that 
station  in  life  who  .appeared  before  us,  instead  of  throwing  any  light  on  this 
point,  have  generally  maintained  that  the  original  advances  were  first  given 
many  years  ago,  in  their  youth,  or  that  they  were  taken  by  their  father  or 
grandfather.    From  the  evidence  of  the  planters,  however,  as  well  as  from  that 
of  others,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  advances  being  offered  at  a  season  of  the 
year  when  the  ryot  is  in  want  of  money  for  rent  and  for  the  annual  festival  of 
Doorga,  they  are  in  some  instances  willingly  and  even  greedily  accepted  ;  some 
men  are  in  debt,  others  want  to  spend  money,  and  all  like  money  without  inte  - 
rest.   Still,  as  it  is  asserted  by  ryots,  and  admitted  by  planters,  that  many  of 
the  ryots  are  not  allowed  to  clear  their  account,  and  are,  as  it  were,  hereditary     a.  674.  3001. 
cultivators,  working  under  old  advances,  and  that  the  practical  effect  of  the 
system  is,  "  that  the  son  sows  because  he  believes  that  he  is  responsible  for  his 
father's  debt,"  we  are  fairly  warranted  in  concluding  that  cases  of  advances, 
given  for  the  first  time  to  fresh  parties,  are  of  late  years  not  very  numerous       a.  304. 
in  any  part  of  the  country.    We  have  reason  to  think  that  the  son,  when  he 
succeeds  to  the  jumma  of  the  father,  and  becomes  liable  for  his  father's 
debts,  conceives  the  impression  that  he  is  also  liable  for  his  father's  engage- 
ments, and  so  is  persuaded  into  continuing  the  cultivation. 

58.  We  are  far  from  drawing  the  sweeping  conclusion  that  all  advances  are  • 
or  have  been  necessarily  made  under  strong  compulsion.    To  ryurs  of  estates 

not  held  by  the  planter,  of  whom  in  some  large  concerns  there  are  a  considerable      A-  403-  50i- 
number,  it  is  obvious  that  strong  compulsion  could  not  be  applied  without  pro- 
ducing disturbances ;  and  in  such  case  the  ryots  were  probably  willing  at  first 
to  receive  advances  in  cash  ;  or  persuasion,  or  the  influence  of  the  zemindar,  if 
friendly,  were  doutless  the  means  applied. 

59.  The  planters  all  urge  that  strict  supervision  over  each  successive  agricul- 
tural operation  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  indolence,  supineness,  procrastina- 
tion, and  faithless  character  of  the  Bengali ;  that  the  European  manager  or 
assistant  must  occasionally  visit  the  lands,  and  that  the  factory  servants  must  be 
regularly  deputed  to  see  that  the  ryot  ploughs,  sows,  weeds,  and  cuts  at  the 
proper  dates.  With  all  this,  they  affirm  that  this  supervision  is  not  carried  to 
an  extent  calculated  seriously  to  harass  the  cultivator,  and  that  the  same  kind 
of  watchfulness  and  care  are  exercised,  though  in  a  less  degree,  by  the  mahajan 
who  advances  money  on  the  security  of  the  ryot's  rice  crop,  and  by  the  officers 
of  Government  in  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy.  The  ryots  who  ap- 
peared before  us,  on  the  other  hand,  are  loud  in  denouncing  the  above  super- 
vision, as  harassing  and  vexatious ;  they  say  that  they  are  required,  again  and 
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again,  to  plough,  to  crush  the  clods,  to  remove  stalks,  to  smooth  the  ground,  to 
sow  at  the  precise  moment  which  the  planter  may  dictate,  until  neither  their 
time  nor  their  labour  can  be  called  their  own ;  their  rice  grounds  are  left 
untitled  or  only  half  tilled  ;  and  they  are  subjected  to  such  constant  annoyances, 
indignities  and  oppression,  while  their  bundles  of  plant  are  unfairly  or  hurriedly 
measured,  that  they  hare  learned  to  hate  the  very  name  of  indigo.  For  confir- 
mation of  the  above  remarks,  we  have  only  to  solicit  his  Honours  attention  to 
the  evidence  on  both  sides,  which,  on  this  head,  is  too  copious  to  detail.* 

60.  We  believe  that  one  explanation  of  these  contradictory  statements,  and 
the  main  point  which  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  view  from  this  time  forward,  is, 
that  the  cultivation  of  indigo  is  not  profitable  to  the  ryot  on  the  terms  heretofore 
existing.  Without  anticipating  our  conclusions  on  the  just  and  fitting  relation 
between  n  ot  and  planter,  we  think  it  absolutely  essential  for  a  right  under- 
standing of  the  whole  subject  at  this  stage  of  our  report  to  draw  his  Honour's 
special  attention  to  this  fact,  and  that  it  is  a  fact  n<;t  to  be  disputed  or  questioned, 
we  shall  now  show,  not  from  the  evidence  of  exasperated  ryots  relating  their 
grievances,  or  from  that  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  testified  in  their  behalf,  but 
from  the  admissions  of  the  planters  themselves,  or  of  those  who  have  spoken 
somewhat  on  this  side  of  the  question. 

61.  It  is  admitted,  then,  by  one  planter,  Mr.  J.  P.  Wise  (A.  .30),  "that  the 
,                   ryot  takes  very  little  interest  in  his  indigo  crop,"  and  presently  by  the  same 

witness  (A.  120)  "that  indigo  at  present  is  not  so  profitable  to  ryots  as  other 
crops  ;"  by  a  gentleman  who  has  had  experience  as  a  magistrate  of  a  large  indigo 
district,  that  the  crop  is  unproductive,  aud  that  "  hitherto  the  planter  has  taken 
upon  himself  too  little  of  the  risk,  and  left  too  much  of  the  risk  with  the  ryot " 
(A.  273) ;  by  an  old  planter  of  large  experience,  that  ''the  risk  is,  no  doubt, 
with  the  not"  (A.  3/2),  and  (A.  3/4)  that  "  the  ryot,  generally  speaking,  does 
not  produce  enough  to  cover  his  advances  ;*'  by  a  gentleman  who  was  a  planter 
formerly,  "  that  the  cultivation  is  not  popular  because  it  is  not  profitable,  and 
the  ryot  has  to  bear  the  whole  brunt  of  the  risk  "  (A.  513)  ;  by  another  gentle- 
man, that  nij  is  more  profitable  to  a  planter  than  "  dissatisfied  ryots,  who  give 
a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  cost  a  great  deal  of  money ;"  by  a  gentleman  who 
has  a  large  nij  cultivation,  "  that  even  were  a  beegah  of  indigo  to  pay  better 
than  a  beegah  of  rice,  the  ryot  would  give  a  preference  to  the  rice  "  (1453) ; 
by  Mr.  Larmour,  "  that  indigo  may  not  be  profitable  or  popular  in  some  places," 
(2161):  by  Mr.  Clark,  that  the  ryot  "will  sow  a  small  quantity  to  please  his 
zemindar,  although  he  may  not  gain  much  profit  by  it,"  (3443) ;  and,  generally, 
by  planters  and  by  zemindars  of  experience  in  ryotti  cultivation,  that  the  culti- 
A.  3538. 8834.  nation  is  not  direetly  remunerative  to  the  ryot ;  but  it  is  pleaded  that  this  is  to 
be  attributed  mainly  to  bad  seasons,  high  prices,  and  the  precariousness  of  the 
crop.  In  mitigation  of  this  charge,  too,  it  is  urged,  that  it  has  still  been  found 
comparatively  easy  to  satisfy  the  ryot,  and  to  keep  him  contented  and  faithful 
to  his  engagements  by  the  grant  of  what  have  been  termed  collateral  advantages ; 
As  493. 696,  7.  and  that  even  with  the  above  disadvantages,  several  ryots,  working  honestly  and 
faithfully,  have  eleared  their  advances,  and  received  large  payments  in  excess. 
This  last  averment  is  quite  true,  but  it  is  also  true  that  by  the  practice  of  the 
factories,  some  ryots  who  might  have  cleared  themselves  are  nevertheless  kept 
in  debt,  because  it  would  seem,  when  their  delivery  of  indigo  would  suffice  to 
clear  their  balance,  the  planter  prefers  to  pay  fresh  cash  to  the  ryot  for  the 
indigo,  and  retain  the  old  balance  against  him.  With  the  favourable  exceptions, 
the  fact  remains  of  the  greater  number  of  ryots  being  in  balance,  and  sometimes 
in  heavy  balances  in  all  the  large  concerns  of  which  we  are  qualified  to  speak, 
and  of  their  baring  heen  so  for  years  ;  in  other  words,  the  fact  of  their  having 
repeatedly  grown  plant  without  profit,  under  a  supervision  which  planters 
themselves  avow  to  be  requisite,  and  which  the  ryots  declare  to  be  vexatious, 
stands  out  as  a  broad  and  decisive  one,  from  which  it  is  possible  to  draw  but  one 
inference. 

62.  Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  show  the  expenses  of  cultivation, 
and  the  profit  and  loss  of  the  cultivation  of  indigo  and  of  other  crops,  which 

will 
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trill  be  found  in  the  evidence.    Even  the  most  advantageous  statements,  made  A.  101,2,3.  ecu. 
on  favourable  suppositions,  show  but  a  slight  profit  derivable  to  the  ryot  from  i4«o.  IS02J 
indigo,  and  it  is  quite  clear  from  the  statements  as  to  the  production  of  rice,  not  20*9,  2082, 243  * 
to  speak  of  the  higher  kinds  of  produce,  that  indigo,  as  a  paying  crop,  roust  stand 
very  low  in  the  scale.    The  valuable  information  pven  as  to  the  rise  in  prices, 
and  the  returns  of  divers  kinds  of  produce  in  the  Appendix,  aid  in  establishing 
this  point  beyond  question. 

63.  Some  ryots  may  have  been  pacified,  contented,  and  even  willing  to  sow,  and 
several  ryots  even  in  the  past  years  have  cleared  their  advances  ;  but  when  we 
consider  the  small  number  of  those  who  have  done  this,  and  the  large  number  of 
those  who  have  not,  within  the  limit  of  one  of  the  largest  and  best  managed  con- 
cerns, the  Bengal  Indigo  Company,  the  huge  amount  of  bad  balances  ot  a  long 
series  of  years,  pronounced  irrecoverable,  as  well  as  the  frank  admission  of 

planters,  that  most  of  their  ryots  are  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  books  ;  we  can    A.  soot.  28M. 
have  no  doubt  that  the  question  of  direct  profit  to  the  ryots  as  a  body,  is  no 
longer  matter  for  serious  discussion. 

64.  But,  it  has  been  said,  the  ryot  once  fairly  under  the  shield  and  protection 
of  the  planter,  enjoys  those  solid  but  indirect  advantages,  whereof  particular 
mention  was  made  in  the  commencement  of  this  Report,  when  we  stated  the 
case,  as  it  was  generally  put  by  those  in  the  interests  of  the  planter.  As  far 
as  our  inquiries  have  enabled  us  to  discover  positive  facts,  we  hiive  heard  of  but 
two  dispensaries,  that  at  Mulnath,  and  that  at  Salgurmudia,  and  a  few  ver- 
nacular schools  •,  and  we  can  of  course  readily  understand  that  every  European, 
remote  from  medical  aid  in  the  interior,  keeps  by  him  a  supply  of  medicines, 
not  only  for  himself  or  family,  but  for  the  use  of  such  of  the  neighbouring 
population  as  may  apply  to  him  in  cases  of  sickness.  We  cannot  either  refuse  A.  eoo.  1464. 
to  Ix  lii  ve,  in  spite  of  the  asseverations  of  the  ryot*  to  the  contrary,  that  many 

planters  have  been  in  the  habit  of  assisting  ryots  with  money,  quite  independent 
of  the  regular  advances,  for  the  purchase  of  cattle,  or  for  the  repair  of  houses  ; 
and  it  is  not  within  our  knowledge  that  such  loans,  without  interest,  would  be 
available  to  a  ryot  in  distress  from  ;.ny  other  source. 

6.3.  Then,  there  is  the  question  of  diminished  rents.  By  this  we  do  not 
understand  that  any  planter  becoming  possessed  of  temporary  or  permanent 
rights  in  land,  ever  takes  less  rents  than  were  taken  by  the  person  from  whom 
he  has  derived  his  interest.  What  is  meant,  is,  that  the  leaseholder  or  the 
putnidur  forbears  to  put  in  force  the  power  derived  to  him  to  measure  and 
assess  the  lands  of  the  ryots  to  the  full  amount  legally  permissible,  and  that  he 
also  never  calls  on  the  ryots  for  those  various  payments,  which  some  of  the 
native  zemindars,  on  some  one  pretext  or  other,  constantly  demand  from  the 
tenants,  on  births,  marriages,  religious  festivals,  and  similar  events,  or  on  pressing 
necessities.  Mr.  J.  P.  W  ise  asserted  his  belief  that  he  could  double  the  rent  of  A.  2411. 114. 
his  ryots,  and  Mr.  Forlong  said  that  he  allowed  the  ryots  to  sit  at  as  easy  a  2»U.  22*2. 
rate  as  possible.  Mr.  Larmour,  in  Mulnath  alone,  has  released  17,000  beegahs 
of  land  held  rent  free,  on  the  production  l»y  the  holder  of  certain  papers  called 
the  taitlad,  endorsed  by  the  collector  of  revenue. 

66.  That  the  above  demands  are  made  by  some  native  zemindars  is  per- 
fectly notorious,  though  there  are  some  honourable  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and 
we  can  readily  believe  that  such  are  unknown  on  estates  held  by  plunters,  but 
the  statement  regarding  the  omission  to  raise  rents  must  be  taken  with  a  qualifi- 
cation, for  we  have  seen  the  admission  by  Mr.  Lar  nourof  his  taking  certain 
leaseholders'  fees,  though  not  heavy  fees,  and  of  his  having  raised  the  rental  of 
his  pntni  by  management  and  measurement  some  18,000  rupees  a  year;  and  it 
can  hardly  be  imagined  that  an  European  acquiring  a  permanant  landed  interest 
such  as  pvtnis  confer,  should  not  avail  himself  of  his  inherent  rights.  Again, 
some  of  these  advantages  depend  on  the  planter's  command  of  money ;  and 
money  in  late  years  has  been  scarce.  A  great  deal  too  would  depend  on  the 
skill,  tact,  and  experienc-  of  the  planter  in  giving  the  fullest  effect  to  the  kind 
of  collateral  advantages  which  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  offer.  Then  there  is 
the  contrast  of  the  planter's  rule  to  the  rule  of  the  zemindar,  and  to  what  is 
termed  the  rapacity  of  the  mahajun.  As  regards  the  latter,  his  terms  are  hi-jh, 
and  his  need  is  felt  everywhere,  but  we  are  not  aware  of  similar  complaints 
made  by  the  ryot  of  the  pressure  of  his  debts  to  the  money-lender.    At  any 
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A.  201S.  2114.  rate  no  body  of  ryots  have  come  forward  with  such  complaints,  nor  do  we  think 
that  the  slight  supervision  which  the  tnajahun  may  exercise  over  the  cultivation 
is  vexatious  to  the  same  extent.  As  to  the  zemindar,  we  should  ask  all  Euro- 
peans seriously  to  remember,  if  they  take  this  view  of  the  question,  that  when 
they  acquire  influence  and  authority  of  whatever  kind  in  this  country,  it  is  not 
sufficient  that  they  should  exercise  it  with  only  a  little  less  of  the  oppression 
ascribed  to  the  native.  The  rule  of  the  foreigner  should  not  only  be  as  good  as 
that  of  the  indigenous  zemindar;  it  should  be  much  better  in  every  possible 
point  of  view,  to  take  only  the  low  ground  of  political  or  private  expediency. 
Experience  teaches  us,  in  every  department,  phase,  and  period  of  Indian 
history,  that  the  lower  orders  will  endure  patiently  at  the  hands  of  one  of  their 
own  colour  or  creed  10  times  the  oppression  which  they  would  at  the  hands  of 
a  foreigner.  Allowing  too,  that  many  planters  dispense  a  summary  justice  in 
the  courts  which  they  hold,  to  their  own  ryots,  the  zemindars,  who  attend  to 
business,  do  exactly  the  same ;  when  therefore  these  points  are  fairly  balanced, 
the  indirect  advantages  which  planters  have  usually  offered,  will  be  found  reduced 
to  a  certain  moderation  in  the  enhancement  or  assessment  of  rent,  some  few 
loans  without  interest,  and  some  other  acts  of  personal  kindness.  We  say  this 
in  no  spirit  of  disparagement  to  the  planters,  but  it  must  be  obvious,  that  unless 
dispensed  witb  regularity,  or  if  exposed  to  any  peculiar  counteracting  causes, 
such  advantages  could  not  be  expected  to  compensate  for  the  direct  loss  of 
profit  to  which  agriculturists  look  in  all  countries,  for  the  chance  of  extortion 
at  the  hands  of  the  numerous  servants  employed  in  the  task  of  supervision,  and 
for  the  life  tie  which  binds  the  ryot  to  the  factory.  Indeed,  to  quote  the  lan- 
guage of  our  colleague  Mr.  Sale,  a  system,  which  for  its  success,  may  depend 
A.9t9.  on  either  terror  on  t  lie  one  ham  I,  or  indulgence  on  the  other,  is  not  a  good 
system  in  any  country. 

6/.  Besides,  even  if  we  admit  the  full  force  of  indirect  advantages  to  exi*«L  in 
all  well  regulated  factories,  there  are,  even  in  the  very  same  factories,  disad- 
vantages and  inconveniences  peculiar  to  this  system,  and  to  no  other  that  we 
are  aware  of.  We  have  clearly  explained  the  system  of  contracts,  which  never 
end,  and  which  are  tantamount  to  a  denial  of  personal  freedom  of  action,  and 
which  result  in  the  additional  charge  to  the  ryot  of  two  annas  a  year ;  small, 
indeed,  but  irritating  and  unnecessary. 

68.  Tlien  the  land.*  of  the  ryot  are  selected  as  the  planter  may  choose  ;  they 
are  not  bid  for ;  nor  are  those  which  the  ryot  would  set  apart  for  indigo  usually 
taken ;  and  they  are  measured  for  their  produce  by  a  standard  different  to  the 
usual  zemindary  or  land  measurement.  This  varies  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
half  as  large.  In  defence  of  this  it  is  pleaded  that  the  difference  is  of  long 
standing,  and  is  one  of  which  the  ryot  is  fully  aware,  and  it  is  shown  that  there 
is  one  uniform  standard  for  the  indigo  beegah  throughout  all  indigo  concerns  in 
the  Nuddea  district.  But  there  is  no  question  that  the  distinction  operates  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  ryots,;  and  of  all  the  complaints  which  they  have  made 
known  to  us,  this  is  one  of  the  most  universal,  and  the  source  of  very  con- 
siderable disgust  and  ill-will.  Again,  when  there  is  a  crop  of  seed  grown  from 
the  stumps  of  the  indigo,  it  is  considered  the  right  of  the  factor)'  to  take  the 
produce  at  the  invariable  rate  of  four  rupees  a  maund,  and  this,  when  the  seed 
may  be  selling  in  the  bazar  at  from  10  rupees  to  30  rupees  a  maund,  as  has 
been  the  case  in  the  three  last  years.  But  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  this 
rate  was  originally  fixed  when  the  price  of  seed  in  the  market  was  generally 
much  lower. 

09.  Thus  the  constant  attitude  of  the  ryot,  when  under  the  planter  as  zemin- 
dar, is  one  of  dependence ;  and  that  of  the  planter  to  the  ryot  ought  to  be,  and 
sometimes  is,  one  of  advice  and  protection.  But,  even  should  such  protection 
never  be  exchanged  for  harshness  and  oppressive  conduct,  it  is  quite  clear  that 
this  mutual  relation  is  hardly  compatible  with  the  free  and  uninfluenced  exer- 
tions of  manufacturer  and  producer.  For  according  to  the  decisions  of  the 
highest  courts,  whenever  the  law  may  come  in  between  the  parties,  the  produce 
of  the  land  belongs  to  the  ryot.  That  the  land  is  not  the  planter's,  to  enter  on 
at  his  free  will,  is  quite  clear  from  the  course  he  is  compelled  to  pursue  when- 
ever he  resorts  to  nij  cultivation,  and  when  the  plant  grows  up,  it  belongs  to 
the  ryot,  who  is  only  bound  by  civil  contract  to  deliver  it  at  the  factory.  Here, 
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too,  we  must  discountenance  an  erroneous  notion,  which  has  been  held  in  some 
quarters,  to  the  effect  that  the  labour  of  the  ryot  costs  him  nothing,  on  the 
ground  that  he,  in  the  performance  of  his  contract,  with  his  own  muscles,  drives 
his  own  plough,  behind  his  own  bullocks,  over  lands  of  which  he  is  the  undoubted 
occupant.  The  bullocks,  the  implements,  the  time,  and  the  labour  of  the  ryot 
represent  to  him  his  eapital ;  and  it  is  quite  certain  tliat  in  the  populous  dis- 
tricts of  Lower  Bengal,  such  labour  has  a  market  value.  Besides,  a  ryot 
unemployed  in  working  out  his  contract  would  be  cultivating  his  own  lands,  or 
helping  his  neighbours"  under  the  plan  of  mutual  assistance,  well  described  in 
answer  458.  Still  the  ryot  may  be  able  to  cultivate  his  land  with  indigo  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  the  planter  eould  cultivate  his  nij  lands  with  the  same  crop, 
by  hired  labour.  We  need  hardly  use  further  arguments  to  set  before  his 
Honour  one  of  the  first  principles  of  political  economy  as  to  what  represents 
capital.  Our  object  is  simply  to  show  that,  until  the  phmt  reaches  the  vats  in 
the  factory,  no  share  in  the  labour  of  producing  it  has  been  borne  by  tlu>  planter. 
He  has  given  his  advances  and  his  seed.  Everything  else,  the  land,  labour, 
and  the  risk,  is  the  ryot's. 

70.  We  have  deemed  it  our  duty  thus  to  draw  attention  to  the  unfortunate 
position  of  the  ryot  as  a  cultivator  of  indigo,  because  it  is  one  of  those  points 
that  has  hitherto  been  kept  out  of  sight,  misrepresented,  or  misunderstood. 
The  Commission,  which  has  been  mentioned  at  various  times  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years  as  a  desideratum,  has  now  been  looked  for  anxiously  by  the 
agricultural  population ;  the  more  intelligent  portion  are  fully  aware  of.  its 
objects  ;  and  we  feel  that  it  is  incumbent  on  u>  first  to  place  in  the  strongest 
and  clearest  light,  the  ryot  as  he  appears  to  us,  deprived  of  his  free  will,  and 
bound  to  continue  a  cultivation,  which  does  not  give  him  a  fair  or  adequate 
profit,  which  in  its  worst  aspect  he  absolutely  dislikes,  and  in  its  most  favour- 
able aspect  he  is  only  induced  to  tolerate.  All  the  defects  of  the  system,  inhe- 
rent and  incidental,  all  the  faults  which  justly  are  to  be  laid  at  the  door  of 
either  planter  or  ryot,  by  their  respective  opponents,  may  be  traced  originally 
to  one  bare  fact,  the  want  of  adequate  remuneration.  It  is  this  ll  at  mainly 
renders  the  possession  of  landed  influence  indispensable  to  extensive  cultivation, 
and  it  is  owing  to  this  that  the  planter  has  to  urge  the  ryot  to  plough  and  to 
sow,  to  weed,  and  to  cut,  by  means  little  short  of  actual  compulsion ;  it  is  this 
that  brings  out  into  strong  relief  the  well-known  defects  of  the  national  character 
of  the  Bengali ;  that  sharpens  his  cunning,  aggravates  his  indolence,  tempts 
him  to  procrastination,  and  fosters  his  pnmeness  to  concealment ;  it  is  this,  in 
short,  that  renders  the  whole  relation  between  the  two  parties,  one  prolonged 
and  unhappy  struggle  in  which  Anglo-Saxon  energy,  promptitude,  and  perti- 
nacity, are  often  almost  baffled  by  that  subterfuge  and  evasion  which  are  the 
proverbial  resources  i  f  the  weak. 

71.  But  having  thus  discharged  our  duty  towards  the  ryots,  we  mean  to  be 
just  towards  the  planter,  and  to  take  no  unfair  or  contracted  view  of  his  past 
and  present  position. 

72.  Indigo,  it  is  well  known,  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  our  exports, 
and  a  staple  of  great  value  in  the  home  and  foreign  market.  The  indigo  manu- 
factured on  this  side  of  India  is  of  prime  quality,  and  that  of  Lower  Bengal 
especially,  which  is  produced  in  the  districts  of  Nuddea  and  Jessore,  is  probably 
the  very  finest  in  the  whole  world. 

73.  The  annual  outturn  of  this  dye  on  this  side  of  India,  for  the  season, 
averages  1,05,000  maunds,  and  the  value  of  this  would  be  nearly  two  erore*  of 
rupees,  or  two  millions  sterling. 

74.  It  is  clear  that,  even  independent  of  all  other  political  or  social  consider- 
ations,  the  loss  or  diminution  of  an  export  of  such  extent  and  value  would  be 
severely  felt  both  in  India  and  England. 

75.  But  the  absence  of  the  manufacturers  would  be  also  felt,  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe,  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  were  the  skill,  outlay,  and 
enterprise  which  are  expended  on  indigo  to  be  suddenly  withdrawn. 

76.  In  a  political  aspect,  the  presence  of  a  body  of  Europeans,  scattered  over 
various  portions  of  the  interior  of  the  country,  is  highly  valuable.  In  troublous 
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or  disturbed  times,  it  is  to  them  that  Government  would  partly  look  for  assist- 
ance in  the  repression  of  anarchy,  the  maintenance  of  order,  and  the  counter- 
action of  disaffection.  In  more  quiet  times  the  residence  of  au  Englishman  is 
a  sort  of  guarantee  that  violent  abuses  shall  not  long  remain  undetected.  If 
there  is  an  oppressive  law,  or  a  barbarous  and  antiquated  custom,  he  is  pro- 
bably the  first  to  feel  its  pressure,  and  to  be  urgent  for  its  abolition.  If  a  public 
functionary  is  corrupt,  idle,  or  incapable,  he  will  pray  to  have  him  removed. 
Though  his  complaints  be  sometimes  unreasonable,  or  be  tendered  in  no 
measured  language,  the  Englishman  acts  as  the  representative  of  public 
opinion,  and  we  feel  that  the  administration  of  justice  could  not  well  dispense 
with  his  determined  and  vigorous  expostulations. 

77-  Then,  as  to  the  power  of  the  planters  to  offer  more  liberal  and  advan- 
tageous terms  to  the  producers,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that,  as  appears  from 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Moran  and  others,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  indigo 
factories  are  working  on  borrowed  capital  and  at  a  high  rate  of  interest. 
Before  the  planter,  so  situated,  can  offer  handsome  terms  and  realise  a  fair 
profit,  he  has  to  pay  heavy  interest  on  his  debt  and  the  annual  outlay. 

A.  H72.  "8.  Now  the  general  rate  of  interest  is  not  less  than  10  per  cent.,  and  if 

paid  on  the  block,  and  on  the  advances  for  the  current  season,  it  must  add 
much  to  the  cost  of  the  indigo  ;  but  owing  to  the  valuable  landed  interests 
which  are  attached  to  almost  every  factory,  the  purchase  of  a  good  sized  con- 
cern is  now  almost  beyond  the  power  of  any  moderate  capitalist.  Taking  the 
concerns  generally,  and  their  annual  outlay,  it  would  be  unreasonable  not  to 
admit  that  in  indigo  districts  there  is  a  beneficial  and  active  circulation  of 
money.  The  residence  of  the  manager  and  his  assistants  in  the  interior  is 
tantamount  to  the  expenditure,  by  each  of  them,  of  a  certain  sum  on  the  spot. 
Large  sums  are  annually  spent  in  the  purchase  of  seed,  grown  both  in  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Provinces.  A  very  considerable  establishment  of  native 
servant**,  many  of  whom  live  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  aud  nearly  all 
in  the  district,  is  maintained  on  regular  salaries,  and  such  meu  are  thus 
enabled  to  rise  in  the  social  scale.  At  the  manufacturing  season  of  the  year, 
large  numbers  of  labourers  are  employed  in  many  ways  in  working  for  the 
factory,  and  the  mere  manufacturing  expenses,  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
average  20  rupees  a  maund  ;  and  after  making  every  reasonable  deduction 
for  the  reasons  before  given,  there  still  remains  a  certain  sum  expended  in 
advances  aud  payments  made  to  the  ryots.  The  yearly  outlay  in  cash  of  the 
factories  in  the  district  of  Nuddea  alone  i*  estimated  at  18  lacks  of  rupees, 

A.  3189.  which  is  about  six  lacks  in  excess  of  the  Government  revenue.  It  must  be 
that  such  a  system  facilitates  the  collection  of  rents  and  circulates  cash  through 

A.  1680.  many  villages.  The  amount  paid  in  wages  during  the  manufacturing  season 
by  Messrs.  Watson  &  Co.,  amounts  monthly  to  something  very  large.  The 
value  of  the  property  is  very  great ;  the  same  concern  in  Hajshahye,  and  three 
or  four  other  districts,  the  Bengal  Indigo  Company  in  Nuddea  and  Baraset, 
have  an  amount  of  property  at  stake  in  the  country,  both  in  houses  and  lands, 
which  may  be  estimated  at  little  short  of  half  a  miilion. 

79.  Next,  as  regards  the  soil  actually  taken  up  for  indigo,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  low  chur  lands,  which  a:e  submerged  early  in  July,  could  not  grow  any- 
thing else  but  indigo  as  the  first  crop  of  the  season.  Early  rice  grown  there 
could  not  come  to  maturity  before  the  inundation  in  July.  On  some  other 
chur  l;»nds  not  exposed  to  so  early  a  rise  of  the  rivers,  the  Aous  crop  of  rice 
could  no  doubt  be  grown,  but  the  anxiety  of  the  ryot  to  grow  rice  is  more 
visible  in  regard  to  high  lands  than  to  any  kind  of  clturs.  These  high  lands 
are  indeed  a  different  subject ;  they  are  not  exposed  to  any  rise  of  the  rivers, 
except  in  remarkable  seasons,  and  they  are  preferred  by  the  ryot  for  rice  for 
reasons  already  specified.  Yet  in  any  concern,  the  area  of  such  lands  taken 
up  for  indigo  does  not  exceed  one-twentieih  of  the  whole  village,  or  as  a  very 
extreme  cultivation  oue -sixteenth  ;  and  we  hnve  every  reason  to  believe  that 
indigo  not  being  in  itself  injurious  to  the  soil,  it  is  decidedly  advantageous  that 
there  should  be  a  due  rotation  of  it  with  other  crops.  As  a  mere  question  of 
agriculture,  it  is  beneficial  that  indigo,  like  tobacco  or  sugar-cane,  should 
occasionally  occupy  lands  which  otherwise  might  l>e  given  up  mainly  to  rice. 
We  here  argue  on  the  supposition  that  indigo  were  really  remunerative,  for. 
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in  this  cane,  the  ryot  would  be  glad  that  it  should  have  its  turn  with  other  pro- 
duets,  in  the  same  way  as  he  has  hitherto  sown  it  for  seed,  in  parts  of  Jessore 
and  Nuddea,  without  any  advances,  and  to  his  own  profit.  Viewed  in  this 
light,  we  should  be  loath  to  see  indigo  cultivation  entirely  thrown  up  in  any 
one  district,  and  must  hold  it  to  be  of  service  to  the  agriculturist  in  the  due 
rotation  of  crops. 

80.  Nor  must  we  omit  to  give  prominence  to  the  fact  that,  wherever  iudigo 
planters  have  established  themselves,  whole  tracts  of  jungle  have  been  cleared 

away.  The  evidence  of  Mr.  Reiiy,  Mr.  Tissendie,  Mr.  Forlong,  and  others,  is  A*  26W-  2°2*. 
conclusive  on  this  head.  Nor  can  we  assent  to  the  inference  that  these  good  3I68, 
effects  are  connecied  solely  with  an  extension  of  mj  cultivation  and  not  with  an 
increase  of  population  and  homesteads.  Perhaps,  in  the  first  instance,  lands 
so  cleared  were  sown  by  the  factory  servants,  but  as  such  cultivation  is  con- 
fessedly expensive,  and  as  it  is  the  object  of  the  planter  to  extend  his  rt/otti  and 
not  his  nij  cultivation,  we  can  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  clearance  of  jungle 
was,  in  nearly  all  instances,  followed  by  an  addition  to  the  number  of  the  vil- 
lagers, and  in  this  way  that  social  comfort  was  promoted- 

81.  Conflicting  statements  have  been  made  as  to  whether  there  is  or  there 
is  not  a  perceptible  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  ryots  who  grow  indigo, 
compared  with  those  who  do  not  grow  it.  Seeing  that  it  iB  not  to  be  contra- 
vened that  the  majority  of  ryots  derive  no  profit,  but  a  loss,  from  indigo,  and 
that  many  ryots  in  the  greater  part  of  Hooghlv  and  Baraset,  as  well  as  those 
on  Mr.  Morell  s  estate  in  Backergunge.  nnd  in  other  parts  of  that  district  have 
grown  rich  and  wealthy,  without  this  kind  of  cultivation,  we  do  not  diseover 
any  particular  different  to  be  perceptible  in  favour  of  ryots  who  are  cultivators 
of  indigo. 

82.  What  we  desire  to  see  is  the  relation  between  planter  and  ryot  placed  on 
the  permanent  footing  of  a  free,  a  healthy,  and  a  mutually  profitable  inter- 
course.   The  presence  of  Europeans,  their  attention  to  business,  the  help  they     a.  a<>7.  882. 
give  to  officials,  their  energy  in  clearing  jungle,  and  in  aiding  in  the  formation 

of  roads,  the  check  they  give  to  abuses,  their  yearly  circulation  of  large  sums 
of  money,  are  all  things  to  be  admired  and  valued.  But  these  benefits  will  be 
more  freely  felt,  and  more  openly  acknowledged,  whenever  the  whole  system 
shall  have  undergone  a  thorough  reformation,  and  when  indigo  can  be  culti- 
vated under  such  circumstances  as  shall  remove  even  the  bare  apprehension  of 
agrarian  rising  and  popular  discontent. 

83.  The  planters,  we  must  also  state,  have  thrown  no  difficulties  whatever 
in  the  way  of  our  inquiry.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  come  forward  with  their 
books  and  accounts  to  afford  us  all  the  information  in  their  power,  and  never, 
during  the  progress  of  the  inquiry,  have  they  been  even  taxed  with  attempting 
to  intimidate  ryots,  or  with  obstructing  evidence.  We  have  all  been  struck,  too, 
with  the  fulness,  lucidity,  and  openness  with  which  several  of  them  delivered 
their  testimony,  and  we  have  had  reason  to  admire  the  thorough  knowledge 
which  they  evinced  of  all  the  principles  and  details  of  the  planter's  profession  ; 
nor  can  we  doubt  that  such  qualities  would  be  calculated  to  shine  conspicuously 
in  any  other  profession  or  line  of  life  which  they  might  adopt. 

84.  We  now  turn  to  those  distinct  and  specific  charges  which,  either  by  one 
party  or  other,  of  natives  or  of  officials,  have  been  brought  against  the  planters, 
before  or  during  our  sittings. 

85.  Commencing  with  the  gravest,  we  shall  go  through  the  list  seriatim.  Of 
actual  destruction  of  human  life  comparatively  few  cases  of  late  years  have  been 
brought  to  our  knowledge,  as  proved,  and  we  have  no  wish  to  lay  great  stress  on 
a  list  of  49  serious  cases  which  are  shown  to  have  occurred  over  a  period  of  30 
years  in  different  parts  of  the  country  ;  because  violent  affrays,  ending  in 
homicide  or  wounding,  are,  we  are  happy  to  say,  of  not  nearly  such  frequent 
occurrence  as  they  used  to  be,  and  affrays  are  not  peculiar  to  indigo  planting. 
They  occur  equally  where  the  plant  is  not  grown. 

8G.  *From  the  returns  supplied  by  the  magistrates  of  some  of  the  most  im-  •  See  Appendix, 
portant  districts  for  the  last  five  years,  some  of  which  are  entirely  blank,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  investigations  into  those  fights  between  the  adherents  of  zeinin- 
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dar  and  planter,  which  used  to  carry  desolation,  terror,  and  demoralization  into 
a  dozen  villages  at  a  time,  no  longer  disfigure  our  criminal  annals  to  the  extent 
they  used  to  do.  Even  in  Nuddea,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  return,  the  case* 
were  few  in  the  years  preceding  1859  and  1860.  Some  of  this  good  result  is,  no 
doubt,  due  to  the  working  of  Act  IV.  of  1840,  for  giving  summary  possession  of 
lands  ;  to  the  law  for  the  exaction  of  recognizances  and  security  against  appre- 
hended breaches  of  the  peace,  namely,  Act  V.  of  1848 ;  and  to  the  establishment 
of  Subdivisions,  with  convenient  circles  of  jurisdiction.  A  good  deal  is  owing, 
also,  to  the  acquisition  by  planters  of  rights  in  lands,  and  to  the  peace  and  quiet 
which  usually  follow  such  acquisition,  as  far  as  affrays  and  fights  are  concerned  ; 
but  something,  also,  is  due  to  the  better  skill  and  management  of  factories 
generally,  and,  we 'doubt  not,  to  the  good  sense  and  good  feeling  of  the  most 
influential  planters. 

87-  Affrays  carried  out  with  premeditation,  on  a  large  scale,  by  means  of 
hired  clubmen,  we  are  thus  happy  to  pronounce  rare  in  some  districts,  and  in 
others  unknown. 

88.  Then,  as  to  the  burning  of  bazaars  and  houses,  we  have  a  clear  admission 
from  a  gentleman  whose  character  entitles  him  to  great  respect  (A.  670),  that 
he  "  has  known  of  such  acts,"  but  no  well  proved  instance  of  this  sort  has  been 
brought  to  our  notice  in  any  oral  evidence.  In  one  or  two  instances  mentioned 
to  us,  when  a  fire  took  place,  it  was  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  its  origin  was 
not  accidental ;  and  we  cannot,  therefore,  but  acquit  the  planters  as  a  body  of 
any  practice  of  the  sort,  though  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  cases  of  arson  do 
not  occur  in  Lower  Bengal,  in  consequence  of  indigo  disputes.  A  crime  of  this 
kind  would,  from  its  very  openness,  attract  attention,  and  should  be  susceptible 
of  the  clearest  proof. 

89.  As  regards  the  knocking  down  of  houses,  gentlemen  of  undoubted  veracity 
have  seen  places  where  houses  had  been,  and  have  known  indigo  growing  on 
deserted  homesteads,  understanding  ihat  the  ryots  had  absconded  after  some 
dispute,  and  that  their  houses  had  been  demolished.  Wo  have  the  clear  evidence 
of  Mr.  Blumhardt  (A.  1287, 1288)  to  an  outrage  of  this  kind,  which  came  under 
his  observation.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  however,  that  in  this  case  a  sentence 
imposed  at  the  Sessions  was  reversed  by  the  Sudder  Court.  Unless  we  could 
fathom  the  cri«iin  of  all  desertions,  we  could  not  take  on  ourselves  to  pronounce 
that  houses  had  been  wantonly  knocked  down  by  the  planter  to  intimidate  the 
ryot.    In  one  case,  particularly,  the  manager  of  the  Bengal  Indigo  Company 

A.  2134.  distinctly  denied  having  earned  a  house  to  be  knocked  down,  and  gave  a  totally 
different  version  to  the  alleged  outrage  ;  and  as,  whenever  a  ryot  deserts  his 
homestead  and  settles  in  another  village,  the  land  thrown  up,  both  by  law  and 
custom,  reverts  to  the  zemindars,  we  are  still  less  able  to  pronounce  that  for  any 
piece  of  indigo  seen  growing  within  a  cluster  of  ryots'  houses,  or  on  an  abandoned 
homestead  or  bceta,  a  house  or  houses  must  have  been  first  knocked  to 
pieces. 

90.  Still,  the  demolition  of  houses,  either  with  the  direct  or  indirect  order 
of  the  planter,  does  occasionally,  we  fear,  occur  ;  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  four 
respectable  gantidars  of  the  village  of  Goaltolli  had  complained,  three  of  the 
destruction  of  their  property,  and  all  four  of  their  valuable ganti  tenures  having 
been  tukm  from  them  ;  nor  did  the  manager  deny  that  those  tenures  were  no 
longer  enjoyed  by  their  rightful  owners. 

91.  As  to  outrages  on  women,  which,  more  than  any  other  act,  might  offend 
the  prejudice  and  arouse  the  vindictiveness  of  a  people  notoriously  sensitive  as 
to  the  honour  of  their  families,  we  are  happy  to  declare  that  our  most  rigid 
inquiries  could  bring  to  light  only  one  case  of  the  kind.  And  when  we  came 
to  examine  into  its  foundation,  as  seriously  affecting  the  character  of  one  planter, 
and,  through  him,  the  body  of  the  planters  in  a  whole  district,  or  as  affording 
any  clue  to  the  excitement  of  the  past  season,  we  discovered  that  there  were 
very  reasonable,  grounds  for  supposiug  that  no  outrage  on  the  person  of  the 
woman  had  ever  taken  place. 

92.  For  this  we  rest  on  the  full  report  of  the  magistrate  of  Nuddea  on  the 
charge  as  preferred  before  liira,  which  is  given  in  the  Appendix. 

93.  That 
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93.  That  the  woman,  in  this  case,  was  taken  away  by  the  servants  of  the 
factory,  is  u  fact  beyond  dispute ;  but  as  the  magistrate  has  disbelieved  the 
evidence  to  further  outrage,  and  as  the  manager  of  the  factory  has  satisfactorily 
shown  to  us  that  he  was  absent  from  home  until  the  very  day  the  abduction  took 
place,  and  that  lie  no  sooner  became  aware  of  the  fact  than  he  ordered  the 
woman  to  be  returned  to  ho*  friends,  and  as  he  also  declares  on  oath  that  lie 
subsequently  saw  the  uncle  of  the  woman  at  the  factory,  but  heard  nothing  further 
on  the  '-uljeef,  wc  e;  nnot,  on  all  this,  but  consider  even  this  om-  single  charge, 
in  its  heiuous  aspect  and  as  affecting  the  manager,  to  be  disproved.  Still,  that 
the  servauts  of  any  factory  should  have  dared  to  commit  such  an  act  ;is  the 
abduction  of  a  woman  in  open  day,  speaks  strongly  for  the  absence  of  all  restraint 
and  ihe  lawlessness  of  the  offenders. 

94.  There  remain,  then,  of  serious  charges,  those  of  kidnapping  men,  carrying 
off  cattle,  and  rooting  up  gardens,  and  other  offences  ;  these  practices  being  said 
to  be  habitual  whenever  ryots  disobey  orders  issued  from  the  factory.  Hero,  we 
regret  to  say,  the  cases  brought  to  our  notice  are  so  numerous  and  so  well 
authenticated  as  to  make  us  apprehend  that  the  practice  of  imprisoning  inoi-  A.  «ia. 
viduals  in  the  factory  or  its  outhouses  is  of  common  occurrence.    As  regards 

the  seizure  of  cattle,  the  cases  are  not  so  numerous ;  but  Mr.  S;>ge  speaks  of  it 
as  a  *'  general  custom,"  and  he  was,  no  doubt,  speaking  from  facts  within  his  own 
knowledge. 

95.  As  regards  gardens,  ryots  have  made  numerous  complaints  a>  to  date- 
gardens  and  plants  being  uprooted  to  make  room  for  indigo,  and  we  are  afraid 
that,  in  some  instances,  such  injuries  have  been  inflicted. 

96.  Discarding  all  cases  resting  on  vague  hearsay,  questionable  authority,  or 
mere  general  rumour,  we  think  that  the  following  array  of  facts  which  are"  put 
in  evidence  either  by  the  sufferers  themselves  or  by  gentlemen  of  undoubted 
credibility,  as  facts  brought  to  their  own  personal  knowledge,  prove  the  unde- 
niable prevalence  of  seizing  cattle,  and  more  especially  of  kidnapping.  We 
would  refer,  then,  to  the  three  distinct  cases  of  abducting  cattle  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Schurr,  in  Answer  779,  all  three  within  his  own  cognizance,  and  two 
happening  under  his  very  eyes  ;  to  the  case  mentioned  l»y  Mr.  Eden  in  Answer 
3576,  in  which  he  states  that  he  caused  the  release  of  200  or  300  head  of 
cattle ;  to  the  first  case  mentioned  by  Mr.  Lincke  in  Answer  891,  and  to  the 
case  of  abduction  of  two  men  for  more  than  two  months,  mentioned  in  the  same 
answer,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Bomwetcsh  in  Answer  956,*  and  explained  further 
before  us  by  one  of  the  sufferers,  with  the  marks  of  violence  still  visible  on  his 
head  and  person ;  to  the  cases  mentioned  by  Mr.  Homwctcsh  in  Answer  958 
and  Answer  962,  as  within  his  own  knowledge,  and  told  him  by  the  very  suf- 
ferers themselves;  to  the  case  of  oppression  mentioned  by  the  same  gentle- 
man in  Answers  985  to  98/,  when  a  garden  of  plantains  and  vegetables  was 
cut  down  close  to  the  witness's  house,  in  order  to  make  way  for  indigo  ;  to  the 
narrative  of  Gunni  Duffadar  in  page  59,  showing  that  he  and  his  father  were 
wounded  and  taken  away  by  force,  the  latter  simply  for  having  done  his  duty, 
and  that,  after  confinement  for  some  months,  they  complained  to  the  magis- 
trate on  their  release,  but  were  persuaded  to  let  the  matter  drop ;  to  the  nar-  A.  1772. 
rative  of  Faquir  Mohammed,  showing  that  only  last  year  he  was  confined  in  a 

godown  for  eight  days,  because  he  would  not  act  as  the  people  of  the  factory 
would  have  had  him  act ;  to  that  of  Ishwar  Ch under  Chowdari,  a  highly 
respectable  and  substantial  gantuiar,  showing  that  he  was  confined  for  three 
days  in  a  godown,  but  got  away  by  giving  some  money  to  his  keeper ;  to  the 
statements  of  Sabir  Biswas,  Adam  Mandal,  and  Bhobataran  Halodhur  ;  to  the  a.  2373. 2817. 
case  mentioned  by  Mr.  Herschel  in  which  he  released  two  men  who  had  been  1381.  28W. 
taken  out  of  his  own  subdivision  in  Moorshedahad  to  the  district  of  Malda ; 
to  the  cases  reported  by  Mr.  Eden,  one  of  which  is  mentioned  by  Grihish  I3ose, 
first  class  darogah,  namely,  those  in  which  Mr.  Tripp  and  Mr.  Laidly  were 
severally  fined  for  kidnapping,  which  cases  have  been  fully  laid  before  the 
public  within  the  last  three  years ;  to  the  two  of  which  the  narrative  is  given 
by  Mr.  Lautour  in  his  evidence,  viz.,  of  Mr.  Fordo  and  Mr.  Tisseudie,  and  the 
judicial  sentences  therein  passed  on  the  planters  are  filed  and  printed  in  the 
Appendix  ;  to  the  case  of  Shital  Turrufdar,  mentioned  in  page  295  of  the  Blue 
Book,  Part  I.,  and  finally  reported  on  by  the  Commissioner  of  Nuddea  in  his 
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letter  of  the  6th  July  1860 ;  to  that  discovered  by  the  activity  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Bain- 
bridge  and  judicially  recorded  in  pages  124,  and  following,  of  Part  1.  of  the 
same  Selections  from  the  He  cords  of  the  Government  of  bengal ;  and  to  the 
recent  kidnapping  of  a  boy  named  Arman,  reported  in  the  letter  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  3d  of  July  last,  wherein  it  is  shown  that  this  offence  had  been 
compromised  by  the  deputy  magistrate  in  opposition  to  the  orders  of  the 
magistrate  of  Pubna. 

97.  Of  all  cases  in  this  country,  those  of  kidnapping  are  the  most  difficult  of 
discovery  and  proof,  and  those  in  which  conviction  rarely  follows.  But  in 
some  of  the  above  instances  the  ends  of  justice  have  been  actually  attained. 
In  one,  there  was  a  positive  failure  of  justice,  even  when  the  facts  were  shown 
and  the  means  for  redress  were  available.  Wc  allude  to  the  case  of  Abadi 
Mandal;  and  though  it  is  some  satisfaction  to  us  to  fiud  that  the  head  of  the 
concern  was  absent  in  England  during  the  time,  of  the  man's  confinement,  and 
is  therefore  blameless  in  the  matter,  yet  looking  at  the  whole  facts,  we  mu6t 
record  our  opinion  that  one  such  case  of  violent  and  unlawful  confinement 
spreads  alarm  throughout  the  whole  neighbourhood,  reflects  discredit,  by  its 
results,  on  the  administration  of  justice,  and  lowers  the  estimation  in  which, 
for  legality  and  fair  dealing  the  European  character  ought  to  be  held. 

98.  That  a  man  of  the  respectability  of  Ishwar  Chowdari,  one  of  those  small 
proprietors  to  whom,  as  a  body,  so  much  of  the  improvement  in  the  actual 
prosperity  of  the  country  is  owing,  should  be  subjected  to  the  mere  indignity 
of  confinement  for  three  days,  is  also  a  fact  which  speaks  for  itself. 

99.  Nor  did  this  man  tell  his  story  with  any  exaggeration  or  emphasis.  Being 
of  good  family,  and  having  an  hereditary  and  inalienable  lease,  liable  to  no 
enhancement,  he  merely  objected  to  have  his  rent  raised,  and  confinement  was 
the  natural  consequence  of  his  refusal. 

100.  Indeed,  this  practice  of  confining  recusant  or  obstructive  parties  in  the 
interior  of  the  country,  is  so  common  as  to  be  spoken  of  without  the  least 
reserve.  A  most  respectable  witness,  in  answer  to  a  question  put  as  to  what 
would  be  done,  supposing  a  silk  contractor  were  to  refuse  to  take  advauces, 
replies,  "  we  should  have  demanded  instant  payment  of  his  balances,  or  we 
should,  doubtless,  have  confined  the  man  in  one  of  the  godown*  if  there  was  no 
possibility  of  getting  speedy  justice." 

101.  We  are  fully  aware  that  the  delay  and  difficulties  of  the  law,  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  police,  the  venality  of  the  native  clerks  of  courts,  and  the  oppo- 
sition, direct  or  indirect,  which  the  European  may  encounter,  are  repeatedly 
put  forward  as  excuses  for  planters  thus,  as  it  is  termed,  taking  the  law  into 
their  own  hands.    But  no  code:  of  law  that  we  are  aware  of  would  visit  any 
offence  of  which  any  of  the  above  sufferers  could,  on  the  broadest  supposition, 
have  been  guilty  with  the  penalties  which,  without  form  of  justice,  they  have 
been  compelled  to  pay.    We  could  understand  a  man  forcibly  cuttiug  a  few 
acres  of  plant,  claimed  by  a  rival  planter  or  zemindar,  in  anticipation  of  a  decree 
of  Court,  and  urging  in  excuse  of  his  conduct,  that  he  had  no  resource  but  to 
cut  the  crop  or  suffer  grievous  injury,  for  which  the  law  would  not  sufficiently 
reimburse  him.    But  it  would  be  puerile  to  put  forward  this  excuse  to  cloak 
the  abduction  of  cattle  on  the  scale  witnessed  by  Mr.  Schurr,  or  the  habitual 
practice  of  confining  helpless  individuals  in  god  owns  until  they  submit  to  the 
will  or  caprice  of  the  planter.    Again,  it  is  said,  and  doubtless  with  more  or 
less  of  truth,  that  men  who  are  regarded  by  the  planters  as  troublesome 
characters,  who  might  lay  complaints,  or  incite  others  to  resistance,  or  other- 
wise increase  difficulties,  are  thus  confined  and  kept  out  of  the  way.  This, 
while  it  may  account  for  the  practice,  is  no  real  justification.    Then  it  may 
be  urged,  unfortunately  with  truth,  that  the  practice  was  not  invented  by  the 
planters,  but  was  previously  practised,  and  is  still  practised,  by  others.  But, 
obviously,  it  is  to  be  expected  that,  as  before  remarked,  European  gentlemen 
in  the  position  of  planters  will  rather  by  good  example  discountenance  the  evil 
practices  which  already  exist.    It  may  be  further  said  that  there  are  some 
planters  who  would  not  habitually  act  thus;  but  still  the  frequency  of  the 
instances  is  calculated  to  cast  a  reflection  on  the  entire  body. 

102.  In  short,  when  we  hear  of  and  thus  see  cases  of  kidnapping  happening 
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in  different  years,  and  many  of  them  recent,  and  extending  over  a  large  tract  of 
country ;  and  when  we  consider  how  impossible  it  is  that  many  similar  cases 
should  not  occur,  but  never  see  the  light,  we  can  only  look  on  them  as  pro- 
ceeding habitually  from  a  determined  and  headstrong  spirit  which,  at  all  risks, 
will  have  its  own  way. 

103.  There  was  really  more  to  be  pleaded  in  excuse  for  affrays,  when  affrays 
did  happen.  An  affray  was  caused  by  the  meeting  of  two  bodies  of  armed 
men,  supplied  with  funds,  probably,  by  two  equal,  rich,  and  influential 
antagonists. 

104.  The  police  were  weak;  the  chief  authority  was  at  a  distance;  there 
were,  as  we  have  already  stated,  rights  in  jeopardy,  or  valuable  property  at 
stake,  which  it  was  imperative  for  one  party  or  the  other  to  defend  or  to 
place  at  once  in  security.  But  for  this  practice  of  carrying  off  individuals,  and 
taking  them,  sometimes  in  a  wounded  condition,  from  place  to  place,  in  order 
to  elude  research  and  detection,  we  can  make  no  extenuation. 

1  (>.'i.  On  the  contrary,  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  mark  it  with  our  deliberate 
reproval,  as  alien  to  the  British  character ;  and  while  we  earnestly  call  on  all 
unofficial  Englishmen  henceforth  to  discountenance  it  by  precept,  authority, 
and  by  the  dismissal  from  their  service  of  any  of  their  subordinates,  European 
or  native,  who  resort  to  the  same,  we  also  think  that  no  nieaus  ought  to  be  left 
untried  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to  check  and  eradicate  a  practice  which 
must,  more  than  any  other  species  of  illegality,  tend  to  mat  e  the  ryot  chary  of 
complaining,  hopeless  of  redress,  and  incliued  to  cherish  the  belief  that 
Europeans  are  placed  above  the  law. 

10b\  The  consideration  of  this  point  leads  us  further  to  the  various  oppres- 
sions and  extortions  stated  to  be  practised  by  tl.e  amla  or  servants  of  the 
factory.  On  this  head  minute  inquiries  were  made  ;  but  nearly  all  planters 
unite  in  deposing  that  all  payment*,  on  whatever  account,  are  made  to  the  ryot 
in  the  presence  of  the  manager  or  of  his  European  assistant. 

107-  We  accept  these  statements  without  question,  but  as  this  does  not  quite 
meet  the  complaint  of  many  ryots,  or  the  belief  entertained  by  other  parties  of 
the  exactions  to  which  the  cultivators  are  often  subjected,  we  can  only  recon- 
cile this  discrepancy  by  inferring  that  the  prevalence  or  the  reverse  of  such  a 
practice  must  depend  very  much  on  the  character  of  the  planter,  his  knowledge 
of  the  language,  his  accessibility  and  readiness  to  hear  and  to  afford  redress,  and 
his  general  good  management.    It  is  not  pretended  that  dusloori,  or  perquisites, 
are  not  taken  by  the  servants  of  the  factory,  when  not  under  the  planter's  eye ; 
this  is  done  unfortunately  in  all  establishments,  public  or  private,  official  or 
unofficial,  whenever  cash  passes  through  the  hands  of  native  subordinates. 
And  thus  if  the  planter  is  unusually  careless,  and  the  servants  more  than 
ordinarily  rapacious  and  exacting,  the  extortion  becomes  habitual.    Looking  to 
the  pay  of  the  lower  class  of  the  factory  servants,  and  to  the  many  instances  in 
which  witnesses  have  detailed  to  us  the  items  of  their  just  dues  of  which  they 
have  been  mulcted  by  the  dewan,  gomashta,  amin,  and  tckidt/ir,  we  feel  warranted 
in  saying  that  we  do  not  think  a  sufficiently  strict  hand  is  kept  over  the 
servants  in  all  factories,  and  that  a  ryot  may  be  afraid  of  complaining  against  a 
man  who  may  have  the  opportunity,  the  next  week,  of  seizing  his  cattle  on 
pretext  of  damage  done  to  the  growing  plant ;  a  complaint  to  which,  from  its 
nature,  a  willing  ear  might  be  lent.    At  this  poiut  we  must  observe,  that 
instances  have  been  specified  to  us  of  servants  of  factories  having  built  brick-    a.  1585.  1762, 
houses  for  theinsflves,  probably  by  the  profits  which  their  situations  afforded 
them  ;  and  though  there  is  exaggeration  in  the  numbers  of  bamboos,  babul, 
mangi.e  and  other  trees,  as  well  as  in  the  amount  of  thatching  grass  which 
several  ryots  state  to  have  been  cut  and  carried  away  by  the  servants,  for  the 
use  of  the  manager  or  assistant,  the  same  not  being  adequately  paid  for,  or 
even  paid  for  at  all ;  yet  that  ill-paid  servants  in  the  interior,  responsible  to  no 
one  but  their  master,  and  with  the  courts  and  police  at  some  distance,  are  too 
apt  to  take  goods  without  payment,  when  they  can  find  an  opportunity,  is  a 
fact  we  cannot  question.    Ac  the  same  time  we  admit  that  charges  of  taking 
such  articles  without  paying  for  them  are  justly  brought  against  the  lower 
native  officials  of  many  public  departments.    Our  finding  on  tiiis  head,  then, 
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can  only  be  general.  We  9ee  the  facilities  for  oppression,  the  only  safeguard 
in  which  lies  in  the  vigilance  of  the  planter  ;  we  cannot  take  on  ourselves  to 
define  its  extent ;  but  from  the  evident  temper  and  exasperation  of  the  ryots, 
we  fear,  that  in  some  instances,  the  amount  was  considerable. 

108.  On  the  whole,  we  must  sum  up  these  cases  between  planter  and  ryot, 
by  declaring  our  conviction  that  the  relations  between  the  two,  even  in  the 
largest  concerns,  managed  by  the  most  kind  and  experienced  planters,  are  in 
a  much  more  unsatisfactory  condition  than  are  the  relations  between  planter 
and  zemindar.  The  latter  has  power  and  wealth,  ami  if  he  has  lost  anything, 
he  has  got  some  equivalent. 

109.  It  matters  little  whether  the  ryot  took  his  original  advances  with  reluc- 
tance or  cheerfulness,  the  result  in  either  case  is  the  same  ;  he  is  never  after- 
wards a  free  man.  Of  all  those  who  have  appeared  before  us,  we  remember 
but  two  or  three  who  had  thrown  off  their  connexion  with  indigo  before  the 
commencement  of  this  seacon.  And  no  man  has  been  brought  before  us  who 
had  cultivated,  cleared  himself,  and  had  not  re-engaged.  When  we  look  at  the 
very  form  and  letter  of  the  contract,  the  large  array  of  bad  balances  which  are 
neither  cleared  off  nor  attempted  to  be  claimed  by  course  of  law,  the  length  of 

A.  lot.  time  most  cultivators  have  been  under  engagement,  the  avowal  of  one  planter 
that  to  encourage  any  ryot  to  pay  off  his  balanecs  would  be  virtually  to  close 
the  factor}-,  the  strict  supervision  which  the  very  necessities  of  his  position  and 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation  impose  on  the  planter,  the  defective  measure- 
ment of  the  bundles,  and  the  extra  measurement  of  the  standard  indigo  beegah, 
the  number  of  the  factory  servants,  their  character,  salaries,  and  their  oppor- 
tunities, and  the  avowedly  small  return  in  cash  to  all  but  the  most  fortunate 
and  substantial  ryots ;  looking  at  all  this,  we  feel  conscientiously  that  with  all 
the  alleviations  of  loans,  kindness,  or  protection,  to  mitigate  the  compulsory 
character  of  the  cultivation,  with  every  allowance  for  the  late  rise  in  prices,  for 
six  consecutive  had  seasons,  for  the  failings  of  the  Bengali  character,  i\«r  the 
imperfections  of  the  law,  and  for  the  particular  trials  of  the  planter,  the  whole 
discloses  a  state  of  things  greatly  to  be  lamented,  and  requiring  the  earliest  and 
most  vigorous  reform.  In  fact,  violent  individuals  can  only  work  such  a  system 
by  oppression  and  ill-usage,  and  the  best  and  most,  considerate  can  gain  credit 
only  by  the  fact  of  their  having  worked  it,  not  merely  without  producing  any 
open  manifestation  of  discontent,  but  even  with  some  appearance  of  content- 
ment and  satisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  ryots. 

1 10.  While  thus  condemning  the  system  as  it  uow  exists  in  many  places,  we 
are  anxious  to  give  due  weight  to  all  the  points  which  may  be  alleged  in  defence 
or  extenuation.  Doubtless  the  planters  have,  as  a  body,  suffered  mm  h  from 
bad  seasons,  and  have  not  thought  themselves  in  a  position  to  afford  liberal 
terms  to  the  ryots.  If  they  have  pressed  on  the  ryots,  which  we  do  not  justify, 
they  have  themselves  been  under  a  pressure  of  circumstances,  and  in  some 
cases  have  only  been  able  to  maintain  their  position.  The  administration  of 
civil  justice  has  been  defective.  The  evils  admitted  to  exist  in  the  system  of 
planting  are  not  universal  wherever  indigo  is  grown,  nor  are  the  offences  com- 
mitted by  the  planters  or  their  servants  altogether  peculiar  to  indigo.  .Some 
of  the  plant  is  grown  on  a  fair  system,  though  much  is  grown  on  a  bad  one  ; 
while  in  some  districts  discontent  is  rife,  in  others  no  complaint  is  made  as  yet." 

111.  There  are  advances  given  under  other  systems  and  for  the  purchase  of 
other  kinds  of  produce  on  a  large  scale,  and  hi  the  opium  and  salt  monopolies 
there  is  a  supervision  exercised  by  the  officials  of  Government,  some  of  whom 
are  not  highly  remunerated.  It  is  quite  possible  that  even  in  those  systems, 
and  under  the  closest  superintendence,  there  may  be  fraud  or  extortion  practised 
on  the  cultivators  and  manufacturers,  though  we  have  no  direct  evidence  to 
this  effect.  We  argue  only  from  the  general  laws  of  native  society.  ISut  take 
the  case  of  opium;  the  regular  adjustment  of  accounts,  the  refusal  to  allow  the 
smallest  item  of  bad  balances  to  remain  clogging  the  cultivator,  the  reluctance 
to  allow  careless  cultivators  to  remain  under  engagements  at  all,  and  the  perfect 

freedom 
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freedom  of  the  engagement,  which  is  thrown  up  by  any  single  ryot  who  finds 
the  same  no  longer  profitable ;  these  are  prominent  discrepancies,  which  we 
cannot  pass  over.  For  many  years,  the  poppy  was  the  crop  that  paid  the  ryot 
best  in  Benares  and  Behar  ;  and  it  gave  higher  returns  to  a  larger  number  of 
ryots  than  probably  indigo  ever  did,  even  in  a  prosperous  season.  As  the 
returns  from  other  crops  crept  up  gradually  to  those  of  the  poppy,  there  wai 
seen  the  perfect  freedom  and  fairness  of  the  engagements  into  which  the  Behar 
cultivator  had  eutereu.  The  yearly  licence  to  cultivate  was  not  renewed;  no 
questions  were  asked  by  the  sub-deputy  agent ;  and  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
more  than*  thirty  thousand  cultivators  in  the  Behar  agency  threw  up  altogether 
the  cultivation  of  the  poppy.  Seeing  this,  the  Government,  during  the  present 
year,  considerably  raised  the  price  payable  to  the  ryot.  No  one  pretend-  that 
the  same  rise  of  prices  has  nut  been  felt  throughout  Lower  Bengal,  during  the 
same  period,  and  probably  owing  to  the  same  causes ;  nor  does  any  one  tell  us, 
in  all  Bengal,  whether  any  number  of  ryots,  or  if  any  how  many,  were  allowed 
to  abandon  the  production  of  indigo.  The  inference  is  plain  ;  while  the  u*samis 
of  Behar  and  llenares  have  been  free  agents  in  their  choice,  the  ryots  of  Bengal, 
from  the  causes  already  enumerated,  have,  practically,  had  no  choice  at  all. 

1 1 2.  As  regards  the  conduct  of  the  police,  it  is  not  denied  that  up  to  this 
time,  as  a  body,  they  are  liable  to  the  charge  of  venality  and  corruption,  and 
there  can  be  no  question  that  indigo,  like  every  agricultural  or  mercantile 
pursuit,  may  suffer  from  the  want  of  a  really  good  police.  At  the  same  time  we 
observe  that  the  police  do  not  interfere,  and  are  not  authorised  to  interfere, 
in  ordinary  transactions  between  planter  and  ryot.  No  planter  is  either  hin- 
dered or  thwarted  by  the  police,  when  he  offers  his  advances,  makes  his  engage- 
ments, or  visits  the  lands.  The  cases  in  which  the  assistance  of  the  police  is 
most  sought  for,  are  waen  lands  are  said  to  be  sown  or  occupied  forcibly.  And 
when  this  interference  is  asked  for,  there  can  be  little  doubt  with  which  party 
the  advantage  will  ordinarily  be.  The  frankest  admissions  have  been  made 
before  us  by  planters  as  to  the  way  in  which  money  is  given  to  officers  of  the 
police  to  ensure  their  doing  their  duty,  or  to  prevent  them  acting  or  reporting 
unfairly.  When  matters  come  to  this,  that  the  assistance  or  support  of  the 
police  can  be  purchased,  like  any  other  article,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  advan- 
tage will  remain  with  the  party  who  has  the  freest  hand  and  the  fullest  purse. 
And  it  is  surely  not  contended  that,  in  this  respect,  the  planter  is  at  a  disad- 
vantage with  the  ryot,  or  lies  at  his  mercy. 

113.  On  the  other  hand,  some  exceptions  must  be  made  to  the  universal 
venality  of  the  police.  The  bare  prospect  of  attaining  the  office  of  a  deputy 
magistrate  tends  to  keep  a  darogah  honest.  Some  witnesses  have  been  embol- 
dened to  declare,  that  even  now,  elean-handed,  impartial,  and  intelligent 
darogahs  are  to  be  found.  And  we  can  have  little  doubt  that  the  late  raising 
the  salaries  of  the  subordinate  grades  will  gradually  attract  a  bettor  class  of 
natives,  and  ameliorate  all  ranks  of  the  department. 

114.  As  regards  any  special  spite  or  dislike  to  indigo  or  indigo  planters,  on 
the  part  of  the  police,  no  evidence  fully  establishing  this  point  has  been  laid 
before  us.  The  darogah  will  naturally  look  to  his  immediate  superior  ;  and 
this  leads  us  to  consider  the  charge-so  often  brought  against  the  members  of 
the  covenanted  and  uncovenanted  services,  especially  the  former,  that  they 
favour  the  native  zemindar  and  ryot,  out  of  dislike  to  their  countrymen,  and 
with  a  view  to  keep  them  out  of  the  country. 

1 15.  We  are  bound  to  state,  that  after  inviting  the  freest  communications  on 
this  head,  we  find  the  whole  charge  to  fall  to  the  ground.  One  magistrate,  as 
we  have  remarked,  threatened  a  large  zemindar,  during  some  disputes,  with 
penal  consequences  if  he  did  not  make  arrangements  for  giving  a  lease  to  a 
planter.  Mr.  Larmour,  with  two  exceptions  up  to  this  year,  has  never  received 
anything  but  "  support  and  counsel"  from  members  of  the  civil  service.  Mr. 
Clarke,  even  this  year,  has  had  nothing  to  complain  of.  Mr.  Forlong,  up  to 
this  year,  "  had  received,  in  every  instance,  both  friendly  advice  and  aid  from 
a  magistrate  that  his  official  position  warranted  him  in  giving."  Mr.  De 
Oombal  had  only  to  complain  of  the  conduct  of  one  deputy  magistrate.  His 
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A.  2010.  explanation  was  attended  to,  and  since  that  time  he  lias  had  "  no  cause  of 
complaint."  Other  planters  have  not  had  any  but  the  most  trifling  cases  for 
some  years.  Putting,  for  the  moment,  the  past  season  out  of  the  question, 
there  is  no  evidence  to  show  in  what  the  alleged  dislike  on  the  part  of  magis- 
trates to  planters  consists,  or  by  what  course  of  policy,  series  of  acts,  or  orders 
unfavourable  to  indigo,  it  has  ever  been  manifested. 

116.  As  regards  the  usual  course  of  action  taken  by  the  executive  authorities 
and  by  the  police  in  disputes  arising  between  planters  and  ryots,  we  have 
diligently  perused  the  papers  bearing  on  this  point  in  the  Selections  from  the 
Records  of  the  Government  of  Bengal  (No.  33),  Part  I.,  pages  140  to  207- 

11/.  The  style  of  order  which  is  held  to  be  unfavourable  to  the  planters, 
and  which  they  object  to  as  showing  a  regard  for  the  protection  of  the  ryot, 
and  excluding  any  consideration  of  the  contract  he  m;iy  have  entered  into,  is 
best  illustrated  l>y  the  following  proceeding  of  the  Honourable  Ashley  Eden, 
the  magistrate  of  Baraset.  The  orders  we  allude  to  are  the  following  : — "  Since 
the  ryots  can  sow  on  their  lands  whatever  crop  they  like,  no  one  can  without 
their  consent  and  by  violence  sow  any  other  crop ;  ordered,  therefore,  that  the 
original  petition  be  sent  to  the  deputy  magistrate  of  Mitterhaut,  in  order  thar 
he  may  send  policemen  to  the  ryots'  land  to  prevent  any  disturbances  that  are 
likely  to  ensue  from  any  compulsory  cultivation  of  their  lands,  and  instruct 
them  that,  if  the  land  is  really  that  of  the  ryots,  not  to  allow  any  one  to  inter- 
fere with  it.  If  the  ryots  wish  to  sow  indigo,  or  anything  else,  the  policemen  wiU 
see  that  there  is  no  disturbance." 

118.  Now  these  orders  are  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  law,  which  never 
intended  that  an  executive  authority,  magistrate,  or  darogah,  should  prema- 
turely decide  on  the  fact  of  a  contract ;  they  were  approved  of  by  the  Lieutenant 
Governor ;  and  inasmuch  as  they  were  the  subject  of  much  comment  at  the 
time,  and  were  considered  unusual,  we  must  naturally  infer  that  coutrary 
orders,  more  favourable  to  the  planters,  had  usually  been  issued  by  other  magis- 
trates ;  the  more  so  as  we  find  that  an  able  and  experienced  Commissioner, 
Mr.  Grote,  had  disapproved  of  the  above  order,  and  had  amended  it  by  the 
introduction  of  a  provision  to  the  effect  that,  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
order  "  that  police  protection  should  be  given  to  such  ryots  as  had  entered 
into  engagements  with  the  factory,  and  were  now  on  any  pretext  holding  back 
from  their  performance."  If  this  has  been  the  practice,  as  we  understand  and 
believe  it  to  have  been  ;  if  the  planter  in  any  part  of  the  country  (page  188)  was 
in  the  habit  of  sending  his  own  people  with  indigo  seed  to  see  that  the  ryot 
performed  his  part  of  the  contract ;  and  if  any  ryot  who  held  back  on  pleas 
not  examined  into,  nor  capable  of  examination,  was  not  deemed  entitled  to 
"  police  protection"  (page  189),  we  do  not  see  how  such  a  practice  and  such 
orders  could  ever  have  been  thought  unfavourable  to  the  interests  of  the 
planters.  And,  on  this  show  ing,  uamely,  that  the  order  of  the  joint  magistrate 
of  Baraset,  though  strictly  legal,  was  of  a  novel  kind,  and  not  in  accordance 
with  the  usual  practice,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  pronounce  that  any  unfairness 
or  ill-will  to  planters  was  habitually  shown  by  the  authorities  ;  on  the  contrary, 
their  practice,  as  shown  above-,  was  favourable  to  the  plauters  and  hardly  fair 
to  the  ryot. 

119.  So  far  from  the  charge  of  discountenancing  and  disliking  the  planters 
being  true,  we  believe  the  facts  to  be  that  magistrates  have  not  been  sufficiently 
alive  to  the  position  of  the  ryots,  and  have  not  accorded  to  them  a  due  share  of 
protection  and  support.  It  is  not  too  much  ta  say,  that  had  all  magistrates 
held  the  scales  in  even  balance,  a  cultivation  of  the  character  which  we  have 
clearly  shown  indigo  to  be,  would  not  have  gone  on  for  such  a  length  of  time. 
The  real  truth  we  take  to  be  that,  if  anything,  the  bias  of  the  English  magistrate 
has  been  unconsciously  towards  his  countrymen,  whom  he  has  asked  to  his  own 
table,  or  met  in  the  hunting  field,  or  whose  houses  he  has  personally  visited. 
In  any  case,  the  supporters  of  a  system  which,  with  such  defects,  has  been 
allowed  to  go  on  so  long  under  the  eye*  of  the  authorities,  have  hardly  a  right 
to  complain  of  unfair  treatment. 

1 20.  We  come  now  to  the  last  point  of  our  inquiry  under  the  first  great 
head,  viz.,  the  conduct  of  the  missionaries,  and  the  crisis  of  the  past  season.  A 
great  deal  of  indignation  has  been  evinced  at  reverend  gentlemen,  whose  errand 
is  to  proclaim  peace  and  good  will,  taking  on  themselves  the  character  of  poli- 
tical 
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"tical  agitators ;  certainly,  if  to  express  dislike  of  what  they  deem  oppression, 
when  forced  on  their  notice,  and  to  stand  up  for  the  rights  of  those  who  have 
had  no  tongue  to  plead  for  them,  be  to  carry  on  agitation,  the  missionaries  of 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  have  done  this.  But,  in  so  doing,  they  had  no 
private  interests  to  advance,  and  no  political  object  to  gain,  except  the  con- 
tentment and  well-being  of  the  agricultural  population ;  objects  which,  if 
political,  any  man,  however  sacred  his  calling,  may  fairly  exert  himself  to 
forward. 

121.  That  ryots  should  ask  these  gentlemen  for  advice,  or  even  assistance, 
is,  in  our  opinion,  perfectly  natural.  They,  the  missionaries,  are  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  languages.  They  mix  freely  with  the  people.  They  hold 
converse  with  them  on  their  highest  interests,  and  they  are  not  distracted,  like 
other  Europeans  are  seen  to  bo,  by  the  accumulation  of  business,  by  the  specu- 
lations of  commerce,  or  by  the  pursuit  of  trade.  It  would  have  been  unge- 
nerous and  even  unmanly  for  Mr.  Blumhardt  and  his  colleagues  to  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  complaints  of  such  ryots,  especially  when  these  very  complaints 
appeared  to  them  to  form  some  hindrance  to  the  attainment  of  the  avowed 
objects  of  the  missionary  calling. 

J  22.  We  have,  too,  the  distinct  denial  of  these  reverend  gentlemen,  that  they 
have,  by  words  or  deeds,  added  any  fuel  to  the  excitement.  On  the  contrary, 
they  have  advised  the  ryots  to  obey  the  laws,  to  commit  no  illegalities,  to  sow 
indigo  this  year,  and,  if  oppressed,  to  appeal  to  the  higher  authorities.  What 
more  Christian  or  straightforward  course  could  have  been  taken  by  men  in  their 
situation,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive.  Indeed,  the  assertion  that  the  refusal  of 
the  ryots  to  sow  indigo  has  been  produced  by  the  preaching  of  missionaries,  is 
one  entirely  without  foundation  of  truth. 

123.  From  the  foregoing  remarks,  as  well  as  from  our  study  of  the  relations 
between  ryot  and  planter,  we  have  come  to  the  deliberate  conclusion  that  the 
late  extensive  refusal  to  sow,  manifested  by  ryots  in  Nuddea  and  in  other  dis- 
tricts, might  have  been  manifested  at  any  time,  on  any  opportunity.  There 
was  every  element  ripe  and  ready  for  such  an  outburst  of  popular  feeling.  The 
cultivation  was  virtually  compulsory,  in  that  no  ryot  could  get  free.  The  ryots, 
denied  the  opportunity  of  benefiting  to  the  fullest  extent  by  the  generally 
increasing  prosperity,  suddenly  discover  that  ideas  spread  abroad  that  Govern- 
ment had  ii  direct  interest  in  the  manufacture  of  indigo,  are  unfounded  ;  that 
it  is  cmite  optional  with  any  man  to  take  advances  or  to  refuse  them ;  that  they 
are  free  agents  ;  that  no  more  force  is  to  be  used ;  and  that  in  these  respects 
the  Government  had  decided  to  jzive  them  fair  support.  We  must  not  be 
surprised  if  they  proceed  at  once  to  act  upon  this  discovery  ;  nor  is  there  any- 
thing to  be  wondered  at  if  in  their  anxiety  to  complete  their  social  freedom, 
they  should  sometimes  have  extracted  that  part  of  the  orders  and  notifications 
which  best  suited  their  purpose,  or  sometimes  wilfully  misapprehended  and 
misinterpreted  their  intent  altogether,  or  even  if  they  have  exhibited  a  spirit 
of  resistance,  a  determination,  and  a  power  to  act  together,  in  contrast  to  their 
previous  condition  of  apathy  and  inability  to  help  themselves. 

124.  Nor  again  have  we  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  discontent  was  gene- 
rally fostered  either  by  zemindars  themselves  resident  on  the  spot,  or  by  emis- 
saries from  Calcutta.  Mr.  Forlong  thought,  certainly,  that  his  difficulties  had 
been  Aggravated  by  two  zemindars,  but  their  influence  was  purely  load ;  and 
Briudabun  Sircar  is  said  to  have  ottered  opposition.  Several  zemindars,  how- 
ever, have  denied  having  instigated  the  ryots  ;  one  or  two  have  suffered  slightly 
themselves  in  the  same  way  as  the  planters.  Hnranath  Rai,  of  Nurrail  in  Jes- 
sore,  has  given  such  orders  to  his  local  agents  as  would  lessen  and  not  increase 
the  difficulties  of  the  factories.  Mr.  Hills  assures  us  that  he  had  friendly 
assistance  tendered  by  two  zemindars  to  whom  he  applied,  one  of  whom  was  the 
said  Haranath  Rai.  And  we  are  of  opinion  that  all  zemindars  are  much  too 
fearful  of  any  general  combination  of  ryots,  as  well  as  too  jealous  of  any  signs 
of  independence  as  likely  to  affect  themselves,  to  have  given  any  secret  impulse 
or  instigation  to  the  peasantry. 

125.  The  editor  of  the  "Hindoo  Patriot,"  who  has  naturally  taken  a  great 
interest  in  the  crisis,  has  emphatically  denied  before  us  the  truth  of  a  rumour 
which  charged  him  with  having  sent  emissaries  into  the  districts  :  and  the 
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British  Indian  Association  repudiates  any  connexion  with  mooktyars  or  legal 
agents,  who  took  up  the  ryots'  cases  under  Act  XI.  of  this  year,  and  gave  them 
legal  adviee. 

126.  But  these  agents,  some  of  whom  did  proceed  to  Xuddea  to  take  up 
cases  on  behalf  of  the  ryots,  acted  in  a  perfectly  legal,  open,  and  fair  way. 
and  are  a  very  different  class  of  persons  from  the  supposed  agents  of 
sedition. 

12"-  The  strongest  point  of  all  against  the  existence  of  emissaries  is,  that 
no  formal  complaints  against  any  individuals  designated  as  such  were  ever 
brought  to  the  notice  of  any  of  the"  officials  of  Nuddca.  No  planter  could  tell 
us  the  name  of  a  single  emissary  supposed  to  have  come  from  Calcutta.  Once 
Mr.  Larmour  had  heard  that  a  person  had  come  thence,  and  had  lived  in  one  of 
his  villages,  but  the  information  was  vague,  and  the  name  )f  this  person,  Kam- 
dhun  Biswas,  has  only  been  ascertained  by  Mr.  Larmour,  since  he  gave  his 
deposition.  A  person  named  Mohesh  Chatterjee,  a  man  of  some  property, 
taxed  with  giving  evil  advice,  proved  to  us  that  he  had  been  down  in  Calcutta 
from  March  to  July.  In  faet  there  is  no  real  evidence  to  show  that  the  ryot* 
were  j.cting  at  the  bidding  of  stronger  and  more  influential  parties,  or  that  they 
had  combined  together  in  villages,  as  they  certainly  did  combine,  under  the 
guidance  of  any  but  the  head  ryots  of  each  place,  or  with  any  ulterior  political 
object  than  that  of  vindicating  their  own  rights.  It  is  quite  true,  however, 
that  men  of  one  village  went  to  another  village,  keeping  up  the.  general 
excitement. 

128.  The  village  chowkidars  no  doubt  sympathised  with  the  movement ;  but 
these  watchmen  are  not  part  of  the  regularly  organized  police.  They  are  men 
of  the  same  class  and  pursuits  as  the  ryots,  and  such  sympathy  would  he  quite 
natural.  In  the  opinion  of  the  officials  of  Xuddea  there  was  t:o  general  bias 
against  indigo  planting  visible  in  the  conduct  of  the  darog  :hs.  The  joint  ma- 
gistrate of  Damurhuda  was  not  quite  satisfied  with  their  conduct,  as  incon- 
sistent, but  the  magistrate  had  occasion  to  punish  darogahs  indifferently  for 

•   favouring  one  party  or  the  other. 

1 29.  The  magistrates  appear  to  us  to  have  spared  no  personal  exertions  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties,  and  in  the  preservation  of  order.  If  their 
efforts  during  the  sowing  season  were  not  crowned  with  complete  success, 
allowance  must  he  made  for  the  changes  which  took  place  in  the  office  of  chief 
magistrate  during  the  end  of  the  last  and  the  commencement  of  this  year,  and 
for  the  arrival  in  February  of  an  officer  entirely  new  to  the  district,  at  the  time 
when  the  difficulties  were  daily  increasing,  and  when  the  ryots  were  in  a  state 
of  excitement.  If  these  ryots  rejoiced  in  new  ideas  of  their  position  and  rights, 
or  in  some  cases  acted  under  a  sense  of  irritation  or  without  forethought,  this 
was  just  what  might  have  been  expected  from  an  intelligent  and  excitable 
population  suddenly  roused  from  torpor  to  think  and  act  for  themselves. 

130.  In  our  opinion  it  is  extremely  unreasonable  to  attribute  the  sudden 
failure  of  an  unsound  system,  which  had  grown  up  silently  for  years,  to  the 
officials  or  missionaries  who  told  the  people  that  they  were  free  agents.  If  it 
could  be  said  with  truth  that  greased  cartridges  were  only  the  proximate 
cause  of  a  rebellion  which  had  been  silently  gathering  for  years,  it  may  be  said 
with  even  more  truth  that  written  or  spoken  words  widely  circulated,  and  only 
pointing  out  to  the  ryot  what  was  perfectly  correct  in  all  essentials,  namely,  that 
it  was  optional  with  them  to  take  advances  or  to  refuse  them,  to  sow  indigo  or 
not  to  sow  it,  were  only  the  proximate  cause  of  the  extensive  refusal  to  cultivate 
during  this  season. 

131.  Besides,  the  dislike  to  this  particular  kind  of  cultivation  was  so  strongly 
manifested,  and  appeared  to  be  so  deeply  seated,  that  we  could  not  mistake  the 
reality  of  the  feeling.  It  is  not  easy  to  possess  those  who  have  not  witnessed 
the  demeanour,  and  heard  the  language  of  the  ryot,  as  we  have  done,  with  a  just 
appreciation  of  this  intense  dislike.  Ryots  of  different  concerns,  at  miles  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  have  expressed  to  us  the  same  idea  in  language,  clear, 
emphatic,  and  pointed,  and  striking  as  coming  from  the  mouths  of  persons  in 
their  rank  of  life,  namely,  that  indigo  and  its  attendant  evils  hail  been  the  bane 
of  their  lives.    But  we  must  observe  that  in  no  instance  did  we  hear  a  single 
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expression  betokening  ill-will  to  the  authorities  or  to  the  (iovernraent  of  the 
country,  nor,  except  as  connected  with  the  grievances  of  which  they  were 
actually  complaining,  did  we  trace  any  feeling  of  hatred  against  European 
planters  either  as  a  body  or  as  individuals.  The  crisis  which  unhappily  has 
overtaken  the  planters  in  I860,  was  one,  we  may  pronounce  emphatically,  which 
might  have  arisen  in  any  one  other  year. 

132.  We  have  been  thus  particular  in  explaining  our  views  as  to  the  late 
crisis,  because  we  hiivc  had  every  <  pport unity  of  forming  a  fair  judgment,  and 
because  undue  comments  have  been  made  on  the  conduct  of  others  therewith 
connected  and  much  misapprehension  is  prevalent.  Our  oliject  henceforth  is 
to  see  what  we  can  suggest  in  the  way  of  anticipating  such  a  crisis  in  the  dis- 
tricts where  indigo  is  still  being  cultivated  without  a  change,  or  of  re-establish- 
ing it  amongst  that  part  of  the  population  which  has  recently  evinced  so  pointed 
a  dislike  thereto. 

133.  This  is  the  second  chief  head  of  our  finding.  We  must  premise,  of 
course,  that  what  we  are  about  to  s  iy  is  only  by  way  of  suggestion  and  advice. 
It  is  not  desirable,  even  were  it  possible,  that  the  authority  of  Government 
should  be  exercised  to  fix  the  terms  of  contract  between  buyer  and  seller,  manu- 
facturer and  producer,  planter  and  ryot.  But  if  we  can  point  out  some  changes 
which  are  either  recommended  by  the  most  experienced  planters,  or  which 
commend  themselves  to  our  sense  of  justice  and  expediency,  we  feel  that  such 
changes,  when  sanctioned  by  an  expression  of  the  approval  of  Government, 
and  backed  by  an  enlightened  public  opinion  here  and  in  England,  may  be 
the  means  of  preventing  or  obviating  the  disastrous  consequences  which 
inevitably  follow  when  any  system  is  subjeeted  to  sudden  innovation  or 
attack. 

134.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  obvious  that  a  sound  and  healthy  system,  in 
all  commercial  speculations,  is  one  which  rests  on  the  basis  of  demand  and 
supply  ;  where  the  buyer  or  manufacturer  makes  a  fair  offer,  and  where 
the  producer  considers  whether  he  can  grow  or  supply  the  article  at  the  price 
offered.  In  such  a  system  both  parties  stand  on  their  own  footing,  and  take 
their  due  share  of  risk.  There  is  nothing  artificial,  and  there  is  no  talk  of  con- 
cessions or  indulgence  or  incidental  advantages,  which  arc  to  compensate  the 
producer  for  spending  his  time  and  his  labour  on  an  article  which,  grown  with 
much  risk,  may  afford  him  very  little  remuneration,  in  this  view,  as  a  general 
principle,  we  could  almost  desire  that  all  advances  were  abolished  in  every 
branch  of  trade,  and  that  transactions  were  for  cash  and  in  open  market.  But 
as  this  consummation,  however  desirable,  seems  remote  and  improbable,  we 
could  next  wish  that  indigo  were  contracted  for  in  Bengal,  as  it  is  under  the 
system  described  by  Mr.  J.  O'B.  Saunders,  or  in  the  way  that  cocoons  are  pur- 
chased for  the  silk  filatures  by  the  agency  of  paikurs,  or  contractors,  as 
expounded  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hill,  or  under  the  system  by  which  substantial 
khattadars  agree  to  cultivate  the  poppy  for  Government.  If  buying  from  mere 
cultivators,  who  grow  the  plant  as  a  speculation,  be  not  possible,  owing  to  the 
competition  of  rival  concerns,  or  to  the  character  of  the  people,  we  should 
certainly  prefer  a  system  in  which  the  European  manufacturer  should  look  to  a 
substantial  contractor  to  grow  so  many  bundles  for  him,  or  should  take  an 
influential  gantidar  or  head  ryot,  corresponding  to  the  khattadar  of  the  jwppy 
in  Behar.  Such  a  man  would  bind  himself  to  deliver  so  many  bundles  of  indigo, 
to  be  grown  where  and  how  he  might  choose,  at  the  factory,  within  a  given 
time,  at  a  price  to  be  agreed  on  between  the  parties,  according  to  the  state  of 
the  market.  In  such  a  bargain  there  would  be  none  of  the  evils  attendant 
on  the  ryotti  system,  where  the  capabilities  of  every  agriculturist  must  be 
scrutinised  by  a  planter  anxious,  naturally,  to  make  the  most  of  his  area  for 
cultivation. 

135.  Either  of  the  above  plans,  it  appears  to  us,  would  be  free  from  serious 
causes  of  complaint.  But  if  these  be  not  possible,  or  not  possible  at  this  time, 
we  should  recommend  the  planters  seriously  to  consider  whether  a  system  on 
the  basis  of  that  existent  in  Tirhoot  be  not  feasible,  that  is,  that  the  crop  should 
be  valued  on  the  ground,  and  paid  for  according  to  an  estimate,  then  and  there 
made,  and  a  classification  of  the  crops. 
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136.  We  are  not  at  all  convinced  that  the  cultivation  in  Tirlioot  is  the 
source  of  much  profit  to  the  ryot,  or  that  it  is  not  susceptible  of  amendment. 
But  it  lias  one  merit ;  the  general  exclusion  of  bad  balances  of  one  year  from 
the  ryot's  account  of  the  next.  Matters  are  wound  up  every  season.  The 
planter"  has  two  or  three  different  prices  put  on  the  various  kinds  of  crops,  and 
even  if  the  result  be  a  total  failure,  the  advances  uf  three  rupees  a  beegah  are 
considered  as  the  rvot's  dues  for  the  occupation  of  his  land  and  for  the  labour 
of  his  bullocks.  'J  he  obvious  danger  of  such  a  system,  if  introduced  into 
Bengal,  would  be  the  temptation  to  the  ryot,  who  had  received  two  rupees 
advances,  to  remain  idle,  or  to  cultivate  rice  and  not  indigo,  or  to  evade  his 
contract  in  some  way.  But  we  think  this  danger  is  easily  avoided,  wherever  a 
really  fine  crop  of  indigo  is  sure  to  he  paid  for  by  the  planter  at  a  really 
remunerative  price. 

13".  Failing  the  above  three  systems,  we  think  nothing  remains  for  us  but  to 
suggest  improvements  in  the  Bengal  system  as  it  stands. 

138.  We  have  then  a  strong  conviction,  first,  that  the  form  of  contract  should 
be  of  the  simplest  kind  compatible  with  a  due  definition  of  the  engagement  and 
liability.  Contracts  for  long  periods  should  be  avoided,  and  there  should  be  a 
very  striet  annual  adjustment  of  accounts.  The  indebtedness  of  the  ryot,  and 
his  inc\itable  dislike  to  indigo,  commence  from  the  date  when  these  obvious 
precautions  are  neglected,  'lhat  it  is  quite  possible  to  adjust  complicated 
accounts  yearly,  and  to  have  no  bad  balances,  is  evident  from  the  deposition  of 
Mr.  Hollings,  and  from  the  letters  of  Mr.  King,  Mr.  Pughe,  and  Mr.  Wilson, 
sub-deputy  opium  agents,  forwarded  by  the  agents  at  Uhazipore  and  Patna, 
and  given  in  the  Appendix  ;  as  well  as  IronV  the  evidence  of  Mr.  C.  Chapman, 
on  the  salt  manufacture.  Care  should  be  exercised  in  the  bestowal  of  advances : 
if  the  wish  of  every  needy  cultivator,  who  fancies  a  few  rupees  without  interest 
at  a  festive  season,  is  hastily  and  carelessly  gratified,  the  planter  has  no  right 
to  complain  if  eventually  such  parties  prove  unwilling  or  perfunctory  cultivators. 
The  contracts  should  be  drawn  out  for  twelve  months,  and  there  should  be  no 
renewal  at  the  expiration,  or  even  no  encouragement  to  complete  the  eultiva. 
tion  within  the  term,  unless  the  agriculturist  had  shown  himself  capable  of 
meeting  his  engagements.  If  he  prove  a  bad  or  unlucky  cultivator,  and  likely 
to  fall  into  heavy  balances,  the  best  thing  tliat  can  be  done  is  to  get  rid  of  him 
altogether,  not  to  renew  the  contract,  and  then  to  proceed  to  recover  the 
balances  by  process  of  law.  This  has  been  the  regular  practice  in  the  opium 
agencies  of  Behar.  In  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy,  the  advances  are  given  at 
three  periods,  and  the  second  or  third  advance  is  not  made  until  the  previous 
ones  have  been  worked  off.  Directly  there  is  a  tendency  to  carelessness  or 
neglect,  the  advances  are  stopped,  and  means  are  taken  to  recover  those  already 
given  out. 

2d.  The  stamp  paper  should  be  provided  and  paid  for  by  the  factory.  The 
ryot  will  then  not  be  irritated  by  annually  recurring  charges  ;  and  the  planter 
will  not  spend  money  unnecessarily  in  providing  blank  papers  merely  to  be 
signed,  and  never  to  be  filled  up,  nor  to  he  used  for  any  purpose  except  "to  hold 
in  terrorem  over  the  ryot.  If  in  any  factories  stamps  can  be  dispensed  with 
altogether  and  the  contract  be  purely  verbal,  each  party  relying  on  the  good 
faith  of  the  other  of  course  we  shall  not  regret  such  a  result. 

3d.  That  the  selection  of  the  land  should  be  part  of  the  agreement  between 
the  parties,  and  that  wherever  possible,  the  particular  plot  or  piece  should  be 
specified  in  the  contract,  unless  the  planter  should  think  fit  to  leave  the  selec- 
tion of  the  land  entirely  to  the  ryot;  also,  that  in  measurements  made  by  the 
planter  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  extent  of  land  given  up  to  indigo,  the  size  of 
the  beegah  shall  correspond,  either  to  the  Government  beegah  of  14,400  square 
feet,  or  to  the  local  zemindary  beegah.  The  present  mode  of  selection  of  lands 
by  the  planter  is  a  source  of  irritation  and  annoyance,  so  far  as  it  maybe  made 
without  consulting  the  ryot,  or  in  opposition  to  his  wishes.  The  ryot  knows 
his  own  interest  best,  and  if  it  be  for  his  interest  to  cultivate  indigo  at  all,  it 
will  equally  be  for  his  interest  to  cultivate  it  on  good  land,  or  at  any  rate  on 
lands  not  unsuited  for  the  plant.  As  regards  the  indigo  beegah,  which  is 
larger  than  the  local  or  than  the  Government  beegah,  the  double  standard,  as 
matter  of  principle,  we  cannot  defend.    It  may  be  convenient  to  the  factories 
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to  have  one  uniform  standard  for  indigo  all  over  the  district,  but  when  this 
standard  is,  in  any  particular  locality,  brought  into  juxta-po.Mtion  with  another 
standard,  it  becomes  difficult  to  justify  it.  .As  a  matter  of  practice,  it  is  annoy- 
ing and  vexatious  to  the  ryots,  who  have  made  it  one  of  their  staple  complaints. 
It  is  not  a  sufficient  answer  to  such  complaints  that  the  practice  is  one  of  long 
standing,  or  that  the  ryot  was  aware  of  the  distinction  when  he  entered  into 
the  contract.  No  man  likes  to  pay  his  rent  by  one  measurement,  and  to  give 
a  crop  by  another  and  a  larger  one. 

Nor,  in  practice,  do  we  anticipate  any  difficulties  in  the  change.  It  is 
pleaded  for  the  planter  that  where  the  concern  holds  lands  in  two  or  three 
pergunnahs,  it  has  already  two  or  three  standards  for  rent  or  zemindary 
measurement.  The  answer  to  this  is  plain.  No  ryot  will  complain  if  rent  and 
indigo  are  taken  from  him  by  the  same  uniform  standard,  or  if  the  planter's 
beegah  is  less  than  that  of  the  zcmimljir  ;  what  the  ryot  complains  of  is,  the 
double  standard  in  one  and  the  same  village.  Let,  then,  the  planter  measure 
his  indigo  by  the  Government  standard,  or  by  the  lowest  known  zemindary 
standard  where  there  are  more  than  one,  or  at  least  let  him  never  exceed  the 
local  pergunnah  standard.  In  the  latter  case  there  will  be  no  additional 
difficulty  or  variety.  A  planter  collecting  or  assessing  rent  in  three  pergunnahs 
has  three  local  standards,  and  he  will  have  no  more  when  he  assimilates  the 
indigo  standard  to  that  of  each  pergunnah  or  zemindary. 

4th.  That  the  expense  of  delivering  the  plant,  whether  by  cart  or  boat, 
should  be  borne  by  the  factory ,  and  not  by  the  ryot.  In  some  factories  this  is 
the  ca^e  already,  and  where  it  is  not,  we  have  seen  the  item  of  carting  yearly 
added  to  the  debt  of  the  ryot,  and  swelling  his  account  If  the  servants  of  the 
factory  have  not  the  time,  or  are  not  numerous  enough  to  convey  the  plant 
from  each  field  to  the  factory,  the  ryot  should  be  invited  to  perform  the  work 
for  cash  payments,  like  any  other. 

frth.  That  means  should  be  taken  to  ensure  a  fair  measurement,  or  account 
of  the  plant  delivered  by  the  ryot.  If  the  plant  cannot  be  weighed,  though 
weighment  is  the  practice  followed  in  the  North- West  Provinces,  nor  every 
bundle  measured,  then  such  a  standard  estimate  of  size  or  space  should  be 
agreed  on  as  will  be  just  to  both  parties,  and  capable  of  being  formed  during 
all  the  bustle  of  manufacture,  with  certainty  and  rapidity. 

6th.  That  the  ryot  should  be  charged  nothing  for  seed.  The  seed  might 
be  considered  the  planter's  risk.  We  freely  admit  that  hitherto,  whether  the 
planter  has  paid  for  seed  at  4  rupees  a  maund,  or  at  40  rupees,  he  has  not 
usually  charged  the  ryot  more  than  from  four  to  eight  annas  a  beegah  for  the 
same.  But  we  are  anxious  to  clear  the  ryot's  account  of  all  small  additions, 
which  are  either  used  as  a  means  of  extortion  or  annoyance  by  the  factory 
servants,  or  which  tend  to  complicate  the  transaction  ;  and  we  had  rather  see 
the  matter  reduced  to  a  single  offer  by  the  planter  to  purchase  plant,  at  a  fair 
price,  the  ryot  taking  the  chances  of  the  seasons  and  the  laijour  of  cultivation, 
and  the  planter  standing  all  the  additional  or  incidental  items  of  expenditure  of 
every  description. 

7th.  That  the  ryot  shall  be  left  to  sow  a  cold  weather  crop  after  the  indigo, 
or  to  allow  the  stumps  to  shoot  up  for  seed,  as  they  often  do  in  favourable 
localities,  whichever  he  may  choose.  If  he  prefers  the  latter,  then  he  should 
be  at  liberty  to  sell  the  seed  so  produced  in  the  open  market,  instead  of  being 
bound  to  deliver  it,  as  hitherto,  to  the  factory,  at  four  rupees  per  maund. 
During  these  last  three  years  this  practice  has  inflicted  on  the  ryot  a  loss  of 
from  three  to  nearly  ten  times  the  value,  though  in  previous  years,  when 
seed  was  cheap,  it  may  have  been  to  him  a  positive  gain.  The  production 
of  the  plant  and  the  production  of  the  crop  of  seed  from  the  same  roots,  are 
operations  which,  however  consecutive,  are  and  ought  not  to  be  considered  as 
one  in  the  original  engagement. 

8th.  That  the  accounts  for  rent  due  from  the  ryots,  and  the  accounts  for 
indigo  with  the  same  persons  should  be  kept  separate  wherever  this  may  be 
practicable.  This  is  already  done  in  Mulnath,  and  we  are  aware  of  no  reason, 
except  the  additional  expense,  why  this  plan  should  not  be  generally  adopted. 
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There  would  be  advantages  in  this  which  could  be  set  against  the  cost  of  two 
establishments,  the  one  for  rent,  and  the  other  for  indigo. 

139.  The  above  recommendations  can  be  clearly  defined,  and  are  not  liable 
to  the  charge  of  vagueness ;  nearly  all  have  the  support  of  some  of  the  best 
planters ;  we  are  unanimous  in  recommending  them  for  the  general  approval  of 
the  Government ;  because  we  think  that  changes  which  have  that  sanction,  and 
which  are  endorsed,  as  we  trust  they  will  be,  by  the  public,  may  be  rendered 
easily  capable  of  adoption  in  Bengal  through  the  efforts  of  those  planters  who 
may  be  expected  to  take  the  lead  in.  any  reform. 

140.  As  regards  the  actual  price  to  be  given  for  the  bundles,  we  apprehend 
that  it  is  better  not  to  suggest  or  say  anything.  Our  former  suggestions  apply 
to  x  i>it'le  or  tangible  defects.  But  the  value  of  a  thing  to  be  produced  had 
hi  tter  he  settled  by  the  two  parties  interested  in  the  contract,  who  are  the  best 
judges  of  their  mutual  convenience  and  advantage,  and  of  the  state  of  the 
market. 

141.  In  a  general  way,  we  also  think  ourselves  justified  in  recommending  to 
the  whole  body  of  planters  to  exercise  a  strict  supervision  over  their  own 
serv  ants ;  to  raise  their  salaries,  when  possible,  so  as  to  place  them  above  the 
grosser  fom.s  of  temptation  to  extortion,  and  to  afford  all  ryots,  labourers,  or 
persons  having  occasional  business  at  the  factory,  sure  and  speedy  means  of 
redress.  These  are  truisms,  but  we  do  not  feel  certain  that  it  is  not  to  their 
partial  neglect  that  a  great  deal  of  the  virulent  dislike  and'  stubborn  recusancy 
lately  evinced  by  the  ryot  is  owing. 

142.  We  now  come  to  the  last  head  of  our  inquiry,  viz.,  the  changes  in  the 
relation  between  the  planters  and  ryots,  or  other  holders  of  lands,  which  can 
be  carrifd  out  by  hgislative  or  executive  authority.  Under  this  head  the 
following  joints  l  ave  had  our  closest  attention : 

1.  Ihe  vesting  planters  or  zemindars  with  the  powers  of  honorary 
magistrates. 

2.  The  establishment  of  more  sub-divisions. 

3.  The  reform  of  the  police  and  the  security  of  property. 

4.  The  working  of  the  civil  courts. 

5.  Act  X.  of  1859. 

6.  'I  lie  appointment  of  a  special  commissioner. 

7.  The  law  for  breaches  of  contract. 

143.  As  regards  the  appointment  of  managers  of  factories  to  be  honorary 
magistrates,  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  such  of  the  planters  as  were 
vested  with  these  powers  generally  abused  them  during  their  incumbency  ;  but 
the  subject  has  been  brought  to  our  notice  by  two  instances  in  which  the 
planter  had  to  deal  officially  with  cases  at  a  time  when  he  had  his  own  interests 
to  promote,  and  in  which  the  results  were  not  satisfactory.    We  mean  the  cases 

A.  loss.  1045.  of  Amir  Mullik  and  the  Mittras  of  Goaltally.  The  latter  case  has  been  already 
explained.  The  former  person,  it  is  shown,  complained  to  the  magistrate 
against  the  act  of  a  planter,  then  honorary  magistrate,  but  thought  it  useless 
to  prosecute  his  coini  laint  when  he  found  it  was  forwarded  to  that  very  planter 
fi.r  report.  Whether  injustice  was  committed  or  not,  it  seems  clear  that  the 
complainant  had  no  hope  of  a  hearing.  'J  he  feeling  of  the  people,  too, 
generally  was  against  the  measure.  Such  a  measure  may  be  regarded  as 
affecting  those  principles  on  which  the  country  is  usually  governed,  and  also 
as  it  meets  with  the  wishes  of  the  population.  As  a  question  of  principle,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  measure  is  uot  in  accordance  with  the  rule  hitherto 
observed  in  Bengal,  of  keeping  official  functions  and  executive  management 
rigidly  distinct  from  all  agricultural  and  mercantile  pursuits.  Magistrates  and 
judges  have  not  been  permitted  to  hold  lands  in  districts  to  which  they  stand 
appointed,  to  collect  rents,  and  to  have  an  interest  therein,  or  to  manufacture 
produce;  and  judicial  functions,  before  185/,  were  never  conferred  on  gentle- 
men engaged  in  any  of  the  above  pursuits. 

144.  We  are  well  aware  that  in  1857  the  measure  was  tried  on  the  grounds 
of  political  urgency,  and  we  know  that  the  same  attempt  is  now  being  made, 
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and  with  some  success,  in  other  parts  of  India.  But  in  the  present  state  of 
the  people  of  Bengal  Proper  we  entertain  grave  doubts  whether  the  measure, 
however  admirably  it  may  work  elsewhere,  is  at  all  a  suitable  one.  Any  person 
conversant  with  the  complicated,  and,  in  some  respects,  the  civilised  relations 
of  social  existence  in  Bengal,  can  easily  discern  that  we  have  got  far  beyond  the 
patriarchal  epoch.  ( >n  the  other  hand,  we  have  not  advanced  to  that  stage 
which  in  many  countries,  as  for  instance  in  England,  justify  the  ves'.ing  of  land- 
holders with  these  same  powers.  The  ryots,  we  are  informed  by  some  of  the  a.  898.  1688. 
missionaries,  looked  on  the  investment  of  planters  at  the  time  with  these  func- 
tions with  undisguised  apprehension,  and  they  are  quite  intelligent  enough  to 
understand  that  unofficial  Europeans  should  not  have  judicial  powers,  or  decide 
cases  in  the  result  of  which  they  may  be  concerned,  or  which  they  may  use  as 
precedents  in  their  future  dealings  with  the  population.  It  is  true  that  many 
planters  now  hold  open  courts,  not  sanctioned  by  law,  and  find  them  crowded 
with  complainants,  but  these  men  resort  thither  to  settle  petty  disputes  with 
each  other,  or  to  complain  to  the  manager  regarding  one  of  the  native  servants ; 
and  the  whole  advantage  of  such  tribunals,  which  are  often  unobjectionable, 
and  even  praiseworthy,  is  lost,  when  the  free  will  of  the  litigants  is  no  longer 
considered,  and  when  the  manager  and  his  assistants  can  legally  either  threaten 
or  compel.  The  relations  of  planter  to  ryot,  as  disclose  d  by  the  evidence  before 
us,  are  not  satisfactory ;  but  they  would  have  been  much  more  unsatisfactory 
had  planters  still  been  vested  with  powers  of  magistrates  at  a  time  when  the 
dislike  of  the  ryots  was  broadly  shown. 

145.  The  remedy  for  the  evils  which  the  appointment  of  honorary  magis- 
trates was  intended  to  obviate  is  simple.  Let  sub-divisions  and  magistrates  be 
multiplied  as  the  Executive  Government  may  think  fit.  It  is  the  distance  of 
our  courts  which  has  made  the  ryot  unwilling  to  complain,  and  which  has  fur- 
nished the  planter  with  an  excuse  for  taking  the  law  into  his  own  hands.  We 

are  ready  to  admit  that  sub-divisions  have  been  multiplied,  and  it  is  to  their  A.  8689. 
frequency,  in  the  district  of  Barasct  especially,  that  Mr.  Eden  traces  something 
of  the  keenness  with  which  the  ryots  have  stood  on  their  own  rights.  But  we 
should  wish  to  see  such  tribunals  permanently  established,  not  only  at  such 
places  as  Damurhuda  and  Bongong,  but  wherever  else  expediency  may  sug- 
gest ;  these  sub-divisions  to  be  presided  equally  over  by  native  and  European  A.  8878. 8376 
officers.  The  planters,  who  really  know  their  own  interests  best,  are  well  aware 
that  the  establishment  of  a  sub-division  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  factory  will 
not,  in  the  end,  unsettle  the  relations  between  the  planter  and  the  ryots  and  the 
holders  of  lands.  It  is  in  these  measures,  and  not  in  any  incompatible  union 
of  conflicting  duties  and  interests,  that  lies  the  true  remedy  for  inability  to  find 
redress,  or  for  acts  of  lawlessness  and  oppression. 

146.  As  regards  the  police,  we  have  little  to  add  to  our  former  remarks.  A 
reform  of  corruption  so  long  discussed,  and  so  fully  laid  bare,  must  be  a  work 

of  time.    But  as  far  as  the  actual  security  of  life  and  property  goes,  we  have    A.  1488. 8963. 

the  testimony  of  planters  that  where  Europeans  are  concerned  life  has  hitherto 

been  secure,  the  factory  buildings  and  property  have  been  unmolested,  and  the 

crops  and  premises  usually  inviolate.    The  great  cause  of  complaint  is,  that 

even  the  higher  officers  of  the  police  cannot  always  be  relied  on  to  write  a  just 

report  of  a  local  dispute,  to  show  correctly  the  boundaries  of  a  plot  of  ground, 

or  to  give  effect  to  the  instructions  of  the  magistrate,  without  being  feed. 

Better  pay  will,  we  trust,  attract  the  higher  and  educated  class  of  natives,  and  a 

closer  supervision  by  more  numerous  European  officers  will  probably  ameliorate 

these  defects.  Gradually,  too,  the  lower  grades  may  feel  the  influence  of  better 

officers  over  them.    But  we  should  wish  to  see  the  police  brought  into  a  state 

of  organisation  and  efficiency,  and  adequate  to  suppress  outrages  and  illegalities 

of  all  kinds  by  whomsoever  perpetrated. 

14/.  As  regards  the  working  of  the  new  code  of  civil  procedure  we  have  the  A.  3876. 
opinion  of  some  planters  that  it  has  already  shortened  delay.  Previous  to  the 
passing  of  this  code,  the  great  delay  of  the  law  was  a  just  cause  of  complaint, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  planters  were  deterred  by  the  expense  and  delay 
from  seekiug  redress  in  a  proper  manner.  We  have  examined  Mr.  Lautour,  a 
judge  of  large  experience,  on  this  particular  head,  and  it  will  be  seen  from  his 
opinion  that  if  the  moonsiffs  are  not  overburdened,  and  can  keep  their  files 
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clear,  the  procedure  mny  be  expected  to  work  almost  tike  that  of  a  small  cause 
court.  That  such  a  desirable  result  can  be  effected  we  have  no  reason  to 
doubt ;  and  if  so,  the  planters  will  have  a  speedy  means  of  recovering  their  just 
dura  and  establishing  their  rights  in  all  casos  where  real  property  is  not  in- 
volved, or  an  hereditary  succession  is  not  disputed.  A  glance  at  the  code  will 
show  this.  Suppose  one  person  to  sue  another  for  debt,  for  breach  of  simple 
contract,  or  for  damages  done  to  crops,  it  is  clear  that  under  tbe  new  code  the 
plaint,  describing  the  cause  and  origin  of  the  action,  and  the  remedy  prayed 
for,  can  be  comprised  in  a  few  lines.  The  defendant  is  not  called  on  to  put  in 
any  written  defence  ;  he  is  even  forbidden  to  do  so  ;  his  answer,  which  in  many 
instances  would  be  a  simple  denial,  is  to  be  collated  from  his  own  lips  or  from 
those  of  his  counsel,  by  the  presiding  judge.  No  local  investigation  can  be 
necessary  in  such  a  case,  and  as  soon  as  the  witnesses  of  the  parties  can  be 
brought  into  court,  the  case  mny  be  heard  and  decided,  and  execution  may 
follow  a  decree.  It  is  perhaps  too  much  to  expect  that  all  cause  of  complaint, 
and  all  delay,  should  be  at  once  removed  by  the  new  procedure ;  but  if  the 
above  provisions  are  honestly  worked  by  competent  judges,  not  overburdened 
with  arrears,  and  if  the  appellate  courts  have  leisure  to  take  up  appeals  as  they 
become  ripe  for  decision,  it  is  quite  clear  that  suits,  other  than  suits  for  real 
proj>erty,  may  become  as  summary  as  the  nature  of  things  will  allow,  or  as  the 
most  eager  suitor  could  wish. 

1 48.  That  the  new  code  should  be  so  worked  by  a  full  complement  of  moon* 
siffs,  who  would  try  the  bulk  of  such  cases,  is  matter  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Executive  Government  in  communication  with  the  Sudder  Court. 

A.  1545.  1658,       149.  As  regards  the  law  usually  known  as  the  Rent  Bill,  or  Act  X.  of  1859, 
1559.         we  have  thought  it  necessary  to  take  full  evidence  on  its  bearing  and  application, 
though  it  affects  the  European,  not  as  manufacturer  of  produce,  but,  in  common 
with  so  many  natives,  as  collector  of  rents  and  zemindar. 

A.  1651. 1658.  150.  We  have  the  opinion  of  two  very  experienced  revenue  officers,  Mr. 
2693, 2594.  Grote  and  Mr.  Reily,  that  this  law  does  not  originate  any  violent  change  in 
the  actual  tenure  of  real  property  in  Bengal :  the  law,  in  fact,  supplies  the 
deficiency,  and  completes  the  intention  of  the  old  Regulations  of  1793.  It 
merely  consolidates  and  strengthens  the  rights  and  interests  in  the  land  which 
many  tenants  have  always  possessed,  which  the  old  laws  admitted  him  to  pos- 
sess, but  which  were  imperfectly  protected  and  liable  to  be  obliterated  by  any 
powerful  or  encroaching  neighbour.  At  the  same  time  we  admit  that  while 
the  common  law  of  the  country  regards  certain  classes  of  the  ryots  as  having 
rights  in  the  soil  above  those  of  mere  occupany,  an  I  while  the  late  Act  has 
merely  strengthened  those  rights,  certain  sections  are  regarded  by  many  parties 
as  having  conferred  on  the  tenants  new  rights  altogether,  and  as  having  with- 
drawn from  the  zemindar  rights  and  privileges  which,  in  virtue  of  his  station 
and  his  liabilities,  he  had  most  properly  enjoyed.  Such  are  Sections  IV.,  VI. 
and  XI. 

A.  8760.  151.  As  regards  the  first  of  these,  it  has  been  shown  by  Baboo  Prosonno 

Kumar  Tagore,  that  this  section  merely  explains  the  presumption  of  the  law. 
Hie  luw  will  henceforth  presume  a  fixed  rent  to  have  been  paid  from  the 
perpetual  settlement  on  proof  of  payment  at  the  same  rate  by  the  ryot  for 
a  period  of  twenty  years,  and  it  will  throw  on  the  zemindar  the  burden  of 
proving  the  contrary,  which,  when  he  has  a  good  case,  he  ought  to  be  well 
able  to  do. 

A.  294.7.  152.  Section  VI.  gives  the  ryot  a  right  of  occupancy  alter  twelve  years,  and 

prevents  those  violent  ejectments  so  often  made  at  the  caprice  of  the  land- 
holder. With  some  diffidence  we  venture  to  suggest  that  this  particular  section 
may  be  too  favourable  to  mere  squatters,  and  not  so  mnch  protecting  rights  as 
creating  incumbrances,  may  operate  to  the  prejudice  of  the  zemindar.  This, 
however,  will  hardly  happen  if  the  zemindar  gives  a  fiair  share  of  personal 
attendance  to  the  management  of  his  property. 

153.  But  the  great  ground  of  complaint  is  Section  XI.  which  withdraws  from 
zemindars  the  power  of  compelling  the  attendance  of  their  tenants  for  the 
adjustment  of  their  rents,  or  for  any  other  purpose. 
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154.  Large  and  influential  zemindars  acknowledge  that  hitherto  this  section  a.  2084.  8770. 
has  been  little  or  partially  felt  to  their  disadvantage  in  practice,  either  because 

the  ryots  are  unaware  of  its  existence,  or  .because  the  custom  of  summoning 
ryots* to  the  Tillage  or  zemindary  cutcherry  to  settle  about  rents  is  still  con- 
tinued, though  no  actual  compulsion  can  or  should  follow  the  summons.  But 
several  gentlemen  prophecy  ruiu  or  difficulty  to  the  smaller  talookdars,  to 
whom  this  power  of  compulsory  procuring  the  attendance  of  ryots  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  realization  of  rents.  The  ryots,  it  is  urged,  will  not 
attend  on  a  mere  summons,  which  cannot  be  enforced,  and  there  will  remain  no 
remedy  but  a  summary  suit,  which,  how  ever  cheap  and  easy  of  working  in  an 
isolated  instance,  would  be  a  costly  remedy  against  a  whole  village  of  cultivators, 
obstinately  leagued  together  to  refuse  payment. 

155.  Some  of  these  anticipations  may  be  visionary,  and  rents  may  be  collected 
on  a  mere  summons  as  hitherto  without  much  difHcul-y.  And  the  Act  gives 
ample  powers  of  distraint  to  the  zemindar,  w  hile  three  years'  rent  can  be  sued 
for  in  the  collectorate  instead  of  the  yearly  rent  only,  as  under  the  former  law, 
back  rent  being  then  only  recoverable  by  civil  suits  ;  still,  considerable  appre- 
hension has  been  felt  about  this  section ;  to  a  certain  extent,  it  raises  up  a 
barrier  between  zemindar  and  ryot,  and  it  is  a  change  in  the  practice  of  more  A.  2696. 
than  60  years,  though  it  has  been  shown  that  under  cloak  of  the  summons  great 
abuses  were  constantly  perpetrated. 

156.  We  consider,  however,  that  this  valuable  and  comprehensive  Act  was 
passed  after  a  very  full  and  protracted  discussion.  Many  persons  were  consulted 
on  its  provisions.  It  has  not  been  much  more  than  a  year  in  operation. 
Without  question  it  assures  to  the  neglected  tenants  of  Bengal  the  undisturbed 
possession  of  their  ancient  rights,  wlurever  such  have  not  been  wholly  effaced. 
Looking  to  these  facts,  we  arc  not  prepared  to  make  any  recommendation  in 
favour  of  any  change  in  the  Act ;  but  considering  the  scope,  object,  and  fulness 
of  our  inquiry,  and  the  weight  due  to  testimony  on  this  head,  we  think  ourselves 
justified  in  pointing  out  to  his  Honor,  that  if  ever  any  practical  inconvenience 
should  arise  from  any  portion  of  the  law,  as  regards  the  punctual  collection  of 
rents,  the  payment  of  the  revenue,  and  the  consequent  security  of  landed 
propertv,  it  is  likely  to  arise  in  connection  with  this  Section  XI.,  and  we  would 
respectfully  suggest  that  the  working  of  this  Section  and  of  Section  VI.  should 
be  very  carefully  watched.  And  if  there  should  be  any  difficulty  in  the  realiza- 
tion of  rents,  we  should  hope  that,  as  the  power  compelling  the  attendance  of 
tenants  has  been  withdrawn,  every  assistance  may  be  given  to  landholders  by 
supplying  them  with  a  sufficient  number  of  officers  to  try  such  cases  with 
celerity. 

157.  More  or  less  than  this  we  do  not  feel  warranted  in  saying,  considering 
how  the  question  of  rents  has  naturally  engaged  our  attention  in  connection 
with  the  general  position  and  landed  influence  of  planters. 

158.  As  regards  the  appointment  of  an  officer  to  be  designated  Special 
Commissioner,  and  the  proposal  that  this  person  should  have  under  him  one  or 
two  deputies  to  be  stationed  in  each  large  indigo  district,  we  understand  the 
intent  to  be  that  the  Special  Commissioner  should,  in  the  present  season  espe- 
cially, endeavour  to  mediate  between  planters  and  ryots,  and  should  continue 
to  visit  different  district*,  reporting  on  the  condition  of  the  factories,  putting 
dow  n  oppression  by  his  authority,  and  establishing  the  relations  between  the 
two  parties  on  a  proper  footing,  as  far  as  this  can  be  done  by  advice  and  per 
suasion.  The  deputies  or  subordinates  would  be  stationed  at  suitable  places, 
and  would  exercise  liscal,  criminal,  and  civil  powers,  trying  all  cases  in  which 
planters  and  ryots,  or  planters  and  zemindars,  are  concerned. 

1 59.  As  regards  the  vesting  of  the  deputies  with  any  such  triple  and  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction,  the  majority  of  the  Commission  see  no  necessity  for  such  a 
measure.  No  reason  has  been  shown  for  taking  these  cases  out  of  the  juris- 
diction of  the  ordinary  tribunals.  The  vesting  of  one  individual  with  this 
extensive  and  often  conflicting  jurisdiction  is  quite  opposed  to  the  principles 
on  which  the  Government  of  Bengal  is  conducted.  The  cases  proposed  to  be 
tried  can  be  better  tried  severally  by  the  sub-divisional  officer,  by  the  collector, 
and  by  the  moonsiff,  each  in  his  proper  sphere.    At  present  ihe  civil  court  is 
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too  often  the  remedy  for  inquiries  caused  by  the  orders  of  the  magistrate,  or 
by  a  decision  of  the  revenue  authorities.  By  the  proposed  arrangement  one 
officer  would  be  a  magistrate,  collector,  and  civil  judge.  This  union,  we  are 
sure,  would  be  distasteful  to  both  zemindars  and  ryots,  and  we  are  not  certain 
whether  it  would  be  acceptable  to  all  the  planters. 

160.  Again,  the  Special  Commissioner  would  scarcely  find  time  to  give  to  all 
the  concerns  and  factories  existing  in  tfengal  anything  but  a  cursory  inspection, 
and  yet  it  is  to  him  that  all  managers  and  proprietors  in  difficulties  would  look. 
Authority  to  fine  for  irregularities  and  small  offences  would  be  powerless,  the 
majority  think,  to  check  any  regular  and  organised  system  of  compulsory  culti- 
vation ;  and  if  armed  with  only  this  power  we  do  not  see  how  the  special 
commissioner  could  effect  more  in  the  way  of  doing  justice  in  small  offences 
than  an  ordinary  magistrate.  Then  there  would  be  difficulties  for  other  parties 
arising  out  of  a  special  or  exclusive  jurisdiction.  The  ryots  might  be  perplexed 
as  to  whom  they  should  apply  for  redress  ;  to  the  regular  magistrate,  or  to  the 
deputy  armed  with  triple  powers  ;  and  if  jurisdiction  in  cases  relating  to  indigo 
be  practically  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  chief  executive  authority  of  a 
district,  it  is  obvious  that  in  a  district  where  there  are  many  factories  half  the 
occupation  of  such  an  official  would  cease.  Again,  for  the  supervision  of  the 
chief  magistrate,  and  for  redress  against  any  of  his  acts,  there  is  now  the  office 
of  the  regular  commissioner  of  division.  An  officer  of  experience  and  ability 
in  this  situation,  with  three  or  four  districts  under  him,  would  be  more  likely, 
the  majority  think,  to  give  redress  to  either  party,  than  a  single  commissioner 
for  1 0,  or  1 2,  or  20  districts.  The  ryots  would  see  a  Government  official 
making  periodical  visits,  and  would  have  but  little  time  to  make  their  grievances 
known,  and  on  seeing  or  hearing  of  this  special  commissioner  at  intervals  they 
might  be  apt  to  fancy  justice  more  remote  than  ever. 

161.  As  regards  any  difficulties  apprehended  for  the  approaching  cold 
weather  we  think  that  such  may  best  be  avoided  or  encountered  if  the  planters 
will  meet  the  ryots  on  fair  and  even  liberal  terms ;  and  we  are  quite  sure  that 
the  local  and  divisional  authorities  will  not  be  wanting  in  such  legitimate  advice, 
support,  and  mediation,  as  they  may  give,  consistently  with  their  duty  and 
impartiality,  to  gentlemen  whose  material  interests  may  be  in  jeopardy,  and 
whose  los-es  every  Englishman  would  regret.  More  than  this  we  do  not  think 
that  even  a  proposed  special  commissioner  could  be  expected  to  do. 

162.  It  should  be  remembered,  too,  the  majority  suggest,  that  the  word 
"  factory  "  in  common  use  in  this  country,  might  be  apt  to  mislead  those  who 
are  practically  unacquainted  with  the  real  relations  between  those  who  grow 
and  those  who  manufacture  the  plant.  For  it  is  incorrect  to  designate  the 
present  contest  as  one  between  capital  and  labour.  Such  a  term  might  be  used 
with  the  greatest  propriety,  to  describe  a  strike  of  coolies,  carters,  boatmen,  or 
native  workmen  of  any  kind,  for  higher  wages.  But  it  cannot  be  correctly 
used  to  designate  the  relations  between  the  planter  who  possesses  a  large  ryotti 
cultivation,  and  the  ryots  who  contract  with  him  in  the  manner  and  for  the 
objects  explained  in  this  Report,  to  carry  on  that  cultivation  for  his  benefit. 
If  a  factory  in  Bengal  were  like  a  cotton  factory  in  Manchester,  in  which  a 
large  swarm  of  workmen  were  employed  at  weekly  wages  by  a  mill  owner,  or 
like  a  Government  school  or  jail,  within  the  walls  of  which  several  hundred 
men,  or  boys,  or  girls,  were  daily  assembled  for  work,  it  would  be  easy  to 
understand  that  a  commissioner,  rapidly  visiting  each  building  in  succession 
might  hear  complaints,  ascertain  whether  the  hours  of  work  were  not  exceeded, 
and  whether  the  workmen  were  regularly  paid,  and  might  act  as  a  powerful 
check  to  abuses.  But  the  business  of  a  special  commissioner  or  his  deputy 
in  executive  matters  would  not  consist  in  this  kind  of  work,  and  unless  the 
official  were  residing  at  each  factory  when  advances  or  excess  payments  were 
made,  which  would  be  impossible,  he  would  be  little  likely  to  arrive  at  the  truth. 
To  be  of  any  service,  he  should  spend  days  amongst  the  villages ;  watch  the 
behaviour  of  the  lower  order  of  factory  servants ;  follow  the  course  of  agricul- 
tural operations ;  and  hear  complaints  from  talookdars  and  cultivators  of  the 
soil.  We  hope  to  see  such  a  system  established  between  ryot  and  planter  as 
would  render  this  minute  inquisition  unnecessary  ;  and  less  than  such  a  close 
and  almost  impracticable  supervision  we  do  not  think  would  be  of  any  real  use. 
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163.  For  the  above  reasons,  the  majority*  are  unable  to  recommend  the  *  President,  Mr. 
appointment  of  a  special  commissioner,  or  of  a  special  class  of  officers,  with       B?b<H)  c-  M* 
powers  different  to  those  exercised  by  the  ordinary  tribunals  and  authorities,  Ch*tte^6#* 

for  the  settlement  of  indigo  disputes.  We  think  that  the  want  which  that 
office  is  intended  to  supply  would  be  better  met  anywhere  by  more  numerous 
subdivisions,  a  well-organised  police,  and  an  active  executive  officer  at  the 
head  of  the  whole  of  the  district. 

164.  We  now  come  to  the  last  point  of  consideration,  viz.,  whether  the 
interests  of  the  planter  imperatively  demand  a  special  protection,  worked  by 
summary  process,  such  as  is  not  accorded  to  any  other  branch  of  industry  or 
trade.  We  here  beg  briefly  to  draw  attention  to  the  two  laws  in  our  code,  in 
which  the  subject  of  indigo  is  specially  mentioned ;  and  what  follows  is  the 
opinion  of  the  same  majority. 

165.  Regulation  VI.  of  1823  was  designed  to  protect  a  person  who  had 
advanced  indigo  seed  or  capital  only,  for  the  expenses  of  cultivation  on  a 
"  defined  parcel  of  land and  by  that  law  such  a  person  \vas  considered  to 
possess  a  lien  and  interest  in  the  land,  and  was  declared  entitled  lo  avail  himself 
of  a  certain  process  for  the  protection  of  his  interests.  Under  the  provisions  of 
this  law,  a  planter  who  had  reason  to  believe  that  an  individual  was  about  to 
evade  his  contract,  by  making  away  with  the  produce,  was  to  apply  to  the 
zillah  judge,  filing  the  deed  of  engagement,  and  the  judge,  after  a  summary 
enquiry  with  certain  formalities,  was  to  decree  the  crop  to  the  plaintiff,  who 
was  held  liable,  in  such  a  case,  for  the  rent  of  the  land.  In  some  cases  the 
judge  might  order  the  ripe  crop  to  be  cut,  pending  the  enquiry. 

166.  Whether  it  is  that  indigo  is  not  usually  grown  on  "land  of  certain 
defined  limits,"  as  contemplated  by  the  law,  or  from  ignorance,  or  from  a  cause 
of  action  not  unusually  arising  in  this  way,  or  from  any  other  reason,  this  law, 
to  the  best  of  our  belief,  is  very  rarely,  if  ever,  resorted  to. 

167-  The  only  other  law  referring  to  indigo  is  Regulation  V.  of  1830.  The 
portions  of  this  law  by  which  persons  who  induced  ryots  to  break  their  contract, 
or  cultivators  who  failed  to  fulfil  their  engagements,  were  liable  to  imprison- 
ment, were  repealed  by  Act  X.  of  1836.  Nothing  remains  of  this  law,  but  the 
section  by  which  the  wilful  damage  of  indigo  plant  is  punishable  by  fine  and 
imprisonment,  at  the  complaint  either  of  the  ryot  or  the  manufacturer ;  and 
another  section,  which  allows  persons,  who  wish  to  settle  their  accounts  and  to 
be  released  from  their  engagements,  to  apply  to  the  judge  for  a  summary 
inquiry  and  adjustment. 

168.  The  first  provision  may  be  considered  as  partly  superseded  by  the  law 
against  cattle  trespass,  and  to  the  second  very  little  recourse  has  ever  been  had 
by  the  parties  interested,  namely,  the  ryots. 

169.  The  re-enactment  of  the  repealed  provisions  of  this  law  has  been  urged, 
and  this  is  what  we  have  now  to  consider. 

170.  The  summary  law  of  this  year,  was,  in  fact,  the  law  of  1830  revived. 

171.  The  main  arguments  for  the  manufacturer,  who  makes  the  advances,  as 
we  understand  them,  are,  that  the  ryot  takes  advances  willingly,  but  that  at  the 
bad  advice  or  instigation  of  third  parties,  or  from  his  own  faithlessness  and 
indolence,  he  refuses  to  work  them  out  and  to  fulfil  his  engagements ;  that 
indigo  requires  to  be  sown  within  a  very  short  time  after  the  first  fall  of  rain, 
failing  which,  the  season  is  lost ;  that  the  ordinary  process  of  the  civil  courts 
is  inoperative  and  powerless  to  compel  specific  performance  if  prayed  for ;  that 
specific  performance,  and  not  damages  for  breach  of  contract,  is  the  one  thing 
which  the  planter  requires ;  that  a  large  sum  is  often  spent  in  advances,  and 
that  the  planter  having  done  his  part  in  making  them,  may  lawfully  call  on  the 
legislature  and  the  authorities  to  compel  the  cultivator  to  perform  his ;  that  a 
great  amount  of  capital  is  embarked  in,  and  a  deal  of  skill  and  energy  devoted 
to,  the  manufacture  of  this  produce;  and  that,  with  advertence  to  the  pre- 
cariousness  of  the  crop,  the  amount  at  stake,  the  isolation  and  helplessness  of 
the  European,  and  the  faithlessness  of  the  native,  a  stringent  and  summary 
process  is  imperatively  demanded  for  the  enforcement  of  indigo  contracts. 
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172.  In  support  of  this  view,  the  following  laws  are  quoted :  Act  VII.  of  1819, 
Act  XIII.  of  1859,  and  Act  IX.  of  1860.  We  shall  briefly  note  the  scope  and 
object  of  these  enactments.  The  first  law  is  applicable  only  to  domestic 
servants  and  workmen  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  who  engage  to  serve  for 
any  fixed  term,  or  to  perform  any  specific  service,  and  who,  for  wilful  neglect, 
are  punishable  by  imprisonment  as  for  a  misdemeanour. 

173.  The  second  law  is  intended  to  protect  manufacturers,  tradesmen,  and 
others  in  the  Presidency  towns,  from  fraudulent  breach  of  contract  by  artificers, 
workmen,  and  labourers ;  and  by  it,  the  latter  who  have  received  advances, 
which  they  will  not  work  out,  are  either  compelled  to  perform  their  engage- 
ments, or  are  liable  to  three  months'  imprisonment.  And  the  third  law  renders 
workmen  who,  without  reasonable  excuse  refuse  to  perform  work  stipulated  for 
on  any  railway,  canal,  or  other  public  work,  liable  to  fine  or  even  to  imprison- 
ment, in  the  event  of  their  similarly  refusing  specific  performance. 

•  Butob'  Juatioo  1 74»  Still  further,  we  have  referred  to  the  several  English  laws,  whereby 
vol.  p.  867,  and  servants  retained  for  husbandry,  are  not  permitted  to  leave  one  service  for 
following.  another,  without  a  testimonial  equivalent  to  a  permission,  under  pain  of 

imprisonment ;  labourers  are  bound  to  continue  at  work  between  certain  hours 
under  penalty  of  loss  of  wages,  and,  in  harvest  time,  under  penalty  of  being 
committed  to  the  house  of  correction ;  artificers  are  compelled  to  finish  the  re- 
pairs of  buildings  under  a  similar  penalty  of  imprisonment;  and,  finally, 
husbandmen,  handicraftsmen,  colliers,  potters,  calico  printers  and  some  others, 
are  liable,  for  non-performance  of  contract,  to  loss  of  wages  and  to  imprison- 
ment in  the  house  of  correction. 

1/5.  It  appears  to  us,  however,  that  the  above  cases  are  not  strictly 
analogous  to  those  of  planter  and  ryot ;  or,  correctly  speaking,  to  those  of  the 
European  who  establishes  a  factory  and  makes  advances  for  the  growth  of  the 
plant,  and  of  the  cultivator  or  ryot,  who  takes  the  money,  and  grows  the  indigo 
by  his  own  labour  on  his  own  lands.  As  far  as  we  are  aware,  in  all  the  instances 
for  which  the  law,  both  in  India  and  in  England,  has  provided  a  summary 
remedy,  the  party  exposed  to  loss  or  injury  is  owner  of  the  actual  property,  for 
which  work  is  required,  as  well  as  capitalist  and  manufacturer ;  or  else  a  great 
public  undertaking  may  be  impeded  or  injured  by  the  contumacy  or  neglect  of 
parties  to  work,  while  the  defaulting  party  causes  the  loss  by  the  mere  wilful 
neglect  to  give  his  own  labour  to  the  benefit  of  his  employer ;  and  the  reason 
for  threatening  such  defaulters  with  imprisonment  is,  that  labourers  and  work- 
men are  seldom  possessed  of  property,  and  must  therefore  pay  in  their  persons 
for  wilful  default.  But  the  ryot  has  fair  means  out  of  which  a  decree  for 
damages  can  be  satisfied.  This  has  been  proved  abundantly  by  the  suits  for 
damages  brought  under  Act  XI.  of  this  year.  Out  of  60,880  rupees  assessed  as 
damages  in  Nuddea,  above  31,225  rupees,  or  more  than  3, 100/.,  were  paid  up  by 
the  ryots  within  a  few  days  of  the  decrees.  In  Jessore  157  men  paid  up  6,226 
rupees,  or  622/.,  within  a  few  days.  It  can  scarcely  be  argued  that  parties  o£ 
such  substance,  failing  in  their  contract^  cannot  be  reached  by  the  law ;  and  if 
the  attempt  to  enforce  such  debts  has  not  been  made  hitherto,  we  must  ascribe 
it  not  merely  to  the  delay  and  difficulty  of  a  regular  suit,  but  to  the  desire  of 
the  planters  to  keep  up  the  full  number  of  cultivating  ryots.  Again,  the  ryot 
who  cultivates  indigo,  gives  far  beyond  mere  labour  ;  he  gives  his  capital  in  the 
shape  of  his  own  plough  and  his  own  bullocks,  and  he  commits  the  seed,  which 
he  receives  from  the  planter,  and  for  which  he  is  charged  with  payment,  after 
due  agricultural  preparation,  to  his  own  land.  Viewed  then  in  this  light,  the 
conditions  are  not  similar,  and  the  analogy  fails.  But  we  do  not  wish  to  con- 
sider such  a  question  by  the  comparatively  restricted  ground  of  analogy.  If  it 
could  be  proved  that  the  manufacturer  lay  at  a  manifest  disadvantage,  and  at 
the  mercy  of  the  ryot ;  that  all  contracts  being  freely  entered  into  were  after- 
wards shamefully  and  deceitfully  evaded,  either  at  the  instigation  of  third  parties, 
or  by  the  habitual  faithlessness  of  the  ryot ;  and  that  in  this  way,  large  sums  of 
money  were  annually  lost  to  the  planter,  and  the  regular  production  of  a  great 
staple  exposed  to  peril  and  uncertainty,  we  might  perhaps  feel  ourselves  called 
on  to  consider  what  additional  security  it  would  be  just  and  expedient  to  grant 
to  men  engaged  in  such  enterprises. 
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1 76.  Looking  at  the  subject  from  this  point  of  view,  we  admit  that  the  indigo 
crop  is  precarious,  and  that  most  of  it  must  be  sown  in  spring,  so  as  to  come  to 
maturity  within  from  90  to  100  days.    If,  then,  the  ryot  refuses  to  perform 
bis  contract  only  at  the  actual  period  of  sowing,  the  planter  loses  his  expec- 
tation of  a  valuable  crop,  and  can  only  look  to  recover  his  advances  with 
damages.    But  these  facts  are,  we  think,  the  only  ones  the  planter  can  bring 
forward  as  the  basis  of  any  special  remedy,  such  as  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
the  ordinary  tribunals  to  give,  and  even  to  these  facts  other  argument*  can  be 
opposed.    It  is  not  proved  to  us,  that  in  other  and  similar  transactions  the 
native  of  Bengal  is  more  than  usually  dishonest.    Large  advances  are  made  for 
silk,  hides,  and  jute ;  much  money,  or  the  equivalent  of  money,  is  advanced  in 
the  way  of  loans  on  the  security  of  the  crop  ;  for  this  we  hold  to  be  the  real 
nature  of  the  transaction  between  mahajan  and  ryot;  and  we  arc  not  aware  of 
dealers  complaining  generally  of  the  dishonesty  of  the  contracting  parties,  or 
claiming  that  some  special  law  should  be  enacted  in  their  favour.    On  the  con- 
trary, several  witnesses,  Mr.  Morrell,  Mr.  S.  HilL  Mr.  Eden,  Baboo  Joykissen    A.  1782.  2442. 
Mookerji,  and  Mr.  A.  Forbes,  have  mentioned  facts,  or  given  evidence  which  2815»  2816,  89G4, 
prove  fair  dealing  on  the  part  of  ryots  and  other  classes  of  natives  in  matters       A.  2200. 
profitable  to  them.    One  inference  which  we  draw  from  this  is,  that  the  sale  of 
hides,  and  the  raising  of  jute  and  ordinary  rice  crops,  are  profitable  to  the 
parties  who  supply  these  articles ;  and  as  to  the  ordinary  inahajaui  dealings,  it 
suits  the  ryots  to  borrow  money  or  grain  to  eat  at  a  season  of  the  year  when 
the  market  is  tight,  and  to  repay  the  loan  after  the  gathering  in  of  the  harvest. 
It  is  true,  that  on  behalf  of  the  planters  it  is  denied  that  they  demand  special 
legislation ;  these  gentlemen  holding  that  all  evasions  or  breaches  of  contract 
of  whatever  kind,  should  be  punished  as  misdemeanours,  as  only  fair  to  all  com- 
mercial enterprise.    In  this,  we  think,  that  such  arguments  are  merely  pushed 
to  their  utmost  logical  consequence  and  conclusion.    The  position  being  taken 
up  ihat  indigo  requires  protection,  it  is  natural  to  add  that  not  only  indigo,  but 
every  kind  of  mercantile  speculation  is  liable  to  the  same  fluctuations,  is  exposed 
to  the  same  chances  of  fraud  and  dishonesty,  and  nat orally  demands  the  same 
prompt  remedy. 

177-  Now,  as  it  fs  an  undeniable  fact  that  a  vast  deal  of  money  changes 
hands  annually  fn  the  course  of  transactions  with  regard  to  country  produce ; 
and  as  the  parties  mainly  interested  are,  as  far  as  we  know,  not  anxious  for  any 
special  law,  or  ever  complain  that  the  courts,  should  they  have  occasion  to 
resort  there,  do  not  give  adequate  protection,  we  cannot  think  that,  for  the  sake 
of  apparent  logical  consistency,  it  would  be  expedient  to  demand  from  the 
Legislature  a  summary  remedy  to  be  applied  to  all  mercantile  transactions 
where  money  is  advanced  by  one  party  for  the  purchase  of  produce.  The 
claims  of  the  indigo  planters,  if  any,  are  special,  and  must  be  considered  as 
such. 

178.  Then,  when  a  recommendation  for  a  special  law  is  pressed  on  us,  on 
grounds  which  seriously  affect  the  planter  and  him  alone,  we  cannot  avoid  con- 
sidering how  such  special  laws  have  been  found  to  work  hitherto.  The  law  of 
1830,  Regulation  V.,  was  repealed  because  it  was  thought  manifestly  unfair  to 
one  party,  and  since  the  date  of  its  repeal  in  1836,  the  planters,  for  whose 
benefit  it  was  enacted,  have  largely  added  to  their  territorial  possessions  and 
influence,  and  are,  we  think,  in  a  more  independent  position  than  before. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Larmonr  (A.  2257)  allows  that  zemindary  influence  has  hitherto 
been  quite  sufficient  to  induce  his  ryots  to  sow  without  their  signing  contracts, 
though  it  is  still  necessary  to  make  advances  to  such  ryots.  But  the  question 
naturally  may  be  asked  why,  where  the  concern  has  landed  interests  and  con- 
sequent influence,  should  it  be  necessary  to  make  advances  at  all,  or  why  should 
not  the  advances  be  made  by  instalments,  due  care  being  taken  that  the  culti- 
vation of  the  land  is  proceeding  ?  Also,  when  we  consider  the  working  of  the 
law  for  breach  of  contract,  passed  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  we  are  unable  to 
pronounce  it  at  all  satisfactory.  Unless  we  are  greatly  misinformed,  the  hope 
and  intention  if  the  Legislature  was,  that  the  law  would  act  as  an  inducement 
to  the  ryot  to  sow  as  in  former  years,  and  that  its  stringent  provisions  would 
be  rarely  put  m  force.  But  the  result,  unhappily,  has  not  borne  out  these 
expectations.  In  one  district  the  ryots  have  been  induced  to  sow,  as  we  gather 
from-  official  papers  duly  placed  before  us,  by  the  management  and  decided 
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course  adopted  by  the  local  authorities  in  aid  of  the  summary  law.  But,  in 
another,  ryots  have  preferred  distraint  and  apparent  ruin,  and  even  the  gaol,  to 
A.  1494.  8062.  a  continuation  of  their  cultivation.  It  is  true  that  many  of  these  unfortunate 
persons,  through  wilfulness  or  carelessness,  have  mistaken  the  object  of  the  Act, 
have  imagined  that  it  was  a  mere  threat,  or  that,  instead  of  the  suits  turning 
on  the  point  of  cash  advances  given  and  received,  there  would  be  a  regular 
adjustment  of  past  accounts  on  both  sides,  by  which  they  would  be  entitled  to 
receive  money,  instead  of  being  found  in  debt  to  the  factory.  But  the  results, 
however  caused,  are  such  as  make  us  shrink  from  recommending  any  continu- 
ance of  the  summary  law  in  its  present  or  even  in  an  amended  form.  There  is 
either  reluctance,  or  the  most  clear  and  avowed  dislike  to  indigo :  the  operation 
of  the  law  has  inflicted  heavy  loss  on  scores  of  families ;  those  who  have  suffered 
its  operations,  and  those  who  have  not,  have,  in  language  not  to  be  mistaken, 
declared  before  us  their  unalterable  determination  not  to  sow  any  more.  And 
we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  point  out,  in  the  system  of  planting,  sundry  defects 
which  must  be  removed  before  we  can  pronounce  that  both  parties  stand  on  an 
equal  footing.  Besides,  even  if  we  were  disposed  to  recommend  a  summary 
law,  we  should  think  it  necessary  to  point  out  that  such  a  measure  this  year 
might  really  be  prejudicial  to  the  very  interests  which  it  was  intended  to  serve. 
No  such  summary  law,  we  should  suppose,  could  be  made  to  apply  to  the 
advances  of  past  years.  It  would  apply  to  advances  to  be  taken  in  future,  and 
it  would,  no  doubt,  be  thought  proper  clearly  to  explain  to  all  ryots  the  penal 
consequences  of  taking  advances  and  not  fulfilling  a  contract.  Now,  if  this 
were  done,  as  we  suppose  it  would  be,  and  the  ryots  were  told  that  imprison- 
ment in  the  criminal  gaol  would  be  likely  to  follow  any  breach  of  engagement 
on  their  part,  we  are  morally  certain  that,  from  the  temper  of  the  ryots,  few 
persons  would  be  found  to  come  forward  and  enter  into  such  contracts  at  all. 
While  matters  are  in  this  state  of  uncertainty  and  transition,  and  the  minds  of 
the  agricultural  population  arc  under  the  influence  of  fear  and  discontent,  or 
are  completely  unsettled,  we  cannot  reconcile  it  to  our  consciences  to  recommend 
any  special  and  summary  legislation  of  any  kind,  so  manifestly  in  favour  of  one 
party,  as  such  a  law  would  be,  even  though  it  were  purposed  to  give  security  to 
ryots  by  making  advances  not  recoverable  under  any  contract  of  more  than  a 
year's  duration,  or  unless  the  planter  sue  within  a  twelvemonth ;  on  the  con- 
trary, we  object  to  any  laws  which  fetter  one  party  or  the  other,  and  we  do  not 
wish  to  see  the  period  within  which  a  person  may  sue  for  debts,  damages,  or 
breach  of  contract,  reduced  below  that  at  which  the  late  law  of  limitation  has 
fixed  it* 

1 79.  As  to  what  might  be  expedient  in  future  years,  we  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  were  a  new,  sound,  impartial,  and  healthy  arrangement  established, 
a  necessity  for  any  special  law  would  hardly  be  felt.  If  either  the  system  of 
buying  in  the  open  market,  or  that  of  contracting  only  with  substantial  parties, 
or  that  of  offering  a  fair  price  for  the  crop,  were  fairly  started,  parties  engaging 
for  the  supply  of  plant  would  find  the  contract  so  much  to  their  advantage,  as 
to  have  little  reason  to  be  tempted  to  evade  or  break  it.  It  would  even  be 
possible,  we  think,  so  to  reform  and  simplify  the  existing  Bengal  system,  in 
.  the  manner  pointed  out  by  us,  that  the  ryot  should  become  a  free  agent,  and 
look  to  derive  the  profit  from  indigo,  which  he  can  derive  from  any  other  crop. 
Should  prices  of  other  products  fall,  and  the  defects  of  the  system  be  eradi- 
cated, we  see  no  reason  why  the  ryot  and  the  planter  should  not  meet  on  fair 
terms,  no  compulsion  being  exerted  on  one  hand,  uo  subterfuges  employed  on 
the  other,  and  no  special  law  or  protection  being  necessary  for  either  party. 
We  must  add  our  earnest  hope,  on  behalf  of  the  planters  and  the  valuable 
property  which  they  hold  or  manage,  that  such  happy  results  may  not  long  be 
delayed.  But  as  the  case  now  stands,  we  hold  the  complete  reform  of  the 
system  to  be  imperative  as  the  first  object,  and  a  reformed  and  healthy  system 
requires  no  special  law.  Mr.  Hollings  (A.  2719)  informs  us  that  he  has  never 
had  recourse  to  proceedings  by  which  balances  may  be  recovered  summarily 
from  the  cultivators  of  the  poppy. 

180.  We 


•  While  these  sheots  are  piwsing  through  the  press,  letters  are  still  being  constantly  recetTed  by 
the  Head  of  the  Commission,  from  ryots  in  more  distant  zillahs,  praying  for  inquiry  and  relief. 
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180.  We  may  doubt,  too,  whether  in  the  event  of  a  ryot  or  a  body  of  ryots 
who  had  taken  advances  suddenly  refusing  to  sow  at  the  critical  moment,  it 
would  always  be  possible  to  apply  even  a  summary  law  to  the  case  in  such  a  way 
as  wouldenforce  specific  performance  within  a  brief  time.  However  summary 
the  process,  there  must  be  some  kind  of  judicial  investigation  ;  the  engagement 
or  the  receipt  of  the  cash  advances,  with  the  evidence  for  or  against  these 
statements,  must  be  regularly  put  in  issue,  whether  the  officer  trying  the  case 
be  a  civil  judge  or  a  criminal  magistrate,  and  whether  the  result  of  a  decision 
be  civil  damages  and  costs,  or  imprisonment  as  for  a  misdemeanour.  For 
such  a  trial  a  little  time  is  requisite,  but  we  have  no  wish  to  see  any  proceed- 
ings in  any  court  whatever  more  lengthy,  or  less  summary  than  the  ascertain- 
ment of  truth  and  the  interests  of  justice  demand. 

181.  It  has  also  been  suggested  by  some  gentlemen  of  grent  weight  and  a.  1667  to  1676. 
experience,  that  a  summary  law  would  be  unobjectionable  and  even  expedient, 

were  no  engagement  brought  under  it  unless  previously  registered  before  a 
competent  officer.  Registration  of  this  kind  may  be  attractive  in  theory,  but 
there  appear  to  us  powerful  objections  of  practice  and  detail  to  the  plan. 
There  is  a  paucity  of  officers,  though  this  might  be  remedied  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  every  moousiff  and  every  person  in  charge  of  a  subdivision,  as  regis- 
trars of  deeds.  We  hardly  think  that  such  registration  could  be  entrusted  to 
the  Pergunnah  Kazis.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  objections  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  judicial  functionaries  to  the  performance  of  such  duties;  planters 
declare  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  get  the  ryots  to  attend  in  a  body 
at  the  office  of  the  registrar;  and  we  think  it  would  be  unadvisablc  for  the  A.  2069.  2966. 
registrars,  especially  if  moonsiffs,  to  visit  the  factories  personally,  in  order  to 
carry  out  registration  on  a  large  scale. 

182.  Then,  as  to  registration  itself,  to  be  effectual,  it  must  be  made  c.n  the 
responsibility  of  some  qualified  and  respectable  person,  in  whom  both  parties 
confide ;  such  parties  may  be  hard  to  find,  and  in  doubtful  cases;,  which  are 
the  very  cases  likely  to  be  followed  by  repudiation  of  contract,  and  a  conse- 
quent litigation,  the  registry  must  partake  somewhat  of  the  character  of  a 
judicial  proceeding.  This  demands,  on  the  part  of  the  registrar,  research, 
patience,  acumen,  and  judgment ;  and  unless  we  can  depend  on  finding  these 
qualities  in  every  registrar,  which  is  not  likely,  the  act  of  registration  may 
degenerate  into  a  mere  idle  form.  On  this  we  would  refer  his  Honor  to  the 
luminous  and  powerful  reasoning  of  the  late  Lord  Maeaulay,  as  contained  in 
his  minute,  as  head  of  the  Law  Commission,  printed  in  the  Appendix,  and 
already  adverted  to.  But  we  have  no  objection  to  the  multiplication  of  offices 
of  registry ;  all  parties  being  left  to  register  deeds  or  not  as  they  may  think 
best. 

183.  We  believe,  in  short,  that  a  really  good  system  needs  the  support 
neither  of  registration  nor  of  summary  and  special  laws  or  measures,  and  that 
6uch  measures  would  do  nothing  more  than  prop  up  a  bad  system,  or  cloke  its 
defects. 

184.  At  any  rate,  a  system  fair  to  both  parties  should  be  first  tried,  as  it 
has  certainly  not  been  tried,  before  that  we  can  pronounce  special  laws  and . 
registration  necessary  for  one  party  or  the  other. 

}  85.  In  this  view  we  must  now  conclude  our  report,  by  simply  referring  to 
our  various  findings,  embodied  therein,  and  which  may  be  mainly  summed  up 
as  follows  :  all  we  numbly  submit,  are  incontestably  proved  by  the  evidence, 
oral  and  documentary,  which  we  have  specially  relied  on.  On  the  first  great 
head  of  our  inquiry  we  find  that : 

1st.  The  relations  between  planters  and  zemindars  are,  on  the  whole,  not 
unsatisfactory. 

2d.  Those  between  planter  and  ryot  are  not  satisfactory,  and  require  con- 
siderable changes. 

3d.  The  planters,  as  a  body,  stand  acquitted  of  the  grosser  and  more  violent 
forms  of  outrages  of  late  years  ;  but,  as  a  body,  they  are  not  acquitted  of  the 
practice  of  kidnapping  and  illegally  confining  individuals  ;  and  this  practice  is 
not  palliated  by  the  existing  defects  of  the  law  or  the  courts. 
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4th.  There  has  been  no  general  bias  exerted  against  planters  by  either  the 
magistrates  or  the  police. 

5th.  The  conduct  of  the  missionaries,  as  a  body,  dnring  the  late  controversy 
and  crisis,  is  not  blameworthy,  and  that  of  many  has  been  straightforwaru, 
manly,  and  considerate ;  the  recent  crisis,  though'  its  occurrence  this  year  was 
due  to  secondary  causes,  had  been  maturing  for  years,  from  primary  causes,  and 
might  hare  occurred  at  any  time. 

186.  On  the  second  great  head  we  find  that : 

The  residence  of  Europeans  in  the  interior,  and  their  embarking  in  mer- 
cantile pursuits,  is  to  to  be  encouraged  by  all  legitimate  means,  for  political  and 
social  reasons,  consistent  with  the  welfare  of  the  mass  of  the  population,  but 
great  changes  are  necessary  in  the  system  and  practice  of  planting,  which,  as 
previously  suggested  by  us,  we  earnestly  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  the 
planters. 

18".  On  the  third  great  head  we  find  that : 

1st.  The  appointment  of  unofficial  Europeans  as  honorary  magistrates  is 
inexpedient  in  the  present  state  of  Bengal  Proper. 

2d  and  3d.  The  multiplication  of  subdivisions  and  subdivisional  officers, 
with  a  better  police  and  civil  courts  of  prompt  and  effective  procedure,  are 
amongst  the  remedies  for  the  other  evils  complained  of  by  both  planters  and 
ryots. 

4th.  Particular  attention  should  be  paid  by  the  authorities  to  the  working  of 
Sectious  6  and  1 1  of  Act  10,  of  1859. 

188.  In  the  above  findings  four  members  of  the  Commission  agree.  Mr. 
Fergusson,  who  has  not  signed  our  Report,  has  written  a  separate  Minute.  As 
regards  the  Special  Commissioner  and  the  summary  law,  the  majority  have 
already  recorded  their  opinion.  The  opinion  of  .Mr.  Temple  aud  Mr.  Fergusson 
on  these  remaining  two  points  will  be  found  elsewhere. 

5th.  The  appointment  of  a  regular  special  commissioner  for  indigo  and 
other  special  agency,  does  not  seem  advisable  to  the  majority  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

6th.  The  continuance  of  the  present  law,  Act  XI.  of  i860,  or  any  summary 
law  at  all,  especially  in  the  present  unsettled  relations  of  ryots  to  planters, 
seems  also  objectionable  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority.  And  they  think  regis- 
tration, and  any  Act  that  complicates  engagements  or  fetters  the  free  agency  of 
the  contracting  parties,  is  also  inexpedient. 

189.  We  must  here  conclude,  and  respectfully  submit  to  his  Honor  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  that,  however  highly  we  may  value  the  presence  of 
Europeans  in  the  interior  of  this  country,  or  deeply  regret  the  injury  which 
seems  to  threaten  <i  large  amount  of  property,  or  urgently  desire  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  the  manufacturers  of  a  valuable  staple,  we  still  feel  th  it  there  are 
considerations  which-  are  paramount  to  all  mercantile  interests,  to  all  ]>olttical 
expediency,  and  to  all  material  advantages,  however  specious  in  theory  or 
imposing  in  effect.  These  are  the  simple  considerations  of  justice  and  truth ; 
of  justice  to  the  population  whose  complaints  demand  a  hearing ;  and  of 
truth,  because  we  desire  that  the  real  facts  should  be  clearly  stated  and  widely 
known.  We,  the  majority,  feel  that  we  owe  a  duty  to  the  Government  that 
has  appointed  us,  to  the  body  of  planters,  who  have  been  working  unfortu- 
nately on  an  unsound  system,  to  the  calm  and  thoughtful  members  of  the 
English  community,  but  especially  to  a  large  portion  of  the  native*,  who,  we 
are  told,  look  wkh  some  anxiety  for  our  report. 

190.  We  have  therefore  resolved  to  be  very  clear  and  explicit  in  our  state- 
ments and  views,  and  we  have  endeavoured  so  to  support  out  conclusions  by 
facts  and  reliable  evidence,  that  misunderstanding  shall  no  longer  be  possible. 
In  this  view,  we  now  commit  this  important  subject  to  the  hands  of  the 
Government,  in  the  humble  hope  that  our  labours  may  assist  the  higher  autho- 
rities in  forming  their  own  opinion,  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  a  spirited,  able, 
and  energetic  body  of  Eugllshmeu,  in  whose  hands  the  remedy  mainly  He*, 

may 
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may,  after  due  consultation,  resolve  on  adopting  such  sound  measures  as  shall 
give  profit  to  both  manufacturer  and  to  producer,  shall  reconcile  agricultural 
and  mercantile  interests,  and  shall  satisfy  the  just  expectations  of  the  rulers  of 
the  State. 

We  hare  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  Servants, 

W.  S.  Seion-Karr,  c.s., 
President 

*R.  Tempks  c.s. 
J.  Sale. 

Calcutta,  27  August  1860.  C.  M.  Ckattetjee. 


Minute  by  Mr.  Temple,  concurred  in  by  Mr.  Fergiuson. 

1.  Th«  Report  of  the  Commission,  while  pourtraying  the  disadvantages  of 
indigo  cultivation  in  Bengal  as  at  present  carried  on,  has  shown  the  advantages 
which,  on  the  other  hand,  arise  from  the  production  of  the  plant.  But  we 
desire  to  offer  further  illustration  of  these  advantages  in  a  politico-economical 
view. 

2.  Rice  being  the  great  staple  of  Bengal,  and  occupying  at  feast  three- 
fourths,  if  not  more,  of  the  cultivated  area,  and  there  being  only  a  trifling 
export  demand  for  it  in  proportion  to  the  production,  it  is  clear  that  any  other 
cultivation  which  occupies  a  portion  of  the  land,  and  adds  to  the  number  and 
variety  of  its  products,  must  be  highly  advantageous  to  the  agriculturist  and 
to  the  country. 

3.  From  official  statements,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  annual  export  of 
rice  from  Bengal  for  the  last  10  years  has  been  64,02,000  raannds,  or  1,93,000 
tons,  and  that  for  the  last  two  years  it  has  averaged  only  46,30,000  maunds,  or 
1,69,000  tons,  the  falling  off  being  chiefly  in  the  exportsto  Europe.  So  long  as 
the  price  here  continues  as  high  as  at  present,  the  exportation  to  Europe  will 
virtually  cease,  for  the  consumption  there  stops  when  the  price  rises  above  12  5. 
or  13  5.  per  cwt.,  and  at  three  rupees  eight  annas  per  maund,  it  costs  15  s. 
or  16«. 

4.  In  the  absence  of  statistics  as  to  population,  it  is  difficult  to  state  the 
consumption  of  rice  in  the  country,  but  40  millions  of  people,  which  is  the 
current  estimate  of  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bengal,  at  one  seer  of  rice 
a  day,  consume  a  million  of  maunds  per  diem,  and  365  millions  of  maunds  in 
a  year,  equal  to  13$  millions  of  tons  of  rice. 

5.  This  statement  may  be  said  to  be  too  high,  but  even  if  considerably 
reduced,  it  proves  that  the  export  can  have  a  scarcely  appreciable  effect  on  the 
price ;  and  with  no  bad  seasons,  with  no  new  channels  of  consumption,  with 
Kttle  or  no  export,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  staple  production  of  the  country, 
only  used  as  the  food  of  the  people,  can  permanently  remain  at  double  the  price 
it  was  a  very  few  years  ago. 

6.  If  the  above  facts  arc  beyond  dispute,  the  effect  of  throwing  into  rice  cul- 
tivation the  area  of  land  now  appropriated  to  indigo,  would  be  followed  by  a  fall 
in  the  price  of  grain  which  would  injure  equally  landholder  and  cultivators,  and 
might  affect  ultimately  the  Government  revenue.  A  serious  fall  would  probably 
occur,  and  possibly  it  might  be  immediate  and  disastrous.  Such  a  result  has 
happened  within  the  last  few  years  in  other  parts  of  India,  when  circumstances 
stimulated  the  production  of  grain  crops  without  corresponding  increase  of  out- 
lets, and  means  for  exportation.  Such  a  thing  has  happened  to  our  certain 
knowledge  in  the  Punjab  ;  and  we  believe  in  Madras  also ;  and  it  might  happen 
in  Bengal. 

7.  Virtually,  indigo  and  rice  are  in  many  places  rival  products,  contending  for 
land ;  and  no  doubt  at  the  present  high  prices  for  rice,  and  the  late  low  rate 
jwrid  for  mdigo  plant,  rice  is  more  advantageous  to  the  agriculturist.    We  fear 


•  With.  »  resarYfttion  to  duh.  69  ud  70,  in  which  I  io  not  fiilljr  concur. 
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that  planters  have  not  adequately  appreciated  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  have 
not  sufficiently  arranged  to  meet  the  change.  We  hope  that  they  will  do  so  now, 
before  it  is  altogether  too  late. 

8.  That  indigo  can  directly  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  ryot  at  the  rates  lately 
given  is  an  untenable  proposition.  This  cultivation,  indeed,  must  at  present 
rather  detract  from  his  wealth,  though  in  the  end  on  better  terms  he  would 
doubtless  benefit  by  it.  But  the  existence  of  indigo  concerns  in  the  interior  of 
districts,  causing  factories,  houses,  boats,  and  carts  to  be  built,  employing  thou- 
sands of  workmen,  artificers,  day  labourers,  and  a  host  of  miscellaneous  employes, 
must  raise  the  value  of  everything,  including  especially  the  very  rice  which  the 
agriculturist  grows,  and  must  thus  add  generally  to  bis  wealth. 

9.  If,  for  instance,  the  18  lakhs  of  rupees  expended  annually  in  Kishnagbur 
district  alone  by  the  planters  were  withdrawn,  and  the  area  now  appropriated  to 
indigo  were  cultivated  with  rice,  what  would  be  the  result  ?  No  doubt  rice  would 
be  abundant,  but  there  would  not  be  more  people  to  eat  it;  there  would  be 
less  money  to  buy  it  with,  and  the  district  would  gradually,  though  surely, 
deteriorate. 

10.  The  Report  of  the  Commission  shows  that  serious  evils  exist  in  the  system 
and  practice  of  iudigo  cultivation  in  Lower  Bengal ;  and  that  in  many  places  the 
relations  between  planter  and  ryot  are  most  unsatisfactory.  We  earnestly  hope 
that  this  state  of  things  will  be  found  to  admit  ot  reform,  beneficial  to  the  interest 
of  both  these  parties.  And  the  application  of  remedies  must,  in  our  opinion,  rest 
partly  with  the  planters  themselves,  and  partly  with  the  Government  and  the 
Legislature. 

11.  As  respects  the  terms  and  conditions,  engagements,  or  contracts  which 
ought  in  future  to  be  made  between  the  planters  and  ryots,  it  is  not  in  the 
province  of  our  Commission  to  specify  these.  Such  arrangements  must  be  mat- 
ters for  private  settlement  between  the  parties  without  any  interference  whatever 
on  the  part  of  the  State. 

12.  These  arrangements  must  vary  in  different  localities.  The  local  adminis- 
tration is,  however,  bound  to  protect  both  parties  in  the  exercise  of  their  legal 
rights;  the  ryot,  therefore,  must  be  absolutely  protected  from  force,  unlawful 
coercion,  or  violence.  Let  all  this  freedom  be  secured  from  henceforth  ;  let  the 
cultivators  of  indigo  be  really  free  agents;  and  doubtless  some  good  under- 
standing will  soon  be  arrived  at  between  planter  and  ryot. 

13.  But  we  deem  it  right  to  declare  our  apprehension  that,  unless  some 
important  concessions  are  at  once  made  by  the  planters  to  the  ryots  in  several 
districts,  nothing  short  of  actual  force  would  induce  the  rjots  to  sow.  In  such 
places  if  an  attempt  were  made  by  the  planters  to  perpetuate  by  compulsion  the 
present  system,  the  ryots  would,  in  their  present  temper,  meet  force  by  force,  and 
serious  disturbances  would  result ;  or  if,  in  virtue  of  previous  contracts,  the  ryots 
were  even  legally  coerced  to  sow,  still  a  contest  would  arise  that  must  seriously 
damage  the  interests  of  the  planters.  In  either  case  we  believe  that  judicious 
concession  will  be  the  best  policy  for  the  planter  to  adopt  towards  the  ryot.  We 
do  not  presume  to  say  what  the  concessions  ought  to  be.  But  we  shall  advert  to 
one  or  two  points  most  demandiug  improvement,  and  point  out  what  remedy 
would  be  the  most  likely  to  prove  efficacious. 

14.  As  shown  in  the  Report,  one  prominent  evil  is  the  risk  borne  by  the  ryot, 
and  his  consequent  indebtedness.  We  think  that  in  Bengal  the  planter  might 
bear  at  least  a  part  of  the  risk  as  he  does  in  Behar.  The  ryot  might  be  gua- 
ranteed a  fixed  sum  per  acre  whether  his  crop  succeeded  or  not. 

If  the  crop  were  deficient  he  would  not  lose,  but  he  would  gain  little.  If  it 
wete  abundant  be  would  gain.  He  would  thus  in  the  expectation  of  gain  cul- 
tivate the  indigo  crop  much  better  than  he  does  now.  He  would  need  much  less 
supervision  than  at  present.  He  would  prepare  the  ground  properly  for  the 
sowing,  and  he  would  be  careful  to  sow  at  the  right  moment.  He  would  tend 
the  crop,  and  weed  it  well ;  he  would  allow  no  cattle  to  trespass  on  it.  Instead 
of  evasive  neglect  he  would  evince  cheerful  industry.  In  that  case  cultivation 
might  improve,  the  average  yield  per  acre  might  increase,  and  indigo  become 
more  and  more  popular.  The  planter  would  be  saved  the  expense  of  maintaining 
an  establishment  for  supervision.  The  ryot  would  be  spared  the  harassment  of 
being  supervised. 

15.  Further,  we  think,  as  indeed  has  been  stated  in  the  Report,  that  the  deduc- 
tions now  made,  which  cause  so  much  dissatisfaction  to  the  ryot,  should  be  dis- 
continued. 
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continued.  The  charges  for  cutting,  weeding,  carrying,  stamp  paper,  seed,  &c, 
should  all,  or  nearly  all,  lie  borne  by  the  factory. 

16.  Then  we  consider  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  ensure  correct  and  fair 
measurement  of  the  plant. 

It.  would  be  desirable  that  the  plant  should  be  weigh rd  (wherever  this  might 
be  practicable^,  and  not  measured,  as  the  measurement  by  the  chain  sometimes 
gives  dissatisfaction.    But  weighments,  we  know,  are  olten  impracticable. 

In  this  matter  the  practice  of  payment  per  beegah,  according  to  tho  estimated 
quantity  of  plant,  might  be  carried  out  in  many  instances  with  advantage.  Again, 
it  would  be  desirable  that  the  factory  heegah  (measure  of  hind)  should  he  nssimi- 
lated  to  the  local  zemindaree  heegah.  But  wc  do  nor  regard  this  point  as  OMe 
of  great  importance. 

17.  The  price  which  the  factory  should  pay  the  ryot  for  the  plant  is  a  matter, 
not  for  us,  hut  for  the  parties  to  decide.  It  would  vary  much  in  different  [daces. 
But  we  apprehend  that  in  many  places  so  ne  enhancement  of  the  price  will  be 
found  desirable. 

18.  In  many  cases  it  may  be  expedient  to  remit  the  balances  of  advances  out- 
standing against  the  ryot.  If  such  a  course  should  lie  prov.  d  to  satisfy  the  ryots 
we  hope  that  the  planters  will  not  hesitate  to  adopt  it,  for  these  debts  are  in 
general  notoriously  bad  ones,  and  are  never  actually  recovered. 

19.  We  would  here  extract  the  following  passage  from  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  James  Forlong,  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  experienced  among  the  body 
of  planters.  We  believe  the  terms  which  he  mentions,  and  which  he  is  willing 
to  concede  to  his  ryots,  to  be  worthy  of  general  consideration,  though  we  by  no 
means  say  that  they  can  be  adopted  in  all  indigo  concerns :— My  own  intention 
is  to  make  a  contract  with  the  ryots,  of  as  simple  a  character  as  possible,  to  give 
each  man  a  cash  advance  of  two  rupees  a  beegah,  which,  as  he  would  have  it  for 
12  months  without  interest,  would  be  equal  at  the  lowest  to  three  rupees  a 
beegah  ;  that  the  above  two  rupees  should  lie  given  to  the  ryot,  on  condition  of 
his  cultivating,  irrespective  of  all  risk  to  himself  connected  with  the  crop ;  that 
whether  there  is  a  crop  or  no  crop  at  all,  no  portion  of  this  money  should  be 
charged  to  him  in  any  future  account,  thereby  securing  under  any  circumstances 
to  the  ryot  a  reasonable  remuneration  for  his  labour,  and  for  the  rent  of  his  land. 
Eight*  bundles  per  beegah  would  pay  off  the  first  advance,  and  a  ryot  with 
ordinary  luck  and  industry  might  very  easily  secure  a  crop  of  douMe  the  amount. 
I  would  also  abolish  the  charges  for  stamp,  for  carriage,  for  seed,  throwing  really 
the  risk  of  the  crop  upon  the  factory,  and  leaving  a  hopu  of  a  very  liberal  return 
to  the  cultivator." 

20.  We  will  not  abandon  the  hope  that  with  some  such  concessions  as  these, 
the  planters  may  be  able  to  continue  successfully  the  cultivation  of  indigo. 
Their  chance  is  of  course  much  the  best  in  those  estates  of  which  they  are 
proprietors,  and  in  which  they  can  exercise  the  legitimate  influence  of  landlords. 
But  at  this  moment  it  is  impossible  to  foresee,  with  the  least  confidence,  what 
term?  it  will  be  practicable  to  make.  Such  terms  will  probably  vary  in  different 
concerns. 

21.  We  would  urge  all  planters  to  keep  a  very  vigilant  eye  over  the  misdoings 
of  the  factory  servants.  Bad  as  the  police  and  such  like  emplojes  of  Government 
may  be,  these  factory  servants  are  at  least  as  bad.  And  as  the  planter  is  more 
or  less  at  hand,  he  is  in  a  position  to  exercise  a  fair  supervision, 

22.  All  the  above  matters  are  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  planters,  who  will, 
by  attending  thereto,  consult  their  own  interests  as  well  as  benefit  their  ryots. 
But  there  are  other  important  matters,  the  decision  of  which  will  pertain  to  the? 
Government. 

23.  In  the  first  place,  we  think  that  a  decided  and  organic  improvement  in 
the  police  is  essential  to  the  establishment  of  relations  between  planter  and  ryot 
on  a  satisfactory  footing.  It  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  violence  and 
oppression  of  every  degree  should  be  put  an  end  to,  once  for  all.  We  feel  that 
it  is  impossible  to  urge  this  too  strongly.  It  must  be  rendered  impossible  in 
future  for  bands  of  clubmen  either  to  be  permanently  kept  up,  or  employed  on 

any 


•  Thii  it  at  the  rate  of  one  rupee  per  four  bundle*,  which,  at  the  present  rate  of  price,  i»  •  fair 
price. 
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any  special  service  of  coercion,  or  for  expeditions  against  villages  to  be  organized, 
or  for  bloody  affrays  to  occur  on  indigo  lands,  or  for  villages  to  be  plundered, 
or  for  houses  to  be  burnt.  We  do  not  say  that  such  overt  offences  have  been 
frequent ;  on  the  whole,  \vc  hope  that  they  have  been  rare.  But  such  things 
have  happened,  and  may  still  h.ippt*n,  if  further  precautions  are  not  taken.  On 
the  other  hand,  though  generally  the  persons  and  property  of  planters  have 
been  quite  secure,  yet  even  planter-  have  of  late  been  sometimes  attacked  and 
their  factories  threatened.  No »  ,  the  prevention  of  such  overt  offences,  by 
whatever  party  committed,  lies  within  the  province  of  police  arrangements,  and 
should  be  entirely  and  absolutely  accomplished.  But  there  are  otlier  minor 
kinds  of  violence  and  oppression  (i hough,  indeed,  these  are  bad  enough)  which 
are  unfortunately  common,  and  which  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  stopped  entirely, 
or  at  the  least  greatly  checked,  viz.,  kidnapping  and  confining  of  ryots,  forcible 
occupation  of  ryots'  lands,  ploughing  up  rice  crop;,  and  sowing  the  land  with 
indigo  instead.  Ihese  things  must  no  longer  be.  We  believe,  in  short,  that 
often  as  the  necessity  for  a  reform  of  the  police  has  been  demonstrated,  stronger 
facts  in  support  of  this  can  nowhere  be  found  than  those  in  the  records  of  the 
Indigo  Commission. 

24.  Now,  if  the  police  could  be  better  organized,  better  selected,  better 
drilled,  trained,  and  disciplined,  having  better  pay,  promotion,  and  prospects 
than  at  present,  better  officered  and  supervised,  aud  imbued  altogether  with  a 
better  spirit;  if  ihe  staff  of  sub-divisional  officers  (already  strengthened,  we 
believe,  of  late)  were  still  further  increased,  then  much  would  be  done  towards 
the  prevention  and  suppression  of  the  evils  mentioned  —  evils  which  cause  dis- 
credit and  infinite  harm  to  the  indigo  system,  and  utterly  disorganize  the  rela- 
tions between  the  planters  and  Hie  ryots.  Indeed,  a  thorough  reform  of  the 
police  is  a  remedy  which  approaches  very  near  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  If 
protected  in  this  manner,  all  the  respectable  ryots  will  manage  for  themselves  im 
ret-ard  to  their  indigo  cultivation,  and  will  enier  into  suitable  engagements  with 
the  planter,  and  thus  all  may  yet  so  well ;  and  obviously  the  affording  of  such 
protection  and  the  prevention  of  violence,  so  that  both  parties  to  engagements 
may  in  peace  and  with  a  free  will,  settle  their  own  business  and  conduct  their 
own  trade,  must  e»er  be  one  of  the  fundamental  objects  of  the  administration. 

25.  Of  those  who  may  read  the  proceedings  of  this  inquiry,  many  will  think 
that  cases  of  violence  and  oppression  afford  proof  of  the  necessity  of  subjecting 
Europeans  resident  in  tbe  .Mofussil  to  the  same  criminal  law  with  tlie  natives. 
Now,  as  this  point  has  been  repeatedly  before  the  Legislature,  we  need  not  offer 
any  opinion  on  it.  But  we  must  observe  that  if  Europeans  commit  these 
offences,  and  if  the  magistrates  should  fail  to  prosecute  the  inquiry  an  I  to  prevent 
recurrence  of  such  things,  then  the  existing  state  of  the  oiuiinal  law  will 
hardly  furnish  a  sufficient  justification  fur  the  failure;  for,  as  justiee  of  the 
peace,  the  magistrate  htm  ample  power  to  investigate  aud  to  prosecute.  As  to 
prevention,  the  |>olice,  if  well  organized,  should  suffice  for  that.  It  appears  to 
us,  therefore,  that  whether  Europeans  be  or  be  not  subject  to  the  criminal  Jaw 
of  the  inofus-il,  the  magistrates  should  be  able  to  suppress  lawlessness  and 
violence  on  the  part  of  Europeans  or  of  any  one  else. 

2b*.  Then  we  think  that  this  inquiry  shows  that  a  general  disarming  of  natives 
(but  not  of  Europeans,  of  course)  ought  to  be  carried  out  in  Lower  Bengal  as 
has  been  done  in  Upper  India.  We  know,  indeed,  that  a  favourite  weapon  of 
tbe  agents  of  coercion  has  been  tbe  club.  It  is  not  of  course  possible,  nor  would 
it  be  desirable,  to  deprive  people  of  this.  But  in  most  of  the  affray  cases,  the 
spear  or  javelin  (Shurkie)  seems  to  be  largely  used. 

Now  we  consider  that  in  the  indigo  districts  especially,  all  natives  should  be 
deprived  of  such  weapons,  except  approved  or  licensed  persons. 

Jt  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  improvement  of  relations  between  the 
factory  and  the  people,  that  blood  should  never  again  be  shed  lu  an  indigo 
dispute,  and  that  lethal  weapons  should  never  again  be  usedin  affrays  between 
the  factory  servants  and  tbe  villagers.  We  would  ensure  this  by  resuming  these 
weapons  as  above  described. 

27.  We  also  consider  that  the  existing  law  regarding  affrays  should  be  ren- 
dered more  effective  to  reach  the  parties  who  are  the  real  instigators,  and  for 
whose  benefit  the  outrage  is  committed.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  say  more 
in  favour  of  such  a  law,  as  its  necessity  has  been  powerfully  urged  by  the 
Government  of  Bengal.  We  will  only  observe  that,  if  a  law  were  enacted,  sub- 
jecting 
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jecting  to  heavy  fine,  any  in6uential  person,  planter,  zemindar  or  other,  in 
whose  interest  an  affray  of  such  like  outrage  had  been  committed,  such  an 
enactment  would  properly  form  one  of  a  series  of  measures  which  are  needed 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  violence  occurring  in  future  in  connexion  with 
indigo  matters. 

28.  Then  we  are  of  opinion  that  while  on  the  one  hand  effectual  measures 
have  been  taken  for  the  protection  of  the  ryot,  on  the  other  hand  the  just 
interests  of  the  planter  should  be  guarded  and  cured  for. 

29.  The  precarious  nature  of  the  crop  in  Lower  Bengal,  the  critical  emer- 
gencies which  arise  in  the  cultivation  of  indigo,  have  been  shown  in  the  report. 
Similar  emergencies  may  arise  even  in  the  manufacture.  Thus  it  is  possible, 
and  does  actually  happen,  that  the  planter  is  involved  in  sudden  difficulties 
through  no  fault  of  his  own.  His  ryots  may  have  taken  advances,  and  then 
refuse  to  sow,  or  they  may  delay  to  sow  within  the  few  hours,  during  which  idone 
the  sowing  for  a  season's  crop  will  be  possible.  There  is  hardly  any  other 
product,  the  culture  of  which  is  liable  to  such  a  crisis  as  this.  Then  in  the 
midst  of  the  manufacturing  season  the  hired  labourer  may  absent  himself,  or, 
contrary  to  agreement,  strike  for  higher  wages.  The  ryot  (especially  if  as  sug- 
gested, he  received  a  considerable  payment,  whether  a  crop  is  cut  or  not)  may 
refuse  to  exert  himself  in  the  ease  of  inundation  or  destructive  accidents.  Now, 
it  appears  to  us  that  wherever  the  conduct  of  any  business  is  from  its  nature 
critical,  wherever  breach  of  contract  would,  if  not  immediately  redressed,  cause 
irreparable  loss  or  inconvenience  to  the  opposite  party,  the  policy  of  the  law 
has  been  to  render  such  breach  of  contract  liable  to  criminal  penalties.  Such 
has  been  the  prim  iple  followed  in  the  case  of  domestic  servants,  of  workmen, 
of  railway  labourers,  and,  as  we  understand,  in  the  case  of  coffee-phinters,  and 
recently  this  appears  to  have  been  the  principle  which  guided  the  Legislature 
in  passing  the  summary  and  temporary  Act  for  indigo  cultivation  during  the 
season  of  1860.  If  the" principle  has  been  correctly  described  above,  then  we 
submit  that  it  applies  in  the  case  of  the  cultivation  ami  manufacture  of  indigo 
as  much  as  to  any  case  whatever.  Indeed,  we  believe  that  in  none  of  the  cases 
in  which  the  principle  has  been  sanctioned,  is  the  business  more  critical,  or 
the  inconvenience  more  immediate,  or  the  loss  more  difficult  ol  reparation, 
than  in  the  case  of  indigo  cultivation. 

30.  We  would  therefore  recommend  that  the  Act  XI.  of  1860,  rendering 
breaches  of  contract  to  cultivate  indigo  criminally  punishable  by  the  magistrate, 
be  made  permanent  with  certain  modifications.  And  we  would  extend  it  to 
breaches  of  contract  to  manufacture  indigo,  so  that  a  ryot  who  has  engaged  to 
cultivate,  or  a  labourer  who  has  engaged  to  manufacture,  may  be  by  law  com- 
pelled summarily  to  fulfil  his  engagement. 

31.  If  it  be  urged,  in  opposition  to  the  enactment  of  such  a  law,  that  the  crop 
is  unremunerative  to  the  ryot,  that  the  ryot  is  not  practically  free,  that  force  and 
violence  are  alreadv  used,  that  the  police  are  inefficient,  that  the  plauter  is 
already  the  stronger  party,  then  we  would  beg  that  the  matters  previously  urged 
may  be  borne  in  mind,  and  we  submit  that  these  objections,  however  applicable 
under  the  system  heretofore  existing,  will  not  apply  to  that  reformed  system 
which  we  seek  to  introduce.  If  the  improvements  which  we  urge  shall  be 
carried  out  (and  unless  they  are  carried  out,  more  or  less,  we  fear  that  the  very 
existence  of  indigo  cultivation  at  all  will  be  jeopardised),  then  we  submit  that 
the  cultivation  will  be  remunerative  to  the  ryot ;  that  the  ryot  will  be  a  perfectly 
free  agent,  that  force  and  oppression  will  no'  longer  be  possible,  that  the  police 
will  not  be  inefficient.  And,  lastly,  however  powerfully  the  planter  may  have 
heretofore  been,  yet  he  is  not  now  the  stronger  party,  as  compared  with  the  ryot 
Indeed,  the  ryots  have  shown  themselves  to  be  aware  of  their  own  rights  and 
interests,  and  resolute  in  using  their  physical  force  and  numerical  strength  in 
resistance  to  anything  like  coercion. 

32.  Then  it  maybe  objected  that  the  new  civil  procedure  is  prompt  and 
summary  ;  that  the  old  delay  of  the  law  is  now  done  away  with  ;  and  that  the 
present  law  will  afford  the  planter  all  the  redress  he  can  lequire.  Now,  we  are 
fully  sensible  of  the  improvement  which  has  been  effected  in  the  civil  procedure, 
though  it  remains  to  he  seen  whether  justice  will  in  practice  be  speedy.  13ut 
facility  and  speed  in  obtaining  justice,  are  not  sufficient  incases  where  the  breach 
of  particular  contracts  is  specially  and  peculiarly  productive  of  loss  or  incon- 
venience. In  cases  of  this  class,  tlie  law  has  prescribed  criminal  penalties  in  order 
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to  deter  parties  from  breaking  such  engagements.  It  is  the  moral  effect  of 
threatened  punishment  that  is  needed.  At  the  Presidency  of  Calcutta  there  are 
small  cause  courts,  and  every  possible  facility  for  obtaining  justice ;  still  the 
criminal  penalties  are  needed  for  servants  who  abscond  fro  in  service,  and  for 
workmen  who  desert  their  work. 

33.  It  may  be  asked  why  should  criminal  penalties  be  enacted  to  enforce  con- 
tracts to  cultivate  indigo,  when  there  is  no  such  law  for  contracts  to  cultivate 
any  other  crop.  To  this  we  would  reply  that,  in  the  first  place,  with  no  other 
crop  is  the  culture  affected  by  such  emergencies,  as  with  indigo.  Rice  or  jute, 
or  other  product?,  do  not,  like  indigo,  need  to  be  sown  on  the  instant,  after  a 
particular  shower.  Such  products  are  so*.»n  in  the  rainy  season,  and  the  sowings 
may  be  completed  to-day,  or  to-morrow,  or  the  next  clay,  or  the  day  after  that. 
But  with  indigo  the  sowing  must  be  completed  within  a  few  hours,  or  it  may 
prove  a  failure.  So  it  often  happens  in  cutting.  Much  of  the  plant  is  grown 
on  the  river  side.  Frequently  the  liver  may  be  rising  just  as  the  plant  is  being 
cut.  If  there  be  the  least  delay,  the  crop  may  be  damaged  or  destroyed  by 
inundation. 

34.  Jn  the  next  place,  with  indigo  the  cultivation  has  to  be  arranged  for,  and 
the  manufacture  to  be  managed  by  the  same  capitalist.  This  is  not  the  case  with 
other  produce  generally.  With  an  article  like  rice,  the  village  banker  may 
advance  some  money  to  the  ryot  on  the  security  of  the  crop  ;  and  the  lender 
may  take  a  part  of  the  crop  in  payment,  but  beyond  the  repayment  of  the  loan, 
he  has  no  interest  in  the  crop.  If  the  ryot  fail  to  sow  or  to  raise  a  crop,  the 
banker  will  nevertheless  sue  the  ryot,  and  recover  his  own  with  interest.  But  the 
indigo  planter  advances  cash,  not  to  trade  in  money  and  the  interest  thereof,  but 
to  ensure  the  delivery  of  a  certain  quantity  of  plant.  It  is  in  the  plant  that  the 
planter's  hi  pes  centre.  It  is  for  this  that  he  invests  capital  in  building  factories, 
and  maintains  expensive  establishments.  If  therefore  there  be  a  failure  of  the 
plant,  ti  e  planter  loses  not  only  the  sums  he  has  advanced  (which  may  be  of  com- 
paratively lesser  consequence),  but  the  season's  profit,  for  the  sake  of  which  so 
much  capital  has  been  sunk,  so  much  current  expense  incurred.  If  such  a  loss 
occur  it  will  be  of  little  use  to  the  planter  to  sue  the  ryot  for  recovery  of  advances. 
Such  recoveiy  would  not  cover  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  damage  sustained 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  liabilities  incurred  by  the  indigo  planter,  and  the 
stake  held  by  him  in  the  culture,  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  limited  risk  run 
by  those  who  lend  money  to  cultivators  ot  land.  We  therefore  confidently  submit 
that,  in  this  very  important  respect,  the  production  of  indigo  is,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  widely  different  from  the  case  of  any  other  product  in  Lower  Bengal. 

35.  Further,  it  may  be  said  that  if  a  law  of  this  nature  be  enacted  for  indigo 
contracts,  it  may  be  equally  required  for  silk  contracts,  and  perhaps  other 
similar  contracts.  Doubtless  this  is  true.  And  if  the  just  protection  of  the  silk 
interest,  or  other  interest  similarly  circumstanced  with  indigo,  should  require  a 
special  contract  law,  such  lawful  assistance  might,  wo  think,  with  good  policy  be 
conceded. 

30*.  Lastly,  although  the  practice  of  advances  by  indigo  planters  to  ryots  is 
not  a  desirable  one,  and  might  with  advantage  be  discontinued,  still  we  appre- 
hend that  as,  by  the  custom  of  the  country,  nothing  can  be  done  without  cash 
advances,  these  will  have  to  be  continued.  Then  if  the  planters  should  (as  we 
hope  they  will)  consent  to  grant  the  amount  of  advances  to  the  ryot  absolutely, 
whether  the  crop  yield  that  value  or  not,  whereby  the  risk  now  borne  by  the  ryot 
will  be  tramferred  to  the  planter;  then  we  observe  that  an  ill-disposed  ryot  will 
have  a  certain  degree  of  temptation  to  neglect  his  cultivation,  being  assured 
beforehand  of  a  fixed  payment.  Now  this,  inevitable  disadvantage,  in  a  scheme 
that  is  otherwise  excellent,  will  be  removed  by  a  special  law,  such  as  we  recom- 
mend. If  a  ryot  shall  try  to  abuse  the  advantage  conceded  to  him,  the  planter 
will  have  a  real  means  of  redress.  And  the  consciousness  of  this  would,  we 
believe,  render  planters  more  ready  to  make  to  the  ryot  those  concessions 
which  are  so  desirable. 

37.  For  all  these  reasons  we  recommend  that  a  law  like  that  of  Act  XI. 
of  I860,  be  enacted  for  indigo  contracts.  We  anticipate  that  under  the  better 
system  which  must  now  be  introduced,  such  a  law  will  seldom  have  to  be 
actually  enforced  ;  and  that  numerous  cases  like  those  which  occurred  in  Kish- 
naghur  district,  and  which  were  much  to  be  regretted,  would  not  occur  in 
future.  The  moral  effect  of  such  an  enactment  would  suffice,  in  ordinary  times,  to 
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induce  ryots  to  fulfil  their  engagements,  and  would  give  confidence  to  the  planting 
interest,  at  a  time  when  severe  sacrifices  are  demanded  of  it. 

38.  When  a  similar  law  was  enacted  in  1835,  it  did,  we  believe,  work  well, 
and  was  approved  by  the  Government  of  the  time.  It  was  afterwards  repealed 
because  it  was  thought  to  operate  prejudicially  to  the  ryot.  But  with  the 
improvements  which  we  hope  to  pee  effected,  the  ryot  will  be  in  a  good  and 
independent  position  ;  and  there  wiil  be  no  fear  of  the  law  pressing  more  hardly 
upon  him  than  it  does  upon  domestic  servants,  artificers,  and  labourers. 

39.  But  if  a  law  on  the  principle  of  Act  XI  of  I860  be  enacted,  we  do  not 
think  that  the  taking  of  a  cash  advance,  which  is,  by  the  present  law,  the  test 
of  a  contract  having  been  made,  would  suit  as  a  primary  condition  in  a  per- 
manent law.  Such  a  provision  would  tend  to  render  permanent  the  vicious 
system  of  advances  which  now  pervades  every  description  of  work,  and  every 
kind  of  transaction,  whether  it  be  the  Government  manufacture  of  opium  and 
salt,  the  making  of  indigo,  and  indeed  every  thing  else.  The  condition  should  bo 
a  regular  contract  to  cultivate,  or  a  contract  to  manufacture.  And  measures 
should  l>e  taken  to  ensure  the  contract  being  regular  and  bond  fide. 

40.  After  all  the  doubts  which  have  been  thrown,  sometimes  cornctly,  some- 
times incorrectly,  on  the  voluntary  nature  of  contracts  to  cultivate  indigo, 
we  consider  it  of  the  utmost  importance  to  mcouragc  the  registration  of  these 
contiacts,  if  such  is  by  any  means  practicable  without  being  felt  as  an  oppres- 
sion by  the  ryot.  Let  a  ryot  appear  befb-.e  a  responsible  officer  of  Govern- 
ment, and  attest  his  engagement,  and  the  terms  thereof,  aud  then  there  will  be 
no  doubt  as  to  its  reality,  and  there  need  be  no  hesitation  in  punishing  him  if 
he  should  break  it.  We  know  that  some  planters  doubt  the  practicability  of 
registering  contracts  with  so  many  hundreds  of  ryots.  But  some,  and  among 
them  (as  we  understand)  Mr.  Janus  Forlong,  consider  that  this  mi^ht  be  prac- 
ticable. This  opinion  is  held  by  the  experienced  officer  (Mr.  A.  Grote)  who  was 
Commissioner  of  the  Nuddea  Division,  which  contains  the  two  largest  indigo 
districts.  And,  as  is  well  known,  Mr.  F.  Beaufort,  an  officer  of  great  experience 
in  questions  of  this  sort,  recommcuded  the  same  thing.  Sub-divi>ional  officers 
might  be  deputed  to  the  spot  at  the  season  when  the  contracts  are  chiefly  made, 
and  they  might  conduct  the  registration.  But  no  polico  official,  nor  any  officer 
below  the  rank  of  a  subordinate  judicial  officer,  should  be  entrusted  with  the 
duty.  Then  the  planter  would  not  require  to  register  the  contracts  with  all  the 
ryots.  He  would  easily  select  those  cases  in  which  registration  would  be 
desirable.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  would  every  ryot  desire  to  have  registration. 
Again,  perhaps  head  ryots  (Gantetdars)  might  register  in  behalf  of  their  subordi- 
nate ryots.  It  that  case,  however,  it  might  be  difficult  to  render  any  one 
personally  responsible  except  the  Ganteedar.  No  doubt  the  Ganteedar  might 
declare  himself  responsible  if  any  of  his  constituents  broke  their  contracts, 
though  perhaps  there  might  be  hesitation,  even  then,  in  punishing  the  Ganteedar 
for  the  misfeasance  of  the  ryot.  At  all  events,  however,  we  believe  that  regis- 
tration to  a  sufficient  extent  would  be  practicable.  We  admit  that  if  the  con- 
tracts are  to  be  registered  at  a  remote  station,  then  the  inconvenience  would 
more  than  counterbalance  the  advantage.  But  if  more  European  officers  are 
appointed  to  act  on  the  spot,  as  we  hope  they  will  be,  then  there  ought  not  to  be 
any  particular  trouble  in  the  registration.  And  we  believe  that  a  district  officer 
(that  is  magistrate  and  collector)  could  by  a  judicious  distribution  of  his  judicial 
subordinates,  manage  to  have  officers  at  hand  to  register  indigo  contracts  at  the 
proper  season.  And  if  the  registering  officers  were  on  the  spot,  their  verification 
and  identification  of  the  parties  should  be  simple  and  easy. 

41.  We  are  aware  that  the  Indian  Law  Commission  in  1835  considered  this 
question;  and  that  the  President  (Lord  Macaulay)  objected  to  registration, 
while  some  of  the  members  were  in  favour  of  it.  But  the  registration  then  pro- 
posed was  of  a  very  comprehensive  character ;  every  contract  to  cultivate  indigo 
was  to  be  invalid  unless  registered.  We  do  not  venture  to  go  so  far.  We  only 
say  that  legal  provision  should  be  made  for  registering  ;  that  facilities  should  be 
offered  therefor  ;  and  that  special  penal  consequences  should  be  attached  to  the 
breach  of  a  contract  thus  registered.  Registration  of  agreements  under  certain 
circumstances  has  found  favour  in  all  countries,  and  especially  in  India. 

42.  We  would  then  make  the  breach  of  a  registered  contract  to  cultivate 
mdigo  punishable  by  a  magistrate,  but  not  any  other  contract  except  a  regis- 
t_red  one.  It  would  be  very  desirable  to  make  the  terms  of  such  contracts 
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explicit,  so  as  to  include  the  whole  process  of  cultivating,  from  the  ploughing 
to  the  cutting,  and  delivery  at  the  factory.  We  <lo  not  think  that  registration  of 
agreements  on  the  part  of  coolies  to  manufacture  indigo  would  be  necessary. 
We  would,  however,  have  breaches  of  such  agreements  punished  by  a  magistrate, 
in  the  earae  manner  a*  breaches  of  contract  on  the  part  of  workmen  or  domestic 
servants. 

43.  While  recommending  a  law  prescribing  criminal  penalties  for  the  breach 
of  registered  contracts  to  cultivate  indigo  ;  and  while  also  admitting  the  great 
improvement  made  in  the  ordinary  civil  proceedure ;  we  anticipate  that  there 
will  prol«bly  arise  cases,  or  classes  of  cases,  for  wliich  some  special  measures 
will  be  desirable.  There  are,  we  brieve,  in  many  indigo  concerns,  contracts 
made  by  ryots,  previously  to  the  present  year,  to  cultivate  iadigo  for  various 
periods  or  terms  of  years  not  yet  expired.  Such  contracts  "ill  probably  be  found 
to  have  been  made  by  the  ryots  according  to  the  understanding,  at  the  time 
existing,  of  the  relation*  between  the  planter  and  the  ryot.  In  the  present  state 
of  feeling  among  the  people,  it  api>cars  not  impossible  that  some  of  these  con- 
tracts might  be  disputed  or  repudiated  by  the  ryot.  Without  attempting  to  form 
any  opinion  on  the  validity  or  otherwise  of  such  contracts,  a  matter  which  must 
depend  upon  the  merit  of  cas.s,  we  t-tWl  think  that  the  occurrence  of  such  dis- 
putes should  be  watched.  If  in  any  district  a  considerable  number  of  these  con- 
tracts should  be  disputed,  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  depute  some  competent 
and  selected  officers  to  try  promptly  on  the  spot  any  suits  that  might  be  brought, 
and  to  carry  out  their  decisions  with  effect.  The  course  to  be  pursued,  how- 
ever, should  be  well  considered,  because  the  settlement  of  one  case  at  the  outset 
night  govern  the  decision  of  a  great  number  of  other  cases. 

44.  Act  X.  of  1840,  wliich  abolishes  the  power  previously  vested  in  a  land- 
lord of  summoning  his  tenant  for  the  payment  of  rent,  lias  been  much  complained 
of  by  planter^,  as  iuterieriug  with  their  manorial  influence  over  the  ryot ;  and 
evidence  on  the  point  has  been  tendered.  We  admit  the  importance  in  many 
wa»  s  of  preserving  the  infl  uence  of  the  landlord  over  his  tenantry  ;  but  we  trust 
that  whether  they  have  the  power  of  snniinoning  vested  in  them  by  law  or  not, 
the  landholders  will  still  exercise  great  influence.  We  do  not  wish  to  elevate 
the  peasant  at  the  expense  of  the  upper  class;  but  the  peasant  is  entitled  to  a 
certain  degree  of  protection.  And  many  experitneed  men  think  that  the 
add  tional  protection  afford*  d  by  the  new  law  was  really  needed  iu  Bengal.  We 
do  not  see,  moreover,  how  this  law  affects  the  planters  more  than  other  land- 
lords, and  on  the  whole  we  refrain  bom  offering  any  recommendation  on  this 
head.  We  have  done  enough  in  drawing  attention  to  the  subject,  and  we  should 
hesitate,  as  at  present  inlormed,  to  do  more. 

45.  But  now  that  indigo  planters  have  become  large  landed  proprietors,  and 
indeed  form  a  very  important  section  in  the  bud-holding  community,  it  is  evident 
that  the  indigo  inteiest  has  become  bound  up  iu  the  tenure  of  land. 

46.  As  the  planters  have,  in  common  with  other  landlords,  been  deprived  of 
the  power  of  suinmouing  ryots,  we  would  venture  to  draw  the  attention  of 
Government  to  the  speedy  recovery  ol  rent 6.  Jf  |>ower  be  taken  from  the  land- 
lord, it  is  the  more  necessary  that  the  law  shouid  afford  prompt  redress.  We 
know  that  attention  was  given  to  this  point  in  the  framing  of  Act  XI  of  1860. 
And  we  trust  that  adequate  machinery  may  be  available  for  ensuring  the 
expeditious  recovery  of  rent,  as  the  matter  deeply  atiects  the  settlement  of 
European  capitalists  in  the  interior. 

47.  Then  we  think  it  very  desirable,  even  necessary,  that  some  special  agency 
be  appointed  to  sec,  on  the  oue  hand,  that  no  violence  occurs  in  indigo  cases ;  that 
no  oppression  is  practised  towards  the  ryots  ;  that  the  prevention  and  cure  of  the 
evils  which  have  hitherto  existed  is  thorough  and  complete ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  to  see  that  the  just  interests  of  the  planter  are  not  sacrificed  ;  that  contracts 
duly  made  with  him  are  fulfilled  ;  that  disputes  relative  to  indigo  are  speedily 
settled.  For  the  establishment  of  proper  relations  between  planters  and  ryots 
it  is  essential  that  all  the  above  objects  be  secured ;  but  in  the  first  instance 
great  care  and  watchfulness  will  be  required.  We  doubt  whether  the  district 
authorities,  heavily  tasked  as  they  are,  can  adequately  accomplish  this  task. 
Whenever  any  special  difficulty  has  arisen,  it  has  been  customary  to  appoint  a 
special  agency,  and  this  has  been  done  occasionally  with  eminent  success  in 
Bengal.  We  anticipate  that  such  a  plan  would  succeed  in  the  indigo  districts. 
The  necessity  of  a  reference  on  the  spot  is  one  of  the  few  points  on  which 
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both  parties  agree.  On  behalf  of  the  Ranter,  it  is  said,  that  there  being  no 
qualified  officer  at  hand  to  apply  to  for  aid,  force  or  intimidation  is  resorted  to. 
On  behalf  of  the  ryots  k  is  said,  that  there  is  no  sufficient  authority  at.  hau  l  to 
aifoid  retire**  and  protection.  We  recommend  then  that  one  or  more  additional 
and  specially  selected  European  officers  be  stationed  for  the  present  in  centrical 
and  convenient  localities  in  each  of  the  principal  indigo  districts.  To  ihese 
officers  skould  be  entrusted  the  inspection  of  the  indigo  system,  the  speedy 
decision  of  disputes,  civil  or  criminal,  regarding  all  indigo  cases,  the  prevention 
of  violence  and  oppression  of  all  kinds.  They  would  reside  in  the  interior  or 
localitie  s  conveniently  situated  to  factories  and  indigo  villages,  and  would  be 
generally,  though  severally,  responsible  for  ensuring  obedience  to  the  law  in  the 
above  matters.  Such  officers  might  be  vested  with  judicial,  criminal,  and  fiscal 
powers,  exactly  like  the  deputy  and  assistant  commissioners  in  the  non- 
regulation  provinces,  to  administer  the  law  relating  to  indigo  cases  ;  whether  the 
case  belonged  to  the  department  of  civil  justice,  of*  polics,  or  of  revenue.  In 
each  of  these  departments  the  special  officer  would  be  subordinate  to  the  regular 
constituted  authority;  that  is,  in  police  and  revenue  matters,  he  would  be  sub- 
ordinate to  the  magistrate,  and  injudicial  matters  to  tiie  eivil  judge.  Such  an 
officer  on  the  spot  would  afford  valuable  aid  to  the  ordinary  authorities  ;  and  this, 
without  at  all  interfering  with  the  jurisdictions  already  existing.  As  soon  as  all 
habits  of  violence  and  oppression  had  been  eradicated  and  satisfactory  relations 
established  (as  it  might  be  hoped  they  soon  would  be),  then  these  additional  and 
special  officers  might  be  dispensed  with. 

48.  Lastly,  we  venture  to  advise  that  one  <  flicer  of  ability  and  experience  be 
appointed  special  commissioner  of  indigo  affairs  in  Lower  Bengal.  His  chief 
function  would  be  to  travel  about  in  the  indigo  districts,  to  ascertain  on  the  spot 
the  exact  state  of  affairs  in  relation  to  indigo,  and  report,  as  often  as  need  be,  to 
the  Lieutenant  Governor.  His  main  duty  wotdd  i>e  that  of  a  responsible 
Inspector  General. 

49.  Such  an  officer  would  exercise  no  direct  authority  over  the  local  officers, 
and  would  interfere  with  no  existing  juiisdict  on.  His  function  would  he  to 
ascertain  and  report  to  the  Government  of  Bengal  If  oppression  or  malpractices 
wen-  springing  up  in  any  district,  he  would  report  the  circumstances.  If  the 
law  relating  to  indigo  were  being  misunderstood  anywhere,  he  would  draw  at- 
tention to  it.  If  unreasonable  apprehension  were  arising  ia  the  minds  of  the 
ryots,  he  would  allay  it. 

The  Govenment  would  be  thus  kept  constantly  informed  of  the  real  state  of 
things  in  the  indigo  villages,  and  with  this  information  available,  such  remedies 
as  might  appear  necessury  could  be  applied  from  time  to  time.  Such  an  officer 
would  be  of  the  utmost  use,  until  the  time  shall  arrive  when  the  relations  be- 
tween planter  and  ryot  are  placed  on  a  satisfactory  footing. 

50.  Bnl  we  believe  that  at  the  present  time  the  appointment  of  a  well-selected 
special  commissioner  is  of  urgent  importance.  It  appears  that  in  many  districts 
the  mind  of  the  indigo  ryots  are  in  an  excited  shite;  although  certainly,  no  new 
cause  of  discontent  or  excitement  has  arisen  lately  ;  and  unfounded  appre- 
hensions seem  to  spring  up  mnong  the  ryots  as  to  the  consequence  of  cultivating 
indigo  in  future.  A  spirit  of  continuation  is  abroad  among  them,  and  intimi- 
dation is  likely  to  be  resorted  to  by  some  persons.  If  any  excitement  of  this 
kind  should  become  general  among  an  ignorant  and  credulous  class,  there  is  but 
little  chance  of  terms  being  listened  to  by  them,  or  of  salutary  reform  being  in- 
troduced in  the  system  of  indigo  planting.  A  contest  might  arise  be; ween 
planter  and  ryot  regarding  unfulfilled  contracts ;  and  then  a  struggle  wovdd 
commence  between  planner  and  ryot  in  their  respective  capacities  of  landlord  and 
tenant.  The  planters  are  now  so  largely  concerned  in  the  proprietorship  of  laud 
that  any  general  contest  which  might  arise  regarding  the  cultivation  of  indigo, 
would,  hi  all  probability,  extend  to  the  payment  of  rent,  and  the  right  of  occu- 
pancy. A  struggle  of  this  kind  would,  of  course,  be  most  injurious  to  both 
parties,  and  specially  to  the  planters.  Such  contingencies  will,  we  hope,  not  occur 
at  all  ;  but  we  imagine  it  to  be  an  important  object  to  obviate  or  diminish  the 
chance  of  their  occurrence.  And  it  would,  we  submit,  be  worthy  of  the  admin- 
istration to  ward  off  by  judicious  precautions  any  crisis  of  this  kind. 

5d .  It  is  evident  that  the  ordinary  courts  could  uot  easily  avert  such  a  state  of 
thir.gs.  They  couldr  only  interfere  after  some  breach  of  the  peace  had  occurred ; 
or  until  exacerbation  between  the  parties  had  proceeded  to  a  serious  extent. 
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It  is  under  such  circumstances  then  that  a  Special  Commissioner  can  most  bene- 
ficinlly  act. 

52.  In  the  event  then  of  any  such  state  of  things  as  that  we  have  indicated 
threatening  to  arise  in  any  indigo  district,  we  would  earnesty  recommend  that  a 
special  commissioner  be  immediately  appointed  to  allay  excitement  among  the 
ryots,  to  ascrriain  exactly  what  terms  they  require,  and  to  lenrn  whether  any 
mediation  between  them  and  the  planters  is  possible.  The  success  of  such  a 
measure  would  depend  of  course  on  the  judgment  and  ability  of  the  Special 
Commissioner.  But  we  entertain  a  good  hope  that  a  really  able  officer  would 
succeed,  and  would  secure  the  confidence  of  l>oth  parties.  We  believe  that 
the  planters,  as  a  body,  are  really  alive  to  the  realities  of  the  situation,  and 
are  willing  to  make  reasonable  concessions  to  the  ryots.  And  if  on  their 
side  the  ryots  can  really  be  satisfied  regarding  all  this,  it  may  be  expected 
that  they  would  be  willing  to  continue  to  cultivate.  If  a  special  commissioner 
could  materially  assist  in  affecting  a  satisfactory  settlement,  great  good  would  be 
thereby  effected. 

53.  We  would  now  respectfully  submit  these  various  matters  for  the  decision 
of  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Bengal.  We  are  indeed  fully  alive  to  the  many 
improvements  which  have  been,  and  are  being,  introduced  into  all  parts  of  the 
administration  in  the  Mofussil.  And  we  therefore  entertain  a  confident  hope 
that  recommendation*  designed  to  secure  justice  between  contending  parties ; 
to  prevent  violence  and  oppression;  to  compose  dissensions ;  to  settle  disputes; 
and  to  save  important  interests  from  nun,  will  meet  with  his  Honor's  favour- 
able consideration. 

(signed)       R.  Temple, 

IV.  F.  Fcrgusson, 

Calcutta,  Members  of  the  Indigo  Commission. 

27  August  1860. 


Minute  by  Mr.  Fergusson. 

I  dissrnt  from  the  Report  adopted  by  my  colleagues  for  reasons  stated  below. 
I  have  joined  with  Mr.  Temple  in  a  Minute  recommending  the  measures  which 
we  deem  advisable  and  necessary  to  ward  off  the  calamity  in  which  I  appre- 
hend not  only  indigo  planting,  but  the  whole  agricultural  and  landed  interests  of 
Lower  Bengal  are  likely  to  be  involved,  unless  measures  are  promptly  taken  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  delusions  and  excitement  under  which  the  people  are  now 
labouring. 

My  reasons  for  dissenting  from  the  Report  are — 

That  it  leads  to  the  inference  that  planters  as  a  body  are  lawless,  the  evidence 
affecting  only  some  out  of  a  number. 

That  although  I  admit  there  has  been  no  general  bias  against  planters  on  the 
part  of  the  officials,  yet  particular  instances  of  undue  interference  have  been 
shown  which,  operating  on  the  minds  of  an  ignorant  peasantry,  have  been  most 
detrimental  to  the  planter,  particularly  in  the  present  season. 

The  recent  crisis,  though  accelerated  by  an  unfounded  belief  on  the  part  of  the 
ryot  that  the  Government  was  opposed  to  the  cultivation  of  indigo,  must  have 
sooner  or  later  occurred  owing  to  the  disturbance  which  has  taken  place  on  the 
relative  returns  to  the  ryot  from  indigo  as  compared  with  cereals  and  other  cul- 
tivation, and  the  planters  would  have  done  well  had  they  paid  earlier  attention  to 
the  above  facts  and  met  the  ryot  with  a  more  proportionate  remuneration.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  the  cultivation  of  opium  and  the  manufacture  of  salt. 

The  Report  finds  generally  the  inexpediency  of  appointing  European  gentle- 
men resident  in  the  Mofussil  as  honorary  magistrates,  whereas  I  think  the  inex- 
pediency should  be  limited  simply  until  such  time  as  the  question  between  indigo 
planter  and  ryot  is  put  on  a  more  satisfactory  footing.  When  this  is  done,  in  my 
opinion,  not  only  should  Europeans  but  also  native  gentlemen  be  appointed 
justices  of  the  peace,  with  a  jurisdiction  limited  as  in  England. 

I  further  dissent  from  the  language  and  tone  of  the  Report  even  as  to  those 
points  the  truth  of  which  I  do  not  dispute,  for  the  reason  that  the  language  and 
tone  tend  to  give  a  colouring,  and  to  lead  to  conclusions  not  proved  from  the 
facts. 

I  would 
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I  would  especially  refer  to  the  views  in  the  Report  as  to  the  relative  position 
of  ryot  and  zemindar  as  tending  to  disturb  the  acknowledged  principles  of  the 
permanent  settlement,  and  to  suggest  to  the  ryot  notions  of  rights  incompatible 
with  his  real  position  and  with  the  contract,  made  by  that  settlement,  between 
zemindar  and  Government.  This,  in  my  opinion,  may  lead  to  disturbances,  the 
extent  and  consequences  of  which  cannot  be  foreseen. 

For  these  reasons  I  have  deemed  it  my  duty  to  dissent  from  the  Report,  and 
to  record  my  views  thereon. 

Calcutta,  25  August  18C0.  W.  F.  Fergusson. 


Minutb  by  the  President,  concurred  in  by  Mr.  Sale  and  Baboo  C.  M.  Chattcrjee. 

Our  remarks  on  our  colleague  Mr.  Fergusson's  Minute  will  be  very  brief,  and 
are  only  designed  to  prevent  misunderstanding. 

As  regards  the  remarks  of  our  colleague  "  on  the  language  and  tone  "  of  the 
Report,  which  "  tend  to  give  a  colouring  and  lead  to  conclusions  not  proved 
from  the  facts,"  we  have  only  to  say  that  the  mass  of  evidence  has  been  by  us 
carefully  analyzed  and  impartially  weighed.  No  conclusion  is  drawn  which  is 
not  based  on  good  evidence,  and  we  must  leave  the  Government  and  the  public 
to  judge  whether  the  conclusions,  so  supported,  do  not  justify  the  tone  of  the 
Report.  As  regards  our  colleague's  remarks  on  the  permanent  settlement,  we 
emphatically  disclaim  any  intention  of  disturbing  or  impugning  the  acknowledged 
principles  of  that  great  measure.  Our  views  as  to  the  relative  position  of  ryot 
and  zemindar  are,  we  submit,  borne  out  by  the  Statute  Law,  and  by  the  common 
custorn  of  the  country ;  moreover,  in  discussing  the  merits  of  Act  X  of  1859,  we 
have  thought  it  necessary,  in  the  interest  of  the  zemindars,  to  solicit  the  attention 
of  Government  to  two  of  its  most  important  sections,  and  we  have  suggested 
nothing  to  the  ryot  incompatible  with  his  real  position,  or  with  the  zemindar's 
rights. 

W.  S.  Seton-Kair,  c.s. 
J.  Sale. 

Calcutta,  27  August  1860.  C.  M.  Chatterjee. 


I  iiav£  not  any  remarks  to  offer  on  the  subject. 
27  August  1860. 


jR.  Temple. 
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Joy  Kissun  Mookerjee  - 
flaronath  Rai 
E.  Prestwicb,  Esq. 
Harris  Ch.  Mookerjee  - 
Umesh  Chunder  Roy  - 
Rai  Krishna  Mittra 
E.  Oe  Latour,  Esq.,  C.  S. 
Alex.  Forbes,  Esq. 

C.  Chapman,  Esq.,  C.  S. 


Magistrate,  Collector,  and 

Salt  Agent,  Cuttack. 
Indigo  Broker  - 
Deputy  Clerk,  Legislative 

Council. 
Late  Magistrate  of  Tirhoot- 
Ditto       -        Pubna  - 
Zemindar,  Hooghly  - 

Ditto  Jessore 
Planter  - 

Editor,  "  Hindu  Patriot"  - 
Zemindar,  Kishnagur 
Ryot,  Nuddea  - 
Judge,  24-Pergunnahs 
Planter,  now  editor  of  the 

"  Hurkaru." 
Collector  of  Customs  - 
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260 

263 
255 
256 
258 
250 
200 
261 
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270 

277 


Note  The  total  number  of  witnesses  appears  greater  than  that  mentioned  in  the  Report. 

The  explanation  of  this  apparent  discrepancy  is,  that  when  the  examination  of  any  witness  was 
resumed  after  an  interval  of  some  days,  such  a  witness,  in  this  list,  has  been  reckoned  twice  over. 
The  actual  number  of  witnesses  examined  is  134. 


GLOSSARY  of  Tbkms  used  in  tho  Evidence  and  the  Appendix  (the  commonest  terms  are  not  entered,  such  as 
Sahib,  Cutcherry,  nor  are  those  which  are  fully  explained  in  the  text  or  evidence). 


Abnd— Cultivation  ;  a  cultivated  place. 
Abadkar — One  who  cultivates  or  clears  jungle. 
vlyraij—Hindu  month,  from  middle  of  November  to  mid- 
dle of  December. 
Abn-ab — Extra  cesses  levied  by  zemindars. 
Amn — Native  servant  who  measures  lands. 
Am/a — Plural  of  Amil;  Native  officials  in  general. 
Avxubmma — A  written  order;  often  an  order  to  take 
on  of  land  previous  to  the  grant  of  a  regular 

Anna— Sixteenth  part  of  a  rupee;  equal  to  one  penny  half- 
penny in  English. 
Anti — A  bundle. 

Arki—A  measure  of  grain,  generally  two  maunds. 

Atkar — First  month  of  rainy  season,  from  middle  of  June 
to  middle  of  July. 

AMami—  Usually  a  defendant,  but  in  these  papers  a  culti- 
vator under  engagement. 

Amin— Hindu  month,  from  middle  of  September  to  mid- 
dle of  October. 

Athehala  ghur —  A  house  with  four  verandahs,  or  verandahs 
all  round  ;  tit.  an  eight-roofed  house. 

Aumon — Late  rice  crop  sown  or  planted  in  deep  lands  in 
June  or  July,  and  reaped  from  the  end  of  November  to 
the  end  of  January. 

Aou*—  Early  rice  crop  sown  on  high  lands  in  April  or  May, 
and  reaped  in  July  and  August. 

Baitakh  -  First  month  of  Hindu  year,  from  middle  of  April 
to  middle  of  May. 

Bate — Various. 

Beegah — About  one-third  of  an  acre. 
Bteta — Raised  earth  on  which  a  native  house  is  usually 
built. 

Bhadro— Hindu  month,  from  middle  of  August  to  middle 
of  September. 

B\da— Agricultural  instrument,  very  like  a  horse  rake,  but 
which  performs  the  office  of  the  "scuffler." 
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Uiik — A  measure  of  grain ;  four  maunds. 

Bramuttur — Rent-free  land  originally  given  to  Brahmins, 

but  now  often  held  through  purchase  by  men  of  all 

castes. 

Burkandaze — The  lowest  officer  in  the  police  establish- 
ment; lit.  thrower  of  lightning. 

Ckaitro — Last  month  of  Hindu  year,  from  middle  of  March 
to  middle  of  April. 

Chittach — Two  ounces. 

Dadu  n — Advances. 

Darogah — Head  officer  of  a  thannah  or  police  station. 
Desi — Indigenous;  country-born. 

Dur-putni — A  perpetual  lease  created  by  the  putnidar ;  tit. 

within  theputni. 
Dur-piitnidar — Holder  of  such  a  tenure. 
Dutturi— Perquisites,  illegal  but  customary;  fees  in  the 

shape  of  per-centage. 
Farkhut — Deed  of  quittance  or  release. 
FazU— Excess;  payment  in  excess. 
Gan<t— A  tenure  common  in  Lower  Bengal,  supposed  to 

be  a  middleman,  but,  in  reality,  a  tenant  proprietor. 
Oantidar — Teuant  proprietor;  holder  of  such  a  tenure. 

Sometimes  he  holds  half  or  a  whole  village.    He  pays 

rent  to  the  talookdar  or  zemindar,  and  has  certain  well 

understood  proprietary  rights. 
Goala — Cowherd. 
Golaba  ri — Barn . 

Gomashta  —  Local  agent;  village  agent. 

Basil- Lands  occupied  by  tenants;  lands  in  cultivation  or 

which  pay  rent,  as  distinguished  from  unoccupied  or 

waste  land. 

Hathchitti — Acknowledgment  in  writing;  often  answers  to 

a  receipt  for  indigo  delivered. 
HomoJaaar — Holder  of  a  tenure  common  in  Backergungc  ; 

has  certain  proprietary  rights ;  like  the  gantidar  in  many 

respects. 
Ijara — Lease. 
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Ijaradari — Often  extra  rent  taken  by  the  leaseholder. 
Jemadar — The  third  officer  in  a  police  station ;  head  of  the 

burkandazes. 
Jheel — Marsh. 

Jote — Tenant  right  or  holding. 

Jotetlar — Tenant  proprietor,  usually  denotes  men  of  less 

substance  than  the  gantidar. 
Jumma — Assessment;  rent. 

Jyethto — Hindu  month,  from  middle  of  May  to  middle  of 
June. 

Kabulyat— Agreement  in  writing. 
Kala't — Pulse  or  vetch. 

Kirani — Native  clerk  who  can  write  English. 

Kartih — Hindu  month,  from  middle  of  October  to  middle 

of  November. 
Katht  or  Ai<Af— Cultivation;  tillage;  a  sown  field. 
Ka*litlitir— Cultivator ;  tiller. 
Katani — Cutting. 
Kathak — Narrator ;  story-teller. 

Khalassi — Native  servant  of  the  lowest  rank;  looks  aAcr 

the  cultivation  of  indigo. 
Khatta — Account-book. 
ATA«*i— Own  ;  particular. 
Khillat— Dress  of  honour. 
Khoovti — Stump  of  plant. 
Kitarid — Bought. 
Kharrif—  Autumnal  crop. 
Kira — C  ucu  mbers. 
Kitt — Instalment. 

Kintibundi— Arrangement  of  the  instalments,  generally  in 

writing. 
K 'odidi  —  Mattock. 
Ktioinra — Gourd 

Kopani—  Digging  nnd  turning  up  the  turf  with  a  mattock. 
Kudoo — Native  gourd. 
KuUn — High  caste. 

Kutcha—  Raw  ;  inexperienced;  unripe;  incomplete;  made 

of  earth ;  unbaked. 
Lattiai — CIuI>-man  ;  bludgeon-man. 
Mazh — Hindu  month,  fr  >m  middle  of  January  to  middle 

of  February. 
Jtrahajun  —  Merchant ;  money-lender. 
Matik — Owner. 

Manjhi — Pilot;  captain  of  a  native  boat. 
Muttatuddi — Native  writer;  accountant. 
Maund—  82  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

Mohurrir—  Native  clerk;  writer  in  native  language. 

J/oo/ityar  or  moohtar — Agent ;  attorney. 

Mourufi— Hereditary  tenure  at  a  fixed  rent. 

Jfnunmdar—  Holder  of  such  a  tenure. 

Mui—A.  bamboo  ladder,  which  serves  the  purpose  of  our 

English  harrow. 
jlIull'i—A  Mohamedan  divine. 
Aw* A — Deputy;  agent. 

tfuksani— Lands  not  occupied  and  paying  no  rent,  and 

therefore  unprofitable. 
Au2«ur — Present ;  offering. 

Paikasht  A  cultivator,  residing  in  one  village  but  culti- 
vating in  another.  Paikcuht  denotes  the  land  held  by 
him  in  the  village  in  which  he  does  not  reside. 


Paihar — Contractor  or  dealer. 

Pali — Measure  of  corn ;  five  seers. 

Parn-ana— Order  on  the  police  or  executive  authority. 

Putit — Fallow  land  ;  waste  land. 

Peshkar — Generally  the  second  native  officer  in  an  estab- 
lishment. 

Phalgun — Hindu  month,  from  middle  of  February  to  mid- 
dle of  March. 
P/ce— One-fourth  of  an  anna. 
Pie— One-twelfth  of  an  nnna. 
Poojn — Festival ;  worship. 

Posh — Hindu  month,  from  middle  of  December  to  middle 

of  January. 
Potta  -  Written  lease ;  title  deeds. 
]>ot1ul— An  oblong  vegetable,  much  eaten  by  natives. 
puc  /.a—Uipe ;  experienced;  complete;  baked;  of  brick  or 

stone. 
Purdah— Curtain. 

Putni — See  Regulation  VIII.  of  1819;  an  estate  within 
an  estate  created  by  the  voluntaiy  net  of  the  zemindar. 
The  tenure  is  created  in  perpetuity,  and  the  holder  obtains 
the  full  and  entire  rights  of  the  zemindar,  paring  only  tlie 
due  rent  to  the  latter.  The  zemindar's  connection  with 
the  land  vc.w.s  when  a  putni  is  created. 

Putnidor— Holder  of  a  putni, 

Putmirri — A  man  who  keeps  the  rent  accounts  of  the 
village  between  zemindar  and  ryot. 

Jtnsinama—A.  deed  withdrawing  a  complaint,  and  signify- 
ing that  the  complainant  is  satisfied. 

Sahwmi -Bonus. 

»SV(?r  — 2  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

Shatta—  Agreement  to  cultivate  indigo. 

Shcristadar — Head  native  officer  of  the  civil,  revenue,  and 

criminal  courts,  or  irenerully  of  any  office. 
Shikhaldar — Chain  holder. 
Shook — Hearty  will;  pleasure. 

iS/trrt<w7«rt— -Funeral  supper  in  honour  of  deceased  parents, 

relations,  or  ancestor*. 
Shurhimilla— Spearman. 
Soli — Measure  of  grain ;  20  seers. 

Srabdn — Hindu  month,  from  middle  of  July  to  middle  of 
August;  the  rainiest  month  iti  the  Hindu  calendar. 

Tahsildar — Native  collector  of  rents  or  revenue. 

Tahnrrir — Taking  down  in  writing. 

Taidad — An  estimate  of  produce ;  a  deed  specifying  the 

extent  of  rent-free  lands. 
Takidyir — Lit.  a  maker  of  injunctions;  a  native  who  looks 

after  the  cultivation  of  indigo  by  the  ryots. 
Talook — Estate ;  generally  used  to  signify  estates  of  small 

extent.    A  zemindary  signifies  the  larger. 
Talookdar — A  holder  of  such  an  estate. 
Thannah  —  Police  station. 
Ticca — Hired;  on  lease 

Utbundi  (jum.tna) — An  arrangement  by  which  a  ryot  takes 
a  certain  amount  of  land  and  payB  rent  for  whatever  he 
brings  under  actual  cultivation. 

ZiUah— District. 

Zur-perfiiji—A  lease  piven  on  a  loan,  w  hich  lean  is  repaid 

by  deductions  from  the  rents. 
Za'rant  or  Ziraut— Cultivation ;  agriculture. 
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THE  INDIGO  COMMISSION. 


Friday,  ISth  May  1?60. 


Pbesent. 

W.  S.  Seton-Kahk,  Esq.,  c.  s.,  President. 

Members: — R.  Temple,  Esq.,  c.  8.,  W.  F.  Fcrgusson,  Esq.,  Reverend  J.  Sale,  Baboo 

Chunder  Mohun  Chattcrjec. 


Josiah  Patrick  Wise,  Esq.,  called  in;  and  Examined  on  oath. 


1.  President.]  I  believe  yon  have  had  con- 
siderable experience  in  indigo  factories  ? — I  have 
had  35  years'  experience  in  the  districts  of  Tip- 
perah,  Furrecdporc,  Mymensing,  and  Dacca. 

2.  What  was  the  system  of  cultivation  practised 
by  you  ? — Nij  and  ryotti. 

3.  Can  you  state  the  proportion  of  each  kind 
of  cultivation  ? — About  two-thirds  nij  and  one- 
third  ryotti. 

4.  Did  you  increase  the  cultivation  of  nij  lands? 
— I  found  a  great  deal  of  waste,  unoccupied,  chur- 
lands,  and  considerably  increased  the  nij  culti- 
vation. 

5.  You  took  leases  of  these  lands  ? — Yes,  I  took 
leases  from  zemindars  and  from  the  Government, 
»ncl  brought  them  into  cultivation  with  hired 
labourers. 

6.  Did  you  cultivate  these  lands  by  your  own 
wrvants  ? — Yes,  but  it  was  also  my  interest  to 
induce  cultivators  to  settle  upon  the  lands,  sup- 
plying me  with  labourers,  and  these  tenants 
growing  jute,  safHower,  rice,  and  oil  seed  for  their 
own  benefit. 

7.  Did  you  give  the  ryots  permanent  leases? — 
I  give  no  permanent  leases  ;  they  cultivate  from 
year  to  year,  and  pay  the  rent  pretty  regularly. 

8.  Have  you  ever  found  it  necessary  to  eject 
any  of  your  ryots  ? — No,  I  have  never  done  ho. 

9.  Do  you  consider  you  have  the  power  of 
ejecting  your  ryots  ? — I  do  consider  I  have  that 
power,  but  have  never  exercised  it 

10.  After  you  had  taken  these  churs,  did  you 
still  continue  nij  cultivation  ? — Yes,  I  cultivated 
nij  by  my  own  servants  and  labourers. 

11.  Did  you  find  the  ryots  with  bullocks  and 
ploughs  for  the  cultivation  of  these  lands? — I 
hire  ploughs  from  the  ryots,  and  kept  up  an 
establishment  of  bullocks  for  the  cultivation  of 
these  lands. 

12.  Then  you  did  not  change  the  system  when 
the  churs  were  settled  ? — No. 

13.  Are  the  ryots  anxious  to  get  leases  ? — No; 
they  do  not  care  abont  getting  leases ;  they  have 
nich  facilities  for  change,  and  for  taking  new 
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k  I  have  bad  no  difficulty  in  getting  ryots, 
some  difficulty  in  keeping  my  nij  lands  for 


lam 
but 
indigo 

14.  Have  you  ever  found  the  ryots  disinclined 
to  settle  on  the  churs  ? — No ;  and  when  settled, 
1  have  found  them  disposed  to  dispossess  ine  al- 
ways of  the  best  lands. 

15.  At  what  time  of  the  year  did  you  find  the 
ryots  most  willing  to  take  advances  ? — I  found 
them  most  willing  about  the  time  of  the  pooja  in 
September  and  October. 

16.  Mr.  Temple.]  That  is  the  time  they  are 
always  most  willing  ? — Yes,  they  are  at  that  time 
more  willing  to  take  advances  for  indigo. 

17.  Why  do  you  consider  them  then  most 
willing  ?— They  have  no  crops  for  sale,  and  are 
generally  in  want  of  money  then,  as  it  is  required 
for  festival  expenses,  and  as  the  zemindara  get  in 
a  large  proportion  of  their  rents  at  that  time, 

18.  Resident.']  Are  there  no  crops  in  March 
and  April  on  the  ground  when  the  sowings  would 
commence  ? — Yes,  there  are  some  crops  on  the 
ground  in  these  months,  but  not  extensive  or 
profitable. 

19.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  a  time  of  the 
year  called  punyo,  when  rents  are  first  collected  ? 
— Yes,  in  Dacca  the  punyo  is  some  time  in  J une, 
when  the  zemindars  make  their  first  collections 
for  the  year. 

20.  Did  you  take  an  agreement  from  the  ryots 
for  a  term  of  yearB,  or  was  the  term  undefined  ? 
— In  making  indigo  advances  to  the  ryots,  I  bind 
them  to  no  term  of  years, 

21.  Was  it  on  stamp  paper? — Sometimes  stamp 
paper  is  used,  at  other  times,  not ;  generally  it  is 
not ;  sometimes  the  agreement  is  entered  in  a 
book,  to  which  the  ryot's  mark  or  signature  is 
put. 

22.  In  what  position  do  you  consider  that  the 
ryot  stood  ? — I  consider  him  as  a  free  agent. 

23.  Was  your  agreement  signed  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  manager,  or  superintendent,  or  assist- 
ant ? — It  is  not  always  done,  but  I  have  invariably 
inculcated  this  on  my  superintendents,  and  as  far 


J.  P.  Wise, 

18  May 
i860. 
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J.  P.  fVite,  as  possible,  to  see  every  rupee  paid  into  the  hands 
Esq.        of  the  ryot. 

— —  24.  You  mean  j  our  European  superintendents? 

18  May  —Ye*. 

i860,  25.  Could  you  state  the  rent  the  ryots  paid  in 
the  .settled  talooks  ? — I  think  the  ryots  pay  on 
high  lands,  from  12  annas  to  1  rupee  4  annas. 

26.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  high  lands  ? — 
The  beat  lands,  iu  contrast  to  the  low  chur  lands, 
early  flooded  by  the  rise  of  the  rivers. 

27.  You  have  said  that  the  terms  were  merely 
general  iu  these  contracts  with  the  ryots?— The 
ryot,  on  receiving  a  given  number  of  rupees, 
contracts  to  cultivate  and  sow  a  certain  number 
of  beegahs  with  indigo. 

28.  Did  you  follow  the  system  of  rotation  of 
crojKH,  t.  c,  changing  the  indigo  from  one  piece  of 
land  to  another  ? — Rotation  is  very  desirable  when 
it  can  be  managed. 

29.  Is  the  ryot  generally  agreeable  to  such 
change  ? — lie  is  generally  desirous  of  giving  the 
factory  the  worst  land  he  can,  and  of  doing  as 
little  is-  he  possibly  can,  in  the  way  of  cultivation. 

30.  How  do  you  account  for  this  ? — He  takes 
very  little  interest  in  the  indigo  crop. 

31.  Can  you  state  the  cause  why  ne  should  not 
take  any  interest  in  it? — He  thinks  he  has' got 
all  he  is  likely  to  get  in  the  advances.  He  will 
not  cultivate  his  field  well  with  the  expectation  of 
getting  more  bundles,  and  he  will  not  give  his 
Best  land,  reserving  it  for  rice  and  his  more  pay- 
ing crops. 

32.  When  you  give  advances,  at  what  rate  do 
you  do  so  ? — Always  at  two  rupees  a  beegah,  and 
I  believe  this  rate  to  prevail  all  over  the  country. 

33.  Can  you  state  what  the  ploughing  coats 
the  ryot  ? — The  ploughing  costs  him  very  little ; 
only  his  labour. 

34.  How  many  ploughs  go  to  the  rupee  in 
your  part  of  the  country  ? — In  sonic  parts  I  get 
for  my  nij  cultivation  12,  14,  and  16  ploughs  for 
a  rupee.  I  do  not  think  a  ryot  expends  more 
than  six  ploughs  to  his  beegah  of  indigo. 

35.  What  do  you  call  a  day's  labour? — They 
-go  out  7  a.m.  and  are  book  at  uoon.  They  don't 
■return  in  the  evening. 

36.  Do  you  consider  six  ploughs  sufficient  for 
the  beegah? — No,  I  don't  think  so;  it  depends 
very  much  on  the  land  itself.  Unless  the  land  is 
sufficiently  clean,  six  ploughs  would  not  be 
enough. 

37.  Did  you  find  it  necessary  to  have  the 
indigo  weeded  ? — Not  on  the  high  lands,  but  on 
the  churs  jungle  springs  up  rapidly  and  requires 
a  great  deal  of  weeding. 

38.  Then  you  did  send  out  the  khalassy  or 
gomashta  to  see  to  the  weeding? — Not  on  the 
ryotti  lands  so  much  as  the  ny,  where  the  weeding 
is  very  heavy. 

39.  Have  you  been  to  the  Mofussil  since  the 
Cattle  Trespass  Act  was  fiasaed,  and  have  you 
observ  ed  its  operation  ? — For  a  few  months  ouly, 
and  I  cannot  state  from  personal  knowledge  how 
it  is  working. 

40.  Can  you  say  to  whom  the  cattle  that 
damage  the  plant  generally  belong  ? — To  the 
ryots,  and  not  unfrequently  to  the  ryot  who  has 
an  interest  in  the  protection  and  preservation  of 
the  plant. 

41.  Not  to  ffoaJaktl— No,  not  often  to  gotm 
lahs. 

42.  The  cattle  may  have  belonged  to  the  ryot 
hat  cultivated  the  indigo? — Very  likely  they 


43.  Were  the  cattle  allowed  to  trespass  inten- 
tionally ? — No,  it  is  often  mere  negligence,  and 
often  the  want  of  pasture  for  the  cattle. 

44.  What  is  a  day's  labour  paid  at  in  those 
parts  now  ?—  Formerly  one  and  a  half  to  two 
annas  a  day  ;  now  four  annas.  Working  coolies 
used  to  get  lis.  2.  8.  a  month ;  now  four  rupees 
are  the  monthly  wages. 

45.  Do  you  cut  as  well  as  cart  the  indigo  crop 
yourself? — I  hire  boats  to  cut  the  ny  cultivation. 
In  some  instances  I  am  obliged  to  cut  the  ryot's 
plant,  but  generally,  they  cut  and  bring  it  to  the 
factory. 

46.  Which  custom  obtains  most? — There  are 
no  carts.  The  plant  is  brought  in  boats,  and  the 
general  practice  is  for  the  ryot  to  bring  it. 

47.  Does  it  take  a  day  to  cut  and  load  a  bee- 
gah of  indigo  ? — The  produce  of  a  beegah  is  abont 
seven  to  12  bundles.  ( I  should  say  nine  bundles  is 
the  average).  It  would  take  two  men  to  cut  nine 
bundles  and  convey  it  to  the  factory  in  one  day. 

48.  What  is  the  size  of  a  beegah  ? — Eighty  by 
96  square  cubits.  It  is  smaller  than  the  Jcssore 
beegah,  which  I  believe  ia  100  cubits  square. 

49.  What  is  usually  the  furthest  distance  of 
any  ryotti  cultivation  from  the  factory? — Three 
miles  is  the  outside  distance. 

50.  At  what  rate  do  you  pay  the  ryots  for  the 
bundles? — At  five  bundles  for  the  rupee. 

51.  How  do  you  measure  the  bundles?— By 
a  six-feet  chain. 

52.  Who  measures  them  ? — We  have  a  respect- 
able native  to  measure ;  I  forget  his  designation  at 
this  moment.  The  factory  mohurir  is  also  in 
attendance  writing  down  the  number  of  bundles 
brought  by  each  ryot. 

53.  Is  not  there  some  difficulty  or  confusion, 
when  many  of  the  ryots  come  in  with  their 
bundles  the  same  day? — They  generally  look 
sharp  after  their  own  bundles,  arranging  them  in 
little  circles  until  measured,  and  then  the  number 
of  bundles  is  written  down,  and  a  receipt  given 
to  the  ryot. 

54.  At  what  time  of  the  year  are  the  accounts 
squared  ?—  Generally  after  the  5th  or  10th  of 
August,  and  we  go  on  till  every  thing  is  settled, 
6r  we  do  as  much  as  possible  before  the  poojaJs 
October. 

55.  Does  the  ryot  generally  give  less  produce 
than  would  cover  his  advance  ? — I  have  seen jsb 
much  as  15  and  16  bundles  said  to  have  been  cut 
from  a  beegah,  but  eight  or  nine  bundles  is  a  Mr 
average. 

56.  Do  you  still  give  them  further  advances 
next  year,  if  they  are  not  on  the  right  side  of 
the  account  ?— If  the  ryot's  advance  is  covered  by 
the  produce  or  more,  he  gets  credit  for  it  in  his 
fresh  advance,  and  if  any  thing  is  due  by  the 
ryot,  it  is  deducted  iu  making  fresh  advances. 

57.  Do  you  resort  to  law  to  recover  the  ba- 
lance ?  —  No,  but  I  have  been  obliged  sometimes 
to  wipe  off  very  heavy  balances  due  by  ryots. 

58.  If  the  average  yield  per  beegah  is  only 
nine  bundles,  is  it  safe  to  continue  to  advance?— 
The  ryot  does  not  get  the  full  two  rupees  when 
there  is  a  balance  against  him.  He  gets  his  ad- 
vances minus  the  debt  remaining  against  him. 

59.  Have  you  had  cases  in  which  the  ryots 
have  refused  to  cultivate? — Yes,  they  have  re- 
fused to  take  advances,  but  it  is  generally  in 
consequence  of  some  undue  interference  with  them. 

60.  When  the  lands  are  not  yours,  or  you  have 
no  proprietary  right  therein,  are  you  not  some- 
times at  the  mercy  of  the  zemindars?—- Yes. 

61.  Do 
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el.  Do  you  consider  it  advisable  to  become  the 
malik  or  proprietor  of  the  lands  ? — Yes,  it  ia 
essentially  necessary  for  the  quiet  and  profitable 
working  of  an  indigo  factory. 

62.  Hare  you  suffered  much  opjK>sition  from 
the  zemindars  ? — Not  much,  aa  I  am  personally 
acquainted  with  moat  of  them,  and,  as  far  us 
possible,  try  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  them. 

63.  Hare  you  received  any  assistance  from 
them  ? — I  have  on  many  occasions. 

64.  If  you  wish  to  cultivate,  do  vou  make  tbe 
contract  with  tbe  ryott  or  the  zeinindars  ? — With 
tbe  ryots  only. 

65.  Do  vou  debit  any  other  items  to  the  ryot? 
—He  is  debited  with  nothing  but  the  advances. 

66.  Not  with  stamp  paper  ! — No,  I  seldom  use 
stamp  paper. 

67.  Nor  for  seed  ? — No,  I  always  supplied  seed 
free  of  any  charge. 

68.  Is  not  seed  charged  for  in  other  districts? 
—Seed  is  charged  for  in  other  districts,  I  believe. 

69.  Do  you  expend  more  time  on  the  »y  or  the 
ryotti  cultivation  ? — More  attention  is  required  to 
look  after  the  nt/  cultivation  in  ploughing,  and 
weeding  in  particular. 

70.  Do  vou  pay  wages  to  the  ryots  for:  plough- 
ing?— A  large  extent  of  my  nij  cultivation  is 
carried  on  by  ploughs  hired  from  the  ryots  at. so 
many  the  ruj>ee. 

71.  Did  you  become  a  putnidar  or  ijaradarl — 
X  always  tried  to  become  a  putnidar  or  ijaradar, 
Slid  am  so  to  a  great  extent. 

72.  In  applying  for  a  lease  of  a  talook,  have 
you  been  obliged  to  pay  a  heavy  bonus? — I  was 
invariably  called  on, for  a  bonus  to  bo  paid  down. 

73.  Did  you  find  the  rent  demanded  from  you 
as  a  leaseholder  more  than  you  could  fairly  levy 
ftsm  the  ryots?— For  farms  I  have  generally 
been  oblige*!  to  advance  money  or  give  a  bonus, 
and  for  a  putni  vou  must  j»y  down  a  considerable 
amount.  In  taking  farms  I  did  not  look  for  prc~ 
fit,  by  raising  the  reuts  or  taking  salamecs. 

74.  Did  you  ever  attempt  to  take  one  anna  on 
tbe  rupee  rent  for  your  profit  as  leaseholder? — I 
looked  for  the  profit  by  the  indigo  out-turn  and 
found  this  generally  to  answer  well. 

75.  What  advantage  do  you  consider  the  ryot 
derived  from  this  system?  — The  planter  having 
«ot  the  rights  of  the  proprietor,  protects  the  ryots 
from  all  outside  oppression,  leaves  him  undisturbed 
in  regard  to  rent,  and  perhaps  charges  none  of 
the  hazy  abwabt  so  usual  amongst  native  zemindars. 

76.  Are  you  then  of  opinion  the  ryots  are 
better  off  when  you  have  the  lease  than  they 
would  be  under  the  zemindars  ? — I  certainly  do ; 
J  have  always  endeavoured  to  protect  them,  and 
believe  they  are  better  off  on  my  factories  than 
with  the  zemindars. 

77.  Did  you  find  tlic  ptitui  tenure  as  secure  as 
the  zemindary  ? — The  difference  is  the  chance  of 
being  summarily  sold  out  twice  a  year ;  it  is 
otherwise  secure,  and  of  advantage  to  the  planter. 

78.  Mr.  Ftrgusson.]  What  was  the  outlay  on 
your  factories  yearly  ?  —  About  two  lacs  and 
25,000  to  30,000  rupees. 

79.  How  many  factories  have  you  ?— .  About  40. 

80.  How  many  persona  on  the  average  to  each 
concern? — Ahead  manager,  with  two  or  three  assist- 
ants under  him,  to  each  concern  of  six  or  10  factories. 

81.  How  many  European  assistants  have  you? 
—About  14  or  15  at  present 

82.  What  ia  the  extent  of  land  under  cultiva- 
tion in  your  factories  ?— About  65,000  beegahs, 
both  ryotti  aad  nij. 

72-X 


83.  Can  you  state  the  produce  in  indigo  of  so   J.  P.  Wise, 
many  bundles  of  plant? — A  cake  to  a  bundle  is  Esq. 
very  good,  that  is  to  say,  about  five  maunds  to  — — 

1 ,000  bundles,  and  this  is  the  return  the  planter      18  Ma7 
gets  for  all  his  outlay.  l86o> 

84.  What  has  been  the  average  price  of  a 
maund  for  the  past  three  years? — For  the  last 
three  years,  the  price  has  been  about  200  rupees, 
but  going  back  some  years,  it  has  been  105  to 
170  rupees.  Our  connexion  with  the  indigo,  as 
far  as  the.  planting  is  concerned,  ends  when  it  is 
sold  in  Calcutta. 

86.  President]  Are  you  aware  of  any  con- 
siderable rise  in  the  prices  of  labour  and  of  pro- 
duce near  Dacca  ? — The  rise  has  been  very  great 
indeed  for  the  last  three  years. 

86.  Is  not  rice,  especially,  very  high-priced  ? — 
Yes,  rice  is  nearly  double  what  it  was  five  years 
ago ;  coolies,  cart",  and  boat-lure  have  likewise 
risen. 

87.  Has  there  been  any  rise  in  the  price  paid 
for  the  bundles  to  the  ryot  ? — There  has  not  been 

any  rise. 

88.  Have  the  ryots  made  any  complaint  about 
the  price  of  the  bundles  being  inadequate  ? — No 
complaints  of  the  kind  have  ever  reached  me ; 
but  1  have  authorised  my  assistants  to  pay  higher 
wages,  if  necessary,  and  to  give  higher  remunera- 
tion for  labour. 

89.  Can  vou  give  the  price  of  the  cartage  or 
transport  of  indigo? — I  give  five  rupees  to  cut 
and  carrv  100  bundles  to  the  factorv. 

90.  W  as  it  the  custom  in  your  factories  to  fine 
for  cattle  trespass? — A  fine  has  been  inflicted 
occasionally,  but  not  to  any  great  extent ;  cattle 
trespass  is  a  serious  evil,  and  difficult  to  stop. 

91.  Supposing  a  ryot  had  20  beegahs  .what  por- 
tion of  it  would  he  be  required  to  sow  with 
indigo  ? — I  have  no  standard  to  go  upon  in  regard 
to  this;  a  ryot  may  have  20  beegahs  and  not 
have  more  than  one  in  indigo. 

92.  What  is  the  average  of  eligible  land  in  20 
beegahs  ? — That  would  depend  entirely  on  the 
kind  of  land. 

93.  Is  sugar-cane  much  cultivated  ? — No,  not 
to  any  great  extent  in  Dacca,  but  more  in  the 
Mymensing  district. 

94.  Mr.  Temple.]  Is  the  indigo  land  fit  for 
growing  other  kind  of  crops? — Indigo  land  is  fit 
for  other  kinds  of  crops. 

95.  President]  Deep  rice  lands  would  not  grow 
indigo? — No,  indigo  is  more  confined  to,  and 
grows  better  on  the  chur  lauds. 

96.  But  lands  that  arc  not  eutirelv  submerged 
in  and  after  the  rains  would  grow  indigo  ? — 1  es, 
but  the  best  indigo  lands  arc  those  that  arc  sub- 
merged two  or  three  months. 

97.  Arc  the  best  lands  on  your  estates  given 
up  for  indigo  cultivation?— I  have  great  difficulty 
in  getting  the  best  lands.  The  ryots  take  very 
often  my  zemindary  lands,  and  arc  in  no  hurry 
to  give  them  up.  No  man  knows  his  interests 
better  in  tins  respect  theu  a  Bengalee  ryot. 

98.  Do  ryots  cultivate  indigo  on  their  own  ac- 
count?—No,  ncvor. 

99.  Not  for  seed  even  in  your  locality  ?— No, 
not  for  seed. 

100.  Are  there  indigo  cultivators  among  the 
zemindars  ?— Very  few  ;  one  or  two ;  the  concerns 
are  email,  and  the  owuers  make  no  advances. 

101.  How  then  do  they  manage  ? — I  liavc  been 
told  by  a  native,  that  he  gets  seed  and  gives  it 
out  to*  his  ryots  for  cultivation,  but  the  ryots  are 
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/.  P.  Witt,  not  paid  for  the  bundles ;  they  grow  a  few  eottaha 
Esq,       each,  more  as  a  mark  of  respect  and  obedience. 
—  102.  Mr.  Temple.]  You  nave  stated  that  the 

18  May     average  number  of  bundles  per  beegah  is  nine, 
1800.      an(j  tjiat  yOU  advanced  two  rupees  a  beegah ; 

sup|Kisiug  the  returns  were  15  or  16  bundles, 
would  there  be  a  gain  to  the  ryot  at  the  end  of 
the  year  ? — Yes,  the  ryot  would*  be  a  gainer  by 
so  large  a  returu  of  plant. 

103.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  If  you  made  fresh  ad- 
vances each  year,  deducting  from  the  advances 
made,  the  debt  remaining  due  from  the  ryot,  the 
time  might  come  when  the  ryot  would  have  no- 
thing left  to  nay  ? — Yes,  it  might;  and  very 
large  balances  have  besides  been  expunged  from 
my  books. 

104.  Have  you  kuown  of  many  cases  in  which 
the  ryots  received  a  payment  in  cash,  having  pro- 
duced more  than  their  advances? — I  have  kuown 
of  such  cases,  but  I  could  not  say  how  many  on 
an  average.  When  the  season  is  favourable  and 
the  crop  good,  many  ryots  clear  off  all  balances 
and  have  money  to  receive. 

105.  You  have  suited  that  the  extent  of  land 
under  cultivation  in  your  concerns  was  65,000 
becgahs ;  what  were  the  amount  of  cash  advances 
on  this?  —  On  the  ryotti  cultivation,  which  is 
about  one-third,  the  cash  advances  are  about 
20,000  or  25,000  rupees. 

106.  President.']  Have  you  ever  advanced  for 
any  other  cultivation  than  indigo,  and  do  you 
know  of  any  similar  system  of  advances  being 
made  for  any  other  kind  of  cultivation  ?  — No. 

107.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  Are  there  any  advances 
made  by  any  other  parties  for  safflower  ? — I  am  not 
aware  if  such  safilowcr  Is  purchased  as  a  manu- 
factured article  in  the  oj>en  market ;  I  advance 
money  to  secure  the  preference  at  the  market 
price. 

108.  President.]  In  the  event  of  a  good  season, 
does  a  ryot  share  in  the  advantages  thereof? — 
Yes,  he  docs ;  if  he  gives  20  bundles,  he  would 
get  two  rupees  over  his  advance. 

109.  In  a  very  good  season,  if  any  particular 
ryot  happened  to  produce  an  ordinary  crop,  would 
he  benefit  by  the  general  prosperity? — No,  he 
would  only  benefit  by  the  return  from  his  own  field. 

110.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  This  might  arise  from 
his  neglect  in  cultivating  ? — Yes,  from  his  own 
carelessness,  or  from  any  other  circumstance, 
such  as  allowing  cattle  to  destroy  the  crop,  or  the 
rise  of  the  river  to  overflow  it. 

111.  You  have  mentioned  that  most  of  the 
ryotti  cultivation  was  carried  on  on  estates  other 
than  yours ;  have  you  found  that  undue  influence 
has  been  exercised  to  induce  you  to  take  leases 
and  to  pay  a  bonus  for  them? — It  has  induced 
me  to  make  sacrifices  to  obtain  putnis  and  farms 
by  money  advances. 

112.  Whatever  sums  you  expended  that  way 
added  to  the  cost  of  your  operations,  and  virtually 
prevented  your  giving  so  much  more  to  the  ryots  ? 
— Undoubtedly,  it  did. 

113.  Notwithstanding  the  general  rise  for  the 
past  four  or  five  years,  which  in  the  case  of  rice 
you  have  allowed  to  be  nearly  100  per  cent, 
have  you  raised  the  rent  upon  any  of  your  ryots 
or  farms  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

114.  If  from  any  causes  you  had  to  abandon 
indigo  cultivation  on  your  estates,  could  you  raise 
the  rente  thereon  ? — I  could  double  them. 

115.  Then,  in  consideration  of  indigo  cultiva- 
tion, you  allow  the  ryots  to  hold  on  at  the  present 
low  rates?— Yea. 


116.  Are  the  ryots  aware  of  that  fact? — No, 
they  probably  are  not,  but  such  is  the  fact. 

1 17.  Practically  speaking,  has  the  zemindar 
the  right  to  raise  the  rents,  and  does  he  do  so? — 
Yes,  and  he  is  now  generally  doing  this  in  the 
Dacca,  as  well  as  other  districts. 

118.  How  many  becgahs  of  cultivated  land  do 
you  consider  an  European  assistant  competent  to 
superintend  ? — From  400  to  500  beegahs. 

119.  Mr.  Temple.]  Then,  if  you  abstain  from 
raising  the  rents  in  consideration  of  indigo  being 
cultivated,  is  it  therefore  to  be  understood  that 
indigo  is  not  as  profitable  to  the  cultivator  as 
other  crops? — It  is  from  the  expectation  of  its 
being  a  profitable  crop  to  me,  that  I  am  able  to 
treat  them  thus  leniently. 

120.  Arc  we  then  to  infer  from  this  that  indigo 
is  not  as  profitable  to  ryots  as  other  crops  ? — My 
opinion  decidedly  is  that  indigo  at  present  is  not 
so  profitable  as  other  crops. 

121.  Then,  is  it  to  be  understood  that  any  dis- 
advantage the  ryot  may  be  subjected  to  by  the 
cultivation  of  indigo,  is  made  up  to  him  by  his 
rents  not  being  raised  ? — Such  would  be  the  case 
with  reference  to  my  estates. 

122.  Then,  in  what  is  called  be-ilaka  cultiva- 
tion, the  ryota  would  not  have  this  compensation  ? 
-No. 

123.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  You  have  stated  that 
you  gave  up  a  good  number  of  ryotti  balanced, 
and  that  you  charged  no  interest? — I  have  given 
up  large  sums  of  bad  balances,  and  I  have 
charged  no  interest. 

124.  Then  every  rupee  of  balances  you  gave 
up,  was  virtually  so  much  paid  in  cash  to  the 
ryots  ? — It  is  a  rupee  out  of  my  pocket,  for  which 
I  have  got  no  return. 

125.  Mr.  Temple.]  Do  you  find  that  the  ex- 
penses of  the  law  courts  and  of  the  police  add  to 
your  expenses  as  a  planter  ? — Considerably  so ; 
it  is  a  very  large  item. 

126.  Do  you  then  consider  that  if  the  courts 
and  iK)lice  were  better  regulated,  a  further  sum 
would  be  saved,  which  might  be  available  to  re- 
munerate the  ryots  ?  —  It  would  be  so  much 
money  saved. 

127.  Can  you  state  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  expenses  of  the  law  courts  and  the 
police  add  so  greatly  to  your  outlay  ? — It  may  be 
that  a  number  of  bullocks  are  caught  amongst 
the  indigo,  and  on  being  carried  off'  to  the  than- 
nah,  they  may  be  rescued,  and  the  factory  ser- 
vants beat  by  the  villagers.  Both  sides  put  in 
complaints  to  the  magistrate,  an  investigation  by 
the  police  takes  place,  and  a  considerable  sum  is 
spent  before  the  matter  is  finished, 

126.  Is  there  any  other  mode  in  which  ex- 
penses of  this  sort  are  incurred? — A  robbery 
may  take  place  in  one  of  your  villages ;  some  of 
the  factory  servants  may  be  accused,  and  a  great 
number  of  their  names  brought  in  as  defendants 
or  witnesses,  and  the  magistrate  orders  an  inves- 
tigation. All  these  things  cost  money,  and  I 
could  give  a  hundred  different  ways  of  squeezing 
money  from  the  planter. 

129.  Are  vou  frequently  obliged  to  call  in  the 
aid  of  the  police  to  get  the  indigo  sown  ? — I  have 
had  differences  with  zemindars,  but  have  not 
often  had  to  call  for  the  assistance  of  the  police 
to  get  indigo  sown. 

130.  Mr.  Sale]  You  stated  in  your  evidence 
before  the  Colonization  Committee  that  it  was 
necessary  to  keep  up  a  large  establishment  for 
the  protection  of  your  property ;  does  that  refer 
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to  lattials  9 — No,  I  have  never  kept  up  any  such 
establishment ;  I  have  had  my  godowns  broken 
open,  and  have  been  obliged  to  keep  peons  to 
protect  my  property. 

131.  Do  you  consider  the  system  of  indigo 
cultivation  as  described  by  you,  to  have  had  a 
good  moral  effect  upon  the  natives  ? — I  do  not 
think  it  has  morally  any  bad  effect  upon  them. 

132.  Supposing  a  Bengali  to  possess  manliness 
of  character,  would  the  system  of  special  indul- 
gence, for  the  sake  of  getting  a  special  service 
from  him,  be  likely  to  destroy  that  manliness  ? — 
I  cannot  exactly  say,  but  1  can  state  that  Ids  out- 
ward circumstances''  appear  improved.  As  to  the 
effect  on  his  moral  character,  1  cannot  venture  an 
opinion. 

133.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  better  for  a 
man  to  cultivate  his  own  indigo  and  sell  it  in  the 
best  market  ? — Of  course,  in  indigo  or  any  thing 
else  an  open  market  is  the  best. 

134.  Do  you  think  that  the  system  of  indigo 
cultivation  at  present  existing  is  of  the  character 
as  described  in  the  last  question  ? — If  the  ryot 
had  a  manlier  and  better  moral  character,  and 
were  more  true  to  his  engagements,  he  would 
cultivate  his  indigo  crop  better  and  protect  it, 
and  thereby  benefit  himself  as  well  as  the  indigo 
planter  from  whom  he  takes  advances. 

135.  President.]  As  you  describe  the  system, 
do  you  think  that  with  reference  to  the  general 
rise  in  produce  and  the  altered  circumstances  of 
the  country,  there  ought  to  be  any  enhancement 
of  the  price  now  paid  to  the  ryot  ? — I  do  not 
think  it  so  remunerative  a  crop  to  the  ryot  with 
reference  to  the  high  prices  of  other  crops ;  but 
it  has  its  advantages  in  giving  the  ryots  cash  to  a 
considerable  amount,  at  a  time  when  they  arc  in 
want  of  money,  for  which  cash  they  pay  no  in- 
terest, and  which  the  planters  may  have  to  get  at 
a  large  sacrifice ;  and  I  think  that  if  the  ryots 
were  not  interfered  with  or  mischievously  led  to 
break  their  engagements,  and  if  they  evinced  a 
more  moral  and  manly  character  in  keeping  to 
those  engagements,  they  might  derive  a  profit 


from  indigo,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  other  J.  P.  Witt, 
produce.  Est], 

136.  Then  yon  would  still  recommend  that  — 
indigo  be  paid  for  as  now  at  five  bundles  for  the  May 
rupee  ? — I  don't  think  it  advisable  for  the  Lcgis-  ,*6o« 
lature  to  interfere  ;  I  would  leave  the  capitalist 

and  the  ryots  to  make  their  own  arrangements ; 
and  I  would  make  it  a  misdemeanour  in  the  ryot 
not  fulfilling  written  engagements. 

137.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if 
contracts  were  entered  into  for  a  short  period, 
say  for  one,  two,  or  three  years,  instead  of  being 
undefined  ?— No,  the  ryot  is  in  a  better  condition 
now,  with  the  power  of  returning  his  advances 
at  the  close  of  any  season. 

138.  Mr.  Fergussnn.~\  Since  you  have  been  in 
Dacca,  have  your  indigo  operations  brought  land 
into  cultivation  and  increased  the  revenues  of 
Government,  and  tended  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  people  ?  —  I  think  my  operations  have 
brought  about  these  results  to  a  considerable 
extent. 

139.  Baboo  Chunder  Mahun  Chatterjee.l  In 
the  districts  with  which  you  arc  acquainted, 
when  indigo  is  not  sown,  are  not  churs  and  waste 
lands  brought  into  cultivation  ?  —  The  present 
price  of  all  country  produce  has  a  tendency  to 
induce  the  ryots  to  settle  and  cultivate  churs  and 
all  waste  lands. 

140.  Would  you  mention  any  particulars  in 
which  the  condition  of  the  people  have  been  im- 
proved as  the  result  of  your  operations? — It 
appears  to  me  that  the  people  are  better  housed, 
better  clothed,  and  in  a  more  independent  position 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  indigo  factories  than  in 
more  jungly  parts  which  I  have  had  occasion  to 
visit. 

141.  Mr.  Fergusson.~]  Are  you  aware  that  in 
other  districts,  the  ryots  are  charged  with  stamp 
paper  and  seed,  cart  hire,  cutting  plants,  and 
weeding,  besides  the  advance  of  two  rupees  per 
becgah  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  all  these  circum- 
stances ;  I  believe  seed  is  charged  in  some  con- 
cerns. 


Baboo  Jor  Chand  Pall  Chowdabi,  of  Kanaghaut  in  Nuddea,  called  in ; 

and  Examined  on  oath. 


142.  President.]  DO  you  possess  zemindaries 
and  indigo  factories  in  several  districts? — I  had 
several  in  Nuddea,  Jeesore,  the  24-pcrgunnahs, 
and  Hooghly. 

143.  How  many  concerns  had  you  ? — Thirty- 
two  in  my  own  estates,  and  I  had  shares  besides 
in  nine  factories  of  the  Katgarrah  concern. 

144.  Was  your  cultivation  both  ryotti  and  nij  ? 
— Yes,  I  had  about  5,000  beegahs  nij ;  and  ryotti 
28,000  beegahs  in  my  own  estates,  besides  11,000 
beegahs  belonging  to  the  Katgarrah  concern. 
The  nij  in  this  latter  was  very  trifling,  perhaps 
100  beegahs,  carried  on  in  small  sjiots  of  land, 
from  which  the  ryots  had  absconded. 

145.  Describe  the  system  of  making  advances  ? 
— Two  rupees  to  2  rupees  8  annas  were  given  per 
beegah.  The  advances  were  given  in  my  own  pre- 
sence and  in  that  of  my  superintendent  I  used 
to  remain  in  the  Mofussil  for  nine  months.  There 
was  no  interest  charged  on  advances.  Then  there 
was  another  system  of  advances  called  thouk 
dadun,  or  "  free  advances ;"  according  to  which  I 
got  six  bundles  for  the  rupee,  and  the  ryot  was 
not  charged  for  any  thing  else;  all  expenses  being 
borne  by  me,  such  as  those  for  seed  and  cutting 

72—1. 


and  carting ;  only  the  cost  of  sowing  and  weeding  Baboo 
was  borne  by  the  ryot.    In  the  usual  system  of    /.  C.  P. 
advances,  not "  free  advances,"  I  used  to  get  eight  Chovedari. 
bundles  per  rupee  in  Hooghly  and  Jcssore,  and 
eight  ana  ten  bundles  in  riuddca.    There  was, 
further,  a  third  system,  under  which  the  ryot 
received  no  advances  in  cash,  but  took  seed,  for 
which  he  was  charged  at  the  bazar  rate.    I  am 
speaking  of  three  years  ago,  since  which  time  I 
have  done  no  business.    The  ryot  was  alwayB 
charged  for  seed  10  rupees  per  maund,  whether  it 
cost  me  one  rupee  or  90  rupees  a  maund. 

146.  Can  you  mention  the  average  rent  of  a 
beegah  of  land  cultivated  by  the  ryot  with  indigo? 
— About  2  rupees  8  annas  to  3  rupees  on  the 
average,  because  the  indigo  was  sown  on  tobacco 
lands. 

147.  How  many  seers  arc  necessary  to  sow  one 
becgah  ? — Country  seed  4)  seers  per  beegah,  and 
five  seers  of  up-country  seed,  and  six  seers  if  the 
seed  is  of  bad  quality. 

148.  State  the  average  produce  in  bundles,  of 
a  beegah  ? — It  ranges  from  12  to  24  bundles;  the 
average  produce  would  be  16  bundles. 

149.  Was  it  your  custom  to  oblige  the  ryots  to 
a  3  weed 
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Baboo      weed  the  lands,  and  what  was  your  system  of 
J.  C.  P.     agricultural  operations  ? — Yes,  twice  a  year.  The 
Chowdari.    agricultural  operations  are  as  follows:  in  the 
month  of  Magh  (January  and  February)  the 
18  May     tobacco  stumps  were  cleared  out,  and  the  land 
i860.      wag  ploughed  twice,  and  on  the  fall  of  the  first 
sowing  shower,  the  land  was  again  twice  ploughed 
on  the  same  day,  the  seed  sown,  and  the  mm,  or 
bamboo  ladder,  passed  over  the  land.    The  next 
morning  the  mui  was  again  passed  over  the  land. 
After  that,  on  the  plant  reaching  four  inches  in 
height,  the  first  weeding  took  {dace,  and  then 
again  when  the  plant  was  one  foot  high  ;  and  if, 
in  the  interim,  insects  attacked  the  plant,  the  bida. 
or  harrow  was  passed  over  the  land,  and  it  was 
re-sown  in  the  bare  spots.    Then,  on  the  plant 
being  ripe,  the  operation  of  cutting  commenced 
in  the  evening,  and  was  carried  on  till  10  at 
night ;  and  early  the  next  morning  the  bundles 
were  conveyed  to  the  factory  by  boats  and  carts. 

150.  Can  yon  give  the  produce  of  100  or  1,000 
bundles? — One  hundred  bundles  will  give  24 
Beers,  and  1,000  will  give  six  inaunds;  this  is  the 
average. 

151.  At  the  time  you  were  carrying  on  tins 
business,  what  price  did  your  indigo  fetch  ? — 
From  160  to  350  rupees ;"  the  average  was  250 
rupees. 

152.  Did  the  ryots  give  habulyats,  or  agree- 
ments ;  and,  if  so,  were  they  for  a  term  of  years 
or  for  undefined  periods? — The  be-ilaka  ryots, 
i.  e.,  those  not  on  my  estates,  gave  habulyats  ;  my 
own  ryots  wero  only  entered  in  a  book :  some 
used  to  sign  blank  stamp  papers* 

153.  At  what  time  of  the  year  were  the  ac- 
counts squared  ? — From  Kartich  to  Posh  (  i.  c, 
from  the  middle  of  October  to  the  middle  of 
January). 

154.  If  a  ryot  had  anything  to  receive,  in  whose 
presence  was  he  paid  ?— In  my  own  presence. 

155.  Can  you  state  from  memory  whether  most 
ryots  had  anything  to  receive  or  not? — Those 
under  the  shouh  dadun  system  had  something  to 
receive  ;  others  might  have  to  receive  something 
very  trilling,  two  to  four  annas. 

156.  How  many  ploughs  arc  to  be  had  for  the 
rupee  in  your  part  of  the  country  ? — Formerly 
we  could  get  six,  then  the  number  was  increased 
to  16  ;  this  was  three  years  ago.  I  cannot  speak 
of  any  later  period. 

157.  Was  that  the  market  price  for  labour  ? — 
No ;  the  market  price  was  eight  ploughs  for  the 
rupee. 

158.  Are  we  to  understand  that  the  rate  of  16 
ploughs  was  a  forced  rate  ? — It  was ;  everybody 
took  at  this  rate,  and  so  did  I.  The  accounts, 
which  were  submitted  to  the  mercantile  houses* 
will  show  thi9. 

159.  From  what  you  have  described,  the  ryot 
would  appear  to  derive  no  advantage  from  indigo  ? 
— No;  the  ryots  would  derive  no  advantage 
therefrom. 

160.  Was  it  the  custom  to  make  fresh  cash  ad- 
vances every  season  ? — It  was  so  15  years  ago. 

161.  How  were  the  accounts  made  up  at  the 
end  of  the  year  ? — Taking  a  case  of  two  beegahs 
of  ryotti  cultivation,  the  advances  on  this  would 
be  4  rupees ;  20  seers  of  seed,  5  rupees ;  dustonri 
for  the  factory,  2  annas  in  each  rwpee  of  advances, 
or  four  annas  ;  stamps,  4  annas ;  expense  of  cart- 
ing, at  six  bundles  a  cart,  and  4  annas  for  each 
cart,  1  rupee  5  annas ;  total,  10  rupeeB  13  annas. 

162.  Besides  the  above,  was  there  any  system 
of  fines  ? — Sometimes  for  cattle  trespass,  6  annas 


per  day  per  head  of  cattle.  But  these  fines  were 
not  entered  in  the  accounts,  being  levied  then  and 
there  from  the  ryots. 

163.  How  are  the  accounts  closed  with  the 
ryots  ?'■ — First,  all  the  items  of  expense  against 
the  ryots  are  added  up,  and  then  the  value  of  the 
indigo  is  deducted  therefrom,  say  32  bundles  on 
the  two  beegahs  at  eight  for  the  rupee  =  4  rupees. 
Thus,  according  to  the  computation  given  above, 
there  would  remain  against  the  ryot  a  balance  of 
6  rupees  13  annas;  that  is  to*  say,  debit  10 
rupees  13  annas ;  credit  4  rupees ;  difference 
6  rupees  13  annas.  And,  besides  this  the  ryot  has 
to  pay  dustoori  to  the  amlah.  The  amount  is  not 
fixed ;  it  might  be  8  annas  or  10  annas. 

164.  Can  you  state  the  expenses  of  nii  cultiva- 
tion per  beegah  ? — The  expenses  include  the  fol- 
lowing items : 

R».  a.  p. 

Plough     -       -       -  1    &  - 

Weeding  -       -       -  —    6  - 

Cltoukidary       -       -  -    6  ~ 

Seed-      -       -      -   .»  -  14- 
Cutting    -       -      -      -  1 
Carting     -       -       -       -  J  0 
Ground  rent     -       -  14- 


Total   -   -   -  Bs.  5    4  - 


165.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  giving  pufris 
and  ijaras,  or  leases,  to  planters? — Yes,  some- 
times at  the  recommendation  of  others,  and  some- 
times at  the  planters'  own  request. 

166.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  taking  a  good 
price  for  your  putnis,  and  a  bonus  for  your  leases  ? 
— When  I  gave  ptttnit  1  received  a  pon,  or  price, 
and  when  1  gave  an  ijara  I  received  salami.  The 
p&n,  or  price,  was  from  three  times  to  four  times, 
and  ono-half  of  the  annual  rental ;  and  the  salami 
was  sometimes  4  annas,  sometimes  8  annas,  and 
sometimes  16  annas  in  the  rupee;  so  that  if  I 
gave  a  lease  of  5,000  rupees,  I  got  occasionally  a 
salami  of  5,000  rupees. 

167.  Mr.  Temple.]  Were  you  in  the  habit  of 
receiving  a  bonus  from  natives  and  Europeans? 
— When  the  leases  were  required  for  indigo,  I 
took  equally  from  natives  and  from  Europeans. 

168.  But  when  it  was  not  required  for  indigo, 
did  you  still  take  that  rate  of  salami  ? — No ;  then 
I  took  only  a  little  by  way  of  nuztur,  or  preseit 

169.  Baboo  Chunder  Mohun  Chattnj«e.]  When 
you  had  occasion  to  take  leases  for  your  own 
indigo  purposes  from  others,  did  you  then  give 
salami  r — I  had  to  give  as  I  took. 

170.  Mr.  Temple.]  What  is  the  reason  that  a 
difference  was  made  when  land  was  required  for 
indigo  ?■ — Because  you  wanted  leases  in  order  to 
get  the  ryots  under  yonr  thumb. 

171.  Mr.  Ferausmm.]  Did  you  ever,  in  any  of 
your  zemindaries,  prohibit  or  prevent  the  ryots 
from  engaging  to  sow  on  account  of  planters?— 
X  OS,  I  did,  in  order  to  compel  the  planter  to  ask 
for  a  lease. 

172.  Mr.  TempU.\  Was  that  the  only  reason 
why  you  opposed  the  planter  ?— That  was  the 
only  reason. 

173.  Did  you  suffer  any  inconvenience  from  your 
ryots  cultivating  indigo  for  the  planters  ? — No,  I 
did  not. 

174.  President.]  Were  the  ryots  themselves 
all  unwilling  to  oullivate  for  the  planters?— 
Twenty  years  ago  the  ryots  were  willing  to  cul- 
tivate indigo  for  the  planters,  but  not  sines  that 
date.    Since  then  they  have  become  u  willing. 

17  J.  What 
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175.  What  is  tbe  cause  of  this  ?— Formerly  the 
Calcutta  houses  were  richer,  and  ased  to  disburse 
.more  money  in  the  raofuaail.  This  was  at  the 
time  of  the  Union  Bank. 

176.  Was  there  any  difference  in  the  rate  «f 
advances  then,  compared  with  what  it  is  now  ? — 
None. 

177.  Then  how  do  you  mean  to  nay  that  the 
disbursements  in  tbe  Mofussil  were  larger  at  the 
.time  of  the  Union  Bank? — Because  the  sums 
charged  to  ryota  were  wiped  off,  and  fresh  ad- 
vances given  out  every  year. 

178.  Then  if  the  same  system  were  followed  at 
the  present  time,  would  the  ryots  be  us  wUling  as 
they  were  then  ? — No,  at  that  time  a  ryot  with 
one  plough  was  required  to  sow  one  beegah  and  a 
half,  whereas  now  he  has  to  eow  six  beegahs. 

179.  Then  do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  ryot  iis 
called  upon  to  sow  six  beegah*  instead  of  one,  and 
that  the  aggregate  cultivation  has  increased  to 
that  extent? — The  aggregate  cultivation  lias  in— 
creased  to  a  ocrtain  extent,  and  tbe  proportion  of 
ryotti  has  become  larger  than  nij  abad  ;  that  is  to 
say,  that  now  there  is  less  nij  abad  and  more 
ryetti. 

180.  If  the  ryot  were  now  called  upon  to  eow 
only  one  beegah,  instead  of  six,  would  he  be 
willing  ? — Yes,  he  might. 

181.  Then  what  is  the  reason  why  the  ryot  is 
.unwilling  to  cultivate  six  beegahs  as  well  as  one 
and  half  beegah.  If  the  cultivation  were  profit- 
able for  one  beegah,  would  it  not  be  more  so  for 
six? — The  ryots  cultivate  a  little,  in  order  to  be 
let  alone,  and  because  they  cannot  avoid  it  alto- 
gether, but  they  do  as  little  as  they  can. 


j  182.  Then  why  was  it  not  profitable  to  the  ryot  Baboo 
to  sow  one  or  two  beegahs  ?— There  is  no  profit     J.. CP. 
atialL    If  the  ryot  is  to  cultivate  indigo,  he  must  Chamdari. 
give  liis  exclusive  attention  to  it  for  the  whole 
-year,  to  the  neglect  of  other  crops,  which  would  'far 
give  him  a  large  profit  of  50  to  100  per  cent. 

183.  What  rate  per  bundle  do  you  consider 
would  prove  remunerative  to  the  ryot  ? — Four 
bundles  for  the  rupee  under  the  system  of  thouk 


184.  Without  the  thouk  dadun  system,  what 
.numbers  of  bundles  would  remunerate  the  ryot  ? 
— Not  even  one  bundle  for  the  rupee  would  re- 
munerate him. 

185.  Then  do  you  consider  that  the  ahouk  dadun 
system  is  necessary  to  satisfy  the  ryots  ? — With- 
out the  shonh  dadun,  it  is  not  possible  for  them  to 
be  eali&Hed. 

186.  If  the  ryots  have,  for  the  last  20  years, 
been  unwilling  to  sow  indigo,  how  then  have 
they  gone  on  cultivating  the  plant  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time  ? — By  numerous  acts  of  oppression  and 
violence,  by  locking  them  up  ingodowne,  burning 
their  liout-ec-,  beating  them,  &c. 

187.  Baboo  Chunder  Mohai  Cbatterjee."]  You 
have  said  that  you  prevented  your  ryots  from 
sowing  indigo  to  induce  the  planter  to  take  putni 
.and  ijara  leases  from  you,  but  did  you  prevent 
them  from  doing  so  on  account  of  their  having 
been  ill-treated  by  the  planters  ? — Yes,  I  have  al- 
ways told  the  planters  not  to  practise  oppression, 
but  I  was  not  listened  to. 

188.  Mr.  Feryus»on.~\  For  the  sake  of  tbe  ryots, 
did  you  ever  refuse  to  .grant  a  putni'i — Now  and 


[Commission  adjourned  at  5-30  p.-m. 


Saturday,  19th  May  1860. 


Present. 

W.  S.  Seton-Kabb,  Esq.,  c.  8.,  President 

'Members :— R.  Temple,  Esq.,  c.  s.,  W.  F.  Ferguason,  Esq.,  Reverend  J.  Sale,  Baboo 

Mohun  Chatterjee. 


F.  L.  Beaufort,  Esq.,  c.  *.,  called  in ;  and  Examined  on  oath. 

189.  President.^  YOU  have  had  considerable  dare  fer  interfering  with  their  cultivation  in  their       F  L 
acquaintance  with  indigo  planting  in  Pubna  and  Uaka  villages  ;  and  also  in  variouB  classes  of  dis-  Beaujbrt, 
Jeasore  ?— I  have,as  a  magistrate,  had  opportuai-  putes  between  planters  and  ryots  regarding  the    Em.,  c.s. 
tee  of  observing  the  system  of  indigo  planting  in  cultivation  of  indigo.   

(Jo^di?*ri°^"     .  193.  In  the  first  class  of  cases,  did  you  find  the     J9  May 

190.  1  ou  have,  had  opportunities  of  seeing  how  ryots  siding  with  the  zemindars  ?— It  was  difficult       1 86°- 
ihe  law  works  towards  the  planters,  ryota,  and  to  judge,  as  rvots  generally  are  under  the  in- 
^n?^     ,        ,    ,         .  fluence  of  zemindars;  m  fact,  you  can  rarely 

191.  Ion  have  had  occasionally  to  interfere  know  the  real  feeling  of  the  ryot  when  bronpht 
an  quarrels  between  planter*,  aemindare,  and  into  court;  he  then  often  speaks  just  as  he  is 
ryots  ?— Yea,  very  often.  told. 

192.  Can  you  give  the  classes  of  cases  in  which  194.  Did  you  infer  that  some  time  before  the 
}  <>ur  interference  was  sought  ?— It  was  sought  in  disputes,  ryote  of  b*-ilaka  villages  had  taken  ad- 
ua&t'H  where  zemindars  complained  against  planters  vances  willingly  ? — Yes,  generally. 

for  forcing  cultivation  in  b—ilaka  villages  ;  in       195.  Wheu  the  disputes  fairly  came  on,  was  it 

othercasas  where  jilanters  complained  oi  zemin-  not  difficult  to  judge  of  the  ryots'  real  feeling,  or 

U    L  A  4  hoW 
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F.  L.      now  they  would  have  acted  had  they  been  left 
Beaufort,  alone? — When  the  case  came  on   before  the 
Esq.,  c.  s!    magistrate,  the  ryots  knew  what  to  say ;  but 
.        when  a  sudden  stoppage  took  place  in  cultivation 
19  May     which  had  been  carried  on  regularly  before,  I  re- 
1860.       fcrred  it  to  the  influence  of  the  zemindars.  I 
believe  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  the 
ryots  formerly  took  advances  willingly. 

196.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  Can  you  define  any 
period  when  the  alteration  in  the  willingness  to 
take  advances  took  place  ? — I  don't  think  you  can 
reduce  it  to  a  particular  year.  It  has  grown 
gradually. 

197.  Mr.  Temple]  The  Commission  has  been 
informed  that  the  change  took  place  since  the 
breaking  up  of  the  Union  Bank ;  that  is,  since 
lees  money  circulated  in  the  MofussiL  Are  you 
aware  of  any  change  about  that  time  ? — I  first 
went  to  Jessorc  about  the  time  of  the  failure  of 
the  Union  Hank,  and  therefore,  from  my  personal 
experience,  I  have  no  means  of  contrasting  the 
state  of  things  before  and  after  that  period.  I 
have  no  rca.*on  to  believe  that  the  failure  of  the 
Union  Bank  produced  any  change. 

198.  When  you  first  went  to  Jessore,  were  the 
ryots  willing  to  cultivate  indigo? — Generally 
speaking  they  were  jierfectly  willing,  as  far  as 
I  saw.  There  were  cases  where  the  zemindars 
did  interfere  with  the  cultivation  of  planters. 

1 99.  President]  You  have  mentioned  a  class  of 
cases  where  zemindars  encroached  on  planters, 
can  vou  give  an  idea  of  these  cases,  as  to  how 
this  interference  was  exercised  by  the  zemindars  ? 
— The  cases  were  most  numerous  in  regard  to  be- 
ilaka  villages,  not  to  ilaka  villages.  When  a 
zemindar  and  planter  quarrelled,  the  zemindar 
endeavoured  to  obstruct  the  cultivation  of  indigo. 

200.  Do  you  consider  it  very  expedient  for 
the  planters  to  get  a  talook  or  proprietary  right  if 
he  can  get  it  ? — Undoubtedly. 

201.  Can  you  state  your  opinion  as  to  the 
facilities  existing  for  the  acquirement  of  such 
rights? — It  depends  on  the  character  of  the 
zemindar.  Most  zemindars  have  an  aversion  to 
give  up  their  authority  and  influence  in  a  village 
by  leasing  it  out  to  anybody ;  others  are  in- 
fluenced by  other  motives.  In  Jessore  a  very 
large  ]>ortion  of  the  district  was  held  by  Ram- 
rutton  Roy,  who  was  himself  a  large  indigo  cul- 
tivator, and  was  specially  averse,  probably  on 
that  account,  to  grant  leases  to  others. 

202.  Then  I  suppose  it  required  considerable 
pecuniary  inducement  for  a  zemindar  to  grant  a 
putni  lease  ? — Generally  ;  but  I  should  add  that 
I  have  on  Several  occasions  effected  arrangements 
between  planter  and  zemindar,  and  found  that 
the  tennB  of  the  latter  were  not  on  the  whole 
unfair. 

203.  Mr.  Temple.]  Have  you  any  reason  to 
believe  that  the  zemindars  troubled  the  planters 
with  a  view  to  compel  them  to  get  a  lease,  and 
to  pay  bonuses  ? — I  cannot  recollect  any  particu- 
lar case  in  which  that  motive  was  traced  out, 
but  iu  some  cases  doubtless  it  had  influence. 

204.  Do  you  know  of  cases  in  which  the  zemin- 
dars troubled  the  planter  before  the  lease  was 
taken,  aud  then  when  a  bonus  was  paid  and  the 
lease  given,  the  result  was  subsequent  quiet  ? — 
When  a  zemindar  and  planter  quarrelled,  nu- 
merous complaints  of  all  kinds  were  laid  before  a 
magistrate.  In  such  a  case  I  found  it  beneficial 
to  bring  the  planter  and  zemindar  together,  and 
to  induce  them  to  come  to  terms ;  the  result  of 
such  a  settlement  was,  usually,  a  lease  of  the  vil- 


lage in  which  the  planter  cultivated  indigo. 
Usually  in  such  a  settlement  the  bonus  would  be 
given  to  the  zemindar  in  the  form  of  an  agree- 
ment to  realise  large  nominal  balances  in  the 
villages ;  the  planter  ]>aying  that  amount  in  cash 
down,  or,  soon  after,  by  instalments. 

205.  Do  you  know  of  any  instances  in  which 
the  planter  recovered  such  balances? — I  have 
known  cases  in  which  planters  have  recovered  a 
portion,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  greater  por- 
tion was  irrecoverable. 

206.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
planter,  on  obtaining  the  lease,  remitted  these 
balances  to  the  ryots  on  condition  that  they  would 
cultivate  indigo  ? — I  have  no  means  of  answering 
that  question.  After  a  settlement  was  made, 
there  was  no  need  to  bring  further  complaints  be- 
fore a  magistrate. 

207.  Were  the  zemindars  generally  anxious 
or  the  reverse  that  the  planter  should  take 
leases? — In  ordinary  cases  I  should'  say  the 
zemindar  was  averse  to  giving  a  lease  ;  but  there 
are  peculiar  circumstances  attending  certain 
estates  which  made  zemindars  willing  to  get  a 
planter  to  take  the  lease.  Both  zemindars  and 
ryots  trade  on  the  personal  influence  of  an 
Englishman  in  the  Mofussil.  If  one  zemindar 
has  a  dispute  with  another,  he  desires  to  lwc 
an  Englishman  to  back  hiin.  If  ryots  disagree 
with  the  landlord,  they  are  glad  to  have  an 
Englishman  to  support  them.  In  some  cases  a 
zemindar  may  be  anxious  to  be  an  absentee  pro- 
prietor, or  he  may  have  other  private  reasons, 
which  would  induce  him  to  give  a  leaee. 

208.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  Since  you  first  went  to 
Jessore  did  Ramrutton  Roy  increase  in  territorial 
influence  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  he  acquired  any 
large  additions  to  his  landed  property. 

209.  Was  it  not  generally  understood  that  be 
systematically  opposed  indigo  planting  with  a 
view  to  extract  bonuses  ? — I  don't  what  was 
generally  understood  ;  but  the  impression  on  my 
mind  was  that  such  may  have  been  one  of  the 
motives  which  influenced  him. 

210.  Did  he  purchase  large  properties,  or  shares 
in  other  property,  in  your  time? — I  don't  remem- 
ber. 

211.  Was  it  not  the  case  that  when  Ramrutton 
Roy  had  any  influence,  planters  were  oppressed 
until  they  came  to  his  terms? — Usually. 

212.  Mr.  Temple.]  Had  Ramrutton"  Roy  many 
such  transactions  with  planters? — Yea,  a  great 
many. 

213.  In  those  transactions  did  he  secure  a  bonus 
or  other  such  advantage? — He  always  seemed 
certain  advantages. 

214.  Could  you  say  what  those  advantages 
were? — It  was  not  always  easy  to  know  what  the 
advantages  were,  but  having  the  power  in  hie 
hands  no  doubt  he  secured  certain  advantages. 
Generally  a  cash  payment  was  one  of  the  terms 
of  the  settlement. 

215.  Mr.  Ferguston.]  Has  the  practice  of 
planters  taking  putnis  and  leases  in  these  districts 
increased  or  decreased  in  your  time  ? — As  far  as 
my  experience  goes,  planters  have  always  been 
anxious  to  increase  their  landed  property,  and 
have  done  so  when  they  had  the  opportunity  ;  and 
though  I  have  no  data  on  which  to  go,  my  general 
impression  is,  that  the  landed  property  of  planters 
has  been  generally  extended. 

216.  Baboo  Chunder  Mohun  Chatterjee.]  Do 
you  not  know  that  affrays  take  place  between 
zemindars  and  planters  if  the  zemindars  refuse  to 
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give  a  lease  to  the  planter? — When  a  planter 
endeavoured  to  extend  his  cultivation  into  villages 
"where  he  has  no  lease,  an  affray  was  often  the 
consequence. 

217.  Don't  you  think  that  was  the  cause  of 
affrays  with  the  planters  and  Rainrutton  Roy, 
and  zemindars  of  influence  ? — There  may  have 
been  cases,  but  they  were  unusual,  as  far  as  I 
could  judge.  In  fact,  most  of  the  concerns  had 
balances  in  many  villages  in  wliich  they  recently 
had  had  no  cultivation,  and  therefore  it  was  not 
easy  for  a  magistrate  to  tell  whether  the  planter 
was  endeavouring  to  extend  his  cultivation,  or  to 
work  on  old  balances. 

218.  Do  the  magistrates  ever  persuade  or  insist 
on  zemindars  to  give  leases  to  planters  of  their 
zeinindaries,  talooks,  or  villages  ? — I  never  heard 
of  any  case  in  which  a  magistrate  ever  insisted  on 
such  a  lease,  but  I  have  myself  in  many  instances 
obtained  a  settlement  of  long  standing  disputes 
by  persuading  the  zemindars  to  create  a  lease  in 
favour  of  the  planter. 

219.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  Did  you  think  that  the 
interest  of  the  ryots  wan  improved  or  otherwise 
by  such  an  arrangement? — The  interest  of  the 
ryot  always  suffers  when  the  zemindar  and  planter 
quarrel ;  therefore  it  always  improves  by  the 
amicable  settlement  of  their  disputes. 

220.  President.']  When  a  planter  had  acquired 
a  permanent  or  temporary  right  in  the  lands, 
were  you  often  called  on  to  adjudicate  in  cases 
between  him  and  his  ryots,  or  to  interfere  in  any 
way  ? — Scarcely  ever. 

221.  Then  you  consider  that  once  a  dispute 
was  terminated  between  planter  and  zemindar, 
things  went  on  smoothly  ? — In  such  cases  the 
creation  of  the  lease  did  away  with  the  cause  of 
dispute,  and  once  the  planter  got  the  ilaka  of  a 
village,  he  made  his  own  terms  with  the  ryots, 
and  then  disputes  were  very  rare. 

222.  Had  you  many  complaints  in  or  out  of 
court  from  ryots  of  villages,  held  by  planters,  that 
the  cultivation  of  indigo  was  very  irksome  and 
burdensome? — The  cultivation  of  indigo  is  less 
profitable  to  the  ryots  than  the  cultivation  of 
other  crops  ;  therefore  the  ryots  will  not  cultivate 
indigo,  unless  they  receive  advantages  in  other 
ways  to  compensate  for  such  comparative  loss. 

223.  Are  you  in  a  position  to  say  why  indigo 
cultivation  is  less  profitable  ? — I  understand  that 
the  indigo  crop  is  a  very  precarious  one. 

224.  Then  is  it  your  opinion  that  if  left  to 
themselves,  the  ryots  would  not  cultivate  indigo  ? 
—Undoubtedly,  unless  other  advantages  be  offered 
in  connexion  with  the  cultivation. 

225.  Can  you  give  us  any  general  idea  what 
those  advantages  are  ? — A  ryot  derives  advantage 
in  the  cultivation  of  indigo  by  having  in  the 
planter  a  master  or  protector ;  he  obtains  loans 
from  the  factories  when  he  is  in  difficulties.  The 
loans  are  not  directly  connected  with  the  ad- 
vances, and  are  not  charged  with  interest.  If 
his  cattle  die,  he  gets  a  present  from  the  planter, 
with  which  he  may  buy  new  cattle.  He  gets 
many  little  helps  from  the  factory  in  the  way  of 
medicines,  education  for  his  children,  &c,  and, 
generally  speaking,  he  acquires  a  friend  who 
will  support  him  against  the  oppression  of  others. 
That  is  the  case  with  the  good  planter ;  1  don't 
mean  to  say  that  it  is  so  with  all  planters. 

226.  Then  you  consider  the  prospect  of  these 
advantages  sufficient  to  counterbalance  his  dis- 
like to  a  cultivation  which  you  have  admitted  to 
be  precarious  and  not  profitable  ?— Yes,  it  is 
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worth  the  while  of  the  ryot  to  give  up  a  portion      f.  L. 
of  his  cultivation  to  indigo,  in  order  that  he  may  Be<mfort, 
have  the  planter  for  his  protector.  Esq.,  c.s. 

227.  Mr.  Sale.!  Do  you  not  think  that  a  good  — — 
zemindar  would  do  the  same  and  help  the  rvota  '^J^*^ 
in  all  these  modes  which  you  have  described"? —  ,8Ga* 
No  doubt ;  in  my  former  answer,  I  was  not  con- 
trasting the  zemindar  and  the  planter. 

228.  Suppose  that  an  European  took  land  for 
zemindary  purposes  only,  would  he  not  show  the 
same  kindness  to  the  ryots  as  a  European  planter? 
— I  presume  so. 

229.  President.]  Were  you  aware  in  the  Mo- 
fussil  of  any  general  attempt  by  plauters  to  in- 
crease indigo  cultivation,  and  require  two  beegahs 
where  only  one  was  sown  before  ? — No,  of  iate 
years  the  extent  of  indigo  cultivation  has  been  on 
the  decrease  rather  than  increase,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware. 

230.  Mr.  Temple.]  In  estates  where  the  planter 
has  acquired  the  status  of  a  zemindar,  does  lie  take 
less  rent  than  would  otherwise  be  taken  from  the 
ryots  generally,  in  consideration  of  their  sowing 
a  portion  of  their  lands  with  indigo? — I  believe 
that  that  is  the  case  usually. 

231.  Can  you  tell  to  what  extent  the  rent 
would  thus  be  virtually  lowered  ? — The  object  of 
a  planter  is  not  to  make  money  by  his  leaae ;  he 
would  be  well  content  if  he  collected  from  the 
ryots  the  amount  he  has  to  pay  to  the  zemindar. 
The  object  of  the  zemindar  is  frequently  to  col- 
lect as  much  as  he  can.  Therefore,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  how  much  the  rents  of  the  ryots 
would  be  lessened  by  a  lease  to  the  planter. 

232.  President.]  But  do  you  think  the  planter 
would  ever  take  less  than  a  zemindar  would  have 
taken,  had  he  not  given  the  planter  a  lease  ? — I 
should  say  so,  not  from  knowledge  of  individual 
cases  of  what  planters  have  collected  from  ryots, 
but  because  I  know  that  the  object  of  the  planter 
is  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  ryots,  and 
therefore  he  never  desires  to  rack-rent  them. 

233.  And  you  think  it  certain,  or  tolerably 
certain,  that  the  indigo  planter  would  not  attempt 
to  enhance  the  rates  ? — Yes,  in  those  villages  in 
which  he  desires  to  cultivate  indigo. 

234.  Mr.  Temple.]  Within  your  knowledge, 
and  generally  speaking,  do  the  planters  offer  pro- 
tection and  other  collateral  advantages  to  the 
ryots,  to  a  greater  extent  than  native  zemindars 
would  do? — Yes,  a  zemindar  does  not  care  to 
keep  on  good  terms  with  any  individual  ryot, 
while  that  is  the  object  of  the  planter. 

235.  You  have  stated  that  the  indigo  crop  is 
precarious ;  is  that  so  everywhere,  or  only  in  cer- 
tain districts  ? — In  those  districts  with  which  I 
am  personally  acquainted,  i.  e.,  Jcssorc  and  Pubna. 

236.  Why  is  the  crop  so  precarious  in  those 
districts  ? — Because  it  depends  on  the  fall  of  rain, 
and  the  rise  of  the  rivers ;  the  showers  of  rain  in 
those  districts  are  very  uncertain.  I  have  known 
of  one  instance  where  no  rain  fell  from  October 
to  June. 

237.  Were  there  any  spring  sowings  that  year? 
— Yes,  there  were  spring  sowings,  but  very  late 
ones,  after  the  rains  fell. 

238.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  Practically,  are  the  ryots 
in  Bengal  tenants  at  will?— No  doubt  they  are, 
practically. 

239.  And  the  landlord  has  the  power  practi- 
cally to  enhance  the  rent  as  far  as  the  ryot  can 
bear  it  ? — I  should  say  very  often,  because  it  is 
seldom  worth  the  while  of  the  ryot  to  oppose  the 
landlord. 

B  840.  President] 
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240.  President.]  Are  there  not  frequent  cases 
of  decided  opposition  to  enhancement  of  rente  on 
the  part  of  the  ryots  when  brought  into  court  by 
the  zemindar  ?— Yes,  very  frequently.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  time  before  Act  X.  of  1859  was 


241.  And  even  before  that  Act,  have  you  not 
heard  of  cases  where  the  ryots  stood  out  in  civil 
suite  against  the  zemindars  who  wished  to  enhance 
rent  ? — Yea,  there  were  always  many  such  suite. 

242.  You  have  proposed  to  re-enact  part  of 
Section  3,  Regulation  V.,  1830,  which  had  been 
abolished  by  Act  XVI.  of  1835?— Yes. 

243.  Would  you  explain  the  reasons  and  cir- 
cumstances under  which  you  made  that  proposal  ? 
— When  Mr.  Ilalliday,  the  late  Lieutenant  Go- 
vernor, came  up  to  Fubna  in  1854,  we  had  a  good 
deal  of  conversation  about  indigo  planting,  and  I 
explained  to  him  then  my  opinion  that,  that  law 
ought  to  be  re-enacted  for  the  benefit  of  planters. 
He  desired  me  to  make  a  representation  on  the 
subject,  and  that  is  the  report  to  which  allusion  is 
made. 

244.  Will  you  state  the  reasons  why  you  con- 
sidered the  re-ennctment  of  that  law  desirable  ? — 
The  chief  reason  why  I  think  that  the  jwissing  of 
such  law  is  desirable,  is  that  the  nature  of  the 
contract  between  a  planter  and  a  ryot  is  peculiar, 
and  that  a  planter  now  has  no  sufficient  remedy 
in  case  of  a  breach  of  the  contract;  the  only 
remedy  now  is  a  suit  in  a  civil  court,  and  the 
result  of  such  a  suit  would,  iu  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  be  an  additional  lo*s  to  the  planter  in 
the  payment  of  costs  without  any  positive  advan- 
tage. Another  reason  is,  that  the  cultivation  of 
indigo  is  of  a  peculiar  nature.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  tliat  the  cultivator  should  sow  the  lands 
immediately  after  a  fall  of  rain  ;  if  he  loses  that 
opportunity,  perhaps*  he  loses  the  whole  crop  of 
the  year.  It  seems  to  me  therefore  requisite, 
that  the  ryot  should  be  induced  to  take  advantage 
of  such  opportunity  by  the  fear  of  incurring  some 
greater  punishment  than  having  to  defend  a 
regular  suit.  I  think,  also,  that  the  cultivation 
of  indigo  is  clearly  a  material  general  advantage 
to  the  country,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  encouraged 
by  all  means  that  are  not  unfair  to  the  ryote  and 
proprietors  of  lands. 

245.  At  the  time  you  made  the  proposal  for 
tliis  re-enactment,  you  were  not  probably  aware 
of  the  precise  reasons  for  which  the  law,  having 
been  tried,  was  found  inexpedient,  and  was  re- 
scinded?— No,  I  never  saw  the  correspondence 
which  led  to  the  law  being  repealed ;  but  I  have 
given  the  reasons  in  my  report  which  led  me  to 
believe  that  that  law  had  produced  no  bad  re- 
sults. (Para.  5,  page  28,  Part  I.  of  the  Selection 
from  the  Records  on  Indigo  Planting.) 

246.  Before  you  made  that  proposal,  had  you 
many  complaints  from  planters  that  the  ryote 
were  in  the  habit  of  wilfully  breaking  their  con- 
tracts ? — That  is  the  usual  complaint  of  all  planters, 
that  ryote  endeavour  to  evade  their  contracts 
after  having  received  advances. 

247.  Were  you  aware  of  the  precise  form  in 
which  those  contracts  were  drawn  up,  that  is, 
were  they  for  a  certain  term,  or  for  undefined 
periods? — Generally  speaking,  contracts  are  for 
one  year  only,  but  I  have  known  of  cases  where 
the  period  extended  over  more  than  one  year;  I 
never  knew  a  case  in  which  the  period  was  left 
indefinite. 

248.  Mr.  Temple.']  Are  the  cases  in  which  the 
contract  is  for  a  term  exceeding  one  year,  rare  or 


frequent  ? — I  have  not  a  very  clear  remembrance 
of  the  proportion  which  one  class  bears  to  the 
other,  but  I  should  say  the  annual  contracts  are 
more  frequent, 

249.  l*re*ident.]  Then,  had  you  reason  to  be- 
lieve tliat  in  the  cases  of  annual  contracts  the 
accounts  were  regularly  squared  yearly,  and  that 
the  ryot  then  entered  into  a  fresh  contract  ?— My 
belief  is,  tliat  in  such  cases  the  accounts  of  ryote 
were  made  up  yearly ;  but  I  have  no  personal 
knowledge  of  the  internal  working  of  indigo  fac- 
tories. 

250.  Mr.  Temple.]  Would  that  still  more  be 
the  case  in  rcgitrd  to  contracts  for  terms  exceed- 
ing one  year  1 — That  I  am  not  able  to  answer,  as 
I  have  only  a  general  impression  of  the  customs 
of  indigo  concerns. 

251.  IVesidenL]  Then  you  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  whether  the  contract  was  for  one 
year  or  a  term  of  years,  the  ryot  was  other  than 
a  free  agent  ! — My  belief  is  that,  generally,  ryots 
enter  willingly  into  indigo  contracts. 

252.  Mr.  Temple.]  Have  you  known  of  any 
instances  in  which  the  ryots  Iiave  been  coerced, 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  planter,  to  enter 
into  contracts  to  sow  indigo? — I  have  often  beard 
cases  spoken  of,  but  I  do  not  remember  a  single 
instance  in  which  such  coercion  was  proved  before 
me  as  a  magistrate. 

253.  Were  formal  complaints  ever  made  before 
you  by  ryots  or  zemindars  of  such  coercion  hav- 
ing been  used  ? — I  have  no  doubt  of  such  com- 
plaints having  been  made,  but  I  cannot  speak  to 
individual  cases. 

254.  You  have  mentioned  that  generally  the 
accounts  of  the  ryots  with  the  planters  were  set- 
tled annually  ;  in  what  way  were  these  settle- 
ments made  ? — I  liavc  understood  that  the  ryots 
went  to  the  factory  at  the  end  of  the  manufactur- 
ing year,  and  that  an  adjustment  of  the  accounts 
was  then  made. 

255.  In  the  event  of  a  balance  appearing 
against  the  ryot,  how  would  tliat  be  recorded  ?— 
I  apprehend  that  in  mot-t  cases  it  remained  as  a 
balance,  and  was  retained  in  the  books  of  the 
factory. 

256.  Would  the  rvot,  notwithstanding  this 
balance,  receive  the  full  amount  of  advance  for 
the  next  year  ? — I  believe  that  that  would  depend 
uixm  circumstances.  In  villages  in  which  the 
planter  had  no  iluku,  he  would,  as  I  understand, 
never  omit  to  pay  cash  advances  to  ryote ;  in  bis 
own  villages  there  would  be  a  more  general 
adjustment  of  the  two  sides  of  the  account,  which 
would  include  the  advances  ;  and  I  should  have 
drawu  that  distinction  in  my  answer  to  the  pre- 
vious question. 

257.  You  have  stated  that  the  ryot  might  be 
induced  to  evade  fulfilment  of  his  contract  by  the 
fear  of  some  punishment  greater  than  tliat  of 
being  cast  in  a  civil  suit  at  the  instance  of  the 
planter;  what  is  the  nature  of  that  greater 
punishment  ? — Tliat  answer  was  given  with  refer- 
ence to  the  re-enactment  of  the  old  law,  in  which 
the  punishment  was  imprisonment  for  one  month, 
which  is  the  punishment  for  breaches  of  contract 
laid  down  by  Regulation  VII.,  1819. 

258.  Do  the  zemindars  ever  instigate  the  ryote 
to  break  then-  contracts?— I  have  no  doubt  they 
often  do  so. 

259.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  which  induces 
them  to  do  so  ? — No  reason  in  individual  cases ; 
the  reasons  are  to  be  found  in  those  cautes  of 
which  we  were  talking  some  time  ago. 

260.  Do 
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260.  Do  j era  know  whether  the  ryots  take 
advances  from  planters,  in  order  to  pay  rents  to 
the  zemindars? — The  reason  at  which  the  planter 
usually  makes  his  advances  is,  that  in  which  the 
largest  kist  or  instalment  of  the  year  is  under  col- 
lection, and  it  is  also  the  time  when  the  ryots 
want  money  to  expend  on  their  poojas.  With 
reference  to  these  objects,  ryots  are  always  glad 
at  that  time  to  obtain  cash. 

261.  In  reference  to  your  opinion,  that  the 
cultivation  of  indigo  is  ot  material  advantage  to 
the  country,  in  what  way  do  you  consider  that 
that  advantage  accrues? — The  two  great  advan- 
tages are — lirst  That  you  have  a  number  of 
Englishmen  scattered  over  the  Mofussii  Second. 
That  the  general  commerce  of  the  country  is 
benefited  by  the  large  outlay  of  indigo  concerns. 
With  reference  to  the  expenditure  of  money,  I 
remember  when  1  was  at  Pubna,  making  inqui- 
ries regarding  the  flux  and  reflux  of  money  in  the 
district,  the  result  of  those  inquiries  was  very 
unsatisfactory,  because,  though  I  discovered  that 
large  sums  of  money  found  their  way  into  the 
district,  I  was  unable  to  ascertain  the  means  by 
which  they  passed  out  of  it ;  and  I  was  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  dissipated  in  small  sums,  by 
which  the  poorer  classes  benefited.  The  larger 
portion  of  the  money  was  cash  imported  by  indigo 
planters. 

262.  What  other  crops  are  cultivated  in  the 
Pubna  and  Jessore  districts? — Most  of  the  cereals, 
jute,  mulberry,  &c 

263.  Are  the  more  valuable  crops,  such  as 
sugar-cane,  cotton,  and  tobacco,  largely  cultivated? 
— Sugar-cane  is  not  largely  cultivated,  because 
they  have  the  date  cultivation  ;  tobacco  and  cot- 
ton are  not  largely  cultivated,  because  the  soil  is 
unfit  for  them. 

264.  Then  is  not  the  cultivation  of  indigo  bene- 
ficial, as  contributing  to  prevent  the  over-produc- 
tion of  cereals,  and  to  prevent  the  markets  being 
glutted  with  such  articles  as  rice,  jute,  and  the 
uke  ? — I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  if  all  the 
land  now  sown  with  indigo  were  given  up  to  such 
crops,  there  would  be  any  over-production  ;  but 
indigo  cultivation  is  of  use  in  this  way,  that  it 
occupies  some  descriptions  of  land  which  are 
scarcely  fit  for  other  crops. 

265.  Baboo  Chunder  Mohun  Chatteijee.]  You 
mean  only  chur-lands? — Generally. 

266.  Mr.  Temple]  On  the  whole,  do  you  con- 
sider that  the  people  generally,  and  the  ryots  in 
particular,  in  the  Jessore  and  Pubna  districts, 
benefit  materially  by  the  existence  of  indigo  con- 
cerns in  those  districts  ?— On  the  whole,  that  is 
my  decided  opinion. 

267.  Does  that  benefit  exist  up  to  the  present 
time  in  those  distaicts,  as  much  as  ever  ? — As  far 
as  I  know,  it  does.  The  benefit  which  I  ascribe 
to  Englishmen  living  in  the  district  still  of  course 
remains ;  but  of  late  years  the  ryot  has  become 
richer,  and  is  leas  dependent  on  adventitious 
assistance. 

268.  Can  you  mention  any  symptoms  of  im- 
provement observable  in  the  external  condition  of 
the  ryots  in  those  districts  ?— Generally  speaking, 
I  did  observe  improvements  in  Jessore  while  l 
was  there ;  that  is  observable  in  the  general  style 
in  which  the  ryot  lived,  the  better  clothes  that  he 
wore,  the  improvement  of  his  food,  and  probably 
the  superiority  of  his  thatch.  During  the  time 
that  I  was  magistrate  of  Jessore,  the  ryots  began 
to  realise  more  largely  the  profits  arising  from 
the  (late  cultivation ;  consequent  upon  that,  there 


was  every  perceptible  improvement  in  the  condi-  pt 
tion  of  the  ryot ;  and  in  many  villages  which  had  Bemufan, 
been  small  and  poor,  large  homesteads  crept  up    Esq*,  a,*, 
and  the  ryots  got  fat.  — — 

269.  Were  those  ryots  who  cultivated  indigo     *9  M»y 
better  off  than,  or  as  well  off  as,  or  worse  off  than  i860, 
other  ryots  generally  i — Quite  as  well  off,  and 

in  many  places  better  off. 

270.  Have  you  ever  known  instances  in  which 
indigo  ryots  have  been  worse  off  than  other 
ryots  ? — I  have  known  instances  where  the  ryots 
have  been  so  much  harassed  by  the  quarrels  re- 
garding indigo  between  planters  and  zemindars, 
or  planters  and  planters,  and  have  suffered  so 
much  in  house  and  property,  that  they  have  left 
the  village.  I  have  known  other  cases  in  which 
the  oppression  of  the  planter  has  nearly  depopu- 
lated a  large  tract  of  country  ;  but  as  I  have  also 
known  cases  in  which  ryots  have  suffered  simi- 
larly from  the  zemindars,  I  cannot  say  that  the 
one  set  of  ryots  is  worse  off  than  the  other. 

271.  On  the  whole,  were  instances  of  such 
oppression  ou  the  part  of  the  planters  rare  or 
frequent  ?— Very  rare,  of  course,  because  they 
are  suicidal  in  their  effects. 

272.  Has  the  ryot,  of  late,  within  your  know- 
ledge, become  unwilling  to  cultivate  indigo,  more 
so  than  he  was  before  ?— I  have  no  personal 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  things  within  the  last 
five  years. 

273.  Can  you  form  any  idea  of  what  might 
be  practically  done  to  render  the  cultivation  of 
indigo  more  profitable  to  the  ryots ;  that  is,  by 
the  planters? — My  belief  is  that  the  disinclina- 
tion of  the  ryots  to  cultivate  indigo  now,  is  be- 
cause the  crop  is  unproductive ;  it  is,  as  1  said 
before,  precarious,  and  therefore  on  the  average 
it  docs  not  yield  profit.  Any  steps  therefore  which 
a  planter  might  adopt  to  ensure  more  secure  pro- 
fit would  have  that  effect.  My  general  opinion 
is,  that  hitherto  the  planter  has  taken  upon 
himself  too  little  of  the  risk,  and  left  too  much  of 
the  risk  to  the  ryot. 

274.  Can  you  mention  what  precise  arrange- 
ment the  planter  might  make  to  reduce  the  risk  of 
the  ryot  ? — In  the  case  of  almost  any  other  crop 
the  ryot  can  reckon  with  almost  certainty  on  some 
profit ;  in  the  case  of  indigo  it  might  occur,  but 
in  bad  years  it  very  often  occurs  that  the  crop 
yields  no  profit  at  all.  Therefore  it  is  necessary 
the  planter  should  make  arrangements  which 
would  ensure  to  the  ryot  an  equal  average  profit 
to  what  he  would  receive  from  the  cultivation  of 
other  crops.  I  have  not  sufficient  acquaintance 
with  the  management  and  working  of  an  indigo 
concern  to  suggest  the  nature  of  the  arrangements 
which  would  produce  that  effect ;  but  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  object  could  be  obtained  by  settle- 
ment by  the  planter  independently  of  the  mere 
payment  of  cash  advances,  and  of  the  price  of  the 
plant  produced  at  the  vats. 

275.  President.]  You  have  mentioned  date  cul- 
tivation having  largely  increased  in  Jessore;  it 
is  carried  on  without  advances,  is  it  not  ? — I  never 
heard  of  any  advances  being  made,  nor  would  the 
nature  of  the  crop  admit  of  such  ;  but  the  ryot  is 
at  liberty  to  sell  the  produce  in  the  best  market 
he  can  find. 

276.  Baboo  Chunder  Mohun  Ckatterjee.]  Don't 
you  think  that  many  ryots  would  be  thankful  to 
pay  off  in  cash  the  amount  of  balances  due 
against  them  in  the  factory  books  to  get  out  of 
the  planters'  hands? — I  tliink  there  are  many 
cases  in  which  an  old  balance  standing  against  a 
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ryot's  name  may  serve  as  an  inducement  to  that 
ryot  to  take  fresh  advances,  and  I  believe  that  in 
some  such  cases  a  ryot  would  willingly  pay  the 
balance  in  order  to  take  his  name  put  of  the  books 
if  the  planter  would  receive  the  money. 

277.  Mr.  Temple.]  But  could  not  the  ryot  in 
such  a  case  obtain  remedy  in  a  court  of  law,  that 
is,  supposing  him  to  be  in  a  position  to  pay  the 
money  ! — There  is  a  special  law  which  gives  the 
remedy  to  the  rvot  1  think  it  is  the  latter  part 
of  Regulation  V.  1830,  which  gives  the  ryot  the 
power  of  going  into  court  and  demanding  an  ac- 
count, but  I  have  known  very  few  cased  in  which 
this  law  has  been  put  in  force. 

278.  Can  you  tell  me  what  prevents  the  ryots 
from  availing  themselves  of  this  law,  supjwsing 
them  anxious  to  get  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
planters,  and  able  to  pay  the  money  1 — ■There  arc 
several  causes.  When  he  is  not  too  poor,  a  ryot 
is  usually  exceedingly  disinclined  to  part  with 
his  cash,  but  in  most  eases  in  which  his  old  ba- 
lances exist,  the  nominal  account  has  run  on  so 
many  years  tliat  he  cannot  afford  to  pay  off  the 
whole  sum  demanded,  and  he  has  no  means  of 
disproving  the  claim  to  the  whole  amount. 

279.  Mr.  Sale.]  Is  it  not  very  difficult  for  a 

£>or  man  to  get  justice  in  the  Mofussil  courts? — 
crtainly  not ;  quite  the  contrary.  It  is  always 
difficult  for  a  poor  man  to  get  justice  against  a 
rich  man  all  over  the  world,  but  it  is  not  more 
difficult  for  the  poor  to  get  justice  in  the  Mofussil 
courts  than  in  courts  elsewhere. 

280.  Mr.  Temple.]  If  a  ryot  were  able  and 
willing  to  pay  the  balance  against  him,  and  were 
to  sue  the  planter  for  release  from  the  whole 
transaction  under  the  summary  law,  would  he 
have  any  special  trouble  or  difficulty  in  obtaining 
justice  .' — No,  he  would  have  no  special  trouble, 
because,  as  far  as  I  remember,  the  law  is  a  sum- 
mary law,  and  the  process  of  putting  it  in  force 
is  simple  and  cheap,  but  he  would  find  great  diffi- 
culty in  disproving  any  portion  of  the  claim  made 
against  him,  and  therefore  it  would  not  be  worth 
his  while  to  go  into  court  unless  he  were  prepared 
to  pay  the  whole  of  the  demand. 

28 1.  Mr.  Sale.]  Have  you  any  knowledge  of 
the  practice  of  the  planters  in  the  districts  with 
which  you  are  acquainted,  forbidding  their  ryots 
from  going  into  a  court  of  justice  ! — 1  have  known 
cases  in  which  planters  have  forbidden  their  ryots 
to  go  to  the  regular  courts  for  the  adjustment  of 
disputes  between  themselves  and  other  ryots,  but 
of  course  that  would  not  apply  to  cases  in  which 
the  ryot  makes  up  hia  mind  to  oppose  the  planter, 
because  then  he  is  prepared  to  brave  the  effects  of 
the  planter's  anger. 

282.  You  don't  know,  then,  of  any  general 
custom  or  rule  of  this  kind  ? — No. 

283.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  You  know  that  the 
planters  generally  decide  disputes  between  their 
ryots  which  are  referred  to  them,  and  hold  ma- 
norial courts  ? — Yes,  I  believe  everv  planter  de- 
votes a  portion  of  every  day  to  hearing  and  ad- 
justing disputes  hrought  before  him  by  his  ryots. 

284.  Have  you  objected  to  such  a  practice  as 
a  magistrate  ? — No,  never. 

283.  Mr.  Temple.]  In  reference  to  the  propor- 
tion of  risk  to  be  borne  by  the  planter  and  ryot 
respectively,  do  you  consider  that  the  profits  of  a 
ryot,  in  what  is  called  a  bumper  season,  make  up 
for  his  losses  in  a  defective  season  ? — Usually  it 
has  done  eo  hitherto,  with  the  exception  of  recent 
^ears,  in  which  there  has  been  a  succession  of 


286.  Do  you  consider  that  if  by  any  arrange- 
ment between  the  ryot  and  planter,  the  ryot  was 
secured  from  risk  of  loss,  he  would  be  willing  to 
sow  indigo  ? — I  know  no  reason  why  he  should 
not 

287.  If  by  such  arrangement  a  moderate  profit 
could  be  secured,  would  he  then  be  anxious  to 
cultivate  indigo  ? — The  cultivation  of  indigo  is 
certainly  not  more  difficult  than  other  crops,  and 
does  not  entail  more  labour ;  in  some  cases  it  is 
more  easy,  consequently  there  is  no  reason  why 
he  should  not  be  glad  to  cultivate  it. 

288.  Can  you  form  any  idea  of  what  remu- 
neration ought  to  be  ensured  to  the  ryot  in  order 
to  make  him  willing  to  cultivate  indigo  ? — I  can 
give  no  precise  reply. 

289.  Can  you  suggest  any  social  improvement 
in  the  law  winch  would  improve  the  relation  be- 
tween rvots  and  planters,  and  make  the  former 
more  willing  to  cultivate  indigo,  of  course  in  ad- 
dition to  the  alteration  suggested  in  your  Rejtort 
of  1854  ? — I  don't  remember  anything  at  this 
moment  to  which  I  have  not  adverted  in  that 
Rejtort. 

290.  Mr.  Sale.]  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the 
ryots  seek  advances  with  the  intention  of  breaking 
their  contracts  ? —  1  believe  that  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases  ryots  intend  to  fulfil  their  con- 
tracts when  they  take  advances,  but  on  the  other 
hand  I  have  known  many  cases  in  which  I  had 
reason  to  believe  that  the  ryots  had  taken  ad- 
vances without  any  such  intention. 

291.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  cause  of 
a  ryot  taking  advances,  intending  all  the  time  to 
break  his  contract  ? — It  may  be  the  fraud  of  the 
individual.  It  often  is  the  case  that  a  zemiudar 
is  not  averse  to  the  ryots  taking  advances,  but  is 
unwilling  that  he  should  work  them  out. 

292.  Mr.  Temple.]  What  advantage  would  it 
be  to  a  zemindar  that  the  ryot  should  not  work 
out  his  advances?— The  solid  advantage  to  a 
zemindar  is,  that  the  ryots  cultivate  other  crops 
which  produce  greater  profits  in  the  land  which 
would  nave  been  given  up  to  indigo,  the  profits 
of  which  are  pocketed  by  the  planter ;  aud  when 
the  ryots  have  only  taken  their  advances,  as 
much  pecuniary  profit  has  gone  into  the  village 
as  would  probably  go  there  if  the  contracts  were 
fulfilled. 

293.  Mr.  Sale.]  If  it  is  believed  that  under  the 
fear  of  the  zemindar,  or  the  pressure  of  poverty, 
in  the  majority  of  cases  the  ryot  fails  to  fulfil  his 
contract,  is  it  just  or  wise  to  treat  him  as  a 
criminal  ? — I  have  always  understood  that  crime 
is  not  justified  by  compulsion  or  the  influence  of 
others.  There  is  a  great  difference  between 
punishing  a  man  for  breach  of  contract  and  treat- 
ing him  as  a  criminal. 

294.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  Is  it  not  according  to  the 
laws  of  England  that  in  special  trades,  breaches 
of  contract  of  service  or  otherwise  are  punished 
as  a  misdemeanor  by  magistrates? — I  believe  it 
is  so  in  cases  when  the  relation  between  the  par- 
tics  is  that  of  master  and  servant,  but  in  this 
country  there  is  a  social  law  which  gives  the 
magistrate  power  to  award  punishment  for  breach 
of  contract  when  the  relation  is  not  so  confined. 

295.  JWrident]  Do  you  consider  the  case  of 
master  and  servant  parallel  to  that  of  the  ryot 
who  contracts  and  the  planter  who  advances 
money  ? — Setting  aside  the  usual  use  of  words, 
I  should  say  very  nearly  so. 

296.  Mr.  Sale.]  In  one  of  your  previous  an- 
swers you  stated  that  a  month's  imprisonment  wis 
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sufficient  to  deter  ryots  from  breaking  their  con- 
tracts ;  are  you  aware  that  ryots  are  now  under- 
going more  than  a  month's  imprisonment  rather 
than  bow  indigo  ?— I  have  no  knowledge  of  what 
is  going  on  now  beyond  what  I  derive  from  the 
newspapers,  but  I  believe  that  a  ryot  may  be  in- 
duced to  undergo  a  much  longer  term  of  imprison- 
ment than  one  month  when  the  influence  of  others 
is  exerted  over  him. 

297.  So  far  as  you  have  observed  the  moral 
effect  of  indigo  planting  in  Bengal,  do  you  con- 
sider that  effect  to  be  good  ? — I  don't  know  that 
I  ever  considered  it  in  that  point  of  view,  but 
anything  that  leads  to  quarrels  lias  a  deteriorating 
effect. 

298.  Mr.  Temple.]  In  sofarforth  as  indigo  plant- 
ing does  not  lead  to  quarrels,  do  you  see  anything 
in  the  system  that  has  a  morally  deteriorating  effect 
on  the'  ryot? — Independently  of  quarrels  and 
their  consequences,  I  don't  know  any  other  way 
in  which  the  system  would  have  a  bad  moral 
effect. 

299.  Do  you  consider  that  there  is  anything  in 
the  condition  of  the  police  or  the  criminal  law 
which  operates  injuriously  on  the  interests  of 
indigo  planting  or  of  indigo  planters? — I  am  not 
aware  that  there  is  any  peculiar  delect  in  the  law 
or  the  system  of  police  which  affects  indigo  plant- 
ing more  particularly  than  any  other  trade ;  but 
I  have  known  indigo  concerns  expend  very  large 
sums  of  money  in  iaw  expenses ;  for  instance,  I 
know  that  one  concern  spent  24,000  rupees  in 
one  vcar  in  law  suits  of  all  kinds,  ami,  no  doubt, 
when  such  expenses  arc  incurred  the  profits  arc 
virtually  decreased.  But,  generally  speaking, 
the  gross  amount  expended  in  prosecuting  cases 
before  the  police  and  the  courts  of  the  magistrates 
does  not  bear  any  large  proportion  to  the  general 
outlay  of  the  concern. 

300.  Considering  that  the  indigo  crop  is  very 
precarious,  that  any  failure  on  the  part  of  the  ryot 
to  sow  immediately  after  a  fall  of  rain  would  en- 
danger the  crop,  that  ryots  are  apt  occasionally  to 
fail  in  such  sowing,  that  on  account  of  such  dis- 
putes jsdice  assistance  has  sometimes  to  be  called 
in ;  that,  in  order  to  ensure  the  prompt  fulfilment 
of  such  contract,  criminal  process  is,  in  your 
opinion,  necessary ;  do  you  consider  that  indigo 
planting  would  be  peculiarly  liable  to  be  affected 
more  than  other  kinds  of  cultivation  by  any 
defect  that  might  be  existing  in  the  police  admi- 
nistration?—I  should  say  that  the  main  interest 


of  indigo  planting  is  more  liable  to  be  affected  by 
a  corrupt  police  than  any  other  cultivation,  on 
account  of  the  reasons  mentioned  in  the  question. 
No  doubt  a  bad  planter  would  occasionally  find 
his  advantage  in  the  corruption  of  the  police. 
But  to  one  who  carries  on  his  business  honestly, 
a  good  police  is  a  material  benefit,  and  a  corrupt 
police  uiight  lead  to  his  ruin. 

301.  Could  you  say  the  same  of  any  person, 
European  or  native,  connected  with  the  raising 
of  anv  other  products  besides  indigo?— There  is 
no  cultivation  more  extended,  or  on  which  more 
capital  is  expended,  than  that  of  indigo,  and  there 
is  no  other  system  of  cultivation  which  can  be 
referred  to  as  parallel  to  that  of  indigo.  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  interests  of  plant- 
ing depend  materially  on  a  good  police. 

302.  Mr.  Ferejusson.]  Is  it  the  custom  or  prac- 
tice that  the  contract  of  a  ryot  with  a  planter  is 
personal  to  the  ryot,  or  descends  on  his  death  to 
his  heirs,  if  the  heirs  take  up  the  tenure  which  he 
held  ? — In  practice,  I  believe,  that  these  contracts 
are  supposed  to  descend  from  father  to  son,  but, 
of  course,  such  an  idea  would  not  be  allowed  in 
any  court. 

303.  Mr.  Temple.]  Do  you  think  such  inherits 
ance  of  liability  is  ever  practically  enforced  by 
the  planter  against  the  ryots  ?— Practically,  I 
have  no  doubt  the  planter  holds  it  in  terrorem 
over  the  ryot 

304.  President.]  Is  it  not  practically  the  case 
that  the  son  sows  because  the  father  has  sown 
before  him,  leaving  unliquidated  balances  ? — The 

Eractical  effect  is,  that  the  son  sows  because  he 
elicves  that  he  is  responsible  for  his  father's 
debts. 

305.  Mr.  Ferr/usson.]  If  a  son  adopts  the  tenure 
and  takes  the  property,  would  he  be  liable  in  law 
for  the  debts  ? — A  son  is  liable  for  the  proved 
debts  of  the  father  to  the  extent  of  the  value  of 
the  property  which  he  obtained  by  the  succession. 

306.  President.]  Have  you  not  found  great 
assistance  from  planters  in  making  roads? — Un- 
doubtedly, thev  have  assisted  me  in  funds,  and  in 
the  superintendence  of  the  construction  of  roads 
and  bridges. 

307.  Mr.  Temple.]  Have  you  received  assist- 
ance from  the  planters  in  managing  the  districts  ? 
— I  have  received  great  assistance  from  many 
planters  in  various  ways  iu  connexion  with  the 
administration  of  the  police. 


F.L. 
Beaufort, 
Esq.,c.  s. 

i860." 


[Commission  adjourned  at  5.30  r.  M. 
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Monday,  21«f  May  1860. 
Pbesext  : 

W.  S.  Seton-Kakk,  Esq.,  c.  s.,  President 

Members : — B.  Temple,  Esq.,  c  3.,  W.  F.  Fergusson,  Esq.,  Reverend  J.  Sale, 

Baboo  Chunder  Mohuo  Chatterjee. 


W.  G.  Rose,  Esq  ,  culled  in,  and  examined  on  oath. 

W.  G.  Rom      308.  President.]  Will  you  inform  the  Com-  the  price  of  labour  and  food  ? — There  has  been 

Egq,        mission  in  what  districts  you  have  had  experience  a  little  in  labour,  aud  a  very  great  rise  in  that  of 

  as  an  indigo  planter?— In  Moorshedabad  for  the  food,  particularly  rice ;  I  have  been  obliged  to 

31  May     last  32  years  on  my  own  account,  and  in  silk  for  raise  my  rates  a  little. 

i860.       the  last  22  years ;  during  that  time  I  have  ma-  315.  Do  you   consider  you  can  get  out  of 

naged  factories  on  account  of  other  persons  in  your  boona  coolies  and  ploughmen  a  good  day's 

Jessorc  and  Kishnaghur.  labour? — Yes,  I  can,  if  they  are  properly  looked 

309.  Will  you  state  broadly  your  system  in  after,  i,  <?.,  if  their  work  is  given  to  them  tkk&, 
your  own  factory  ? — My  own  system  is  nij  cul-  or  by  the  job,  early  in  the  morning,  they  will  do 
tivation  to  the  extent  of  7,000  beegahs.  I  hold  it  well  and  quickly,  but  there  must  be  supervi- 
the  lands  in  my  own  zemindary,  in  my  own  putni  sion.  I  have  an  amin  and  a  burkundaz  in  each 
talook,  and  in  mourusi  potta,  and  some  lands  with  field  for  this  purpose.  I  have  only  six  amins  for 
no  potta.    I  cultivate  these  lands  by  my  own  the  6,000  beegahs. 

work-people,  and  my  own  ploughs,  and  I  hire  316.  Do  you  consider  it  absolutely  essential 

ploughs  from  the  villagers  wnen  I  require  them,  that  the  fields  you  sow  with  indigo  in  spring, 

I  have  250  ploughs,  and  about  700  bullocks.  should  have  remained  fallow  previously  ?—  ics,I 

310.  Will  you  inform  the  Commission  in  de-  invariably  do  so. .  I  prefer  to  keep  cultivating  my 
tail,  of  the  expense  of  your  cultivation  |>er  beegah,  lands  to  sowing  them  with  cold  weather  crops, 
including  all  charges?— Of  these  7,000  beegahs  I  317.  In  which  department  of  cultivation  did  you 
do  not  cultivate  more  than  6,000  with  indigo,  find  good  supervision  most  necessary,  in  plough- 
The  expenses  arc  from  four  rupees  eight  annas  to  ing  or  weeding  ? — There  must  be  good  super- 
five  rupees  per  beegah,  consisting  of  ploughing,  vision  in  both  ploughing  and  weeding  ;  there  \s  a 
sowing,  weeding,   cutting,  manufacturing,  and  great  deal  of  weeding  on  chur-lands. 

rents.    My  out-turn  was  on  an  average  for  25  318.  Could  you  extend  your  nij  cultivation? — 

years  225  maunds.    Three  hundred  of  the  other  I  could  :  but  I  should  be  obliged  to  rent  high 

1,000  beegahs  I  had  in  mulberry,  and  the  other  lands,  which  are  very  expensive  to  cultivate;  ray 

700  beegahs  in  kor,  or  thatching,  grass  lands,  and  factory  is   Ramnagur    on   the   Bhagirutii,  in 

grass  for  cattle.    I  cultivate  no  rice ;  sometimes  Moorshedabad. 

I  sow  cold  weather  crops  with  indigo,  t.  e.,  I  sow  319.  Mr.  Temple.]  If  chur-lands  grow  up  in 

cold  weather  crops  with  my  October  indigo,  and  the  neighbourhood,  would  you  bring  them  under 

lands  tliat  are  not  sown  in  October  I  keep  plough-  indigo  cultivation  ? — Yes,  provided  the  land  were 

ing  till  I  sow  indigo  in  the  spring.    I  keep  from  suitable  ;  aud  most  chur-land  is  suitable. 

3(M>  to  350  boona  coolies,  and  of  course  am  obliged  320.  President.}  You  have  stated  that  you  hold 

to  keep  choukidars  and  other  servants  to  look  the  rights  of  the  talookdar,  have  you  also  ob- 

aftcr  the  cultivation.  taincd  the  tcuant  or  jote  right?— I  held  the  tenant 

311.  Could  you  give  the  Commission  the  dc-  right  before  I  held  the  zemindary. 

tails  of  the  remuneration  of  labour? — I  pay  my  321.  As  jotedar,  had  you  under  tenants;  and 

boona  coolies  from  two  to  three  rupees  a  month,  what  are  the  local  terms  r — Occasionally.  I  have 

and  sometimes  I  have  occasion  to  hire  desi  or  still  under  mc  the  ryots  known  as  fatorfa. 

local  coolies  from  the  village,  who  receive  the  322.  Had    you  much  difficulty  in  obtaining 

same  rate  of  remuneration ;  ploughs  I  hire  at  the  talookdnri  rights  ? — I  had  to  wait  for  an 

nine  and  10  per  rupee  according  to  the  time  of  opj>ortunity  to  negotiate  for  the  purchase, 

the  year ;  day  labourers  are  also  paid  at  the  same  323.  Were  you  called  on  to  give  bonuses  ?— 

rate.  I  had  to  pay  consideration  money  in  all  cases ;  it 

312.  Do  you  keep  sowing  the  same  lands  every  was  light,  not  heavy. 

year  with  indigo,  or  do  you  try  rotation? — I  keep  324.  Could  you  state  how  you  got  possession 

sowing  the  same  lands  every  year  with  indigo,  for  of  the  jote  or  tenant  rights  previous  to  the  estate? 

this  reason :  my  lands  are  chur-lands,  and  go  — The  jote  lands  belonged  to  the  factory  20  or  30 

mostly  under  water  every  year.  years  before  I  had  it,  that  is,  perhaps,  50  or  60 

313.  Do  you  give  your  boona  coolies  any  hut-  years  ago. 

ting  ? — I  give  my  coolies  huts  rent-free,  and  each  325.  When  you  were  still  only  a  jotedar,  was 

man  about  a  beegah  of  land  for  his  own  cultiva-  any  undue  pressure  exercised  on  you,  with  a  vie* 

tion ;  and  I  allow  them  to  keep  cattle,  goats,  &c,  to  the  enhancement  of  rent  ? — Zemindars  tried  to 

to  graze  on  my  lands.  exact  a  higher  rate  of  rent  than  they  were  entitled 

314.  Are  you  aware  of  any  considerable  rise  in  to,  and  I  was  sued  for  the  rent  of  lands  not  be- 
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longing  to  their  zemindary.     They  would  not 
often  try  mo  in  court,  but  they  obstructed  indigo 
cultivation,  that  is  to  say,  they  sent  lattials. 
They  did  not  let  loose  cattle  on  my  fields,  i.e.  the 
zemindars  did  not,  but  that  was  an  every  day 
occurrence  by  ryots ;  I  did  not  submit  to  the 
exactions  of  the  zemindars,  and  have  been  suc- 
cessful generally  both  in  court  and  out  of  it,  save 
in  one  particular  case.    In  that  case,  lands  that 
I  had  held  for  25  years  from  one  zemindar  were 
decreed  to  another,  1.  e.  the  zemindary  right  was 
decreed  to  another  zemindar,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  case  the  revenue  survey  was  set  aside,  and  I 
was  ordered  to  pay  rent  to  the  judgment^holder 
or  decreedar,  by  the  court,  from  the  date  of  the 
institution  of  the  suit,  which  was  about  seven 
years.    Having  already  j>aid  the  rents  to  the  per- 
son whom  I  had  always  dealt  with  as  the  pro- 
prietor, I  took  every  step  I  could  and  pleaded 
the   Statute  of  Limitation,  but  without  effect. 
The  contest  between  the  two  zemindars  was  not 
a  family  contest,  but  a  dispute  about  the  line  and 
boundary.    Putting  this  aside,  I  have  generally 
been  successful  in   resisting   encroachments  or 
exactions,  and  have  for  the  last  25  years  not  had 
above  10  cases  in  all  the  courts,  revenue,  civil,  or 
criminal,  connected  with  the  Ramnagur  factory. 
I  believe  my  servants  were  fined  only  once,  and 
that  was  for  taking  possession  of  my  own  lands 


334.  The  prices  of  indigo  for  the  last  tliree 
years  have  been  rather  higher  than  formerly  ?— I 
have  sold  mine  for  upwards  of  200  rupees  for  the 
last  three  years. 

335.  In  previous  years  they  were  considerably 
lower  ? — I  have  sold  as  high  as  300  and  as  low  as 
125  rupees  per  factory  maund. 

336.  At  150  or  160  rupees,  would  this  pay  you  ? 
— No,  it  would  hardly  pay  at  that  rate,  even  on 
my  own  capital 

337.  How  far  is  your  factory  situated  from  the 
magistrate  ? — I  have  to  deal  with  no  less  than 
three  of  them.  My  factory  is  20  miles  from 
Berhamporc,  about  10  miles  from  Cutwa,  and 
about  12  miles  from  JummuKandy. 

338.  Mr.  Temple.]  Do  you  consider  that  the 
establishment  of  a  sub-division  near  your  factory 
would  affect  your  operations  ? — Yes,  it  might  or 
might  not ;  it  would  depend  on  the  individual ;  if 
he  was  up  to  his  work  he  would  do  me  no  harm. 

339.  But  it  would  not  be  necessarily  prejudicial 
to  your  interest? — It  would  not. 

340.  Mr.  Sale.]  Do  you  anticipate  any  diffi- 
culty in  carrying  on  your  nij  cultivation  ? — I  do 
not. 

341.  Do  you  find  any  dislike  to  indigo  culti- 
vation on  the  j»art  of  the  people  ? — Quite  the 
reverse. 

342.  President.]  You  have  led  the  Commission 


decreed  to  mc  under  Act  IV  of  1S40;  my  per-    to  believe  that  your  factory  as  well  as  your  pot tas 


vants  turned  the  tenants  out,  and  they  were  fined 
by  the  same  magistrate  who  decreed  over  the 
lands  to  me.  I  recollect  another  case  in  which 
my  servants  were  fined  for  thrashing  a  police 
peon,  he  never  having  thrashed  the  peon.  I  have 
never  been  fined  myself  in  any  court ;  I  have 
had  very  little  to  say  to  the  police  on  my  own 
factories. 

326.  Could  you  state  what  is  the  rental  of  your 
nij  lands  ? — From  eight  to  twelve  annas  a  beegah. 

327.  Baboo  Chundcr  Mohnn  Chatterjce.')  Will 
you  state  what  increase  you  have  given  to  your 
labourers  ?— Whereas  I  was  in  the  habit  of'get- 
tin«r  16  coolies  per  rupee,  I  am  now  obliged  some- 
times to  take  only  eight. 

328.  Since  \vf 
— This  last  year, 


are  of  long  standing,  would  there  be  a  difficulty 
in  starting  such  a  factory,  on  such  a  scale  of  nij 
cultivation,  in  another  jwurt  of  the  country  ? — It 
would  be  difficult,  if  not  impassible  ;  but  where 
there  existed  a  factory  you  might  watch  your 
opportunity,  and  by  giving  salamis  and  buying 
up  jutes  you  might  extend  nij  cultivation,  as 
opjtortunitics  offered. 

343.  Mr.  Temple.]  That  is,  if  you  found  lands 
disengaged,  and  the  zemindar  gave  you  pottas, 
could  you  establish  nij  cultivation? — You  could, 
by  taking  the  lands  from  the  zemindars  in  pottas. 

344.  Then  the  fact  that  tenures  are  not  obtain- 
able is  the  only  obstacle  to  nij  cultivation  being 
indefinitely  extended? — It  could  only  be  extended 

was  this  increase  given  them  ?    to  advantage  on  rhur-landa,  or  lands  easy  of  cul- 
tivation ;  you  might  try  it  on  high  hinds,  but  it 
329.  Mr.  Temple.]  Supposing  the  cost  of  cul-    would  not  answer ;  it  would  be  too  expensive.  It 
uvatiou  per  beegah  is  Bs.  4.  8      minus  12  annas    will  only  answer  when  the  rates  of  rent  arc  also 
for  rent,  could  you  say  what,  proportion  of  five 


rupees  went  for  labour  ? — I  could  not  say  with- 
out going  into  minute  calculation.  I  get  some- 
thing from  the  sale  of  kor  thatching  grass,  fishe- 
ries, and  grass  indigo  lands,  say  2,000  rupees  a 
year. 

330.  Mr.  Fertfusson.]  Is  the  whole  of  the  cul- 
tivation of  Bamnaghur  ny  f — At  present  the 
whole. 

331.  What  is  the  average  yield  per  beegah  in 
bundles  ? — We  don't  look  much  to  the  bundles  in 
nij ;  we  could  tell  the  price  given  for  cutting  100 
bundles,  aud  we  could  tell  how  many  bandies  go 
to  a  vat. 

332.  Do  you  think  yon  could  carry  on  the  cul- 
tivation of  your  concern  without  the  importation 
of  hoona  coolies  ?—  I  could  not ;  the  reason  is, 
that  the  Mussulmans  in  my  part  of  the  country 
won't  beat  vats,  though  they  will  10  miles  off;  I 
can  get  them  to  do  anything  else,  except  at  times, 
when  they  want  to  look  after  their  own  crops. 

333.  Do  you  make  advances  to  the  boona 
coolies  ? — No  advances,  but  when  I  first  brought 
a  portion  of  them  from  the  jungle,  about  25  years 
ago,  I  was  obliged  to  make  them  a  small  advance. 

73—1. 


low,  and  labour  cheap. 

345.  Is  the  cultivation  generally  known  as 
ryotti  cultivation  carried  on  on  chur-lands,  or 
on  village  lands? — On  both;  I  could  not  state  the 
proportion ;  they  would  be  nearly  equal  through- 
out all  Bengal. 

346.  If  nij  cultivation  on  village  lands  does  not 
(lay  the  planter,  do  you  consider  that  it  would  pay 
the  ryot? — I  don't  mink  it  does  generally  on  high 
lands,  but  still  the  ryot  is  differently  situated  from 
the  planters.  Ho  does  everything  himself;  he 
weeds,  ploughs,  and  his  children  assist  him. 

347.  Then  as  a  ryot  docs  all  the  work  for  him- 
self, work  for  which  a  planter  would  have  to  pay 
hire,  might  not  the  cultivation  on  high  lands  pay 
the  ryots,  although  it  does  not  pay  the  planter  ? — 
It  might,  possibly,  under  the  difference  of  circum- 
stances ;  for  instance,  in  Kishnaghur  and  Jcssore, 
the  ryots  in  many  places  get  a  crop  of  indigo  seed 
as  well  as  indigo,  from  the  same  plant  later  in  the 
year;  that  is  to  say,  often  the  plant  is  cut  in 
July  and  August ;  it  spronts  up  again  and  gives  a 
crop  of  seed  in  November  and  December.  In  all 
Buck  cases  indigo  pays  the  ryots. 

348.  President]  Besides  your  own  concern  of 
B  4  Ramuagur, 


tK  G.  Hose, 

Esq. 

at  May 

i860. 
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W.  G.  Rose,  Ramnagur,  in  what  districts  have  you  been  a  ma- 
Esq,  nager? — I  was  deputed  by  the  Union  Bank  as  a 
—      general  manager  to  take  charge  of  the  Big  Union 
a  i  May     m  Kishnaghur  and  Jessore,  comprising  Katchikatta 
i860.      concern,  Katli  concern,  Sindoori  and  Goldar  con- 
cerns, and  Bijooli  for  a  season,  i.  e.,  from  1st 
September  1846  to  31st  August  1847. 

349.  Would  you  give  us  a  general  outline  of 
the  system  you  found  prevalent  there  ? — Generally 
ryotti,  hardly  any  nij.  I  should  say  the  former 
was  50,000  beegahs,  and  the  latter  perhaps  not 
more  than  1,000  nij. 

350.  Did  you  attempt  to  extend  the  cultivation, 
or  did  you  maintain  it  as  before? — I  maintained 
them  at  the  same  rate  as  before. 

351.  "Will  you  give  us  a  general  idea  of  the 
ryotti  system  f — I  cannot  say  exactly  the  amount 
of  rent  paid  by  the  ryots;  they  had  their  own 
hhood  kasht  lands  at  a  fixed  and  low  jumma.  In 
the  month  of  October  the  ryots  came  into  the  fac- 
tory, settled  their  accounts  for  the  past  year,  and 
received  advances  in  the  presence  of  the  Euro- 
pean assistants.  Wc  then  defined  the  quantity 
of  land  to  be  cultivated  by  each  ryot ;  the  locality 
was  |>ointcd  out  afterwards,  and  marked  with  the 
factory  mark ;  an  amin  or  servant  of  the  factory 
did  this.  The  lands  having  been  marked  out,  as 
soon  as  the  cold  weather  crops  were  taken  off  the 
ground,  they  were  cultivated  with  indigo.  The 
cold  weather  crops  on  our  ryotti  land  were  not 
prohibited.  Then  they  were  again  ploughed  for 
indigo,  and  sown  when  the  first  shower  of  rains 
fell.  Weeding  took  place  in  due  time  wherever 
it  was  required,  generally  once.  It  is  generally 
not  50  beegahs  in  1,000  beegahs  that  require 
weeding  twice.  My  impression  is,  that  the  plant 
was  cut  and  brought  in  by  the  ryot,  I  have  no 
distiuct  recollection  on  that  head ;  wc  paid  for  it 
at  the  rate  of  six  bundles  for  the  rupee.  The 
seed  was  charged,  I  think,  at  four  rupees  a  maund. 
It  was  sown  at  three  sears  per  becgah  (desi  seed). 

1  think  that  formerly  eight  bundles  of  plant  might 
be  had  for  the  rupee. 

352.  During  the  operations  you  have  described, 
did  you  find  it  necessary  to  send  men  to  sec  that 
the  process  of  cultivation  was  duly  performed  by 
the  ryot  ? — It  was  nccessarv  to  send  men  to  see 
that  the  ryot  ploughed,  weeded,  sowed,  &c.  at  the 
proper  time.  The  men  whose  office  it  was  to  sco 
to  this  are  called  khahasies,  amins,  takidgirs,  and 
80  forth. 

353.  Did  you  never  have  complaints  from  the 
ryots  that  th<  se  persons  oppressed  them  in  asking 
for  money? — I  don't  recollect  any  such  thing,  but 
from  my  knowledge  of  the  native  character  it  is 

"V  jKVseible  they  did.    A  good  deal,  however,  de- 

pends on  the  character  of  the  planter.  If  he  was 
open  to  receive  complaints,  the  servants  would 
not  so  readily  try  to  commit  oppression. 

354.  Mr.  Temple.]  Is  it  not  the  custom  of  the 
planters  generally  to  listen  to  complaints? — Less 
or  more;  but  much  depends  upon  the  planter's 
knowledge  of  the  language. 

355.  Baboo  Chunder  Mohun  Chatterjee.]  Are 
planters  generally  accessible  to  the  ryots? — 

2  think  in  moat  cases  they  are. 

356.  Out  of  every  rupee  debited  to  the  ryot  in 
the  factory  accounts,  how  much  does  he  actually 
receive  ? — I  believe  he  gets  every  rupee ;  but  the 
factory  servants  get  something  afterwards,  of 
which  the  planter  knows  nothing. 

357.  Do  you  know  that  the  factory  servants 
harass  the  ryots,  and  extort  money  from  them? 


— They  do  sometimes ;  but  that  will  al«>  depend 
upon  the  planter.  If  the  planter  is  up  to  his 
work  and  will  listen  to  the  complaints  of  ryots, 
his  servants  will  act  accordinglv. 

358.  Is  the  cultivation  of  indigo  profitable,  or 
otherwise,  to  the  ryots? — I  think  the  cultivation 
of  indigo  will  pay  the  ryots  on  chur-lands,  but  for 
high  lands  rice  will  pay  better ;  I  mean  rice  at 
the  present  high  prices. 

359.  Mr.  Fergut$on.~]  When  rice  was  selling  at 
half  the  present  price,  would  indigo  not  have 
answered  as  well  at  the  time? — The  ryots  don't 
take  to  the  cultivation  of  indigo  so  kindly  as  to 
that  of  rice ;  I  don't  think  they  ever  did.  The 
high  lands  that  have  given  a  cold  weather  crop, 
will  also  give  a  crop  otaous  or  early  rice  on  such 
lands.  They  prefer  sowing  rice  to  indigo  now, 
but  there  is  "a  large  portion  of  low  chur-lands  in 
Bengal  on  wliich  the  ryot  cannot  sow  rice ;  they 
can  sow  cold  weather  crops  and  indigo  along  with 
them.  They  lift  the  cold  weather  crops  in  Fe- 
bruary, while  the  indigo  remains  till  June  and 
Julv.  They  could  not  sow  early  rice  on  the«e 
lands,  because  such  lands  would  be  entirely  sub- 
merged by  the  end  of  July.  They  take  kindly 
to  indigo  cultivation  on  such  lands. 

360.  Baboo  Chunder  Mohun  Chatterjee.]  Was 
the  cultivation  of  indigo  on  high  lands  ever  pro- 
fitable to  the  ryot?— I  have  stated  that  it  must 
have  been  profitable  where  a  crop  of  seed  was 
also  obtained.  In  other  cases,  I  don't  think  it 
could  have  been  profitable;  still  it  might  have 
answered  the  ryot's  purpose,  because  he  had  some 
other  advantage  in  holding  advances  from  a  fac- 
tory. He  had  the  protection  of  the  planter,  and 
almost  always  got  money  without  interest  when 
he  most  wanted  it,  and  could  not  get  it  in  any 
other  quarter  without  heavy  interest. 

361.  Do  the  ryots  generallv  take  advances  wil- 
lingly from  the  factory? — They  will  take  them 
readily  when  they  require  money. 

362.  And  if  a  ryot  once  takes  an  advance,  will 
he,  in  his  whole  lifetime,  be  able  to  pay  off  hi* 
debt  ? — That  will  depend  on  his  own  exertions. 

363.  Mr.  Sale.l  Do  you  think  the  ryot  has 
a  fair  chance  of  doing  so  ? — I  think  he  has.  He 
enters  into  a  contract  to  cultivate  a  certain  num- 
ber of  beegahs  of  lands ;  he  takes  an  advance  of 
a  certain  amount  for  that  purpose,  and  engages  to 
give  a  certain  quantity  of  plant  at  a  rate  stated 
in  the  contract.  If  he  performs  his  agreement, 
then  his  debt  is  discharged,  and  he  is  free. 

364.  This  being  your  statement  of  the  case, 
have  you  known  of  any  such  cases  in  which  a  ryot 
has  fulfilled  this  engagement? — I  have  known  of 
cases,  when  the  ryot  cleared  his  advance  by  in- 
digo. In  all  such  cases  a  fresh  advance  is  given, 
if  the  ryot  is  willing  to  take  it ;  and  I  have  known 
of  cases  where  he  had  cleared  it  by  cash  payment, 
and  has  got  free. 

365.  President.']  Do  you  think  in  the  generality 
of  cases  the  ryot  gets  clear,  or  docs  he  sow  on 
from  one  generation  to  another  ? — I  think  he  sows 
on  from  one  generation  to  another,  where  the 
debt  has  never  neen  paid  off. 

366.  Do  you  think,  in  the  concern  you  super- 
intended, the  majority  of  ryots  had  recently  taken 
advances  for  the  first  time,  or  were  they  sowing 
on  the  agreements  of  long  standing? — I  think 
they  were  ryots  who  had  sown  for  the  concern  for 
some  time  before. 

367.  During  the  year  you  were  manager,  you 
no  doubt  inspected  the  kabulyats;  can  you  etate 
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what  the  terms  were? — My  recollection  is  that 
they  were  from  year  to  year;  but  I  have  seen 
kabulyat*  or  agreements  for  two  or  three  years. 

368.  Mr.  Sale!]  According  to  your  understand- 
ing of  the  contract  entered  into  between  the  cul- 
tivating ryots  and  the  planter,  is  it  your  opinion 
that  the  ryot  is  bound  to  cultivate  a  certain  num- 
ber of  beegahs  of  land,  and  also  to  supply  a  certain 
number  of  bundles  of  indigo;  and  that  having 
cultivated  the  land,  and  failed  to  raise  the  indigo, 
he  is  still  held  bound  to  supply  these  bundles? — 
He  is  bound  to  supply  a  certain  number  of  bundles, 
according  to  the  advance  he  takes ;  and  if  he  fails 
to  do  that,  there  will  be  a  balance  against  him. 

369.  Mr.  Temple.]  If  the  season  is  a  good  one, 
is  not  the  ryot  credited  with  the  additional  bundles 
he  may  produce  ? — Most  decidedly. 

370*  Mr.  Sale.]  Is  he  credited  by  the  market 
price,  or  by  the  rate  fixed  by  the  factory  ? — 
He  is  credited  by  the  rate  fixed  in  his  contract, 
which  is  the  only  market  price  in  that  part  of  the 
country. 

371.  Mr.  Temple.]  Were  not  ryots  so  credited 
in  the  Katchikatta  concern? — I  should  say  always, 
when  they  gave  more  indigo.  That  would  how- 
ever entirely  depend  upon  the  season ;  if  a  good 
season,  the  ryot  profited  by  it,  if  not,  he  liad  a 
balance  against  him. 

372.  President.]  Then,  practically,  is  not  all 
the  risk  with  the  ryot  ? — The  risk  is  with  the 
ryot,  no  doubt. 

373.  Mr.  Sale.]  Do  you  think  that  in  an  ordi- 
nary season,  a  ryot,  fairly  cultivating  his  lands, 
can  supply  as  much  indigo  as  would  cover  his  ad- 
vances and  pay  his  rent  ? — The  rent  is  more  than 
covered  by  the  cold  weather  crops  which  the  ryot 
gets ;  then  the  advances  of  the  ryots  are,  gene- 
rally speaking,  two  rupees  a  bcegah ;  a  beegah  of 
land  properly  cultivated  is  capable  of  yielding 
from  8  to  30  bundles,  30  being  a  very  outride 
calculation.  Then  if  the  ryot  only  agrees  to  give 
ax  bundles  for  the  rupee,  I  think  he  has  a  fair 
chance  of  clearing  his  advances  if  he  works  ho- 
nestly ;  they  never,  however,  cultivate  the  full 
quantity  of  land  which  they  engage  to  do.  A 
Bengali  rynt  very  seldom  keeps  his  engagement 
in  anything  if  he  can  help  it.  I  have  made  ad- 
vances to  ryots  for  other  purposes,  t.  e.  for  silk, 
and  I  have  never  yet  found  them  keep  to  their 
engagement. 

374.  Mr.  Temple.]  Then,  speaking  generally 
and  on  the  whole,  docs  the  ryot  produce  enough 
of  indigo  to  cover  his  advances  ? — I  think,  gene- 
rally speaking,  he  docs  not,  for  the  causes  1  have 
above  stated. 

375.  Then  is  he  generally  in  debt  to  the  factory  ? 
— Consequently  he  must  be  in  debt  to  the  factory. 

376.  Then,  notwithstanding  such  debt,  would 
the  factory  go  on  advancing  at  the  same  rate,  viz., 
two  rupees  a  beegah  ? — No,  not  making  fresh  ad- 
vances in  cash  to  the  full  amount  of  two  rupees. 
The  advances  would  then  consist  partly  of  the  old 
balance,  and  partly  of  cask 

377.  But  supposing  the  debt  was  increasing,  so 
as  to  equal  the  full  two  rupees  a  beegah,  what 
would  the  factory  do  then? — It  would  make  no 
fresh  advance ;  or  the  factory  might  make  an 
advance  of  a  trifle  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the 
ryots. 

378.  But  if  the  ryot  got  no  fresh  advance, 
would  he  still  be  expected  to  sow  ?— He  would 
be  expected  to  sow  a  certain  quantity  of  land,  but 
not  the  full  quantity. 

78-1. 


379.  If  he  then  failed  to  sow,  would  the  factory 
proceed  against  him  for  the  recovery  of  the  debt, 
what  course  would  be  pursued? — The  debt 


or 


would  stand  against  him  in  the  factory  books. 
We  hardly  ever  proceed  against  a  ryot  in  the 
court.  These  debts  are  very  often  compromised, 
t.  e.  half  the  debt  is  often  forgiven,  ami  in  some 
cases  the  whole  debt  is,  in  order  to  induce  the 
ryot  to  go  on  cultivating. 

380.  l)o  such  unrecovered  debts  exist  to  a  large 
extent  ? — To  a  very  large  extent. 

381.  Does  the  ryot  ever  pay  up  an  old  debt, 
and  obtain  an  acquittance  from  the  factory  ? — I 
do  not  think  a  ryot  is  ever  able  to  pay  up  an  old 
debt. 

382.  What  is  the  reason  that  advances  are  made 
in  October,  when  the  sowing  is  not  to  take  place 
till  April  or  May? — The  factory  accounts  are, 
generally  speaking,  made  up  in  October.  The 
ryots  at  that  time  of  the  year  have  got  to  pay 
their  rents,  and  are  generally  in  want  of  money 
to  give  their  children  new  clothes  for  the  ]>ooja, 
and  they  have  to  pay  other  expenses. 

383.  Then  is  the  advance  given  to  enable  the 
ryot  to  arrange  for  the  cultivation  of  indigo,  or  is 
it  given  by  way  of  general  accommodation? — The 
advance  is  given  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
ryot  to  arrange  for  the  cultivation  of  indigo,  and 
also  by  way  of  accommodation. 

384.  But  is  the  ryot  nut  to  any  preliminary 
expense  at  that  time  for  the  cultivation  of  indigo  ? 
— He  is  obliged  to  idough  his  lauds,  pay  his  rents, 
and  procure  seed  for  Ins  cold  weather  crops.  In 
some  cases,  for  indigo  and  cold  weather  crops. 

385.  Does  the  agreement  to  cultivate  ever  con- 
sist of  stamp  paper  left  blank  with  the  planter, 
and  merely  containing  the  ryot's  signature  or 
mark  ? — Yes,  it  is  often  done.  The  nature  of  the 
agreement  is  explained  to  the  ryot,  before  he  puts 
his  mark  or  signature. 

386.  Can  you  form  any  idea  what  the  cost  of 
indigo  cultivation  is  to  a  rvot  per  beegah,  exclu- 
sive of  the  value  of  his  labour? — There  is  no- 
thing, save  seed  and  land  rents. 

387.  President]  You  have  stated  that  the  ryot 
does  by  his  own  labour  what  the  planter  is  obliged 
to  pay  for ;  do  you  not  think  that  the  ryot's  labour, 
his  bullocks,  and  his  ploughs,  represent  his  capital ; 
in  other  words,  do  you  not  think  that  time  and 
labour  arc  money  1 — No  doubt,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent. A  ryot  only  devotes  his  time  and  his  labour 
to  indigo,  where  he  can  do  nothing  else.  He 
always  gives  his  attention  to  his  own  field  first, 
and  his  superfluous  time  to  indigo. 

388.  Mr.  Temple.]  But  are  there  not  certain 
charges  which  may  be  bond  fide  represented  as 
money,  and  which  arc  set  down  to  the  ryot,  such 
as  the  following : — 


Stamp  }«per. 

Seed. 

l'loiiLihs. 


Weeding. 

Cuttiug. 

Carting. 


The  charge  for  stamp  paper  to  each  ryot  is  hardly 
ever  more  than  two  annas;  seed  he  pays  for 
at  a  given  rate,  fixed  by  the  factory.  I  think 
that  when  the  ryot  gives  his  ploughs  for  cultiva- 
tion, it  is  only  when  he  has  finished  his  own. 
There  is  very  little  weeding  on  ryotti  lands; 
when  he  does  weed,  he  generally  does  it  for  half 
an  hour  a  day,  at  his  own  convenience.  Cutting 
'  is  a  different  thing ;  he  must  cut  at  a  given  time, 
not  at  his  convenience.  The  plant  is,  generally 
speaking,  brought  in  on  bullocks  in  the  morning. 
In  many  cases  there  is  no  carting ;  the  plant  is 

c 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE 


■n  May 

i860. 


Mr.  also  very  often  brought  in  by  the  planter  in  boate, 
W.  G.  Rom.  at  his  own  expense. 

389.  But  docs  not  the  ryot  liave  to  pay  for  the 
hire  of*  ploughs  as  wt'll  as  the  bamboo  ladder 
which  is  drawn  over  the  land? — The  plough  is 
Ida  own,  and  the  bamboo  ladder  is  also  his  own. 

390.  Is  not  the  cutting  and  weeding  done  by 
the  factory  servant,  and  the  charge  thereof  de- 
bited to  the  ryot  ? — Never,  unless  the  ryot  refuses 
or  neglects  to  weed  or  cut. 

391.  On  the  whole,  do  you  consider  that  at  the 
present  time  the  ryot  is  willing  or  unwilling  to 
cultivate  indigo? — A  good  deal  depends  upon  the 
locality  ;  in  some  zUlahs  they  arc  willing,  in  others 
unwilling. 

392.  lu  these  cases,  when  they  are  unwilling, 
from  what  cause  docs  this  unwillingness  proceed  ? 
— One  of  the  causes  would  be  because  other  crops 
pay  better;  another  would  be,  mismanagement  of 
the  mofiissil  authorities. 

393.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  when 
the  ry>>ts  have  testified  their  unwillingness  to  cul- 
tivate that  they  have  been  instigated  by  other 
parties? — Ryots  have  never  behaved  in  the  man- 
ner thev  are  behaving,  without  being  instigated 
in  the  /natter.  From  my  knowledge  of  the  Ben- 
gal  ryot,  1  should  say  he  never  would  have  be- 
haved this  way,  unless  instigated  by  some  one 
who  hours  the  factory  ill-will. 

391.  Can  you  suggest  any  means  by  which  the 
unwillingness  of  any  portion  of  the  ryots  to  culti- 
vate indigo  can  be  removed,  so  that  they  be  in- 
due d  voluntarily  to  sow  ? — The  only  means  I 
would  suggest  would  be  to  leave  the  ryots  to 
themselves. 

395.  Do  you  believe  that  the  ryot  will  continue 
voluntarily  to  sow  indigo  at  the  present  rate  of 
rem  uiu- rut  ion  ? — This  defends  entirely  upon  the 
locality.  It  will  pay  in  some  places;  in  others  it 
won't. 

390.  In  those  places  where  it  does  not  pay, 
what  can  be  done? — Ryotti  cultivation  must  be 
given  up.  and  the  planters  must  take  to  mj  abtul 
if  thev  find  it  answer. 

397.  Hut  in  such  cases,  would  it  not  be  possible 
that  the  remuneration  should  be  increased,  rather 
than  the  cultivation  of  indigo  dropped  .' — In  some 
places,  I  do  not  think  that  any  rate  of  remunera- 
tion would  pay  the  ryot. 

398.  President.]  It  has  been  stated  to  the  Com- 
mission, by  a  native  gentleman,  that  a  rupee  a 
bundle  would  not  pay  the  ryot  i — Yes,  not  even 
a  rupee  a  bundle  would  pay  the  ryot,  in  some 
places  ;  but  no  planter,  at  the  present  price  of 
indigo,  could  afford  to  pay  that.  My  calculation  is 
tlii* :  1  take  the  average  of  a  beegah  at  10  bundles, 
so  that  a  hecgah  would  have  to  be  paid  for  at  that 
rate  at  10  rupees.  Kvcn  at  such  a  price  per 
bundle  in  particular  localities,  iudigo  would  not 
pay  so  well  as  other  crops. 

399.  What  cjuantity  of  indigo  does  a  1,000 
bundles  yield? — The  average  yield  throughout 
Bengal  I  take  to  be  five  maunds  to  1,000 
bundles. 

400.  Mr.  Temple.]  Could  the  planter,  by  in- 
creased economy  in  the  manufacture  or  by  im- 
proved machinery  or  otherwise,  manage  to  save 
money,  which  might  enable  him  to  give  more 
remuneration  to  the  ryot — I  do  not  think  so. 
The  planters  are  now-a-days  us  economical  as 
thev  can  be ;  much  more  so  titan  they  used 
to  lie. 

401.  Then,  if  the  planter  find  himself  obliged 
to  give  more  remuneration  to  the  ryot,  could  he 


increase  the  price  of  indigo  to  pay  himself? — 
That  could  only  occur  on  a  succession  of  short 
crops ;  that  is,  when  the  demand  exceeds  the 
supply,  and  high  prices  would  diminish  con- 
sumption. 

402.  If  the  cost  of  Bengal  indigo  were  raised, 
do  you  think  it  could  compete  with  the  produce 
of  Behar,  Java,  Madras,  or  Guatimola? — If  in- 
creased only  a  little,  I  think  it  still  would. 

403.  Is  the  quality  of  Bengal  indigo  finer  than 
that  of  any  other  country  .' — Yea,  Bengal  indigo 
is  the  finest  in  the  world. 

404.  Can  you  suggest  any  changes  in  the  law 
which  could  improve  the  relation  between  the 
ryot  and  the  planter  ? — When  a  ryot  voluntarily 
agrees  to  cultivate  iudigo,  the  contract  should  be 
summarily  enforced. 

405.  In  that  case  would  the  present  form  of 
contract  be  sufficient,  or  would  registration  be 
advisuble? — Registration  would  be  advisable  if  it 
could  be  done,  but  it  is  an  impossibility  on  ac- 
count of  the  number  of  contracts. 

406.  You  have  stated  that  the  ryot's  contract 
must  be  voluntary  in  the  event  of  a  summary 
process  being  established-  How  would  you  test 
the  voluntariness  of  it  ? — I  would  have  the  books 
of  the  factory  brought  forward  to  the  court,  as 
well  as  the  European  superintendent  before  whom 
the  advance  was  made,  which  I  consider  sufficient 
evidence. 

407.  Can  you  think  of  anything  further  that  could 
be  done  for  the  placing  of  the  relation  between 
ryot  and  planter  on  a  more  satisfactory  footing .' 
— No,  I  would  leave  them  to  themselves  to  make 
their  own  arrangements.  In  any  cases  when  the 
planters  coerced  the  ryots  to  take  advances,  I  wmid 
have  it  put  down  with  a  high  hand ;  but  when 
the  ryot  voluntarily  took  advances,  I  would  enforce 
his  engagement  in  a  summary  way . 

408.  President.]  Have  you  ever  known  ryots 
to  cultivate  indigo  (I  do  not  mean  for  seed)  and 
sell  it  at  the  best  market  on  their  own  account? 
—  I  have  known  ryots  to  cultivate  indigo  on  their 
own  account  within  14  miles  from  Calcutta;  I 
bad  charge  of  a  factory  belonging  to  an  estate 
called  Xeelgunge  where  the  ryotscultivatcd  indigo 
without  advances  for  eight  years,  and  sold  me  the 
plant  at  four  bundles  per  rupee,  cash  on  the  vats; 
seed  was  given  to  sow,  the  price  thereof  being 
of  course  deducted.  There  w  >s  no  supervision. 
There  was  an  agreement  that  the  plant  should  be 


given  at  the  al 
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pro 


md  the  cost  of  the  seed 


deducted  therefrom,  ami  there  was  no  difficulty 
in  the  matter.  The  quantity  was  however  .-mall, 
say  from  10  to  50  maunds  a  year. 

409.  Mr.  Tt  mple.l  Arc  there  not  in  some  vil- 
lages head  ryots,  with  ryots  under  them,  which 
head  ryot*  are,  comparatively  shaking,  in  easy 
circumstances.  How  exactly  do  these  head  ryot* 
make  their  money  !  —  These  head  ryots  go  with 
their  own  ryots  to  the  factory.  The  advances 
are  made  to  the  small  j 
head  ryots, 
the  money. 

410.  Are  the  circumstances  related  in  ixiges 
236  and  237  of  the  Selections  (the  same  Uing 
read  out)  within  your  ex]ierience  I — If  the  head 
man  went  as  guarantee  for  the  ryots,  I  could 
understand  the  case,  otherwise  it  is  not  withiu  my 
experience. 

41 1.  Mr.  Ffrfpixsan."'  Arc  the  lands  of  the  Big 
Union  to  which  you  refer,  rich,  and  would  they 
produce  more  indigo  than  your  churs  in  Ram- 


1  ryots  10  me  luciurv.  .iuiwh" 
to  the  small  ryots  in  the  presence  of  tho 
s,  and  they  afterwards  get  a  slice  out  of 
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nagur?— Yen,  they  would  produce  half  as  much 

412.  Mr.  Temple.]  On  the  whole,  do  you  con- 
sider that  indigo  ryot?  are  better  or  worse  off  than 
other  ryots  ? — I  think  they  should  be  better  oft, 
because  they  sow  other  crojw  besides  indigo ;  but, 
for  my  own  part,  I  have  not  observed  any  { (ar- 
ticular difference  in  their  clothes  or  houses. 

413.  "Within  your  experience  have  you  ob- 
served any  marked  general  improvement  in  the 
Bengal  ryots  ? — 1  think,  generally  speaking,  that 
they  have  improved  in  circumstanes ;  but  there 
are  many  drawbacks,  that  is  to  say,  a  corrupt 
police,  and  the  exactions  of  the  zemindars. 

414.  Do  you  Consider  that  the  prosperity  of 
indigo  planting  is  much  affected  by  the  fluctuation 
of  the  state  of  the  police  ? — Everything  and  every 
cultivation  is  affected  by  it 

413.  Is  indigo  affected  thereby  more  than  any 
other  crop  '. — No,  I  don't  think  so. 

416.  Mr.  FergmsonJ]  The  circumstance,  that 
advances  are  all  made  in  one  season  of  the  year, 
j,  e.  in  ( tetober,  at  which  time  the  chief  processes 
of  cultivation  arc  not  going  on,  must,  1  presume, 
have  a  tendency  to  induce  the  ryot  to  break  his 
engagements  ?—  That  is  one  of  the  reasons. 

417.  Is  it  not  an  almost  universal  custom  in  the 
country  to  make  advances  for  all  kinds  of  culti- 
vation and  even*  description  of  service? — If  the 
ryot.*  cultivate  for  another,  or  if  the  ryot  performs 
services  lor  another  party,  he  must  have  advances; 
this  also  applies  to  artificers  or  workmen  of  all 
kind*. 

418.  Do  all  such  parties  require  constantly  to 
be  looked  after  ? — They  must  all  be  looked  after. 

419.  Do  you  consider  there  is  any  settled  plan 
on  the  part  of  the  planter  when  the  ryot  comes  to 
settle  his  account,  if  he  has  money  to  receive,  to 
prevent  his  settling  his  account,  but  to  give  him 
further  advances — I  am  not  aware  of  any  such 
practice ;  it  can  only  be  done  with  the  ryot's  con- 
«ent 

420.  To  whom  did  you  make  advances  for  silk? 
—To  the  ryots,  who  rear  the  cocoons,  and  not  to 
the  mulberry  cultivators. 

421.  Did  you  find  as  much  difficulty  with  those 
to  whom  you  had  made  such  advances  as  with 
those  for  indigo  cultivation  ? — I  found  equal  diffi- 
culties, but  of  different  kinds.  The  ryots,  after 
rearing  the  cocoons,  instead  of  giving  them  to  me, 
sold  them  to  other  parties. 

422.  Was  then  the  same  attempt  made  to  evade 
tbc  fulfilment  of  contracts  of  silk  as  of  indigo  ? — 
There  was. 

423.  Mr.  Sale.]  The  price  you  paid  for  the  cocoons 
was  lower  than  the  bazar  rate  '. — The  ryots  who 
held  my  advances  gave  them  for  eight  annas  a  seer 
of  silk  less  than  those  who  sold  cocoons  without 
advances. 

424.  Mr.  FergvsaoH.^  In  carrying  on  your  busi- 
ness did  you  suffer  from  the  exactions  or  inter- 
ference of  the  zemindars,  and  in  what  way? — 
When  I  had  charge  of  the  Big  Union  in  .Tessore, 
a  large  ijara  held  by  the  Sinduri  concern  had  ex- 
pired. Xhc  zemindar  tried  to  stop  ray  cultivation 
in  the  villages  (I  believe  upwards  of  50  in  num- 
ber) for  the  purpose  of  inducing  me  to  take  an- 
other ijara.  The  concern  lost  5,000  rupees  per 
annum  in  rents,  under  the  former  ijara,  and  if  I 
had  renewed  it  according  to  the  terms  which  the 
zemindar  then  offered,  we  should  have  lost  10,000 
rupees  per  annum.  The  consequence  was,  that  I 
did  not  take  the  yara,  upon  which  the  zemindar 
put  the  ryots  up  not  to  cultivate  the  indigo  for 
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the  concern.  After  some  hesitation,  however,  Mr. 
the  ryots  did  cultivate  the  indigo,  and  the  con-  W.  Q.  Rose. 
sequence  was  that  the  zemindar  commenced  op-  — — 
pressing  them,  by  plundering  their  houses,  &c.  •*  May 
and  the  ryots  were  fortunate  enough  in  that  case,  1 
which  they  were  not  in  all  snch  cases,  to  get  the 
zemindar's  naib  pnt  into  jail  for  six  months.  I 
have  had  in  my  own  jjart  of  the  country,  i.  e.  in 
Moorshedabad,  a  durputnidar,  suing  for  rent  of 
lands  at  a  rupee  a  beegah,when  I  held  pottahs  from 
the  zemindar  at  10  and  12  annas  a  beegah.  The 
durpvtnidar  has  taken  me  into  the  civil  courts,  but 
he  does  not  treat  his  other  ryots  quite  s<»  civilly. 
This  durjmtnidar  has  been  trying  to  increase  the 
rents  of  his  ryots  in  the  whole  pergnnnah  to  double 
what  they  used  to  be ;  some  of  the  villagers  in 
my  part  of  the  country  resisted  it  The  conse- 
quence was  that  he  commenced  sundry  oppres- 
sions upon  the  ryots,  and  the  ryots  appealed  to 
the  magistrate.  Upon  this,  "the  durputnidar 
brought  a  charge  against  the  ryots  of  one  village 
of  having  plundered  his  Suddcr  cutcherry,  and 
murdered  one  of  his  servants.  The  durputnidar 
in  this  ease  was  supported  by  the  jemadar  aud  bur- 
kundazes  of  a  police  Jarree,  or  station,  in  the 
neighbourhood,  who  had  the  assurance  to  give 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  durputnidar  ;  the  magis- 
trate, however,  saw  through  the  case  and  dis- 
missed it.  The  same  durputnidar  carried  away  all 
the  cattle  belonging  to  the  ryots  of  another  vil- 
lage, and  brought  a  charge  against  the  ryots  of 
this  village  of  having  plundered  the  village  cut- 
cherry,  the  night  of  the  day  on  which  the  cattle 
were  taken  away.  The  ryots  went  with  their 
complaint  to  the  court  of  a  native  deputy  magis- 
trate, and  the  durputnidar  also  went  with  his  com- 
plaint there  ;  the  ryots  were  bound  over  to  appear 
on  bail,  and  danced  attendance  at  the  deputy 
magistrate's  court  for  three  month?.  So  far,  I 
speak  positively,  and  from  my  own  knowledge, 
but  the  result  of  the  two  ca.*es  I  can  only  give 
from  hearsay.  I  have  heard  that  10  of  the  head 
ryots  of  the  village  have  been  imprisoned  for  six 
months,  and  finca  290  rupees  each,  in  the  ca*e  of 
the  durjmtnidar  against  the  ryot.  In  the  case  of 
the  ryots  against  the  durjtutnidar,  four  of  his  men 
have  been  put  in  jail  for  three  months,  and  fined 
50  rupees  each. 

425.  Must  not  all  such  proceedings  enhance  the 
cost  of  producing  indigo  ? — Not  only  indigo,  but 
of  every  thing  else. 

426.  President.]  Are  you  aware  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  late  Cattle  Trespass  Act  ? —  I  think  the 
Act  works  well  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  has  not 
obviated  the  evil.  I  know  that  ryots,  particularly 
yoalas,  put  their  cattle  into  the  indigo  fields  on 
purpose  for  the  cattle  to  graze  on  the  doob  grass 
that  grows  up  with  the  indigo,  which  is  the  very 
best  grass.  It  is  no  special  malice  against  the 
planter,  but  it  is  done  with  a  view  to  get  the  best 
grass  at  a  time  when  the  country  is  burnt  up. 
They  not  only  do  this  on  purpose,  but  they  turn 
out  in  large  armed  bodies,  particularly  at  night, 
for  the  purpose  of  grazing  their  cattle. 

427.  Baboo  Chunder  Mohun  Chaftrrp-e.]  If  a 
ryot  refuses  to  take  advances  forcultivating  indigo, 
is  he  not  subjected  to  oppression  and  confine- 
ment till  he  does  so  ? — Such  cases  are  very  rare. 
I  have  heard  of  such  cases,  but  have  not  come 
across  any  such  myself. 

428.  Are  not  the  best  lands  in  the  ryot's  hold- 
ing forcibly  taken  by  the  planter  to  sow  indigo, 
without  giving  any  advances? — I  know  of  no- 
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Mr.  thing  of  the  kind  within  my  experience,  and  such 
W.  G.  Rote,  cases  must  be  very  rare. 

429.  You  arc  one  of  the  oldest  planters  in  Ben- 
gal, will  you  be  pleased  to  state  whether  you  are 
not  aware  of  the  planters  employing  lattials  (club- 
men) and  shurkiwallas  (spearmen)  to  commit  af- 
frays to  suit  their  purposes  ? — Indieo  planters  did, 
in  former  days,  occasionally  employ  lattials  to 
protect  their  property,  but  the  thing  is  very  rare 
now.  I  do  not  know  of  any  case  for  the  last  two 
or  three  years- 

430.  If  there  had  been  such  operations,  would 
you  not  find  the  expense  entered  in  the  account 
books?— All  the  expenses  of  the  factory  are  en- 
tered in  the  account  books. 

431.  If  such  be  the  case,  under  what  head 
would  they  be  entered  ?—  Very  likely  under  the 


head  of  "  Law  Expenses."  I  have  employed 
lattials,  but  never  for  the  purpose  of  affray,  nor 
in  a  n  indigo  factory. 

432.  Under  what  head  are  entered  the  expen- 
ses for  satisfy  ing  the  "  Corrupt  Police,"  or  send- 
ing witnesses  to  sub-divisions  or  to  the  Sudder 
station  ? — I  should  think  they  would  all  come  un- 
der the  head  of  "  Law  Charges." 

433.  Mr.  Fergusson."]  Is  not  a  planter  bound 
by  law  to  give  in  a  return  of  all  hie  servants,  and 
does  not  a  magistrate  fail  in  his  duty  if  he  does 
not  fine  the  planter  for  not  sending  in  this  return? 
— They  arc,  but  lattials  are  generally  kept  for 
short  periods,  and  arc  not  regular  servant*. 

Commission  adjourned  at  Six  p.  m. 


Tuesday,  22d  May  1860. 


PKKSENT : 

W.  S.  Seton-Kahr,  Esq.,  c.  8.,  President. 

Members :— R.  Temple,  Esq.,  C.  8. ;  W.  F.  Fcrgusson,  Esq. ;  Reverend  J.  Sale ; 

Baboo  Chunder  Mohun  Chatterjce. 


renewal  of  the  leases ;  that  was  generally  done  by 
the  managers,  Messrs.  J.  P.  Hampton,  W.  Stud- 
dert,  and  H.  Newcomen ;  I  had  little  or  nothing 
to  do  with  that. 

440.  The  Commission  clearly  understand  yon  to 
state  that  you  had  little  to  do  with  the  negotiations 
preceding  the  leases ;  but  can  you  state  whether 
the  leases  were  renewed  without  any  disturbances 


James  Cockburn,  Esq.,  at  present  holding  the  situation  of  Deputy  Magistrate  in  the 
for  the  suppression  of  Dacoity,  Hooghly  ;  called  in,  and  Examined  on  oath. 

J.  Cockburn,  434.  President]  WlT.L  you  state  to  the  Com- 
Esq.  mission  in  what  districts  vou  have  been  employed 
■  as  an  indigo  planter  ? — In  the  Baraset  concern, 

23  May  which  includes  factories  in  tkc  Baraeet  and  Xud- 
1860.  ,jea  districts.  In  1852  I  went  to  the  Chota  Mo- 
hutpore  division  of  the  Bansburria  concern  in 
Nuddeu  to  learn  my  duty.  I  was  in  the  Baraset 
concern  from  1853  to  1858,  first  as  assistant, 
afterwards  in  charge  of  a  division. 

435.  During  that  time  you  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity of  mixing  with  the  people,  and  of  observ- 
ing the  working  of  the  system  of  cultivating 
indigo?— I  had. 

436.  Did  you  consider  indigo  planting  to  be 
popular  or  unpopular  with  the  ryots  1— Unpopu- 
lar, decidedly. 

437.  Can  you  state  the  relative  proportion,  be- 
tween nij  and  ryotti  cultivation,  in  the  Baraset 
concern  .' — We  had  very  little  nij,  scarcely  400 
bcegahs  I  think;  the  ryotti  was  from  9,000  to 
10,000  beegahs. 

438.  Was  the  ryotti  mostly  carried  on  in  ilaka 
or  in  bc-ilaka  lands,  that  is,  in  villages  of  wluch 
the  proprietary  rights  were  held  by  the  concern, 
or  in  villages  on  the  estates  of  other  parties  ? — 
Mostly  ilaka\\\\xc  ilaka  was  in  lease;  there  were  no 
putnis,  nor  were  there  any  talookdari  rights.  The 
nij  cultivation  was  carried  on  mostly  in  the 
compounds  of  the  factories,  on  the  sides  of  tanks, 
and  on  palit  or  waste  lands,  and  in  old  burial 
grounds. 

439.  The  leases  were  obtained  or  renewed 
during  your  incumbency  ? — Yes,  but  I  had  very 
little  to  do  with  the  negotiations  preceding  the 


] 

— Without  any  disturbances,  except  in  one  in- 
stance. There  was  a  talook  divided  into  four  shares, 
held  by  four  brothers,  the  Dch  Chowdries  of 
Ranaghaut.  The  concern  obtained  leases  of  the 
shares  of  three  brothers  from  the  brothers  them- 
selves ;  the  fourth  would  not  give  us  his  share. 
1  believe  the  shares  were  held  ijmali,  or  jointly ; 
in  this  instance  he  gave  the  factory  great  trouble, 
and  impeded  our  sowing.  There  was  no  division 
of  lands ;  the  division  was  in  the  rents  simply. 
The  consequence  was  that  the  fourth  shareholder 
had  his  iiaib  and  his  cutcherry  in  the  village  for 
the  collection  of  rents  ;  and,  being  an  old  propri- 
etor, the  ryots  all  sided  with  him,  and  whenever 
we  went  to  sow,  disturbances  occurred,  and  the 
servant*  of  the  fourth  shareholder  kept  us  out 
This  state  of  things  continued  year  after  year; 
whenever  we  went  to  sow,  there  was  always  oppo- 
sition, but  no  actual  disturbances  ;  I  don't  believe 
this  opposition  was  overcome  before  1  left  the  con- 
cern. Previously,  where  the  village  was  be-ilaka, 
we  used  to  sow,  but  in  trying  to  get  a  firmer  hold 
by  lease,  we  lost  what  hold  we  had.  In  fact,  after 
getting  the  three  shares,  we  were  unable  to  sow  at 
all ;  our  cultivation  was  entirely  stopped  in  that 
ilaka. 

441.  Did 
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44 1 .  Did  you  never  have  recourse  to  the  courts  ? 
— Yes,  I  believe  we  did ;  I  had  not,  however,  much 
to  do  with  that. 

442.  Did  you  not  manage  to  collect  the  rents 
from  the  ryots  for  the  three  shares  ? — Having  the 
shares  of  three  shareholders,  we  could  bring  three 
separate  summary  suits  against  each  ryot,  for  each 
instalment  of  his  rent.  This  was  done  without 
inducing  them  to  sow.  The  ryots  would  willingly 
have  sown  if  not  meddled  with  by  the  fourth 
brother,  the  opposing  zemindar.  Practically,  and 
owing  to  the  quarrel  of  one  brother  with  the  other 
three,  our  hold  on  three-fourths  of  the  property 
became  quite  useless  for  the  manufacturing  of 
indigo. 

443.  "Was  this  the  only  instance  in  which  you 
experienced  any  opposition  ? — Yes,  because  in  the 
other  cases  we  Lad  16  annas ;  an  ijara  from  Mr. 
Mackintosh,  of  the  Chowrassec  villages,  and 
another  from  the  Administrator  General. 

444.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  Can  you  state  the  object 
of  the  fourth  brother  refusing  to  give  the  lease, 
and  preventing  indigo  being  sown  ? — This  brother 
was  always  trying  to  encroach  on  the  others' 
rights,  and  they  thought  that  by  getting  the  fac- 
tory on  their  side,  they  would  get  an  Englishman 
to  back  them,  and  so  get  the  better  of  their 
brother. 

445.  Do  you  think  it  was  the  object  of  the 
fourth  brother  to  get  a  large  bonus  from  the  con- 
cern?— No,  I  do  not  think  so.  It  was  a  mere 
family  quarrel. 

446.  When  you  had  obtained  this  lease,  did  you 
ever  find  opposition  to  indigo  cultivation  bv  ganti- 
dars,  middlemen,  or  substantial  ryots  ? — No,  nor 
did  they  use  their  influence  in  our  favour.  We 
had  no  need  to  ask  it  when  we  had  once  got  the 
lease  We  took  the  usual  amount  of  village  lands 
from  each  ryot,  that  rate  being  two  beegahs  per 
plough,  that  is  to  say,  from  every  ryot  in  the 

447.  Could  yon  give  any  general  idea  of  what 
proportion  of  land  in  each  village  was  set  apart  for 
the  cultivation  of  indigo  ? — I  could  not.  It  would 
depend  very  much  on  the  circumstances  of  the 
ryots,  and  the  number  of  ploughs  they  had  in 
work. 

448.  What  number  of  bullocks  do  you  allot  to 
a  plough  ? — Two  to  a  plough.  It  should,  however, 
be  four,  which  is  called  a  pucka  plough  ;  but,  gene- 
rally, in  Barnsct  and  Kishnagur,  it  is  two  bullocks 
to  the  plough. 

449.  Baboo  Chunder  Mohun  Chatterjee.]  Do  you 
mean  to  gay  that,  on  an  average,  they  do  not  work 
more  than  two  beegahs  of  indigo  to  a  plough  ? — 
I  never  did,  but  I  am  aware  of  one  be-ilaka  ryot 
ploughing  70  beegahs  of  land  wilh  10  pucka 
ploughs,  i.  e.,  four  bullocks  to  the  plough ;  that 
-was,  however,  a  solitary  instance. 

450.  Did  the  factory  or  the  concern  make  its 
own  selection  of  each  ryot's  lands  for  the  indigo  ? — 
The  selections  are  made  by  the  amins  and  the 
kka lassies,  to  be  tested  afterwards  by  ourselves. 
In  going  over  the  land,  if  we  disapproved  of  any 
set  aj»art  for  indigo,  we  cut  it  out  of  the  chita  or 
register  of  lands,  and  substituted  a  better  piece. 
Of  course,  we  took  the  best  land  we  could  get, 
whether  the  ryot  liked  it  or  not. 

451.  Mr.  Sale.]  Did  you  find  the  ryots  gene- 
rally anxious  to  give  you  the  worst  land  ?— If  a 
ryot  got  an  advance,  say  to  sow  indigo  on  10 
beegahs,  he  gave  us  five  good  begahs  and  five 
bad. 

452.  Would  you  give  us  the  following  particu- 
72—1. 


lars,  namely,  the  measurement  of  the  beegah,  the  /•  Cockburn, 

number  of  times  the  indigo  beegah  required  to  be 

ploughed,  and  the  amount  of  seed  per  beegah  and  "TjT 

its  price? — Fourteen  thousand  four  hundred  square 

feet  go  to  a  beegah ;  the  amount  of  ploughing 

depends  on  the  quality  of  the  land  and  the  crop 

previously  sown  on  it ;  if  it  was  tobacco,  which  is 

the  best  crop,  and  keeps  the  land  best  cleared,  it 

would  require  3  ^  ploughs,  the  half  plough  being 

the  mui  or  bamboo  ladder,  required  to  smooth  the 

ground  after  sowing.    Whatever  kind  of  seed  we 

give,  whether  expensive  or  cheap,  old,  new,  or 

mixed,  we  charged  the  ryot  for  it  at  1 0  annahs  a 

beegah. 

453.  How  did  you  pay  for  the  plant? — We 
usually  took  five  bundles  for  the  rupee ;  the  ave 
rage  return  of  a  good  season  would  be  from  eight 
to  ten  bundles  a  beegah.  In  very  fine  lands  I 
have  seen  sometimes  a  bundle  a  cotta  (t  e.,  20 
bundles  per  beegah),  but  that  waB  extraordinary. 

454.  Mr.  Temple.']  Do  you  consider  that  plough- 
ing for  indigo  cultivation  actually  costs  the  ryot 
anything? — Of  course,  it  costs  him  the  use  of  his 
plough,  which  may  be  estimated  at  two  annas  a  day. 

455.  Is  the  plough  the  ryot's  own  plough,  or 
does  he  hire  it  from  another  party?— -Of  course  it 
is  the  ryot's. 

456.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  Then  how  do  you  moan 
that  the  use  of  the  plough  costs  him  two  annas 
a  day  ?  -  I  mean  that  we  estimate  the  value  of  his 
labour  at  this  rate. 

457.  In  practice  generally,  does  the  ryot  have 
to  hire  a  plough,  or  does  he  work  with  his  own 
plough? — He  works  with  his  own  plough. 

458.  President]  Is  it  not  the  practice  for  the 
ryots  to  help  each  other  mutually  by  giving  a  day's 
labour  the  one  to  the  other  ? — Yes,  the  custom  is 
for  them  to  assist  each  other  by  loans  of  each  others' 
ploughs ;  that  is  to  say,  No.  1  and  No.  2  work  for 
No.  3  one  day,  and  Nos.  2  and  3  for  No.  1  another 
day,  and  so  on,  round  the  village  ;  and  this  mutual 
assistance  extends  to  other  agricultural  operations, 
such  as  weeding,  cutting,  &c,  especially  in  other 
crops. 

459.  Mr.  Sale.]  Do  you  think  two  annas  a  day 
is  at  all  an  excessive  estimate,  considering  the  pre- 
sent price  of  labour  ? — No,  you  can't  get  a  plough 
at  two  annas  now. 

460.  We  have  been  told  by  a  former  witness 
that  a  ryot's  labour  is  worth  little  to  him,  because 
he  cultivates  indigo  in  his  leisure  moments,  when 
he  would  be  doing  nothing;  is  that  according  to 
your  experience? — Not  at  all. 

461.  Will  you  explain  what  your  experience  is 
on  that  point? — The  hours  of  labour  are  from 
sunrise  to  noon,  and  from  3  p.  m.  to  dark ;  but  if  a 
shower  of  rain  had  favoured  the  sowing  of  both 
indigo  and  rice,  we  would  have  the  ryot  labour  for 
us  for  the  first  part  of  the  day,  and  let  him  have 
the  remainder  to  himself;  that  was  our  practice. 
But  it  might  so  have  happened  that  the  shower  was 
favourable  to  indigo  only ;  in  that  case  we  should 
require  the  ryot  to  work  for  the  whole  day. 

462.  Mr.  Temple.]  Then  the  cultivation  of  in- 
digo does  not  interfere  with  other  cultivation  that 
the  ryot  might  be  carrying  on  ? — It  may  or  may 
not,  as  stated  in  a  previous  answer,  because  a 
ryot  never  allows  his  ploughs  or  his  bullocks  to 
lie  idle ;  he  is  always  ploughing  some  land.  If 
the  time  were  favourable  for  indigo  sowing,  but 
not  for  sowing  rice  or  other  crops,  he  might  still 
be  ploughing  nis  lands  to  let  the  heat  out,  if  we 
did  not  want  him  to  sow  our  indigo. 

463.  Supposing  a  ryot  to  sow  indigo  for  the 
C  3  whole 
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J.  Cockburn,  whole  day,  awl  supposing  bun  to  have  an  average 
Esq.        amount  of  bullocks,  would  he  not  accomplish  all 
—       his  work  in  that  day,  or  would  he  take  longer  ? — 
99  May      Takiug  the  average  at  two  ploughs,  the  land 
i860.       would  be  fourbeegahs;  two  ploughs  could  not 
possibly  sow  well  more  than  a  beegah  of  land  a 
day.    A  ryot  may  do  a  little  more  than  10  eot- 
tahs  a  day  with  each  plough,  and  finish  his  sow- 
ings in  three  days,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  ryot  alone 
sowed  his  own  bands.    There  may  be  a  case 
where  one  ryot's  land  may  be  fit  for  sowing, 
while  that  of  the  others  is  not,  and  he  would  get 
half  a  dozen  of  his  friends  to  assist  him  and  finish 
his  sowing;  or,  if  Ins  lands  were  particularly 
good,  the  factory  would  send  their  nij  ploughs  to 
assist  him,  while  his  joe  { the  requisite  degree  of 
moisture,  neither  too  much  nor  too  little)  was  in 
the  bind.     It  is  rarely  that  hired  ploughs  arc 
used. 

464.  And  for  the  use  of  the  nij  plough  the  ryot 
had,  he  was  charged  nothing? — No,  when  we 
employ  hired  ploughs  for  indigo,  sometimes  the 
factory  jwys  for  the  same,  and  sometimes  the  ryot ; 
sometimes  we  lend  the  factory  or  nij  ploughs  to 
the  ryots. 

46o.  Then  do  you  consider  tliat  three  days 
being  occupied  for  sowing,  there  is  any  serious 
interruption  to  the  ryot's  general  cultivation? — 
It  would  depend  on  the  season  of  the  year  and 
the  nature  of  the  crop  he  is  anxious  to  sow,  never- 
theless it  must  be  some  kind  of  interruption  to 
him. 

466.  What  is  meant  in  a  letter  addressed  by 
you  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  dated  31st 
December  last,  of  an  item  of  three  annas  per 
beegah  for  sowing  charges  ? — The  sowing  charge 
consists  of  one  plough  and  a  mui  or  bamboo  ladder ; 
the  plough  was  used  on  the  day  of  sowing,  and 
the  mui  the  day  after.  Such  plough  and  mui 
being  the  ryot's  own  property,  as  was  shown  by 
me  in  the  average  rate  of  cultivating  a  beegah 
by  a  ryot.  Should  one  of  the  ryot's  cattle  have 
died,  we  hire  an  animal  and  cliarge  the  cost  to  the 
ryot,  or  we  may  advance  him  moncv  without  in- 
terest to  buy  one;  we  could  not  often  spare  the 
nij  abad  ploughs. 

467.  But  then,  are  not  these  charges  of  the 
nature  of  the  estimated  rather  than  actual  items? 
— Certainly  not,  in  this  instance,  because  the 
statement  from  which  this  question  is  put  is  an 
average  statement  of  the  actual  expense  he  is 
general  I  v  put  to. 

468.  Does  the  ryot  weed  the  crop  himself? — 
In  some  instances;  not  generally.  They  arc  very 
much  disinclined  to  it;  we  weed,  and  charge 
them,  1.  e,  one  ryot  in  20  may  weed. 

469.  Does  the  ryot  generally  do  the  cutting 
himself? — The  answer  to  the  sowing  applies 
equally  to  this.  Sometimes  wo  send  the  nij  abad 
coolies  to  assist  him,  other  times  not;  sometimes 
we  charge  the  ryot,  sometimes  not. 

470.  Mr.  Sale.~\  Could  a  ryot  cut  his  own  crop 
of  indigo,  just  at  the  time  it  is  fit  to  go  to  the 
vat  ? — Yes,  he  could  do  it,  putting  the  factory  to 
great  inconvenience.  It  would  depend  solely, 
however,  on  the  amount  of  land  he  cultivated, 
and  also  upon  the  situation  of  the  plant.  If  a 
solitary  piece,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  factory, 
we  should  send  out  coolies  to  cut  it  all  and  briug 
it  in  at  once,  but  if  near,  we  could  cut  a  few 
bundles  as  required  to  fill  a  vat.  Generally 
speaking,  if  the  plant  bo  near  the  factory,  we  cut 
a  few  bundles  every  day,  from  each  beegah,  or 
the  ryots  get  disheartened,  seeing  the  leaves 


dropping  off,  and  the  plant  ripe  and  requiring  to 
be  cut. 

471.  When  done  by  others  than  the  ryots 
themselves,  is  the  expense  of  cutting  charged  to 
the  ryoto  ? — Generally  speaking,  it  is  not. 

472.  Mr.  TempleA  Who  pays  for  the  carriage 
of  the  indigo  from  the  field  to  the  factory? — In 
the  first  place,  the  carts  are  the  ryots'  own.  We 
pay  them  at  the  rate  of  five  ruj>ces  to  every  100 
bundles  they  bring  into  the  factory.  There  are 
advances  made  on  the  carting  account,  just  as  the 
other  advances,  and  the  ryot  may  or  mav  not  be 
ou  the  wrong  side  of  the  carting  account.  We 
make  no  allowance  for  distance  ;  if  near  the  fac- 
tory, the  ryot  may  bring  in  20  bundles  a  day,  if 
at  a  distance  with  bad  roads,  such  as  we  have 
during  the  manufacturing,  i,  e.  the  rainy  season, 
he  may  not  bring  in  two  bundles  a  day. 

473.  What,  on  the  whole,  is  the  greatest 
average  distance  of  any  plant  from  the  factory? 
— Two  miles  is  the  greatest  distance ;  and  as  the 
ryot  won't  allow  you  to  overload  his  carts,  we 
can  hardly  get  him  to  take  more  than  two  and  a 
half  bundles  on  each  cart. 

474.  On  the  whole,  considering  that  rome 
fields  are  near  wliile  others  are  distant,  does  the 
rate  of  five  rupees  per  100  bundles  pay  the  ryot 
for  the  cost  to  which  he  is  put,  in  carrying  the 
plant  in  carts  or  bullocks? — No,  it  is  impos- 
sible. 

475.  Is  it  a  correct  way  of  making  up  this 
statement  sis  contained  in  the  letter  addressed  to 
the  Government  of  Bengal  above  referred  to,  to 
charge  the  full  lure  of  a  plough  without  having 
reference  to  the  ordinary  use  of  the  plough  on 
previous  crops? — It  was  the  daily  hire  of  the 
j  doughs. 

476.  Mr.  Fertjusxon.]  Had  there  been  a  pre- 
vious crop  taken  off  the  land  referred  to  m  your 
statement  ?— The  lands  we  generally  sow  indigo 
on  arc  tobacco  anil  baro  mashia  lands,  L  e.  which 
have  been  constantly  ploughed  for  a  twelve- 
month. 

477.  Do  you  think  it  possible  to  separate  ac- 
curately the  ryot's  labour  and  cattle,  on  each 
description  of  crop  in  one  year? — Certainly  not: 
that's  why  I  headed  the  statement  referred  to  as 
the  "  probable  cost." 

478.  Is  it  not  probable  that  if  the  ryot  was  not 
sowing  indigo  that  he  himself  and  his  cattle  would 
be  idle  occasionally? — Certainly  not. 

479.  How  do  you  apj>ortion  the  rent  of  one 
rupee  for  the  indigo  statement  on  the  rent  of  the 
land? — I  refer  to  section  5  of  page  255  of  the 

Selections." 

480.  Does  it  then  appear  that  the  indigo  pays 
one  rupee  of  the  rent,  and  the  tobacco  eight 
anuas? — It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  perhaps 
there  msy  be  one  beegah  of  tobacco  to  50  of  rice 
in  a  zemiudary. 

481.  Mr.  Temple.']  Ib  not  one  rupee  a  beegah 
a  very  high  reut  ? — The  ryots  generally  jav  three 
rupees  per  beegah  as  rent  for  tobacco  binds  (and 
we  try  and  get  tobacco  lands  for  indigo  cultiva- 
tion), and  for  rice  from  one  rupee  to  two  rupees; 
something  less  tlian  half  the  cultivation  was  on 
tobacco  lands. 

482.  Indigo  is  cultivated  on  the  same  land  on 
which  tobacco  is  also  grown,  does  it  affect  the 
tobacco  or  not? — Tobacco  is  scarcely  ever  sown 
for  two  years  successively  on  the  same  land. 
First  the  tobacco  crop  is  sown,  after  that  is  cut, 
the  indigo ;  then  that  land  is  manured  for  the 
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next  year,  and  is  sown  with  tobacco  the  season 
after. 

483.  Mr.  Fenpis*on.'\  If  the  tobacco  land,  after 
the  tobacco  was  cleared  off,  had  no  indigo  gown 
npon  it,  woidd  any  other  crop  be  fitted  tor  it  ? — 
Yes,  it  is  all  we  can  do  to  prevent  them  sow- 
ing other  cro|»s. 

4*4.  President.]  Would  you  state  to  the  Com- 
mission as  broadly  as  you  can  the  facts  connected 
with  the  measurement  and  record  of  the  bundles, 
and  with  the  squaring  of  the  account  in  regard 
to  the  same?— It  is  measured  with  a  chain 
called  14  paos,  or  3  J  hatha.  The  man  who  mea- 
sures it  is  called  the  xhikaldar,  or  chain  bearer. 
The  amtlmii  novis  takes  a  note  of  the  bundles. 
I11  some  factories,  the  ryots  never  come  in  at  all, 
nor  semi  any  one  to  look  after  their  interests;  in 
others  the  head  man  of  the  village  come*  in  and 
haggles  about  the  measurement  and  size  of  the 
bundles.  It  is  seldom  we  have  time  to  mea- 
sure each  bundle.  So  many  anties  or  small 
bundles  go  to  each  factory  bundle ;  the  general 
number  is  about  16  to  IS.  The  squaring  of  ac- 
counts begins  in  October,  and  goes  on  till  March. 
Tito  niunov  is  generally  paid  before  the  assistant; 
the  rvot's  aeitmnt  having  been  made  up  by  the 
mnhurrir  and  gomashta.  Money,  it'  there  is  any 
ti>  bo  received,  is  paid  before  this  assistant,  who  U 
supposed  to  look  over  the  account.  At  the  time 
of  recording  the  bundles  a  hath  chitti  or  receipt 
is  given  to  such  ryots  as  come  in  for  it. 

"When  vou  were  in  charge  of  the  factory 
you  were  in  the  habit  of  looking  into  the  hooks  ? 
— Yes,  if  any  dispute  arose  between  the  1110- 
Iiurrir  and  the"  ryots.  At  the  time  of  taking  the 
bundle*,  I  could  not  supervise  the  account  of  the 
bundle  daily  received,  as  I  had  six  factories 
under  my  '-barge  and  was  constantly  going  the 
round  of  them. 

2?*fi.  Are  you  in  a.  position  to  state,  whether 
the  genera!  number  of  ryots  had  money  to  receive 
on  the  squaring  of  the  accounts  in  excess  of  the 
advance  they  received  ? — In  only  one  year  did 
I  see  almost  all  the  ryots  make  a  profit,  that  was, 
I  think,  in  18.14.  I  believe,  in  Chota  Tangra 
Factory,  I  got  70  maunds  from  900  beegahs,  to 
tbe  best  of  my  recollection.  This  was  in  a  new 
ilaht  where  no  indigo  had  been  previously  sown. 
We  had  the  lease  of  the  village  for  three  years. 
In  the  first  venr,  they  did  not  sow,  in  the  second 
it  was  :i  bad  season,  and  the  third  and  last  year 
was  ;i  very  good  one.  There  were  no  advances 
longer  than  three  years  standing.  After  settling 
with  the  ryots,  we  gave  them  fresh  advances  in 
order  to  iiiducc  them  to  sow  the  next  season,  but 
the  zemindar  would  not  renew  the  lease,  though 
he  returned  us  all  the  money  we  had  advanced  to 
the  ryots. 

4&7.  Was  18.54  particidarly  favourable  in  that 
l»art  of  the  country  ?— Yes,  the  best  I  have  seen  ; 
the  (Nuieern  made  about  .5(H)  maunds. 

48s.  !),>  you  attribute  any  part  of  the  success 
of  that  se^uii  to  the  lands"  being  new  and  the 
ryots  getting  advances  for  the  first  time  for  some 
period?— Yes,  to  the  lands  being  new. 

48'J.  Mr.  FmptMon.~\  If  your  cultivation  wad 
DOu  beegahs  and  you  got  70  maunds,  supposing 
your  produce  was  six  maunds  to  1 ,000  bundles, 
you  must  have  cut  12,000  bundles  of  plant;  well, 
then,  if  the  ryots  were  to  cultivate  carefully, 
would  they  not  have  the  same  profitable-  result 
that  they  had  that  year? — I  said  that  in  con- 
sequence of  tbe  hmd  being  new,  that  was  tlio 


result.    We  could  not  always  have  new 
under  cultivation. 

490.  But  I  thought  you  had  previously  stated 
that  you  took  the  lands  whenever  vou  pleased  ? — 
I  did  when  I  was  questioned  regarding  my  own 
ilah't. 

491.  President.]  Are  you  in  a  position  to  state 
whether  ryots  have  been  cultivating  for  a  long 
period  or  have  they  lately  contracted  ?— Long 
periods  in  almost  every  instance. 

492.  Did  any  ryot  or  ryots  ever  represent  to 
you  the  wish  to  get  clear  of  their  engagements, 
and  to  sow  no  more? — Many  ryots  are  anxious  to 
do  so.  When  I  was  put  in  charge  of  the  Bnraset 
concern,  all  the  factory  servants  were  ryots,  head 
men  of  villages,  and  I,  knowing  that  they  favoured 
their  own  relations  as  themselves,  in  settling 
accounts,  discharged  the  whole  of  them ;  upon 
which  they  brought  in  the  whole  of  their  rela- 
tions, jvtedars,  4tc.  with  the  money  in  their 
hands  to  settle  their  accounts,  and  they  would 
have  done  so  if  Mr.  Eden  had  not  nersuaded 
them  to  the  contrary.  But  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  those  men  had  very  little  balances 
against  them,  having  had  the  accounts  in  their 
own  hands;  practically  they  were  in  a  position 
to  get  free  if  they  wished  it.  Besides  these  there 
arc  some  individuals  who  could  clear  themselves, 
if  we  would  let  them,  but  we  would  not  clear 
them  on  principle,  inasmuch  as  it  would  be 
tantamount  to  closing  the  factory.  It  is  my 
belief  that  many  ilaka  ryots  would  borrow  money 
to  get  free  if  allowed.  A  good  many  bv-iinha 
ryots  however  don't  sow  at  all,  though  we  have 
heavy  balances  against  them.  We  did  not  go  to 
the  courts,  because  our  books  had  been  abstracted. 
If  wc  had,  it.  would  be  a  very  difficult,  thing  to 
recover  the  balances  in  court.  Tbe  thing  hap- 
pens thus:  tbe  advances  are  first  made  when 
perhajis  the  man  was  a  prosperous  ryot;  the 
advance  is,  say  40  rupees  for  20  beegahs,  and 
seed  is  charged  for  besides,  and  probably  the 
ryot  never  cuts  u  stick  of  indigo  that  year;  then 
the  next  year  his  account  would  stand  so — 

lis. 

Amount  of  former  advance 

Amount  of  price  of  seed  for  20 
beegahs,  at  10  annas  per  bee- 
gab   


</.  p. 
40    -  - 


12    S  - 


Total 


Ih. 


52    8  - 


1 


his  cultivation  would  consequently  be  raised  from 
20  becahs  to  2fi  beegahs  4  cot  las.  I  do  not  re- 
collect  a  case  in  which  wc  sued  a  rvot  in  the 
civil  court  for  the  recovery  of  balances.  It 
is  the  custom  of  the  factory  to  reckon  every 
two  rupees  as  a  representative  of  a  beegah;  for 
instance,  if  a  man  owed  the  factory  100  rupees,  he 
would  be  liable  to  sow  JO  beegahs  with  indigo, 
and  so  on. 

493.  How  is  a  ryot  in  the  first  instance  in- 
duced to  take  advances  with  regard  to  Kuro- 
jiean  factories? — In  iiaka  villages  he  has  no 
option,  as  we  are  zemindars;  but  in  the  bc-ilaka 
there  arc  '  several  ways  in  whieh  advances 
origiuntc ;  for  instance,  if  the  head  man  of  the 
village  comes  to  borrow,  say  .10  nqtecs  to  get  his 
son  married,  promising  to  sow  himself  or  to  get 
some  others  in  his  village  to  sow  25  beegahs  of 
land  as  an  equivalent,  being  an  influential  person, 
he  gets  his  subordinate  ryots  to  soyv  each  a  little 
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J.  Cockbmrn,  land  for  him,  and  when  they  have  done  so,  he 
Esq.       comes  and  has  their  names  entered  in  the  books 

 as  so  much  against  each  of  them.    The  head  man 

■2i  May  informs  them  of  it,  and  they  come  in  to  see  what 
i860.  they  liave  to  receive  after  the  manufacturing, 
and  each  gets  a  hath  chitti  of  his  account  with 
the  factory  ;  it  is  at  this  time  they  sign  the  stamp 
paper.  At  other  times  it  is  done  by  the  influence 
of  the  head  ryots,  and  sometimes  by  the  aid  of 
the  zemindar  who  may  be  a  friend  of  the  planters, 
or  perhajw  our  own  lands  may  surround  the  be- 
ilaka  lands,  and  then  there  is  no  escape.  I  have 
never  seen  a  poor  independent  man  who  cultivated 
his  own  lauds  and  whom  you  thought  you  could 
honestly  trust,  come  in  and  ask  for  an  advance. 
By  independent,  I  mean  a  ryot  who  has  to  pay 
his  rent  direct  to  the  zemindar,  and  is  not  a  de- 
pendent ryot  of  the  mundul  or  head  man. 

494.  Mr.  Temple.]  Are  there  not  individuals 
besides  those  you  have  mentioned  who  take 
advances  of  50  rupees;  from  what  motive  do 
they  take  advances? — -I  have  mentioned  the 
head  man  of  the  village,  and  I  have  mentioned 
his  subordinate  or  dependent  ryots,  and  I  have 
mentioned  the  poor  independent  ryot;  I  don't 
know  that  there  arc  ryote  of  any  other  class. 

495.  Mr.  Sale.]  It  has  been  stated  in  evidence 
that  ryots  do  come  into  a  factory  and  take 
advances  and  give  a  kabulyat,  in  which  kabulyat 
a  definite  time  is  stated,  within  which  the  ryot  is 
supposed  to  fulfil  his  contract? — 1  have  never 
known  any  such  thing,  but  I  have  seen  many 
ryots  put  their  names  to  a  blank  stamp  paper. 

496.  Are  these  blank  stamp  papers  usually 
filled  up  afterwards  ? — No,  very  seldom  ;  only  in 
cases  in  which  the  ryots  are  inclined  to  dis- 
agree with  the  factorv,  and  then  not  as  bonH  fide 
indigo  contracts,  but  as  simple  private  notes  for 
money  lent :  the  prevalent  idea  in  the  Mofussil 
being  that  the  courts  are  so  prejudiced  against 
the  cultivation  of  indigo,  that  it  would  be  useless 
to  bring  a  contract  conuectcd  with  it  before  the 
court. 

1  497.  Mr.  Temple.]  What  is  generally  supposed 

in  the  Mofussil  to  be  the  nature  of  the  prejudice 
on  the  part  of  the  court,  and  what  arc  supposed 
to  be  the  reasons  of  it? — I  say  that  they  believe 
there  to  be  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  ryot, 
because  I  never  heard  of  an  indigo  contract  be- 
ing proved  by  a  planter. 

498.  But  it  has  been  stated  in  evidence  that 
suits  of  this  nature  are  never  brought  before  the 
courts;  how  then  can  it  be  known  whether  the 
courts  would  entertain  them  or  not? — Because  I 
think  experience  has  shown  that  there  is  no  use 
bringing  them.  Besides,  any  intelligent  judge 
would  with  half  a  dozen  questions,  seethe  hollow- 
ncss  of  the  contract,  because  the  ryot  is  supposed 
to  settle  his  accounts  iu  October  when  the  con- 
tract would  bo  drawn  up.  The  contract  to  bo 
binding,  should  state  every  piece  of  land  and  it* 
boundaries.    This  it  would  be  impossible  to  fill 

§  up  till  the  sowings,  for,  as  I  said  before,  many 

lands  arc  changed  at  the  last  moment. 

499.  Would  it  be  possible  in  your  opinion  for 
contracts  so  to  be  framed  that  planters  might  in 
virtue  of  them  sue  the  ryots  for  breach  of  engage- 
ment with  a  fair  chance  of  success? — Contracts 
could  always  be  properly  worded,  but  the  seasons 
are  against  it.  Unless  a  man  knew  every  bit  of 
land  that  a  ryot  possessed,  what  quality,  &c.  it 
would  be  impossible  to  give  advances  to  the  ryot 
for  definite  pieces  of  land  in  October  to  make 


him  sow  in  March,  as  lands  are  often  changed  at 
the  last  moment. 

500.  Would  not  a  general  form  of  contract 
suffice  by  which  the  ryot  bound  himself  to  culti- 
vate one  beegah  anywhere  in  return  for  two 
rupees  advance  ?— I  don't  think  it  would  hold 
good  in  court. 

501.  Do  ryots  ever  bring  suits  in  court  with  a 
view  of  paying  up  the  balance  outstanding  against 
them,  and  being  released  from  their  connexion 
with  the  factory  ?— An  ilaha  ryot  would  never 
fight  against  his  zemindar,  ana  a  be-ilaka  ryot 
never  thinks  of  returning  liini  (the  planter)  any- 
thing ;  therefore,  why  should  he  go  into  court. 

502.  But  if  the  be-ilaka  was  really  anxious  to 
obtain  his  release  from  the  factory,  would  it  not 
be  worth  his  while  to  pay  up  his  balance  and  be 
free?— He  is  free  without  it. 

503.  Then  you  mean  to  say  that  all  the  bc-ilaka 
ryots  are  in  respect  to  taking  advances  and  culti- 
vating indigo,  and  generally  in  regard  to  their 
connexion  with  the  factory,  free  agent*  ?  —  Gene- 
rally they  arc. 

504.  And  their  continuing  in  that  connexion 
from  year  to  year  is  a  purely  voluntary  act  ?— Of 
course,  as  far  as  the  contract  is  concerned. 

505.  President. .]  But  practically  is  there  much 
be-ilaka  cultivation  actually  carried  on  ?— Not 
much. 

506.  Mr.  Temple.]  Do  the  ryots  of  a  village, 
within  your  experience,  on  the  village  being  taken 
on  lease  by  an  indigo  planter,  improve  or  remain 
stationary  on  the  whole? — The  village  might 
improve,  but  the  condition  of  the  ryots  docs  not. 
A  road  or  so  may  be  made  through  the  village, 
to  allow  our  indigo  to  pass. 

507.  President.']  Is  not  the  mere  fact  of  a  road 
where  there  was  no  road  before,  itself  a  benefit 
to  the  ryot  ? — The  ryot  may  ultimately  benefit 
by  it,  but  he  grumbles  when  the  land  is  taken  up 
for  the  road. 

508.  Baboo  Chunder  Mohun  Chattrriee.l  Do 
the  ryots  pay  anv  part  of  the  expense  of  making 
such  roads  ? — We  can  get  it  out  of  them  if  wo 
like ;  but  I  don't  remember  ever  taking  it  from 
them. 

509.  Mr.  Temple.]  Docs  not  the  circulation  of 
money  and  the  location  of  a  factory  with  a  num- 
ber of  servants  benefit  the  village  ?—  Excepting 
as  regards  the  purchase  or  sale  of  a  few  eggs  and 
fowls,  I  dout  see  what  circulation  of  money  takes 
place. 

510.  President.]  Does  not  the  existence  of  a 
factory  give  employment  to  a  good  number  of 
ryots,  especially  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  ? — 
Yes,  it  docs  ;  but  they  would  rather  not  come  to 
the  factory,  because  they  are  paid  only  juet  as 
much  as  they  would  be  paid  if  employed  by 
natives,  and  in  the  latter  case,  they  would,  besides 
the  payment,  get  as  much  tobacco  as  they  could 
smoke,  besides  one  meal  a  day. 

511.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  Was  not  the  whole  out- 
lay of  the  Baraset  concern,  amounting  to  60,000  or 
70,000  rupees,  with  the  exception  of  the  price  of 
the  up-country  seed,  and  one  or  two  other  articles, 
spent  within  the  circuit  of  the  concern,  and  must 
not  that  have  done  good  to  all  within  that  limit  ? 
— The  salary  of  the  manager  and  assistants 
amounted  to  about  12,000  rupees,  and  of  the 
servants  to  about  12,000  rupees,  that  took  off 
24,000  rupees. 

612.  Did  not  the  factory  servants  spend  their 
pay  in  the  neighbourhood  on  their  subsistence, 
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and  did  not  some  of  the  managers'  pay  go  in  the 
eame  way  ? — Some  part,  no  doubt,  did ;  but  the 
servants  spent  as  little  as  they  possibly  could ;  I 
don't  believe  the  manager  spent  more  than  50 
rupee 8  a  month. 

513.  President.]  It  has  been  stated  to  the  Com- 
mission by  other  witnesses  that  indigo  cultivation 
is  unprofitable  to  the  ryot,  and  you  have  stated 
your  belief  that  it  is  not  popular,  can  you  explain 
the  causes  of  this  unproductiveness  and  unpopu- 
larity, and  could  you  suggest  any  means  by  which 
its  cultivation  could  be  made  both  profitable  and 
popular  ? — It  is  not  popular  because  it  is  not 
profitable,  and  the  ryot  has  to  bear  the  whole 
brunt  of  the  risk.  I  think  if  a  ryot  were  allowed 
to  cultivate  the  whole  of  his  lands,  and  the  planter 
went  out  to  bargain  for  the  land,  i.  e.  any  piece 
he  might  select ;  were  he  to  ask  the  ryot  what  it 
has  cost  him  to  cultivate  it,  and  how  much  more 
he  would  take  to  sow  it  for  the  planter,  and  then 
let  the  planter  give  the  seed,  and  be  at  his  own 
risk  of  growing,  cutting,  and  carting  the  plant ; 
I  think,  by  these  means,  the  cultivation  would  he 
more  popular,  and  moreover  in  this  way  the 
sowings  according  to  the  original  advances  might 
be  finished.  This  would  avoid,  in  the  first  place, 
the  expense  of  half  the  establishment  of  the  fac- 
tory, besides  saving  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  the 
assistants  in  looking  after  the  lands  to  get  them 
into  a  proper  state  of  preparation.  A  ryot  knows 
much  better  how  to  cultivate  his  lands  than  any 
assistant  does.  Again,  the  superintendence  of 
weeding  and  of  cattle  trespass  would  be  rendered 
unnecessary.  Very  well  cultivated  lands  require 
little  or  no  weeding,  and  the  ryots,  to  increase 
the  bid  for  lands  next  year,  would  take  care  that 
the  planter's  crops  were  not  damaged  by  cattle  ; 
in  this  way  the  exactions  of  factory  servants  would 
also  be  got  rid  of.  The  change  would  cost  some- 
thing more  to  the  planter ;  but  it  would,  I  think, 
be  counterbalanced  by  a  saving  of  establishment. 

514.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  danger 
of  the  ryot  evading  his  agreement  if  made  in  this 
way  ? — 1  would  make  it  a  cash  transaction ;  the 
money  to  be  paid  immediately,  half  before  and 
after  the  sowing. 

515.  Mr.  Fergusson.] — From  your  knowledge 
of  the  Bengali  ryot,  do  you  believe  that  he  would, 
in  that  instance,  weed  or  prevent  cattle  trespass 
when  he  had  no  interest  or  responsibility  for  the 
result  of  the  crop;  which  would  be  the  case 
according  to  your  plan  ? — I  think  if  he  was  pleased 
with  the  rent,  and  satisfied  with  the  remuneration 
he  received,  liis  object  would  be  to  show  how  much 
better  the  plant  grew  on  his  lands  than  on  the 
lands  of  others,  with  a  view  that  some  of  his  land 
mvAxt  be  taken  next  year,  and  he  get  a  better 
Via. 

516.  How  many  months  were  you  at  the  Bans- 
Dcrria  concern,  and  had  you  any  charge  there  ?— 
About  six  months ;  I  had  no  charge. 

517.  Then  your  whole  experience  has  been 
with  the  Barasct  concern  ? — Yes. 

518.  And  your  letter  to  Government  contains 
the  result  of  your  practical  experience  of  what  you 
liave  seen  ? — Yes. 

519.  Those  statements  of  the  expense  of  nij 
cultivation,  whence  did  you  derive  them  ?  —They 
are  the  results  of  our  own  small  nij  cultivation. 

520.  Where  did  you  derive  that  statement 
about  the  books  of  factories  showing  a  profitable 
nij  account  ? — My  own  books  did  show  that ;  my 
amla  endeavoured  to  show  it,  and  I  know  it  to  be 
the  case  with  others'  concerns  about  me. 

72—1. 


521.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Baraset  concern  </.  Coclbvrn, 


is  nearly  shut  up  ? — I  only  know  that  the  other 
day  I  was  told  it  had  finished  all  its  usual  sow- 
ings, but  I  know  that  it  was  closed  previously. 

522.  Mr.  Temple."]  What  object  have  the  plan- 
ters or  their  amlas  to  show  a  favourable  account 
of  the  nij  cultivation  ? — The  planter  has  no  object; 
the  amlas  have,  because  more  money  passes 
through  their  hands  for  keeping  up  the  establish- 
ment for  nij  cultivation. 

523.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  Was  it  on  account  of 
any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
officials  that  the  Baraset  concern  was  shut  up? — 
Not  to  my  knowledge ;  up  to  the  last  day  I  know 
the  factory  was  working  beautifully;  I  left  in 
October  1858. 

524.  Were  there  no  grumblings  on  the  part  of 
the  ryots  ? — None  that  I  am  aware  of ;  but  1  knew 
that  this  would  happen. 

525.  Do  you  think  that  the  ryots  would  have- 
refused  to  sow  as  invariably  as  they  have  done,  if 
they  had  not  been  instigated  or  incited  to  do  so 
by  other  parties  ? — The  Barasct  concern  was  once 
closed,  several  years  ago,  in  1852,  in  precisely  the 
same  wav  as  it  was  lately. 

526.  bo  you  know  how  it  was  rc-opened  ? — By 
getting  back  the  ijaras. 

527.  During  your  time,  was  there  any  opposi- 
tion or  discouragement  shown  by  any  of  the 
Government  officials  ?  —  Never ;  but  the  ryota 
were  aware  that  there  had  been  a  difference 
between  Mr.  Hampton  and  Mr.  Eden,  and  there 
was  some  discontent  among  the  ryots  in  his  part 
of  the  division. 

528.  You  said  that  you  knew  these  disturbances 
would  happen :  will  you  state  how  you  came  to 
know  this  ? — Because  I  saw  that  the  manager  the 
agents  put  there  was  unequal  to  the  delicate  task; 
the  manager  would  not  go  out  and  meet  the  ryots. 
These  ryots  are  in  the  habit  of  coming  at  all  hours, 
and  if  you  don't  go  out  and  talk  to  them  at  all 
hours,  they  are  a  difficult  sfct  to  manage. 

529.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  any  disfavour 
shown  by  the  magistrate,  would  it  not  have  a 
prejudicial  effect? — Yes,  but  the  magistrate  did 
not  adopt  that  course. 

530.  Mr.  Temple.]  While  you  were  employed 
in  that  concern,  did  the  concern,  on  the  whole, 
receive  a  fair  amount  of  support  from  the  magis- 
trate ? — Certainly. 

531.  Did  you  not  mention  an  instance  in  which 
the  magistrate  persuaded  some  refractory  ryots 
to  fulfil  their  contracts? — Yes. 

532.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  Is  not  the  practical  result 
of  a  factory  shut  up  to  release  the  ryots  from  all 
their  liabilities  to  the  factory? — Yes. 

533.  And  therefore  they  have  every  motive  to 
shut  up  a  factory  ? — Of  course. 

534.  Is  it  the  case  that  the  lands  in  that  concern 
arc  generally  not  well  tinted  to  indigo? — I  con- 
sider them  exhausted,  and  not  well  suited. 

535.  Mr.  Rose,  when  at  Ncelguuge,  which 
place  is  four  miles  from  Barasct,  stated  yesterday 
that  ryots  came  in  willingly,  and  sold  him  plants 
on  the  vats  at  four  bundles  for  the  rupee  without 
advances,  except  for  seed,  does  not  that  prove  that 
at  that  rate  the  cultivation  is  profitable  to  the 
ryots? — I  believe  the  Ncclgunge  concern  has  been 
closed  for  many  years ;  so  that  if  Mr.  Rose  still 
purchases  plant  from  ryots  about  there,  he  must, 
I  imagine,  purchase  plant  belonging  to  the  Bnraset 
concern;  I  myself  once  purchased  plant  offered 
at  that  rate  from  ryots  who  belonged  to  a  factory 
of  the  Paul  Chowdries.    Mr.  Macintosh  got  pos- 
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of  this  factory,  between  the  sowing  and 
manufacturing,  through  the  Supreme  Court;  and 
as  both  these  parties  claimed  the  plant,  the  ryots 
went  to  the  magistrate,  who  told  them  the  crop 
was  their  own,  and  that  they  might  sell  it  to  whom 
they  pleased ;  they  brought  it  to  mc,  and  I  pur- 
chased it. 

536.  Mr.  Temple.]  In  regard  to  the  plan  that 
you  described  as  the  proper  one  which  planters 
ought  to  adopt  for  the  cultivation  of  indigo,  what 
do  you  think  would  be  the  cost  of  that  to  the 
planter,  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  the  present 
system  ? — I  shall  furnish  a  statement  on  this 
point 

537.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  Do  you  adhere  to  the 


statements  in  the  third  last  jmrapraph  of  your 

letter,  in  regard  to  indigo  factories  worked  by 
native  zemindars?— Yes,  entirely. 

538.  And  you  think  that  indigo  ryots  are  better 
off  under  European  than  native  planters? — De- 
cidedly so,  100  per  cent  so. 

539.  Is  it  the  custom  in  that  part  of  the  country 
to  make  advances  for  any  kind  of  work  ?— It  is 
the  custom  ;  and  the  object  is  to  get  it  done 
cheaply  and  quickly. 

540.  At  what  rate  does  a  mahajun  charge  when 
he  makes  advances  for  crops? — The  usual  rate  is 
one  and  a  half  in  kind. 

[Commission  adjourned  at  5.30  p.*. 


'  Friday,  2bth  May  1860. 

PRESENT : 

W.  S.  Setox-Kaeb,  Esquire,  c.  8.,  President 

Members: — R.  Temple,  Esquire,  c.s. ;  W.  F.  Fergusson,  Esquire;  Reverend  J.  Sale; 

Baboo  C bunder  Mohun  Cbatterjee. 


R.  P.  Sage,  Esquire,  calh 

R.  P.  Sage,      541.  President.]  TTill  you  state  to  the  Com- 
Esq.       mission  the  concerns  nnd  districts  in  which  you 
have  had  experience  ?— Bansberria,  in  Kishnagur, 
35  May     Katgarra,  in  Kishnaghur,  and  Khalbolia,  in  Kish- 
1860.      nagur,  Loknathpore,  tin  Kishnagur,  Jorada,  in 
Jessore,  and  Boribaree,  in  Rungpore. 

542.  In  the  Kiahnagur  and  Jessore  factories 
you  are  familiar  with  the  nij  and  ryotti  system  of 
cultivation ;  will  you  state  the  proportion  of  each 
of  them  ? — They  varied  very  much ;  in  my  time 
the  proportion  was  one-quarter  in  Bansberria  and 
Katgarra,  and  half  in  Khalbolia  and  Loknathpore, 
and  in  Jorada  about  half  of  each  description  of 
cultivation. 

543.  It  has  been  stated  to  the  Commission,  and 
they  have  reason  to  believe  that  nij  abad  is  carried 
on  churs,  in  the  compounds  of  factories,  on  the 
sides  of  tanks,  and  on  pieces  of  land  in  which  the 
factory  has  obtained  the  tenant  right ;  is  this 
within  your  experience  ?— In  Katgarra  we  had 
nochur  lands,  but  we  took  iotes  on  leases  from  the 
ryots.  The  same  in  Bansberria,  save  in  one  fac- 
tory on  the  banks  of  the  Jellinghee,  which  had 
chur  lands,  and  which  were  taken  in  potta  from 
the  zemindar  or  ryot  to  whom  it  belonged.  In 
the  Khalbolia  concern  there  were  no  chur  lands, 
but  pottas  were  taken ;  in  fact,  without  getting 
the  right  of  occupancy,  wc  can  do  nothing  in  the 
way  of  nij  abad. 

544.  Was  all  this  nij  abad  cultivated  by  factory 
servants,  or  by  hired  labour? — The  keeping  up  a 
large  private  establishment  of  bullocks  for  the  nij 
abad  was  found,  13  to  15  years  ago,  to  be  so 
expensive  that  the  factory  establishments  were 
reduced,  and  since  then  the  ryots*  ploughs  have 
been  hired ;  and  this  same  hiring  is  one  of  the 
greatest  causes  of  dissatisfaction  among  the  ryots, 
because,  at  the  time  when  the  ploughs  are  re- 


l  in ;  and  Examined  on  oath. 

quired  to  sow  the  nij  abad  lands,  the  ryote  are 
naturally  anxious  to  cultivate  their  own  land*. 
The  rate  per  plough  varies  in  different  parts  of  the 
district,  but  two  annas  per  plough  was,  I  think, 
the  average  rate.  In  a  factory  in  which  tkre 
were  1,000  begahs  of  nij  abad  land,  we  should  be 
glad  to  get  2,000  ploughs,  t.  e.  at  two  ploughs  per 
oeegah ;  but  such  a  number  was  never  obtainable. 
In  a  factory  like  Loknathpore  200  to  300  plonghs 
could  be  mustered  from  the  ryota  in  one  day. 
Two  ploughs  would  be  sufficient  to  sow  a  befgah 
of  land  in  one  day,  if  such  had  been  previously 
well  cultivated,  including  the  passing  of  the  «mri 
over  the  land  if  the  degree  of  moisture  on  the 
ground  was  not  too  great  to  admit  of  the  mtd 
being  used  that  day ;  the  use  of  the  mm  depends 
entirely  on  the  amount  of  moisture  on  the  ground. 

545.  Arc  we  then  clearly  to  understand  that 
the  only  cause  of  dissatisfaction  with  ny  abad  cul- 
tivation is  the  interruption  to  the  ryot's  own  cul- 
tivation, and  not  any  inadequate  rate  of  pay.  or 
no  payment  at  all  ? — Yes,  of  late  years  the  mana- 
gers and  assistants  of  factories,  as  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  observe,  have  taken  the  greatest  care 
to  see  that  the  ryots  are  properly  paid  for  their 
ploughs ;  one  or  two  exceptions  to  this  however 
exist 

546.  Arc  proper  means  taken  to  prevent  the 
factory  amla  from  misappropriating  or  exacting  a 
part  of  the  payment  after  it  has  been  regularly 
made  ? — I  believe  such  means  are  adopted,  but 
that  they  generally  fail,  as  the  ryot  wdl  seldom 
leave  the  factory  without,  what  he  calls,  an  "offer- 
ing "  to  the  amla. 

547.  Mr.  Temple.]  At  what  rate  of  wages  are 
the  factory  servants  generally  paid  ? —  Trie  Go- 
inashta's  pay  is  16  rupees  to  40  rupees ;  Mohumr, 
six  rupees  to  10  rupees ;  Amins,  three  rupees  to 

five 
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five  rupees;  Takidgirs,  Rs.  2.  8.  to  four  rupee*. 
These  are  the  men  with  whom  the  ryot  Is  gene- 
rally brought  in  contract. 

648.  With  reference  to  the  prevailing  rates  of 
wages,  do  you  consider  that  the  above  wages  are 
liberal,  or  moderate,  or  low  ?— Moderate  ;  but 
they  are  never  considered  so  by  the  servants  them- 
selves, who  always  expect  to  double  or  treble  the 
amount  of  their  pay  by  taking  presents,  as  they 
call  it,  from  the  ryots. 

549.  Besides  the  above  wages,  are  there  any 
authorised  perquisites? — None  but  those  author- 
ised by  the  custom  of  the  factory,  viz.,  a  dustoori 
of  one  anna  to  half  an  anna  per  rupee  on  every 
rupee  which  the  ryot  gets ;  this  dustoori  is  levied 
in  a  lump,  and  divided  rateably  among  the  amla. 
There  is  no  authorised  dustoori  for  the  smaller 
servants ;  they  take  what  they  can  get. 

550.  Upon  what  payment  is  this  dustoori  given? 
— Upon  all  payments. 

551.  Is  this  custom  or  dustoori  applicable  to 
inJigo,  or  is  it  equally  so  to  every  transaction? — 
I  believe  to  all  transactions. 

552.  On  the  whole,  is  it  your  belief  that,  be- 
yond the  dustoori,  any  considerable  portion  of  the 
payments  made  to  the  ryot  is  abstracted  by  the 
factory  amla  ? — I  believe  such  is  the  case  some- 
times, but  not  generally.  When  the  planter  ex- 
ercises a  due  supervision  over  his  servants,  they 
would  not  dare  to  make  any  deductions  beyond 
the  regular  dustoori. 

553.  Then  do  you  consider  that  generally,  the 
ryots  pocket  the  greater  portion,  or  nearly  all  the 
sums  paid  to  them  ? — My  belief  is,  that  the  ryot 
generally  is  able  to  carry  away  clear  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  sum  with  which  he  is  debited  in 
the  factory  books. 

554.  Do  you  think,  that  if  the  factory  servants 
were  paid  at  a  higher  rate,  they  would  be  less 
disposed  to  abstract  money  from  the  ryots? — There 
are  some  respectable  servants  who,  If  better  paid, 
would  not  fleece  the  ryots. 

555.  Mr.  Sale.]  Does  not  the  treatment  which 
a  ryot  would  meet  with  at  a  factory,  very  much 
depend  upon  the  liberality  with,  which  he  fees  the 
amla  ?— Undoubtedly. 

556.  Mr.  Temple?]  Then  you  think  ho  gene- 
rally does  fee  the  amla  ? — No  doubt  of  it. 

557.  President.']  Taking  the  cost  of  cultivation 
of  nij  abad  whether  by  factory  ploughs,  or  by 
hired  labour,  as  well  as  the  return,  is  nij  cultiva- 
tion generally  profitable  ? — I  believe  nij  cultiva- 
tion can  never  bo  profitable,  except  on  chur  lands, 
new  or  old. 

558.  Then  arc  wc  to  understand  that  a  concern 
taking  pottaa  from  ryots  on  high  lands  would  find 
such  cultivation  unprofitable  T—  Such  cultivation 
would  be  unprofitable  if  the  planter  kept  his  own 
ploughing  establishment,  but  it  might  pay  by 
taking  new  lands,  so  as  to  have  a  rotation,  and  by 
hiring  ploughs  when  required,  at  eight  ploughs 
per  ru(>ee. 

559.  And  in  nij  cultivation  all  the  risk  must 
fall  upon  the  concern  ? — Entirely. 

560.  Does  it  then  follow,  that  if  nij  cultivation 
on  high  lands  be  unprofitable  to  the  planter,  the 
cultivation  of  indigo  must  be  unprofitable  to  the 
ryot,  when  he  cultivates  for  the  concern  with  his 
own  plough  and  bullocks  on  his  own  lands ;  or 
arc  there  different  circumstances  in  the  ryot's 
position  which  might  make  that  profitable  to  him, 
which  you  have  admitted,  is  not  profitable  to  the 
planter  ? — No,  because  if  the  planter  keep  up  an 
establishment  of  bullocks,  servants,  &c,  for  nij 
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abad  cultivation,  the  whole  expense  of  such  esta-   JL  P.  Sage, 
blishment  would  fall  upon  the  indigo,  whereas  the  Esq. 
ryot  cultivates  many  other  crops.  — — 

561.  Would  you,  or  would  you  not  recommend     *5  May 
to  the  planters  to  extend  their  nij  cultivation,  and  l86°* 
are  there  facilities  for  its  extension,  such  as  the 
purchase  of  jummas,  or  of  small  pieces  of  rent- 
free  land,  or  the  taking  leases  of  jummas,  and  so 

on  ? — No,  1  should  not  recommend  a  planter  to 
extend  his  nij  cultivation,  because  there  would 
always  be  an  uncertainty  from  year  to  year,  as  to 
the  quality  of  land  he  might  obtain ;  but  I  have 
no  doubt  he  could  always  obtain  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  land,  but  not  enough  to  keep  his  factory 
going  through  a  series  of  years.  1  refer  now  to 
populous  districts,  such  as  Kishnaghur  and  Jes- 
sore. 

562.  The  facilities  then  would  be  greater  in  a 
jungly  and  less  populous  district  where  land  was 
of  less  value  ? — I  suppose  so ;  but  in  jungly  dis- 
tricts, labour  would  not  easily  be  procural 

563.  Could  not  a  planter,  holding  a  fair  amount 
of  nij  abad  lands,  make  the  same  profitable  by 
sowing  it  partly  with  indigo,  and  partly  with 
sugar-cane  or  tobacco,  or  other  valuable  produce? 
— 1  think  not;  having  seen  the  experiment  tried 
with  sugar-cane  and  tobacco,  and  I  believe  no 
European  fanner  could  produce  cither  sugar-cane, 
or  tobacco,  or  any  raw  material  as  cheaply  as  the 
ryots. 

564.  Mr.  Temple.]  Is  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing land  on  temporary  tenure  or  otherwise,  the 
only  reason  why  you  would  not  recommend 
planters  to  extend  their  nij  cultivation  ? — No,  I 
would  not  myself  keep  a  nij  cultivation  anywhere, 
except  on  chur-lands,  because  the  chur-lands  can 
be  cheaply  cultivated,  which  is  not  the  case  with 
high  soils. 

565.  Then  in  fact  the  planter  could  not  any- 
where make  the  cultivation  on  the  high  lands 
j»y  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  he  could 
not  make  it  pay,  but  I  should  think  such  a  culti- 
vation would  be  a  very  hazardous  one. 

566.  Mr.  Sale.]  You  have  stated  that  the  esta- 
blishment kept  up  by  a  planter  on  the  nij  abad 
system  is  kept  entirely  for  indigo  cultivation ;  is 
it  necessarily  so;  and,  do  you  know  of  any  in- 
stance in  which  the  attempt  has  been  made  to 
maintain  that  establishment  for  the  growth  of  any 
other  crops  beside  indigo,  and  how  has  that  at- 
tempt succeeded? — In  all  concerns  where  it  is 
practicable,  cold  weather  crops,  such  as  mustard, 
linseed,  kalai,  and  peas  are  sown,  which  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  reduces  the  expense  of  the  nij  abad 
establishment. 

567.  Do  you  think  that  under  such  a  sj^stem  of 
cultivation  nij  abad  would  pay  ? — Yes,  I  think  it 
would,  provided  the  concern  held  a  large  propor- 
tion of  chur-lands.  The  Kulna  concern,  the  pro- 
perty of  Mr.  Sawers,  and  the  Akragungc  concern, 
are  instances  in  point. 

568.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Ramnug- 
gur  concern,  the  property  of  Mr.  Rose  ? — No,  J[ 
am  not. 

569.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  Is  not  the  reason  why 
tobacco,  sugar-cane,  and  other  crops  cannot  be 
grown  profitably  by  Europeans,  that  the  natives 
will  not  value  the  labour  of  themselves  and  fami- 
lies at  anything,  while  working  for  themselves, 
whilst  they  charge  very  highly  and  do  very  little 
if  hired  for  money  by  Europeans? — I  believe  that 
is  the  reason,  and  that,  when  hiring  out  their  la- 
bour they  do  as  little  as  they  can  help,  and  the 
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R.  P.  Sage,  supervision  of  the  cultivation  becomes  a  very  large 
Eaq.       item  in  its  cost. 

— — -  570.  Mr.  Sale.]  "Who  does  the  weeding  under 

25  May     the  nij  ahad  Bystem  ?— I  have  seldom  known  nij 
i860.      abad  to  be  weeded  beyond  being  cleared  of  large 
jungle. 

571.  Is  that  because  the  planter  is  less  parti- 
cular when  the  cultivation  is  nij,  or  because  weed- 
ing is  less  needed?— It  is  not  because  weeding  is 
less  needed,  but  because  people  to  weed  are  with 
difficultvprocurnble. 

572.  What  other  labour  besides  ploughing  is 
required  under  the  nij  abad  system? — Nij  abad 
plants  require  to  be  cleared  of  all  large  weeds 
that  can  be  pulled  up  by  the  hand,  and  theu  a 
plough  is  passed  through  the  plant  to  loosen  the 
earth.  This  is  what  is  generally  done.  The 
weeding  is  done  by  the  Boona  coolies,  1  believe, 
invariably.  These  coolies  are  generally  paid  from 
Rs.  3.  4.  to  Rs.  4.  8.  during  the  manufacturing 
season,  and  three  rupees  at  other  times. 

573.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  Is  it  necessary  for  all 
factories,  with  any  extent  of  nij  cultivation,  to 
import  Boona  or  other  similar  coolies?— I  believe 
in  every  case. 

574.  Mr.  Sale."]  Do  you  think  two  annas  a 
plough  sufficient  remuneration  for  a  ryot  ? — No, 
because  two  annas,  at  the  present  price  of  the 
food  which  the  ryot  cats,  is  barely  sufficient  to 
Bupport  himself  and  family,  to  say  nothing  of  his 
bullocks. 

575.  Could  you  state  the  average  expense  of 
cultivating  a  beegah  of  indigo  under  the  nij  abad 
Bystcm  ? — If  the  land  is  of  the  kind  that  requires 
digging,  four  rupees  a  beegah  is  not  too  much  to 
cultivate,  sow,  weed,  and  cut  it ;  if  it  requires 

£ toughing  only,  about  Rs.  1.  8.  less ;  and  if  the 
ind  be  cnur,  ono  rupee  less  than  that. 

576.  Could  you  state  the  average  produce  in 
bundles  of  plant  per  beegah,  the  measurement  of 
the  bundle  being  at  4 J  hatha? — The  produce  of 
plant  per  beegah  varies  according  to  the  soil, 
culture,  and  state  of  the  weather,  from  one  bundle 
to  25  bundles.  From  exceedingly  fine  land  I 
have  measured  a  beegah  of  indigo  land,  and  have 
measured  the  plant  at  25  bundles.  The  average 
of  years,  however,  I  conceive  to  be  about  eight 
bundles  a  beegah  of  nij  cultivation. 

577.  President]  Then  with  the  exception  of 
this  single  cause  of  dissatisfaction  by  interruption 
to  the  ryot's  other  cultivation  when  the  ploughs 
are  required,  nij  cultivation  goes  on  smoothly, 
without  quarrels  and  disturbances  ?— Yes,  quite 

90. 

578.  Mr.  Sale.]  Have  you  ever  seen  any  dis- 
turbances, occasioned  by  the  attempt  of  the  planter 
to  get  at  the  ryots'  holdings  for  the  purpose  of  nij 
cultivation  ? — -No. 

579.  Baboo  Chunder  Mohun  Chatterjee.]  What 
is  the  system  of  ryotti  cultivation,  beginning  with 
the  form  and  stipulation  of  contracts  with  the 
ryots  ? — The  ryot  takes  two  rupees  per  beegah  in 
advance,  and  agrees  to  give  a  beegah  of  land  suit- 
able for  indigo;  also  to  plough  the  land  suffi- 
ciently, and  to  sow  at  the  proper  time ;  to  weed 
as  may  be  necessary ;  and  to  cut  the  plant  when 
the  planter  thinks  it  ready.  The  planter  carta  it, 
in  all  the  concerns  I  am  acquainted  with.  The 
contract  is  generally  made  or  renewed  each  year, 
except  in  Rungjpore,  where  it  is  done  always  for 
three  years.  The  contract  is  executed  on  stamp 
paper  of  the  proper  value.  When  the  factory 
manager  has  any  doubts  of  the  honesty  of  the 
ryot,  the  contract  is  written  out  fully  on  the 


stamp  paper  at  the  time  of  making  the  advances 
before  witnesses,  but  in  many  cases  the  ryot  is 
merely  called  upon  to  put  his  mark  (also  before 
witnesses)  to  a  blank  stamp. 

580.  Are  these  blank  stamp  papers  ever  filled 
up? — Very  rarely. 

581.  President.]  Then  what  is  done  if,  in  the 
event  of  a  breach  of  contract,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  institute  proceedings  ? — A  planter  knows  that 
it  is  not  to  his  interest  to  institute  regular  pro- 
ceedings against  his  ryots,  and  only  does  so,  Ibe- 
lieve,  in  extreme  cases.  The  poor  ryots  are  led 
by  those  who  are  better  off,  and  would  rarely 
refuse  to  fulfil  their  contract,  but  at  the  instiga- 
tion or  in  consequence  of  threats  held  out  by  the 
head  ryot  of  a  village.  If  legal  proceedings, 
therefore,  need  to  be  adopted,  it  is  against  the 
head  ryot.  The  head  ryots,  in  all  cases,  compel 
the  smaller  ryots  to  sow  or  not,  as  they  them- 
selves choose  to  do. 

582.  Then  towards  such  head  ryots  is  it  never 
necessary  for  the  factories  to  use  persuasion,  inti- 
midation, or  force  ? — Yes,  frequently  it  is  neces- 
sary to  use  either  one  or  the  other  of  tliew 
arguments. 

583.  Can  you  state,  from  what  causes  generally 
those  head  ryots  refuse  to  cultivate,  and  what 
kind  of  force  or  intimidation  you  have  known  to 
be  employed?— Generally  some  dispute  about  the 
particular  piece  or  pieces  of  land  to  be  given  tor 
indigo ;  and  if  the  head  ryots  are  refractory,  I 
have  known  their  bullocks  removed  from  their 
possession  temporarily,  and  I  have  also  known 
the  refractory  ryots  summoned  to  and  kept  at  the 
factory,  while  the  non-recusant  ryots  were  in- 
duced to  sow.  The  instigators  of  opposition  to 
the  factory  being  prevented  from  counselling  me 
small  ryots,  such  ryots  are  easily  led  to  do  what 
is  required  of  them. 

584.  Have  you  ever  known  of  cases  in  which 
recusant  ryots  were  kept  under  restraint,  first  at 
one  factory  and  then  at  another,  so  as  to  elude 
the  police  if  their  friends  complained  of  their  de- 
tention ?— Yes,  rather  frequently  at  one  time. 
Of  late  years  not  often,  and  at  any  time  only  by 
a  very  small  proportion  of  the  planters ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  practice  of  confinement  was  used  by  only 
a  few  planters,  men  who  were  determined  to  have 
their  own  way. 

585.  Baboo  Chunder  Mohun  Chatterjee.]  Are 
not  any  of  these  blank  stamp  papers  afterwards 
written  out  as  khuts  or  promissory  notes,  instead 
of  indigo  contracts,  with  a  view  to  keep  the  ryot 
in  submission?— I  am  glad  to  say  I  never  heard 
of  such  a  case. 

586.  President.]  You  stated  that  the  contract 
is  for  one  year;  did  you  find  any  difficulty  in  re- 
newing the  contract  with  the  ryots  every  year  • 
Sometimes;  and  in  such  cases,  if  their  unwilling- 
ness to  renew  was  caused  by  the  loss  of  the  ryote 
bullocks,  the  factory  has  generally  made  a  loan 
to  the  ryot  to  enable  him  to  replace  a  bullock  or 
bullocks.  Harsh  treatment  is  never-  used  untu 
all  fair  means  fail. 

587.  Did  you  never  find  unwillingness  in  one 
year,  because  the  last  year's  contract  had  not 
turned  out  profitable  to  the  ryot,  and  he  was  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  factory  books?— Yes,  very 
frequently ;  I  myself  have  generally  been  in  the 
habit  of  reducing  the  extent  of  the  land  to  be  cul- 
tivated by  the  ryot,  and  have  seldom  found  any 
difficulty  in  getting  him  to  cultivate  the  remainder. 
This  plan  would  be  generally  adopted,  I  believe, 
were  it  not  that  reducing  m  one  man'a  favour 
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would  cause  many,  without  any  reason,  to  claim 
a  similar  reduction. 

588.  Then  arc  we  to  understand  from  this  that 
the  ryots  would  generally  wish  either  to  reduce 
their  own  cultivation  or  to  get  rid  of  it  altogether  ? 
No,  well-to-do  and  industrious  ryots  seldom  object 
to  take  advances,  and  those  who  cultivate  indigo 
badly  seldom  make  much  of  their  rice  crop.  They 
are  generally  bad  cultivators. 

589.  Then  are  we  to  understand  that  good  ryote 
who  are  willing  to  take  advances  find  the  cultiva- 
tion of  indigo  actually  profitable  ? — Yes,  I  believe 
they  do;  I  have  known  some  ryote  take  away 
money  at  the  time  of  settling  accounts  every  year, 
such  ryots  not  being  servants  of  the  factory. 
They  were  in  all  cases  substantial  men,  being  in 
command  of  ploughs. 

590.  You  don't  think,  then,  that  such  men  mis- 
appropriated the  gains  which  should  have  reverted 
to  others,  and  which  should  have  gone  to  the 
dependent  or  smaller  ryot? — In  many  cases  no 
doubt  the  richer  ryots  do,  by  paying  the  amla, 
get  a  ]K>rtion  of  the  poor  ryot's  indigo  transferred 
to  their  account;  for  instance,  for  a  present  of 
two  annas  a  mohurrir  will  sometimes  credit  one 
or  two  bundles  of  the  indigo  belonging  to  a  poor 
ryot  to  his  richer  neighbour. 

591.  Mr.  Temple.]  Does  it  happen  that  the 
head  ryot  makes  indigo  cultivation  profitable  to 
himself  individually,  by  inducing  his  subordinate 
ryota  to  cultivate  indigo  for  him,  he  pocketing 
the  profits  thereof? — Yes,  frequently;  I  have 
known  of  several  instances  in  my  own  factories. 

592.  It  has  been  Btated  in  evidence  that  small 
independent  ryote  rarely  come  forward  to  take 
advances,  do  you  concur  in  that  opinion  ? — No,  I 
have  known  all  grades  of  ryote  come  to  the  fac- 
tory for  advances,  when  there  was  any  peculiar 
pressure  upon  them  for  money. 

593.  Why  are  not  contracts  with  the  ryote 
filled  up  at  the  time  ?— -Chiefly,  I  believe,  to  save 
the  time  of  the  mohurrirs.  The  blank  kabulyats 
are  kept  for  some  years  and  then  destroyed. 

594.  Do  you  consider  that  ryote  who  are  on 
the  factory  books,  are  frequently  anxious  to  be 
released  from  their  connexion  with  the  factory  ? 
—Yes. 

595.  Are  such  persons  willing  to  pay  up  the 
sum  outstanding  against  them  and  be  free? — 
Sometimes  they  are,  sometimes  not;  generally 
they  are  willing  to  pay  when  able. 

596.  Do  men  who  are  willing  and  able  to  pay 
up  such  outstanding  balances  come  forward  and 
demand  to  pay  up  such  balances  or  not  ? — I  have 
often  known  them  do  so,  but  every  planter  endea- 
vours to  persuade  them  to  retain  their  advanoea 
and  work  them  out. 

597.  Have  you  known  instances  of  ryote  per- 
risting  in  their  demand  of  paying  up  the  balance 
and  getting  themselves  free? — Not  when  a  man 
was  in  a  condition  to  work  out  his  balance ;  I 
have  only  known  the  balance  to  be  received  when 
there  appeared  no  chance  of  his  being  able  to 
work  it  out 

598.  Are  such  as  the  above  very  rare? — Very 
rare. 

599.  Have  you  ever  known  the  ryote  avail 
themselves  of  the  summary  law  for  paying  up 
their  balances  and  setting  themselves  free?— -Yes, 
I  have  heard  of  such  cases ;  but  have  never  known 
one  in  my  own  experience. 

600.  Pretident.\—lt  has  been  stated  to  the 
Commission  by  several  witnesses,  that  though 
indigo  cultivation  was  not  directly  profitable  to 
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the  ryots,  yet  that  any  loss  is  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  collateral  advantages,  such  as  pro- 
tection from  the  planter,  loans  without  interest, 
education,  and  medicines,  diminished  rents,  and 
other  acts  of  kindness ;  is  this  within  your  know- 
ledge and  experience  ? — Yes,  most  decidedly ; 
I  could  mention  some  concerns  in  which  all  the 
advantages  stated  in  the  question  are  enjoyed  by 
the  ryots  and  others ;  in  which  some,  if  not  all, 
of  these  benefits  were  enjoyed ;  loans  without 
interest  on  particular  occasions  are,  I  believe, 
made  in  all  concerns ;  all  these  benefits  are  found 
united  only  in  few  concerns. 

601.  Such  being  your  opinion,  do  you  consider 
that  in  order  to  establish  harmonious  relations 
between  planter  and  ryot  any  change  in  any  part 
of  the  system  is  required,  or  if  it  is  fairly  worked 
by  considerate  planters  the  system  can  go  on  as 
it  has  done  ? — 1  es,  I  think  a  change  might  be 
very  advantageously  made  by  making  contracts  or 
tattat  for  three  years ;  the  ryot  being  liable  to 
punishment  summarily  if  he  wilfully  fail  in  the 
performance  of  his  contract,  and  the  planter  being 
also  liable  to  punishment  if  he  refuse  to  settle 
accounts  with  the  ryots  on  the  expiration  of  the 
term  of  his  satta.  This  plan,  I  believe,  would,  in 
the  course  of  two  or  three  years,  bring  about  such 
a  change  in  the  present  feeling  of  the  ryot  towards 
the  planter  that  the  ryot  would  willingly  take 
advances;  but,  with  reference  to  the  greatly 
enhanced  price  of  food,  four  instead  of  six  bundles 
of  indigo  per  rupee  should  satisfy  the  planter. 

602.  Do  you  think  no  rise  is  required  in  the 
wages  of  the  amla  ? — Yes,  with  reference  to  the 
price  of  food  I  think  there  should  be  a  rise  too. 

603.  It  has  been  stated  to  the  Commission  that 
in  some  places  not  even  a  rupee  a  bundle  would 
pay ;  docs  that  accord  with  your  opinion  ? — No, 
I  think  a  rupee  a  bundle  would  much  more  than 
pay  in  any  concern  or  village. 

604.  Then  can  you  furnish  the  Commission 
with  a  statement  of  the  cost  of  cultivation  to  the 
ryot  which  will  show  a  profit  at  four  bundles  per 
rupee  ?— Cost  of  production 

R$.  a.  p. 

Rent    -  -  -  10  - 

Seed     -  -  -  4  - 

Cultivation  -  1  -  - 

Sowing  -  -  -  4  - 

Weeding  -  -  8  -  t.  e.  4  to  12  annas. 

Cutting  -  -  —  4  — 

Stamp  -  -  —  2  - 


Rs.3   -  - 

Average  return  of  a  bcegah  of  ei<?ht 
bundles,  at  four  bundles  per  rupee 

One  maund  of  seed  from  the  stumps 
of  the  plant        -      -  - 


Jts.  a.  p. 
2    -  - 


-   4    -  - 


Then  deduct, 
Cost  of  cultivation 
Advance  received 


Jti.  6 

Rt.  a.  p. 

3  -  - 
o  _ 


5    -  - 


Due  at  close  of  season    -   R*.  1 


Three  rupees  in  the  ryof  s  favour,  including 
seed  crop.  Then  again,  in  my  opinion,  the  ryot 
should  be  allowed  to  sell  his  seed  where  he  pleases, 
instead  of  its  being  taken  by  the  factory  at  four 
rupees  per  maund. 

D  3  605.  Then 


S.  F.  Sage, 
Esq. 

95  May 
i860. 
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R.  P.  Sage,      605 •  Then  y°u  make  a  balance  of  three  rupee* 
E«q.       in  his  favour,  which  includes  two  rupees  advance, 

  and  t*o  at  the  end  of  the  season  he  will  have  one 

is  May     rupee  to  receive? — Yes. 
>  860.  606.  Do  you  think  this  is  sufficient  inducement 

for  the  ryot  to  cultivate :  knowing  that  he  stands 
exposed  to  pay  dustoori  to  the  factory  servants 
out  of  his  receipts,  that  he  rarely  can  get  clear  of 
the  factory  if  he  wishes  it,  and  that  he  may 
occasionally  meet  with  intimidation  and  force  ? — 
I  consider  it  a  sufficient  inducement,  because  I 
have  known  many  ryots  who  were  perfectly  satis- 
fied, and  who  cheerfully  cultivated  indigo  for  a 
period  of  15  years  without  receiving  more  than 
that  profit  on  the  average.  I  left  the  charge  of 
the  Jorada  concern  in  October  1858 ;  I  com- 
menced business  as  an  indigo  planter  in  the 
Kishnagur  district  in  1840,  and  my  experience 
extends  over  that  time. 

607.  Mr.  Temple.']  Do  you  consider  that  three 
rupees  per  beegah  would  be  regarded  by  the  ryot 
as  an  equivalent  profit  to  what  he  might  derive 
from  other  crops  ? — According  to  the  return  from 
other  crops,  five  or  six  years  ago ;  I  consider  that 
indigo  would  pay  an  industrious  ryot  as  well  as 
rice,  for  instance,  if  not  better. 

608.  President. 1  —  Do  you  think  that  four 
bundles  per  rupee  would  pay,  considering  the  rise 
in  the  value  of  other  crops  during  the  last  two  or 
three  years  ?  —Perhaps  not,  in  proportion ;  but 
considering  the  great  advantage  a  ryot  enjoys  in 
obtaining  an  advance  of  two  rupees  in  October 
without  interest,  money  for  which  he  would  have 
to  pay  a  mahajun  60  to  70  per  cent,  per  anuum,  I 
think  that  four  bundles  per  rupee  would  pay  the 
ryot. 

609.  Mr.  Salt.] — Axe  we  to  understand  from 
the  last  answer  that  the  ryots  come  in  October  in 
very  large  numbers  seeking  advances  from  the 
factory  ? — Yes,  if  they  are  very  poor  or  pinched 
for  money,  1  have  known  them  to  come  in  large 
numbers.  If  the  rice  crop  has  been  bad,  probably 
half  the  ryots  will  come  for  advances. 

6 10.  Baboo  Chunder  Alohun  CluUterjcc.]—\{  the 
rice  crop  is  good,  what  then  ? — Then  the  ryots 
would  not  come  in  such  large  numbers,  perhaps 
eight  or  ten  out  of  each  village. 

611.  Mr.  Sale.] — Among^  the  alterations  you 
propose,  is  a  law  for  summarily  punishing  the  ryot 
for  failing  to  fulfil  his  contract,  what  do  you  con- 
eider  would  be  a  failure  on  his  part  to  fulfil  his 
contract? — First,  in  failing  to  give  a  suitable 
piece  of  land ;  secondly,  in  refusing  to  cultivate 
that  land  ;  and  thirdly,  in  putting  in  the  seed,  and 
then  neglecting  to  take  care  of  it,  or  wilfully 
destroying  the  plant. 

612.  But  supposing  him  to  have  carefully  cul- 
tivated the  land  anil  the  crop  to  have  failed, 
would  you  still  have  hira  severely  punished  ? — 
I  would  not,  nor  do  I  think  any  planter  would. 

613.  You  also  proposed  to  punish  the  planter 
in  certain  cases;  do  you  think,  in  the  present 
state  of  courts  in  the  mofuasil  the  ryot  has  fair 
facilities  for  suing  out  his  rights  against  a  planter? 
— Yes,  1  think  his  rights  might  be  ensured  by 
making  it  compulsory  upon  the  planter  and  ryot 
to  register  each  satta,  so  that  the  expiry  of  the 
term  could  not  be  disputed.  No  planter  would 
mind  going  into  the  Sudder  Station  for  two  days 
to  have  his  three  years'  satta*  registered. 

614.  Mr.  Ferguston.]  How  long  were  you  in 
charge  of  tho  Hon  bare  e  concern  in  Rungpore  ? — 
Five  years. 

615.  I  believe  there  are  only  two 


there  ?— Three ;  one  large,  one  small,  and  one 
very  small. 

616.  Was  the  cultivation  then  entirely  rjotfi? 
— Yes,  the  first  three  years  I  was  there  we 
sowed  about  30,000  beegahs ;  there  was  no  raj. 

617.  It  was  chiefly  on  tobacco  lands? — Chiefly 
sugar-cane  and  tobacco. 

618.  Have  you  any  recollection  of  the  number 
of  ryots  in  the  whole  concern  ?— -The  average  was 
about  two  beegahs  to  each  ryot. 

619.  In  other  respects  was  the  cultivation  car- 
ried on  in  the  same  way  as  in  lower  Bengal 
with  regard  to  the  ryots  > — Much  the  same. 

620.  Had  vou  any  Uakas  or  ijaras  of  any  kind? 
— After  the  first  ijaroM  no  ilaka  or  ijaras  belonged 
to  the  concern. 

621.  You  had  a  system  of  purchasing  plant 
for  cash? — Yes,  nuggud  khureed,  or  cash  paid 
down. 

622.  What  price  did  you  pay?— Four  bundles 
for  the  rupee. 

623.  Dul  you  purchase  very  considerably?— 
Yes,  in  some  years  so  much  as  two  lacks  of 
bundles. 

624.  Did  you  find  that  your  own  plant  w&a 
sold  to  you? — Yes,  very  often;  to  avoid  this  was 
our  great  difficulty. 

625.  Do  you  think  this  system  would  be  prac- 
ticable in  a  district  thickly  studded  with  fac- 
tories?—No,  the  ryots  would  sell  their  indigo, 
for  which  they  had  received  advances,  to  die 
liighest  bidder. 

626.  But  the  system  generally  proves  that 
four  bundles  were  remunerative? — Certainly; 
and  the  crop,  from  circumstances  of  weather,  is 
more  precarious,  and  fails  more  frequently,  than 
in  Lower  Bengal 

627.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  getting  advances 
made  to  ryots  in  Rungpore? — None  whatever; 
they  are  easily  received  if  it  be  wished. 

628.  President]  In  giving  these  advances  to 
ryots  on  lands  not  belonging  to  tho  concern,  did 
you  experience  any  difficulty  from  any  party, 
and  did  you  run  any  risk  of  your  cultivation 
being  interrupted  after  the  advances  were  once 
given? — I  never  experienced  any  opposition  of 
any  kind.  The  only  thing  we  had  to  complain 
of  was  the  ryot  selling  the  plants  to  other  people. 
We  never  were  asked  for  salami*  from  any 
zemindars,  and  there  are  many  influential  zemin- 
dars in  that  district. 

629.  How  do  you  account  for  the  want  of 
opposition  there,  as  compared  with  the  opjx>sitioB 
which  has  been  stated  to  exist  in  districts  near 
Calcutta? — I  can  only  account  for  it  from  the 
fact  that  the  European  and  native  planters  of 
Rungpore  have  never  interfered  with  each 
other. 

630.  Mr.  Sale.]  Is  the  system  pursued  by  the 
native  planters  the  same  as  that  of  the  Europeans 
at  Rungpore? — I  believe  so;  but  it  is  11  years 
since  I  left  Rungpore,  and  labour  was  then  very 
cheap. 

631.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  You  are  now  manager 
and  proprietor  of  Chowkidanga  Colliery  on  the 
Singarron? — I  am. 

632.  Have  you  there  to  make  advances  to 
your  miners,  boatmen,  &c,  whom  you  employ  ? 
— Yes,  tp  carters,  boatmen,  miners,  coolies,  &c> 
in  the  same  way  as  to  ryots  in  an  indigo  factory. 

633.  Do  you  find  a  similar  unwillingness  to 
fulfil  and  desire  to  evade  contracts  as  you  did  1° 
indigo  factories? — Among  the  carters  many  evade 
their  contracts,  and  the  miners  frequently  decamj> 
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with  their 
honest  of  alL 

634.  Has  the  price  of  rice  risen  much  within 
the  last  few  years  I — Yes,  very  considerably.  The 
price  four  years  ago  wae  14  annas,  and  it  is  now 
two  rupees  two  annas,  and  everything  has  risen  in 
proportion  ,-  mustard  oil  and  rice  perhaps  more. 

635.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  ryots  at 
Kishnagur  and  Jeasore,  do  yon  consider  that  they 
would  hare  assumed  their  present  position  towards 
planters,  if  they  had  not  been  instigated  by  others  ? 
— No,  I  believe  not ;  for  I  am  aware  that  the  act 
of  resistance  to  planters  has  been  encouraged  by 
parties  who  have  thought  the  ryots  were  oppressed 
by  the  planters,  and  who  have  been  very  active 
since  the  disturbances  in  fomenting  ill-will  against 
the  planters. 

636.  Are  yon  aware  that  many  planters  have 
been  forced,  by  zemindars  interfering  with  the 
cultivation,  to  take  ijaras  and  put  nit  from  the 
zemindars  at  very  onerous  rates? — Yes;  and  a 
previous  witness,  himself  a  zemindar,  has  spoken 
to  the  fact.  The  Katgarra  concern  had  to  pay 
80,000  rupees  for  the  putni,  on  the  jnmma  of  which 
there  was  a  yearly  loss  of  5,000  rupees. 

637.  What  was  the  inducement  to  pay  such  an 
exorbitant  rate  ? — To  secure  the  working  of  the 
concern. 

638.  Baboo  Chunder  Mohttn  Chatterjee.']  At 
what  calculation  did  you  pay  the  sum  of  80,000  ? 
—At  three  and  a  half  years'  purchase. 

639.  Do  you  consider  three  and  a  half  years' 
purchase  for  a  putni  tenure  as  exorbitant  and  enor- 
mous ? — Yes,  certainly  enormous,  considering  that 
there  was  an  annual  loss  of  5,000  on  the  jumma. 

640.  Do  you  think  that  three  and  a  half  times 
the  gross  annual  rental  is  an  exorbitant  sum  to  pay 
for  a  putni  lease  if  there  be  no  loss  on  the  jumma  ? 
— No,  rather  a  moderate  rate,  if  there  be  no  loss 
on  the  jumma. 

641.  Mr.  SaZe.l  Do  you  consider  that  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  planters  to  save  themselves 
from  losses  ou  ijaras  or  putni*  taken  from  zemin- 
dars, have  had  any  effect  in  the  production  of  the 
present  state  of  ill-feeling  on  the  part  of  the  ryot 
towards  the  planter  ? — I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
answer  that  question,  not  having  been  in  Kish- 
nagur  for  the  last  two  vears. 

642.  Have  you  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
district  of  Jcssorc  to  state,  whether  in  that  dis- 
trict parties  that  believed  the  planters  to  have 
oppressed  the  ryots  have  instigated  the  ryots  to 
resist  the  planter? — I  have  had  no  particular 
case  of  the  Jessore  district  brought  to  my  notice. 
The  cases  to  which  I  allude  belong  to  Kish- 
nagur. 

643.  Mr.  Temple."]  Within  your  knowledge, 
do  the  police  extort  much  from  the  indigo 
planters  directly  or  indirectly? — Not  when  the 
planter  acts  legally.  When  the  planter  acts  con- 
trary to  law,  of  course  he  is  obliged  to  bribe  the 
police. 

644.  But  as  to  the  general  practical  result, 
does  the  planter  usually  nave  to  pay  the  jiolice  or 
not  ? — Yes,  he  usually  pays  the  police  in  case  of 
quarrel.  In  such  cases  the  darogah  invariably 
sends  to  the  planter  for  a  present,  which  I  believe 
is  generally  granted;  but  I  myself  have  never 
paid  the  police. 

645.  If  the  police  darogah  wanted  a  present 
from  a  planter,  how  would  he  demand  it  ? — He 
sends  a  messenger  to  one  of  the  amlas,  and  if  a 
present  is  not  given,  you  are  pretty  sure  to  find 
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at  not  getting  jfc  p.  Sage, 


out  that  die  darogah  i 
what  he  expected. 

646.  Has  a  policeman  ever  demanded  a  sum  of 
money  at  any  time  from  you  personally? — Yes, 
a  police  mohurrir,  jemadar,  and  burkundauz  have 
come  to  me  within  the  last  six  months,  and  before 
al»>,  and  plainly  asked  for  a  present.  The  word 
they  used  was  bmkshisk,  and  the  demand  is  gene- 
rally made  at  the  approach  of  the  doorga  and 
other  pooja*. 

647.  But  independently  of  small  presents,  has 
a  daroga  or  other  police  officer  ever  demanded  of 
you,  personally,  or  through  your  servants,  a  sum 
of  monev  as  a  bribe  in  a  case  relating  to  indigo  ? 
—Not  that  I  recollect. 

64*.  Do  we  understand  rightly  that  the  pre- 
sents above  referred  to,  were  Tor  small  amounts? 
— Yes,  for  small  amounts. 

649.  Have  you  ever  suffered  inconvenience  from 
refusing  to  give  presents  to  the  police  ? — I  don't 
recollect  any  instance,  but  then  I  never  had  more 
than  one  criminal  case,  of  any  sort,  with  the  ze- 
mindar, and  that  was  in  the  Katgarra  concern. 

650.  Do  you  consider,  on  the  whole,  that  the 
police  are  disposed  to  side  with  any  class,  say, 
zemindars,  planters  or  ryots?— It  is  generally 
believed  that  the  police  side  with  the  party  who 
pays  them  best,  whether  zemindar  or  planter. 
The  ryot,  of  course,  has  no  chance  against  his 
richer  opponents. 

651.  Do  you  consider  that  the  jmlice,  in  its 
present  condition,  im|iede8  indigo  planting  or  not? 
— I  conceive  that  any  impediment  offered  by  the 
police  would  depend  upon  what  they  believed  to 
be  the  wishes  01  the  magistrate.  I  do  not  think 
they  would  offer  any  impediment  of  themselves. 

652.  But  on  the  whole,  do  the  police  offer  im- 
pediments generally  or  not  ? — Not  to  my  know- 

653.  Is  there  anything  in  the  present  state  of 
the  police  calculated  to  impede  indigo  planting? 
— It  does  not  appear  to  mc  that  there  is. 

654.  President.']  Arc  you  in  a  position  to  state 
whether  the  recent  cstablislunent  of  more  sub- 
divisions has  tended  to  unsettle  the  relations  be- 
tween planter  and  ryot,  or  planter  and  zemindar? 
— I  hare  never  lived  within  any  of  the  sub-divi- 
sions of  either  Kislmagur  or  Jessore.  Most  of 
them  now  existing  were  not  established  when  I 
was  in  Kishnagor.  At  Rancegunge,  from  which 
station  my  residence  is  about  b\  miles,  I  seldom 
or  never  sec  anything  of  the  police. 

655.  Mr.  Temple.]  Do  you  know  whether  in- 
digo planters  often  obtain  the  assistance  of  the 

tolicc?— I  cannot  speak  to  that  from  personal 
nowledge. 

656.  In  cases  where  the  planter  pays  the  police, 
how  are  such  payments  entered  in  the  flic  to  ry 
accounts?— I  don't  at  this  moment  recollect  having 
seen  such  entries ;  but  I  suppose  that  they  would 
come  under  the  head  of  "  law  charges." 

657.  Are  the  items  of  law  charges  in  the  fac- 
tory books  heavy  or  inconsiderable? — In  some 
factories  heavy,  and  in  others  light.  It  depends 
upon  the  temper  and  position  of  the  planter. 

658.  Is  it  to  be  understood  that  the  items  en- 
tered in  the  factory  books  as  law  expenses  do  in 
reality  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  bribes  to  the 
police  ? — In  fouzdary  cases,  I  suppose  that  the 
items  under  the  head  of  law  expenses,  would  con- 
sist chiefly  of  presents  to  the  police  and  the  amla 
of  the  magistrate's  court. 

659.  Besides  the  presents  above  described,  what 
other  law  expenses  would  a  planter  have  ? — Diet 
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money  to  witnesses;  stump  paper;  the  mookh- 
tiar's  salary  also  comes  under  "law  expenses." 
I  would  distinguish  a  present  from  a  bribe,  by 
saying  that  a  planter  going^  into  court  with  clean 
hands,  would  give  the  amla  of  the  Court  a  pre- 
sent merely  to  ensure  the  evidence  of  his  witness 
being  fairly  produced,  or  not  perverted  in  any  way. 
A  bribe  would  be  given  to  escape  justice. 

660.  Is  it  the  case  that  a  concern  may  have 
very  few  cases  in  court,  cither  civil  or  criminal, 
and  yet  have  to  pay  large  law  expenses  ? — Yes, 
if  lattiah  are  kept. 

661.  Are  lattiah,  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge 
and  belief,  generally  kept  either  directly  or  in- 
directly in  indigo  concerns  in  Lower  Bengal  or 
not  ?— They  are  not  generally  kept,  but  employed 
when  required,  either  for  the  purpose  of  aggres- 
sion or  protection. 

662.  Is  it  to  be  understood  that  many,  if  not 
moat  factories,  have  lattiah  who  might  be  called 
out  in  case  of  need  ? — Lattiah  are  to  be  found  in 
some  one  village  or  other,  of  nearly  every  con- 
cern ;  men  who  live  by  fighting  for  hire. 

663.  Did  such  men  exist  in  the  village  prior  to 
the  establishment  of  the  concern  ? — From  what  I 
have  heard,  lattiah  have  been  employed  for  more 
than  60  or  70  years  past. 

664.  For  instance,  in  the  event  of  disturb- 
ance, suppose  a  magistrate  were  to  call  on  the 
manager  of  a  large  concern  to  furnish  some  hun- 
dreds of  armed  men  within  24  hours,  could  the 
manager  do  it  1 — In  many  concerns  I  believe  one 
or  two  hundred  men  armed  with  clubs  and  spears, 
and  willing  to  fight,  could,  if  well  paid,  be  brought 

.  together  in  a  few  hours. 

665.  Do  such  men  exist  generally  in  villages 
all  over  the  country  which  have  no  connexion  with 
indigo? — I  believe  they  do.  In  Dinagepore,  in 
which  district  there  are  very  few  indigo  factories, 
lattiah  certainly  do  exist 

666.  Are  lattiah  an  ancient  institution  of  the 
country,  or  are  they  the  creation  of  indigo 


planters  ? — I  believe  indigo  planters  had  nothing 
to  do  with  their  origin. 

667.  Do  planters  ever  use  lattiah  to  compel 
ryots  to  take  advances  ? — For  the  purpose  of  in- 
timidation, and  sometimes  for  inflicting  injury,  I 
believe  they  are  so  used,  but  only  by  a  very  small 
number  of  the  planters ;  I  have  only  known  two 
men  to  do  this  systematically. 

668.  Are  lattiah  ever  used  to  compel  ryots  to 
sow  ? — My  last  answer  will  also  apply  to  this 
question. 

669.  Within  your  knowledge,  are  the  ryots 
ever  beaten  by  the  planters  ?— Very  rarely,  l" be- 
lieve. 

670.  Arc  their  houses  ever  attacked,  or  burnt 
or  thrown  down?— Yes,  I  have  known  of  such 
acts  being  done. 

671.  Was  that  done  to  compel  the  ryots  to  take 
advances,  or  to  sow  in  consequence  of  having 
taken  advances  ? — Chiefly  as  a  warning  to  others 
not  to  resist, 

672.  Are  the  cattle  of  ryots  ever  seized  with  s 
view  of  inducing  them  to  take  advances? —  I  be- 
lieve they  are. 

673.  Is  this  rare  or  frequent  ? — It  was  a  general 
custom. 

674.  On  the  whole,  and  speaking  generally,  do 
you  consider  that  the  present  system  of  indigo 
planting  is  oppressive  to  the  ryots,? — Oppressive,  in 
that  the  ryot  is  not  permitted  to  clear  his  account 
when  he  finds  he  cannot  work  to  his  own  ad- 
vantage. 

675.  On  the  whole,  are  instances  of  actual  vio- 
lence or  oppression  rare  or  otherwise  ? — Instances 
of  violence  are  certainly  rare. 

676.  Mr.  Fergusson.  j  Can  you  state, from  your 
recollection,  what  was  about  the  amount  ot  the 
ryots'  balances  in  the  Borabarce  concern,  when  in 
your  charge  ? — As  far  as  I  can  recollect,  the  total 
amount  of  balances  on  the  books  was  nearly  two 
lakhs  of  rupees,  but  the  real  or  working  balances 
were  about  30,000  rupees,  I  think. 

[Commission  adjourned  at  5.30  P.  K. 


Saturday,  26th  May  1860. 

PKE8ENT  : 

W.  S.  Seton-Kauk,  Esquire,  C.  S.,  President 

Members: — R.  Temple,  Esq.,  c.  8. ;  W.  F.  Fergusson,  Esq. ;  Reverend  J.  Sale; 

Baboo  Chunder  Mohun  Chnttcrjce. 

Beni  Madhvb  Mittra,  inhabitant  of  Goaltolli,  Zillah  Nuddea,  called  in ;  and  Examined  on  oath 


677.  President^  In  the  limits  of  what  concern 
do  you  reside  ? — Within  the  Katgarra  concern. 

678.  Have  you  any  lands  in  that  concern  ?— I 
possess  a  aanti  of  rather  more  than  200  rujieea 
jumma  and  some  rent-free  lands  ;  there  are  about 
40  or  50  khood  kasht  ryots  resident  on  the  aanti, 
and  besides  that  I  have  a  number  of  pye  kasht 
ryots,  probably  70. 

679.  Are  you  up  to  this  time  in  possession  of 
this^anft"? — No,  I  was  dispossessed  otthis  in  1264, 
Bengali  year.  Mr.  Larmour  obtained  the  putni 
of  half  of  the  zemindary,  and  the  other  hali'in  lease 
from  the  Paul  Chowdries.    I  cannot  say  in  what 


year  he  got  the  putni  and  the  ijara  ;  the  lease  will 
expire  at  the  end  of  this  year.  Mr.  Larmour 
said  he  would  measure  and  assess  my  lands  at 
double  the  present  rate ;  the  power  ot  measure- 
ment and  assessing  rent  is  inherent  with  zemin- 
dars, but  I  had  old  papers,  i.  e.  pottos  from  the 
Rajah  of  Nuddea  one  hundred  years  old,  which 
should  have  been  a  bar  to  assessment  No  civil 
suit  was  instituted  against  me.  Mr.  Larmour 
sent  his  people  and  drove  me  away  from  my 
house  and  gave  the  potta  of  the  land  to  other 
persons ;  I  have  not  been  there  since.  Mr.  Lar* 
mour  never  said  anvthing  to  me  about  sowing 

indigo; 
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indigo ;  the  only  dispute  was  about  the  enhance- 
ment of  rents.  I  have  not  been  able  to  complain 
about  this  to  the  courts ;  I  have  three  times  com- 
plained to  Government.  I  live  in  Calcutta,  and 
practice  as  a  mookhtar  in  the  office  of  the  re- 
ceiver of  the  Supreme  Court. 

680.  You  have  stated  that  you  reside  in  Cal- 
cutta ;  how  was  it  then  that  you  went  home  and 
were  dispossessed  there  ? — I  was  not  personally 
dispossessed :  my  wife  and  family  were  driven 
away. 

681.  Are  you  sole  possessor  of  the  ganti,  or  are 
there  other  shareholders  also  ? — There  is  another 
shareholder  of  4  annas,  by  name  Madub  Chunder 
Mittra,  who  has  a  place  at  the  sugar  factory  at 
Kote  Chandpore,  his  rights  have  also  been  extin- 
guished with  mine  ;  1  have  not  been  able  to  col- 
lect a  pice  of  the  rents,  nor  even  to  gather  the 
fruits  of  the  gardens ;  I  dare  not  go  there  for  fear 
of  beingimprieoned. 

682.  W^en  this  ganti  was  in  your  possession, 
you  living  in  Calcutta,  who  collected  your  rents  ? 
— I  had  a  gomashta  whose  house  was  knocked 
down  and  indigo  sown  in  the  homestead;  his 
name  was  Mohesh  Chunder  Boee ;  he  complained 
to  the  magistrate,  Mr.  Elliott ;  but  as  Mr.  Lar- 
mour soon  afterwards  obtained  an  appointment 
as  honorary  Magistrate,  nothing  was  done. 

683.  Will  the  papers  of  the  complaint  be  found 
at  the  Nuddea  Office?— It  is  my  belief  that  the 
papers  of  the  case  may  be  found ;  I  can  only 
speak  from  what  I  hear. 

684.  Did  no  local  investigation  take  place  by 
the  police?— No  local  investigation  took  place 
that  I  know  of. 

685.  Were  the  putni  and  the  lease  obtained  be- 
fore Mr.  Lannour  was  appointed  magistrate? — 


Yes,  I  think  it  was  in  Mr.  Crawford's  or  Mr.  For- 
long's  time ;  these  gentlemen  never  oppressed  me 
in  any  way. 

686.  Was  there  any  other  cause  of  quarrel  be- 
tween you  and  Mr.  Lannour  ?<—  I  nad  some 
garden  trees,  jack,  mango,  and  bamboo.  Mr. 
Larmour's  people  cut  these  down  ;  Mr.  Larmour 
sowed  indigo  on  some  of  my  lands  and  never  paid 
rent  for  them;  Mr.  Larmour's  people  did  not 
allow  me  to  collect  any  rents  from  my  under- 
tenants. 

687.  Do  you  intend  to  institute  a  suit  for  re- 
possession, and  if  so,  in  what  court  ?— I  intend  to 
sue  in  the  courts. 

688.  Baboo  Chunder  Mohun  Chatterjee.~]  Can- 
not you  state  precisely  what  was  the  result  of  your 
gomashta's  case  in  the  criminal  court  ?— There  are 
a  great  many  Mussulmans  in  that  part  of  the 
country ;  very  many  of  my  ryots  are  Mahomedans, 
and,  as  there  was  a  prejudice  against  the  Ma- 
homedans  at  the  time  on  account  of  the  mutiny, 
nothing  came  of  the  case, 

689.  Your  gomashta  had  all  your  papers,  re- 
garding the  collection  of  reuts ;  could  you  not  have 
righted  yourself  by  instituting  a  suit  under 
Act  IV.  of  1840?. — My  gomashta  left  the  place; 
I  was  in  Calcutta,  and  I  thought  the  roads  were 
beset  with  the  Safub's  lattials,  and  nothing  was 
done. 

690.  Mr.  Fergusson.~\  How  far  was  the  thannah, 
and  why  did  you  not  complain  there  ? — The 
thannah  was  Bagda,  and  was  5  or  6  coss  from  there, 
and  the  people  of  the  thannah  are  assisting  the 
opposite  party.  I  heard  from  Chunder  Nath 
Sircar  that  the  thannah  j>eople  were  assisting 
them,  consequently  there  was  no  use  complaining 
at  the  thannah. 
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Chundba  Nath  Siboab,  Resident  of  Goaltolli, 

691.  President^]  What  are  your  means  of  live- 
lihood ? — I  had  a  ganti  jumma,  and  at  times  I  take 
service ;  at  present  I  am  not  employed. 

692.  How  did  you  lose  possession  of  your  ganti 
jumma  f — Mr.  Larmour  the  manager  of  the  Mul- 
nath  indigo  concern  is  the  zemindar  of  my  village. 
My  ganti  is  a  mourusi  (i.  e.  fixed  and  hereditary) 
ganti  of  114  rupees;  it  is  a  very  old  one.  Mr. 
Larmour  and  his  naibs  sent  for  me  and  asked  for 
more  rents  at  the  rate  of  2  rupees  additional  a 
becgah ;  in  some  instances  1  rupee  ;  in  others 
8  annas;  in  others  even  so  much  as  2  rupees 
8  annas.  I  did  not  agree  to  this,  on  which  Air. 
Lannour  ordered  me  to  be  kept  two  days  in  a 
godown ;  I  was  so  kept  for  two  days  under  lock 
and  key  with  a  jemadar  at  the  gate.  Two  days 
afterwards  Mr.  Larmour  sent  for  me,  and  I  from 
distress  said,  "  Let  me  go  home  and  see  what  the 
others  say;"  I  went  and  remained  concealed. 
About  10  days  afterwards,  Mr.  Larmour  sent  25 
lattials,  i.  e.  armed  men,  but  as  I  was  in  the  habit 
of  concealing  myself  in  another  person's  house, 
they  could  not  find  me.  They  surrounded  my 
own  house,  but  I  fled  to  Nuddea ;  this  was  in 
1264,  Bengali  year.  I  preferred  a  complaint  to 
the  magistrate  ;  the  magistrate  became  displeased, 
and  said,  "  You  are  come  to  complain  against  a 
hakim."  He  then  told  me  to  point  out  my  wit- 
nesses, which  I  couldn't  do  for  fear;  I  could  not 
go  to  the  village,  as  that  was  beset  with  lattials; 
so  my  case  ended  in  nothing,  and  I  was  unable  to 
sue  for  re-possession  either  in  the  civil  or  criminal 
court. 

72— I. 


SUIah  Nuddea,  called  in ;  and  Examined  on  oath. 

693.  Had  you  any  dispute  about  indigo  with  c.  2f. 
Mr.  Larmour? — I  have  no  ploughs  of  my  own,  Srear. 
but  Mr.  Larmour  used  to  sow  indigo  in  ray  fields  — — 
and  not  pay  mc  my  rent ;  this  was  when  I  still 

had  possession  of  the  ganti;  he  used  to  bow  by 
force.  Through  fear  I  was  unable  to  complain  of 
this ;  Mr.  Larmour's  people  used  to  cut  down  my 
trees,  mango  and  jack,  to  burn  their  brick  kilns 
and  to  make  indigo  boxes ;  I  was  never  paid  for 
them. 

694.  Have  you  any  other  oppression  to  com- 
plain of? — No,  except  what  I  complained  of  at 
Nuddea;  Mr.  Larmour's  people  knocked  my 
house  to  pieces ;  I  am  not  able  to  go  there  from 
fear;  once  or  twice  I  have  been  attacked  by 
night  there. 

695.  Are  you  not  going  to  attempt  to  right 
yourself  either  in  the  revenue,  civil,  or  crimi- 
nal court,  and  arc  you  aware  of  the  passing  of 
Act  X.  of  1859?— I  know  nothing  of  Act  X., 
and  I  can't  afford  a  civil  suit. 

696.  Mr.  Temple.']  Did  you  not  complain  at  the 
thannah  about  your  house  being  pulled  down  ? — 
No,  not  at  the  thannah ;  but  I  went  and  depo- 
sited the  rents  at  the  civil  court,  but  Mr.  Lar- 
mour would  not  receive  them.  The  judge  had 
the  rupees  counted,  and  then  gave  them  back  to 
me. 

697.  Your  mourusi  potta  was  at  a  very  favour- 
able rent  ?— Yes,  4  annas  a  becgah ;  such  rates 
are  not  to  be  had  now. 

698.  When  did  the  oppression  -about  indigo, 
that  you  have  stated,  commence  '—From  1263  to 

E  1264, 
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C.N.  1264,  Bengali  year;  Mr.  Larmour's  people  used 
Sircar.      to  cut  my  trees,  and  not  pay  for  them,  i.  e.  for  a 

—  tree  worth  10  rupees,  I  was  paid  one  rupee  ;  and 
26  May     indigo  used  to  be  sown  and  no  rent  paid  for 

i860.  the  land  ;  all  tliis  oppression  lias  increased  by 
degrees. 

699.  Ynn  said  that  your  sub-tenants  were 
forced  to  sow  indigo,  was  it  by  you  or  by  the 
planter?— By  the  planter;  I  did  not  prevent  any 
one  from  sowing,  nor  did  I  tell  them  to  sow ;  I 
had  no  concern  in  the  matter. 

700.  Mr.  Hale.]  Did  you  never  go  to  the  fac- 
tory and  take  advances  for  yourself  or  for  your 
sub-tenants  — I  never  went  myself,  but  some- 
times the  under-tenants  were  taken  by  the  peons 
to  receive  advances. 

701.  Was  there  any  other  can  *e  of  dispute  but 
that  of  increasing  your  rents? — No. 

702.  Mr.  Temple.']  When  the  peons  took  your 
under-tenant*  to  the  factory,  what  happened  ? — 
The  under-tenants  used  to  come  back  and  say 
that  they  were  told  to  sow,  some  two  bocgahs, 
some  one ;  they  never  showed  me  any  money. 


703.  Did  they  never  say  that  they  had  received 
advance*  ?— No. 

704.  You  say  your  gaiiti  is  gone  and  you  dare, 
not  go  home,  how  do  you  support  yourself!— I 
live  on  my  friends  and  relatives;  1  am  not  in 
service. 

70o.  What  month  was  it  that  you  complained 
about  the  factory,  at  Nuddea? — It  was  either  in 
the  month  of  Srabaii  or  Bhadro. 

706.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  Was  there  any  rent  due 
at  the  time  you  were  dispossessed — There  were 
no  anterior  balances  agaiust  me  at  the  time ;  Mr. 
Larmour  having  refused  to  receive  the  money,  I 
went  and  deposited  it  in  court. 

707.  Was  there  any  other  dispute  about  rent*, 
or  about  indigo  ?  —  There  was  a  dispute  about 
rents.    Air.  Larmour  wanted  to  enhance  them. 

708.  Are  you  in  possession  of  the  potta  of  the 
old  ganti  ?— Yes,  it  is  with  a  relative  of  mine  at 
home. 

709.  flow  far  is  your  village  from  any  station 
or  sub-division  ? — Thirteen  or  14  cost ;  the  tluut- 
nah  is  about  seven  cot*. 


Muddun  Mohun  Bosi;,.of  Gooaltolli,  Zillah  Nuddea,  called  in;  and  Examined  on  Oatli. 


Jf .  Jf.  Box . 


710.  Preti'lent.]  Have  you  any  possessions  in 
your  village  : — 1  had  a  ganti  jumma  of  80  rupees 
which  Mr.  Larmour  has  taken  away,  because  I 
did  not  agree  to  pay  a  higher  rate  of  rent.  The 
Nuddea  Raja's  ancestors  had  given  my  family  a 
potta  at  a  very  low  rate,  at  5  anna*  1  pie  a  beegah ; 
Mr.  Larmour  wanted  me  to  pay  4  annas  more 
upon  each  rupee.  I  was  willing  to  pay  2  annas, 
but  this  did  not  satisfy  him.  He  has  also  taken 
away  onr  rent-free  lands.  Mr.  Larmour  pre- 
vented me  from  collecting  my  rents  from  my 
under-tenants,  and  collected  them  himself.  I  only 
complained  to  Mr.  Larmour  and  not  to  any  of  the 
courts,  but  the  sahib  wouldn't  listen  to  me.  Mr. 
Larmour  used  to  fow  indigo  up  to  my  very  doors. 
My  nephew  lives  on  the  sjiot.  Our  house  has  not 
been  knocked  to  pieces  as  those  of  others  have. 
M  y  under-tenants  hold  advances.  The  people  of 
the  factory  also  sow  indigo  on  the  lands  and  don't 
pay  rent  for  the  same.  If  a  man  takes  four  ru- 
pees advance,  he  is  net  able  to  clear  himself  for 
three  generations  to  come.  Some  ryots  within 
my  ganti  had  sown  indigo  before  Mr.  Larmour's 
time ;  since  Mr.  Larmour's  time  much  oppression 
has  been  practised.  You  have  only  to  go  to  the 
village  and  ace  the  deserted  homesteads. 

711.  As  you  are  no  longer  able  to  pay  your 
rents,  are  you  not  going  to  institute  a  6uit  in  the 
civil  court  or  the  collector's  ? — Perhaps  I  may  ; 
I  have  no  potta,  but  I  have  had  possession  for 
three  generations ;  my  potta  was  lost  by  accident. 

712.  Mr.  Temple.]  If  these  ryots  do  not  like  to 
sow  indigo,  why  don't  they  pay  up  their  balances 
and  free  themselves?— The  factory  won't  take 
tliem,  we  are  not  allowed  even  to  speak  about  it. 

713.  Did  the  ryots  ever  speak  about  it,  or  did 
they  take  the  money  in  their  hands  to  the  fac- 
tory ? — Some  of  my  under-tenants  have,  but  the 
factory  would  not  accept  it. 

714.  M  r.  Fergusson.  J  Why  did  not  the  ryots 
put  it  under  the  summary  law  of  1830,  pay 
their  money,  and  be  free  ? — They  arc  not  aware 
of  the  law. 

715.  Mr.  Temple."]  How  many  ryots,  within 
your  know  ledge,  have  'a'  e.i  money  to  free  them- 
selves ?— Four  of  my  under-tenants  went  with 

to  pay,  but  were  not  allow od ;  this  was  in 


1859-60.  They  were  Imamdi  Mussulman,  M*« 
lam,  and  1'yaruddin  Mussulmans ;  I  can't  sny  the 
other  name  ;  it  is  nigh  four  years  ago. 

716.  President.  ]  Are  you  afraid  to  go  to  your 
home  now  ? — Y  cs,  on  account  of  the  expenses  of 
the  lattinh,  who  were  used  in  turning  me  out, 
which  expenses  I  shall  be  called  upon  to  nay. 

717.  Mr.  Temple.]  What  is  the  name  of  yoor 
nephew  that  is  residing  there  ? — Rutton  Bose, 

718.  Do  you  know  what  amount  of  the  expenses 
was  paid  by  your  nephew  ? — I  can't  say. 

719.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  Has  Mr.  Larmour  been 
raising  the  rent  tlirougltout  the  whole  of  bis 
swmindary  ? — Yes,  he  has  in  all  the  villages,  but 
in  these  two  he  has  been  levelling  several  home- 
steads to  the  ground;  I  can't  say  the  rate  ail 
round ;  he  asked  us  to  pay  2  rupees  8  anna*  » 
bcegah. 

720.  Mr.  Temple.]  Had  the  raising  of  the  matt 
anything  to  do  with  the  indigo  planting The 
raising  of  the  rent  affected  me;  the  planting  of 
the  indigo,  ray  ryots. 

721.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  Who  was  the  former  se- 
mindar? — Paul  Chowdari. 

722.  How  long  is  it  since  you  have  been  home? 
— About  five  or  six  years.  When  I  was  hst 
there,  there  was  no  indigo  sown  up  to  the  doom; 
it  has  been  since  then.  When  I  was  last  there, 
they  used  to  sow  indigo  on  the  plain  or  on  waste 
lands,  or  if  any  ryot  abandoned  his  homestead, 
thev  sowed  indigo  on  it. 

723.  Baboo  Chunder  Mohun  Chattenee]  What 
other  oppression  was  committed  ? — They  cut  all 
our  good  trees  and  bamboos,  t.  c  big  mango,  jack, 
and  tumarind ;  no  other  oppression  was  ljractised. 

724.  Mr.  Tempi*.]  What  price  did  you  get  for 
the  wood  cut? — No  price. 

725.  Within  your  knowledge,  did  the  ryots  cul- 
tivate indigo  voluntarily,  and  what  advances  aw 
they  get  ? — No  ryot  cultivates  indigo  willingly, 
it  has  always  been  the  same,  whether  formerly  v 
now.  If  the  ryots  hear  that  they  will  be  allowed 
to  pay  off  their  balances  in  cash,  I  think  all  the 
ryots  of  the  pergunnah  will  tender  the  money  to 
clear  themselves. 

726.  Mr.  Hale.]  Why  are  they  so  unw>H«*" 
—Those  who  have  once  taken  advance*,  c» 
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never  pay  them  off.    These  accounts  arc  never       727.  Mr.  Temple.']  How,  in  the  first  instance,  M.  M.  Boh. 

closed;  it  is  for  this  reason;  if  any  have  a  bad  was  the  ryot  induced  to  cultivate  indigo? — I  can't  — — 

crop,  the  balance  increases.    I  can't  say  anything  say  ;  how  could  1  possibly  say  ?  16  May 

further.  i860. 

[Commission  adjourned  at  3-30  v.  m. 


Monday,  28(h  May  1860. 


Present. 

W.  S.  Setow-Ka*R,  Esq.,  c.  S.,  President 

Members  :— R.  Temple,  Esq.,  c.  8. ;  W.  F.  Fergusson,  Esq. ;  Reverend  J.  Sale  ; 

Baboo  Chunder  Mohuu  Chatterjec. 


Michel  Durup  De  Dombal.  Esq.,  called  in  ;  and  Examined  on  oath. 


728.  President.]  Will  you  state  to  the  Coin- 
mission  in  what  districts  you  have  been  employed  ? 
— In  the  Ramnaghur  concern  in  Jessore,  in  Chow- 
lia,  Baboo  Khally  concern,  Jita  concern,  Bijuli 
and  Sinduri,  in  all  of  which  I  was  partly  proprie- 
tor ;  and  in  the  Lowlara  concern,  in  Furreedpore 
and  Pubna.  At  present  I  am  in  Soojunpore,  in 
Kishnagnr :  I  have  been  37  years  a  planter ;  I  nm 
now  residing  in  Kishnagnr:  I  sold  out.  of  the 
Ramnaghur  concern,  in  Jessore,  in  1847  ;  my  late 
experience  relates  to  Kishnagur. 

729.  Will  you  state  your  system  of  cultivation 
at  Soojnnpore,  as  to  how  much  is  ryotti,  and  how 
much  nij't — About  one-fourth  ryotti  and  three- 
fourths  nij.  My  whole  cultivation  is  about  3,500 
bcegaha. 

730.  Is  your  nij  cultivation  carried  on  by  the 
servants  of  the  factory,  or  by  hired  labour  ? — By 
both;  I  have  upwards  of  40  ploughs  nnd  150 
Boon  a  coolies,  and  can  get  as  many  desi  or  indi- 
genous coolies  as  I  wish  ;  I  hire  ploughs  when  I 
need  them,  at  eight  for  the  rupee.  I  do  not  find 
much  difficulty  in  hiring  them,  as  1  do  not  take 
them  when  the  ryots  want  them ;  and  when  I  re- 
quire ploughs,  I  moreover  make  it  worth  the 
ryot's  while  to  let  them  out ;  I  should  say  I  keep 
up  150  bullocks  and  buffaloes  for  the  work  of  the 
factory. 

731.  On  what  kind  of  tenures  is  your  nij  culti- 
vation carried  on? — I  have  very  few  pottas  from 
the  ryots ;  I  have  them  generally  from  the  zemin- 
dars ;  I  have  chur  as  well  as  high  lands  ;  I  have 
ijaras  and  mitnis  as  well  as  mournsi  pottas  and 
dvrputnis.  It  is  on  the  khass  lands  of  the  durput- 
nu  that  I  carry  on  my  nij  cultivation.  The  lands 
arc  called  nuhsani  or  damaged,  but  they  are  not 
really  inferior  lands.  On  the  whole,  I  find  no 
practical  difficulty  in  carrying  on  my  nij  cultiva- 
tion. I  found  some  of  the  aurputnis  and  ijaras 
with  the  concern  when  I  bought  it  in  1 852  ;  others 
I  have  purchased  since.  I  had  no  great  difficulty 
in  getting  them ;  I  had  some  trouble  with  one 
proprietor  who  wa9  wavering  a  little,  as  I  have 
reason  to  believe  his  servants  wanted  a  douceur. 
For  one  durputni,  I  had  to  pay  six  times  the  an- 
nual rental ;  it  was  a  small  property,  but  worth 
a  great  deal  tome.  I  paid  370  rupees  for  ajumma 
of  60  rupees.  In  another  case  I  paid  only  1,100 
rupees  tor  a  jumma  of  about  800  rupees,  and  in 

72—1. 


others  I  paid  a  like  proportion.    I  have  also  got    hj  n  D 
some  pottas  in  lease  of  other  lands,  which  I  cul-    ""rj    'b  , " 
tivate  as  my  nij  and  su!>-let  partly  to  the  n  ote.       £*q  ' 
They  are  renewable  after  periods  of  five  to  seven 
years.  .8  May 

732.  Then  :is  it  on  these  same  durputnis  and  i860. 
ijaras  that  you  have  your  ryotti  cultivation,  and 

how  do  you  carry  it  on? — Yes;  when  I  purchased 
the  concern,  it  was  customary  for  the  ryots  to 
give  eight  bundles  of  plant  for  the  rupee,  but 
having  reduced  the  number  of  bundles  in  Jessore 
to  six,  to  please  the  ryots,  I  reduced  them  in  Kish- 
nagur, to  the  same  standard,  without  being  asked, 
and  eventually  to  four  bundles;  that  has  been 
the  price  for  the  last  three  or  four  years.  I  charge 
six  annas  per  becgah  for  seed,  though  I  pay  for  it 
at  the  market  rate.  The  ryots  are  to  bring  the 
plants  to  the  factory,  and  they  have  of  course  to 
plough  and  weed,  as  also  to  defray  the  cost  of 
stamp  paper,  which  is  according  to  the  sum  of 
money  that  they  owe,  generally  two  annas  a 
head. 

733.  Do  the  factory  servants  exact  any  dustoori, 
or  have  you  any  system  of  fines? — It  was  never 
brought  to  my  knowledge  that  the  servants  took 
anything,  as  my  ryots  generally  confer  with  me 
personally,  and  they  have  never  mentioned  any 
grievances.  I  now  and  then  fine  them  for  cattle 
trespass,  but  this  is  nominal,  as  I  generally  let 
them  oft  with  a  scolding. 

734.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  Does  your  system,  either 
nij  or  ryotti,  differ  in  any  material  point  from  the 
planters  around  you  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

735.  Mr.  Sale.]  It  has  been  stated  in  evidence 
that  dustoori  is  always  taken,  but  you  say  that  in 
your  concern  it  is  not  taken,  how  do  you  account 
for  the  difference  ? — Every  one  has  his  own  prac- 
tice ;  I  can  speak  and  write  Bengali,  and  I  see  the 
money  paid  in  my  presence.  I  believe,  in  boat 
and  cart  advances,  dustoori  may  be  taken. 

736.  President,]  Have  you  oeen  trying  to  ex- 
tend your  cultivation  lately,  and  have  you  ner- 
ecived  a  growing  disinclination  on  the  part  of  the 
ryots  to  cultivate  indigo  ? — I  have  increased  my 
cultivation,  but  the  increase  is  all  nij;  I  have 
found  the  ryots  inKishnagur  disinclined  to  increase 
their  advances  and  to  sow  more  lands,  which  was 
not  the  case  in  Jessore,  when  I  was  there  abont 
13  years  ago;  and  from  my  experience  I  have 

E  2  found 
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found  that  it  is  much  more  profitable  to  a  planter 
to  have  ny  cultivation,  than  dissatisfied  ryots,  who 
give  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  cost  a  great  deal 
of  money. 

737.  Then,  is  the  Commission  to  understand 
that  though  you  keep  up  ploughs  and  bullocks  at 
the  factory,  or  have  to  hire  them,  you  find  ny 
cultivation  actually  to  repay  you  ? — I  prefer  the 
system,  because  it  gives  less  trouble.  In  the 
long  run,  I  also  jthink  it  pavs  better  than  ryotti 
cultivation,  through  dissatisfied  ryots,  who  get 
you  into  law  suits,  and  involve  you  in 


besides  injuring  your  property. 

738.  Mr.  Ferguston.]  What  do  you  estimate 
indigo  coBts,  including  everything,  on  an  average 
of  seasons,  on  your  ny  cultivation,  so  as  to  pay 
you  ? — For  the  last  eight  years  the  seasons  have 
been  so  unfavourable  that  I  have  just  been  able 
to  keep  myself  afloat,  working  with  my  own 
capital.  In  a  fair  average  season,  I  should  expect 
to  make  my  indigo  at  150  rupees  per  maund  in 
Kishnagur,  landed  at  Calcutta,  inclusive  of  every 
expense.  In  former  years,  in  good  seasons,  in 
Jessore,  I  have  made  half  nij  and  half  ryotti  at 
100  rupees  a  maund.  The  lands  in  Kishnagur 
are,  however,  not  so  productive. 

739.  In  ryotti  cultivation  are  not  the  bad 
balances,  which  you  give  up  to  the  ryots,  so  much 
added  to  the  cost  of  the  plant? — Yes,  the  ryots 
profit  by  it  as  if  it  had  been  paid  him  at  first. 

740.  Mr.  Sale.]  Do  you,  m  practice,  give  up 
any  bad  balances  to  the  ryots : — It  depends  much 
upon  the  position  of  the  "jwrties.  If  good  ryots 
are  unfortunate,  I  give  up  certain  sums  to  make 
it  worth  their  while  to  go  on  cultivating.  In  37 
years  I  have  only  once  prosecuted  two  ryots  in  a 
civil  court.  They  were  gaolahs,  who  used  to  sow 
their  lauds  willingly  in  October,  and  afterwards 
destroyed  them  with  their  own  cattle.  We  came 
to  an  understanding  that  they  were  to  pay  me  by 
instalments,  which  they  have  not  failed  to  do  to 
this  day. 

741.  "  President.']  Then,  on  the  whole,  do  you 
consider  that  a  factory,  in  a  populous  district  like 
Nuddea,  has  fair  facilities  for  increasing  «y  cul- 
tivation by  taking  pottas,  leases,  and  so  forth,  and 
for  finding  suitable  lands? — No, unoccupied  lands 
arc  not  to  be  had ;  I  got  a  chur  this  year,  because 
another  party  was  ousted  by  court,  and  the 
zemindar  was  willing  to  give  it  to  me.  Almost 
all  the  lands  in  Nuduca,  as  far  as  I  liave  seen,  are 
tenanted  by  the  ryots,  1.  e.,  if  the  lands  are  worth 
cultivating.  The  practical  and  only  difficulty  is 
the  getting  unoccupied  lands. 

742.  Mr.  Sale.]  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in 
nij  cultivation  in  coneequeuce  of  the  late  rise 
in  the  prices  of  provisions  and  labour? — Yes, 
I  have  been  obliged  to  keep  pace,  by  increasing 
the  labourers*  hire ;  I  find  the  labour  of  the 
Iioona  coolies  about  the  same  as  that  of  the 
desi,  with  this  advantage,  that  the  Boonas 
remaining  at  the  factory,  can  be  called  out  at 
any  time. 

743.  Baboo  Chunder  Mohun  Chattetjee.]  Could 
you  state  the  difference  of  cost  between  /ry  and  ryotti 
cultivation  ? — In  general  when  the  ryots  sow  in 
October  they  sow  indigo  with  other  crops,  which 
other  crops,  namely,  linseed,  mustard,  Indian  corn, 
kalai  or  pulse,  &c,  arc  very  profitable  to  them.  I 
never  object  to  this  as  it  induces  them  to  cultivate 
their  lands  better.  After  they  cut  thcircold  weather 
crop,  they  allow  the  indigo  to  stand  on  the  ground 
till  ready  for  the  sickle  in  July  or  August,  and  thus 
cultivate  it  with  little  or  no  expense  save  in  the 


weeding,  which  they  seldom  attend  to  unless 
urged  on  by  the  factory  people.  Those  who  sow 
in  March  and  April  generally  do  bo  after  reaping 
a  crop  from  the  land,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  cal- 
culate upon  the  exact  cost  of  the  cultivation.  It 
costs  them  nothing  but  their  time  and  labour ;  my 
ny  cultivation,  including  servants'  wages,  rents, 
indigo  seed ,  &c. ,  would  cost  about  four  rupees.  The 
rvot  always  ploughs  his  own  land  better  than  be  docs 
the  planter's.  If  it  costs  him  one  rupee  plough- 
ing, he  generally  doubles  with  the  planters,  it., 
if  ne  ploughs  one  beegah  of  his  own  land  well  with 
one  plough  in  one  day,  he  ploughs  the  same  quan- 
tity badly  for  a  planter  with  two  ploughs,  for 
which  he  receives  at  the  rate  of  two  annas  a 
plough. 

744.  Do  not  the  planters  also  sow  cold  weather 
crops  with  the  indigo? — They  do,  and  derive 
benefit  from  it,  but  they  cannot  thus  sow  all  their 
ny. 

745.  Do  vou  calculate  the  cost  of  your  ny  cul- 
tivation at  four  rupees  ]>er  beegah  inclusive  of  the 
profit  derived  from  your  cold  weather  crops? — No, 
the  cold  weather  crop  depends  entirely  on  the  sea- 
eon  ;  sometimes  it  is  very  profitable,  at  other*,  it 
is  a  failure.  It  does  not  always  pay,  because 
planters  cannot  plough  their  lands  properly,  from 
the  want  of  a  sufficiency  of  ploughs. 

74G.  You  stated  the  ryot  to  be  of  late  dis- 
inclined to  sow  indigo,  can  you  state  broadly  the 
reasons  why  he  is  so  disinclined  ? — I  believe  one 
of  the  powerful  reasons  is  the  failure  of  indigo 
crojwi  for  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  running, 
and  the  rise  in  the  price  of  other  grain  which  pays 
them  better.  Ryots  never  give  a  consideration  as 
to  their  labour,  they  only  look  to  the  result; 
otherwise  the  rice  crop,  if  properly  calculated, 
would  give  them  no  profit.  They  have  to  weed 
it  three  or  four  times,  and  even  after  that  a  sudden 
rise  of  the  river  submerges  the  whole,  which  hu 
been  the  case  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  in 
some  parts  of  Kishnagur ;  yet  they  continue  to 
sow  on  ;  the  cold  weather  crop  in  Kishnagur  U 
the  main  support  of  the  ryots ;  in  this  is  included 
sugar-cane  and  a  small  quantity  of  tobacco. 

747.  President.]  You  have  had  no  difficulty  of 
late  with  the  ryots  in  your  concern? — No,  the 
ryots  depend  as  much  on  me  as  I  do  upon  their 
labour.  I  assist  them  in  their  wants  with  ploughs, 
loans  without  interest,  medicines,  as  well  as  in 
various  other  ways.  I  had  a  school  which  I  have 
been  obliged  to  discontinue,  on  account  of  the 
death  of  the  teacher. 

748.  Where  there  has  been  the  difficulty  in 
Kishnagur  to  induce  the  ryots  to  sow,  are  you  in 
a  position  to  say,  whether  such  difficulty  has 
been  increased  by  any  other  causes,  such  as  in- 
stances of  oppression  by  the  planters,  extortion  by 
the  factory  servants,  the  conduct  of  the  police  or 
of  the  executive  authorities,  or  any  other  reasons 
within  your  knowledge  ? — I  seldom  leave  my  fac- 
tory, but  from  flying  reports  and  from  frequent 
conversations  with  all  classes  of  men,  I  have  been 
led  to  believe  that  &  per  wanna  from  Mr.  Eden,  the 
magistrate  of  Barasct,  supported  by  his  under 
officials,  as  also  owing  to  the  dissatisfaction  spread 
by  certain  missionaries,  whose  names  I  do  not 
know  ;  and,  lastly,  perhaps,  from  the  rapacity  of 
the  quarrelling  talookdars,  who  arc  notorious  in  the 
Kishnagur  district;  I  say  owing  to  these  causes,  the 
ryots  have  risen  in  a  body  with  a  hope  of  driving  the 
planters  from  the  district  by  the  help  of  Govern- 
ment. I  cannot  say  anything  about  the  extortion 
of  the  amla. 

749.  Mr. 
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749.  Mr.  Sale.']  From  the  communications  you 
have  held  with  all  classes,  what  is  the  impression 
in  Kishnagur  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  that 
perwanna? — That  the  ryots  need  not  sow  the 
lands  for  the  indigo  planters,  i.  e.,  they  need  not  fulfil 
their  contracts,  and  that  they  would  be  supported 
by  the  police  or  Government  in  such  evasion. 

750.  What  do  you  understand  to  he  the  nature 
of  the  influence  exerted  by  the  missionaries  over 
the  ryots? — It  is  said  that  the  missionaries  think 
the  ryots  an  oppressed  set,  and  with  their  Euro- 
pean and  Christian  notions,  they  fancy  the  ryots 
ouuht  to  be  better  treated,  and'  that  they  should 
resist  until  they  are  looked  nj)on  by  everybody  as 
brothers. 

751.  Arc  we  to  understand  that  the  influence 
of  this  perwanna  and  the  missionary,  has  not  ex- 
tended to  your  factory  and  your  ryots? — I  never 
heard  of  the  jterwanna  or  the  influence  of  the  mr<- 
sionaries  until  the  ryots  of  the  whole  district  had 
struck,  and  it  appears  that  the  influence  has  not 
extended  to  my  concern  to  this  day. 

752.  President.]  This  perwanna  has  been  much 
discussed  and  the  strike  has  exteuded  to  some 
parts  of  Pubna  and  Jcssore ;  must  there  not  be 
some  special  reason  why  your  ryots  did  not  join 
in  the  strike,  or  must  there  not  have  been  some 
other  causes  at  work  in  other  concerns  besides  this 
perwanna  and  the  influence  of  missionaries  ? — I 
have  been  told  that  there  are  paid  agents  to  stir 
up  the  ryots  in  many  parts  of  Kishnagur  and 
Jeesore,  backed  by  the  zemindars,  and  that  some 
nf  them  are  at  this  moment  being  prosecuted  in 
the  Zillah  Courts.  1  am  divided  from  the  Burd- 
wan  district  only  by  the  Bhagirutti,  and  thus,  my 
being  on  one  side  of  Nuddea  may  be  the  cause  of 
my  having  escaped  the  bad  influence.  My  factory 
is  10  miles  from  the  station. 

753.  Have  there  been  any  complaints  against 
you  or  any  of  your  servants  for  the  last  three  or 
?our  years  in  the  magistrate's  court? — Yes,  a  few, 
for  marpit  or  assault,  and  cattle  trespass.  I  have 
no  boundary  disputes,  and  no  charges  of  kidnap- 
ping or  arson  have  been  brought  against  me. 

754.  Mr.  Ferguston.]  Have  you  had  little  or 
much  to  do  with  the  courts  and  police  ? — Very 
little  with  either,  until  very  lately,  when  some  of 
my  people  were  assaulted  for  preventing  cattle 
trespass,  which  cases  are  now  pending  in  the 
court*. 

755.  Have  you  found  the  courts  or  the  police 
an  assistance  or  an  hinderancc  to  you  in  your 
business  ? — When  I  first  purchased  this  concern  I 
was  in  the  Santipore  Division,  and  I  found  that  the 
deputy  magistrate  there  acted  like  a  personal 
enemy.  I  represented  the  case,  with  my  griev- 
ances, to  tho  magistrate  and  judge  of  Kishnagur, 
who  wrote  to  Government,  and  eventually  ob- 
tained the  incorporation  of  the  Nuddea  thannah 
with  the  hofwalli  or  Sudder  Station,  since  which 
I  have  had  no  cause  of  complaint 

756.  In  your  concern,  have  you,  within  the 
last  three  or  four  years,  raised  the  rents  of  the 
ryot*  who  do  not  cultivate  indigo? — No,  I  have 
khattadars  i.e.,  ryots  holding  advances  for  indigo 
in  my  putni  talook,  in  my  ijara  village,  and  also 
in  be-ilaha  villages ;  the  proprietors  have  always 
acted  most  fairly,  and  I  have  found  the  villagers 
willing  to  continue  their  counexion  with  the  fac- 
tory, on  account  of  the  advantages  they  derive. 
In  "fact,  I  find  the  ryots  very  good,  being  chiefly 
Hindoos,  and  much  more  manageable,  than  Ma- 
homedana. 

757.  Do  you  know  of  any  system  under  which 
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any  ryots  sow  indigo  without  advances  and  sell  M.  D.  De 
the  plant? — In  the  Jcssore  district  it  used  to  be  Dombal 
carried  on  on  a  large  scale,  and  in  Kishnagur,  and  Esq. 

on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Bhagirutti,  in  the   

district  of  Burdwan,  it  is  still  carried  on ;  as  to 
ryots  not  disliking  indigo  planting,  there  is  now  i860, 
a  case  pending  in  the  Sudder  where  Rajah  Pratab 
Sing's  ryots  were  sworn  to  having  sown  upwards 
of  1,600  beegahs  on  a  chur  for  the  purpose  of 
selling  the  plant  to  different  factories,  and  tho 
price  in  general  is  four  bundles  for  the  rupee,  the 
planters  paying  the  conveyance  charges. 

758.  Have  you  yourself  bought  that  plant  ? — 
Yes,  I  liave  often  bought  it  in  Jcssore,  not  in 

759^But  when  you  bought  that  plant,  did 
you  use  the  same  chain  and  the  same  kind  of 
"--sureincnts  as  for  the  plant  that  you  had  made 
an  advance  for?^—  I  cannot  exactly  say  that  I  re- 
member this,  but  the  impression  on  my  mind  is, 
that  the  measurement  is  made  a  little  easier  to 
encourage  the  |>artics.  I  mean  by  easier,  that  the 
chains  were  not  held  so  tight.  A  couple  of  years 
since  two  zemindars  in  Kishnagur  having  sown  a 
chur  with  indigo,  the  case  went  before  the  Kish- 
nagur magistrate's  court,  and  was  decided  ac- 
cording to  Act  IV.  of  1840.  The  party  who  won 
it,  being  on  terms  with  me,  sold  mo  the  plaut  at 
four  bundles  for  the  rupee. 

760.  Mr.  Sale.']  According  to  your  knowledge, 
is  the  Government  generally  willing  to  listen  to 
the  representations  of  planters,  regarding  the  con- 
duct of  magistrates  and  other  otficers  ? — When 
the  indigo  planters  complained  about  cattle  tres- 
pass, we  were  listened  to,  but  the  law  passed,  left 
us  worse  off  than  we  were  before. 

761.  Baboo  Chunder  Mohun  Chatterjee.]  You 
have  stated  that  the  deputy  magistrate  of  Santi- 
pore acted  as  your  personal  enemy ;  can  you  assign 
any  reason  for  this  ?—  1  have  been  told  that  it  was 
to  serve  the  Rajas  Pratab  Chundcr  and  Ishur 
Chunder,  who  were  at  college  with  him,  and  were 
quarrelling  with  me.  My  just  cases  were  dis- 
missed, and  the  complainants  fined ;  and  the  cases 
against  me  and  my  servants  led  to  heavy  fines. 
The  appealable  cases  decided  adversely  to  me, 
were  all  upset  in  appeal. 

762.  Had  you  many  criminal  cases  in  court,  if 
eo,  of  what  nature? — Simple  assault  and  wound- 
ing while  I  was  away  from  my  factory. 

763.  What  parties  were  defendants  in  the 
wounding  case  ? — I  myself,  my  son,  my  gomashta, 
my  collector  of  rents,  and  about  25  or  26  servants 
01  my  factory ;  my  people  were  found  guilty  in 
the  court  of  first  instance,  but  were  released  by 
the  sessions  judge  on  appeal. 

764.  Mr.  Temple.']  On  the  whole,  do  you  con- 
sider that  ryotti  cultivation  is  calculated  to  answer 
to  the  planter  ? — Yes,  if  the  ryots  act  up  to  their 
contract  faithfully. 

765.  But  within  your  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience, do  ryots  generally  act  up  to  the  contract, 
and  are  they  generally  willing  to  enter  into  such 
contracts .' — When  I  first  entered  the  indigo  line 
37  years  ago,  planters  used  to  take  10  and  12 
bundles  for  tho  rupee,  and  1  found  the  ryots  will- 
ing enough  to  take  advances:  gradually  the 
number  of  bundles  have  been  reduced  to  five  and 
even  four.  I  have  never  found  my  ryots  unwilling 
to  take  advances  or  to  settle  their  accounts  yearly, 
although  they  must  be  urged  to  sow  their  lands 
at  proper  seasons ;  they  have  begun,  moreover,  to 
show  a  decided  dissatisfaction  in  regard  to  indigo 
planting  from  causes  previously  stated. 

E  3  766.  Among 
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766.  Among  these  causes,  you  have  stated  the 
circumstnnce  that  indigo  has  not  been  of  late  years 
so  profitable  as  other  crops,  do  viiu  consider  this 
to  be  the  chief  reason  of  the  present  excitement  in 
some  districts,  or  wonld  you  attribute  it  to  the 
other  causes? — To  the  other  causes  ae  above 
stated. 

767.  Do  yon  consider  that  if  this  dissatisfaction, 
regarding  the  comparative  unprofitableness  of 
indigo  cultivation  had  not  existed,  it  would  have 
been  ]K>s»ible  for  the  pmcanna  of  the  magistrate 
or  the  preaching  of  missionaries  to  have  pro- 
duced  such  effects  as  those,  which  have  been 
recently  witnessed  ?— Those  who  have  had  deal- 
ings with  the  ryots,  know  that  if  they  can  avoid 
any  contract  they  will  do  so,  especially  if  sup- 
ported by  any  party  thev  consider  influential ;  if 
the  above  be  not  the  direct  means,  they  have 
made  matters  worse. 

768.  If  indigo  cultivation  had  been  a  profitable 
thing  to  the  ryot,  do  you  think  that  these  dis- 
turbances could  have  arisen  ? — Yes ;  if,  as  1  say, 
they  are  urged  on  by  influential  parties,  particu- 
larly the  native  landholders,  who  can  make  the 
ryot  do  anything  they  like. 

769.  l*resident.\  Then  would  it  be  possible  for 
perwannas  of  the  authorities,  for  the  preaching  of 
missionaries,  and  for  the  influence  of  landholders, 
combined  or  separate,  to  stop  the  cultivation  of 
augar-eane,  cold  weather  crops,  jute,  or  tobacco, 
or  any  other  crop  avowedly  profitable  ;  is  that  your 
opinion? — Combined,  yes;  but  if  sejMirate,  the 
ryot  would  go  for  help  to  the  planters  aud  try  to 
avoid  the  annoy auces  as  much  as  possible. 

770.  Mr.  Fergitsson.']  Do  you  remember  hear- 
ing of  zemindar*,  in  Eastern  Bengal,  having 
endeavoured  to  put  a  stop  to  the  cultivation 
of  jute  '. — I  remember  having  heard  something 
about  it,  but  not  caring  much,  did  not  pay  par- 
ticular attention  thereto. 

771.  Mr.  Temple.]  If  the  cultivation  of  indigo 
'e  not  profitable  to  the  ryot  at  the  present  time, 
can  you  suggest  any  terms  that  might  satisfy  the 
ryot*  so  that  he  might  be  willing  to  continue  the 


cultivation? — No,  my  ryot*  never  having 
plained  to  me,  I  cannot  suggest  anvthing. 

772.  Then  you  think  that  if  the  price  of  four 
bundles  be  accompanied  with  collateral  advantages 
the  ryot  may  be  satisfied,  although  the  rate  be 
not  of  itself  remunerative  ? — Undoubtedly ;  and 
I  do  not  know  that  the  indigo  planter  can  alter 
the  number  of  bundles  under  the  existing  prices 
of  indigo  and  chances  of  bad  seasons,  without 
being  exposed  to  ruin. 

773.  But  if  better  terms  be  allowed  to  the  ryott, 
could  not  a  higher  price  be  demanded  for  the 
indigo? — Higher  prices  could  be  demanded  for 
indigo,  but  this  is  doubtful,  and  if  the  price  of 
indigo  were  to  rise,  this  staple  would  meet  with 
competition  from  rival  countries  where  it  may  be 
produced  cheaper,  and  thus  the  present  planters 
would  be  ruined  and  indigo  planting  altogether 
fall  ♦«  the  ground. 

774.  Are  your  ryots  generally  in  debt  to  the 
factory,  or  do  they  clear  off  their  balances  aeawn 
by  season?— In  general  they  are  in  debt,  butt 
few  have  cleared  and  taken  new  advances.  Itk 
owing  to  a  run  of  bad  seasons.  I  have,  however, 
given  up  yearly  a  |x>rtion  of  their  balances  to 
make  them  hold  on  to  the  factory. 

775.  Previously  to  the  run  of  bad  seasons  were 
your  ryots  free  from  debt  ? — Ye« ;  in  Jessore  for 
a  number  of  years  I  paid  them  what  is  cdled 
their  faiil  or  excess,  after  they  had  cleared  their 
balances.  The  impression  on  oiy  mind  is,  thit 
while  at  Ramnaghur,  I  have  paid  as  much  w 
7,000  or  8,000  rupees  a  year  as fazil  to  the  ryots, 
besides  advances  of  two  rupees  per  beegali.  At 
that  time  the  ryot*  used  to  give  me  six  bundles 
for  the  rupee ;  since  those  days  those  verv  oon- 
cerns  have  sunk  200  or  300  percent,  in  their  pro- 
duce owing  to  various  causes. 

776.  Do  fazil  or  excess  payments  ever  occur 
now? — No;  the  indigo  seasons  have  been  very 
bad  for  the  last  seven  or  eight  years, 

777.  Do  you  think  the  land  exhausted?— No; 
the  defective  seasons  have  been  caused  by  bud 
weather. 


Reverend  Fkedekick  Schvrr,  Missionary,  Church  Missionary  Society,  called  in ;  and  Examined 

ou  oath. 


llev.  778.  President.}  Will  you  state  in  what  part 

j.\  Schwr.    °f  Kishnagnr  you  have  lived,  and  for  what  time  ; 

  and  c:ui  you  state  what  is  the  feeling  of  the  ryots 

as  regards  indigo? — At  first  I  lived  for  two  years 
and  eight  month*  at  Ruttonpore  Mission,  a  mile 
cast  of  the  Kuttonporc  factory,  and  since  De- 
cember 1849,  1  have  been  living  at  Kapasdanga, 
within  about  a  mile  of  Nisehindipore  factory.  At 
first,  while  living  at  Ruttonpore,  I  had  charge  of 
a  small  mission  station,  .laoginda,  within  Mr. 
Roberts's  concern,  but  for  the  last  few  years  it 
has  been  the  property  of  Mr.  James  Smith.  From 
the  first,  in  1849,  I  heard  many  complaints  about 
indigo  cultivation  from  the  ryots,  i  spent  occa- 
sionally a  few  days  at  an  out-station,  and  heard 
many  complaints  about  oppression  and  unfair  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  planters  in  regard  to  indigo 
cultivation  ;  some  cases  were  brought  to  my  notice 
by  the  Christians,  whereupon  I  either  spoke  or 
wrote  to  the  proprietor  of  the  Amjoopi  factory. 
In  a  few  cases  relief  was  granted,  but  at  last  tfie 
proprietor  refused  to  listen  to  any  more  represen- 
tations. Whilst  living  at  Ruttonpore,  several 
cases  of  injustice  on  the  part  of  indigo  planter's 
servants  were  brought  to  the  notice  of  my  brother 


mis^ionarv,  and  on  his  cither  shaking  or  writing 
to  the  planter  at  the  Kuttonjtore  factory,  he 
granted  immediate  redress.  At  Kapasdanga,  I 
found  first  only  a  few  Christian  ryots  cultivating 
indigo,  and  1  was  told  that  they  had  willingly 
taken  the  advances  from  the  factory  some  fifteen 
years  ago  from  the  present  time,  as  the  cultivation 
of  indigo  was  then  a  little  more  profitable  than  it 
has  ever  been  since.  The  reason  for  taking  the 
advances,  I  have  been  informed,  was,  that  they 
were  at  that  time  in  great  want  of  money,  and 
could  not  obtain  it  anywhere  else.  Since  I  have 
had  charge  of  Kapasdanga  the  cultivation  of 
indigo  by  Christian  ryots  has  considerably  in- 
creased, but  I  am  not  aware  of  one  instance  in  which 
the  ryot  has  taken  the  advances  of  his  own  accord. 
They  have  been  induced  first  by  my  persuasion, 
in  order  to  live  peaceably  with  our  neighbour.  u 
the  planter  was  holding  the  lease  of  the  land,  ami 
gradually  a  few  new  men  were  told  that  they  mud 
cultivate  indigo ;  the  condition  was,  that  if  they 
did  not  cultivate  indigo  they  would  not  be  tMowed 
to  cultivate  their  own  lands  for  any  other  crop* 
779.  Can  you  state  if  there  are  any  other  cause* 

which  have  made  the  rvots  more  averse  to  *°w 

than 
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than  they  wore  before  ? — The  chief  cause  is,  that 
the  cultivation  of  indigo  is  very  unprovable  to 
them,  «m  which  account  the  planters  are  under 
the  necessity  of  reporting  to  compulsion,  such  as 
threatening  them  with  withholding  their  lands 
for  other  crop,  or  abducting  their  cattle,  or  fining 
them,  or  imprisoning  them  in  the  godowns;  one 
such  instance  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes,  I 
refer  to  a  case  of  abducting  cattle  or  beating  the 
ryot*.    My  own  Christians  have  been  threatened 
twice  with  the  loss  of  their  lands  for  cultivating 
other  crops.    In  one  case  the  European  assistant 
told  me  himself  that  it  was  the  planter's  intention 
to  do  so.    Two  or  three  days  after  I  heard  from 
my  e.atechist  that  the  proprietor  had  called  upon 
the  Hindoo  rvots  who  hold  jummas,  and  demanded 
of  them  the"  withholding  of  their  lands  from  the 
Christian  ryot*!.    I  may  mention  that  land  is  so 
much  occupied  by  ryots  with  tenant  rights  that 
Christian  ryots  have  to  obtain  lands  for  their  cul- 
tivation from  such  tenants:   the  Hindoo  ryots 
represented  to  the  proprietor  that  the  Christians 
were  very  peaceable  neighbours,  they  paid  then- 
rents  regularly,  and  if  they  had  to  oust  them  they 
would  uot  be  able  themselves  to  cultivate  that 
land  or  procure  other  ryots,  so  the  matter  dropped. 
There  was  another  instance  of  the  same  kind  when 
land  was  on  the  point  of  being  taken  away.  I 
just  now  remember  one  man  cultivating  two  or 
three  beegabs  for  rice,  and  the  manager  demanded 
that  he  should  sow  half  a  beegah  of  indigo  or  give 
up  his  rice  cultivation  altogether.     The  man 
actually  threw  up  his  cultivation  for  two  or  three 
days,  and  then  went  to  the  factory  and  took  the 
advance  for  half  a  beegah,  as  he  had  no  other 
means  of  subsistence.     The  whole  community 
was  threatened,  but  only  this  one  man  gave  it  up. 
1  remember  an  instance  of  a  Christian  who  had 
been  liviug  within  the  Ruttonpore  concern;  his 
eon,  being  in  my  employ,  the  whole  family  were 
anxious  to  settle  at  Kapasdanga,  and  so  left  thcir 
old  abode.    The  manager  of  the  Kuttonpore  con- 
cern demanded  that  the  man  shoiUd  sow  a  quan- 
tity of  indigo  for  which  he  had  received  advances, 
which  the  ryot  objected  to  do,  stating  his  willing- 
ness to  cultivate  the  same  quantity  of  laud  in  the 
Nischindipore  concern,  and  that  his  name  and  debt 
only  should  be  transferred.     This  at  first  not 
being  acceptable  to  the  planter,  one  Sunday  morn- 
ing, when  all  the  Christians  were  assembled  in 
church,  some  of  the  Kuttonpore  factory  servant* 
abducted  that  Christian's  cattle  from  the  fields 
and  took  them  towards  Kuttonpore.    The  cow- 
boys running  in  gave  notice,  and  all  the  Christians 
ran  out  and  rescued  the  cattle ;  I  was  just  then 
on  a  visit  to  the  Kishnagur  station  for  two  or 
three  days  when  I  received  information  of  it  on 
Sunday  evening,  I  immediately  returned  home 
on  Monday  morning,  and  found  the  cose  as  I  had 
been  informed.    My  friends  informed  tlie  magis- 
trate of  Kishnagur  of  the  occurence,  who  showed 
his  willingness  immediately  to  afford  redreBs,  but 
I  considered  it  more  in  accordance  with  Christian 
doctrine  and  practice  to  speak  first  personally  to 
the  planter,  who,  admitting  all  the  facts,  apolo- 
gised to  me,  and  granted  the  transfer  of  the  ad- 
vances and  debt  to  the  Nishchindipore  factory.  In 
July  1856,  some  seven  men,  Christians,  received 
advances  for  carts  to  carry  indigo.  The  Christians 
desired  the  planter  and  dewan,  or  gomasbta,  be- 
fore beginning  their  work  to  give  them  receipts, 
viz.  hath  c/iitties,  for  their  daily  work,  which  was 
agreed  to.  They  went  for  some  days  to  their  work 
and  they  received  their  receipts,  but  the  servants 
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began  to  make  excuses,  and  they  did  not  receive 
the  receipts  regularly  ;  whereii|>on  the  Christians 
stated  that  they  could  not  carry  indigo  any  more 
unless  the  contract  was  adhered  to  by  the- planter's 
people  by  giving  them  their  regular  hath  rhittus ; 
the  gomasbta  came  to  me,  and  1  requested  him  to 
procure  the  receipts  for  the  Christians,  promising 
that  if  he  brought  them  on  that  day,  in  the 
evening,  the  Christians  should  fulfil  their  con- 
tracts, and  myself  would  see  them  do  it.  The 
following  morning  (July  31st  1856)  the  hath 
chittifx  did  not  come,  nur  did  the  Christians  go  to 
carry  indigo,  but  an  amin  came  and  told  the 
Christians  that  that  day  their  cattle  would 
be  taken  away.  I  disbelieved  the  statement, 
saying,  "  that  no  such  thing  could  be  done  to 
them."  Hut  at  4  p.m.,  when  I  was  writing  at 
ray  desk,  two  or  three  men  came  running  in,  say- 
ing that  the  lattials  had  taken  the  Christians' 
cattle  away.  As  it  had  been  so  often  asi-erted 
that  missionaries  listened  only  to  false  stories  of 
natives,  I  had  my  horse  immediately  saddled  and 
rode  out  in  the  direction  of  the  factory.  Near 
the  bazar,  I  overtook  some  35  head  of  cattle, 
and  when  the  clubmen  saw  me  they  ran  away, 
and  I  rode  roiiud  the  herd  and  turned  them  back  ; 
some  of  the  Christians  running  after  me  took  the 
cattle  home ;  I  was  then  told  that  another  herd 
was  coming  up  from  the  river  side  driven  by 
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lottiabt,  I  rode  in  that  direction,  and  close  to  my 
day  school  the  cattle  came  up,  some  80  head.  I 
rode  along,  and  an  amin  with  some  eight  lattials 
was  in  the  rear  of  the  herd.  Immediately  he 
saw  me,  the  amin  called  out.  "hhatra  raho," 
stand !  "  Sahib  he  »««r«,"  beat  the  Sa/tib  ;  twice 
he  used  these  words ;  I  had  only  gone  out  to  be 
an  eye  witness,  so  I  called  out  " ami  dekltiyuchi" 
or,  J  have  seen  it,  turned  my  horse  rouud  and 
galloped  away,  and  I  am  told  that  one  of  the 
lattials  attempted  to  take  hold  of  the  bridle  of  my 
horse,  and  to  aim  a  blow  at  me,,  which  fell  on  the 
syce.  Returning  home,  I  wrote  to  the  planter 
briefly  stating  what  had  happened,  and  he  re- 
turned rather  a  sharp  reply,  telling  me  to  mind 
my  own  business.  I  immediately  wrote  off  to 
the  magistrate,  who  promised  to  send  out  the 
kotwali,  or  town  daroga,  as  soon  as  be  could  get 
bearers.  The  cattle  were  taken  away  on  Thurs- 
day ;  the  daroga  arrived  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing, lie  began  at  once  to  inquire  of  me  and 
the  Christians,  after  which  he  proceeded  to 
the  Dumuhooda  Thannah,  to  which  the  planter 
had  sent  the  cattle  (the  Cattle  Trespass  Act 
was  not  then  in  operation),  and  found  them 
there.  They  were  sent  on  the  pretence  that  they 
bad  been  on  the  indigo ;  but  within  several  acres 
of  land,  to  ray  certain  knowledge  there  was  not 
a  stalk  of  indigo.  Mr.  Grant,  the  Post  Office 
Superintendent,  was  just  then  living  in  the  fac- 
tory, opening  a  new  post  office ;  he,  hearing  from 
me  of  the  occurrence,  was  anxious  to  make  it  up 
between  the  planter  and  me,  and  for  this  purpose 
came  over  to  me.  1  stated  1  had  not  the  least 
ill-feeling  towards  the  planter,  and  to  convince 
him  of  my  sincerity,  I  promised  to  go  over  to  see 
him  that  evening,  Saturday.  On  my  arrival,  the 
planter  began  to  speak  at  once  about  the  case, 
and  pressed  me  hard  to  come  to  an  accommoda- 
tion rather  than  to  make  a  complaint,  on  which 
I  at  last  yielded  to  the  request  and  to  his  solemn 
promise  that  iu  future  nothing  of  the  kind  should 
happen  to  the  Christian  ryots.  The  magistrate 
had  given  the  daroga  a  good  character,  and  he 
acted  up  to  that  tliat  character.    As  to  fines  I 
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Rev.  cannot  recollect  a  case  of  this  nature  occurring 
#1 .  Sckurr.    among  my  Christians,  but  I  have  generally  heard 

  complaints  when  preaching  in  the  villages  of 

s8  May     heavy  fines  having  been  inflicted;  I  make  no 

i860.  inquiries  of  their  sufferings  or  the  injustice  and 
oppression  practised  towards  them:  but  when 
preaching  or  speaking  to  them  about  justice, 
kindness,  holiness,  charity,  &c,  the  villagers  fre- 
quently speak  of  the  wrongs  which  they  suffer 
under  the  indigo  system.  As  to  confining  in  go- 
downs,  &c,  I  can  mention  no  case  of  my  own 
personal  knowledge  ;  none  of  my  Christians  have 
complained  of  being  confined,  but  others  have. 
In  one  case  a  native  Christian,  not  my  own,  but 
Mr.  Lincke's,  was  imprisoned ;  Mr.  Linckc  will 
be  able  to  give  particulars.  A  servant  of  mine 
saw  two  men  imprisoned  in  a  godown. 

780.  Have  you  any  personal  knowledge  of  any 
graver  acts   of  oppression  on  the  part  of  the 
planters  or  the  servants  of  the  planters,  such  as 
severe  beating,  arson,  destruction  of  houses,  and 
outrages  on  women  ? — Some  nine  years  ago,  the 
European  assistant  of  the  factory  required  ploughs 
for  the  nij  cultivation  after  a  shower  of  rain ;  he 
came  into  the  field  and  demanded  all  the  ryots, 
Christians  and  others,  to  leave  their  own  rice  cul- 
tivation and  go  into  the  indigo  field ;  one  Chris- 
tian requested  him  to  let  him  just  finish  his  work, 
and  he  would  go  immediately  when  done,  upon 
which  the  planter  aimed  some  blows  at  him,  but 
the  ryot  escaped  the  blows  by  running  amongst 
bin  bullocks.    The  Christian  came  running  in  to 
me,  and  I  promised  to  speak  to  the  planter  on  his 
return.    A  little  while  afterwards  I  was  told  that 
the  planter  was  at  that  man  again,  whereupon  I 
ran  out  and  saw  him  aim  the  blows  at  the  man, 
which  he  escaped.    I  went  up  and  remonstrated 
with  him ;  he  acknowledged  he  was  not  right  in 
what  he  had  done,  but  that  he  was  acting  under 
the  orders  of  his  master,  and  that  he  would  go 
home  and  tell  him  about  it.    The  following  morn- 
ing he  came  again  into  the  village ;  I  asked  him, 
well,  have  you  told  your  master?    He  said,  yes; 
and  what  aid  he  say  ?    He  said  that  *  he  would 
not  give  any  more  lands  to  Christian  ryots."  On 
another  occasion  a  ryot  came  to  me  for  medicine, 
because  he  had  just  been  beaten  by  the  planter  in 
the  fields,  for  allowing  some  cattle  to  stray  into  the 
indigo ;  I  saw  one  wound  and  some  bruises  on  his 
arm.   Some  12  years  ago  I  paid  a  visit  to  another 
missionary,  and  at  breakfast  time  he  spoke  to  his 
wife  of  the  outrages  of  the  neighbouring  planter 
and  of*  his  threat  of  burning  down  a  certain  vil- 
lage; at  that  time  I  was  astonished  to  hear  of 
such  things  occurring,  and  after  breakfast  we 
both  went  to  the  top  of  the  house,  where  he 
pointed  out  to  me  the  direction  of  the  village, 
and  1  saw  the  smoke  nrisiug ;  I  think  it  was  in 
the  cold  season ;  I  was  new  to  the  country  and 
did  not  understand  these  things.    I  have  no  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  pulling  down  houses ;  but  I 
remember  one  case  in  particular  about  a  haul;  I 
was  then  living  in  a  tent  for  some  davs,  and 
people  pointed  out  to  me  where  a  good  many 
shops  and  houses  were  standing,  and  affirmed 
that  a  certain  planter  had  burned  down  the  place. 
They  did  assign  a  reason,  but  I  forget  it,  as  it  is 
so  long  ago  now.    A  few  miles  from  that  place 
where  I  happened  to  pitch  my  tent,  I  saw  another 
village  with  the  vestiges  of  very  respectable 
houses,  which  had  evidently  been  inhabited  by 

Erosj>erous  ryots ;  I  was  also  told,  that  the  planter 
ad  desolated  the  place,  because  the  ryots  would 
not  agree  to  his  terms ;  it  had  the  appearance  of 


having  been  once  a  prosperous  village.  I 
no  instance  of  any  outrages  on  women  to  ray  per- 
sonal knowledge ;  no  one  has  ever  complained  to 
me  of  the  abduction  of  his  wife  or  daughter;  but 
only  a  few  days  ago  the  ryots  of  one  village  said, 
in  my  presence,  "We  will  tell  the  Commissioners 
what  oppression  they  have  practised  on  our  wo- 
men." I  have  not  heard  much  on  this  head.  1 
am  quite  sure  that  not  one  instance  of  the  kind 
has  happened  to  my  Christian  ryots. 

781.  Some  of  these  eases  happened  some  years 
ago ;  can  you  give  the  Commission  your  opinion 
as  to  the  particular  causes  which  made  the  ryota 
so  unwilling  to  sow  this  year?  — I  believe  one 
cause  is  the  aggression  of  the  indigo  planters 
upon  the  ryots'  lands  for  nij  cultivation ;  I  mean 
particularly  the  fertile  land's  round  the  vil- 
lage, such  as  the  foundation  of  old  houses  and 
dwellings  which  the  planters  have  had  dug  up  by 
their  Boona  coolies  for  their  own  cultivation; 
the  people  arc  vexed  at  that,  because  if  cows 
stray  into  the  indigo  unawares,  they  are  fined  for 
it,  and  it  deprives  the  village  of  its  privacy. 
Another  cause  is,  the  weeding  of  indigo  with  tie 
weeding  knife,  which  was  not  known  a  few  years 
ago,  which  costs  them  a  great  deal  of  money,  and 
deprives  them  at  the  same  time  of  the  leisure  to 
attend  to  their  own  rice  cultivation  and  other 
crops,  to  compel  them  to  attend  to  indigo.  In 
many  cases,  tneir  ploughs  are  kept  in  charge  of 
the  factory  people,  to  secure  attention  to  the  tig 
abad,  and  during  the  weeding  time,  in  many  in- 
stances, their  ploughs,  horses,  &c.,  arc  taken  away 
and  kept  with  the  planters'  servants,  to  ensure 
their  attention  to  the  weeding  of  the  indigo. 
Another  reason  is,  the  oppressive  measure  that 
has  been  resorted  to  to  ensure  the  better  growth 
of  indigo,  which  is  cither  breaking  up  the  clods 
with  hoes  or  removing  the  clods  from  off  the 
field.  No  doubt  another  cause  of  the  unwilling- 
ness of  the  ryots,  is  the  high  price  of  provisions 
and  the  unproductive  nature  of  the  indigo  crops 
for  the  last  few  years ;  I  have  heard  many  ryota 
declare  that  they  and  their  families  are  now  on 
the  point  of  starving.  The  ryots  have  not  tune 
to  attend  to  the  rice  cultivation.  I  have  seen 
many  rice  fields  overgrown  with  weeds,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ryots  not  having  time  to  attend 
to  them,  and  in  many  cases  the  people  cannot  sow 
their  rice,  being  compelled  to  attend  to  the  in- 
digo. Another  circumstance  has,  I  think,  given 
the  ryots  courage  to  bring  their  grievances  to  the 
notice  of  the  authorities.  The  ryots  of  one  vil- 
lage complained  to  the  magistrate  of  Kishnagur 
about  the  hard  conditions  they  were  placed  under 
to  the  planters.  Gradually  several  villages  joined, 
and  the  movement  having  begun  before  the  time 
of  making  advances,  the  magistrate  released  them 
from  the  obligation  to  cultivate  indigo  forcibly. 
This  spread  like  wildfire  among  the  indigo  ryots, 
and  petition  upon  petition  was  poured  into  the 
magistrate's  court.  A  pertranna,  not  the  prrtcanM 
which  has  been  so  much  discussed,  was  placarded 
by  the  magistrate  of  the  sub-division.  This  en- 
couraged the  ryots  to  petition  the  magistrate  for 
redress. 

782.  Do  you  think  that  a  well-known  per- 
tranna issued  in  the  Kalaroa  sub-division  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  dislike  of  the  ryots  to 
sow,  or  that- they  imagined  that  it  was  the  desire 
of  Government  that  they  should  not  sow  ? — I  did 
not  hear  about  the  pervanna  till  I  saw  a  discus- 
sion in  the  papers.  Since  that  I  have  heard  it 
from  the  ryots  in  a  few  instances,  by  way  of 
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allusion,  some  three  or  four  months  ago.  The 
impression  1  have  received  is,  the  ryot  thinks, 
that  the  Government  intends  administering  even- 
handed  justice,  and  will  no  longer  allow  the  for- 
cible cultivation  of  indigo.  I  lay  particular  stress 
upon  the  word  forcible.  If  indigo  cultivation 
were  profitable  to  them,  they  would  have  no  ob- 
jection to  cultivate  it.  At  present  they  are  as 
much  afraid  of  indigo  as  of  a  snake ;  and  many 
have  declared  most  emphatically,  in  my  presence, 
that  thev  would  sow  no  more  indigo  under  any 
circumstances.  1  have  seen  ryots  stand  up  and 
aay  (putting  their  hands  up  to  their  throats), 
"  Let  the  Government  cut  our  throats  and  send 
soldiers  to  kill  us  with  bullets,  but  wc  will  not 
so w  indigo." 

783.  Baboo  Chunder  Mohun  C/iattetjee.]  Have 
any  of  your  Christians  been  imprisoned  by  the 
Summary  Indigo  Act? — No,  because  I  per- 
suaded them  to  submit  to  the  Act  this  year ;  and 
several  Hindoo  and  Mussulman  vdlagers  in  the 
neighbourhood  have  followed  the  example  of  the 
Christians. 

784.  Mr.  Sale.']  Will  you  state  what  is  the 
nature  of  the  advice  you  have  been  giving  to  the 
ryots  regarding  the  indigo  question?— Before  the 
passing  of  the  Summary  Act,  I  advised  the  ryots 
in  my  neighbourhood  to  submit  quietly  and  pa- 
tiently to  the  planters,  and  by  no  means  to 
commit  any  outrage  or  any  illegal  act,  and  to 
carry  their  grievances  to  God ;  but  in  case  they 
should  be  unable  to  forbear  any  longer,  they 
should  respectfully  represent  their  hardships  to 
the  constituted  authorities;  and  the  ryots  have 
done  so. 

785.  If  a  poor  man  is  oppressed,  do  you  think  he 
finds  it  easy  to  get  redress  from  the  authorities? 
— It  is  now  much  more  easy  than  it  ever  was  be- 
fore, because  several  magistrates  have  been 
appointed  to  subdivisions  in  the  district,  conse- 
quently the  officials  have  been  increased,  and  the 
courts  being  much  nearer  to  their  habitations,  the 
ryots  have  found  it  more  feasible  to  seek  for 
redress ;  and  as  far  as  I  know,  the  magistrates 
have  been  much  more  accessible  to  the  ryots  than 
formerly,  in  consequence  of  the  non-intervention 
of  the  amlas. 

786.  You  said  in  a  former  answer  that  you  lay 
a  great  stress  upon  the  word  "forcible,"  are  we  to 
understand  from  that,  that  the  cultivation  of  in- 
digo is,  in  practice,  a  forced  cultivation? — Yes, 
as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes. 

787.  Mr"  Temple.]  In  what  way  is  it  a  forced 
cultivation  ? — In  the  woy  I  have  already  described 
it. 

788.  Mr.  Sale.]  But  we  are  told  that  the  ryots 
take  advances,  and  enter  into  contracts,  and  that 
having  got  the  money,  they  try  to  evade  them ; 
is  this  tnie  according  to  your  belief?— I  pre- 
viously stated  that  a  few  of  my  Christians  took 
advances  some  15  years  ago,  but  to  the  best  of  my 
belief,  I  have  never  seen  any  rvot,  for  the  last 
six  or  seven  years,  who  has  willingly  taken  ad- 
vances, except  under  a  certain  pressure. 

789.  Is  that  constraint  always  imposed  by  the 
planter? — I  believe  that,  in  many  instances,  the 
servants  are  to  be  blamed  *,  they  make  a  traffic  by 
extorting  money ;  I  mean  the  smaller  servants. 

790.  You  have  stated  that  indigo  is  not  profit- 
able, can  you  give  us  any  proofs  of  that?— I  put 
in  a  jumma  khurch,  or  regularly  balanced  account 
of  nine  of  my  Christians.  Those  accounts  are  for 
the  last  season  with  the  Niachindipore  concern. 

72—1. 


They  show  the  amount  for  the  cultivation  of  each  Rex. 
beegah  of  indigo,  at  an  average  of  five  rupees,    J.  ScAurr. 

and  the  subsequent  loss.    In  every  case  there  has   

been  a  loss  to  the  ryot  a8  M»y 

791.  Mr.  Tempi?.]  Are  those  cases  thnt  you  i860, 
mention  exceptional  or  fair  average  cases.'  — My 
opinion  is,  that  they  arc  rather  in  favour  of  the 
planters. 

792.  Was  this  last  season  a  good  one,  or  a  bad 
one  ? — It  was  a  bud  one. 

793.  Supposing  the  cultivation  of  indigo  is  in 
itself  unprofitable  to  the  n  ot,  does  not  the  planter 
offer  the  ryot  various  collateral  advantages,  which, 
on  the  whole,  might  make  it  worth  his  while  to 
sow? — I  know  of  none  such  at  present  existing, 
except  in  a  few  cases;  in  former  times  they  had 
schools.  In  the  Mulnath  concern  there  was  a 
hospital  for  men  and  women,  besides  the  school. 
There  were  other  schools  in  the  out-villages. 

794.  Does  not  the  planter  lend  sums  of  money 
to  those  ryots  who  give  him  satisfaction? — Be- 
sides the  advances,  I  know  of  none. 

795.  Is  it  not  often  a  great  convenience  to  the 
ryot  to  get  the  cash  advances  at  the  very  time  he 
wants  money? — 1  know  positively  of  a  few  in- 
stances mentioned  above  iu  which  it  was  an  ad- 
vantage ;  but  now  1  am  not  aware  of  their  getting 
much  money  in  hand  in  October,  when  the  ad- 
vances are  made,  and  I  think  that  the  ryots  would 
rather  be  left  alone. 

796.  Does  not  the  rvot  ever  place  himself  under 
engagement  to  the  planter  to  obtain  protection 
from  him  as  against  the  zemindar?— I  am  not 
aware  of  any  such  instance. 

797.  In  cases  where  the  planter  has  acquired 
proprietary  power,  either  by  means  of  lease  or 
putni  tenure,  or  otherwise,  does  he  not  mitigate 
the  rent  upon  the  ryot's  land  generally,  on  con- 
dition that  a  portiouof  it  be  sown  with  indigo? — 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  instance. 

798.  On  the  whole,  do  you  consider  it  possible 
that  so  large  a  number  of  ryots  could  be  abso- 
lutely forced  to  cultivate  indigo  for  such  length- 
ened periods,  unless  at  least  there  were  various 
inducements  of  some  kind  or  other  held  out  to 
overcome  their  uuwilliugncss  ? — If  the  ryots  en- 
joyed the  benefits  and  protection  of  the  law,  like 
the  English  peasants  or  peasantry  in  Europe,  I 
should  consider  it  impossible ;  but  the  terror  in 
which  the  ryots  have  been  kept  sufficiently  ac- 
counts for  their  submission;  besides  that,  an 
erroneous  opinion  seems  long  to  have  existed 
among  them,  that  the  Government  had  a  share  in 
all  their  profits,  and  being  loyal  subjects,  they 
submitted  to  the  present  necessity;  as  soon  as 
they  were  disabused  of  that  opinion,  up  they 
rose. 

799.  At  what  time  did  a  change  in  their  opinion 
take  place  as  to  the  interest  of  the  Government 
in  the  indigo  concern? — Gradually,  for  the  last 
six  months  ;  light  came  upon  light,  and  now  they 
are  quite  sure  the  Government  have  no  interest, 
as  the  magistrates  have  given  heed  to  their  com- 
plaints. 

800.  Can  you  trace  the  origin  of  the  change 
which  has  occurred  within  the  last  six  months  ? — 
I  cannot  trace  the  origin,  but  the  perwannas  have 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it ;  I  mean  the  Lieu- 
tenant Governor's  and  Mr.  Hcrschcl's. 

801.  Have  the  ryots  imbibed  any  impression 
that  the  Government  is  hostile  to  indigo  cultiva- 
tion, or  that  it  desires  that  a  fair  opportunity 
should  be  afforded  to  the  ryots  ? — I  believe  the 
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Roy.       latter  to  be  the  case.    I  believe  the  ryots  cntcr- 
F.  Schttrr.    tain  this  opiuion  of  Government,  that  they  will 
— .       henceforth  render  indigo  cultivation  optional,  and 
28  May     treat  the  Bengali  ryote  as  free  subjects. 
1 86o.  802.  You  have  stated  that  the  magistrates  have 

admitted  the  ryots  to  a  full  hearing;  could  you 
state  how  they  are  heard  now,  and  in  what  man- 
ner they  were  not  heard  before,  i.  e.  what  new 
mode  ot  hearing  now  prevails  ? — Formerly  all  the 
petitions  used  to  be  written  on  stamp  paper,  and 
without  the  intervention  of  the  amlat,  the  ryots 
could  scarcely  come  near  the  magistrate ;  but  now 
some  of  the  magistrates  listen  to  their  complaints 
in  person. 


803.  Have  not  many  rvota'  balances  in  their 
favour  to  be  received  by  them  at  the  end  of  the 
year  from  the  factory  i — I  believe  a  great  many 
receive  balances  in  their  favour ;  but  these  are 
quite  disproportioned  to  what  is  properly  their 
due. 

804.  Is  the  compulsion  you  speak  of  on  the 
part  of  the  planter  to  the  ryot  moral  or  physical? 
— Both  combined. 

805.  In  those  cases  where  the  ryot  has  excess 
of  fazil  to  receive,  why  does  he  take  fresh  ad- 
vances  ? — He  cannot  help  himself.  There  is  such 
moral  influence  brought  to  bear  upon  him,  that  if 
he  refused,  physical  torcc  would  be  applied. 


Commission  adjourned  at  5.30  p.  m. 


Tuesday,  29th  May  I860. 


Present  : 

W.  S.  Seton-Karr,  Esq.,  as.,  President 

Members: — R.  Temple,  Esq.,  a 8. ;  W.  F.  Fcrgusson,  Esq. ;  Reverend  J.  Sale  ; 

Baboo  Chundcr  Mohun  Chattcrjee. 


Rev.  F.  Schurr's  Examination  continued. 


39  May 
id6o. 


Rev.  806-  Mr-  FerguttonJ]  Oft  behalf  and  at  the 

F.  Sehurr.   desire  of  Mr.  Forlong  I  have  to  inquire  whether 

  any  of  the  instances  of  oppression,  &c,  related 

by  you  refer  to  that  gentleman? — Yes;  the 
second  attempt  to  take  away  the  lands  from  my 
Christians  occurred  when  he  was  in  charge  of 
the  Xischindijjore  concern,  as  also  the  case  of  the 
ryot  who  was  required  to  sow  half  a  bcegah  of 
land ;  as  also  the  case  of  the  two  men  kept  in  the 
factory. 

807.  Is  not  Mr.  Forlong  landlord  of  nine-tenths 
of  the  lands  occupied  by  your  Christians  in  Rut- 
tonporc  and  Kapasdanga  ?—  Mr.  Forlong  has  the 
ijara  of  the  Kapasdanga  village ;  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, speak  exactly  to  the  extent  of  his  rights  in 
lnr#l.  The  landlord  of  Ruttonpore  village  is  a 
Hindoo  ;  his  name  is  Pran  Kisto  Pal ;  and  I  un- 
derstand that  the  Christians  cultivate  a  small 
portion  of  land  belonging  to  the  Ruttonporo  con- 
cern. 

808.  During  the  seven  years  that  Mr.  Forlong 
has  been  there,  did- you  ever  bring  any  act  of 
oppression  or  injustice  to  his  notice  ?— I  did,  in  a 
few  cases. 

809.  "Was  not  Mr.  Forlong  always  willing  to 
redress  anything  that  you  thought  wrong,  and 
did  he  not  repeatedly  ask  you  to  bring  to  his 
notice  any  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  factory  ? 
— In  the  cases  that  I  brought  to  his  notice  he 
granted  redress,  and  he  also  asked  me  to  bring 
such  coses  to  his  notice,  upon  which  I  generally 
acted,  although  I  did  not  always  do  so  in  person ; 
I  sent  my  catechist  in  several  instances.  My 
reason  for  not  speaking  to  him  on  the  subject  of 
his  taking  away  the  ryots'  lauds  was,  because  we 
were  not  on  speaking  terms  at  that  time. 

810.  Since  you  have  been  in  charge  of  the 
Mission,  has  the  number  of  your  converts  in- 


creased, or  the  contrary  ;  I  mean  adults  ?— They 
have  been  pretty  stationary. 

811.  Are  they  chiefly  agriculturists,  or  are 
they  handicraftsmen,  or  day  labourers? — "When 
I  first  took  charge  of  Kapasdanga,  the  majority 
were  day  labourers  and  servants  to  the  mission ; 
but  by  establishing  a  loan  fund  for  them,  which 
is  managed  by  the  catcchists,  and  readers,  and 
the  Mundals,  they  have  increased  in  prosperity, 
so  that  most  of  them  are  now  cultivators. 

812.  Generally  sneaking,  what  class  of  people 
were  they;  were  they  Mussulmans  or  Hindoos? 
—  A  large  majority  were  Mussulmans;  there 
were  but  few  Hindoos. 

813.  Do  you  find  that  their  character  is  much 
improved  as  to  truthfulness  ? — I  do  find  that  they 
have  considerably  improved.  There  are  some 
instances  in  which,  it  is  my  firm  belief,  that  they 
arc  thoroughly  truthful. 

814.  Do  vou  know  a  ryot  of  the  name  of 
Kanai  Mundal,  a  Christian  of  Kanaidanga,  and 
arc  you  aware  that  he  and  his  father  have  had 
dealings  with  the  factory  as  indigo  ryots  for  a 
long  period  ? — Yes,  I  do  know  him  ;  1  know  the 
man  cultivated  indigo,  but  cannot  say  what  hi* 
father  did. 

815.  Have  you  any  reason  to  doubt  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  account  put  in,  which  commenced 
with  a  balance  of  At.  11.  6.  against  the  ryot,  and 
terminated  with  a  balance  of  At.  137.  15.  in  his 
favour  at  the  end  of  one  year  ? — I  have  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  correctness  of  this  statement,  for 
the  man  himself  told  me  that  he  had  received 
above  50  rupees  for  plant,  and  the  amount  of 
16J  maunds  of  seed,  at  the  rate  of  four  rupees. 
However,  if  the  man  had  been  allowed  to  *clj 
the  seed  himself  at  the  market  rate,  he  would 
have  realised  25  rupees  a  maund. 

816.  I* 
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816.  Is  there  not  an  agreement  with  the  fac- 
tory according  U>  wliich  the  ryot  agrees  to  give 
the  need  at  four  rupees  a  raaund,  whether  the 
market  rate  bctaore  or  lees  ? — I  am  not  aware 
of  any  such  agreement ;  but  I  know  that  the 
planters  do  take  it  at  that  rate,  of  which  the 
ryots  most  bitterly  complain. 

817.  But  does  not  the  planter  give  the  seed  to 
the  ryot  for  sowing  also  at  the  fixed  rate  of  an 
anna  a  seer,  or  Rs.  2.  8.  a  maund  ? — I  have  often 
heard  from  the  planters  that  they  give  it  at  the 
rate  of  four  rupees,  and  on  that  ground  take  it 
from  the  ryot  at  that  rate  ;  and  I  have  heard  the 
same  statement  from  ryots. 

818.  And  do  you  consider  the  gain  of  the  ryot 
on  the  one  aide  as  equivalent  to  his  loss  on  the 
other? — I  consider  the  ryots  who  raise  seed  to  be 
great  losers. 

819.  Do  you  know  if  the  man  Kanai  Mundal 
has  gone  on  cultivating  indigo  for  Mr.  Forlong  ? 
— Before  I  came  down  to  Calcutta,  the  man  came 
to  me,  and  I  learnt  from  him  in  general  that  the 
rvots  of  hie  village  had  sown  some  indigo,  iu  com- 
pliance with  the  new  Act ;  but  I  made  no  par- 
ticular inquiry  about  his  case.  However,  from 
the  tenor  of  Iris  statement,  1  believe  he  had  also 
sown  some. 

820.  Could  he  have  any  objection  to  bow 
indigo  if  he  got  a  similar  result  to  that  shown  in 
the  account  above  referred  to? — If  he  had  his 
own  choice,  I  do  not  think  he  would  sow  indigo, 
with  a  prosj>ect  of  a  similar  result,  because  he 
told  me  that  his  expenses  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  16$  beegahs  of  indigo  exceeded  what  he  had 
received. 

821.  But  if  he  is  a  man  who  receives  130  ru- 
pees, and  owes  nothing  to  the  factory,  how  could 
ne  be  made  to  sow  if  he  did  not  wish  it  ? — The 
man  would  have  remained  under  the  apprehen- 
sion of  some  violent  means  being  used  if  he  did 
not  sow. 

822.  Have  you,  in  your  own  knowledge,  known 
of  such  violent  means  being  used  ? — Yes,  I  have, 
such  as  those  I  mentioned  in  my  evidence  yester- 
day. 

823.  From  what  you  know,  do  you  consider 
that  the  planters  live  as  moral  lives  as  the  Go- 
vernment officials  in  the  district? — Taking  them 
as  a  whole,  I  do  not  think  tliat  there  is  much 
difference. 

824.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  character 
and  general  dealings  of  Pran  Kisto  Pal,  the  land- 
lord of  your  ryots  at  Ruttonpore  ? — I  have  heard 
a  gi>od  deal  about  him,  and,  with  regard  to  my 
Christians,  I  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  him  bb  a  landlord.  In  some  instances  he 
has  reproved  his  gomashta  for  harsh  treatment  to 
the  Christiana,  and  he  has  told  my  catechist  to 
write  to  him  should  he  have  anything  to  com- 
plain of. 

825.  Do  you  know  at  what  rate  he  charges 
when  he  makes  advances  of  grain  or  cash  to 
ryots  ? — No,  I  do  not  know,  as  my  Christians 
have  no  dealings  of  that  description  with  him, 
their  only  transaction  being  confined  to  the  pay- 
ment of  rents;  but  I  understand  the  rate  to  be, 
on  grain,  a  maund  and  a  half  for  one  maund, 
given  as  they  require  it.  I  believe  the  general 
rate  of  money  lent  is  one  anna  on  the  rupee  per 
month. 

826.  Have  you  heard  that  Pran  Kisto  Pal  in 
his  talooh  villages  sweeps  into  his  own  golas  the 
full  crops,  and  fixes  his  own  price  ? — I  have  heard 
of  some  instances  of  the  kind. 
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827.  Is  it  not  usual  for  mahajans  to  take  grain  Rev. 
and  other  produce  at  prices  fixed  beforehand,    F.  Sehtar. 

when  making  advances  to  ryot*?— I  am  not  par-   

ticularly  acquainted  with  this  subject,  but  I     tg  May 
believe  that  there  is  a  general  understanding  i860, 
with  the  ryots  and  the  mahajans  that  the  culti- 
vators shall  give  their  grain  at  the  harvest-time 

at  a  fixed  rate,  at  whatever  the  market  price 
may  be. 

828.  Mr.  Sale.]  Is  that  rate  fixed  every  year 
when  the  advance  is  given  by  the  mahajan,  or 
does  the  rate  continue  fixed  for  a  series  of  years  ? 
— If  agreements  are  made,  I  believe  they  are 
only  for  a  season.  I  wish  to  correct  what  I 
stated  in  a  previous  answer.  The  rate  of  interest 
charged  by  the  mahajan  is  half  an  anna  ;  not  one 
anna.  One  anna  i9  the  common  rate  between 
servants  and  others. 

829.  Mr.  Fergusson.~]  Do  you  think  a  ryot  has 
the  best  chance  of  being  prosperous  under  a 
planter  zemindary,  or  under  a  mahajan  zemin- 
dary ? — I  have  seen  so  little  of  native  zemindaries 
that  I  ennnot  form  an  opinion  on  this  subject. 

830.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  average  return 
of  rice  per  bcegah  in  your  neighbourhood  in 
•maunds? — I  have  made  no  inquiries  recently; 
but  formerly  I  made  some  passing  inquiries,  and 
I  think  that  people  told  me  they  obtained  from 
one  to  two  and  a  half  btih.  A  bish  is  equivalent 
to  about  four  maunds.  This  is  the  rice  in  the 
husk  ;  besides,  there  would  be  the  straw. 

831.  Can  you  state  the  return  from  rice  cul- 
tivation per  becgah  ? — I  have  an  idea  that  the 
return  may  on  an  average  be  at  Rs.  2.  8.  ;  I 
mean  all  kinds  of  rice.  That  is  the  profit  after 
deducting  all  the  expenses,  such  as  ploughing, 
harrowing,  weeding,  cutting,  carrying,  thrashing, 
reut,  &c. 

832.  Mr.  Sale.]  Do  you  intend  that  your 
average  of  Rs.  2.  8.  per  bcegah  should  refer  only 
to  your  calculations  made  some  years  ago,  or  to 
the  present  time,  with  rice  at  the  present  prices  ? 
— I  believe  the  return  is  about  the  game  now  as 
it  was  some  years  ago,  because  the  ryot's  ex- 
penses for  food  and  agricultural  pursuits  have 
increased  in  proportion. 

833.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  I  believe  the  quality  of 
ground  suited  tor  rice  is  not  very  good  iu  your 
neighbourhood? — I  have  seen  rice  grown  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  country  round  Kapas- 
danga ;  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ruttonpore, 
the  soil  being  sandy,  cold  weather  crops  grow 
better  than  rice  there. 

834.  Are  you  aware  that  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  rice  has  been  frequently  imported  into  the 
district,  and  that  the  Xischindaporc  concern  has 
imjKirted  some  ? — I  know  that  much  rice  h  being 
imported  from  the  Eastern  and  Western  districts. 
Mr.  Hills  told  me  several  years  before  he  went 
home,  that  during  the  famine  in  1838  he  had 
imported  quantities  of  rice  for  the  benefit  of  the 
ryots. 

835.  What  iB  generally  the  tenure  of  the 
Mussulman  and  Hindoo  ryots  in  your  neighbour- 
hood ;  are  they  tenants  at  will,  or  what  ? — Many 
have  old  pottos  or  leases  at  fixed  rents,  and  many 
are  tenants  at  will;  by  tenants  at  will  I  mean 
that  I  believe  they  are  not  liable  to  ejectment  so 
long  as  they  pay  their  rents. 

836.  But,  in  practice,  has  not  the  landlord  the 
power  of  raising  the  rent  on  the  latter  class  of 
tenants  ? — I  believe  he  exercises  a  discretionary 
power  with  regard  to  the  tenants  at  will. 

837.  If  the  present  movement  against  indigo 
F  2  planting 
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ilanting  is  successful,  would  not  the  result  be  the 
osa  by  the  planters  of  the  indigo  balances  due  by 
the  ryots? — If  the  balances  were  received  by  the 
planter*,  I  believe  all  those  ryots  that  could 
afford  it  would  pay  them  off  at  once,  an  I  have 
heard  from  many  that  they  were  willing  to  do 
so,  and  would  even  sell  their  bullocks  or  other 
ropcrty  with  a  view  to  get  out  of  the  factory 

OOKS. 

838.  What  would  be  the  proportion  of  the 
amount  so  paid,  in  one  or  two  years,  to  the  whole 
amount  of  the  balances? — My  impression  is,  that 
they  would  pay  off  the  whole  of  the  balances  in 
two  years. 

839.  Arc  you  aware  that  the  indigo  balances 
in  the  Kishnagur  district  amount  to  perhaps  50 
lacs  of  rupees;  supposing  that  to  be  the  case,  do 
you  think  it  possible  that  anything  near  this 
amount  could  be  realised  from  the  ryot?— Had  I 
the  number  of  the  ryots  in  Kishnagur,  I  could 
answer  vour  question. 

840.  Mr.  Sale.']  Do  you  think  that  the  planter's 
estimate  of  the  balances,  and  the  ryot's  estimate 
of  the  balances,  would  agree  ? — Certainly  not ; 
for  if  the  ryots  brought  up  their  losses  for  many 
years  past,  the  balances  against  the  planter  would 
be  very  heavy. 

841.  Do  you  think,  from  what  you  know  of 
the  ryots,  that  they  would  be  disposed  to  pay  a 
fair  and  equitable  amount  to  the  planters  as 
balances?— I  believe  they  would  do  so  most 
cheerfully,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  advances  for 
the  forced  cultivation. 

84'2.  Mr.  Firgusson.]  The  outlay  of  the  con- 
cern under  Mr.  Forlong's  charge  is  about  three 
lacs  of  rupees  annually;  do  you  not  think  that  the 
disbursement  of  such  a  sum  of  money  is  of  great 
advantage  to  the  people,  giving  them  employ- 
ment, wages,  and  means  of  consuming  the  pro- 
duce?— Many,  I  believe,  are  benefited  by  ob- 
taining direct  employment  and  pay  from  the 
factory ;  but  I  believe  that  the  losses  in  the 
cultivation  of  indigo  counterbalance  many  of 
these  benefits. 

843.  Mr.  Forlong  states  that  in  the  villages 
constituting  these  concerns,  there  arc  7,50,000 
becgahs  of  land  cultivated,  and  that  out  of  that 
94,000  becgahs  arc  cultivated  with  indigo ;  docs 
it  not  therefore  appear,  that  if  indigo  cultivation 
was  put  an  end  to,  there  would  be  something  less 
than  a  lac  of  becgahs  available  for  other  pur- 
poses ;  and  do  you  think,  that  for  that  object,  it 
would  be  desirable  to  put  a  stop  to  the  cultivation 
of  indigo  ? — I  do  not  consider  it  desirable  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  cultivation  of  indigo.  The  ryots 
would,  as  free  agents,  certainly  cultivate  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  land  with  indigo,  if  it  proved 
as  profitable  1o  them  as  other  crops.  All  that  I 
consider  desirable,  and  even  imperative,  is  the 
discontinuance  of  t!ic  force  employed. 

811.  If  indigo  cannot  be  cultivated  profitably, 
paying  a  higher  price  than  four  bundles  for  the 
rupee,  do  you  not  think  that  the  cultivation  of 
indigo  mu*t  cease  ? — If  the  ryots  arc  free  agents, 
and  the  planter  cannot  afford  to  pay  a  higher  rate 
than  four  bundles  for  the  rupee,  the  ryotti  culti- 
vation must  cease.  Hut  of  course  they  may  carry 
on  a  nij  cultivation,  perhaps  to  any  extent  that 
they  may  desire. 

845.  This,  I  presume,  would  be  the  case  only 
until  the  price  of  food  and  labour  fell,  which  will 
be  the  natural  result  of  so  much  more  land  being 
given  to  grain,  uuder  the  want  of  employment 
by  the  people  ? — I  do  not  expect  tho  prices  will 


fall  so  much  as  to  bring  it  to  the  standard  of  four 
bundles  of  plant  for  the  rupee. 

846.  Mr.  Temple.]  But  if  planters  take  leases 
or  purchase  proprietary  tenure*' to  a  large  ex- 
tent, will  not  the  legitimate  influence,  which 
they  as  landlords  would  exercise  over  the  tenants, 
induce  the  ryots  to  cultivate  indigo  without  the 
employment  of  actual  compulsion  ? — At  the  pre- 
sent rate  of  remuneration,  I  believe  that  that 
legitimate  influence  would  be  insufficient. 

847.  Do  you  consider  that  the  ryot  would  in  a 
matter  of  that  kind  act  contrary  to  the  wishes  of 
his  landlord,  even  supposing  that  the  landlord 
applied  no  compulsion  ? — I  believe  that  the  ryot 
would  act  according  to  his  own  interest.  It  the 
compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  zemindar  was 
more  profitable  to  liiin  than  the  contrary,  I  believe 
he  would  comply. 

848.  Would  it  not  be  worth  the  ryot's  while 
to  cultivate  a  small  portion  of  his  lands  with 
indigo,  in  order  to  please  his  landlord? — I  believe 
it  would  be,  in  order  to  escape  from  inconve- 
niences ;  and  hitherto  the  ryots  have  been  doing 
so  from  that  motive. 

849.  Are  there  not  many  estates  on  which  the 
ryots  would,  notwithstanding  an  option  being 
allowed  to  them,  and  notw  ithstanding  their  being 
made  perfectly  free  agents,  still  continue  to  culti- 
vate indigo  in  order  to  please  their  landlord*?—! 
believe  they  would  cultivate  a  small  quantity  for 
a  kind,  considerate,  and  just  landlord. 

850.  Are  there  not  many  such  landlords  among 
the  indigo  planters? — 1  believe  there  are  many 
among  the  indigo  planters  who  most  decidedly 
disapprove  of  the  present  system,  and  if  they  had 
it  in  their  power,  would  put  it  on  a  differeut  and 
more  satisfactory  footing,  and  prove  kind,  consi- 
derate, and  just  landlords ;  but  individually  they 
have  not  the  power  to  amend  the  system. 

851.  Do  not  such  men  manage  somehow  to 
keep  these  indigo  tenants  tolerably  well  con- 
tented ? — I  do  know  some  such ;  but  as  soon  as 
they  can,  they  leave  indigo  planting  for  some 
other  pursuit.  The  past  discontent  of  the  ryoti 
has  spread  even  into  concerns  where  the  planter 
had  been  acting  more  considerately  than  in 
others. 

852.  Previous  to  the  present  disturbances,  do 
you  know  whether  there  was  anvthing  iu  the 
condition  of  the  police  which  impeded  indigo  cul- 
tivation, or  has  aggravated  what  you  consider  to 
be  the  evils  of  the  present  system? — I  am  not 
aware  of  anything  regarding  the  police  that  I 
should  consider  as  an  impediment  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  indigo.  I  believe  that  many  native  jwlice 
officials  have  been  open  to  bribes  from  planter* 
I  believe  that  the  small  number  of  European 
officials  gave  the  planters  a  large  sphere  ol  inde- 
pendent action  ot  which  great  use  was  made.  I 
have  also  been  informed  that,  generally  speaking, 
the  darogas  and  other  native  officials  were  afraid 
of  the  planters,  as  in  some  cases  such  officers  had 
been  removed  on  <the  representation  of  the 
planters. 

853.  If  the  organization  or  discipline  of  the 
jwlice  had  been  other  than  what  it  is,  would  any 
change  have  arisen  in  the  system  of  indigo  plant- 
ing ? — If  the  police  had  been  more  efficient  and 
of  higher  morale  and  independence,  I  believe 
considerable  changes  would  have  been  the  inevit- 
able consequence,  such  as  security  of  property 
and  person  of  the  ryots,  and  higher  reinuneffltwn 
for  tne  indigo  cultivation. 

854.  Within  your  knowledge  and  experience, 
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have  the  planters  been  much  in  the  habit  of  ob- 
taining assistance  from  the  police? — I  believe 
they  have. 

85  5.  Have  the  police  generally  rendered  a  fair 
amount  of  support  to  the  indigo  planters  ?  —My 
own  impression  is  that  the  planters  have  received 
a  fair  amount  of  assistance  from  the  police. 

856.  On  the  other  hand,  do  you  consider  that 
the  police  have  rendered,  on  the  whole,  a  fair 
amount  of  protection  to  the  ryots? — Xo  ;  I  think 
the  ryots  have  been  sadly  neglected  by  the  po- 
lice. Siuce  the  disturbances,  the  native  police 
have  been  of  much  more  help  to  the  ryots  than 
before. 

857.  On  the  whole,  do  you  consider  that  the 
planters  have  received,  previous  to  the  dis- 
turbances, a  fair  amount  of  eupj)ort  from  the 
magistrates? — As  far  as  my  observations  go,  I 
think  they  have. 

858.  On  the  other  hand,  do  you  consider  that 
adequate  notice  has  been  generally  taken  by  the 
magisterial  authorities  of  the  complaint*  of  the 
ryots? — I  do  not  think  that  adequate  notice  has 
been  taken.    I  lav  stress  on  the  word  adequate. 

859.  Mr.  Sale.]  It  has  been  stated  that  there 
has  been  a  etroug  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  magis- 
trates against  plautcrs,  and  in  favour  of  the  ryots ; 
as  far  as  your  observations  go,  do  you  think  this 
correct? — I  have  never  known  of  any  such  pre- 
judice; I  have  known  civilians  stand  up  for  the 
just  rights  of  the  cultivators,  which  exposed  them 
to  the  charge  of  being,  prejudiced  against  the 
planters. 

860.  Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  seeing 
exactly  the  origin  of  the  contract  between  planter 
and  ryot  ? — I  never  was  present  when  a  contract 
was  made,  but  from  ryots  who  had  just  received 
advances,  I  have  learnt  that  in  their  cases  the 
amin  was  sent  to  the  village  to  call  them  to  ap- 
pear at  the  factory  on  a  certain  day,  telling  them 
that  they  would  receive  advances.  The  new 
ryots  appearing  had  their  names  entered  in  the 
books,  and  the  amount  of  advances  was  also 
written  and  handed  over  to  them  at  the  rate  of 
two  rupees  a  becgali,  and  with  that  the  ryot  was 
dismissed.  Tlus  refers  to  ryots  who  received  new 
advances. 

861.  Mr.  Ferguston.]  Did  I  gather  from  your 
evidence  ycrterday,  that  before  the  late  dis- 
turbances there  were  practically  neither  courts  of 
justice  nor  police,  in  the  interior  where  you  re- 

1  ? — It  was  almost  so.    In  the  last  14  months 
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a  new  sub-division  has  been  added  in 
hudnh,  and  also  another  in  Kurimporc. 

862.  Do  not  you  think  that  if  an  agitation  was 
got  up  among  the  ryota  not  to  j>ay  rent,  by 
quoting  certain  clauses  of  Act  X.  of  1859,  it 
would  be  as  successful  as  this  agitation  against 
indigo  ? — I  have  seen  no  sign  of  such  agitation  to 
refuse  their  lawful  rents,  nor  do  I  expect  the 
ryots  would  refuse  to  pay  their  just  dues;  I  do 
not  think  they  would  attempt  it. 

863.  You  stated  that  you  thought  the  morality 
of  planter  and  civilians  to  be  on  about  a  par;  do 
you  wiidi  to  modify  your  statement  in  any  way? 
— I  have  had  very  little  opportunity  of  com- 
paring cither,  not  having  had  much  acquaintance 
with  civilians. 

864.  Do  you  consider  that  the  lives  and  morals 
of  indigo  planters  living  in  your  neighbourhood, 
are  other  than  the  lives  ancl  morals  of  European 
gentlemen  living  on  their  estates  at  home  ? — I 
cannot  make  a  comparison  between  the  two, 
especially  as  regards  England. 

865.  Baboo  t'hunder  Mohun  Chatterjce.]  Are 
not  all  the  best  lands  taken  by  the  planters  for 
indigo,  and  all  sort*  of  inferior  land  left  for  the 
ryot*  for  their  different  crops? — I  believe  it  is  so. 

866.  Out  of  1,000  becgahs  of  land,  what  pro- 
portion would  you  consider  the  best  lauds?— It 
is  very  difficult  for  mc  to  eay,  as  I  have  not  di- 
rected my  attention  to  this  subject 

867.  There  arc  hath  chittis  and  an  abstract  of 
account  of  niuc  Christian  ryota  with  the  Nis- 
chindi]K>rc  concern  which  you  produced,  showing 
a  loss  to  the  ryots  from  lis.  9.  15.  to  lis.  18.  14. 
each;  do  you  not  think  that  if  these  ryots  are 
obliged  to  continue  cultivating  indigo,  it  will  in- 
volve them  more  and  more  in  debt  every  year? — 
If  the  present  system  should  continue,  it  would 
certainlv  involve  them  in  greater  debt,  and  even- 
tually tlicy  might  be  reduced  to  penury  and  day 
lal>our. 

868.  President.]  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of 
the  exact  feeling  of  the  ryots  towards  the  Govern- 
ment regarding  this  indigo  question  ? — The  ryots 
are  now  looking  for  the  action  of  Government, 
and  confidently  expect  that  they  will  obtain  re- 
dress of  their  grievances,  but  they  declare  that  if 
they  are  disappointed,  the  consequences  will  be 
terrible.  Tins  is  not  my  imagination;  I  only 
state  what  I  have  heard.  This  feeling  does  not 
evist  in  Kapasdanga,  but  I  liave  heard  of  its  ex- 
istence from  persons  from  all  parts  of  the  district. 


Rev. 


ao,  May 
i860. 


Reverend  J.  II.  Anderson,  Baptist  Missionary,  of  Churamankatty,  Jessore,  called  in  ;  and 

Examined" on  oath. 


869.  President.']  Will  you  state  to  the  Com- 
mission what  opportunity  you  have  had  in  Jessore 
or  elsewhere,  of  ascertaining  the  feelings  of  the 
ryot*? — I  have  resided  about  five  and  a  half  year* 
in  the  Jessore  district,  two  years  of  which  I  spent 
at  Jhingcrgatchia  where  there  was  ai  indigo 
factory."  The  last  four  years  I  have  travelled 
about  the  e-outhern  and  western  parts  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  in  the  south-east  of  Xuddea,  where 
there  arc  several  out-factories  belonging  to  the 
Bengal  Indigo  Company.  I  speak  Bengali  flu- 
ently, and  have  had  frequent  occasions  to  speak 
to  the  ryot*  cultivating  indigo. 

870.  Can  you  state  whether  that  cultivation  is 
unpopular  and  unprofitable ;  and  if  so,  can  you 
tell  us  from  what  particular  reason,  such  as 
oppression  or  injustice  committed  against  the 
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ryots,  the  irksome  or  harassing 
cultivation,  or  any  other  cause  ?- 


nature  of  the 
-I  have  heard 
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very  few  complaints  from  Mr.  Mackenzie's  ryots 
of  Jhingcrgatchia.  I  have  reason  to  believe  his 
ryots  arc  treated  with  great  fairness  and  kind- 
ness; a  large  quantity  of  medicine  is  dispensed 
to  the  sick,  a  school  has  been  established  where, 
I  believe,  nearly  100  boys  receive  instruction, 
and  on  account  of  his  benevolent  feelings  towards 
the  ryots,  many  of  them  speak  very  well  of  him, 
but  they  give  an  altogether  different  character  of 
his  predecessor.  Also  in  the  Nuddca  districts, 
the  ryots  everywhere  complain  of  the  unjust  and 
cruel  treatment  to  which  thev  arc  subjected.  At 
one  village  I  have  observed  the  ruins  of  two  or 
three  houses  which  have  been  abandoned  by  the 
ryots  to  escape  from  the  oppression  which  they 
F  3  had 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE 


Rev.  /.  JZ,  h*d  suffered.  In  another  village  I  met  with  a 
Anderson,    numher  of  people  who  complained  that  they  were 

  seized  and  sent  about  from  factory  to  factory,  in 

«o  May     order  to  beat  the  plant  in  the  vats,  and  that  they 
i 86b.       received  nothing  for  their  labour.    At  another 

}>lace  I  was  told  by  the  ryots  that  they  were 
breed  to  beat  the  indigo  for  two  or  three  months, 
and  were  sent  away  with  a  remuneration  of  two 
rupees  each.  1  remember  that  in  two  villages  it 
was  said,  "  Save  us  from  the  oppression  of  the 
planters,  and  then  we  may  become  Christian!"." 
On  one  occasion  I  was  on  a  visit  to  a  gentleman 
residing  on  the  banks  of  the  Kubbaduck,  and 
while  there,  a  ryot  of  the  village  of  Bnzeckaphur 
came  and  entreated  the  gentleman  to  do  what  he 
could  to  render  him  help.  He  asserted  that  his 
house  had  been  plundered,  and  that  he  and  his 
brother  were  driven  away  from  their  homestead 
by  the  planter's  people.  He  happened  to  men- 
tion that  a  Christian  named  Ameer  Mulliek,  who 
had  become  a  convert  to  Christianity,  under  the 
religious  teaching  of  Mr.  Sage,  and  who  had 
been  baptized  by  Mr.  Foy,  the  chaplain  of 
Jessore,  that  thiB  man  and  his  family  of  seven 
children  had  been  forced  to  leave  their  abode, 
which,  on  being  deserted,  was  broken  down  by 
the  agents  of  the  planter,  as  Mr.  Foy  had  left 
the  Jessorc  district  a  short  time  before.  I  pro- 
ceeded to  the  sj>ot  in  company  with  Ameer  Mul- 
liek, and  found  that  the  statement  made  to  me 
was  correct.  The  said  Amccr  Mulliek  was  a 
respectable  gantidar ;  some  HO  families  of  ryots 
belonged  to  the  ganti.  He  had  lived  in  a 
pucka  house  surrounded  by  high  pucka  walls, 
within  which  two  or  three  kutcha  houses  were 
situated.  Outside  this  wall  two  galas  or  barns  and 
a  stable  had  stood.  The  whole  place  was  a  j>cr- 
fect  ruin.  I  8j>oke  to  one  or  two  individuals  in 
the  locality,  but  scarcely  any  one  ventured  to 
reply  to  me.  A  remark  of  one  man  who  spoke 
to  me  while  I  was  standing  on  the  ruin  implied 
that  the  planter's  agents  had  destroyed  the 
property.  About  the  same  time  a  cose  of  the 
Goaltolli  Mitters  caaio  under  my  notice;  their 
evidence  has  recently  been  taken  by  this  Commis- 
sion. I  have  not  been  on  the  spot,  but  the 
circumstances  that  I  have  witnessed  in  another  vil- 
lage, together  with  the  fact  that  the  injustice  com- 
mitted to  the  Goaltolli  gantidars  is  notorious  for 
many  miles  round  convince  me  of  the  truth  of  the 
case.  In  connexion  with  the  Sindoori  concern, 
in  addition  to  cases  of  oppression,  which  I  know 
of  by  hearsay,  I  desire  to  mention  a  case  of  in- 
justice practised  upon  a  family  of  Christians  re- 
siding on  the  property  attached  to  the  Sindoori 
concern ;  it  occurred  several  years  ago ;  the  facts 
are  briefly  these: — About  150  head  of  cattle  were 
carried  olf.  A  gola  was  plundered,  and  some  rice 
then  standing  in  the  ficlu  was  cut  down  and  taken 
off.  In  addition  to  the  afore-mentioned  causes 
the  unpopularity  of  indigo  cultivation  is  attri- 
butable to  many  other  causes.  On  some  indigo 
estates  a  large  number  of  ryots  have  been  working 
for  a  scries  of  years  on  a  single  advance.  In  re- 
gard to  this  subject,  I  have  made  particular  en- 
quiries, and  have  been  generally  assured  that  this 
statement  is  correct,  so  that  in  "fact  the  labour  of 
the  poorer  peasantry  is  scarcely  at  all  remunera- 
tive. The  process  of  cultivation,  as  described  to 
me  by  the  ryots,  is  as  follows : — When  a  planter 
obtains  possession  of  an  ijara  or  lease,  the  factory 
servants  arc  sent  out  to  say,  "  Our  sahib  has  taken 
this  ijara ;  you  must  sow  indigo."  Thereafter 
some  of  the  principal  ryots  are  summoned  to  the 


factory ;  advances  are  given  to  them,  from  which 
the  detcan  and  the  karani,  or  writer,  have  to  be 
feed  ;  when  shortly  after  he  amins  kkalassii  pro- 
ceed to  the  lands  of  the  ryots  in  order  to  mark  off 
the  land  to  be  sown.  They  select  spots  con- 
tiguous to  the  ryot's  houses,  where  they  are  ac- 
customed to  sow  their  vegetables,  and  only  io  the 
event  of  their  giving  a  gratuity  to  these  men  will 
they  listen  to  anv  remonstrance.  They  complain, 
moreover,  that  the  measurement  is  an  unjust  one. 
When  the  plant  becomes  fit  for  cutting  they  are 
forced  to  give  up  their  carts  and  their  boats  to 
transport  the  plant  to  the  factory.  They  are 
forced  to  work  at  the  pumps,  and  where  Bovua 
coolies  or  labourers  from  the  hills  are  scarce,  low 
caste  rvots  arc  made  to  beat  the  indigo  in  the 
vats.  They  complain,  too,  of  the  heavy  fines  to 
which  they  are  subjected,  in  the  event  of  their 
cattle  straying  into  plots  of  indigo.  Illegal  de- 
tention is  also  a  matter  of  complaint.  When  the 
ryots  should  receive  at  the  end  of  the  reason  the 
alleged  value  of  their  crops,  it  comes  to  them  with 
so  many  deductions  that  the  amount  they  really 
receive  is  a  small  pittance.  From  these  causes 
I  am  of  opinion  that  indigo  cultivation  is  un- 
popular and  unprofitable  to  the  ryots. 

871.  Have  you  any  personal  knowledge  of  any 
graver  acts  of' oppression,  such  aa  house  burning, 
severe  beating,  or  wounding,  or  outrages  on 
women  ? — No,  I  have  no  personal  knowledge 
from  sufferers,  but  have  only  heard  from  third 
parties. 

872.  Mr.  Sale.^  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the 
amins  systematically  take  the  lands  near  the  ryots' 
houses  to  sow  indigo,  or  is  it  a  device  for  them  to 
extort  money  from  them  ? — I  have  seen  indigo 
growing  almost  at  the  doors  of  the  ryots'  houses, 
but  of  course  the  indigo  grown  near  the  ryota' 
houses  forms  but  a  mere  traction  of  the  amount 
sown. 

873.  President."]  In  the  instances  of  the  oppres- 
sion you  have  mentioned,  was  any  complaint 
made  to  the  authorities,  and  do  you  thiuk  that 
the  planter  and  the  ryot  respectively  meet  with 
fair  play  at  the  hands  of  the  police  in  the  courts  1 
— In  the  case  of  the  gantidar  or  small  proprietor, 
Ameer  Mulliek,  to  whom  I  have  referred,  1  un 
told  that  complaints  were  made  on  two  occasions. 
In  one  case  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  Mo- 
fussil  manager  of  the  Bengal  Indigo  Company, 
he  being  then  an  honorary  magistrate,  but  the 
complaining  parties  thought  it  fruitless  to  pursue 
the  complaint,  as  they  considered  the  gentleman 
implicated  in  the  case  through  lus  own  (servants. 
In  another  case  they  appealed  to  the  collector  of 
the  Kishnagur  district,  who  referred  the  com- 
plaint to  his  deputy,  and  the  complainant  obtained 
a  decree,  but  the  case  has  bceu  appealed.  This 
case  was  quite  recent,  and  must  have  been  under 
the  new  Act  for  rents ;  I  mean  Act  X.  of  1859. 
I  have  no  reason  to  think  the  planter  is  unlaw- 
fully dealt  with  by  the  magisterial  authorities, 
nor  by  the  police,  but  I  do  not  think  that  the 
wrongs  of  the  ryot  are  properly  recorded  by 
either. 

874.  Has  not  the  establishment  of  new  sub- 
divisions made  justice  more  accessible  to  every 
one  ?— Until  very  recently  there  has  been  no  de- 
puty magistrate  stationed*  within,  I  should  think, 
a  distance  of  25  miles  from  the  villages  of  Kan- 
poor  and  Goaltolli.  The  Kalaroa  magistrate  re- 
sides about  30  miles  from  the  above  sjiot,  but  I 
think  we  greatly  need  an  additional  number  of 
magistrates  in  sub-divisions,  and  I  think  that  the 
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acts  of  injustice  to  which  I  have  referred  may  bo 
in  a  considerable  measure  ascribed  to  the  absence 
of  magistrates  in  sub-divisions. 

875.  Baboo  Cliunder  Mohun  Chatterjee.]  Do 
you  not  know  that  the  factory  people  commit  many 
acts  of  oppression  on  the  ryots  in  many  ways, 
such  as  forcibly  taking  away  their  milch  cows, 
cutting  their  bamboos  and  other  trees,  taking 
away  their  sugar-cane  and  other  fruit*  and  vege- 
tables without  paying  for  them  ? — I  have  heard 
of  milch  cows  and  goats  being  forcibly  taken  to 
indigo  factories;  of  cows  being  kept  as  long  as 
they  give  milk,  and  then  restored  to  their  owners. 
I  believe  the  price  of  the  goats  ig  paid  by  the 
planters,  but  that  the  servants  cheat  them  of  a 
portion  of  the  amount  which  they  ought  to  re- 
ceive. I  have  heard  of  fowls  being  token  to  the 
factory,  and  being  paid  for  by  the  servants  at  the 
rate  of  two  pice  each.  Prices  vary  in  different 
parts  of  the  districts,  but  I  apprehend  that  in  no 
part  could  a  fowl  be  purchased  for  less  than  one 


like  is  due  either  to  any  perwannas  issued  by  the 
magistrate,  or  to  the  preaching  of  missionaries? — 
I  think  that  the  dislike  is  antecedent  to  the  issue 
of  any  perwanna,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  mis- 
sionary influence  in  any  part  of  the  country  has 
had  anything  to  do  with  it. 

882.  Mr.  Ferpuison.]  But  do  you  think  the 
late  manifestation  of  the  dislike  has  been  the 
consequence  of  the  pertcanna  issued  from  Kala- 
h  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  is  in  a  great  measure  to 
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876.  Do  not  the  planters  employ1  club  men  to 
commit  affrays  ? — I  have  heard  again  and  again 
of  lattials  being  employed.  Before  the  present 
proprietor  of  the  Jhingergatchea  concern  resided 
there,  I  am  told  that  a  body  of  some  50  up- 
country  men  were  retained  for  a  period  by  his 
predecessor. 

877.  Mr.  Fergruson.]  Are  you  not  aware  that 
that  former  proprietor  of  Jhingcrgatchia  had 
charge  of  the  extensive  estates  of  the  Raja  of 
Jessore,  and  consequently  had  to  keep  a  good 
number  of  men  to  collect  rents,  carry  money, 
&c.  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  such  was  the  case, 
but  I  know  that  some  men  of  that  description 
were  discharged  by  the  present  proprietor  be- 
cause one  of  them  used  threatening-language  to- 
wards Mr.  Mackenzie.  I  may  add  that  men  of 
this  stamp  were  employed  in  plundering  the 
house  of  a  talookdar  of  the  name  of  Abdool 
Miyan.  This  took  place  during  the  residence  of 
the  former  manager. 

878.  Have  you  heard  of  similar  acts  of  oppres- 
sion, such  as  you  have  related  about  the  planters, 
being  attributed  to  zemindars? — I  have  frequently 
heard  of  such  cases,  and  have  had  proof  which 
has  quite  satisfied  me  of  their  reality. 

879.  President.]  Do  you  think  that  those  acts 
of  oppression  to  which  you  have  referred  are 
generally  perpetrated,  or  are  they  confined  to  a 
minority  of  the  planters  ? — Yes,  the  acts  of  grave 
oppression  to  which  I  have  adverted  are,  I  think, 
confined  to  a  small  minority. 

880.  Then  are  we  to  understand  that  the  ge- 
neral dislike  to  indigo  arises  from  its  unproduc- 
tiveness, and  because  the  cultivation  is  made  irk- 
«ome  or  harassing  to  the  ryot  ? — The  dislike  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  both  causes. 

881.  Do  you  think  that  any  portion  of  the  dis- 


be  ascribed  to  it. 

883.  President]  Do  you  think  anything  could 
be  done  to  render  indigo  planting  more  popular 
to  the  ryot  ? — I  think  that  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  the  power  of  the  native  zemindars  should  be 
curtailed.  If  this  were  done,  the  power  of  the 
planters'  zemindars  would  consequently  be  cur- 
tailed, and  also  the  native  zemindars'  interference 
with,  and  influence  over,  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil,  would,  to  some  extend  at  least,  be  abridged. 

884.  Baboo  Ckunder  Mohun  Chatterjee.]  What 
are  the  powers  that  the  native  zemindar  possesses, 
and  which  would  you  like  to  see  curtailed? — 
They  have  the  power  of  preventing  ryots  from 
seeking  legal  redress  from  the  constituted  autho- 
rities. They  are,  in  fact,  accustomed  to  summon 
the  ryots  to  their  cutcherries  on  any  pretext 
whatever,  and  consequently  they  are  abie  to  find, 
and  actually  do  find  them,  and  keep  them  in 
custody,  lu  addition  to  this,  they  have  the 
power  of  exacting  money  from  the  ryots,  which 
they  do  to  a  large  extent. 

885.  Are  you  not  aware  that  certain  Acta 
|>assed  last  year  by  the  legislature,  have  com- 
pletely curtailed  the  powers  of  the  zemindars, 
who  abused  those  powers  ? — I  am  aware  of  the 
enactment;  but  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the 
great  bulk  of  the  ryots  in  many  parts,  it  has  re- 
mained inoperative,  and  1  greatly  question  whe- 
ther it  will  afford  relief  to  the  ryots  generally. 

886.  What  would  you  propose  then  ? — I  think 
that  the  right  of  the  ryot  to  justice  and  protection 
is  paramount  to  any  claims  springing  out  of  class 
legislation ;  and  moreover,  that  zemindary  powers 
having  been  greatly  abused,  no  breach  of  faith 
on  the  part  of  the  Government,  I  think,  would 
result  from  an  alteration  in  the  perpetual  settle- 
ment being  effected. 

887.  Mr.  Sale.]  Do  you  not  think  that  simple 
courts,  and  a  greater  number  of  them,  with  the 
laws  already  enacted  for  the  ryots,  would  render 
them  greater  service? — Unquestionably  they 
would. 

888.  Baboo  Chunder  Mohun  Chatterjee.]  You 
Btated  that  the  ryots  of  certain  villages  said,  that 
if  you  save  us  from  the  planters  we  may  become 
Christians;  have  you  ever  baptised  any  on  those 
conditions? — Certainly  not;  I  could  not  for  a 

such  foolish  proposals. 


Rev.  J.  II. 
Anderson. 


ag  May 
i860. 


[Commission  adjourned  at  6  P.  M. 
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Thursday,  Zlst  May  1860. 


PRESENT : 

TV.  S.  Seton-Kabr,  Esq.,  c.  8.,  President. 

Members: — R.  Temple,  Esq.,  c.  s.,  W.  F.  Fergusson,  Esq.,  Reverend  J.  Sale, 
Baboo  Chunder  Mohun  Chattcrjce. 


The  Reverend  J.  G.  LlNCKE,  called  in ;  and  Examined  on  oath. 


Rev.  J.  G.       889.  Prexident]  Win.  you  please  state  to  the 
Limcke.      Commission  the  parts  of  the  Kishnagur  or  other 

  districts  in  which  you  have  heen  stationed,  and 

31  May     vrh&t  opportunities  you  have  had  of  ascertaining 
i860.       the  feelings  of  the  ryots?— I  have  heen  stationed 
in  Solo  and  Rollohnorc  Missions ;  the  latter  is 


ryot  six  rupees  in  the  weeding.  They  have 
many  and  grievous  complaints  about  ilic  factory 
amlas.  If  the  ryot  happen  to  have  a  balance  in 
his  favour,  he  has  no  chance  of  carrying  it  home, 
and  I  have  even  known  of  more  than  one  case  in 
which  the  ryot  has  been  obliged  to  pay  the  amla 


near  the  Ruttonpore  concern.    I  have  had  many    from  his  own  pocket,  over  and  above  his  balances. 

They  also  complain  that  the  planters  take  their 
labour  for  carting,  &c,  for  less  than  the  market 
value.  They  generally  give  them  three  rupees 
advance  for  a  cart,  bullock,  and  man  |)er  month, 
which  is  often  all  they  get ;  I  believe  the  right 
price  is  four  annas  a  day,  or  seven  rupees  eight 
annas  a  month ;  that  is  what  I  have  to  pay  myself. 
A  man  complained  to  inc  a  short  time  ago  in 
Solo,  saying  "  that  he  had  been  made  to  work  fur 
three  months,  on  one  rupee  advance ;  at  the  end 
of  that  period,  when  the  accounts  were  made  up, 
he  was  obliged  to  refund  11  annas;  this  i*  what  I 
understood  the  man  to  say,  but  I  did  not  inquire 
into  the  particulars  of  the  case.  Resides  the  above 
complaints,  a  nioulvce,  from  a  neighbouring 
village  of  Ragvan,  complained  that  a  number  of 
lus  bamboo  trees  were  felled  for  the  factor)-, 
without  his  consent,  and  without  remuneration. 
1  never  heard  complaiuts  of  cutting  mango  and 
jack  trees. 

891.  Resides  the  instances  stated,  have  you  any 
personal  knowledge  of  any  more  serious  acts  of 
oppression,  such  as  taking  away  cattle,  wounding 
or  ueating,  destroying  or  burning  houses,  kidnap- 
ping and  confinement  for  long  periods,  or  out- 
rages on  women? — Of  the  first  I  have  two 
instances  within  my  personal  knowledge.  About 
three  or  four  years  ago,  either  in  1856  or  1857, 
a  number  of  cattle  had  been  taken  away  belong- 
ing to  Christians  in  the  neighbouring  village  dur- 
ing the  day  time;  the  people  came  and  complained 

to  me,  and  I  wrote  to  the  planter  remonstrating, 
it.  •   1  •  1  t  1  l  1  :  .:_c  1  . 


and  frequent  opportunities  of  spenking  with  the 
ryots,  aa  well  as  have  had  requests  to  intercede 
for  them  with  the  planters. 

890.  Then  have  you  perceived  any  growing 
dislike  of  late  towards  the  cultivation  of  indigo, 
on  the  part  of  the  ryots ;  and  if  so,  can  you  state 
from  what  causes  the  disinclination  arises  ? — The 
dislike  has  always  existed,  but  has  greatly  in- 
creased of  late;  the  causes  are  numerous  and 
various  indeed.  In  particular,  for  the  last  three 
years,  the  ryots  have  told  me  that  the  oppression 
on  the  part  of  the  planters  has  been  on  the  in- 
crease. The  ryots  say  that  they  have  been  obliged 
to  pay  more  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  indigo, 
in  ploughing,  weeding,  &c,  for  the  last  three 
years,  than  formerly,  to  the  detriment  of  their 
own  rice  crops,  as  they  are  not  allowed  to  attend 
to  their  own  lands  till  the  indigo  sowing  is 
finished.  The  time  for  sowing  rice  and  indigo 
comes  together,  and  although  the  ryot  may  ma- 
nage to  sow  a  little  rice,  yet  aa  no  time  is  given 
them  to  weed  it,  the  crop  seriously  suffers.  Also 
they  complain  very  much  of  being  obliged  to  sow 
more  land  than  they  formerly  did.  A  man  who 
has  ten  beegahs  of  land,  is  often  obliged  to  sow 
two  with  indigo,  and  when  he  has  a  complete 
plough,  1.  <?.,  four  bullocks  is  made  to  sow  three 
ocegahs.  Sometimes  a  man  has  neither  ploughs 
nor  bullocks,  but  if  he  plant  turmeric,  he  is  also 
obliged  to  sow  indigo ;  he  is  obliged  to  break  the 
ground  with  the  mattock,  and  to  hire  people  to 
weed  the  land  for  him.    In  fact  he  has  to  do 

every  thing  himself,  or  hire  people  to  do  it  for  him.  He  in  reply  said,  I  had  been  misinformed ;  where- 
Thcre  is  a  man  in  Rollobpore  now  in  this  con-  upon  I  replied  with  a  statement  of  the  name*  of 
dition,  having  neither  ploughs  nor  bullocks,  who  the  people  who  had  taken  the  cattle  away,  such 
is  in  the  habit  of  cultivating  turmeric,  and  there-  as  factory  servants  and  lattiah.  Failing  redresu, 
fore  he  is  made  to  sow  one  Deegah  of  indigo ;  this  I  wrote  to  the  proprietor ;  I  did  not  refer  the 
man  is  personally  known  to  me.  Another  com-  matter  to  the  magistrate  or  police  ;  some  of  the 
plaint  is,  that  the  ryot  gets  his  lands  from  the  cattle  have  only  recently  been  got  back  by  acci- 
planter,  measured  out  to  him  by  one  kind  of  dent.  And  the  second  instance  is  this :  cattle  had 
measure,  whilst  the  planter  takes  "the  same  land  again  been  taken  away  from  another  village,  the 
from  the  ryot  for  indigo  cultivation,  by  another  zemindar  of  which  village  wrote  to  me,  asking  me 
measure,  which  is  considerably  larger ;  the  planter  to  see  what  I  could  do.  I  have  that  letter  tothu 
also  chooses  the  land  himself.  The  ryots  say  the  day,  as  also  the  statement  of  the  ehowkidar,  *s 
eight  cart  loads  do  not  give  them  four  bundles ;    well  as  of  the  burkundazes  stationed  at  a  phone. 


I  believe  the  ryot  expects  a  cart  load  to  be  a 
bundle.  The  weeding  for  the  last  three  years 
has  been  very  expensive ;  the  planter  has  insisted 
that  the  land  must  be  weeded,  so  as  to  be  "  aa 
clean  as  his  hand."    I  have  seen  an  account  for  a 


I  could  do  nothing  with  the  planter,  so  the 
zemindar  made  a  complaint  to  the  Daroga  or  the 
magistrate,  I  don't  recollect  which.  The  Daroza 
came,  but  unfortunately  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
wrong  party  ;  he  made  a  statement  contrary  to 


beegah  of  planter's  measurement,  which  cost  the    the  zemindar's  statement,  consequently  the  case 
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was  dropped.  I  believe  the  zemindar's  statement 
to  be  true,  from  the  tenor  of  the  conversation  I 
had  with  the  ryots  with  whom  I  spoke,  but  I 
cannot  say  that  they  were  the  actual  sufferers ; 
in  this  case  I  did  not  write  to  the  planter.  The 
zemindar,  the  chowkidar,  and  burkundazcs  agree- 
ing together  in  the  tenor  of  the  conversation  with 
the  ryots,  made  me  believe  this  statement  to  be 
true.  As  regards  beating,  at  the  time  the  cattle 
were  carried  off  two  men  were  beaten  by  the 
factory  people  because  they  tried  to  prevent  their 
cattle  being  taken  away ;  these  two  men  were 
carried  off  to,  and  were  not  seen  from  the  18th 
March  to  the  31st  May ;  I  remember  the  circum- 
stance well,  as  they  were  two  of  my  Christians. 
When  they  came  back  I  saw  scars  on  tho  head 
of  one  of  them,  where  the  hair  had  not  grown. 
The  other  was  an  old  man,  and  was  not  beaten 
quite  so  severely ;  he  had  a  wound  behind  his 
ear.  The  younger  of  the  two  told  me  the  names 
of  the  various  factories  to  which  they  were  car- 
ried, and  could  point  them  out  if  necessary.  They 
were  first  bound  by  both  bauds,  afterwards  by  one 
hand,  and  then  with  a  rope  round  their  waist.  In 
this  instance  also  I  wrote  at  once  to  the  planter, 
begging  him  as  their  pastor,  to  set  them  free. 
Their  families  said,  "  We  don't  care  about  the 
cattle  ;  restore  us  our  husband  and  father."  I 
said  I  wrote  to  the  planter,  but  got  no  answer ; 
this  occurred  in  1856  or  1857.  I  wrote  also  to 
the  magistrate  who  in  reply  said,  that  he  could 
not  entertain  such  a  complaint  without  the  com- 
plainant appearing,  so  I  gave  the  brother  a  letter 
to  the  magistrate.  I  don't  know  how  matters 
ended. 

892.  Mr.  Fergussun.]  Can  you  give  any  reason 
for  the  proceedings  of  the  planter  with  regard  to 
the  zemindar  and  the  people  ( — I  believe  there 
was  a  quarrel  between  the  planter  and  zemindar. 
The  planter  wanted  to  have  the  lease  of  certain 
villages,  and  for  some  years  there  was  a  dispute 
between  them  ;  at  last  the  zemindar  was  obliged 
to  yield.  I  think  the  planter  gave  these  people 
trouble,  because  they  were  the  ryots  of  the  zemin- 
dar. "When  there  is  a  dispute  between  planter 
and  zemindar,  the  ryot  invariably  suffers.  In 
connexion  with  this  dispute  for  two  successive 
years,  a  cordon  was  drawn  perhaps  for  two 
months  or  more  at  a  time,  between  the  planter's 
and  the  zemindar's  village,  and  all  communication 
was  stopped  between  tliem.  There  was  a  large 
haul  in  the  zemindar's  village,  and  a  small  one  in 
the  planters,  and  people  could  not  pass  from  one 
haut  to  another ;  our  Christians,  living  in  those 
village?,  were  not  allowed  to  come  to  church. 
Two  Christians  who  were  coming  to  a  sacra- 
mental meeting  were  stopped  in  the  way,  taken 
to  the  village  cutcherry  and  abused,  and  then  to 
the  factory,  which  is  about  two  miles  distant,  and 
back  to  the  village ;  they  were  then  laid  under  a 
fine  of  25  rupees  ;  but  having  no  money  my  catc- 
chist  became  security,  but  the  fine  was  never 
required  to  be  paid ;  I  paid  a  rupee  to  the  peada 
with  my  own  hands,  as  his  fee  for  seizing  the 
people,  instead  of  their  paying  themselves.  They 
were  carried  through  mv  village  in  charge  of  four 
lattials  and  one  chowkidar,  who  threatened  them, 
that  if  they  ventured  to  speak  they  would  be 
speared ;  there  was  no  complaint  made  to  the  ma- 
gistrate. I  wrote  to  the  planter  on  tho  case,  and 
begged  he  would  not  allow  such  treatment ;  he 
replied  that  he  was  very  busy  in  packing  indigo, 
but  would  inquire  into  !t.  I  reminded  him  of  it 
afterwards,  but  no  notice  was  ever  taken  of  it 
72—1. 
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893.  Is  there  neither  law  nor  police  in  that  Re*.  J.  Q. 
country,  to  which  you  could  apply  for  protection  IAncke. 

against  6iich  proceedings  ? — There  are  both  law   

and  authorities  in  the  country  ;  but  in  the  first  31  May 

place  the  ryots  have  not  money  to  prosecute;  i860, 
secondly,  they  are  afraid  to  be*  way -laid ;  and, 

thirdly,  have  very  seldom  got  justice  done  them. 

894.  Presidents  Will  you  please  return  to  the 
instances  referreu  to  in  my  last  question? — I 
know  another  case  of  kidnapping ;  this  happened 
on  Easter  Sunday  two  years  ago.  At  that  time 
the  planter  was  anxious  to  rase  a  cutcherry  in 
one  of  the  zemindar's  villages,  and  went  with  a 
large  force  with  everything  prepared  to  do  it,  but 
he  was  resisted  by  the  zemindar's  people.  On 
that  occasion  a  Government  chowkidar  and  his 
son  were  taken  away  ;  in  about  three  months  they 
rc-appearcd,  but  I  did  not  see  them  on  their 
return.  On  the  same  occasion  there  was  one  house 
burnt  down,  and  others  looted ;  1  was  on  the  spot 
two  days  after,  when  the  daroga  went  to  make  a 
report ;  I  saw  things  of  small  value  strewed  about 
which  had  been  thrown  away  by  the  looters  ;  I 
saw  the  ruined  homestead.  The  magistrate  inves- 
tigated the  ease  himself,  and  found  both  parties 

fuilty  ;  both  parties  were  fined  and  imprisoned, 
t  would  apj>ear  the  magistrate  judged  the  case  as 
one  of  double  affray  ;  but  my  belief  is  that  it  was 
an  attack  by  the  planter  against  the  zemindar, 
nnd  a  defence  by  the  zemindar.  The  planter's 
people  complained  that  the  house  burned  down 
was  their  cutcherry,  and  that  a  man  had  been 
killed.  I  know  that  there  was  no  cutcherry,  and 
I  believe  no  one  was  killed.  I  have  had  no  com- 
plaints made  to  me  about  outrages  on  women. 

895.  Mr.  Temple.']  Then,  on  the  whole,  you 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  such  things  ever 
occurred? — No;  that  is,  nothing  has  come  to  my 
personal  knowledge. 

896.  If  such  a  thing  had  occurred,  do  you  not 
consider  that  with  your  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  ryots,  it  would  have  come  to  your  notice  ? — I 
don't  think  it  would  have  come  to  my  notice,  as 
they  arc  most  careful  not  to  speak  on  such  sub- 
jects: once  known  that  anything  had  happened 
to  their  women,  their  caste" would  be  gone. 

897.  President.]  How  far  arc  you  from  the 
Sudder  station,  and  from  the  nearest  sub-division, 
and  do  you  think  that,  on  the  whole,  the  power  of 
obtaining  redress  is  sufficiently  accessible  to  all 
parties  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — I  am  about  20 
miles  from  the  Sudder  station,  and  about  eight 
miles  from  Hurra ;  there  is  no  regular  sub-divi- 
sion at  Hurra,  but  a  magistrate  has  lately  been 
stationed  there  temporarily.  There  is  a  thannah 
at  Hurra;  the  power  of  redress  has  not  been  suf- 
ficiently accessible  to  all  parties,  in  consequence 
of  the  great  distance  and  of  there  being  only  one 
magistrate.  For  the  zemindars  and  planters  it  is 
easy  enough  to  complain,  having  mookhti/ars  and 
other  means  at  command,  but  the  ryots  have 
neither,  and  therefore  they  have  no  help.  As  I 
said  before,  they  are  also  afraid  of  the  conse- 
quences, and  they  have  no  hope  of  redress. 

898.  Were  you  in  the  district  at  the  time  when 
planters  were  appointed  honorary  magistrates,  and 
can  you  give  us  an  idea  of  the  impression  which 
that  measure  produced  ? — I  was  there  at  the 
time;  the  impression  was  very  unfavourable 
among  the  ryota;  their  expression  was,  "  Now 
they  have  made  the  wolf  the  shepherd  of  tho 
sheep." 

899.  Mr.  Temple.]  On  the  whole,  within  your 
knowledge,  how  did  the  planters  who  were  vested 
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IUt.  J.  Q.  with  the  powers  of  honorary  magistrates,  exercise 
LuuJce.      those  functions?— On  this  point  I  have  no  per- 

sonal  knowledge. 
31  May  f  00.  Sir.  Fert/usson.']  Is  it  not  the  case  that 
i860.  planters  generally  devote  some  hours  every  day 
to  hearing  and  gettliug  disputes  between  the 
ryots,  and  that  the  ryots  most  freely  and  willingly 
resort  to  them  for  that  puq>ose?— I  believe  that 
the  planters  do  so  generally,  and  that  the  ryots 
resort  to  them  willingly,  f  heard,  particularly  at 
Shikarpore,  that  the  ryots  went  to  planters  in- 
stead of  the  moonsiffs,  so  that  the  moonsiffs  had 
no  work. 

901.  President.]  Have  you  observed  that  in 
Kishnagur  the  jungle  has  dinapixjared,  and  culti- 
vation and  population  has  increased  ;  and,  if  so, 
can  you  state  to  what  this  is  owing? — I  have  ob- 
served in  several  places  the  jungle  has  disappeared, 
as  the  planters  have  cut  it  down,  and  made  it  nij 
ahad.   I  don't  tliink  the  population  has  increased. 

902.  On  the  whole,  do  you  think  the  ryots 
better  off  in  respect  to  house,  clothing,  and  food 
on  the  estates  held  by  zemindars,  or  on  estates 
held  by  planters? — I  have  observed  no  difference ; 
but  in  the  Burdwan  district  I  think  the  villages 
arc  much  better;  there  are  more  jmckn  houses 
than  in  Kishnagur.  In  Kishnagur  you  must  go 
a  long  way  to  see  a  pucha  house,  except  what 
belongs  to  zemindars,  a  Government  servant,  or 
the  servant  of  a  factory. 

903.  Is  not  the  soil  of  Kishnagur  much  poorer 
than  that  of  the  districts  round  about  it  ? — I  am 
not  acquainted  with  Jcssorc.  In  parts  of  Kish- 
nagur there  is  a  larger  quantity  of  inferior  hind; 
on  the  whole,  I  should  think  that  it  is  inferior  to 
that  of  Burdwan. 

904.  Mr.  Sale."]  Do  you  know  of  any  other 
place  exeept  Shikaporc  in  which  the  ryots  prefer 
going  tn  the  planter  to  seek  redress  at  the  Moon- 
sifFs  Court?— No. 

90o.  Baboo  Chnnder  Mohun  Ckattcrjcc.~]  After 
hearing  the  rvots'  complaint,  do  the  planters  fine 
the  parties  who  are  wrong;  if  so,  to  what  extent? 
— I  have  never  been  present  on  such  an  occasion; 
but  I  do  believe  the  planter  fines  the  guilty 
party.  I  have  heard  of  fines  sometimes  being 
levied  on  the  whole  village  to  the  amount  of  300 
or  400  rupees. 

GOG.  Sir.  Fer</usson.~]  How  many  years  have 
you  been  at  Bofiobpore,  which  is,  I  believe,  about 
a  good  mile  from  the  Ruttonporc  factory  ? — More 
than  12  years. 

907.  &nee  when  have  you  observed  an  increase 
of  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  ryoU  to  culti- 
vate indigo  ? — I  consider  that  it  has  been  regularly 
increasing  for  some  years.  For  the  last  two  or 
three  years  the  rice  crops  have  been  bad,  and  the 
suffering  of  the  ryots  have  been  consequently 
aggravated. 

905.  Have  not  the  seasons  for  the  last  two  or 
three  years  been  very  unfavourable  for  the 
planter*  also? — I  believe  they  have  been  under 
the  average. 

909.  From  your  residing  so  close  to  Rutton- 
porc, must  you  not  have  known  any  acts  of 
oppression,  and  generally  of  all  the  proceedings 
of  the  planters  in  charge  of  that  factory  ? — I  am 
not  at  all  in  the  habit  of  inquiring  what  my 
neighbours  do,  and  only  took  notice  of  things 
when  they  were  thrust  upon  me. 

910.  Have  not  the  planters  asked  you  to  state 
to  them  any  cases  of  oppression  with  a  view  of 
redressing  them? — Yes,  Mr.  Forlong  has  done 
so. 


911.  Have  you  applied  to  him  for  redress  in 
any  act  of  oppression,  or  in  any  case  of  difficulty? 
— Yes,  I  have  done  so.  In  two  instances  I  have 
applied  to  him  in  reference  to  the  land  on  which 
our  village  stands.  He  could  not  help  me  in  the 
first  instance,  as  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  do  so; 
in  the  second,  he  has  promised  to  render  me  his 
assistance  when  the  time  conies. 

912.  Is  he  the  landlord  generally  of  your 
Christian  ryots,  and  how  many  have  you ': — Yes, 
he  is  ;  I  have  about  800  souls  altogether. 

913.  Are  they  chiefly  cultivators,  and  do  any 
of  them  cultivate  indigo? — Otherwise  they  would 
not  be  allowed  to  cultivate  anything  else. 

914.  Mr.  Sale.~]  Do  you  mean  to  say  it  is  a 
rule  of  the  concern  that  every  cultivator  is  bound 
to  cultivate  indigo? — Such  is  the  case,  and  I 
must  believe  it  is  so,  judging  from  the  common 
practice. 

915.  Mr.  Fergii*son.~\  Are  they  tenants  at  wilL 
or  have  they  potta*  for  a  certain  number  of  years, 
and  at  a  fixed  rent  ? — In  our  village  at  Bollob- 
pore,  I  believe  the  first  is  the  case ;  but  in  other 
villages  it  may  be  different. 

91G.  Do  you  think  it  would  have  been  possible 
for  other  acts  of  oppression  to  have  been  com- 
mitted at  Ruttonporc  than  those  you  have  men- 
tioned without  your  knowing  of  it? — Certainly; 
I  refer  to  what  I  have  said  before.  I  never 
inquire  into  anything  done,  except  it  be  thrust 
upon  me. 

917.  Is  your  knowledge  of  the  objection  of  the 
ryots  to  cultivate  indigo  limited  in  the  same 
way  ? — Until  withiu  the  last  six  months  it  was  so 
limited. 

918.  Mr.  Temple.}  Then,  within  the  h?i  six 
months,  have  the  ryots  generally  mentioned  freely 
in  conversation  to  you  their  objections  to  culti- 
vate?— As  I  have  said  before,  the  objections  arc 
nothing  new,  but.  have  gradually  gone  ou  increas- 
ing. But  since  the  time  the  Queen  took  the 
government,  they  have  been  hoping  for  release; 
and  as  there  is  such  a  unity  amongst  them  us  has 
never  occurred  before,  they  think  it  is  from  God, 
and  that  the  time  of  relief  is  at  hand ;  and  they 
also  look  to  this  Commission  with  grent  hope; 
but  if  they  should  be  disappointed,  none  can  tell 
what  will  be  the  consequences. 

919.  Have  you  actually  heard  the  ryots  men- 
tion sentiments  to  the  above  effect?  —  Yes,  I 
have. 

920.  Is  it  then  to  be  inferred,  that  the  ryots 
have,  at  least  within  the  last  six  mouths,  freely 
mentioned  in  conversation  their  objection*  to  you 
to  cultivate  indigo? — They  have  stated  to  me  the 
objections  they  have  always  stated,  that  is  to  say, 
the  ryots  in  my  immediate  neighbourhood  have 
always  said  the  same  thing;  but  within  that  time 
I  have  heard  it  generally  from  others  too, 

921.  U}K>n  what  objection  did  the  ryots  chiefly 
lay  stress  ? — They  sav,  "  There  is  injustice  in  this, 
there  is  injustice  in  that ;  in  fact,  injustice  in  the 
indigo  proceedings  from  beginning  to  end."  And 
in  addition  to  this,  they  have  got  a  special  and 
increased  dislike  to  it. 

922.  Has  there  been  any  special  oppression 
lately  that  should  give  cause  to  this  dislike  ? — 
No,  I  know  of  none,  but  what  I  have  said  thia 
morning,  that  for  the  last  three  years  the  burden 
of  weeding,  &c.,  has  been  very  heavy. 

923.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  in- 
fluence from  without  has  been  applied  to  the 
rvots?— No,  I  don't  know  of  any,  nor  do  I  believe 

^  9M.  Mr. 
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924.  Mr.  Fergusson.~]  Arc  you  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  the  riee  cultivation  to  be  able  to 
compare  the  results  of  it  with  that  of  indigo? — 
No,  I  am  not, 

925.  In  the  recent  difficulties  that  you  had 
with  your  congregation  when  some  of  them 
seceded  to  Roman  Catholicism,  did  you  not  re- 
ceive a^tstancc  and  support  from  the  planters  ? 
— Yes. 

926.  Did  not  Mr.  Forlon"  refuse  to  give  a  site 
to  tin;  Roman  Catholic  priest  for  his  church? — 
Yes,  I  believe  he  did  so  after  a  representation 
froni  the  Bishop,  though  in  the  first  instance  he 
ordered  it  to  be  given. 

9*27.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  planters  had 
used  their  influence  against  you  in  this  instance, 
it  would  have  materially  interfered  with  your 
success  and  with  the  prospects  of  your  mission? 
— It  would  in  the  beginning  have  certainly 
created  a  groat  confusion ;  but  the  real  succeed 
of  the  mission  is  not  in  the  hands  of  the  planters. 

928.  Mr.  Sale.']  To  say  nothing  of  the  personal 
conduct  of  the  planter,  do  you  think  that  the 
indigo  planters'  system,  as  it  now  exists,  is  favour- 
able to  the  progress  of  missions? — No,  I  do  not 
think  so ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  it  unfavour- 
able. 

929.  Still,  knowing  the  system  to  be  contrary 
to  the  interest  of  missions,  have  you  ever  at- 
tempted to  excite  any  ill-feeling  in  the  minds  of 
the  ryots  towards  the  planters? — No,  never. 

9:iO.  Do  you  know  if  the  ryots  are  harassed  by 
false  cases  being  brought  against  them,  and  by 
whom  are  those  false  cases  generally  brought? — 
Yes,  it  is  frequently  the  case,  and  particularly 
since  the  new  Act.  They  are  generally  not  made 
by  the  planter,  but  by  some  of  his  agents;  as, 
for  instance:,  in  a  recent  case  in  Raghan,  my 
neighbouring  village. 

931.  Mr.  Trmph.J  On  the  whole,  speaking 
generally,  do  you  consider  that  any  obstruction 
to  indigo  planting  has  arisen  from  the  state  of  the 
police  or  of  the  courts? — No,  I  don't  think  so; 
on  the  contrary,  the  police  is  always  ready  to 
assist  the  planter. 

932.  What  is  the  reason  of  that  ? — Money,  I 
suppose,  as  regards  the  police. 

933.  Practically,  has  the  planter  any  difficulty 
in  Slicing  a  zemindar  or  a  ryot  in  the  courts  ? — 
I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  difficulty  in 
sueing  a  zemindar ;  but  1  think  a  ryot  is  beneath 
that  kind  of  notice. 

934.  If  the  planter  does  not  sue  the  ryot  in 
court,  is  it  because  he  does  not  consider  the  ryot 
worth  that  process,  or  because  he  has  a  difficulty 
in  getting  a  decree  realised? — I  believe  the  first 
was  the  case  heretofore.  But  since  the  passing 
of  the  new  law,  the  planter  sues  anv  ryot  who  is 
in  liis  debt,  and  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the 
law  will  ruin  every  ryot  throughout  Bengal. 

935.  Previously  to  the  passing  of  the  new  law, 
had  the  planter  any  difficulty  iu  realising  from 


the  ryot  tl 


le  amou 


nt  of  a  decree  he  micht  obtain  ? 


— I  do  not  think  he  had;  but  1  have  not  much 
knowledge  of  law  proceedings. 

936.  In  your  opinion,  have  the  planters  been 
deterred  from  sueing  the  ryot  by  any  delays  in 
the  court  procedure? — The  "planters  have  always 
coniplainea  that  such  is  the  case. 

937.  Have  you  any  means  of  judging  whether 
those  complaints  were  well  founded  ? — From  the 


little  experience  I  have  had  in  these  matters,  I 
believe  that  there  is  some  foundation  for  such  a 
complaint. 

938.  But  as  the  planters  did  not  generally  sue 
the  ryots,  have  they  been  successfulin  obtaining 
their  just  dues  from  the  ryots  ? — My  impression 
is,  that  the  planter  has  the  means  of  receiving 
from  the  ryot*  what  may  be  justly  due. 

939.  On  the  whole,  cIo  you  consider  that  the 
police  have  offered  a  fair  amount  of  protection  to 
the  ryots? — No,  I  do  not  think  the  ryots  get 
from  the  police  the  full  amount  of  assistance 
which  the  law  intends. 

940.  Do  you  consider  that  the  magistrate  has 
taken  adequate  notice  of  the  complaints,  of  the 
ryots? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

941.  Do  you  think  that  close  and  clear  super- 
vision on  the  part  of  the  magistrate  could  prevent 
oppression  being  practised  on  indigo  ryots  ? — The 
magistrate  could  not  do  this,  unless  European 
officers  were  more  numerous. 

942.  Could  native  magistrates  answer  this 
purpose? — They  could,  if  they  had  moral  courage 
enough. 

943.  Do  you  consider  it  would  be  possible  for 
a  just,  kind,  and  considerate  planter  to  reconcile 
his  ryots  to  indigo  cultivation? — I  think  he  could 
do  so  by  kindness  alone. 

944.  And  this  without  making  any  material 
increase  iu  the  remuneration  to  the  ryots  ?— Yes, 
I  think  it  might  not  be  necessary  to  make  any 
great  increase;  in  the  remuneration;  but  it  would 
be  necessary  to  take  less  land  from  individual 
ryots.  It  is  not  so  much  the  price  he  gets  for 
the  indigo  as  the  quantity  of  land  taken  from  him 
that  he  regards.  It  is  consistent  with  native 
ideas  that  a  tenant  should  do  something  to  please 
his  landlord. 

945.  Then  you  consider  that  if  a  planter  were 
proprietor  of  an  estate,  each  ryot  would  be 
willing  to  cultivate  some  fractional  part  of  his 
laud  without  much  remuneration,  in  order  to 
please  the  landlord?  —  Yes,  I  think  the  ryot 
would  ;  his  only  fear  would  be  that  the  proportion 
would  increase. 

9-1(5.  Do  you  not  suppose  that  some  planters 
who  own  larjje  estates  do  manage  to  get  indigo 
without  either  oppressing  the  ryots  or  impover- 
ishing the  village?— It  may  be,  but  I  do  not 
know  of  any. 

947.  Have  you  never  known  a  planter  manage 
to  keep  his  ryots  contented  ? — Yes,  I  have  known 
one  case  in  which  a  planter  did  by  various  means 
keep  his  ryots  contented,  that  is  "to  say,  he  gave 
them  a  hhana  one  day,  a  rupee  the  next,  and  on 
the  third  built  them  a  mosque. 

948.  Do  you  believe  that  the  magistrates  ever 
entertain  any  prejudice  against  the  planter  i — I 
know  of  no  instance. 

949.  Mr.  Sale.~\  Do  you  think  a  system  which 
depends  for  its  existence  on  indulgence  on  one 
hand,  or  terror  on  the  other,  is  a  good  system  in 
any  country  1 — Certainly  not. 

950.  Baboo  Chunder  SMiun  Chatterjir.~\  You 
stated  that  a  native  magistrate  would  answer  if 
he  had  the  moral  courage ;  will  you  be  pleased  to 
state  what  are  the  impressions  von  have  formed 
of  these  functionaries  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties  ? — I  could  not  bring  any  specific  charge ; 
but  when  I  said  so,  I  had  in  my  mind  only  a 
native  daroga,  and  not  a  deputy  magistrate. 


Rev.  J.  O. 
Lineke. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE 


Reverend  C.  Bomwetscii,  Missionary,  Church  Missionary  Society,  called  in ; 

and  Examined  on  oath. 


Rev.  C. 


31  May 

i860. 


951.  President]  "Will  you  state  to  the  Com- 
mission the  nature  of  your  experience  in  Kish- 
nagur? — A  little  more  than  12  years  ago,  I  was 
Bent  from  Burdwan  to  Solo  and  lived  with  Mr. 
Lincke  for  about  12  months,  and  since  Mr. 
Lincke  was  removed  to  Bollobpore,  I  lived  alone 
altogether.  I  lived  there  for  about  seven  years, 
and  after  visiting  Europe  I  returned  to  Santi- 
pore,  where  I  have  been  for  a  little  more  than 
five  years. 

952.  Have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  holding 
conversations  with  ryots  ? — I  am  in  the  habit  of 
conversing  not  only  with  Christian  ryots,  but 
with  other  ryots  on  all  subjects,  and  with  all 
clashes  if  they  draw  me  out. 

953.  Have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  conversing 
with  ryots  lately  on  the  subject  of  indigo  cultiva- 
tion ;  and  if  so,  will  you  state  your  experience 
on  the  subject  ? — The  feeling  of  the  ryots  is  one 
of  intense  grief  and  of  bitterness,  which  is  grow- 
ing upon  them  more  and  more  every  day.  I  never 
perceived  any  bitter  feeling  against  the  Govern- 
ment until  after  the  passing  of  the  new  law. 
Formerly,  when  I  was  at  Solo  during  the  first 
two  years  or  so,  when  the  Hurra  factory  belonged 
to  it*  former  proprietor,  not  a  single  ryot,  Chris- 
tian, Hindoo,  or  Mussulman,  ever  complained  to 
me  of  oppression,  nor  had  I  ever  occasion  to 
speak  or  write  to  the  gentleman  managing  the 
factory,  except  that  I  once  asked  him  a  favour ; 
but  since  the  change  of  the  proprietorship  about 
ten  years  ago,  affairs  have  taken  a  different  turn. 
If  the  books  are  called  for,  it  will  be  seen  that 
under  former  proprietorship,  the  ryots  cultivated 
only  one-half  of  what  they  are  obliged  to  culti- 
vate now.  Their  profits,  even  under  the  former 
proprietorslup,  were  none  at  all.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  was  a  loss  to  the  ryots ;  but  the  cultiva- 
tion not  having  been  over-much  oppressive,  and 
as  the  ryots  were  not  treated  unkindly,  they 
never  even  spoke  to  me  on  indigo  cultivation  at 
all,  although  I  was  daily  and  hourly  conversing 
with  the  people.  JSow,  under  the  present  pro- 
prietorship, the  becgahs  of  indigo,  for  instance,  at 
Chiiutroghaut  were  increased  to  double  the  num- 
ber, on  wliich  at  first  the  people  refused  to  cul- 
tivate. "When  I  asked  them  whv  they  sowed 
formerly  and  yet  never  complained  of  hardship, 
they  answered  that  "  As  long  as  it  was  not  over- 
done, we  quietly  did  sow  some  becgahs  because 
we  had  cattle,  which  we  did  not  wish  to  have 
driven  away  by  the  factory  people,  or  to  be 
harassed  in  any  other  way,  and  therefore  we  have 


quietly  sown."  But  now  matters  are  different 
The  ryots  say  that  "  To  such  an  extent  we  cannot 
bow,  especially  as  additional  beegahs  have  been 
measured  out  by  a  considerably  larger  measure- 
ment than  that  of  the  zemindars  by  which  we 
pay  rent."  When  the  people  refused  to  bow 
the  additional  beegahs,  the  planter  did  it  for 
them  by  force,  and  they  had  to  submit.  There 
was  a  respectable  Brahmin  to  whose  house 
I  went  over  one  morning,  which  was  a  re- 
gular preaching  place  of  mine  and  my  assist- 
ants, and  he  told  me  that  the  night  before  by 
moonlight  the  factory  people  had  ploughed  up 
eight  beegahs  of  his  rice  and  sown  indigo  upon 
it ;  the  planter's  object  was  to  get  him  to  take  an 
advance.  He,  however,  on  the  consideration  of 
being  the  head  man  of  the  village,  was  afterward* 
let  off  through  the  mediation  of  the  dewan,  and 
had  only  to  sow  three  beegahs.  The  cultivation 
is  ruinous.  Almost  during  the  whole  year  round 
the  ryot  is  obliged  to  pay  the  closest  attention  to 
ploughing  and  clearing  the  ground  from  grass, 
crushing  clods,  sowing,  weeding,  cutting  the 
indigo,  and  carrying  it  to  the  factory ;  and  many 
of  them  are  obliged  under  pretence  of  cart- 
advances  to  serve  the  factory  with  one  or  more 
carts  during  the  whole  cutting  season,  so  that 
they  cannot  attend  to  their  own  rice  field*8.  Al- 
most every  year  of  late,  the  ryot  is  obliged  to 
leave  his  nee  half  spoilt  by  the  jungle  which  he 
has  not  time  to  weed,  or,  if  a  man  of  probity,  he 
has  to  expend  a  great  deal  of  money  in  weeding 
expenses  ;  all  this  must,  of  course,  make  him  dis- 
like and  even  hate  indigo  cultivation  from  all  his 
heart;  besides  this,  when  the  ryot  brings  his  own 
indigo  to  the  factory  he  is  cheated  out  of  a  great 
deal  of  it  by  the  factory.  The  measurement  i* 
so  very  unfair.  Ryots  have  stated  for  a  certainty, 
that  the  chain,  instead  of  being  put  round  the 
middle  part  of  the  bundle,  is  very  often  put  round 
the  softer  part  of  the  indigo,  where  the  plant  can 
be  easily  compressed,  unless  the  man  can  offer  a 
bribe.  Also  at  the  time  of  settling  their  accounts, 
the  ryots  are  obliged  to  give  a  good  deal  of  the 
pittance  allowed  them  for  the  indigo  ns  dustcart 
aud  presents  to  the  factory  servants.  Sometime* 
the  factory  amlas  take  all  they  have  to  get. 
There  arc  even  instances  where  poor  ryots  have 
had  to  add  something  out  of  their  own  pocket*  to 
satisfy  the  amlas.  In  most  of  the  factories,  the*e 
extortions  arc  practised  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  manager ;  owing  to  these  circumstances  H 
cultivation  is  so  unpopular. 


[Commission  adjourned  at  6  p.m. 
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Friday,  Ut  June  1860. 

Present. 

W.  S.  Setos-Kahr,  Esq.,  C.  s„  President, 

Members: — R.  Temple,  Esq.,  c.  8.,  W.  F.  Fergusson,  Esq.,  Reverend  J.  Sale, 
Baboo  Cbunder  Mohun  Cnatterjee. 


Reverend  C.  Bomwetsch's  Examination  continued. 


954.  President.']  You  have  stated  the  general. 
Causes  of  the  ryot's  dislike  to  indigo ;  have  you 
any  personal  knowledge  of  instances  of  greater 
oppression  or  violence  on  the  part  of  the  planters, 
which  might    increase   that   dislike,   such  for 
instance  as  beating,  kidnapping,  arson,  house- 
breaking, and  outrages  on  women? — Yesterday 
I  stated  that  for  some  years  I  was  not  aware  of 
the  great  hardships  of  the  system,  except  that  I 
had  at  one  time  occasion  to  go  to  Kishnagur  and 
to  present  some  18  men  to  the  magistrate.  One 
day  some  ten  out  of  those  18  came  to  Solo,  show- 
ing marks  of  severe  beating,  and  some,  they  said, 
were  unable  to  come  at  all,  because  they  were 
laid  up;  this  was  about  12  years  ago.  Their 
story  was,  that  the  gomashta  of  the  Ruttonpore 
factory  was  displeased  with  them  for  something, 
and  had  tlicni  beaten  ;  I  took  thein  to  the  magis- 
trate ;  the  magistrate  told  me,  "  You  consider  this 
a  heinous  crime ;  but  we  don't."    I  insisted  on 
the  magistrate  taking  cognizance  of  the  cuse;  at 
last  he  consented,  and  made  it  over  to  one  of  his 
subordinates.    No  sooner  had  I  heard  of  this, 
than  I  went  to  him  and  found  that  gentleman 
willing  to  take  it  up  ;  the  gomaxhta  at  last  was 
sentenced  to  imprisonment ;  I  think  no  one  else 
was,  ho  being  the  head  man.    Some  time  alter 
that,  when  the  Hurra  factory  had  been  sold  to 
the  Niselnndipore  concern,  the  manager  of  that 
factory  went  about  forcing  advances  on  the  ryots. 
One  evening,  some  of  my  Christians  and  the 
most  respectable  Hindoos  of  Putimari,  from  some 
of  whom  we  rented  the  land  for  the  mission,  told 
me  with  great  great  grief  that  they  had  suffered 
apaman,  i.  e.  disgrace  or  beating,  for  the  first 
time  in  their  lives.     They  told  me  that  the 
planter  had  been  there,  and  wanted  them  to  take 
advances,  which  they  refused.    When  they  would 
not  take  the  money  into  their  hands,  he  threw  it 
down,  and  when  they  were  reluctant  to  pick  the 
rupees  up,  he  applied  his  riding  whip  to  6omc  of 
them.    At  this  distance  of  time,  1  cannot  say 
whether  I  saw  the  marks;  it  was  not  severe 
beating ;  in  the  end  they  were  obliged  to  take 
advances ;  this  occurred  about  nine  years  ago. 
On  another  occasion,  I  was  under  the  necessity 
of  begging  of  the  magistrate  to  send  me  some 
burkundazes,  because  for  several  evenings  lattiah 
were  seen  by  my  people  to  be  hovering  about 
my  village ;  and  as  those  factory  servants  or  lat- 
tiah, whichever  they  were,  sent  me  a  message 
that  they  would  grind  me  to  tobacco  powder, 
{tamahu),  I  had  reason  to  be  afraid,  especially  as 
at  the  time  I  used  to  live  in  a  school-room,  which 
was  on  the  roadside  quite  unprotected ;  I  did  not 
eee  the  lattials  myself.    The  reasons  for  their 
threatening  me  were,  because  at  the  time  I  ven- 
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tnred  to  make  the  planter  take  back  some  rupees 
of  advances  that  had  been  forced  upon  t  wo  poor 
Christians  of  mine,  who  at  the  time  had  neither 
ploughs  nor  cattle ;  and  because  my  very  pre- 
sence near  the  factory  was  quite  sufficient  to 
check  oppression.  Two  burkundazes  remained 
with  me  about  a  fortnight,  but  no  lattials  were 
apprehended.  Recently  a  man  came  to  me  and 
told  me  that  his  house  was  burnt  down  in  the 
night,  because  he  would  not  sow  indigo ;  this  man 
lived  within  the  RuttonjHirc  concern.  1  believe 
this  man  complained  to  the  deputy  magistrate  of 
Kurriinpore,  but  no  particular  results  followed. 
For  some  years  many  persons  have  complained  of 
their  houses  being  burnt  down,  but  I  have  not 
been  to  the  spot  to  see  this  myself.  There  was  one 
case  in  Bhobarpara  or  Hridayapore.  The  people 
stated  to  me  that  some  houses  or  one  house  (I 
forget  which)  had  been  burnt  down,  because  the 
people  were  reluctant  to  sow  indigo,  and  iu  order 
to  oblice  the  zemindar  of  the  olacc,  bv  harassing 
his  people,  to  give  up  Ins  village  to  the  planter. 
In  this  case  an  investigation  was  made  by  the 
magistrate,  and  both  parties  were  punished.  I 
think  it  is  the  same  case  which  Mr.  Liucke  men- 
tioned in  his  evidence  of  yesterday. 

955.  Did  you  ever  see  a  village  in  which 
houses  were  knocked  down,  ami  from  which  ryots 
had  deserted  ? — On  one  of  my  tours  I  saw  a  vil- 
lage with  only  a  few  houses  left;  the  remaining 
people  told  ine  that  the  village  was  so  deserted 
on  account  of  the  indigo  oppression. 

95(>.  Can  you  state  near  what  thannah  or  what 
concern  that  village  was  ? — 1  do  not  recollect. 
As  regards  kidnapping,  I  do  know  of  such 
cases,  and  would  especially  draw  attention  to 
one  case,  of  which  I  have  authenticated  copies 
of  the  papers  [papers  filed  as  evidence].  The 
case  referred  to  is  this.  Two  men  (father  and 
son)  while  endeavouring  to  rescue  their  cows 
that  were  being  taken  away,  were  beaten,  and 
one  very  severely,  on  account  of  which  it  was 
thought  necessary  at  once  to  remove  him  until 
his  wounds  were  healed.  They  were  taken  to 
the  Ruttonpore  factory,  and  from  thence  suc- 
cessively carried  about  from  factory  to  factory, 
always  or  mostly  by  night,  for  about  three 
months.  The  brother  of  the  man  who  was  so 
severely  beaten,  and  the  eon  of  the  old  man, 
complained  to  the  daroga  and  magistrate;  tho 
case  was  investigated  both  by  the  daroga  and 
by  the  deputy  magistrate.  The  deputy  magis- 
trate found  on  the  spot  the  marks  of  olood  which 
the  young  man  had  lost,  and  reported  the  matter 
correctly,  and  at  the  same  time  reported  also  that 
a  counter  complaint  by  the  planter  or  his  people 
was  an  entirely  false  one.  The  case  was  put  off  be- 
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Rev.  C.  C«U1,C  tMe  °hief  cul])rit  would  not  make  his  appear- 
Uumwetich.   an<'("  before  the  court,  ami  as  the  man  despaired 

  of  the  case,  he,  in  order  to  get  his  father  and 

i  Judo      brother  back,  promised  at  last  to  compromise  the 
i86'o.       matter ;  this  was  done  with  the  deputy  magis- 
trate"* consent.    The  two  men,  after  having  been 
released,  found  that  the  brother  and  son  had  put 
in  a  rnzinama,  but  the  young  prisoner  himself 
was  not  willing  to  compromise,  as  he  had  been 
suffering,  and  not  his  brother.     The  man  was 
again  taken  bv  stealth  to  the  Hurra  factory,  to 
make  him  give  in  a  compromise ;  he  then  got  10 
rupee-*,  and  was  told  that  both  of  them,  he  and 
his  father,  must  at  once  go  with  the  planter  to 
Kishnagur,  and  say  before  the  magistrate,  that 
they  had  only  been  imprisoned  in  one  factory  and 
had  been  treated  very  kindly,  getting  plenty  of 
food,  and  that  they  had  no  longer  any  complaint 
to  make.    The  man  saw  this  would  not  do,  for 
he  knew  the  case  had  got  into  the  papers,  and 
he  had  been  to  Mr.  Lincke  and  told  him  all. 
Then  afterwards  the  men,  under  the  pretence  of 
haviug  no  clothes  with  them,  begged  to  be  per- 
mitted to  go  home  lor  that  evening,  and  promised 
to  return  the  following  day,  aud  in  order  to 
deceive  the  planter  they  took  the  10  rupees  that 
he  had  ottered  to  them  and  then  they  went  home, 
and  that  very  night,  I  believe,  the  young  man 
fled  away,  first  to  Mr.  Kmckcberg  to  Chupra, 
who  tent  him  disguised  as  a  woman  to  me  at 
Santiporc  on  a  cart.    I  immediately  took  the  man 
and  went  right  up  to.  the  deputy  magistrate  of 
Kishnagur,  who  had  investigated  the  case  on  the 
sjKit,  telling  him,  "  Here  at  last  is  Abadi,"  and 
pointed  out  the  wounds  of  which  he  had  seen  the 
blood  on  the  spot.    No  sooner  did  the  deputy 
magistrate  sec  the  man,  then  tears  came  into  Ins 
eyes:  he  asked  after  the  old  woman,  his  mother, 
who  had  implored  him  so  earnestly  to  get  her  son 
and  her  husband  back  to  her ;  but  when  he  was 
told  that  the  old  woman  was  dead,  and  that  her 
death  was  attributed  to  great  grief,  as  she  fancied 
her  husband  and  son  were  dead,  the  deputy 
magistrate  expressed  his  great  sorrow  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  told  me  that  he  could  not  undertake  to 
do  anything  in  the  matter,  but  that  I  should  go 
to  the  magistrate  on  behalf  of  the  man.    I  did  so, 
but  the  magistrate  said,    You  must  not  come  with 
the  man  to  me,  as  there  is  a  bad  feeling  between 
the  planters  and  the  missionaries."    Then  Abadi 
himself  put  in  a  complaint  on  his  own  part  and 
that  of  his  father.    The  magistrate  passed  the 
order  that  the  petition  should  be  filed  with  the 
case,  inasmuch  as  the  plaintiffs  brother  had  given 
in  a  compromise.    [The  translation  of  the  order, 
which  was  read  out  to  the  Commission,  is  as 
follows:   "  Whereas  heretofore  on  the  plea  of 
razinama  a  suitable  order  was  passed,  therefore 
it  is  unnecessary  to  pass  any  further  orders ;  it  is 
therefore  directed  that  the  papers  be  placed  on 
record.   24th  June  1H57."]    I  was  determined  to 
have  the  case  looked  into,  and  went  down  to 
Calcutta  to  take  advice  and  to  bring  it  up  before 
the  superior  authorities,  but  that  being  the  time 
of  the  mutinies  the  matter  was  dropped.    At  the 
time  I  took  up  the  man's  case  several  other 
Hindoos  sent  word  to  me  to  assist  them  in  their 
cases,  but  I  of  course  refused,  as  I  could  not  do 
so  with  propriety. 

957.  Have  you  any  other  case  ? — I  have 
another  case  in  which  the  authenticated  copies 
were  given  to  me  by  some  parties  interested  in 
it    I  am  not  personally  acquainted  with  the 


party  concerned  in  the  case  {here  the  anthadicated 
record  tens  put  hi  by  the  xcitness  and  filed). 

958.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  instance  of 
kidnapping? — There  was  a  voting  man  near 
llollol  >pore  (I  believe  it  is  the  very  man  whose 
house  was  burned  or  plundered),  who,  along  with 
his  father,  had  been  taken  away  and  carried 
about  for  about  three  months  from  one  factory  to 
another  as  prisoners.  They  could  not  complain 
at  all,  as  the  village  had  been  taken  possesion  of 
by  the  planter,  and  they  feared  the  consequences; 
so  nothing  was  done. 

959.  Mr.  Temple.']  How  did  you  become  ac- 
quainted with  this  case? — Some  of  Mr.  Limke's 
Christians  of  Bollobporc,  who  paid  me  a  visit  at 
Santiporc,  brought  the  very  man  to  me,  and  I 
heard  it  from  his  own  mouth. 

960.  Upon  hearing  this  story,  what  stejw  did 
you  take  ? — I  took  uo  steps  in  the  matter. 

961.  Did  you  not  speak  to  the  planter,  or  write 
to  the  magistrate? — iNo,  1  did  not;  I  did  not  feel 
disposed  to  take  the  case  up.  If  we  t«tok  up  every 
ease  that  is  brought  to  our  notice,  we  should  all 
day  be  writing  to  the  magistrates  or  planters. 

962.  President.']  Do  you  know  of  any  other 
cases  ? — Yes,  1  do.  Just  about  four  months  ago 
I  sent  a  young  man  of  mine  to  Solo  to  inquire 
whether  the  petition  sent  in  against  me  to  the 
magistrate — that  1  had  instigated  the  ryot?  of 
Natana  ( Christians  and  Mahomcdans)  to  complain 
against  the  planter — had  been  sent  in  by  the  men 
themselves,  or  whether  it  was  a  false  complaint 
made  by  the  planter  or  his  people.  The  j  das  ten' 
people,  immediately  thev  heard  of  my  having 
sent  a  man,  tried  to  eateli  him ;  but  fortunately 
they  caught  the  wrong  man,  a  reader  of  Mr. 
Linoke's,  who  had  been  an  old  reader  of  mine 
also,  who  resembled  my  young  man.  After  three 
days'  imprisonment  they  found  out  the  mi.-take 
and  let  him  go.  Hie  planter  coaxed  the  prisoner 
ami  said  he  was  his  Christian  brother,  and  that 
he  had  not  ordered  his  apprehension,  and  that  he 
might  go  home  in  peace ;  the  man  himself  told 
me  all  this.  The  petition  purporting  to  have 
been  presented  by  the  Christiana  and  Hindoos  of 
Xatana  was  disavowed  by  them.  With  regard  to 
outrages  on  women,  the  brother  of  a  man,  whose 
wife  had  been  taken  away  from  a  ghauu  came 
and  told  me  of  the  incident ;  the  mans  story  ran 
thus  :  Two  young  women  were  fetching  water  at 
a  ghaut  and  were  taken  away  by  the  servants  of 
a  planter.  After  finding  out  which  was  die 
woman  that  they  wanted  (who  is  said  bv  the 
people  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  beauties  iu  Iu*h- 
nagtir),  they  let  the  other  one  go  on  lu  r  way, 
aud  the  one,  who  was  the  beauty,  was  carried  to 
the  factorv.  The  daroga  was  at' once  brou^it  by 
her  relations,  but  he  went  away  without  doing 
anything.  Afterwards,  I  believe,  they  petitioned 
a  deputy  magistrate  near  the  place,  who  some 
how  or  other  got  rid  of  it. 

963.  Mr.  Temple.']  What  became  of 
woman? — After  being  taken  about  to  one  o 
factories,  and  two  or  three  other  places,  they  at 
last  put  her  down  in  the  house  of  a  native  who,  1 
believe,  said  he  was  a  relative  of  hers;  m401 
thence  she  was  sent  home. 

964.  Did  the  husband  complain  to  any  superior 
authority  ?— t  cannot  say  whether  he  did  or  not; 
the  woman  is  now  with  her  husband. 

965.  Can  you  say  how  long  the  woman  *« 
absent  ? — I  believe  three  days.  ... 

966.  Who  is  the  husband,  and  in  what  vdfcge 
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does  he  reside  ? — He  is  a  Kaiburt,  aud  is  a  man  of 
gome  property. 

967.  From  what  source  is  your  knowledge  of 
fin's  charge  derived  ? — From  the  statement  of*  the 
woman's  husband's  brother;  he  told  ine  this  in 
Calcutta  four  weeks  ago.  I  met  him  accidentally, 
and  I  specially  asked  him  to  tell  me  the  whole 
truth  from  begiuniug  to  end,  in  the  presence  of 
other  persons  who  were  cognisant  of  the  fact, 
because  I  had  heard  different  versious  of  the 
story  already.  This  diversity  arose,  as  I  subse- 
quently observed,  from  the  unwillingness  of  the 
people  to  admit  in  public  that  the  woman  had 
been  outraged. 

968.  At  what  place  in  Calcutta  was  the  story 
told  you,  and  who  were  those  other  persons  in 
whose  presence  the  story  was  told? — In  Mr. 
Long's  house,  in  the  presence  of  several  natives 
of  the  neighbourhood  of  that  village  aud  neigh- 
bouring villages;  I  mean  of  the  woman's  village. 

969.  Did  those  men  generally  assert  the  cor- 
rectness of  that  man's  story  ? — Yes,  with  one 
mouth  they  did  assert  it;  it  appeared  uppermost 
in  their  nuiids. 

970.  Had  you  previously  heard  the  story  men- 
tioned in  Kishnagur? — Often;  it  had  been  men- 
tioned in  the  papers  also. 

971.  Wliat  version  was  generally  given? — I 
mean  the  one  the  brother  gave. 

972.  Mr.  Ferf/usson.]  Have  you  reason  to 
believe  that  this  case  is  in  process  of  being 
brought  before  the  Kishnagur  courts  ? — I  heard 
that  it  has  already  been  brought  before  the  courts, 
and  that  it  was  still  pending. 

973.  Mr.  Temple.]  Before  what  court  is'  it 
pending  ? — I  do  not  know. 

974.  Did  we  not  understand  you  to  say  that  a 
complaint  had  been  made  before  the  dejmty  ma- 
gistrate, who  somehow  got  rid  of  it  ;  it  the  case 
was  in  the  first  instance  thus  dismissed,  was  a 
further  suit  instituted,  or  how  ? — I  only  know 
that  the  case  was  once  got  rid  of,  and  is  now 
again  pending.  I  am  under  the  impression  that 
the  man  had  come  down  to  Calcutta  to  complain 
to  the  Commission,  but  am  not  sure  whether  he 
has  done  so  or  not. 

975.  President]  Do  you  know  how  it  was  got 
rid  of  in  the  first  instance  ?— The  man  told  me, 
while  the  ea«c  was  j>ending  in  the  magistrate's 
court,  he  went  home  to  a  neighbouring  village  to 
fetch  some  money  to  defray  his  expenses  for  food ; 
whilst  he  was  away,  the  man  said,  the  magistrate 
called  fur  him,  and,  not  being  present,  he  dis- 
missed the  case. 

97 G.  Mr.  Temple.']  Have  you  any  special  rea- 
son to  know  whether  the  story  told  you  bv  the 
husband's  brother  was  correct,  or  do  you  know 
of  any  corroborative  circumstances  ? — I  know  of 
no  corroborative  circumstances,  except  that  the 
story,  as  then  told,  is,  and  has  been,  in  the  mouth 
of  every  native,  high  and  low,  in  that  neighbour- 
hood. I  have  also  heard  it  mentioned  by  native 
gentlemen  at  Calcutta. 

977.  Mr.  Feryusson.]  As  the  case  is  before  the 
court,  there  can  be  no  reason  for  keeping  back 
places  and  names;  in  what  village,  and  in  the 


limits  of  what  concern,  is  this  said  to  have  taken      Kev  q 
place,  and  who  wus  the  planter? — I  stated  before  Bomwetsch. 

that  I  had  forgotten  the  name  of  the  village,  

although  I  could  ascertain  it.    I  have  heard  the  . 
name  of  the  planter,  but  I  have  great  objections      1  1% "° 
to  meutiou  the  name  of  the  planter;  one  of  them 
is,  that  the  mention  thereof,  before  this  Commis- 
sion, might  defeat  the  ends  of  justice  iu  the 
Kishnagur  Courts.* 

978.  Do  you  consider  that  the  case  had  any 
kind  of  reference  to  indigo  planting,  or  might  it 
not  have  happened  with  any  other  Euro|»ean 
engaged  in  any  other  profession  ?— I  do  not  know 
that  ii  had  anv  connexion  with  indigo. 

979.  Mr.  Temple.]  Was  the  woman's  husband, 
or  were  her  relatives,  connected  witli  indigo 
planting  ? — I  do  not  know,  but  I  dare  say  they 
are. 

980.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  case  of  oppres- 
sion besides  those  you  have  mentioned  already  ? 
— I  know  of  some  more  imprisonments  that  have 
taken  place  during  the  last  year ;  some  people  of 
Govindpore  and  of  a  neighbouring  village,  who 
had  been  for  months  imprisoned.  One  parly,  I 
believe,  six  in  number,  were  caught  at  night. 
"Whilst  being  carried  from  one  factory  to  another, 
they  were  observed  by  the  Government  p  tinan, 
who,  1  was  told,  on  seeing  them,  shouted  out, 
asking  who  they  were  (because  they  carried 
sacking  on  their  heads,  which  looked  very  much 
as  if  they  were  going  to  steal  rice).  lv"o  sooner 
did  the  luttiuls  who  liad  accompanied  them  hear 
and  see  the  Government  jMisiman  than  they  ran 
away,  anil  the  meu  went  home,  or  were  taken  by 
the  postman  to  Kishnagur  (I  forget  which"),  but 
at  any  rate  they  were  presented  to  the  magis- 
trate. What  was  done  about  them  1  do  not 
know. 

981.  Have  you  seen  the  men  who  were  kid- 
napped?—The  people  of  Puttarghatta  and  Go- 
viudiKirc,  who,  I  believe,  complained  of  the  case 
to  the  magistrate,  told  me. 

9*2.  Mr.  Fergus**.]  When  did  this  hapj.cn  ? 
— Some  months  ago. 

983.  Mr.  Temple.]  What  became  of  the  other 
party  you  mentioned  about? — One  night,  they 
were  put  down  in  their  own  village,  and  they,  too, 
subsequently  were  presented  to  the  magistrate. 

984.  Do  yon  know  of  any  other  similar  case  ? 
— 1  do  not,  just  now,  recollect  any  case  that  I 
could  specify  distinctly. 

98o.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  act  of  oppres- 
sion ? — Yes,  I  know  the  ease  of  a  garden,  which 
was  cut  down  iu  this  wise.  One  evening,  when 
I  was  sitting  at  dinner  with  Mr.  aud  Mrs.  Lincke, 
a  great  noise  was  heard,  and  some  of  the  Chris- 
tians came  running  and  told  us  that  the  planter 
had  come  and  ordered  a  plantain  garden  to  be 
cut  down,  in  order  to  use  the  land  for  his  indigo. 
Mrs.  Lincke  and  myself  did  not  think  it  advisable 
that  we  should  interfere,  but  Mr.  Lincke  did  go 
out,  and  tried  to  prevent  them  from  cuttiug  down 
the  garden,  but  without  success. 

980.  Did  you  yourself  see  the  garden  after- 
wards ? — Yes,  I  saw  it  after  it  wa*  cut  down. 

987.  What  did  the  garden  contain? — It  con- 
tained 


*  The  Commission  having  considered  this  point,  came  to  the  conclusion  tliat  it  was  but  fair  towards  the  entire 
body  of  planters  that  the  name  should  not  ho  withheld,  and  that  the  mention  of  the  name  of  the  planter  hero  would  not 
necessarily  prejudice  the  course  of  justice  at  Kishnagur  ;  but  being  unwilling  that  any  disclosure  which  a  witnet*  might 
be  compelled  to  make  aader  Sectioa  XVI.  of  the  Act  should  cren  be  thought  by  any  party  to  have  prejudiced  the  cause 
of  justice  iu  any  way  whatever,  it  was  reeolvcd,  on  Mr.  Ferguasou  "s  motion,  that  the  disclosure  of  the  planter's  name  be 
not  at  present  pressed. 
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Rev.  C.  taincd  plantains,  and,  I  believe,  vegetables  too, 
Bomwetxk.   and  was  good  land  for  indigo. 

  988.  Can  you  mention  any  other  caso  within 

i  June      your  knowledge  ? — I  cannot  recollect,  just  now. 
j  3(]0  989.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  case  of  out- 

rages on  women,  besides  the  one  you  have  men- 
tioned already,  connected  with  indigo  planting? 
— I  have  not  heard  of  any  other  well  authenticated 
instance. 

990.  Can  you  state  whether  such  outrages,  on 
the  whole,  were  rare  or  frequent  ? — I  do  not 
think  that  violent  outrages  are  frequent :  if  they 
were  so,  the  case  that  I  have  related  would  not 
have  made  such  a  noise. 

991.  On  the  whole,  do  you  consider  that  cases 
of  kill  napping  or  confining  among  the  rvota  or 
others  are  rare  or  frequent ;  I  mean,  within  your 
knowledge  and  experience? — I  must  say  that 
such  is  a  standing  rule,  and  indeed  almost  an 
every  day  occurrence. 

992.  Have  you  known  of  a  concern  in  which 
this  practice  did  not  prevail  ? — There  may  be 
such  coueerns;  I  do  not  know  of  any  factory  or 
concern,  within  my  range  of  experience,  of  which 
I  could  say  that  the  practice  does  not  exist  at 

993.  Can  you  say  whether  this  practice  pre- 
vails more  in  some  factories,  and  less  in  others? 
— Yes,  it  does  so,  more  in  some  factories  and  less 
in  others ;  there  is  a  difference  b«w*»en  planters. 

994.  President.']  Do  you  know  of  any  planter 
who  does  not  practise  oppression  ? — Yes,  I  do ; 
almost  my  nearest  neighbour;  I  mean  the  gentle- 
man who  manages  the  Culna  factory,  whose  name 
I  just  now  forget.  I  have  never  seen  him,  but 
never  have  I  heard  any  complaint  against  him ; 
on  the  contrary,  I  have  on  several  occasions  heard 
him  well  spoken  of. 

99.5.  Can  you  say  whether  those  planters  are 
the  most  successful  who  adopt  this  practice  most? 
— Those  who  do  not  oppress  must,  I  should  say, 
in  the  end,  certainly  be  more  successful ;  but, 
apparently,  those  planters  who  oppress  are  the 
most  successful. 

996.  Do  you  not  know  of  any  just  and  con- 
siderate planters  who  have  been  and  are  suc- 
cessful ? — I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
planters  to  know  what  their  property  is. 

997.  Do  you  not  consider  that  a  planter  who 
treated  his  ryots  well  would  be  better  served, 
and  would  thereby  be  a  gainer?  — I  do  think  so; 
but  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  a  planter  who  does 
not  oppress  will  soon  get  rich,  because,  if  he  does 
not  oppress  at  all,  the  work  won't  pay. 

998.  Is  it,  then,  your  deliberate  opinion  that 
under  the  past  system  no  indigo  planter  could 
get  on  without  practising  oppression  ? — Decidedly 
so ;  if  the  planter  wishes  to  get  as  much  indigo 
as  he  makes  up  his  miud  for,  he  must  oppress, 
except  he  has  all  nij  cultivation. 

999.  Mr.  Temple.']  But  is  not  oppression,  as 
now  carried  on  in  the  Mofussil,  a  very  troublesome 
and  expensive  thing,  and  does  not  such  expense 
detract  from  the  profits  of  the  concern  ? — On  the 
whole,  I  think  that  oppression  in  any  part  of  the 
country  is  cheap  enough  ;  if  the  planters  did  not 
find  it  profitable,  they  would  not  resort  to  it, 

1000.  But  if  a  complaint  be  laid,  docs  it  not 
cost  the  planter  a  good  deal  to  effect  a  com- 
promise :  and  if  the  police  visit  his  factory,  does 
it  not  cost  him  something  to  buy  them  off? — 
Compromise  is  generally  very  cheap ;  money  is 
promised,  but  scarcely  ever  given.  Ab  to  the 
daroga,  he  will  take  the  money  agreed  upon; 


but  such  law  expenses  are  levied  from  the  ryoU 
bv  assessment,  according  to  each  man's  means. 
The  planter  has  constantly  much  to  do  with  the 
daroga  in  one  way  or  another;  cither  the  planter 
calls  in  the  daroga,  or  the  daroga  is  called  in  by 
the  other  party. 

1001.  Has  the  planter  generally  much  in- 
fluence over  the  police,  or  are  the  poiicc  afraid  of 
the  planter? — Both;  the  planter  has  much  in- 
fluence over  the  police,  and  the  police  are  sore 
afraid  of  the  planter.  I  have  known  several 
darogas  who  were  justly  inclined,  but  who  did 
wrong  through  fear  of  the  planters. 

1002.  Why  should  the  daroga  be  afraid  of  the 
planter? — Because  the  planter  may  make  ill  re- 
ports of  him  to  the  magistrate,  and  he  may  be 
dismissed. 

1003.  Have  you  known  darogas  removed  on 
the  representation  of  the  planter  ? — 1  have  heard 
of  several  cases,  but  never  paid  attention  to  them 
at  the  time,  I  have  known  of  instances  where 
darogas  would  uot  flinch  from  justice. 

1004.  On  the  whole  do  you  consider  that  the 
planters  have  received  a  full  amount  of  fair  sup- 
port from  the  poiicc  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

100.r).  Is  it  to  be  inferred  from  your  previous 
answer  tliat  you  think  the  planters  have  received 
rather  more  than  a  fair  amount  of  sup|iort  from 
the  ]jolicc  ?— Yes,  I  think  on  the  whole  they 
have. 

1006.  Do  you  on  the  other  hand  consider  that 
the  poiicc  have  rendered  a  fair  and  proper  amount 
of  protection  to  the  ryots  ? — No  ;  it  sometimes 
hnppcns  that  the  daroga  is  sent  out  to  keep  the 
peace,  which  the  ryots  will  not  break ;  tor  in- 
stance, there  is  a  dispute  about  a  field  ;  the  planter 
wishes  to  sow  indigo,  and  the  ryot  rice.  The 
daroga  is  sent  for  aud  remains  on  the  spot,  and  no 
affray  takes  place ;  hut  in  most  instances  indigo 
may*  be  sown  instead  of  rice ;  it  may  be  other- 
wise. 

1007.  Mr.  Sale. ]  You  are  aware  that  there  ia 
an  impression  abroad  that  the  missionaries  in 
lvishnngur  especially  have  used  their  influence  in 
such  a  way  as  to  increase  the  ill-feeling  existing 
between  planter  aud  ryot ;  will  you  state  what 
your  practice  has  been  in  regard  to  this  matter? 
— I  beg  to  state  that  at  the  time  when  a  planter 
first  accused  a  missionary  (».  e.  me)  of  having  ex- 
cited the  ryots  against  the  planters,  I  was  not 
then  so  much  as  aware  of  a  general  agitation, 
that  is  to  say,  for  some  time  after  it  had  com- 
menced. On  the  contrary,  I  have  advised  ryots 
before  the  Act  was  enacted,  telling  them  they 
should  trv  by  all  means  to  make  the  best  season 
of  it  and  sow  for  the  year,  and  then  if  tbey 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  the  contract,  that  was  a 
different  question.  The  ryots'  positive  answer 
always  was,  "  We  will  never  sow,  because  we  are 
ruined."  And  no  sooner  was  the  new  Act  passed, 
than  I  told  many  of  the  rvots  (who  came  to  iuc 
in  great  distress  for  advice)  to  sow.  All  the 
advice  I  could  give  them  was,  "  Government 
wishes  you  to  sow ;  sow  for  this  year."  The 
answer  was  invariably  the  same,  before  as  well 
as  after  the  Act,  "  We  will  never  sow." 

1008.  Are  you  aware  of  the  precise  mode  in 
which  advances  nre  given  to  the  ryots? — This 
morning  I  stated  some  instances  of  how  advances 
were  forced  upon  several  villages ;  the  same  was 
the  case  with  the  Christians  at  Maliapota-  The 
planter  wanted  the  people  to  sow  indigo,  and 
they  would  not  on  any  account,  although  A 
advised  them,  by  all  means  to  sow  a  little  indigo, 
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showing  them  that  it  was  merely  for  the  sake  of 
the  inuigo  that  the  Sahib  had  taken  the  village, 
but  the  people  would  not  yield  on  any  account. 
One  day  the  planter  came  to  the  village  and 
threatened  to  do  this  and  that,  and  at  last  they 
had  to  yield,  and  since  that  time,  that  is,  for 
seven  years,  they  have  never  received  any  new- 
advances,  but  are  working  on  on  the  old  ones. 
The  same  was  the  case  with  Patturghatta  and 
Govindporc. 

1009.  President.]  Are  you  aware  that  the 
planter  is  in  the  habit  of  clearing  land  of  jungle 
and  bringing  it  under  cultivation  > — Yes,  in  the 
neighbourhood  where  I  formerly  lived  they  have 
cleared  a  good  deal  of  jungle,  but  they  keep  the 
lands  afterwards  for  themselves,  so  that  (he  ryots 
over  the  country  at  large  arc  not  profited  by  it. 

1010.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  Do  not  the  ryots  obtain 
employment,  and  pay  for  cultivating  nij  abad'? — 
The  planter  generally  does  employ  the  jMiople  for 
his  nij  abad,  but  he  gives  them  nothing,  or  very 
little,  for  the  work.  I  here  file  some  accounts  of 
ryots,  showing  their  general  expenses  of  cul- 
tivating indigo,  and  that  which  they  realise  from 
it;  and  it  will  be  found  that  besides  sowing  in- 
digo for  the  factory,  they  arc  obliged  to  assist, 
gratis,  at  least  mostly  so,  in  ploughing  and 
sowing  the  nij  abad.  [Accounts  were  here 
filed  by  the  witness.]  I  copied  them  from  Ben- 
gali accounts  given  me  bv  ryots  of  mv  former 
Christian  village,  Mabapota,  and  the  neighbouring 


villages,  Patturghatta  and  Govindt 


[Th 


Rev.  C. 
IiomweUch. 


witness  then  filed  a  debtor  and  creditor  account 
of  three  villages.] 

1011.  You  stated  yesterday  that  the  rice  cul-  l  June  i860, 
tivation  was  neglected  and  injured  by  the  rvots 

having  to  attend  to  indigo;  do  you  state  delibe- 
rately that  it  is  a  fact  from  your  own  experience  ? 
— Yes,  I  do. 

1012.  To  any  great  extent  ? — Yes,  it  docs  hap- 
pen to  a  great  extent.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest 
complaints  of  the  ryots  that  they  cannot  on  ac- 
count of  the  indigo  attend  to  "their  own  rice 
fields. 

1013.  Mr.  Sale.']  What  do  you  believe  to  be 
the  state  of  the  feeling  of  the  ryot  regarding  Go- 
vernment, especially  with  regard  to  the  indigo 
system  ? — Formerly  they  were  under  the  impres- 
sion that  any  and  every  Sahib,  more  or  less,  was 
one  of  the  Government,  and  therefore  they  con- 
sidered it  understood  that  they  were  to  sow,  and 
so  long  as  they  were  not  over-much  oppressed 
they  quietly  went  on,  but  since,  of  late,  the  op- 
pression increased,  and  the  ryots  became  more  or 
less  enlightened  to  the  effect,  that  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  planter  are  two  different  persons, 
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d  to  get  rid  of  indigo 


cultivation.  Since  the  Indigo  Act  most  of  them 
have  almost  lost  faith  in  Government,  and  their 
feeling  is  very  sorrowful,  and  in  some  instances 
verv  bitter.  > 

[Commission  adjourned  at  6  P.  M. 


Saturday^  2d  June  1860. 
fkesent : 

W.  S.  Seton-Kabr,  Esq.,  c.  s.,  President. 

Members:— K.  Temple,  Esq.,  c.s.,  W.  F.  Fcrgusson,  Esq.,  Reverend  J.  Sale, 

Baboo  Chundcr  Mohun  Chatterjee. 


Nuffub  Doss,  son  of  Ram  Lochun  Doss,  Kaiburt,  resident  of  Locknathpore,  thannah  Damoodahah, 
near  Locknathpore  Factory,  called  in ;  and  Examined  on  oath. 


1014.  President.^  Do  you  sow  indigo  for  the 
LocknathiM>rc  concern,  and  have  you  been  in  the 
habit  of  doing  so? — I  wan  born  in  the  year  after 
the  gale  of  lll>4,  Bengali  year,  and  have  sown 
indigo  all  my  life.  I  cannot  remember  when  I 
first  got  advances ;  I  have  24  becgahs  of  laud,  of 
which  I  sow  12  beegahs  with  indigo;  I  have 
eight  head  of  cattle,  two  of  which  go  in  the  cart, 
and  six  in  the  plough.  I  first  used  to  sow  four 
becgahs,  and  then  seven,  according  to  the  factory 
measurement,  but  according  to  mv  measurement 
they  arc  12  beegahs ;  by  sowing  these  twelve 
bcegahs  I  profit  nothing.  "When  rain  falls  in  the 
month  of  Chait,  I  am  called  on  to  plough,  instead 
of  being  suffered  to  plough  my  rice  lands.  They, 
L  e.  the  factory  people,  take  my  ploughs  to  culti- 
vate their  nij  abad,  for  which  I  am  paid  nothing. 
They  send  men  to  take  away  my  plouglis  and 
cattle  to  their  nij  abad  in  tho  Locknathorpe  < 
72-L 
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cern  ;  my  men  go  with  them,  and  only 
handful  of  rice  or  dried  grain.  They  call  ua 
away  at  daylight,  and  don't  let  us  go  before  the 
evening,  so  we  have  to  do  both  work,  the  ryotti 
cultivation  as  well  as  the  nij.  Then  they  tell  ua 
to  weed  the  indigo  land;  now  and  then  they 
allow  us  for  a  day  or  two  to  cultivate  rice  lands. 
In  this  way  12  becgahs  going  to  indigo,  my  other 
12  bcegahs  I  cultivate  with  rice ;  but  last  year 
they  were  not  well  cultivated.  I  had  two  beegahs 
prepared  for  chillies  and  tobacco  for  the  last  two 
years.  They  said  they  wanted  indigo  sown,  and 
would  not  let  me  sow  what  I  wanted  on  these 
two  beegahs.  The  factory  servants  sowed  indigo 
for  seed,  but  in  consequence  of  much  rain  the 
seed  was  ruined ;  these  last  two  beegahs  were  in 
addition  to  the  12  above-mentioned. 

1015.  Are  you  allowed  to  sow  the  cold  weather 
crops  on  indigo  lands  ?— No,  because  they  require 
H  tbe 
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IvuJFht  Dots,  the  stumps  of  the  indigo  to  be  kept  for  seed,  and 
  when  the  seed  is  ripe,  they  give  me  only  10  seers 

t  June  i860.  *u  maund,  and  take  the  other  30  seers  them- 
selves ;  and  instead  of  paying  me  any  balance  due 
to  me,  the  money  is  taken  for  repairs*  of  roads*, 
faetorv  servants,  &e. 

1016.  Mr.  Temple.]  If  you  are  allowed  to  sell 
that  seed  yourself,  what  would  be  the  diii'erenec 
in  the  price? — Last  year  the  market  rate  was 
from  16  to  20  rupees  a  maund,  but  they  take  it 
from  us  at  four  rupees  a  maund.  For  the  last 
three  years  the  price  of  seed  has  been  high ;  be- 
fore that  it  used  to  be  at  eight,  ten,  and  twelve 
rupees ;  aud  even  before  that  it  lias  never  been 
lower  than  five  and  six  rupees;  I  never  heard  it 
was  as  low  as  two  rupees. 

1017.  When  the  market  rate  was  five  and  six 
rupees,  at  what  rate  used  the  factory  to  take  it 
from  you? — The  factory  invariably  gives  us  lour 
rupees  a  maund. 

1018.  President]  When  you  have  to  sow  for 
the  faetorv,  at  what  rate  are  you  charged  for 
seed? — "When  they  give  us  seed,  they  give  it  at 
two  seers  a  beegah  ;  sometimes  they  give  us  the 
sweepings  besides ;  sometimes  we  are  charged  for 
the  seed  at  eight  rupees :  sometimes  ten  rupees  a 
maund ;  sometimes,  besides  two  seers  of  good 
seed,  they  give  us  two  seers  of  seed  of  worse 
quality. 

1019.  State  what  is  done  about  the  settling  of 
the  accounts,  aud  whether  you  can  say  what  you 
have  to  receive  '! — The  accounts  are  made  up  in 
Phait/un  ;  1  am  not  in  the  habit  of  going  to  the 
factory,  as  it  is  no  use.  if  I  had  anything  to  get, 
the  amiii  and  takidt/ir  would  take  it  away  from 
me  on  the  way  back.  Within  the  last  teu'years, 
about  three  years  ago,  1  got  two  rupees  excess, 
but  about  ten  days  afterwards  ilic  am  in  and 
takhlfjir  told  me  there  was  a  jxwja  in  the  dewau's 
house,  and  that  I  was  down  for  two  rupees,  so,  I 
had  to  pay  this. 

1020.  Why  did  you  not  complain  to  the 
planter?  — I  thought  it  no  use  to  complain  to  the 
planter,  as  the  factory  servants  would  go  and  tell 
the  planter  that  mv  cows  bad  damaged  the  indigo. 
Thev  would  have  all  been  taken  otf  to  the  factory. 

1021.  Mr.  Temple.']  Do  you  think  that  two 
rupees  was  demanded  of  you,  because  you  got 
two  rupees  excess,  or  because  these  presents  are 
usually  made  I — 1  think  they  had  an  eye  to  my 
two  rupees ;  and  because  I  had  got  that  excess, 
they  asked  me  for  it. 

1022.  Mr.  Fergussvn.]  Have  you  ever  on  any 
occasion  paid  two  rupees,  or  any*  other  sum,  for  "a 
similar  pt/iya? — I  never  paid  nor  got  anything  ;  I 
never  was  called  on  to  pay  in  any  other  year. 

1023.  The  year  that  you  received  two  rupees 


in  excess,  did  you  also  receive  two  rupees  ad- 
varices  for  the  uext  year  ? — I  did  not  receive  any 
advances. 

1U24.  Did  you  never  receive  any  other  ad 
vances,  except  at  first  ? — 1  liave  never  received 
any  since  the  first  time. 

1025.  Mr.  Temple.]  You  have  been  25  years 
an  indigo  not,  do  you  mean  to  say  tliat  two 
rupees  was  the  only  sum  vou  have  received  dur- 
ing that  period  ! — To  the  best  ol  my  recollection 
that  was  the  only  time  I  received  any  nionev, 
either  advances  or  excess.  If  1  ever  went  to  die 
planter  to  complain,  I  was  referred  to  the  go- 
mashta,  who  woidd  not  listen  to  complaint*.  If  I 
bandy  words  with  the  yomaxhtu  he  threatens  me 
with  the  godown. 

1026.  President]  Do  you  know  the  exact 
amouut  of  your  debt  with'  the  factory,  and  have 
you  ever  taken  steps  to  clear  yourself.' — 1  do 
not  know  my  debt  with  the  factory,  as  I  never 
went  to  ascertain  about  it.  If  1  could  only  get 
the  rent  of  my  lands,  which  I  have  to  pay  to  uiy 
zemindar,  I  should  bo  content. 

1027.  Mr.  Ferymtstm.]  Have  you  got  no  hath 
chitti*  with  you? — Some  years  they  give  mc  one; 
some  years  they  don't. 

1028.  President.]  Can  you  foiin  no  idea,  by 
guess,  how  you  stand  with  regard  to  the  factory, 
whether  you  are  10,  20,  or  50  rupees  in  debt  to 
it  ? — My  own  opinion  is  that  1  ought  to  receive 
money ;  even  if  they  only  gave  tne  the  rent  of  my 
12  beegahs  of  land,  there  would  be  a  large  hnlanue 
in  my  favour. 

1029.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  Can  you  tell  how  many 
seers  you  got  last  year  for  sowing  ?— For  seven 
beegahs,  according  to  factory  measurement,  1  got 
14  seers,  and  31  seers  of  inferior  quality. 

1030.  Mr.  Sale.]  Can  you  read  and  write?— 
No. 

1031.  Mr.  Tennde.]  While  the  planter  was 
your  zemindar,  did  you  nay  him  rent,  or  was  the 
rent  remitted  in  consideration  of  your  sowing 
indigo,  or  did  the  planter  ask  for  the  ijnra  fee* : 
— I  had  to  pay  the  rent  in  cash  without  deduc- 
tion. 1  had  also  to  pay  U  annas  ijara,  and  1} 
for  the  gentleman's  table  expenses. 

1032. "  President.]  What  return  did  you  get 
from  your  remaining  12  beegahs  of  land  .' — I  row 
aous  or  early  rice  ;  1  have  no  late  rice  ;  I  sow  lin- 
seed and  mustard  mostly  ;  linseed  yields  from  10 
to  15  rupees  a  beegah.  From  my  nous  crop  I  get 
about  12  rupees,  that  is,  about  one  bisk  and  a  ball' 
of  grain. 

1033.  At  what  rate  do  you  pay  rent?— At 
eight  annas  a  beegah,  this  applies  throughout; 
but  this  does  not  include  the  homestead,  which  i* 
two  rupees  a  beegah. 


MulHci. 


Amker  Mullkk  of  Khanporc,  Thannah  Bagdah,  Zillah  Nuddea,  called  iu;  and  Examined 


on  oath. 


1034.  President.]  ITave  you  had  any  dispute 
with  the  factory  about  indigo,  or  about  any 
lands? — 1  am  a  yantidar.  About  five  or  six 
years  ago  Mr.  Larmour  wanted  me  to  receive 
advances  ;  my  yanti  is  one  of  58  rupees  juinma  ; 
I  had  neither  plough  nor  bullocks,  so  1  did  not 
consent.  Mr.  Larmour  has,  given  advances  to 
my  under-tenants ;  1  never  objected  to  Mr.  Lnr- 
moitr's  giving  them  advances;  when  pressed  I 
made  my  escape  and  came  home.  The  dewan  of 
Hilsannui  factory  came  and  called  on  my  sous  to 
produce  me,  and  on  this  occasion  the  dewan  took 


my  two  sons  first,  to  Ililsamari,  and  then  to  Kat- 
garra.  About  four  or  five  days  afterwards  some 
lattiah  were  sent,  headed  by  Jodu  Biswas,  Mr. 
Larmour's  dewan,  and  they  pulled  down  roV 
pneka  house,  with  three  rooms,  and  the  wall 
round  the  premises,  and  plundered  three  of  my 
barns;  besides  this  they  knocked  down  five 
thatched  or  kutcha  houses  ;  I  think  it  was  in  the 
Bengali  year  1203  or  1264,  in  the  month  of 
Bhadro.  '  Besides  this  they  netted  my  tank  of 
some  very  large  fish  with  which  I  had  stocked  iL 
They  also  plundered  my  house  of  all  my  furni- 
ture* 
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ture,  tables,  chairs,  chests,  brass  utensils,  rings, 
&c.  When  I  saw  the  Initial*  I  ran  away,  and 
fell  down  and  twisted  mjr  toot,  so  I  could  not 
complain.  My  two  sons  were  kept  in  confine- 
ment in  Katgarra.  After  four  or  five  months 
I  got  well,  hut  I  thought  it  useless  to  complain 
after  that  delay;  but  now  I  have  complained 
under  the  new  Act  in  the  collet  toratc.  because  it 
is  cheap  and  easy.  I  laid  my  suit  at  3,i)K4 
rupees;  1  believe  I  have  got  a  decree;  1  can't 
say  the  amount  of  it;  but  an  appeal  lias  been 
lodged  against  the  decree  in  my  favour. 

103.5.  When  what  you  have  related  occurred, 
did  you  owe  any  balance  of  rents  to  Mr.  Lannour? 
— No,  I  owed  nothing;  hut  Mr.  Larmour  was 
always  asking  me  for  more  nuts.  Sometimes 
1,000  rupees,  sometimes  SCO  rupees.  My  jmttu 
•Was  about  84  years  old;  it  was  first  given  in  the 
name  of  mv  first  cousin,  in  the  Bengali  ve.tr  1211 
or  1214. 

1036.  Mr.  Frrgnssnn.'  Have  you  got  rc-pos- 
pession  of  your  homestead? — Xo,  but  my  son  has 
ererted  two  other  houses  in  Adampoi  e,  another 
village  of  mine.  My  former  house  was  in  the 
Tillage  of  Khanpore. 

1037.  President.]  How  many  under-tenants 
have  yon? — In  the  village  of  Khanpore  105),  and 
about  50  or  (JO  in  Adampore.  Most  of  these  men, 
except  a  few  weavers,  have  been  sowing  indigo 
for  some  time.  The  thannah  is  distant  about, 
seven  coxtt.  There  has  been  a  subdivision  esta- 
blished of  late  at  lhmgong;  1  cannot  say  how  far 


Bongong  is  from  my  house ;  because  when  I  came 
down  here  I  avoided  that  place,  and  travelled  by 
a  circuitous  route. 

1038.  Mr.  Sale.]  After  four  months,  then,  you 
did  not  resort  to  the  courts? — 1  was  told  that 
after  three  months  it  was  no  use.  Besides,  Mr, 
Larmonr  had  the  powers  of  an  assistant  magis- 
trate, so  1  thought  it  useless  to  complain. 

103!).  President.]  Did  you  complain  in  your 
own  name  at  Kishnagur  lately  ? — Yes,  I  stated 
that  my  residence  was  in  Khanpore  formerly,  and 
at  present  in  Jungvpore. 

1040.  Was  it  solely  because  you  would  not 
take  advances,  and  because  you  would  not  give 
more  rent,  that  all  this  occurred? — Yes;  and 
also  because  my  son  .Tahil  Muliick  complained 
against  the  factory  dewan,  Jodu  Biswas,  for  in- 
terfering with  him. 

1041.  Mr.  Sale.]  Where  are  your  family  now, 
and  what  are  they  doing? — My  wife,  seven  sons, 
one  daughter,  and  four  grandsons,  arc  now  living 
on  their  relatives  in  the  best  way  lhcy  can. 

1042.  Do  all  vour  ryots  always  sow  indigo 
willingly  ? — For  fear  of  being  beaten,  they  sow. 

1043.  "  What  is  the  condition  of  your  own  ryots 
now? — Having  seen  the  ryots  of  three  other 
villages  seized,  they  are  all  in  terror. 

1044.  Mr.  Fergussoii.]  Were  they  ever  impri- 
soned bv  the  police  or  bv  Mr.  Lannour? — Not 
by  Mr.  Lannour,  but  by  the  authorities  since  the 
new  Act. 


A  mter 
MiiUick. 


J i NAT  Mui.I.it  K,  formerly  of  Khanpore,  at  present  of  Adampore,  called  in; 

and  Examined  on  oath. 


1045.  President.]  Arc  you  the  son  of  the  last 
witness? — I  am  the  son  of  Ameer  Muliick.  In 
the  month  of  B/indro  12H4,  Bengali  year,  Mr. 
Lannour's  people  laid  hold  of  me,  and  took  me  to 
Hilsamari  factory,  and  told  me  to  sow  indigo.  I 
refused  to  do  so,  as  I  had  neither  ploughs  nor 
bullocks.  Hearing  this,  Mr.  Lannour's  people 
were  going  to  present  a  petition  against  me,  when 
my  brother,  Jalal  Muliick,  went  and  presented  a 
petition  at  Kishnagur,  which  was  sent  to  Mr. 
Lannour  for  report.  Shortly  afterwards  Mr. . 
Larmour  became  honorary  magistrate.  They 
kept  me  confined  for  three  or  four  months  at 
Katgarra ;  and  when  I  got  away  I  thought  it  was 
no  use  complaining,  as  Mr.  Larmour  was  then  an 


honorary  magistrate.  We  have  lately  righted 
ourselves  by  Act  X.  of  LS59.  The  dewan  exacted 
CO  rupees  from  me.  The  money  was  raised  by 
my  brother-in-law. 

1046.  Did  vou  complain  to  the  criminal 
court?  —  No,  f  did  not;  but  lately,  about  a 
month  ago,  I  presented  a  petition  to  the  Com- 
missioner. I  have  not  got  re-possession  of  my 
lands. 

1047.  Mr.  Sale.]  Arc  all  vour  ryots  still  on 
your  property? — Thirty  families  have  deserted 
their  nouses  and  left  the  place,  and  gone  and 
established  themselves  in  other  places,  owing  to 
their  aversion  to  indigo.  Their  property  has  been 
plundered  by  the  factory  people. 


Jinat 
Muliick. 


Gunni  Dlfkadar,  Inhabitant  of  Bhoharpara,  Thannah  Hantara,  near  Ruttonpore  Factory, 

called  in;  and  Examined  on  oath. 


1048.  President.^  How  long  have  you  been  in 
the  habit  of  sowing  indigo? — My  father  is  a 
chowkidar,  and  happened  one  day  to  see  the 
Kidirpore  village  burning,  and  being  a  police 
chowkidar,  he  raised  an  outcry,  whereupon  the 
lattials  of  the  factory  struck  and  speared  us,  and, 
•while  insensible,  set  us  on  an  elephant,  and  took 
us  first  to  the  Iluttonpore  factory,  where  we  were 
kept  for  about  an  hour,  and  then  to  the  Jatrajwrc 
factory.  1  don't  remember  dates  exactly.  They 
took  me  away  in  the  month  of  Choit,  and  let  me 
go  in  the  month  of  Srabnn.  From  the  JatrajMirc 
factory  they  took  me  away  to  some  factory,  the 
name  of  which  I  don't  know,  as  this  happened  in 
the  night,  I  was  always  kept  in  a  godown,  with 
the  door  locked.  The  dewan  told  us  that  he 
would  give  us  regular  wages,  and  restore  to  us 
all  the  property  that  had  been  taken  away.  1 
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and  my  father  were  kept  together.  They  also 
enjoined  me  not  to  make  a  complaint. 

1049.  Did  they  ever  fulfil  their  engagements, 
and  if  not,  did  you  complain  ? — They  never  gave 
me  anything,  but  put  me  off  with  excuses  from 
time  to  time ;  so  I  complained  to  the  magistrates 
of  Kishnagur,  but  I  was  persuaded  by  the  factory 
people  to  put  in  a  razinama  (withdrawal  of  the 
ease).    This  is  about  three  years  ago. 

1050.  How  many  beegahs  do  you  sow? — I 
began  to  sow  just  before  the  case  above-men- 
tioned. I  never  received  any  advances.  I  have 
four  beegahs  of  laud  altogether,  for  which  I  pay 
10  rupees  rent ;  they  take  the  whole  of  these  tour 
beegans  for  indigo. 

1051.  Baboo  Chunder  Mohun  Chatterjee.]  If 
all  your  land  is  taken  for  indigo,  how  do  you 
manage  to  get  on  ? — I  am  obliged  to  borrow  from 
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the  mahajan,  and  my  father  gets  four  rupees  from 
the  village  as  chowkidar,  by  which  means  we 
live. 

10)2.  President."]  Did  you  ever  derive  any 
profit  by  .sowing  indigo  ? — No,  I  never  got  any- 
thing. They  once  gave  me  a  hath  chitti,  but 
when  I  went  to  settle  account*,  they  tore  it  up. 
"When  I  complained  to  the  planter,  he  referred 
me  to  the  dewan. 

1053.  Mr.  Ferqusson.]  Did  you  Bay  that  you 
never  got  any  advance*,  and  that  therefore  you 
never  received  a  single  pice  from  the  planter? — I 
never  got  any  advances;  but  now  and  then  I  re- 
ceived a  rupee  or  two;  but  that  went  to  the 
dewan  and  amla. 

1054.  How  often  did  you  receive  the  rupee  or 
two? — Once  I  remember  that  I  receive*!  two 
rupees. 

1055.  On  what  occasion  did  you  receive  those 
two  rupees«? — On  the  occasion  of  my  sending  ten 
cart  loads  of  plant  to  the  factory :  I  cannot  say 
how  many  bundle*  those  carts  contained.  On 
getting  credit  for  the  two  rupees,  deduction  was 
made  for  seed  atid  for  carriage  hire ;  the  rest  the 
dewan  and  the  amla  got;  besides  which,  I  paid 
eight  annas  out  of  my  own  pocket,  to  the  aiuin. 

1056.  How  much  seed  did  you  get  from  the 
factory  to  sow  ? — 1  got  eight  seers  of  seed  every 
year  from  the  Sahib  to  sow.  According  to  the 
factory  measurement  the  land  is  2 J  becgahs, ;  but 
according  to  mine  it  is  four. 

1057.  How  does  your  account  stand  with  the 
factory  now  ? — I  believe  1  have  something  to  re- 
ceive, but  T  can't  say  how  much  it  is.    I  am  not 


able  to  read  or  write,  and  I  don't  understand 
much  about  accounts. 

1058.  You  say  you  have  to  borrow  from  a  ma- 
hajan ;  at  what  rate  docs  he  charge  ? — At  one 
anna  per  month  per  rupee. 

1059.  Do  you  borrow  grain  from  the  mahajan, 
or  money  ? — I  borrow  both  money  and  grain. 

1060.  Do  you  borrow  grain  for  the  purpose  of 
cultivating?— I  borrow  grain  to  eat 

1061.  How  do  you  live  with  simple  borrowing, 
if  you  have  no  other  means  besides  the  pav  your 
father  receives  as  village  chowkidar? — If  we 
can't  pav  our  debts,  we  sell  a  cow  to  liquidate 
them.  1  have  got  two  bullocks  and  four  milch 
cows  :  I  don't  sell  the  milk,  but  drink  it.  i  haye 
also  a  garden  of  mango  and  jack-trees,  the  fruit 
of  which  I  sell  ;  and  so  1  manage  to  get  on.  I 
do  not  do  any  other  husiucss,  but  I  sometime* 
work  as  a  day  labourer,  and  get  lour  pice  a  day. 
I  don't  get  a  hot  meal,  but  I  got  a  handful  of  dry 
rice ;  and  if  my  employer  is  of  the  same  ca>tc  a* 
myself,  1  get  a  pull  at  his  hookah. 

1062.  Mr.  Temple.]  When  you  were  confined 
in  the  godowu,  what  sort  of  a  place  was  it  ? — It 
was  a  dark  room,  in  which  the  day  and  nighr  were 
the  same. 

1063.  Was  there  any  window  for  air?— No. 

1064.  Did  they  let  you  go  out  for  daily  exer- 
cise ?— No. 

10C5.  What  food  did  you  get,  and  who  brought 
it  ? — I  don't  know  who  the  man  was,  but  we  used 
to  get  some  rice  in  the  husk  and  water.  The  man 
brought  it  to  me  when  there  was  no  one  by  to  we 
that  there  was  a  prisoner  confined. 


ABADl  MCNDAL,  Christian,  Inhabitant  of  Bhobar|>ara,  Thannah  Hurra,  near  the  Hurra  Factory, 

called  in ;  and  Examined  on  oath. 


Abadi  1066.  President."]   Abe  you  in  the  habit  of 

Mundal.  sowing  indigo  for  the  Kuttonporc  factory  ?— Yes, 
they  generally  make  me  sow  indigo.  My  father 
has  sown  indigo  for  a  long  time.  About  three 
years  ago  the  factory  got  the  lease  of  my  village, 
and  called  on  me  and  all  the  other  ryots  to  sow 
indigo.  I  was  compelled  to  take  advances  of  five 
becgahs  of  land,  but  on  that  they  made  me  sow 
10  beegahs ;  that  is  to  say,  my  father  got  the 
advances  ;  I  never  did.  Before  the  factory  got 
the  lease  of  the  village,  my  cattle  were  grazing 
on  the  plain  one  day,  when  50  or  60  latlials  came 
up,  and  were  taking  them  away,  when  the  herds- 
man gave  me  notice.  I  ran  out  ami  remonstrated  ; 
they  threatened  me,  and  when  I  persisted  in  go- 
ing near  them,  I  was  wounded  on  the  head  and 
thigh,  of  which  I  still  bear  the  marks.  My  father 
was  also  wounded  at  the  same  time.  Whereupon 
they  carried  us  away,  first  to  Kuttonporc,  thence 
to  Jatrapore,  from  there  to  Dulalpnre,  and 
thence  to  Nischindipore.  They  took  me  in  Plial- 
ffitn,  and  let  me  off  in  Jyeshto  ;  thev  took  care  of 
my  wounds,  but  for  eight  days  did"  not  give  me 
much  to  eat ;  after  which  they  fed  me  tolerably 
well,  confining  mc  in  the  drying  house.  They 
gave  me  one  full  meal  a  day  and  moorki  and 
chera  (preparations  of  rice  dried)  besides,  in  the 
evening ;  they  also  brought  me  water,  to  bathe 
in  the  godown.  In  the  end,  the  dewan  of  the 
Pirpore  factory  gave  mc  25  rupees,  and  let  me 
go.  I  complained  to  the  magistrate  of  Kishnagur, 
but  no  order  was  passed  on  my  petition  by  the 
magistrate. 

1067.  Mr.  Sale.]  Why  did  they  give  you  25 
rupees? — They  told  mo  that  I  had  Buffered  a 


good  deal  of  loss  by  my  cattle  being  taken  away, 
and  that  I  had  bceu  wounded.  Besides  which, 
they  told  me,  "  You  are  a  Christian,"  and  they 
hoped  I  would  not  tell  the  Padre  Sa/iib  anything. 
But  for  all  that  I  thought  it  necessary  to  nil  the 
Padre  Sahib. 

1068.  Mr.  Fergusson.~\  Since  tliis  occurrence, 
did  you  sow  indigo  last  year,  and  how  much 
plant  did  you  cut  ? — Yes,  10  becgahs  ;  I  cannot 
say  what  the  produce  was,  but  my  father  knows. 

1069.  Baboo  Chunder  Mohuu  Chatterjte.]  How 
did  the  factory  get  the  lease  of  the  village? — 
After  my  affair,  the  zemindar  and  the  planter 
made  it  up,  on  condition  of  my  being  produced 
and  the  cattle  being  returned.  "  This  was  .-uW- 
quently  done. 

1070.  Mr.  Ferqusson.]  Was  the  zemindar  afraid, 
on  account  of  the  quarrel  ? — The  zemindar  was 
certainly  alarmed,  because  during  the  night  the 
factory  people  used  to  cut  and  take  away  the 
ryot's  crops.  The  zemindar  thought  that  the 
factory  was  verv  powerful,  and  might  collect 
5,000  men  in  a  day,  if  necessary  ;  and  therefore 
thought  it  best  to  make  it  up.'  The  zemindar 
had  done  nothing  wrong,  but  he  did  not  know 
what  cases  might  or  might  not  be  brought  against 
him.  The  planter  used  to  go  to  the  zemindar 
almost  every  day,  until  it  was  finally  settled. 

1071.  Have  you  cultivated  indigo  this  year  for 
the  factory  ? — Yes,  we  sowed  6  I  beegahs  in  Oc- 
tober ;  I  call  that  ray  full  sowing. 

1072.  Did  they  not  ask  vou  to  sow  10  becgahs, 
as  usual  ? — No,  this  year  tliey  did  not 

1073.  Did  you  get  any  advance  tlus  year?— I 
cannot  say ;  my  father  might  be  able  to  tell. 

1074.  r 
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1074.  Besides  these  10  beegahs  on  which  you 
sow  indigo,  what  other  lands  have  you,  and  what 
do  you  cultivate  it  with  ? — I  have  48  beegahs 
altogether,  including  the  10  beegahs,  on  which  I 
sow  rice,  linseed,  aud  a  little  tobacco,  for  home 
consumption,  aud  about  15  eottas  of  sugar-cane. 
The  best  lauds  are  taken  for  indigo.  I  don't  sow 
indigo  for  seed.  They  don't  allow  me  to  sow 
Cold-weather  crop*  on  the  indigo  lands,  but  keep 
the  stumps  for  seed,  though  they  rarely  produce 
anything. 

1075.  President.]  Do  the  factory  servants  ever 
ask  you  for  any  money  ? — They  do,  threatening 
to  charge  us  with  cattle  trespass,  it'  wc  don't  fee 
them.  For  the  last  two  month*  it  has  not  been 
so  bad.  If  I  complain  to  the  Sahib,  he  drives  rac 
away. 

1076.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  Have  you  or  your  father 
ever  had  occasion  to  borrow  mouev  from  muhajuns, 
and  what  interest  do  they  charge?— I  have  had 
to  borrow  at  two  pice  on  the  rupee  per  month. 

'077.  Have  you  ever  had  occasion  to  borrow 
grain  for  cousuiuptiou  or  for  sowing,  and  if  so,  at 
what  rate? — When  for  consumption,  it  is  repaid 
at  50  per  cent  for  each  maund  ;  aud  when  for 
sowing,  it  is  at  the  rate  of  cent  per  cent. 

1078.  Iu  these  transactions  docs  the  mahajan 
claim  a  right  to  take  a  further  portion  of  the  crop 
at  a  fixed  rate  below  the  bazar  rate  ?— It  never 
happened  to  me ;  but  I  have  heard  of  cases  in 
which  the  zemindar,  who  is  also  the  mahajan,  ex- 
acts such  a  rate  forcibly. 


1079.  Does  not  the  mahajan  frequently  lose  by 
the  ryot  not  paying  him,  so  that  a  balance  in- 
creases against  the  ryot '! — Yes,  it  happens  very 
often,  because  the  ryots  cannot  sow  their  rice,  on 
account  of  their  being  obliged  to  sow  the  in- 
digo. 

1080.  President]  In  districts  in  which  indigo 
is  not  sown,  are  the  ryots  never  in  debt  to  the 
mahajan  ?— No,  not  to  such  an  extent,  and  those 
who  get  into  debt  generally  manage  to  pay.  They 
are  not  obliged  to  borrow  rice  ;  they  may  borrow 
money. 

1081.  Mr.  Ferguson.]  Did  you  never  hear  of 
ryots  who  did  not  sow  indigo  in  your  neigh- 
bourhood getting  into  debt? — Only  in  bad  sea- 
sons, when  instalments  of  the  rent  fall  due 
before  the  crop  is  ready,  then  they  are  obliged 
to  borrow. 

10H2.  Is  not  the  rice  crop  uncertain  in  your 
neighbourhood,  on  account  of  the  seasons  and  the 
soil?— Yes;  if  there  is  a  want  of  rain,  the  crop 
fails  altogether ;  but  the  soil  is  pretty  good. 

1083.  President]  Do  not  the  planters  make 
loans  to  the  ryots  when  they  lose  cattle,  or  are  in 
difficulties,  without  charging  them  iuterest? — I 
have  never  heart!  of  such  a  thing. 

1084.  Mr.  Sale.]  Did  your  father  ever  make  a 
request  to  the  factory  for  a  loan  ? — Xo,  we  never 
applied,  nor  have  I  ever  heard  of  any  one  who 
received  one. 


Abudi 
Mwdal. 

i  June 

JH(30. 


Ahau  Mundal,  Inhabitant  of  Boalia,  Thaunah  Kaloopole,  near  the  Sinduri  Concern, 

called  in ;  aud  Examined  on  oath. 


1085.  President]  Fob  what  factory  are  you 
iu  the  habit  of  sowing  indigo  ? — I  sow  indigo  for 
the  Nihalpore  .factory  in  the  Simluri  coucern  ; 
my  father  and  grandfather  had  sown  for  the  con- 
cern, and  I  have  sown  on  accordingly.  I  sow 
what  I  call  14  beegahs,  according  to  zemindary 
measurcmcnt;  they  call  it  seven.  1  have  a 
jumma  of  48  rupees,  comprising  107  beegahs;  I 
have  two  ploughs  and  eight  bullocks,  also  two 
bullocks  for  carts,  aud  some  milch  cows  ;  wc  are 
four  brothers. 

1086.  What  was  the  produce  of  your  12  bee- 
gahs last  year? — I  can't  say  how  many  carts  or 
bundles  I  had  last  year,  because  I  never  went 
there  to  see  how  accounts  stood.  This  year  1 
have  not  been  sued  for  breach  of  contract.  If 
there  was  money  owing  I  should  have  been  sued  ; 
but  the  factory  people  broke  up  18  beegahs  of 
rice  laud  and  sowed  it  with  indigo.  My  rice  was 
about  three  or  four  inches  high;  I  made  a  verbal 
complaint  to  the  magistrate.  The  factory  claimed 
my  land  as  their  nij,  and  got  an  order  accordingly 
from  the  court. 

1087.  Mr.  Sate.]  Why  did  you  not  get  a  peti- 
tion written,  and  present  it  to  the  magistrate  ? — 
I  had  no  money  to  get  a  stamp  paper,  and  I  was 
afraid,  but  I  complained  in  person  by  word  of 
mouth. 

1088.  Did  you  ever  take  any  advances  from 
the  factory  ? — I  never  did. 

1089.  Mr.  Temple.]  If  you  get  no  advances 


and  receive  no  remuneration,  why  do  you  con- 
tinue to  sow  : — They  make  me  sow  forcibly  by 
beating. 

10!)0.  What  force  has  been  actually  applied  to 
you? — They  lay  hold  of  us  and  beat  us  and  drag 
us  to  the  factory.  This  has  happened  to  me  every 
year. 

1091.  When  were  you  last  beaten  ?— Three 
years  ngo  I  was  beaten  with  a  split  bamboo, 
because  I  did  not  weed  properly. 

1092.  Wheu  were  you  last  dragged  to  the  fac- 
tory?-! was  dragged  to  the  factory  the  same 
time  I  was  beaten. 

1093.  You  have  not  been  dragged  to  the  fac- 
tojy  for  the  la.-t  three  years? — Not  since  then. 

1094.  Have  you  ever  seen  the  iusidc  of  a  factory 
godown  .' — Xo,  nor  have  I  been  confined. 

1095.  President]  Are  you  in  debt  to  the 
ma/iojan  .'—Yes,  I  have  been  in  debt  for  the 
last  two  or  three  years;  my  debt  is  about  200 
rupees. 

1096.  You  know  that  your  debt  to  the  mahajan 
is  200  ruj>ees ;  how  is  it  that  you  cannot  tell  us 
the  amount  of  your  debt  to  the  factory  ? — The 
mahajan  tells  me  that  my  debt  is  200  rupees  ;  I 
borrowed  myself  48  rupees;  I  believe  that  the 
rest  was  made  up  by  my  father's  debt ;  I  have 
paid  41  rupees,  and  whatever  the  accumulated 
interest  and  the  balance  may  come  to,  for  that  I 
am  indebted  to  the  mahajan ;  the  interest  is  two 
pice  per  rupee. 


Ahad 
Mundal. 
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S-vxTOsn  Mux dal.  Inhabitant  of  Pattarghatta,  Irovindporc,  Thannah  Hantara  near  the 
Buttonpore  Factory,  called  in  ;  and  Examined  on  <»ath. 


Saniosk  1097.  President.]  For  what  period  have  yon 

MundcL  sown  indigo.' — Since  the  factory  got  the  least 
■-  of  the  village  in  1853,  1  have  sown  iinlijr<» 
a  June  with  my  own  ploughs  for  the  last  seven  years. 
i860.  [n  the  first  year  I  received  30  rupees  at 
three  rupee.*  a  beegah  for  ]0  beegahs  of  land, 
because  it  was  new;  the  lease  was  taken  in  3Jiu//i 
and  in  Chaitro;  25  men  were  .sent  to  fetch  the 
pen] ile  of  the  village  to  the  factory.  I  was  un- 
willing to  take  the  advances,  but  1  was  told  to 
take  the  money  and  bury  it  in  the  ground  and  it 
would  become  a  tree,  so  I  took  it  home,  and  I 
accordingly  sowed  10  beegahs  according  to  their 
measurement,  but  according  to  mine,  17.  There 
was  Home  fair  produce  worth  about  12  rupees, 
but  what  with  seed,  fees,  nnd  .stamp  paper,  I  only 
got  two  or  three  rupees;  the  original  advance* 
remained  an  they  were,  and  in  addition  to  that 
they  made  me  take  15  rupees  advances  for  five 
more  beegahs.  I  remonstrated,  saying  that  I 
had  not  cleared  the  old  advances.  They  said, 
"  take  your  money,  the  account!'  are  our  matter;" 
so  in  the  end  I  was  obliged  to  take  it. 

1098.  Mr.  Sttl*-.']  At  the  time  of  receiving  the 
money,  did  you  not  sign  a  huhulyat  l — No,  I  did 
not  ;  they  wrote  my  name  in  the  account  book. 
They  never  gave  me  any  more  advances  except 
on  those  two  occasions,  but  those  15  beegahs. 
according  to  my  measurement,  are  20  or  25 
beegnhs.  Two  year.-,  after  I  had  taken  another 
jumiHfi  in  another  village-  of  10  rupees,  that  ><i 
a  ryot  who  had  abandoned  it  ;  this  riot  used  to 
sow  indigo.  [  was?  sent  for  to  the  Hurra  fac- 
tory, and  was  told  to  take  up  bis  liabilities  to  the 
extent  of  26  rupees.    I  had  taken  lease  of  thoe 


10  beegahs  from  a  Mahomedan  gentleman,  a 
mulla.  I  refused,  but  they  said  you  must  son- 
eight  beegahs  with  indigo ;  1  said  that  if  I  took 
op  this  man's  indigo  liabilities  I  might  aim  have 
to  take  tip  his  debts  with  the  mahajaus,  so  I 
would  not  sow,  but  I  made  arrangements  with 
the  ryots  of  that  village  to  sow  some  other  crop* 
tor  me :  then  when  the  rain  fell  and  the  ground 
was  fit  for  sowing,  the  factory  people  came  anil 
-owed  indigo  by  force.  The  dewan  told  me  that 
I  must  still  sow  six  beegahs.  I  was  willing  tn 
give  10  rupees  to  get  off  sowing,  and  increased 
1  he  offer  to  twenty  rupees  in  the  presence  of  the 
fyiihib  and  the  dewan.  1  even  went  beyond  thai, 
and  .said  I  would  give  26  rupees,  or  the  full 
amount  of  the  ryot's  balance.  Then  they  said, 
■•  sow  two  beegahs,  and  let  the  balance  remain.' 
I  thereupon  went  aud  got  a  letter  from  the  heaa 
of  the  concern  to  the  manager,  at  which  the  ma- 
nager got  very  angry  and  said,  "  Now  that  you 
have  complained  to  the  Surra  Sahib,  you  shall 
sow  five  beegahs."  The  matter  ended  by  my 
.-owing  three  beegahs  one  year,  and  I  have  to 
pay  the  rent  of  the  10  beegahs  to  the  lamllonl 
though  T  cannot  cultivate  it  ;  I  don't  wish  to 
give  it  up  as  the  land  is  profitable,  and  I  could 
get  30  rupees  out  of  it  if  1  could  onlv  cultivate 
it  all. 

1099.  Mr.  FergwsonJ]  Can  you  state  how  your 
account  now  stands  with  the  factory  ? — 1  am  in 
debt  to  the  factory  about  49  or  50  rupees  far  ls.-t 
vear.  We  had  a  magnificent  crop,  higher  than 
my  head,  and  I  took  125  cart  loads  of  plaut  to  the 
factory. 

[Commission  adjourned  at  5'30p.m. 


Monday,  Mli  June  1860. 
im:i-:skxt: 

W.  S.  Seton-Kaimi.  Esq.,  c.s.,  President. 

Members: — B.  Temple,  Esq.,  c.s.  :  \V.  F.  Fergussou,  Esq. ;  Reverend  J.  Sale; 
Baboo  Chunder  Mohun  Chattcrjce. 


Santosh  MumhiTs  Examination  continued. 


Santoth  1100.  Presidt'itt.}  When  you  took  125  cart 
Mundal.      loads  of  plant  to  the  faetoi  v,  how  many  bundle- 

  were  you  credited  with  ? — When  I  took  my  carts 

4  June  to  t],e  fju  torv,  they  did  not  measure  the  bundles 
1800.  ^t  threw  tliem  into  the  vat.  I  however,  re- 
marked that  they  bad  raised  the  sides  of  the  vat 
a  foot  higher  than  what  thev  used  to  be.  Thc\ 
told  me  that  I  should  be  credited  with  65  bundles, 
but  1  never  got  a  receipt  for  them;  it  wa.-  not 
the  Sahib  who  told  me  this,  but  the  dewan  and 
the  mohurrir. 

1101.  Have  you  ever  tried  to  }>ay  oft' your  debt 
to  the  factory  ? — 1  have  done  so  with  respect  to 
the  10  beegahs  of  land  I  took  up,  but  with  regard 


to  the  rest,  I  never  took  the  money ;  I  only  de- 
livered my  indigo  every  year. 

1102.  What  amount  of  remuneration  and  what 
system  would  satisfy  you,  so  that  you  would 
henceforth  sow  indigo? — If  the  land  belonged  to 
the  Queen,  and  the  Sahib  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it,  hut  only  dealt  with  us  as  a  mere  merchant, 
and  paid  for  the  plant  in  cash  right  down, 
we  should  be  satisfied.  Formerly  there  was 
abundance  of  indigo,  when  the  Sahibs  had  not  got 
estates.  If  a  man  takes  a  cartload  of  thatching 
grass  to  the  city  he  get  five  rupees  for  in  «J  "ef 
was  to  get  four  or  five  rupees  for  a  cartload  01 
indigo,  it  would  be  all  right ;  if  there  wns  prnp^ 
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justice  shown  to  the  complainants,  the  ryots  would 
be  reatly  to  bow.  I  have  heard  that  towards  tin; 
cast  there  U  a  custom  for  the  ryot  to  receive  hi* 
price  according  to  the  out-turn  of  indigo,  viz.,  after 
the  manufacture,  the  sliare  of  the  factory  is  six 
annas,  and  that  of  the  ryots  ten  annas ;  I  believe 
this  custom  prevails  both  in  the  European  and 
Native  factories;  I  can't  say  exactly  where  this  is 
carried  on,  hut  I  believe  it  is  somewhere  towards 
Pubna.  When  I  stated  the  proportion  as  above, 
I  meant  the  division  should  be  of  the  profits,  after 
the  manufacturing  expenses  were  paiu  off. 

1103.  Mr.  Ferffus.son.~\  Do  you  owe  money  to 
auv  maJuijan1. — No,  I  don't. 

1 10-4.  Would  you  be  willing  to  pay  off  the 
planter,  if  allowed? — Whatever  my  just  debt.- 
would  amount  to  1  am  willing  to  pay. 

1105.  Do  you  expect  to  be  allowed  to  alter  the 
contract  and  make  out  the  account  as  you  please  ? 
— My  agreement  was;  four  bundles  per  rupee : 
I  have  got  a  hath  chitti  for  one  year;  the  account 
of  the  factory  was  21  rupees,  but  the  Sahib  said 
I  could  not  get  so  much,  so  all  i  got  was  1 1 
rupees. 

1106.  What  kind  of/w«a  have  you  got? — I  ha\  e 
a  potta  unlimited  as  to  time,  and  I  cannot  In- 
ejected  so  long  as  I  pay  the  rents.  The  ijaradar 
exacts  in  some  places  two  annas,  and  it)  some 

} daces  one  anna,  on  the  rupee.  The  zemindar 
brmerly  measured  my  lands  and  assessed  them  at 
a  proper  rent  in  1241  or  1242  Bengali  year;  I  was 
then  very  young. 

1107.  Cannot  the  zemindar  enhance  the  rent  if 
he  pleases? — Against  the  will  of  the  ryot  the 
zemindar  cannot,  because  I  pay  for  all  lands, 
whether  cultivated  or  uncultivated,  at  a  proper 
rate  which  has  been  fixed. 

1108.  If  rice  and  linseed  were  to  get  to  three 
rupees  a  maund,  would  the  zemindar  be  entitled 
to  any  of  the  profits,  or  would  you  take  it  all  ? 
— The  profit  or  loss  arc  both  mine.  Should  ii 
ryot's  land  diluviate,  anil  he  lose  a  few  bcegahs. 
the  zemindar  would  not  remit  any  portion  of  his 
rent ;  the  ryot's  remedy  is  to  throw  up  t\ie  jtiinma . 
i.  e.,  if  the  zemindar  will  take  it  back.  I  have 
heard  of  Act  X.  of  1859,  but  I  can't  say  exactly 
who  benefit*  by  it. 


COMMISSION.  63 

1 109.  Mr.  If  you  saw  Act  X.  of  1859, 
could  you  read  it?— I  could  read  some  of  it. 

1110.  President]  What  other  means  of  liveli- 
hood have  you? — I  have  a  mitdfn  shop  in  my  vil- 
lage, and  I  sell  clothes;  I  also  sell  some  of  my 
own  wood  if  any  one  wants  to  burn  bricks.  1  also 
lend  money  and  rice,  but  my  dealings  in  rice  have 
I  n  rather  interrupted,  owing  to  my  having  to 


v  indigo. 


1111.  On  the  whole,  are  you  propcroiis  in  your 
worldly  affairs?— I  was  getting  on  pretty  well,  but 
1  was  fined  in  the  month  of  As/tar  100  rupees  by 
the  factory  amin  for  not  weeding,  and  100  ham- 
lions  of  mine  have  been  cut  flown  every  year. 
I  complained  last  Jihadro,  together  with  a  number 
of  other  men,  to  the  magistrate,  of  general  oppres- 
sion ;  it  was  not  a  particular  complaint  of  my  own, 
hut  we  complained  in  a  general  way. 

1112.  Mr.  Salr.l  Why  did  not  you  yourself 
write  a  petition  and  present  it  to  the  magistrate? 

-Wc  were  all  in  the  same  circumstances,  and 
thought  it  better  to  complain  in  a  body  ;  I  was 
afraid  to  complain  alone  of  my  other  grievances. 

1113.  Mr.  Temple.]  You  sav  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  your  beegali  and  the  factory 
becgah,  how  is  this  ! — The  difference  is  between 
the  planter's  and  zemindar's  measuring  chain. 
A  perch, according  to  the  zemindar's  measurement, 
is  11  bcegahs,  and  according  to  the  planter's  it  is 
10  bcegahs  12  cottulis;  it  is  about  10  to  15  hauts 
difference  in  55  yards. 

1114.  How  did  you  get  the  100  rupees  to  pay 
the  line? — 1  had  sent  a  large  cargo  of  wheat  to 
Calcutta,  for  which  I  got  7*J0  rupees  ;  I  paid  the 
fine  out  of  that. 

1 1 15.  To  whom  did  you  iwiy  it  ?— To  Joy  Chaud 
Sircar,  head  amin. 

1116.  Where  is  Joy  Chand  Sircar  ?— He  baa 
absconded,  and  has  gone  to  his  home. 

1117.  Where  is  his  home? — Radacantpoor,  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  thannah  MirjKire. 

1118.  Are  you  quite  sure  it  was  100  rupees  you 
paid  ? — Yes,  100  rupees. 

1119.  Can  you  produce  any  proof  of  the  pay- 
ment?— Yes,  I  have  witnesses  to  prove  the  same, 
before  whom  the  money  was  paid. 


Santosh 
Mundal. 

4  June 
i860. 


Seraj  Biswas,  Inhabitant  of  Pcrijpore,  Thannah  Mirpore,  Zillah  Nuddea,  near  the  Nischindiporc 
Concern,  Factory  Tonghi,  called  in  ;  and  Examined  on  oath. 


1120.  President.]  How  long  have  you  been  in 
the  habit  of  cultivating  indigo,  and  how  many 
becgahs? — About  six  or  seven  years  ago  I  was 
first  told  to  sow  1  J  becgah,  for  which  I  got  three 
rupees  advance.  On  the  accounts  of  that  year 
being  settled  I  was  paid  plants  to  the  value  of  one 
rupee ;  there  were  two  rupees  against  me.  The 
next  year  I  was  told  to  cultivate  another  becgah 
and  a  half,  and  got  another  three  rupees;  the 
return  that  year  was  four  rupees.  Since  then 
I  have  continued  to  sow  what  they  call  three 
bcegahs,  but  what  I  call  5±  bcegahs.  I  have  not 
sown  this  year.  They  have  not  sued  me  yet  under 
the  new  Act,  but  I  believe  they  will  do  so. 

1121.  How  many  bcegahs  of  laud  have  you 
altogether  ? — Fifteen  beegahs  ;  of  these  5^  go  to 
indigo,  and  four  are  uncultivated,  because  I  have 
no  tune  to  attend  to  cultivation  during  the  mouths 
of  J'habjun  and  Chaitro;  on  the  remaining  lands 
I  sow  early  and  late  rice,  two  and  half  of  the  lat- 
ter and  about  five  beogahs  of  early  rice.  After 
the  early  rice  I  am  in  the  habit  of  sowing  mustard. 

72 — I. 


linseed,  &c.  This  year  I  only  sowed  one  and  half 
bcegahs  of  linseed,  because  my  ploughs  were 
taken  away  at  the  very  time  that  there  was  the 
right  moist  me  in  the  land. 

1122.  Can  you  state  the  returns  of  your  rice 
lauds  ? — Iu  good  years  about  a  bish  anil  half  of 
nous,  or  early  rice,  and  about  the  same  of  aumon, 
or  late  rice.  The  straw  of  the  aumon  rice  is  eaten 
bv  ray  cattle ;  1  have  two  bullocks  and  a  plough. 

1123.  Are  you  in  debt  to  the  mufmjan? — Yes; 
if  [  were  to  make  up  my  accounts  it  would  be 
about  80  or  90  rupees.  I  was  obliged  to  borrow 
to  live  and  pay  my  rents;  it  was  not  for  the  mar- 
riage of  my  son,  lor  which  purjiose  I  was  able  to 
vrapc  up  money  enough  from  my  relatives  this 
year. 

1124.  Can  you  state  the  amount  of  your  debt  to 
the  factory? — About  six  or  seven  rupees;  last 
Jihadro  I  conveyed  18  cartloads  of  plant  to  the 
factory,  for  which  I  was  only  credited  with  seven 
bundles;  according  t;>  my  estimate,  I  should 

H  4  have 
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have  had  three  bundles  to  a  cart,  or  54  bundles 
in  all. 

1 125.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  Do  you  really  mean  to  say 
that  you  carried  more  than  50  bundles,  and  were 
only  credited  with  seven  ?— Yea,  I  do  mean  to 
say* so;  if  I  complain  to  the  Sahib,  the  servants 
turn  me  away. 

1126.  Did  you  never  try  to  get  rid  of  the  petty 


is  a  Kaiburt,  a  respectable  man ;  but  for  all  his 
respectability  he  takes  money.  He  has  a  wall 
round  lus  dwelling,  and  deals  in  money.  I  have 
not  seen  his  house  ;  the  amin  is  a  Brahmin  ;  die 
takidgir  is  a  Mussulman  about  the  same  rank  as 
myself. 

1136.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  What  is  the  measure- 
ment of  a  beegah  ? — The  zemindary  measurement 


debt  by  paying  it  off? — I  never  really  attempted    hi  80  hath  ;  the  factory  measurement  I  cannot 


to  l*>rrow  to  clear  myself,  a*  I  really  thought  it 
useless,  as  they  would  not  take  it. 

1127.  What  seed  did  you  get  from  the  factory 
last  year? — Seven  and  a'half  seers,  at  the  rate  of 


2  \  per  beegah. 

1128.  President.]  Did  they  take  anvthing  for 
stamp  paper? — They  did  not  actually  take  it 
from  me,  but  they  charged  it  in  the  account 

1129.  Mr.  Fe'rgusson.]  What  kind  of  potta 
have  vou  got,  aud  what  rent  do  you  pay  .' — 1  had 
a  rent-free  tenure  which  was  resumed,  that  was 
2  j  of  land  in  the  plain  1  §  homestead  and  garden; 
this  was  assessed  at  six  rupees.  Besides  this  1 
had  a  jumma  of  5  J  rupees,  and  I  have  lately 
increased  my  jumma  by  taking  more  lands  up  to 
16  rupees,  i.  e.  three  beegahs  pay  a  rupee,  or 
about  five  annas  four  pie  a  beegah.  Besides 
these  they  exuet  several  items  as  ijaradars  fees, 
and  for  each  rupee  of  rent  they  take  five  pice, 
and  on  each  becgah  of  land  two  pice,  i.  e.  7  J 
annas  on  15  beegahs.  Besides  this  they  take 
eight  annas  for  fowls  and  (able  expenses  ;  the 
servants  of  the  factory  take  this  from  us  by  order 
of  the  Sahib ;  my  potta  is  without  a  term ;  I  have 
lately  received  my  pottos,  one,  three  years  ago, 
and  one  last  year.  My  understanding  is,  that  I 
am  not  to  be  molested  as  long  as  I  pay  rents  at 
the  amounts  stated. 

1130.  Baboo  Chunder  Mohun  Chatterjee.]  Why 
did  you  not  sow  this  year  ? — My  reason  for  not 
sowing  is,  that  I  am  tired  of  the  business,  and 
my  cows  have  grown  old. 

1131.  Is  indigo  cultivation  profitable  to  you  or 
not? — No,  it  is  not  profitable  to  me. 

1132.  President.]  If  indigo  was  profitable, 
would  you  cultivate  it  ? — No,  not  at  a  rupee  for 
two  bundles,  nor  at  a  bundle  the  rupee. 

1133.  Baboo  Chunder  Mohon  Chatterjee.']  What 
is  your  reason  for  this  ? — Because  my  izzut  or 
honour  is  taken  away.  One  day  I  went  to  sow 
my  own  lauds  in  liaisakh  last  year,  when  the 
amin  and  takidgir  plucked  ine  by  the  beard; 
I  went  to  complain  to  the  Sahib,  and  he  drove 
me  away. 

1134.  What  led  you  to  take  advances  in  the 
first  instance? — The  .Sahib  got  the  talookdari 
rights,  and  said,  those  who  would  not  cultivate, 
would  be  driven  away.  The  advances  were 
never  paid  into  our  hands,  but  were  intercepted 
by  the  dewan,  amin,  and  takidgir. 

1 135.  President.']  Of  what  rank  in  life  are  the 
dewan,  amin,  and  other  servants  ? — The  dewan    time  was  when  my  beard  was  pulled. 


say,  as  tbcv  won't  allow  us  to  measure  the  chain. 

1137.  \Vhat  interest  do  vou  \n\y  the  mahqkat 
on  your  debt? — Half  an  anna  per  month  on  the 
rupee. 

1138.  President.]  Have  you  ever  received  anv 
loan  from  the  factory  without  interest,  i>r  any 
medicines  when  you  were  sick,  and  is  there  a 
school  kept  up  by  the  factory  ? — I  never  got  any 
loans  without  interest,  nor  medicines  when  I  was 
sick,  nor  is  there  a  school  kept  up  by  the  factory. 

1139.  Mr.  I'etyusson.]  Do  you  give  any  Iwnd 
or  engagement  to  the  mahajan  for  your  debt*? 
— There  is  always  a  bond  given  and  signed. 

1140.  Is  it  a  blank  stamp,  or  is  it  a  written  en- 
gagement ? — It  is  written  by  some  man  who  ran 
write,  either  a  Mussulman,  or  a  Kayast.  Those 
who  can  write  sign  their  names ;  others  make  a 
mark. 

1141.  Mr.  Sale.]  When  you  first  received 
advances,  did  you  sign  any  kabulyat  on  stamp 
paper? — No,  but  I  was  charged  two  annas  for 
the  stamp. 

1142.  Baboo  Chvnder  Mohun  Chatterjee.]  Have 
you  vourself  suffered  any  other  oppression  at  the 
hands  of  planters  ? — From  the  month  of  Kartik 
I  have  been  obliged  to  plough  the  nij  abad  15  or 
16  times,  and  have  never  been  paid  for  it.  Last 
year  I  was  fined  lis.  1.  8.  because  my  cattle 
were  said  to  have  damaged  indigo,  hut  they 
really  had  not  done  so.  Every  year  they  cut  my 
bamboo  trees,  and  never  pay  me  for  them ;  they 
never  took  my  vegetables. 

1143.  President.]  You  complain  of  these  op- 
pressions now;  dicl  you  ever  complaiu  before  this 
to  the  magistrate  or  police  ? — Our  Sahib  is  magis- 
trate, our  Sahib  is  daroga.  our  Sahib  is  zemindar. 
If  we  dared  to  complain  against  him,  they  would 
have  our  family  ana  cattle  carried  away.  I  have 
come  here  because  I  cannot  stand  it  any  longer. 

1144.  Were  you  better  off  under  the  native 
zemindar,  or  the  planter  zemindar,  nutting  aside 
the  cultivation  of  indigo? — We  should  prefer  the 
native  zemindar,  because  the  zemindar  hears 
complaints,  and  fines  a  man  according  to  Ida 
means;  whereas  the  Sahib  does  not  listen,  but 
visits  us  with  very  heavy  fines. 

1 145.  Mr.  Fergutson.]  Did  you  ever  go  to  the 
planter's  cutchcrry,  and  seek  for*  redress? — I 
have  been  three  times  to  complain,  twice  about 
weeding,  but  I  was  driven  away ;  and  the  last 


Dixc  Mcnd.vl,  inhabitant  of  Mozumpore,  Tbannah  Damnhuda,  Factory  Dulalnuggur  Concern, 

Nischindiporc,  called  in ;  and  examined  on  oath. 


1146.  President.]  How  many  beegahs  of  land 
have  you  ? — I  have  two  khadas,  i.  e.  32  beegahs 
of  land  ;  I  had  an  old  potta  which  was  burnt,  aud 
in  1261  Bengali  year,  I  took  some  more  lands 
from  the  Sahib  at  four  beegahs  per  rupee.  I 
have  now  to  pay,  besides  that,  expenses  of  culti- 
vation, five  pice,  and  two  annas  ijara  fees,  and 
two  pice  for  measuring.    My  agreement  is  to 


cultivate  3  \  beegahs  of  indigo,  but  under  that 
pretext  they  take  5  \  beegahs. 

1147.  How  did  you  first  take  advances?— I 
never  got  any  advances;  they  threw  the  hath 
chitties  into  my  house.  My  father  had  been  to 
the  factory  one  day,  but  they  let  him  go  as  he 
was  an  old  man.  They  then  told  me  to  sow  5  § 
beegahs ;  I  could  not  help  myself,  because  the 
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THE  INDIGO 

planter  became  my  zemindar,  and  that  involves 
being  judge,  magistrate,  and  everything. 

1148.  What  wiu  the  produce  of  your  indigo  ? 
— I  had  the  return  of  Beven  cart-loads  which  I 
conveyed  to  the  factory,  but  they  gave  me  no 
acknowledgment.  I  never  in  any  yenr  got  my 
money  for  produce ;  I  only  got  the  stick. 

1 149.  Then  why  did  you  keep  on  sowing  ? — 
I  could  not  help  myself,"  I  was  forced  to  sow  by 
beating. 

1150.  Why  did  yon  not  complain  to  the  magis- 
trate?— 1  never  could  go  there,  as  I  was  always 
watched  by  spearmen  and  clubmen,  nor  could  1 
go  to  the  Daroga ;  I  never  received  a  rupee  from 
the  factorv  in  my  life. 

1151.  Did  you  ever  receive  any  other  collateral 
advantages  from  the  factory,  such  as  loans  with- 
out interest,  or  medicines,  or  instruction  ? — No, 
I  never  got  any  loans  nor  medicines.  I  can  read 
and  write,  but  I  learnt  this  from  a  Bengali 
Sircar. 

1152.  Then  did  you  derive  no  advantage  what- 
ever from  indigo  cultivation  ? — No,  no  advantage 
whatever. 

1153.  No  protection  from  a  third  party  oppress- 
ing or  quarrelling  with  you  ? — No,  not  in  the 
least.  Last  year  Tilak  Bose,  gomashta  of  the 
factory,  ordered  Arif  Sheik  to  beat  my  younger 
brother,  and  I  complained  to  the  factory  and  got 
no  redress. 

1154.  What  do  you  sow  on  your  remaining 
lands? — I  sow  very  little.  Last  year  I  was  sow- 
ing two  beegahs  with  early  rice,  and  my  brother 
was  returning  from  cultivating  indigo,  Tilak  Bose 
and  Arif  Sheik  abused  and  l>eat  me  for  sowing 
my  rice  lands,  and  for  not  sowing  the  indigo.  The 
Sahib  had  then  just  gone  home. 

1155.  What  have  you  sown  this  year? — I  have 
not  sown  any  indigo;  1  have  sown  16  beegahs 
with  early  rice,  and" I  have  got  some  late  rice  yet 
to  sow. 

1156.  Have  you  been  sued  for  breach  of  con- 
tract under  the  Act  of  this  year?— I  have  not; 
but  I  cannot  say  what  has  happened  since  I  have 
been  here ;  but  if  ray  throat  is  cut,  I  won't  sow 
indigo. 

1157.  Mr.  Fergmson.']  Will  you  allow  your 
throat  to  be  cut  before  von  pay  your  debt  to  the 
factory? — If  I  owe  anything  to  the  factory  I  will 
pay  it,  but  I  do  not  owe  anything. 

1158.  In  what  way  do  you  want  to  make  up 
your  account  with  the  factory ;  i9  it  to  be  made 
up  according  to  the  agreement,  or  how  ? — I  am 
told  by  the  factory  people  that  some  two  rupees 
are  given  for  every  becgah,  and  four  annas  for 
seed  for  the  same.  When  they  gave  me  a  hath 
chitti,  they  put  at  the  bottom  two  annas  for  a 
stamp  paper,  which  I  have  never  seen ;  my  set-oft' 


COMMISSION. 


to  this  is  six  or  seven  cart-loads  of  plant  a  year.  Ditm 

My  account  is  five  bundles  to  a  cart:  and  accord-  Mundal. 

ing  to  my  calculation,  T  should,  for  30  bundles,   • 

receive  Jis.  7.  8.    1  did  not  give  seven  cart-  4jj"ne 

loads  every  year;  last  year  1  only  gave  five.  ,8jo' 

1159.  President.  \  Have  you  ever  signed  any 
agreement  to  sow  indigo  ? — No,  I  have  not.  I 
have  cultivated  the  Sahib's  uij  abad,  ploughed  it, 
and  given  it  the  mtti  and  bida  (harrow  and  scuf- 
fler)  for  the  pa*t  three  years,  and  paid  labourers 
for  cutting  the  plant ;  and  1  have  not  received  a 
pice  for  all  thin.  I  never  got  a  meal,  nor  so  much 
as  a  drink  of  water ;  instead  of  any  sweetmeats  I 
got  the  bamboo. 

1160.  Mr  Temple.']  Did  you  never  prefer  any 
complaint  to  the  bead  of  the  concern,  Mr.  For- 
long  ? — If  I  go  to  the  Burra  Sahib,  Mr.  Smith 
gets  angry  ;  if  I  go  to  Mr.  Smith,  the  dewan  gets 
an»ry ;  if  I  go  to  the  dewan,  the  amin  gets  angry; 
and  if  I  go  to  the  amin,  the  tahidgir  gets  angry; 
and  there  it  ends. 

1161.  Have  you  ever  personally  been  to  Nis- 
chindipore  ? — 1  was  going  to  Mr.  Forlong,  to 
complain  of  the  enhancement  of  rent,  as  well  as  of 
the  measurement  ;  I  saw  Mr.  Forlong,  but  the 
amla  said  that  the  two  annas  were  an  increase  on 
the  profit  of  the  ijara. 

1162.  But  this  was  a  matter  of  rent:  did  you  ever 
go  to  Mr.  Forlong,  to  complain  about  any  indigo 
oppression  ? — I  have  not  been  to  complain  about 
indigo  oppression  ;  if  any  one  goes,  and  it  becomes 
known  to  the  gomashta,  the  complainant  is  pu- 
nished. 

1163.  Upon  what  terms  should  you  be  willing 
to  sow  indigo  of  your  own  free  will  ? — Not  for 
two  bundles  a  rupee,  not  for  a  bundle  a  rupee,  nor 
for  100  rupees  a  becgah. 

1164.  But  100  rupees  a  beegah  is  a  very  great 
profit,  and  if  you  ever  get  that  sum  from  rice,  why 
would  not  you  cultivate  indigo  for  the  same  ? — 
The  annoyance  arising  from  indigo  cultivation  is 
perfectly  killing. 

1166.  But  supposing  these  annoyances  were 
removed,  and  supposing  you  were  not  to  be  op- 
pressed in  the  way  you  have  been,  on  what  terms 
would  you  then  cultivate  indigo?— Let  there  be 
profit  or  let  there  be  loss,  I  will  die  sooner  than 
cultivate  indigo. 

1166.  But  supposing  the  old  accounts  were 
wiped  out,  and  you  had  not  to  cultivate  a  single 
cotta  unless  with  your  own  accord,  what  objection 
would  you  then  have  to  cultivate  indigo? — My 
objection  remains;  I  will  not  sow. 

1167.  Supposing  your  zemindar  was  a  native, 
what  terms  would  you  require  to  sow  indigo? — 
No,  I  won't  cultivate  indigo  for  any  one  on  any 
account  whatever. 


Jamik  Mundal,  Son  of  Sonaulla,  Inhabitant  of  Joyrampore,  Thannah  Damuhudah,  near  the  Loknath- 
pore  Concern,  Mussulman,  called  in  ;  and  Examined  on  outh. 


1168.  President.]  How  long  have  you  been  in 
the  habit  of  cultivating  indigo,  and  in  what  quan- 
tity ?  —  From  my  boyhood.  For  about  fifteen 
years  I  used  to  cultivate  four  beegahs  of  land ; 
then  three  years  ago  the  factory  people  increased 
it  by  one  beegah,  and  last  year  they  increased  it 
again  by  10  cottas;  my  jumma  is  39  rupees  at 
2  J  beegahs  a  rupee.  As  regards  my  other  lands, 
I  sow  16  beegahs  of  early  rice,  and  lour  of  late 
rice ;  I  have  four  beegahs,  garden  and  homestead, 
and  six  beegahs  of  kor  or  thatching  grass. 
72— I. 


1169.  What  advances  have  you  received  for 
indigo,  and  what  indigo  did  you  produce  ? — I  re- 
ceived eight  rupees  for  the  four  beegahs  at  first; 
I  never  got  any  since;  I  can't  say  how  much 
indigo  I  gave  each  year ;  last  year  I  delivered  47 
bundles.    This  is  what  the  mohurrir  told  me. 

1170.  Did  you  go  to  the  factory  to  settle  your 
accounts  ? — No,  I  never  went 

1171.  Why  did  you  not  go?  —  Because  I 
thought  it  of  no  use. 

1172.  Mr.  Fergusstm.~]  Did  other  ryota  go  to 
I  settle 
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settle  their  accounts?— There  is  no  account  kept 
for  Joy  rani  pore. 

1173.  Ucsides  those  of  Jovramporc,  did  not  the 
ryots  of  the  neighbouring  villages  go  ? — 1  cannot 
say  whether  they  did  or  did  not ;  the  factory  is 
easily  visible  from  the  village. 

1174.  President.']  The  mohurrir  told  you  that 
you  were  credited  with  47  bundles :  did  you  never 
on  this  go  to  the  factory,  to  see  what  was  owing 
to  you  ? — The  mohurrir  told  me,  a  month  after- 
ward*, in  the  bazar;  but  this  mohurrir  was 
changed,  aud  scut  to  the  Sinduree  factory.  It  is 
not  our  custom  to  go  to  the  factory  until  sent  for; 
if  we  go  on  our  own  accord  we  are  beaten. 

1175.  Besides  a  failure  to  settle  the  accounts, 
do  you  complain  of  anything  else?  —  Last  year 
100  of  my  bamboos  were  cut,  and  I  was  made  to 
cut  grass,  and  cart  it,  and  wus  never  paid  for  it ; 
other  ryots  have  beeu  treated  iu  the  same  way. 

1176.  Did  you  owe  any  rent  to  the  factory  — 
Yes,  I  owe  lis.  5.  8. ;  I  have  been  sued  under 
Act  X;  I  have  had  to  pay  one  anua  ijaradari  up 
to  this  year;  this  year,  however,  I  have  uot 
paid  it. 

1177.  Why  don't  you  complain  to  the  magis- 
trate ?  —  If  1  go  to  complain,  my  house  will  be 
pulled  down.  The  people  of  our  village  com- 
plained at  the  Daniuhudah  sub-division  about  the 


lattials,  since  which  the  lattials  have  been  \ 
to  the  factory. 

1178.  Mr.  Temple.']  How  manv  lattials  used  to 
remain  in  the  factory  ?— About  200  or  300. 

1179.  Since  the  sub-division  is  brought  so  near 
your  village,  luw  oppression  diminished  ?— Not  ii 
the  least. 

1180.  Supposing  that  all  trouble  and  oppres- 
sion were  at  an  end,  and  you  were  at  liberty  to 
cultivate  as  much  or  as  little  indigo  as  vou  wished 
to  sow,  on  what  terms  would  you  consent  to  «m? 
— I  would  rather  go  to  a  country  where  the  ia- 
digo  plant  is  never  seen  or  named. 

1181.  What  is  the  reason  for  this  intense  die- 
like to  indigo? — I  liave  my  honour  to  look  after 
as  much  as  great  people. 

1182.  Mr.  FergtussonS]  Are  you  equally  avene 
to  railroads? — No,  railroads  are  unobjectionable; 
the  railroad  people  never  beat  me. 

1183.  Was  there  not  a  dispute  between  your 
village  aud  the  railroad  engineers  ? — There  wa*  a 
row  about  cutting  down  a  tree ;  ray  house  is  at 
the  west  end  of  the  village,  and  the  ground  where 
the  rail  is  to  run  is  at  the  east  eud;  the  ryots  got 
paid  for  their  trees  all  right 

1184.  Was  there  not  a  row  or  dispute  abort 
their  refusing  to  give  the  engineers  milk  and 
other  provisions?  —  1  don't  know;  I  have  not 
heard  of  it. 


Ditkhi  SriKlKU,  Inhabitant  of  Doosta,  Thannnh  Damuhiuhih,  near  the  Lokuathporc  Concern, 

Mussulman,  called  in;  and  Examined  on  oath. 


Dukhi  1185.  President.]  How  many  becgahs  of  land 

Sheikh.      have  you  got  in  \  our  jttmuia  '. — I  have  60  becgahs 

  at  20  rupees  jumma  ;  1  sow  seven  becgahs  with 

indigo,  hut  according  to  my  measurement  they 
arc  11  becgahs.  I  first  commenced  sowing  indigo 
about  12  to  14  years  ago;  they  gave  the  first 
year  two  rupees  advance  per  becgah.  Three 
years  after  they  gave  me  three  rupees  to  culti- 
vate two  more,  becgahs  ;  the  following  year  they 
increased  the  cultivation  by  one  aud  a  half  becgahs, 
aud  gave  tnc  another  rupee,  and  made  it  up  to 
six  becgahs  in  all. 

118(5.  How  much  plant  did  you  deliver? — 
From  seveu  to  10  curt-loads  of  indigo,  yearly  ; 
I  lined  to  go  to  the  factory  myself;  I  never  got  a 
hath  ehitti ;  they  used  to  Hi  Jig  my  plant  into  the 
vats.  In  Phalgun  and  Chaitro,  the  amm  or  taltid- 
gir  used  to  come  to  my  house  and  tell  me  1  had 
nothing  to  receive. 

1187.  Do  you  know  how  your  account  stands 
with  the  factory?- — I  do  not  know  how  it  stands. 

118S.  Did  they  sue  you  tor  breach  of  contract? 
— Yes,  they  have  done  so ;  I  have  a  mouhhtnr  to 
look  to  the  ease. 

1189.  Mr.  Fergnsson.~a  Did  you  sow  any  indigo 
this  year?  No. 

1190.  Did  anybody  advise  you  not  to  do  so? — 
No  one  instigated  nor  advised  me.  On  the  8th  of 
Agran,  we,  and  the  inhabitants  of  several  other 
villages,  complained  to  the  Commissioner,  who  was 
on  his  tour.  The  Commissioner  said,  "If  you  don't 
wish  to  sow,  go  aud  deposit  your  balances  with 
the  judge."'  I  cannot  say  what  my  account  is  with 
the  factory ;  I  cart  the  indigo  in  the  months  of 
Srahun  and  Bhadro ;  I  carry  seed  in  the  months 
of  Agran  and  I'osh  ;  1  never  received  any  hire 
for  my  carts;  if  1  asked  for  it  I  got  beaten. 

111)1.  Do  you  sell  any  indigo  seed  to  the  fac- 
tory ? — 1  grow  some  seed,  which  1  give  to  the 
factory,  for  which  i  receive  nothing.    Last  year 


I  gave  a  mauud  of  seed,  and  never  got  anything 
for  it. 

11 'J2.  Did  you  never  receive  any  money  from 
the  factory,  except  the  advauces  ?— I  nerer  re- 
ceived a  pice,  uor  l>orrowed  ouc  from  the  factory. 

1193.  Has  the  factory  tried  to  increase  your 
rents? — They  have  never  increased  our  rents; 
but  we  have  been  called  upon  for  one  and  a  halt 
annas  on  the  ijaradari ;  Kistoraui  Sircar,  the  fac- 
tory gomashta,  takes  every  day  two  or  three  large 
bundles  of  plantains  and  never  pays  for  them;  it 
is  no  use  to  complain  to  the  planter. 

1194.  Why  did  vou  not  refuse  to  sow  iudigo 
last  year,  and  why  this? — Last  year  they  ploughed 
up  two  becgahs  of  pepper  aud  sowed  it  with  in- 
digo ;  I  did  not  know  that  there  were  any  autho- 
rities to  complain  to.  Since  last  Agran,  when  the 
Commissioner  came  to  the  interior  of  the  district, 
we  have  become  aware  of  the  fact  aud  have  re- 
fuscu  to  sow  ;  no  one  instigated  us.  Last  year  I 
could  only  sow  six  becgahs  of  rice  lands  with  two 
ploughs;  this  year  I  have  sown  52. 

1195.  Mr.  Temple.]  Have  you  ever  been  ac- 
tually beaten  yourself? — I  was  beaten  three  times 
last  year. 

1196.  Have  you  ever  been  confined  in  a  go- 
down  r— No;  1'waa  never  confined  in  a  godown. 

1197.  Have  vou  ever  had  your  cattle  seized?— 
Yes,  they  seized  my  cattle  and  obliged  mc  to  pay 
a  rupee  a  head  for  their  restoration;  I  was  fined 
lor  three  years  at  three  rupees  a  year  for  rattle 
trespass.  The  year  before  last  the  axle  of  my 
cart  broke,  consequently  I  could  not  go  to  die 
factory,  and  1  was  fined  a  rupee  and  a  halt. 

1198.  Have  you  ever  had  your  house  bn>kcn 
n  by  factory  people? — No,  never. 

seen  a  lattial  ?~ Every 


down  by  factory  jicopl 
1199.  Have  vou  ever 


week  or  10  days  I  used  to  sec  50  or  60  of  tliem. 

1200.  Did 
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1200.  Did  these  men  ever  threaten  you  ? — They 
did  not  tlireateu  me,  but  the  sight  of  them  ter- 
rified me.  They  plundered  and  burned  down  a 
village. 

1201.  Did  you  see  them  do  this?— Yes,  I  saw 
the  burning. 


1202.  Did  you  mention  the  name  of  the  vil- 
lage ? — Doodbandli.  There  was  a  complaint  made 
to  the  magistrate  about  it. 

[Commission  adjourned  at  5.30,  p.  m. 


Dulhi 
Sheikh. 

4  Jane 
i860. 


Tuesday,  bth  June  1860. 


PRKSKXT : 

W.  S.  Seton-Kakr,  Esq.,  C.  S.,  President. 


Members: — R.  Temple,  Esq.,  c.  s. ;  W.  F.  Ferguson,  Esq. ;  Rev.  J.  Sale  ; 
Baboo  Clmnder  Mohun  Chatterjee. 


Hadji  Mclla,  Mussulman,  Inhabitant  of  Chandpore,  Thannah  Hardi,  near  the  Jalsuka  Factor}', 
Nischindipore  Concern,  called  in;  and  Examined  on  oath. 


1203.  President.]  How  long  have  you  been 
cultivating  indigo,  and  how  much  land  have  you  ? 
— I  have  cultivated  five  and  a  half  hecgahs  of 
indigo  tor  the  last  six  or  seven  years;  I  have  al- 
ways sown  this  amount ;  I  have  only  one  plough  ; 
my  jvnttnaw  one  of  22  rupees,  and  comprises  31 
beegahs;  1  have  about  12  bceguhs  of  high  land, 
and  the  rest  are  submerged  lands.  In  the  sub- 
merged lands  I  sow  rice-;  sometimes  it  is  drowned, 
and  sometimes  it  ripens ;  we  have  no  rice  planted 
with  the  hand  in  our  part  of  the  country. 

1204.  How  were  you  first  led  to  take  advances? 
—I  did  not  take  any  ;  my  grandfather  did. 

1205.  What  plant  did  you  generally  deliver  to 
the  factory,  and  how  does  your  account  stand  ? — 
I  cannot  say  exactly  how  many  cartloads  T  de- 
livered each  year,  but  last  year  i  delivered  six 
cartloads :  by  my  account  six  cartload*  should 
give  me  12  bundles,  and  12  bundles  would  satisfy 
me.  I  did  not  go,  but  my  brother  went  with  the 
plant  last  year  to  the  factory  ;  he  was  told  that 
He  was  credited  with  two  bundles.  My  idea  is 
that  I  ought  to  receive  something  instead  of  the 
laetory  getting  anything  from  me.  1  have  a  cart 
that  used  to  work  at  the  factory  every  year;  some- 
times for  one  month,  sometimes  for  two,  during 
the  manufacturing  season,  for  which  1  received  a 
rupee  ;  eight  annas  before,  and  eight  annas  after 
the  work  was  done.  1  am  now  receiving  16  rupees 
a  month  for  the  services  of  this  cart  from  the 
railway  dejiartment.  I  am  also  occasionally  made 
to  carry  bamboos  and  thatching  grass,  from  one 
factory  to  another,  lor  which  1  receive  nothing. 

12()6.  Have  you  never  complained  to  the  planter 
when  he  rides  out  to  inspect  his  lands? — I  am 
afraid  to  go  near  him,  because  he  gets  in  a  pas- 


1207.  Can  you  not  say  what  is  the  total  of  your 
account  with  the  factory  for  everything? — I  ought 
to  get  260  rupees  from  the  factory,  i.  e.,  accord- 
ing to  the  rate  the  Railway  Department  pays  me 
for  my  cart. 

1208.  Mr.  Sale.]  Can  you  state  what  is  the 
nature  of  your  agreement  with  the  factory,  or 
have  you  signed  any  agreement  to  deliver  indigo 
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at  a  certain  rate  ? — I  never  signed  anything ; 
1  can  read  anil  write ;  I  have  delivered  indigo  to 
the  factory  every  year,  by  compulsion. 

1200.  President.]  To  whom  do  you  pay  rents, 
and  at  what  rate  ? — The  Sahib  has  an  ijara  of  13 
pice  in  the  rupee  of  rental,  and  the  remaining  12 
annas  and  9  pice  go  to  the  zemindar.  The  fac- 
tory does  not  take  anything  openly  as  ijara  fees, 
but  it  takes  something  for  interest  and  expenses 
at  about  one  anna  on  the  rupee.  I  am  not  called 
on  to  pay  any  other  expenses  in  the  way  of  rents, 
but  T  had  32  babul  trees  cut  down,  which  were 
worth  six  annas  each;  they  likewise  take  straw 
for  their  cattle  to  eat,  and  when  I  make  molasses 
of  sugar-cane,  then  the  dewan,  amin,  and  takidgir 
ask  for  their  share,  of  it.  The  dewan  takes  15 
seers,  the  amt'ii  10,  and  the  takidgir  5 ;  they  take 
not  only  from  me,  but  from  the  ryots  of  the 
village;  this  is  a  yearly  custom. 

1210.  Did  you  not  receive  money  annually  from 
the  factory? — If  a  few  annas  are  owing  to  me, 
they  transfer  it  to  the  rent  account,  and  give  me 
a  remission. 

1211.  Did  you  never  receive  an  advance  every 
year  ? — In  the  present  year  they  have  transferred 
//*.  1.  8.  to  the  rent  account.  Last  year  1  re- 
ceived nothing ;  the  year  before  that  nothing ;  but 
the  year  before  that  I  got  two  rupees.  Except 
in  these  two  years,  I  got  nothing. 

1212.  Have  you  sown  indigo  this  year?— Yes, 
I  sowed  1  beegah  and  17  cottas  last.  Kartik  in 
this  way.  I  had  first  sown  it  with  kalai  (vetches) 
and  mustard  seed  ;  then  the  takidgir  had  it  sown 
with  indigo,  and  when  my  seeds  came  up  they 
went  and  reported  to  the  factory  that  I  had  sown 
kalai  after  the  indigo.  I  was  unwell,  but  they 
took  my  brother  to  the  factory  and  beat  him,  and 
he  was  laid  up  for  three  mouths.  This  was  tho 
reason  why  I  did  not  sow  in  Chaitro.  They  have 
taken  out  a  summons  under  the  new  Act.  What 
the  result  will  be  I  cannot  say. 

1213.  Was  that  remission  of  the  Rs.\.  8.  rent 
before  or  after  you  sowed  the  kalai  ? — It  was  in 
the  month  of  Phalgun  that  I  received  the  transfer ; 
I  had  sowed  in  Kartik. 

I  2  1214.  Arc 


Hadji 
MuUa. 

5  June 
18  Go. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE 


Hadji  1214.  Arc  you  quite  sure  you  received  no  cash  ? 

Mulla.      — I  am  quite  positive  about  it, 

sJoue         1215.  President]  Are  you  now  willing  to  cow 
j86o.       indigo;  and  if  not,  on  what  fresh  terms  would 
you  be  willing  to  do  it  ? — I  am  not  willing  to 
sow,  and  1  don't  know  that  any  fresh  term*  would 
satisfy  me. 

1216.  Mr.  Sale.]  Would  you  not  be  willing  to 
sow  at  a  rupee  a  bundle  ? — No,  I  would  not ; 
rather  than  sow  indigo  I  will  go  to  another 
country ;  I  would  rather  beg  than  sow  indigo. 

1217.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  If  you  don't  sow  indigo, 
don't  you  think  it  likely  that  the  zemindar  would 
raise  your  rents  ? — No,  the  zemindar  cannot ;  he 


gave  me  a  fixed  potta  about  nine  years  ago.  In 
my  potta,  all  the  different  kinds  of  land,  home- 
stead, garden,  high  and  submerged  lands,  are 
charged  at  the  same  rate ;  that  rate  is  two  beegahi 
nine  and  a  quarter  cottas  per  rupee. 

1218.  Mr.  Sale.]  Does  the  planter  take  the 
land  for  indigo  according  to  the  same  measure- 
ment as  that  at  which  they  fix  the  rent? — No, 
they  do  not  ;  five  and  half  beegahs  of  factory 
measurement  would  be  11  beegahs  of  zemindary 
measurement. 

1219.  If  one  of  your  cart  bullocks  died,  and 
if  you  asked  the  planter,  would  he  not  give  you 
money  to  get  another  ? — No,  I  get  no  assistance  ' 
of  that  kind  from  the  factory. 


Ivadamllla,  Mussulman,  Inhabitant  of  Badamtolla,  Thannah  Hardi,  near  the  Jalsuka  Factory, 
Nischindiporc  Concern,  called  in  ;  and  Examined  on  oath. 

KadamuVa.       1220.  President.]  VfnkT  jumma  have  you  ;  how    it  on  my  own  account ;  if  I  could  have  sold  it  in 
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many  beegahs  of  land  have  you,  and  how  ma 
do  you  cultivate  with  indigo  I-  I  have  a  jumtna 
of  27  rupees;  that  is,  80  beegahs  of  land,  of 
which  1  have  cultivated  six  bee<rahs  with  indigo 
all  my  life;  but  what  they  call  six  beegahs  is,  by 
my  measurement,  14. 

1221.  Did  you  ever  receive  any  advances  ? — 
I  did  not,  hut  my  father  received  two  rupees  ad- 
vance long  ago ;  my  lather  is  now  tlead ;  he  cul- 
tivated indigo  all  his  lifetime,  and  since  his  death 
I  have  continued  to  do  so.  The  produce  of  my 
land  is  generally  six  or  seven  cart-loads ;  I  have 
no  account  of  it  in  bundles,  as  the  plant  was  taken 
and  thrown  into  the  vats.  There  is  no  use  com- 
plaining to  the  Sahib  about  it. 

1222.  Can  you  state  how  your  account  now 
stands  with  the  factory  ! — Last  year  I  got  two 
rupees  from  the  factory,  one  of  which  was  taken 
bv  the  dewan,  eight  annas  by  the  mohurrir,  and 
eight  annas  by  the  amin  and  takidgir.  According 
to  my  own  account,  my  carts  should  give  five  to 
six  bundles  a  cart.  I  cannot  add  up  and  say  how 
many  bundles  my  10  carts  would  give  me.  Be- 
sides, I  have  two  months'  cart  hire  due  to  me. 
I  ought  to  be  paid  lis.  7.  8.  a  month  for  the  cart  ; 
that  is  the  rate  in  my  part  of  the  country.  I  have 
to  pay  rents  to  the  factory  in  the  proportion  of 
nine  pice  in  the  rupee ;  the  rest  I  pay  to  the  ze- 
mindar. I  never  received  any  deduction  in  my 
rents  on  account  of  my  dealings  in  indigo. 

1223.  What  else  did  you  sow  last  year  besides 
indigo.' — I  sowed  six  beegahs  with  rice;  the  rest 
is  uncultivated.  I  had  prepared  three  beegahs 
of  land  with  great  care  from  Mtigh  to  Sraban, 
intending  to  sow  chillies  on  them.  The  factory 
sowed  this  piece  of  land  with  indigo  for  seed  in 
the  month  of  Sraban  last.  I  took  the  seed  to 
the  factory  and  cleaned  it,  and  put  it  into  the 

frola,  and  never  got  anything  for  it.  1  was  ol>- 
iged  to  take  it  to  the  factory,  as  I  could  not  sell 


the  bazar,  I  could  have  got  25  rupees  and 
wards  for  it  ;  but  if  I  had  sowed  chillies  on 
land,  I  should  have  cleared  40  rupees  profit  j«r 
beegah. 

1224.  Have  you  sown  indigo  this  spring?— 
I  have  not  sown  this  year,  and  I  have  been  sued 
for  breach  of  contract ;  there  has  been  no  decision 
as  yet  in  my  case. 

1225.  You  have  said,  that  if  you  had  wwn 
chillies  you  would  have  got  40  ru|>ccs  a  beegah; 
if  you  got  40  rupees  a  beegah  for  indigo,  would 
you  consent  to  sow  it  still  — No,  1  would  not 
sow  indigo  again. 

1226.  Mr.  Sale.]  What  is  the  cause  of  your 
unwillinguess  to  sow  indigo? — Let  the  arcount* 
be  squared,  and  if  we  are  in  debt  to  the  factory 
we  will  pay  it  up;  but  sow  indigo,  I  will  not. 

1227.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  How  many  seers  ]«r 
beegah  of  seed  do  you  get  from  the  factory  to 
sow  ? — Two-and-a-half  seers  per  beegah. 

1228.  President]  Did  you  never  reeei\e  any 
assistance  from  the  factory  in  case  of  oppression 
or  losses? — 1  got  nothing  but  unfair  treatment; 
on  the  contrary,  two  years  ago  200  of  my  bam- 
boos were  cut  down,  and  this  year  100.  I  did 
not  complain  last  year  to  the  magistrate;  my 
reason  for  complaining  now  is,  that  when  I  com- 
plained lately  in  Chaitro,  we  were  told  in  the 
niofussil  that  it  was  the  orders  of  the  Queen  that 
we  were  not  to  sow  indigo ;  I  heard  it  from  a 
dozen  people,  in  the  month  of  Kartik.  We  were 
very  much  pleased,  as  our  bones  are  burnt  up  by 
sowing  indigo. 

1229.  But  if  you  heard  that  this  was  the  order 
of  the  Queen  in  Kartik,  have  you  not  also  heard 
that  there  is  a  law  lately  ]>assed,  that  those  who 
have  taken  advances  must  sow  indigo ;  and  if  they 
do  not,  thev  must  go  to  prison? — I  have  heard 
that  people  have  gone  to  prison,  but  it  is  not  by 
order  of  the  Queen. 


Biiikhoo  Mux dal,  Mussulman,  Inhabitant  of  Khudipore,  Thannah  Damuhudah,  near  the 
Kutiachandpore  Factory,  Lokmithpore  Concern,  called  in;  and  Examined  on  oath. 


Bhikhoo  1230.  President]  What  is  the  amount  of  your 
Mundal.     jumma,  and  how  much  of  it  dof  you  sow  with  in- 

  digo  ? — I  have  a  jumma  of  40  rupees,  at  three 

beegahs  for  the  rupee.  We  were  four  brothers, 
living  together,  but  we  are  now  divided,  and 
we  each  sow  three  and  a  half  beegahs  of  indigo. 
For  the  last  three  years  I  have  received  no  ad- 
vances. Three  years  ago,  I  got  an  advance  of 
two  rupees,  but  it  was  intercepted  by  the  dewan 
and  amin. 


1231.  Can  you  say  what  your  account  now 
is?— Last  year  I  delivered  35  bundles,  for  which 
the  factory  price  is  six  bundles  for  the  rupee; 
deducting  for  seed,  cart-hire,  and  something  for 
keeping  the  accouuts.  If  I  go  to  the  factory,  the 
servants  take  money  from  me;  it  is  no  use  to 
complain.  They  also  cut  my  baiuboo,  babul,  and 
young  date  trees ;  the  bamboos  were  taken  to  the 
factory,  and  the  date  trees  were  cut  to  make  way 

f°r  baig0'  ,232.  Did 
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1232.  Did  you  not  complain  of  these  outrages 
at  the  Sudder  Station,  or  at  the  Sub-division  of 
Damuhuda,  or  to  the  Daroga  ? — No. 

1233.  What  led  you  to  complain  here?— They 
Hued  me  for  breach  of  contract;  I  pave  bail,  and 
came  here,  supposing  that  I  should  he  righted. 

1234.  What  made  you  break  your  contract, 
and  why  did  you  not  sow  this  year  as  in  former 
years  ? — The  Commissioner  went  to  the  interior, 


and  told  us  we  might  or  might  not  sow,  as  wc 
liked ;  I  heard  it  was  the  Company's  order  that 
sowing  was  optional. 

1235.  What  is  the  cause  of  vour  unwillingness 
to  sow,  now  that  it  is  optional  ? — I  derive  no 
advantage  from  it,  and  therefore  I  don't  like  to 
sow.  The  factory  take  28  beegahs  for  what  they 
call  13. 


~yCJ> 


Bhikkoo 
Mundal. 

5  June 
i860. 


Kx'UN  Mi'NDAL,  Hindoo,  Inhabitant  of  Kaugrapore,  Thannah  Mirpore,  near  the  Nundunpore 

Factory,  called  in  ;  and  Examined  on  oath. 


1236.  Baboo  Chunder  Mohun  Cliatttrjee.] 
What  is  your  jumma,  how  long  have  you  sown 
Indigo,  and  how  much  laud  do  you  cultivate  with 
indigo  ? — Mine  is  a  jumma  of  eight  rupees ;  I 
have  21  beegahs,  of  which  I  sow  two  beegahs,  by 
factory  measurement,  with  indigo;  but  these  I 
call  four  beegahs.  The  takidgir  threw  a  hath 
chitti  into  my  house,  and  one  rupee,  saying  that 
I  had  got  four  rupees,  but  that  he  had  taken  one, 
the  amin  another,  and  the  dewan  a  third  ;  on  this 
I  sowed.  Last  year  1  gave  four  cart  loads ;  and 
the  year  before,  five ;  each  cart  contains  four 
bundles.  They  gave  me  no  acknowledgment  for 
this. 

1237.  Have  you  not  settled  your  account  with 
the  factory  ? — Xo,  I  have  not  gone  near  the  fac- 
tory for  a  year.  I  once  went  to  complain  to  the 
Sahib,  about  five  years  ago ;  my  complaint  was 
about  the  amount  of  land  I  was  required  to  sow ; 
I  had  only  two  bullocks.  The  dewan  told  the 
Sahib  not  to  listen  to  my  complaints,  as  I  was  a 
bad  man  ;  this  was  because  I  could  not  fee  the 
dewan. 

1238.  President.]  Have  you  sown  this  year, 
and  if  not,  what  is  your  reason  for  uot  sowing? — 
I  sowed  a  becgah  in  Kartik  ;  but  I  did  not  sow  in 
Chaitro,  because  I  had  had  enough  of  oppression 
from  indigo.  I  cannot  say  whether  a  suit  ha;; 
been  instituted  against  me  for  breach  of  contract; 
I  have  been  for  the  last  month  in  Calcutta;  I 
brought  two  rupees  from  home  ;  I  cat  once  a  day, 
which  costs  me  four  pice ;  I  have  not  worked  for 
hire  ;  I  am  living  at  Bhowanipore  ;  a  man  named 
Sunkur  Mundal  kindly  gave  me  one  day  four 
annas. 

1239.  Mr.  Temple."]  In  whose  house  did  you 
reside  at  Bhowanipore;  were  you  at  the  house  of 
a  friend,  or  were  you  payiug  hire? — I  was  at  the 
printing-house  of  Hurris  Baboo. 

1240.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  Is  Hurris  Chunder  Ba- 
boo the  proprietor  of  a  newspaper? — I  don't  know 
who  he  is. 

1241.  Mr.  Temple.]  Did  you  ever  sec  him? — 
No,  I  never  did. 

1242.  If  you  have  never  seen  him,  how  came 
you  to  go  to*  his  house  ? — There  were  other  ryots 
also  staying  there ;  I  housed  with  them. 

1243.  Ifow  many  other  ryots  arc  there  in  the 
house  ? — About  six  others,  besides  myself. 

1244.  Does  he  entertain  you  all  ? — No,  he  does 
not. 

1245.  Where  did  you  get  the  two  rupees  you 
brought  with  you? — I  brought  them  from  my 
house. 

1246.  President.]  Have  you  anything  more  to 
say?— I  have  a  great  deal  to  say  about  indigo 
oppression.  The  Sahibs  have  taken  some  of  my 
own  jumma  lands,  and  converted  them  into  his 
hhass  or  own  lands,  i.  e.  he  has  taken  one  becgah, 
and  pays  no  rent  for  it.    After  cutting  the  indigo 
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for  the  factory,  I  was  told  to  sow  grain  on  their  JEwfiji 
nij  lands,  and  because  I  could  not  do  so,  I  was  Mundal. 
fined  three  rupees  a  beegah.    I  was  uot  paid  for  ' 
my  ploughs  for  cultivating  that  land,  neither  was 
1  paid  my  expenses  for  ploughing,  which  took  me 
from  Jyeshto  to  Kartik.    They  fined  me  four  ru- 
pees for  not  weeding  the  land.'and  because  I  could 
not  pay  it,  they  took  away  my  cow,  and  sold  it  to 
jKiy  themselves;  its  price  was  eight  rupees.  The 
year  before  last,  they  cut  down  a  tamarind  tree 
because  I  could  not  weed  ;  the  tree  yielded  10  ru- 
pees' worth  of  tamarinds  yearly. 

1247.  Why  did  you  not  complain  to  the  ma- 
gistrate ? — Because  the  planter  tells  us  that  who- 
ever goes  to  the  magistrate  will  have  his  house 
pulled  down,  and  be  turned  out  of  the  village. 
This  year  the  amin  and  takidyir  told  me  that  there 
was  a  new  law  passed,  called  mughurer  ain,  or  the 
law  of  the  mallet ;  that  unless  I  dug  the  indigo 
lands  sufficiently  deep,  I  should  have  my  head 
beaten  with  a  mallet,  and  indigo  sown  in  it. 
They  said  that  they  had  got  two  laws  out  of  the 
Company ;  the  other  law  was  for  breach  of  con- 
tract ;  both  laws  are  now  in  force. 

1248.  Mr.  Temple.]  What  terms  would  you 
require  to  induce  you  to  sow  indigo  in  future, 
supposing  you  had  perfect  freedom  of  action? — 
On  no  terms  whatever  ;  if  I  had  got  20,  or  30,  or 
even  100  rupees  a  becgah,  I  would  not  sow  in- 
digo. The  amin  and  tnhidgir  said  they  would 
make  our  wives  and  families  weed. 

1249.  Supposing  a  zemindar,  or  anv  person  in 
whose  justice  you  had  confidence,  asked  you  to 
sow  indigo,  at  what  price  would  you  do  it? — I 
would  sow  indigo  for  nobody,  not  even  for  my 
father  and  mother. 

1250.  But  granting  that  you  yourself  have  a 
personal  objection  to  sow  indigo,  at  what  price 
could  an  ordinary  ryot  afford  to  do  it? — We  ore 
all  in  the  same  condition. 

1251.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  Did  you  ever  hear  any 
order  from  the  Government,  or  from  any  other 
authority  about  indigo? — 1  did  hear  that  a  per- 
wanna  was  affixed  to  the  door  of  the  .fudge  Sahib's 
cutcherry  in  Nuddea,  stating  that  it  was  optional 
with  the" ryots  to  sow  indigo  or  not. 

1252.  President.]  Then  have  you  had  any  de- 
liberation amongst  yourselves  as  to  whether  you 
would  sow  indigo  or  not  ? — We  had  a  consulta- 
tion on  the  subject  with  one  another,  when  it  waa 
agreed  that  every  man  should  act  according  to  his 
own  mind  and  understanding. 

1253.  Mr,  Fergusson.]  Was  it  after  the  first 
proclamation  that  you  first  refused  to  sow  indigo? 
— Yes,  it  was  after  the  first  promulgation ;  before 
that,  wc  did  not  understand  anything. 

1254.  Did  you  have  any  communication  with 
any  missionaries  or  other  Christians  on  the  sub- 
ject ? — I  never  saw  any  of  those  gentlemen,  nor 
any  of  the  ~ 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE 


J  LEAN  Mu.viUL,  Mussulman,  Inhabitant  of  Ramkistopore,  Thannah  Mirpore,  near  the  Katuli 

Concern,  called  iu ;  and  Examined  on  oath 


5  Juno 
i860. 


1255.  President.']  Wbat  ia  the  amount  of  your 
jttmmuy  and  how  many  beegahs  do  you  sow  with 
indigo  ? — I  have  a  jumma  of  50  rupees ;  I  have 
about  150  beegahs  of  land  at  throe  beegahs  for  the 
rupee  of  rent.  Ten  or  15  years  ago,  I  used  to  sow 
four  beegahs  by  the  factory  measurement ;  when 
the  former  planter  was  there  the  measurement 
was  correct ;  lately,  that  is,  for  the  last  1 1  years, 
I  have  been  made  to  sow  eight  beegahs.  During 
the  former  proprietorship  1  used  to  get  advances 
erery  year  after  giving  in  my  plant ;  last  year  I 
gave  in  96  bundles  of  plant,  that  is,  the  factory 
admitted  as  much,  but  if  it  had  been  properly 
measured  it  would  have  been  200;  it  was  on 
eight  beegahs  of  their  measurement,  but  16  ac- 
cording to  mine.  In  my  accounts  I  was  credited 
with  nine  rujiecs,  which  was  credited  to  my  rents. 
In  the  last  11  years  I  have  been  fined  to  die 
extent  of  280  rupees.  In  11  years,  11  rupees, 
or  a  rupee  a  year,  have  been  taken  from  me, 
because  the  Sahib  lost  a  bet  also  for  road-making; 
50  pice  have  been  taken  from  me,  at  one  pice  for 
even  rupee  of  rent.  Roads  have  Wen  made 
within  the  limits  of  the  concern;  eight  annas 
were  taken  from  me,  because  the  hoofs  of  the 
cattle  had  made  marks  in  the  plain.  Another 
time  they  sowed  mdigo  in  my  early  rice,  and 
ordered  me  to  weed  it ;  1  was  fined  22  rupees  for 
the  rice  that  had  grown  up.  Then  another  time 
I  was  fined  11  rupees  for  a  ryot  who  had  ab- 
sconded from  another  part  of  the  village ;  he  was 
not  my  dependent  ryot.  Another  time  we  all 
went  to  complain  to  the  factory  against  the 
dewan  ;  the  nnib  turned  us  away,  ami  i  was  fined 
22  rupees.  On  another  occasion  a  man  of  my  vil- 
lage died  of  epileptic  fits ;  the  factory  ttmfn  came 
and  nettled  with  the  Daroga  of  Mirpore,  who  came 
to  investigate  the  matter,  and  700  rupees  were 
levied  on  the  village :  this  was  about  five  or 
seven  years  ago.  'flic  reason  for  the  Daroga's 
coming,  was  that  the  man's  corpse  was  found 
dead  upon  the  plain.  My  share  of  the  tine  was 
15  rupees.  This  last  year  we  were  told  that  there 
were  1,400  rupees  deficient  in  the  indigo  return; 
my  share  of  this  was  130  rupees  cash."  I  had  a 
boat  as  well  as  a  plough  and  bullocks,  and  some 
rice,  which  I  sold  to  make  it  up.  There  were 
other  small  fines  of  two  and  four  rupees  which  1 
cannot  remember;  but  I  have  this  account  writ- 
ten out  by  my  younger  brother,  who  can  write; 
I  cannot  write.  There  is  also  a  small  marsh 
where  we  go  to  catch  fish :  when  we  were  caught 
doing  this  we  were  fined.  A  Chandal  has  got 
the  Jitlhar,  or  right  of  fishery,  but  he  never  says 
anything.  My  boat  was  one  of  150  mannds.  I 
never  complained  at  the  Stidder  Station,  or  to 
the  Damga;  if  1  ever  complained  to  the  Sa/iib, 
he  sent  me  away.  • 


1256.  Mr.  TempteJ]  Seeing  that  yon  did  not 
think  fit  to  complain  to  the  authorities  at  the 
time,  what  has  induced  you  to  come  down  here 
to  do  so  1 — Since  we  heard  in  the  months  of  £ar- 
tik  and  Po$h  that  the  authorities  were  ready  to 
listen  to  complaints,  we  have  come  down.  We 
came  once  before  to  Aliporc  to  complain  to  the 
Lord  Safrib.  He  told  us  to  go  back  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Kishnagur,  and  said  that  we  should 
be  heard.  Nothing,  however,  was  done,  and  I 
came  back  to  Calcutta,  and  hearing  that  thU 
Commission  was  Bitting  to  hear  complaints,  which 
would  not  require  stamp  papers,  1  came  here;  I 
have  spent  money  in  stamp  papers  at  odier  time*, 
but  to  no  purpose. 

1257.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that,  in  this  in- 
stance, the  mere  absence  of  stamp  paper  is  the 
only  «»use  that  has  induced  you  to  come  before 
this  Commission  ? — Not  that  onlr  ;  we  hear  that 
the  real  state  of  things  will  be  known  here;  we 
hear  it  from  each  other. 

1258.  Where  are  you  staying  at  this  moment? 
— At  Rada  Mullick's  Garden ;  there  are  owlies 
and  people  from  our  part  of  the  country  there 

1259.  Are  there  any  other  ryots  be.-ides  your- 
self in  that,  garden  ?— Yes,  there  are  nine  or  ten 
more  mou. 

1260.  To  whom  does  this  garden  belong- 
There  is  no  real  garden  there,  but  the  land  be- 
longs to  Rada  Muilick,  but  there  are  some  but* 
there,  one  of  which  is  empty  by  reason  of  a  man 
having  absconded. 

1261.  Mr.  .FtrtfussonJ  Have  you  cultivated 
indigo  this  year? — No,  not  this  year;  and  lean- 
not  say  whether  there  is  a  suit  in  my  name  for 
breach  of  contract. 

1262.  Mr.  Temple.]^  If  you  were  to  sow  indigo 
in  future,  what  profit  would  you  require  ?— I 
have  lo.-t  everything  by  indigo.  When  the  fac- 
tory was  first  established,  they  excited  our  cu- 
pidity by  promising  us  profits,  and  by  talking  in 
this  "way;  but  now  whatever  wc  are  promised,  I 
would  rajher  be  killed  than  sow. 

1263.  /Wi/cii/.]  Did  you  hear  of  any  order 
on  the  part  of  Government  to  sow  or  not  to  so*? 
— I  heard  last  Magh  of  a  law  passed  that  the 
ryots  thould  sow  iudigo  or  not  as  they  liked. 
People  said  that  there  was  a  pcrteanna  at  the 
judge's  cuteherrv.  I  cannot  read,  but  I  stood 
there  and  heard  some  one  read  it ;  I  was  very 
well  pleased. 

1264.  Did  the  police  in  the  Mofussil  give  cir- 
culation to  the  jierwanna? — The  magistrate  ot 
Kurriinpore  came  to  Amjhupi,  and  there  he  read 
out  the  jierwanna.  The  Naib  Daroga  gave  me  a 
copy  of  the  jterwamta,  and  we  took  it  home. 


Bhajpt 
MnntLil. 


Buauu  M  UN  DAL,  Hindoo,  Inhabitant  of  Kalaidunga,  Thaunah  Mirpore,  near  the  Amjhupi  Factory, 

Katuli  Concern,  called  in  ;  and  Examined  on  oath. 


1265.  President.']  What  is  the  amount  of  your 
jummo,  and  how  much  do  you  cultivate  with  in- 
digo?—  1  have  a  jtimuta  of  10  rupees  comprising 
30  beegahs  of  land,  at  three  beegahs  lor  the 
rupee;  I  cultivate  four  beegahs  with  indigo.  At 
the  time  of  die  Raja  the  rental  was  four  beegahs 
for  the  rupee,  but  since  Mr.  Smith  has  come,  it 


has  been  reduced  to  tlircc.  The  four  beegahs  u 
the  factory  measurement,  by  mine  they  would  tie 
seven  ;  I  have  sown  indigo  for  10  or  12 
The  first  year  1  got  two  rupees  in  advance*  tor 
cultivating  one  beegali ;  that  is  to  say,  they  were 
given  me  in  the  sliape  of  deduction  for  rent ; 
admit  tliat  I  received  the  benefit  of  it.  Two  years 
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is  they  increased  my  eultryation  by 
bccgah,  and  after  two  other  years  by  an- 
other, and  so  on  for  the  last  time  up  to  four 
bcegahs.  If  ever  I  was  entitled  to  any  thing  I 
never  got  it,  as  it  was  deducted,  because  the  fac- 
tory lost  a  bet.  Whether  it  were  a  poor  man  or 
a  respectable  householder,  we  all  paid  at  one 
rupee  a  head  ;  besides  this,  we  have  to  give  tlie 
detrun,  the  amin,  and  the  takidyir  one  rupee  each. 
The  reason  of  our  giving  tfic  same  fee  to  inferior 
servants,  is  because  the  takidyir  ha*  more  power 
to  harm  us  when  measuring  our  lands.  Then  wo 
have  had  to  cut  jungle  round  the  village  in  order 
that  indigo  might  be  grown  ;  and  also  that  Go- 
hind  Baboo,  to  whom  the  land  belongs,  might 
get  his  rents,  so  that  both  these  parties,  that  is. 
the  planter  and  the  zemindar  benefit,  and  we  get 
nothing. 

1266.  Mr.  Temple.']  Have  you  been  beaten  or 
shut  up  in  a  godown;  has  your  house  been  pulled 
down,  or  have  your  trees  been  cut  ? — Xo,  none 
of  these  things. 


Bhagn 


1267.  Then  what  force  has  been  used  to  com- 
pel you  to  sow  indigo? — If  I  had  sown  none  I 

should  have  been  beaten  ;  but  having  sown  I  have   

escaped.  We  have  all  seen  others  beaten,  so  that  5  June 
I  was  afraid  and  sowed.  i860. 

1268.  Have  you  had  your  cattle  seized? — Xo; 
but  I  have  been  fined  for  cattle  trespass  iu  Aaharh 
last  They  make  us  sow  oats  for  which  they 
pay  nothing,  not  even  the  rent  of  the  land,  and  if 
the  cattle  eat  them,  we  are  fined. 

1269.  Mr.  Ferymtoru]  Have  you  ever  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  courts?— i  liave  never  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  courts,  civil,  criminal,  or 
any  other.  • 

1270.  Mr.  Sale.] — Have  you  ever  been  to  the 
Sahib's  cutcherry  in  the  factory  ? — Yes,  1  have 
been  to  the  planter's  cutcherry;  he  levies  fines, 
and  sometimes  we  benefit  by  going,  at  other  times 
not.  There  is  also  a  bad  custom,  which  is,  that 
when  a  ryot  runs  away,  the  factory  makes  us  ac- 
countable lor  his  indigo  balances.  ' 


Manirudimn  Mundal,  Son  of  Sheik  Aradhan,  Inhabitant  of  PaikjKira,  Thannah  Ilardi,  near  the 

Katchikatta  Concern,  called  in ;  and  Examined  on  oath. 


1271.  President.]  What  is  the  object  of  your 
coming  here? — I  had  a  quarrel  with  a  man  named 
Gholam  Mundal ;  I  was  attacked  one  night,  by 
this  man,  who  was  the  foster  sou  of  the  mohurrir 
of  the  factory,  one  Raghunath  Biswas.  He  aimed 
a  blow  at  me  with  a  stick,  but  it  missed  me ;  this 
woi*  in  Jyeshto  1265,  thereupon  I  ran  awny ;  I 
went  to  the  factory  to  complain  to  the  Sahib. 
There  was  a  potter  in  the  village  whose  daughter 
had  been  taken  away  by  this  Baghunath  Biswas; 
the  father  of  the  girl  was  Rhandi  Pal ;  this  man's 
brother  Shit  id  Pal  had  gone  to  the  factory  to 
complain  to  the  Su/iib;  the  Sahib  finding  the 
complaint  established  against  Kaghunath  Biswas 
fined  him  30  rupees,  and  gave  him  30  stripes  with 
the  rattan.  My  case  did  not  come  on  that  day ; 
I  put  in  a  petition  to  Kedar  Xath,  the  English 
writer  of  the  factory  ;  he  does  not  receive  peti- 
tions without  a  present,  consequently  my  petition 
was  returned.  On  thus  1  presented  a  petition  on 
the  2d  of  Asharh  to  the  Daroga  of  Ilardi,  chargiug 
Gholam  Mundal  with  having  procured  the  abor- 
tion of  hia  mother-in-law.  He  had  first  intrigued 
with  her  and  then  done  this:  this  was  a  true  cast;; 
I  was  told  to  eomplaiu  at  Karimpore.  1  did  so, 
but  the  order  passed  was  not  the  one  1  wanted, 
but  one  that  1  should  issue  a  subpoena  for  my 
■witnesses;  i  had  not  the  money  for  the  subjKcna, 
so  I  went  home  to  fetch  it.  1  had  got  the  money, 
and  was  sitting  down  to  eat,  when  Gholam  Mun- 
dal went  and  asked  the  factory  servants  to  inter- 
fere. Hansa  Raj  Jemadar  came  and  took  me  to 
the  factory ;  that  day  I  was  kept  in  the  godown, 
and  a  heavy  weight  put  on  my  chest :  they  kept 
me  thus,  five  days.  They  then  carried  me  to 
Kaghunath  Biswas's  house  three  kosx  off;  I  got 
some  rice  to  eat,  though  I  never  ate  before  in  the 
house  of  a  Hindoo;  I  was  then  taken  to  the  fac- 
tory and  fined  55  rupees.  I  had  a  good  fruit 
garden,  and  half  a  beegnh  of  mulberry,  which  en- 
abled me  to  pay  it.  it  was  the  dewan  that  fined 
me,  uot  the  Sahib ;  they  then  let  me  go.  On  the 
HHh  of  Sraban,  I  complained  at  Kurrimpore,  and 
the  Daroga  was  ordered  to  investigate  the  matter; 
but  nnlnckily  the  Daroga  Bhudrinath  Baboo,  who 
is  a  good  man  and  does  not  take  bribes,  waa  ab- 
sent, so  the  mohurrir  and  jemadar  took  up  the 
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ease.  These  men  never  went  to  my  village,  but  ManirwMin 
went  to  the  factory,  and  they  reported  that  my  MundaL 

ease  was  untrue.    Dissatisfied  with  this,  I  made   

another  petition  to  the  magistrate,  and  was  ordered 
to  issue  a  subpoena.  On  the  15th  Asharh,  I  put 
in  the  peon's  deputation  allowance.  I  got  42 
witnesses  up  to  Karimpore,  but  the  magistrate 
went  to  Packpara  and  Katchikatta  Concern,  and 
without  taking  one  of  my  witnesses,  drove  me 
away  on  the  12th  of  Aaran,  on  a  Friday.  After 
this  the  dewan  and  mohurrir  of  the  factory  issued 
a  proclamation  in  the  village,  that  if  any  one  took 
me  in,  he  should  be  fined  25  rupees,  and  receive 
25  blows  with  a  slipper.  On  this  I  collected  all 
my  papers  and  money,  and  was  going  away  to 
my  uncle's  house  at  Kurrimpore ;  on  arriving  at 
a  ferry  of  the  river.  I  met  Raghunath  Biswas, 
who  was  going  to  the  woman  whom  lie  had  ab- 
ducted, and  who  had  become  a  Bushtomi ;  he  and 
four  other  men  with  him  laid  hold  of  me,  band- 
aged my  eyes,  and  took  ine  to  the  factory  at 
Paikpani.  When  a  report  was  made  to  the 
planter,  he  said  1  had  cost  the  factory  a  great 
deal  of  money,  and  that  1  should  bo  confined  in 
the  indigo  godown;  whereupon  three  servants  of 
the  factory  held  me,  one  by  my  head,  the  other 
by  my  feet,  and  the  third  prest-cd  a  bamboo  on 
my  chest :  they  took  away  225  rupees  that  1  had 
with  me;  they  kept  mc  five  days  there,  ami  then 
took  me  to  Katchikatta ;  they  then  beat  me,  and 
cut  me  over  the  head.  In  the  meantime  they  cut 
down  all  my  babul  trees,  and  ill-treated  my  mo- 
ther. I  was  kept  15  months  altogether  in  one 
factory  or  another,  and  then  two  months  in  the 
house  of  the  dewan  of  the  Belgachia  factory  :  and 
after  this  the  Dewan  of  the  Paikpara  factory  said 
he  would  give  ine  200  rupees  and  make  up  all  my 
losses,  and  told  me  to  tell  a  plausible  story  that  I 
had  been  in  Calcutta  for  the  past  15  months,  and 
that  I  had  been  robbed  of  100  rupees  by  one 
Buddun  Mullick,  who  had  complained  against  the 
dewan's  son.  I  got  away  at  last  by  pretending 
to  agree  to  do  this;  but  I  presented  a  petition  on 
the  25th  of  Chaitro  to  the  deputy  magistrate  of 
Damuhudn,  and  there  were  present  the  deputy- 
magistrate,  the  Sahib  of  the  factory,  and  the 
dewan;  something  was  said  which  1  did  not 
i  4.  understand, 
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understand,  and  my  petition  was  given  to  the 
dewan,  who  tore  it  up  because  it  was  written  on 
unstamped  j>a]>cr.  I  was  told  to  put  in  a  petition 
on  stamped  paper ;  hut  I  thought  it  of  no  use,  as 
the  Sahib  and  factory  people  were  there.  I  have 
since  complained  to  the  Commissioner,  but  there 
has  been  nothing  done;  I  cannot  say  on  what 
date  I  did  so,  hut  believe  it  was  about  a  month 
or  six  weeks  ago ;  it  was  a  few  days  before  the 
old  Commissioner  wcut  awav,  and  the  new  Com- 
missioner came.  Had  I  sold  my  house,  I  should 
have  got  500  to  700  rupees. 

1272.  President.]  Are  you  an  indigo  ryot  of 
the  factory  ? — I  was  formerly,  but  for  the  last  10 
or  12  years  I  have  not  sown  indigo ;  this  com- 
plaint has  no  actual  connexion  with  the  cultivation 
of  indigo. 


1273.  Mr.  Sale."]  You  formerly  used  to  sow 
indigo,  how  is  it  you  do  not  sow  now  ? — I  was 
half  ruined,  and  therefore  got  rid  of  it. 

1274.  President.]  How  is  it  that  you  managed 
to  yay  all  these  fines? — I  had  a  very  profitable 
fruit  garden  and  some  ginger. 

1275.  Mr.  Sale.]  Who  is  your  zemindar?- 
Tilak  Chunder  Choudari. 

127G.  Mr.  Fcrr/usson.]  If  the  jwlicc  had  been 
bribed,  don't  you  think  that  they  would  have 
taken  up  your  case?— If  the  ]iolice  got  100  rupees 
or  a  large  sum,  they  would  do  justice. 

[Commission  adjourned  at  Six  p.m. 


Thursday,  7th  June  I860. 


PRESENT : 

W.  S.  Seton-Karr,  Esq.,  c.s.,  President. 

Members: — R.  Temple,  Esq.,  C.8. ;  W.  F.  Fcrgusson,  Esq. ;  Rev.  J.  Sale  ; 
"aboo  Chunder  Mohun  Chatterjee. 


lie*.  C.  H. 
Blumhardt. 

7  June 
i860. 


Rev.  Charles  Henry  Blumhardt,  Missionary  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  called  in; 

and  Examined  on  oath. 

1277.  President.]  WlLT.  you  state  to  the  Com- 
mission the  districts  or  places  in  which  you  have 
acquired  your  experience  of  the  ryots  ? — I  have 
hceu  for  21  years  in  the  Kishnagur  district,  and 
have  been  residing  almost  all  that  time  at  the 
Sudder  station,  but  have  occasionally  had  charge 
of  Chupra  also,  and  a  short  time  of  Solo.  I  have 
had  charge  of  several  villages  connected  with  the 
Sudder  station,  at  about  eight  or  ten,  or  as  far  as 
16  miles  from  it.  In  former  years  I  travelled  a 
little  more  into  the  district  than  I  have  lately 
done;  some  of  the  people  of  my  villages  have 
settled  elsewhere,  and  I  have  now  only  three 
villages  connected  with  my  division  of  the  Kish- 
nagur  district. 

1278.  Can  you  state  from  about  what  date  the 
rvots  have  evinced  an  increased  dislike  to  indigo, 
and  under  what  form  or  shape  this  dislike  was 
first  manifested  ? — I  beg  to  state  that  the  dislike 
to  iudigo  planting  has  been  evinced  nearly  from 
the  time  when  I  first  came  to  the  district ;  of 
this  I  can  give  several  proofs.  I  remember  that 
from  the  first  tune  of  my  arrival  at  Kishnagur, 
when  going  round  into  the  villages,  constant  com- 
plaints were  made  to  me  against  indigo  cultiva- 
tion. At  that  time  I  did  not  take  so  much  notice 
of  it,  because  I  thought  it  was  simply  a  propensity 
of  the  natives  to  complain ;  however,  sometimes 
more  serious  complaints  were  made  to  me  of 
oppression  and  of  the  impossibility  of  proceeding 
with  indigo  cultivation,  because  it  did  not  pay 
them.  Very  often  the  factory  servants  com- 
plained to  me  that  for  many  months  they  had  not 
received  a  farthing  of  pay ;  as  an  instance  of  this, 
I  will  just  mention  what  occurred  about  17  or 
18  years  ago  in  the  Khalbolia  factory.  After 


Mr.  Harris's  death,  who  was  the  former  pro- 
prietor of  that  factory,  a  relation  of  his,  a  Mr. 
Andrew,  succeeded  him.  It  happened  one  day 
that  the  planter  was  locked  up  in  his  own  house, 
and  by  his  own  factory  servants  ;  they  watched 
the  house  from  outside,  armed,  and  ready  to  kill 
him,  and  threatening  to  do  so  if  he  did  not  pay 
their  wages  in  a  day  or  two.  The  factory  ser- 
vants were  muneroue ;  Mr.  Andrew  was  kept  as 
a  prisoner  in  his  house  for  two  days.  On  one  of 
these  days,  however,  he  managed  to  thrust  a  note 
through  the  door  for  one  of  his  servants  to  take 
to  the  magistrate  of  Kishnagur,  asking  him  for 
immediate  aid.  The  magistrate  sent  a  large  num- 
ber of  burkundazes  for  his  relief,  and  they 
happened  to  arrive  there  at  a  happy  moment 
when  most  of  the  factory  servants  had  gone  to  eat 
their  food.  On  the  arrival  of  the  burkundazes,  Mr. 
Andrew  was  delivered,  and  the  servants  ran 
away.  Air.  Andrew  told  me  this  himself  at  my 
own  table  a  day  or  two  after  his  release,  and 
added  as  the  cause  of  this  that  the  men  had  not 
been  paid  for  two  years;  this  delay  of  the  pay- 
ment may  have  been  caused  by  a  confusion  in 
the  accounts  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Harris's  death. 

1279.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  Are  you  aware  that 
Mr.  Andrew  had  not  command  of  money,  and 
was  shortly  after  this  obliged  to  give  up  the 
factory  on  that  nccount? — Mr.  Andrew  himself 
told  me  that  he  had  no  money  at  the  time,  and 
begged  the  factory  servants  to  wait  for  a  few 
days,  as  he  shortly  expected  to  receive  money 
from  Calcutta;  Mr.  Andrew  very  soon  after 
this  left  Khalbolia,  but  I  do  not  know  why  he 
did  so. 

1280.  President.]  What  form  did  the  own- 
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plaint*  you  allude  to  take  some  years  ago,  and 
what  form  have  they  taken  lately  ? — The  form  of 
complain!*  then  were  much  the  «une  as  now; 
the  ryota  complained  that  their  carts  and  bullocks 
were  taken  away,  and  little  or  no  remuneration 
given  for  them.  They  also  said,  that  the  indigo 
crops  did  not  pay  them,  and  further  that  the 
debts  of  their  parents  were  handed  down  from 
father  to  son  for  generations.  I  remember  one 
•f  the  bearers  of  the  chapel  of  Bahirgatchi,  a  head 
man  of  the  village,  sowed  some  indigo.  Tbis  man 
often  complained  to  me,  but  I  did  not  much  listen 
to  his  complaints ;  he  died  about  nine  years  ago, 
and  his  indigo  liabilities  have  been  transferred  to 
bis  children ;  they  have  been  sowing  up  to  the 
last  year.  1  may  mention  also  of  another  instance 
in  a  village  called  Pipligatchi,  when  the  bearer 
of  the  chapel,  the  head  man  of  the  village,  con- 
tinually complained  to  me  that  he  could  not 
remain  any  longer  in  the  village.  HiB  story  ran 
thus :  he  first  sowed  indigo  on  a  few  beegahs  of 
land,  but  the  season  having  been  bad,  other 
adverse  circumstances  brought  him  so  deeply  in 
the  books  of  the  planter,  that  gradually  he  had  to 
give  up  all  his  lands  for  indigo  cultivation.  One 
evening  when  I  was  in  the  village,  he  com- 
plained to  me  most  bitterly,  and  declared  he 
could  not  remain  in  the  village  any  longer;  I 
spent  about  three  hours  with  him,  talking  with 
bun.  He  asked  my  advice  on  the  subject,  and 
I  told  him  that  he  had  better  remain  in  the 
village ;  but  a  few  weeks  afterwards  I  received 
the  news  that  one  night  he  had  taken  his  wife, 
children,  and  cattle,  and  left  the  village ;  the  man 
ia  now  in  Chupra,  his  name  is  Noor  Mahomed;  he 
is  a  Christian ;  this  case  occurred  about  six  years 
ago. 

1281.  Mr.  Fcrgusson.~\  On  what  concern  did 
this  take  place  ? — At  Banirgatchi,  which  is  con- 
nected with  Bansberri  and  Pipligatchi,  a  small 
out-factory  of  the  Bansbcrria  concern. 

1282.  President]  What  form  have  these  com- 
plaints taken  of  later  years? — I  believe  there  aro 
various  reasons  for  the  present  increased  dislike 
to  indigo  planting.  First,  I  would  mention  the 
ereat  rise  in  the  price  of  food  and  all  articles  of 
bazar  supply,  which  makes  it  very  difficult  for 
the  poor  people  to  live.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  everything  is  twice  as  dear  as  it  was 
only  six  years  ago.  The  planters  have  unfor- 
tunately not  gone  along  with  the  times  in  raising 
the  wages  of  labour  and  the  price  of  the  indigo 
plant,,  and  therefore  the  cup  of  the  patience  of 
the  ryots  is  at  last  full  antl  now  runs  over.  I 
believe  also,  that  the  insurrection  in  the  Sonthal 
districts  has  greatly  encouraged  the  natives  of 
Bengal  to  come  forward  with  their  complaints, 
asking  for  the  same  rights  which  the  Sontlvds 
have  obtained.  It  is  also  very  probable  that  the 
late  mutiny  has  inspired  the  ryots  with  some 
energy  which  till  now  was  latent. 

1283.  Then,  is  the  Commission  to  understand, 
that  it  is  your  opinion  that  the  increased  dislike 
is  solely  owing  to  the  causes  just  mentioned,  and 
tltat  it  is  not  owing  to  more  grievous  acts  of 
oppression,  injustice,  and  violence,  such  as  cut- 
ting down  trees  and  gardens,  kidnapping  men  and 
keeping  them  in  confinement,  burning  or  break- 
ing down  houses,  forcibly  earn  ing  off  cattle,  or 
gross  ontrages  upon  women? — I  would  not  say 
that  the  causes  1  have  just  mentioned  are  the 
only  ones  to  account  for  this  dislike ;  there  may 
be  others  of  which  I  am  not  aware.   At  the  same 

it  is  my  opinion  that  such  acts  of  oppres- 
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siou  and  violence  as  you  have  just  mentioned  R*v-  C.  H. 
in  the  question,  are  not  more  numerous  in  the  Bksmhardt 

present  day  than  they  were  some  15  or  16  years   

ago.  7Jj«e 

1284.  Can  you  not  state  the  grounds  on  which 
you  form  that  opinion,  and  has  any  j>crson  ever 
distinctly  complained  to  you  of  having  himself 
suffered  from  any  one  of  these  acts  of  violence  or 
oppression? — I  cannot  say  that  any  person  has 
ever  come  to  me  to  complain  of  having  so  suffered, 
though  I  must  say  that  I  have  often  heard  of  many 
such  instances  from  third  parties. 

1285.  Mr.  Fergusson.~\  As  far  as  you  know,  do 
you  think  that  within  the  last  six  or  seven  years 
such  acts  of  oppression,  as  are  mentioned,  are 
less  numerous  than  formerly  ? — I  believe  that  of 
late  they  are  less  numerous,  and  there  has  been 
on  the  whole  rather  an  improvement  among  the 
indigo  planters,  and  most  of  the  complaints  that 
have  from  time  to  time  been  brought  to  my  notice 
had  reference  to  the  oppressions  of  the  servants 
of  the  planters.  I  have  often  been  told  by  the 
ryots  that  they  do  not  so  much  blame  the  Sahib 
himself,  as  the  servants  connected  with  the 
concern. 

1286.  President.]  Then,  are  the  Commission 
clearly  to  understand,  that  your  opinion  as  to  the 
existence  of  any  of  the  graver  acta  of  oppression 
mentioned,  whether  at  any  time  few  or  numerous, 
is  based  for  the  most  part  on  popular  estimation 
and  current  report  ? — -I  have  naa  no  personal  or 
practical  knowledge  of  any  such  acta,  at  the  same 
time  I  have  heard  of  many  Buch  acts  of  oppres- 
sion which  I  have  not  stored  up  in  my  memory 
so  as  to  be  able  to  relate  them,  and  the  accuracy 
of  which  statements  I  have  had  no  means  of 
testing. 

1287.  Mr.  Sale."]  Have  you  never  had  reason 
to  believe  or  to  think  that  a  village  has  been 
plundered  by  lattials  ? — 1  had  once  an  opportunity 
of  witnessing  the  consequences  of  an  affray  which 
took  place  about  six  years  ago,  in  a  village  only 
five  or  six  miles  from  Kishnagur;  the  name  of 
the  village  is  Maharajporc.  I  happened  to  be 
going  to  Bahirgachi  to  ]>ay  a  visit  to  my  congre- 
gation there,  and  on  my  way  I  had  to  pass  through 
this  village,  which  had  been  attacked  by  lattials 
only  the  day  previous;  the  village  was  plun- 
dered and  partly  destroyed.  I  passed  through 
the  village  early  in  the  morning  in  my  palankeen, 
and  did  not  then  observe,  as  I  passed  through, 
that  anything  had  happened  ;  but  when  I  arrived 
at  Bahirgachi,  I  found  all  the  people,  both  non- 
Christians  and  Christians,  in  a  state  of  great  ex- 
citement and  fright.  When  I  inquired  into  the 
cause  of  it  they  seemed  surprised  that  I  did  not 
know  what  had  happened  the  day  before,  and  then 
they  told  me  all  about  it ;  but  rather  in  a  cautious 
way,  being  evidently  afraid  lest  they  should  have 
to  suffer  for  revealing  the  facts  to  me.  I  was  told 
that  the  planter  of  the  Bansberria  factory  had 
been  anxious  to  get  a  footing  for  indigo  in  the 
village  of  Maharajporc,  which  belonged  to  a 
zemindar ;  it  may  be,  that  some  of  the  ryots  had 
received  advances.  The  zemindar  was  deter- 
mined that  no  indigo  should  be  sown  in  his  vil- 
lage, and  when  at  the  Bccd  time  the  planter  sent 
his  ]>eople  to  sow  indigo,  they  were  driven  bock. 
The  planter  then  made  another  effort,  and  sent 
some  lattials  to  force  the  ryots,  but  these  also 
were  driven  back.  The  planter  then  collected  a 
larger  number  of  lattials,  and  sent  them  to  the 
village ;  the  planter  himself  was  not  present,  and 
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I  was  told  that  one  man  was  killed,  one  was  miss- 
ing, and  two  or  three  severely  wounded,  and  that 
the  houses  were  plundered  and  pulled  down,  and 
the  women  stripped  of  their  clothes.  .1  remained 
that  day  with  my  j>eoplc  at  Bahirgachi,  and  in  the 
following  morning,  on  my  return  to  Kishnagur,  1 
stopped  at  the  village  oi*  Maharajpore  to  verify 
the  statement  I  had  heard.  1  found  the  village 
wholly  deserted ;  not  a  man,  woman,  or  child 
was  to  be  seen  ;  I  saw  also  several  broken  down 
houses,  but  did  not  notice  auy  burnt  ones. 

1288.  President.']  Was  any  investigation  made 
into  this  matter  by  the  authorities,  and  if  so,  with 
what  result  ?— The  case  was  tried  in  the  Court  of 
Kishnagur,  and  came  also  to  the  Sessions  Court. 
About  10  of  the  factory  servants  were  sentenced 
to  various  periods  of  imprisonment,  varying  from 
four  to  12  years.  An  appeal  was  afterwards  made 
by  the  planter  to  the  judder  Nizamut,  and  there 
the  case  was  dismissed,  and  the  prisoners  released. 
The  Court  was  of  opinion  that  there  was  not 
sufficient  evidence  of  an  affray  having  taken  place 
at  all. 

1289.  Then,  is  the  Commission  to  understand 
that  no  person  came  to  you  to  complain  of  this 
ontrage,  and  that  your  passing  through  the  vil- 
lage was  purely  accidental  ? — Quite  so. 

1290.  Mr.  Fcrgvism.]  Were  not  you  summoned 
as  a  witness  on  the  trial? — No  one  was  aware 
that  I  had  been  in  the  village. 

1291.  Would  you  have  had  any  objection  to  go 
to  the  court  as  a'  witness  ? — I  would  have  had  no 
objection  whatsoever. 

1292.  Mr.  Sate.]  Has  it  been  your  practice  to 
search  out  and  make  i*>mplaints  of  oppression 
against  the  planters  ? — No,  never ;  on  the  con- 
trary I  have  always  made  it  a  point  to  be  as  igno- 
rant of  these  matters  as  possible. 

1293.  President]  Since  the  increased  dislike  to 
indigo  cultivation  lias  become  apparent,  did  the 
ryots  ever  refer  to  you  on  the  subject ;  and  if  so, 
what  line  of  conduct  have  you  recommended  them 
to  adopt  ? — No,  they  have  not  referred  to  me  for 
advice  ;  but  since  the  new  Act  has  been  in  opera- 
tion, some  of  them  have  occasionally  passed  my 
compound  when  I  met  them,  and,  as  usual,  they 
brought  their  complaints  against  indigo;  but  I 
advised  them,  by  all  means,  to  sow  indigo  for  this 
year,  telling  them  that  their  interests  were  at  the 
heart  of  the  Government,  and  that  I  was  sure,  in 
course  of  time,  everything  would  be  righted. 

1294.  Did  you  ever  explain  toanyoi  thein  that 
the  new  law  was  onlv  for  this  season,  and  as  they 
had  sown  indigo  for  many  years,  it  would  be 
better  for  them  to  sow  indigo  for  this  year,  and 
that  afterwards  it  woidd  be  optional  with  them 
to  make  new  arrangements''  —  I  have  told  them 
more  or  less  the  purport  of  this ;  but  I  did  not 
t.'l!  them  exactly  that  after  this  year  they  could 
make  their  own  arrangements  ;  for  I  was  not  sure 
whether  the  Government  would  not  make  arrange- 
ments for  them. 

1295.  Mr.  I'erguxson.]  Did  any  of  thciu  ever 
tell  you  that  they  understood  that  Government 
had  given  orders  to  put  a  stop  to  indigo  culti- 
vation ? — Some  of  them  did  so ;  but  for  some  time 
they  were  perfectly  confused ;  such  different 
orders  having  been  issued  from  time  to  time  by 
the  Government  officials  with  reference  to  indigo 
sowings,  which  made  it  really  difficult  for  them 
to  understand  the  real  state  of  the  case. 

1296.  Mr.  Temple.]  Did  any  of  them  refer  to 
any  order  to  have  come  from  the  Queen  or  the 
Supreme  Government  on  the  subject? — No,  they 


knew  that  a  commission  of  enquiry  was  to  bo 
appointed,  and  that  satisfied  them. 

1297.  President.!  You  have  stated  that  the 
ryote  often  appeared  to  be  confused  by  the  differ- 
ent orders,  apart  from  the  summary  law,  to  what 
do  you  allude  ? — I  refer  to  an  order  given  by  Mr. 
Herschel,  the  magistrate  of  Nuddea.  I  believe 
that  the  joint  magistrate  of  Datnuhuda  was  acting 
upon  one  order,  when  Mr.  Herschel  issued  another 
almost  opposite.  The  order  was  something  to  the 
effect,  that  the  ryots  were  not  obliged  to  sow 
indigo  where  they  liad  sown  rice  before. 

1298.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  any 
perwanna  issuing  from  Kalaroa,  in  the  smith  of  the 
Nuddea  district,  had  reached  the  ryots  with  whom 
you  conversed,  and  that  they  were  in  anv  way 
affected  thereby  '< — I  cannot  say  whether  the  per- 
sons with  whom  I  conversed  hod  heard  of  this 
perwanna ;  but  I  had  reason  to  believe  that  the 
sum  and  substance  of  that  perwanna  spread  far 
and  wide  in  the  Kishnagur  district.  My  reason 
for  believing  this  was,  because  it  was  the  common 
bazar  talk :  every  body  talked  about  it 

1299.  Then  is  it  mainly  to  the  belief  in  that 
perwanna  that  you  attribute  the  unwillingness  of 
the  ryots  to  sow  indigo,  and  can  you  say  about 
what  month  you  first  heard  of  it  ? — I  have  already 
in  a  former  answer  stated  some  of  the  chief  reason! 
which  led  to  this  extreme  unwillingness  to  culti- 
vate indigo ;  and  therefore,  1  am  uot  inclined  to 
think  that  this  perwanna  was  the  main  spring  in 
setting  the  machinery  at  work ;  but  it  may  pro- 
bably have  been  one  of  the  smaller  wheels  needed, 
without  which  the  machinery  would  not  have 
worked. 

1300.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  if  a  pentanna 
were  issued  to-morrow,  enjoining  the  ryote  to 
discontinue  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  mulberry, 
mustard,  or  any  other  crop,  commonly  cultivated 
in  the  district,  the  ryots  would  act  upon  it? — My 
opinion  is  that  the  ryots  would  say,  "  Tell  us  what 
other  crop  we  shall  cultivate,  and  one  which  will 
give  us  the  same  profit  as  those  you  prohibit,  and 
we  will  do  so." 

1301.  Mr.  Fergvsson.]  If  the  ryots  were  under 
advances  for  the  cultivation  of  this  supposed  pro- 
hibited article,  do  you  not  think  they  would  avail 
themselves  of  the  prohibition,  so  as  to  escape  the 
re-paymcnt  of  their  advances  ? — I  do  not  think 
they  would,  neither  do  1  think  it  is  a  leading 
motive  with  them  to  escape  paying  their  advances; 
but  I  am  not  well  prepared  to  answer  this  ([uestion, 
because  I  do  not  see  that  the  cases  arc  itarallel. 

1302.  President.]  Do  you  think  from  your 
general  knowledge  of  the  Bengali  character,  that 
the  ryots  generally,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Kish- 
nagur iu  particular,  are  in  that  condition,  that 
they  would  pay  any  regard  to  the  expressed 
wishes  of  the  Government  regarding  their  agri- 
cultural pursuits?— I  do  not  think  they  would 
willingly  disobey  the  orders  of  Government;  but 
I  believe  they  would  consider  it  a  hardship  to 
be  dictated  to,  as  to  what  crojis  they  shotdd  sow  or 
not,  as  thev  know  their  own  interests  best. 

1303.  Baboo  Chunder  Mohun  Chatterjee.]  Do 
the  ryots  willingly  take  advances? — Generally 
not. 

1304.  When  a  ryot  refuses  to  take  advances, 

is  he  not  generally  compiled  to  take  it  by  force, 

however  unwilling  he  may  be? — He  is  not  exactly 

forced  to  take  advances.    In  the  first  instance, 

the  advance  for  indigo  is  given  him  by  pcrsuaswa- 

A  man  mav  be  in  distress,  ami  glad  to  get  •  »e» 

rupees  in  hand ;  but  I  have  been  repeatedly  tolfl 

that 
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that  when  a  rrot  once  takes  advances,  he  never 
come*  out  of  the  books  of  the  planter,  and  there- 
fore the  advances  given  afterwards  are  very  often 
forced  upon  him  some  how  or  other. 

130;>.  If  a  ryot  persist*  in  refusing  to  take 
advances  for  cultivating  indigo,  is  he  not  kept 
in  confinement  by  the  planter,  and  forced  to  take 
them  ? — I  have  heard  of  such  cases,  but  iiave  no 
personal  knowledge  of  them. 

1306.  Do  you  know  whether  the  planters  keep 
Initial*  to  commit  affrays? — No;  the  planters  do 
not  exactly  keep  a  staff  of  lattiah,  but  they  all 
keep  burkundazes  for  the  protection  of  their 
property;  if  they  want  lattiah  for  special  pur- 
poses, they  are  easily  procured.  There  is  not, 
however,  much  difference  between  a  lattial  and  a 
burkundaz. 

1307.  Do  you  think  tlmt  a  ryot  can  contend 
fairly  with  a  planter  fin-  \\\<  just  rights  in  the  Fouj- 
darry  court,  or  in  any  other  court? — Never,  never; 
it  is  a  hopeless  case,  because  the  planter  has  his 
mooUitar  in  the  court.  The  ryot  ha*  not  the 
means  of  employing  a  muokhtar  to  plead  his  cause. 
At  the  same  time,  ix  must  bo  remembered,  how 
difficult  it  is  for  a  ryot  to  bring  any  case  into 
court.  He  lias  first  of  all  to  pay  for  a  stamp 
paper,  then  to  get  the  petition  written  out,  for 
which  he  has  to  pay  ;  he  has,  besides,  to  dc|x>sit 
six  or  heven  rupees  for  the  witnesses,  and  if  he 
does  not  bribe  all  the  amlas  in  the  court  over  to 
his  side  there  is  no  chance  of  his  obtaining  satis- 
faction. But  suppose  that  by  some  extraordinary 
chance  he  gains  the  case,  the  man  is  marked,  and 
cannot  remain  any  longer  in  the  village,  because 
lie  will  he  j>er«eeuted  by  the  planter. 

1308.  I*resident.~\  Can  you  state  any  particular 
case,  in  which  the  want  of  means  to  bribe  has 
defeated  the  just  cause  of  the  ryot,  or  when  a 
ryot  having  gained  a  cose  against  a  planter,  has 
been  obliged  to  leave  his  village? — 1  cannot  men- 
tion any  particular  instances;  but  judge  from 
what  has  happened  to  me  jtcrsonally  when  I  made 
complaints  in  the  courts  about  some  cases  in 
which  i  knew  the  plaintiff's  had  a  right  on  their 
side;  cases  in  which  1  had  even  seen  the  peti- 
tions drawn  up  myself  in  the  court  in  behalf  of 
my  people,  but  nevertheless  I  lost  such  cases, 
because  i  could  not  and  would  not  bribe  the 
amlas  and  the  mookhtar.  In  fact,  I  Iiave  never 
gained  any  case  in  the  court  for  my  people,  how- 
ever clear  it  may  have  been,  so  that  long  since  I 
have  giveu  up  helping  them  in  their  complaints 
in  the  courts.  From  this  1  conclude  that  the 
ryot  would  not  meet  with  any  better  fate. 

1309.  Do  you  know  of  any  instances  of  people 
in  the  Mofusiil  having  been  ruined  by  fighting 
with  planters  for  their  just  rights? — No.  I  do  not 
remember  any  such  case. 

1310.  Do  you  think  that  Europeans,  not  British 
subjects,  treat  natives  better  or  worse  than  British 
born  subjects  ? — I  know  no  difference  ;  the  natives 
do  not  make  distinctions  between  Englishmen  and 
other  Europeans. 

1311.  Baboo  t  hunder  Mohun  Chatti'rjee.]  If 

Elanters,  British  subjects,  were  subject  to  the  same 
iwb  and  equal  punishment  with  the  natives  of  the 
country  by  the  Mofussil  authorities,  would  they 
not  then  refrain  from  committing  affrays,  plun- 
dering villages,  and  committing  other  unlawful 
acts? — I  do  not  think  that  they  would  act  other- 
wise than  they  now  do.  If  a  man  is  determined 
to  do  anything  wrong  he  will  find  ways  and 
means  to  do  it 

1312.  l*resident.~\  You  have  resided  a  good 
deal  at  the  Sadder  station;  are  you  of  opinion 
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that  ryots  and  poor  people,  living  within  a  reason-  Rev.  Q  H. 
able  or  moderate  distance  of  that  station,  enjoy  Blumhardt. 

facilities  of  obtaining  redress  ? — Of  course,  those   

who  live  near  the  Btation  have  some  facilities,      7  Jrae 
because  they  can  come  easier  to  the  station,  have  i860, 
the  police  and  the  magistrate  near,  and  can  have 
their  coses  quickly  investigated  into,  and  in  sit 
far  they  have  an  advantage  over  people  who  live 
further  off. 

1313.  Then  you  are  of  opinion  that,  generally 
speaking,  the  police  and  the  magistrates,  Euro- 
peon  or  native,  have  been  disposed  to  treat  the 
ryots  with  fairness,  and  to  redress  their  com- 

E hunts? — I  have  every  reason  to  say  that  the 
European  and  Eurasian  magistrates,"  and,  with 
few  exceptions,  the  natives  also  are  anxious  that 
justice  should  be  administered  in  the  land ;  and 
it  is  only  their  misfortune  that  their  efforts  arc 
very  often  frustated  by  the  roguery  of  the  native 
subordinates  in  the  courts.  As  on  instance  of 
this,  I  would  mention  what  a  magistrate  of  Kish- 
nagur,  who  had  been  three  years  full  magistrate 
there,  mentioned  to  me  one  "day,  saying  that  he 
could  look  back  with  satisfaction  to  only  one  ease 
which  he  liad  decided  according  to  justice,  and 
that  was  a  case  which  he  decided  when  he  was 
yet  an  assistant  magistrate,  lie  went  to  the  spot 
where  an  outrage  had  been  committed,  and  having 
fully  satisfied  himself  of  the  merits  of  the  case, 
he  gave  his  decision,  which  was  afterwards  ap- 
pealed to  the  judge,  and  the  judge  reversed  the 
order.  Atlast.au  appeal  wasinade  to  the  Sudder 
Court,  and  then  the  magistrate's  order  was  up- 
held, simply  because  he  had  been  to  the  sjwt  and 
satisfied  himself  about  the  case  there. 

1314.  Are  we  to  understand  from  this,  tliat  in 
your  view,  what  is  necessary  for  the  ryots  is  the 
establishment  of  some  subdivision's,  and  the  fre- 
quency of  the  practice  of  magistrates  going  to  the 
spot? — Yes, decidedly  so;  especially  as  the  |>olice 
(as  it  is  at  present  in  the  Mofussil )  arc  so  very 
corrupt. 

1315.  Do  you  think  that,  in  the  late  distur- 
bances, the  police  have  been  biassed  against  the 
ryoto,  and  Iiave  acted  unfairly  ? — I  am  not  com- 
petent to  answer  that  question,  as  I  have  been 
too  far  away  myself  from  the  seat  of  the  distur- 
bances. 

131G.  Mr.  Temple,']  Since  you  have  been  in 
Kishnagur,  have  you  observed  any  increase  in 
the  cultivation  of  waste  hinds  or  improvement  in 
the  general  condition  of  the  people,  and,  if  so,  do 
you  attribute  such  to  indigo  planters? — I  believe 
a  great  many  beegahs  of  clntr  lands  have,  within 
the  last  twenty  years,  been  used  for  indigo. which 
formerly  lay  waste;  but  I  do  not  think  that  the 
planters  generally  take  new  land,  which  rci|uircs 
a  great  deal  of  labour  before  it  can  hi?  made  useful 
for  indigo  cultivation;  as  for  the  condition  of  the 
people,  1  am  sorry  to  snv  that  1  see  no  change. 
Their  houses,  their  mode  of  living,  and  every 
thing  connected  with  their  domestic  affairs,  are 
just  as  they  were  20  years  ago.  If  anything, 
many  are  even  poorer  now  than  diey  were  then, 
though  their  bodily  appearance  may  not  indicate 
want. 

1317.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  Ila*  the  condition  of 
the  zemindar  improved  within  that  time  ;  have 
they  become  richer?— It  is  very  difficult  to  say, 
as  natives  generally  keep  their  own  affairs  close 
to  themselves. 

1318.  Has  not  the  condition  of  the  mahajans, 
as  evidenced  by  their  purchasing  landed  property 
and  other  circumstances,  unproved  within  that 
time  ?  —  I  believe  the  mahajans  have  become 

K2  richer; 
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richer;  there  is  no  doubt  of  that;  and  I  wish 
they  were  a  little  more  moderate  in  accumulating 
wealth  by  extortion,  fraud,  short  weight*,  and 
other  unfair  proceedings  at  the  expense  of  the 
natives. 

1319.  Arc  not  the  ryots  generally  in  debt  to 
the  mahajans,  and  is  it  not  as  difficult  for  a  ryot 
to  get  out  of  a  mahajans  books,  as  you  say  it  is 
for  them  to  get  out  of  a  planter's  ? — Yes,  they 
are ;  and  I  believe  it  is  generally  quite  as  dim- 
cult  for  them  to  get  out  of  a  mahajans  books. 
The  mode  of  proceeding  is  as  follows:  A  poor 
villager  has  nothing  to  eat ;  he  goes  to  the  maha- 
jan, makes  an  agreement  with  him  to  supply  him 
for  the  year  with  rice  from  his  gola» ;  the  rice  is 
measured  out  to  him  perhaps  once  a  week.  At 
the  end  of  the  year,  before  the  rice  crop  comes  in, 
the  mahajan  makes  up  his  account,  charging,  of 
course,  as  much  as  he  likes  for  his  rice,  with  in- 
terest; the  villager  cuts  his  rice  in  the  fields,  but  is 
not  allowed  to  carry  it  home.  The  mahajan  first 
of  all  takes  his  portion  out  of  it,  and  then,  if  any- 
thing remains  over,  which  is  generally  very  little, 
the  man  is  permitted  to  carry  that  home;  but 
very  often,  before  two  months  are  over  his  head, 
the  villager  must  again  resort  to  the  mahajan  for 
advances. 

1320.  Do  you  know  if  it  is  customary  for  any 
written  agreement  to  exist  between  the  ryot  and 
the  mahajan,  or  if  it  is  merely  verbal  ? — 1  cannot 
say ;  but  I  think  it  is  verbal.  The  fact  that  so 
very  few  natives  can  read  and  write  gives  the 
■mahajan  an  advantage  over  the  ryots  at  any 
time. 

1321.  Do  you  know  if  it  is  the  practice  for  the 
mahajans  to  sue  the  ryots  in  the  courts  for  their 
debts? — To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  these 
cases  are  very  rare. 

1322.  President.]  If  a  ryot  borrows  a  maund 
of  grain,  can  you  say  what  proportion  he  has  to 
repay  ? — I  cannot  positively  tell. 

1323.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  Is  it  the  practice  with 
your  brother!  missionaries  to  keep  themselves 
aloof  from  the  planters,  and  can  you  give  any 
reason  for  their  doing  so  ? — I  cannot  say  that  it 
is  the  practice  for  them  to  do  so.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  know  from  experience,  that  nearly  all 
the  missionaries,  more  or  less,  have  associated 
with  the  planters,  and  the  planters  with  the 
missionaries. 

1324.  Then  the  missionaries  must  have  had 
id  opportunities  of  judging  of  the  general  con- 

ition  of  the  planters,  and  of  knowing  if  they 
habitually  behaved  oppressively  to  the  people, 
and  have  they  done  so  ? — Yes,  I  believe  they  had 
op|K>rtunities ;  but  I  can  now  only  speak  for 
myself  in  this  case ;  and  I  can  only  say,  that  I 
have  not  shrunk  back  occasionally  to  point  out 
to  some  planters  the  unfairness  of  the  system  on 
which  they  cultivate  indigo,  which,  though  gene- 
rally admitted,  was  put.  aside  by  them,  under  the 
plea  that  it  would  not  otherwise  pay;  and  on 
some  occasions  also,  when  ryots  complained  to  me 
about  minor  oppressions,  I  went  straight  to  the 
planter  himself  and  told  him  all  about  it,  because 
I  thought  openness  and  straightforwardness  was 
the  best  course  for  mc  to  pursue.  I  generally 
had  a  friendly  hearing  from  the  planter,  and 
redress  was  also  given. 

1325.  You  stated  that  notwithstanding  the 
general  rise  in  prices,  the  planters  had  not  raised 
the  wages  of  the  servants ;  has  the  Government, 
in  any  instances  you  know  of,  raised  the  wages  of 
its  servants  about  the  courts  or  other  places? — 
No,  I  do  not  think  that  Government  has  made 


any  change ;  but  I  think  it  highly  desirable  that 
it  should  do  so. 

1326.  President.]  Arc  you  not  aware  that 
within  the  last  year,  the  salary  of  the  mokurrir 
of  the  thannah,  has  been  raised  from  seven  to 
thirty  or  forty  rupees  a  month,  that  of  the  jemadar 
from  eight  to  fifteen  and  twenty,  and  that  of  some 
of  the  burkundazes  from  four  to  five  and  six; 
the  whole  involving  an  outlay  of  some  lacks  of 
rupees,  and  embracing  all  the  districts  in  Lover 
Bengal  ? — No,  I  never  heard  of  it  before,  and  I 
am  very  glad  to  hear  of  it. 

1327.  Can  you  state  any  concerns  or  factories 
in  which  schools  or  dispensaries  are  established 
for  the  benefit  of  the  surrounding  population?— 
I  know  that  Mr.  Forlong  had,  some  years  ago, 
established  a  school  and  hospital  at  Mulnath,  to 
general  satisfaction,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any 
other  instance. 

1328.  Mr.  Temple.]  When  you  stated  that  yoa 
have  had  to  remonstrate  with  the  planters  regard- 
ing the  existing  system,  were  such  occasions  fre- 
quent or  otherwise  ? — They  were  by  no  means 
uncommon  and  took  place  generally  either  at  my 
house  or  at  the  planter's  place. 

1329.  Have  you  been  acquainted  with  planters 
who  have  behaved  justly  and  considerately  to 
their  ryots? — Yes,  I  know  planters  who,  to  the 
best  of  their  ability,  under  existing  circumstance!, 
and  with  a  bad  system,  try  to  behave  kindly  to 
the  ryot*.  There  are  some  planters  for  whom  I 
entertain  a  sincere  respect. 

1330.  Have  such  planters  been  able  to  keep 
their  indigo  ryots  tolerably  contented?— I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  they  have  not  met  with  better 
success  than  the  rest.  However  kind  and  consi- 
derate a  planter  may  be,  he  cannot  lift  the  ryot 
out  of  the  mire  in  which  he  is  swamped. 

1331.  But  do  you  not  think  that  by  offering 
various  and  collateral  advantages,  a  planter  may 
manage  to  keep  his  ryots  content,  especially  if  he 
be  a  landlord  ? — He  can  do  so  only  by  cultivating 
nij  abad. 

1332.  Do  you  not  think,  that  if  you  had  the 
ijara  of  a  village,  you  could  induce  the  ryota  to 
sow  with  indigo,  say  three  or  four  cottas  out  of 
each  becgah,  without  impoverishing  the  estate, 
and  without  creating  discontent?— Fdo  not  think 
that  I  could  without  injuring  my  tenant ;  though 
he  might  not  be  ruined  by  doing  so,  he  certainly 
would  not  profit  by  it,  and  this  is  injury  enough. 

1 333.  But  considering  the  great  influence  which 
a  landlord  must  always  possess,  is  it  not  worth  a 
tenant's  while  to  cultivate  a  little  indigo  in  order 
to  please  him '( — Up  to  the  present  day  the  ryots 
have  exactly  done  this  out  of  res|>ect  to  their 
landlord,  whom  they  look  upon  as  their  father  and 
mother ;  this  relation  has  now  become  rather 
estranged,  and  the  ryots  now  consider  their  own 
interests  first. 

1334.  Can  you  suggest  any  remedy  which 
might  cure  the  existing  estrangement  ? — 1  can 
only  throw  out  a  few  hints ;  but  I  am  not  very 
sanguine  as  to  my  suggestions  answering.  The 
first  would  be  to  have  all  through  the  district 
only  nij  cultivation,  and  no  more  ryotti.  I  ke°w 
that  the  planters  will  say  that  this  would  not  pay 
them ;  but  I  know  also  two  or  three  planters  is 
my  neighbourhood  whose  cultivation  is  mainly  «9» 
and  they  have  had  no  trouble  this  year. 

A  second  suggestion  would  be,  if  the  planter* 
can  possibly  persuade  the  ryots  to  cultivate 
indigo,  that  they  must  raise  the  salaries  of  the 
servants  of  the  factory  very  considerably,  and 
thereby  prevent  their  oppressing  tho  ryots  by 
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exactions  and  extortions.    They  will  also  have  to 

}>ay  more,  fur  the  indigo  itself  than  they  now  pay 
or  it.  A  third  suggestion  is  that  the  planter  should 
enter  into  a  contract  with  the  ryot,  that  is,  to  give 
him  a  certain  sum  of  money  yearly  for  each 
beegah  of  land  on  which  he  cultivates  indigo, 
whether  the  season  prove  a  good  or  a  bad  one. 
By  this  I  mean  that  the  planter  should  pay,  say 
ten  or  twelve  rupees  for  each  beegah  of  laud ; 
the  ryot  will  have  to  sow  the  seed  and  sec  that 
the  land  is  weeded  and  cared  for,  and  the  crop 
will  be  the  property  of  the  planter. 

1335.  Do  you  think  that  with  these  terms  the 
ryots  would  willingly  cultivate  indigo? — 1  believe 
a  few  years  ago,  they  would  have  most  willingly 
done  bo,  but  their  minds  are  at  present  so  agitated 
that  it  will  be  difficult  to  come  to  any  terms  with 
them. 

1336.  Does  this  agitation  proceed  solely  from 
the  causes  you  have  mentioned  or  from  any 
external  instigation,  such  as  from  the  jtolicc,  the 
zemindar,  or  others? — 1  believe  hunger  is  the 
chief  instigator,  and  any  other  little  excitement 
coming  in  contact  with  it,  makes  them  strive  to 
satisfy  their  desires. 

1337.  But  have  you  any  knowledge  of  insti- 
gation proceeding  from  the  police  ? — Xo,  I  have 
not. 

1338.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  police  had  used 
snch  instigation,  the  fact  would  hare  come  to  your 
knowledge  during  your  intercourse  with  the 
people? — I  believe  it  would  have  come  to  my 
knowledge;  but  the  truth  is,  I  have  never 
troubled  myself  much  about  such  temporal  work, 
as  I  was  afraid  that  by  doing  so  I  would  neglect 
my  chief  work. 

1339.  Do  you  think  that  the  police  could  have 
had  any  motive  or  interest  in  fomenting  this 
agitation  ? — I  cannot  see  what  motive  they  could 
have  had  in  instigating  the  ryots  against  the 

Elanters,  especially  as  the  darogas  arc  generally 
ept  on  good  terms  with  the  planters. 

1340.  Do  you  think  the  zemindars  have  in  any 
way  fomented  this  agitation  ? — Although  I  know 
that  the  zemindars  are  often  at  loggerheads  with 
the  planters,  yet  I  do  not  think  that  on  this  occa- 
sion they  have  fomented  this  disturbance. 

1341.  Do  you  think  that  the  ryots  could,  with- 
out a  sense  of  support  in  some  quarter  or  other, 
take  the  line  of  conduct  they  have,  and  is  their 
doing  so  consistent  with  their  general  character  ? 
— The  ryots  have  certainly  lately  been  under  the 
impression  that  they  had  the  support  of  Govern- 
ment, and  particularly  that  of  the  Lieutenant 
Governor,  and  that  I  supjHise  has  inspired  them 
with  that  boldness  and  energy  with  which  we 
now  see  them  come  forward  ;  though  certainly  I 
cannot  quite  reconcile  it  with  the  previous  notion 
1  had  of  their  character. 

1342.  Do  you  then  think  that  formerly  the  ryots 
entertained  the  belief  that  the  cause  of  indigo 
planting  was  especially  supported  by  Govern- 
ment?— I  certainly  believe  that  some  15  or  20 
years  ago  they  laboured  under  that  impression, 
especially  if  they  did  remember  that  the  planting 
of  indigo  was  1 00  years  ago  (if  I  am  not  mistaken) 
a  Government  monopoly,  and  that  many  of  the 


civil  servants  had  many  years  ago  indigo  planta- 
tions together  with  their  civil  appointments. 
1343.  But  what  has  been  the  belief  of  the  ryots 


for  the  last  10  yean;  on  this  subject  ? — They 
tainly  thought  till  lately  that  the  planters  enjoyed 
the  sanction  of  the  Government  in  carrying  out 
their  present  system  of  cultivation,  but  they  have 
been  otherwise  informed  within  the  last  year,  and 
they  have  discovered  that  it  is  not  ho. 

1344.  Then  do  you  think  that  the  agitation  is 
fresh  and  sudden,  or  has  it  been  gradually  grow- 
ing up  for  years? — The  present  agitation  as  it 
exists  now  is  certainly  a  new  and  sudden  thing. 

1345.  Mr.  Sale.]  rlavc  you  any  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  a  recent  order  of  some  of  the  planters 
regarding  October  sowings  in  the  Kishnagur  dis- 
trict .has  had  anything  to  do  with  the  agitation  ? — 
1  have  heard  of  no  such  order. 

1346.  Baboo  Chunder  Mohun  ChatterjeeJ]  Do 
you  not  think  if  the  ryot  were  allowed  to  culti- 
vate all  lus  lands  with  rice  and  other  crops  of  hia 
own  liking,  that  he  would  very  soon  be  able  to  pay 
off  his  mahajant  debts,  and  become  independent? 
— That  is  just  what  the  ryot  is  fighting  for,  and 
although  1  do  bear  no  ill-will  to  any  planter,  but 
like  to  live  in  peace  with  everybody,  I  do  think 
this  is  the  only  means  of  making  the  ryots  inde- 
pendent, happy,  and  contented. 

1347.  Mr.  Sale.]  Do  you  know  whether  many 
of  the  planters  act  in  the  capacity  of  mahajans  an 
well  as  in  that  of  zemindar  and  indigo  planter? — 
I  know  that  Mr.  James  Smith,  of  Katuli,  does  so, 
and  Mr.  John  White,  of  Bansbcrria,  within  the 
last  two  years  has  tried  to  make  arrangements  to 
become  a  mahajan  ;  I  don't  know  however  whether 
he  has  succeeded  or  not.  Besides  these  I  do  not 
know  of  any  other. 

1348.  Are  you  able  to  say  whether  their  system 
is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Bengali  mahujan  T 
— I  am  afraid  it  is  not  much  better. 

1349.  From  what  you  know  of  what  is  called 
the  contract  between  the  planter  and  the  ryot, 
would  you  say  that  every  ryot  who  endeavours  to 
free  himself  from  it  is  necessarily  dishonest? — By 
no  means  dishonest;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  amazing 
that  the  ryots  have  till  now  been  so  patient.  A 
planter  told  me  only  the  other  day,  that  he  knew 
the  ryot  was  a  loser  on  each  beegah  of  land  of 
about  11  or  12  annas  by  his  own  calculation.  If 
this  be  so,  it  is  only  astonishing  that  any  ryot  re- 
mains connected  with  the  indigo  cultivation. 

1350.  Mr.  Temple.]  But  under  the  circum- 
stances, is  not  the  ryot's  freeing  himself  from  the 
fact  of  an  unfulfilled  contract  much  the  same  as 
breaking  it,  and  is  this  morally  justifiable? — I 
cannot  consider  that  what  is  called  a  contract,  or 
what  the  planter  attempts  to  prove  from  his  books 
as  a  contract,  is  in  reality  a  contract.  A  contract 
ought  to  be  renewed  after  a  certain  period  and 
last  only  for  a  definite  number  of  years,  but  in  the 
present  case  this  is  not  so. 

1351.  Mr.  Sale.]  From  what  you  have  seen  of 
the  new  summary  law  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
fulfilment  of  contracts,  do  you  think  that  if  that 
law  were  made  permanent,  it  would  work  benefi- 
cially to  the  ryot? — No,  it  would  not,  and  indeed 
the  law  could  not  be  permanently  enforced.  The 
ryots  would  rather  die  in  jail  than  sow  indigo. 

[Commission  adjourned  at  5.30  p.m. 


Rer.  C.  «: 
Bernhardt  ^ 

7  June 
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MIMUTKS  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE 


Friday,  8th  June  1860. 


W.  S.  Seaton-Kakb,  Esq.,  c.  s.,  President. 

Members :— R.  Temple,  Esq.,  C.  a,  W.  F.  Fcrgusson,  Esq.,  Reverend  J.  Sale,  Baboo  Chunder 

Mohun  Chatterjee. 


JuNOO  Mt'WPAT.,  Inhabitant  of  Ikhtyarpore,  Zillah  Nuddea,  Tbannah  ^Dowlutgunge,  Factory 
Birkishtopore,  Sudder  Factory,  Khalisporc,  called  in;  and  Examined  on  oath.' 


Junoo 
Mundal. 

8  Jane 
i860. 


Fakir 
Mahomed. 


1352.  President.]  How  many  years  have  vou 
been  sowing  indigo,  and  what   amount? — My 

Srandfatbcr  and  three  brothers  used  to  sow  indigo, 
'hey  held  land  jointly ;  1  cannot  say  what  nro- 
portiou  they  sowed.  My  father  separated  from 
the  common  mess  and  sowed,  anil  I  have  sown  as 
long  as  I  can  recollect ;  ray  share  of  the  family 
property  is  10  rupecsyumma  at  about  four beegahs 
per  rupee,  f.  e.  40  beegahs  in  all.  Of  this  I  sow 
six  beegahs  with  indigo,  which  they  call  three.  I 
never  receive  any  advances ;  I  cannot  say  how 
much  indigo  these  three  beegahs  have  produced, 
as  I  never  go  to  the  factory. 

1353.  Can  you  not  say  how  much  indigo  you 
returned  last  year? — I  cannot  eay;  sometimes  I 
take  10  cart*,  sometimes  five  carts. 

1354.  Can  you  state  how  your  account  now 
stands  with  the  factorv  ? — No,  I  cannot. 

1355.  Can  you  read  and  write  ? — No,  I  cannot 
read  or  write. 

1356.  Mr.  Ferawsson.]  Have  you  sown  indigo 
this  year? — No,  I  have  not ;  I  could  not  stand  the 
oppression  of  not  being  paid  for  indigo  plant  and 
cart  hire.  Last  year,  in  the  month  of  Jycskto, 
they  ploughed  over  some  young  date  trees. 

1357.  Have  you  complained  to  the  magistrate? 
— I  have  not  complained  to  the  magistrate;  where- 
fore should  I ? 


1 358.  Have  you  been  sued  under  the  new  Act  ? 
— Yes,  I  have ;  I  cannot  say  whether  my  case  tat 
dismissed,  or  struck  off  the  file.  The  account 
books  were  called  for  at  the  Cuteherry  at  Parao- 
huda ;  I  was  present,  but  cannot  say  whether  the 
final  order  was  favourable  or  not,  nothing  of  mine 
has  been  sold  off. 

1351).  President.]  Then,  if  you  have  not  town 
indigo  this  year,  and  the  suit  against  vou  har  not 
been  attended  with  bad  results,  what  nave  you  to 
complain  of  ? — I  don't  know  what  they  are  pung 
to  do  to  me,  and  1  hear  that  a  case  for  breaking 
uj>  indigo  has  been  brought  against  me.  I  believe 
it  has  been  brought  by  the  planter,  but  I  know 
none  of  the  particulars ;  therefore  I  have  come 
here. 

1360.  Mr.  Ferausson.]  Where  and  with  whom 
have  you  been  staying  since  you  have  been  down 
here  ? — I  am  living  in  Short's  Bazaar,  in  the  bonsc 
of  a  Mahomedan  woman  who  kee j)s  lodging* ;  I 
pay  a  pice  a  day.  There  are  five  or  six  ryols 
there. 

1361.  By  whose  advice  did  thev  conic  down? 
— They  did  not  come  down  at  anybody's  advice. 
They  came  down  to  make  known  their  con- 
dition. 


Fakir  Maiiomkd,  Inhabitant  of  Shuta,  Thannnah  Dowlutguuge,  Factory  Birkistopore,  Zillah 

Nuddea,  called  in;  and  Examined  on  oath. 


1362.  President.]  What  jumma  have  you,  and 
what  amount  of  it  do  you  sow  with  indigo? — I 
have  a  jumma  of  12  rupees,  about  28  or  29 
becgalu,  of  which  I  sow  two  beegahs  with 
indigo,  but  according  to  my  measurement  it 
would  be  4  J  beegahs.  My  father  and  grand- 
father used  to  get  advances,  I  never  did.  As 
long  as  our  village  was  under  the  zemindar,  I 
used  to  get  a  ru|x:e  or  two,  but  since  the  factory 
has  got  the  lease  from  the  Deb  Chowdiy's  of 
Riinagiiut,  we  have  not  received  anything.  The 
zemindary  is  divided  into  seven  shares;  of  these 
two  shares  have  been  given  in  putni,  and  five  in 
lease. 

1363.  After  they  granted  the  ijora  or  putni 
was  any  increase  of  rent  demanded  from  you  on 
any  pretext? — We  were  called  upon  for  \  [  annas 
ijaradari  on  each  rujwe  of  rent 

1364.  Did  you  not  protest  against  this  demand  ? 
— We  did  not  like  to  pay  it,  for  who  likes  to  pay 
more  money,  but  it  was  useless  to  protest. 

1365.  Besides  the  above,  had  you  anything  to 
pay  in  the  shape  of  fees  to  the  tnnfu  ?— The  ijara- 
dari amounted  to  18  annas  ;  besides  that  we  had 
to  pay  to  the  collecting  gomashta  as  much  as 
made  it  up  to  three  rupees;  this  was  all  on 


account  of  rent--,  ami  had  no  connection  with 
indigo.  We  are  told  that  a  bonus  had  to  be 
given  for  the  lease  to  the  zemindar,  and  that  we 
must  make  it  up. 

1366.  Independent  of  this,  can  vou  state 
exactly  how  your  account  is  with  regard  to 
indigo? — I  am  not  in  a  jtosition  to  state  how  my 
account  is  exactly  ;  but  the  amin,  takidgir,  and 
dewan  all  take  a  rupee  or  two  from  me  yearly. 

1367.  Baboo  Vhimder  Mohun  Chatterjee]  Do 
you  cultivate  yourself? — Yes,  I  do:  1  have  a 
brother  who  docs  too. 

136K.  Arc  you  not  in  the  employ  ofai 
gentleman  of  Kanagliat? — No,  I  am  uo 
1  don't  know  how  to  read  or  write. 

1369.  Can  you  state  how  many  bundle*  of 

Slant  you  delivered  List  year? — Last  year  1 
elivered  nine  bundles,  I  got  a  hath  ehitti'for  the 
same ;  I  was  credited  by  the  factory  with  nine 
buudles,  lu  other  years  the  produce  has  been 
five,  nine,  and  even  20  bundles. 

1370.  In  what  year  did  yon  deliver  tin-  20 
bundles,  and  did  you  derive  any  profit  that 
season? — That  was  the  year  before  last,  hut  I 
got  nothing  for  it ;  they  pay  us  at  six  bundles 
per  rupee. 

1371.  Mr- 
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1371.  Mr.  Ferguston.]  After  delivering  the 
20  bundles,  did  you  not  get  fresh  advance!*  for 
the  next  year? — No,  1  did  not, 

1372.  Have  you  sown  indigo  this  year,  and  if 
not,  how  did  you  avoid  sowing? — No,  I  have  not 
sown,  but  a  suit  for  breach  of  contrart  was  insti- 
tuted against  me ;  the  factory  withdrew  the  suit 
itself.  I  cannot  way  for  what  reason  ;  but  the 
cases  brought  against  other  ryots  are  dismissed, 
because  they  received  only  two  or  three  annas 
for  two  or  three  beegahs.  On  seeing  this,  as  1 
understand,  the  factory  withdrew  the  case  against 
me,  and  17  or  18  cases  have  fared  likewise. 

1373.  Ifvoudid  not  sow,  and  your  case  was 
dismissed,  then  what  have  you  to  complain  of? — 
When  the  magistrate  finally  dismisses  a  case 
against  any  of  us,  of  course  it  is  all  right ;  but  in 
this  case  the  factory  withdrew  its  own  suit,  and 
we  don't  kmiw  what  may  happen  in  future. 

1374.  Are  you  in  debt  to  the  mahajan,  and  to 
what  extent  ? — I  am  in  debt,  and  so  are  nearly 
all  of  us,  and  I  hove  heen  so  since  the  lease  was 
taken  by  the  factor)-.  Formerly  I  could  clear 
myself  every  year;  now  I  don't  know  what  the 
amount  of  my  debt  is. 

1375.  Is  your  debt  in  money  or  kind,  and  what 
rate  of  interest  is  demanded  ? — Two  pice  in  the 
mpee  for  money,  and  for  grain  50  per  cent. 

1376.  President]  In  what  months  do  you 
generally  borrow  in  kind? — From  Magh,  and 
each  successive  month  till  Bhadro,  when  the  new 
Tice  comes  in. 

1377.  When  you  are  obliged  to  borrow,  can 
you  say  what  the  bazar  rate  is? — In  this  month 
12  pa/is  of  grain  are  given  for  the  rupee. 

1378.  Then,  when  the  new  rice  comes  in,  that 
it>  to  say  from  Bhadro  to  Posh,  at  what  rate  is 
the  market  then? — In  these  days  there  is  not 
much  difference,  perhaps  it  is  a  pali  or  two  more 
for  the  rupee. 

1379.  How  many  beegahs  did  you  sow  with 
these  or  other  crops? — After  my  three  and  a  half 
beegahs  for  indigo,  I  sowed  five  beegahs  with 
rice,  but  could  not  cultivate  and  weed  them  pro- 
perly, because  my  time  is  taken  up  in  attending 
to  indigo. 

1380.  Have  you  any  garden  or  bamboo  land? 
— I  planted  some  plantain  and  date  trees,  but 
they  were  all  destroyed  by  the  factory  people. 

1381.  Did  vou  not  complain  to  the  magistrate 
or  daroga  ? — Where  should  I  find  a  magistrate  to 
complain  ?  Daiuuhuda  is  about  eight  or  nine 
miles  from  my  house.  Last  year  I  was  confined 
in  a  godown  for  three  days.  I  was  wanted  to  go 
and  give  evidence  in  the  case  of  a  kabulyat 
against  the  people  of  two  villages,  but  I  refused, 
because  I  could  not  give  false  evidence.  They 


kept  me  confined  three  days;  after  this  I  was 
taken  to  the  court. 

1382.  Mr.  Ft>rqus*on.~]  You  say  that  you  cul- 
tivated 31  beegahs  according  to  your  measure-  ■ 
mcnt ;  do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  occupied  so 
much  of  your  time  that  yon  cnuld  not  attend  to 
your  field  or  other  matter*? — From  Posh  to 
Baimhh  we  are  never  allowed  to  go  near  our 
rice  fields. 

1383.  Before  the  lease  was  obtained  by  the 
factory,  did  you  sow  less  indigo? — Yes,  1  used  to 
sow  a  beegah  and  a  half  of  factory  measurement. 
In  my  estimation  they  then  took  25  cottax  in  the 
beegah.  Since  that  time  when  I  can  fee  the 
amin  they  take  three  beegahs :  if  I  cannot,  then 
they  take  three  and  a  half. 

1384.  Re  fore  the  lease  was  taken  by  the  fac- 
tory, did  not  the  zemindar  and  his'  servant* 
require  more  presents  in  the  way  of  marriages, 
births,  deaths,  poajas,  &e..  than  during  the  Sahib' » 
time? — I  have  a jnmma  of  12  rupees.  The  most 
I  had  to  pay  including  everything  was  12  rupees 
8  annas  ;  now  it  costs  me  15  rupees. 

1385.  President]  What  kind  of  j>cople  and 
what  rank  in  life  are  the  dewan,  amin,  and  takid- 
gir'f — The  naib  of  the  factory  is  Sham  Gamin, 
and  the  Dewan  is  Grihish  Moulik,  a  Brahmin  ; 
they  arc  highly  respectable  people.  Since  they 
have  been  in  the  service  of  the  factory  they  hare 
built  pucka  houses  in  their  resj>ective  village*  of 
Boyli  and  of  Dunghaut,  and  Grihish  Moulik's 
house  in  doyrampore. 

1386.  Is  "Grihish  Moulik  still  employed  ?— No, 
he  was  removed  in  Chaitro  last,  ami  snicc  then 
he  has  heen  imprisoned  on  a  charge  of  dacoity. 

1387.  Has  Grihish  Moulik  instigated  you  or 
any  one  of  you  not  to  sow  indigo  ? — No,  in  our 
opinion  he  acted  towards  us  as  a  dacoit,  and 
many  people  are  glad  that  he  has  been  confined. 

1388.  What  rank  in  life  is  the  factory  amin? 
— There  was  a  Kavast  amin,  but  he  has  been 
lately  exchanged  for  a  Brahmin,  but  whether 
Kayast  or  Brahmin,  they  are  equally  oppressive 
to  us. 

1389.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  Have  many  of  the 
Joyrampore  ryots  come  along  with  you? — None; 
Joyrampore  is  eight  miles  from  my  village. 

1390.  President]  What  sums  did  you  spend  at 
your  marriage? — I  was  married  in  1251,  Bengali 
year;  I  borrowed  the  sum  from  the  mahajan, 
and  have  paid  it  off  since. 

1391.  Did  you  never  borrow  from  the  factory 
without  interest,  or  receive  any  other  assistance? 
— No,  I  never  got  any ;  I  never  got  my  just 
dues,  and  have  become  very  poor.  If  I  wish  to 
complain,  the  amin  and  factory  people  don't  let 
me  go  near  the  Sahib. 


Fakir 
Mahomed. 


8  June 
i860. 


A  I.  am  Biswas.  Inhabitant  of  Xhatgarri,  Thannah  Kaloopole,  Zillah  Jcssorc,  Khedjnra  Factory, 

Sinduri  Concern,  called  in ;  and  Examined  on  oath. 


1392.  President]  Din  you  sow  indigo  this 
year,  and  if  not.  why  not  ? — I  did  not  sow  this 
year,  although  1  have  sown  before  ;  I  have  sown, 
and  mv  father  and  grandfather  have  sown  before 
me.  Last  year  1  sowed  two  and  half  beegahs; 
formerly  1  iised  to  sow  one  and  a  half  beegahs; 
bv  degrees  the  extent  has  been  increased  ;  the 
year  I  could  afford  to  fee  the  servants,  it  was  not 
increased ;  my  reason  for  not  sowing  is  that  I  am 
required  to  give  all  my  time  to  the  cultivation  of 
indigo.  Last  year  I  managed  to  sow  12  beegahs 
of  riee  lands :  as  I  could  not  sow  it  early  enough 
it  gcit  b'.-.  iit  up;  had  I  sown  it  early  it  would 
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have  got  strength.  We  are  compelled  to  crush 
the  clods  and  weed  the  indigo  fields,  consequently 
we  have  no  time.  This  year  we  heard  that  it 
was  the  order  of  the  Queen  that  ryots  were  to 
sow  indigo  or  not,  as  they  liked  ;  I  did  not  hear 
or  see  it  as  a  written  order,  but  everybody  was 
talking  about  it.  We  heard  of  this  order  this 
year  in  Agrnn  last,  and  did  not  take  advances; 
in  "the  other  year  the  advances  were  merely  a 
form  by  won!  of  mouth.  We  did  not  consult 
about  it,  but  every  man  resolved  in  his  own  mind 
that  he  woull  not  sow.  After  hearing  this,  we 
presented  a  petition  in  thannah  Kaloopole  in 
K  4  Magh, 
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Magh  or  1'halgun,  praying  for  protection  against 
being  obliged  to  sow  indigo,  on  which  the  uaroga 
granted  us  assistance.  After  that  some  of  the 
villagers  went  to  the  magistrate's  tent;  I  did 
not ;  I  heard  that  they  were  imprisoned ;  some 
said  for  making  a  riotous  attack  upon  the  tent, 
and  some  said  it  was  for  a  breach  of  contract. 

1393.  Before  this  year  were  you  ever  impri- 
soned or  ill-treated  by  the  planters  or  the  factory 
•ervants? — No,  I  was  never  beaten  or  impri- 
soned, nor  were  my  bamboos  ever  cut  or  my  fruits 
taken.  I  have  had  to  give  two  rupees  for  road 
making,  and  also  two  rupees  for  the  races,  but  I 
did  not  go  to  see  them. 

1394.  Were  the  roads  made  for  which  that 
money  was  taken? — Yes;  roads  were  made  from 
Sindiiri  to  Goldar,  and  from  Goldar  to  Khedjura 
factory;  there  is  also  a  road  from  Caragoda  to 
Kaligungc.  When  our  carts  go  on  these  roads, 
ire  are  called  on  for  four  pice  for  each  trip. 

1395.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  Is  that  a  Government 
or  a  factory  toll? — It  is  a  factory  toll ;  this  tax 
they  have  not  exacted  this  year.  There  is  no 
toll-bar  on  the  road ;  but  beyond  Shambunuggur 
they  take  this  tax  on  the  pretext  that  our  carta 
cut  up  the  roads. 

1396.  Docs  not  the  indigo  plant  come  on  these 
roads  ? — Yes,  but  the  road  does  not  lead  to  the 
market  that  we  go  to. 

1397.  President.']  This  year  there  has  been  a 
suit  against  vou ;  what  amount  of  damage  have 
you  paid  ? — This  year  I  was  cast  in  52  rupees 
damages,  t.  e.,  at  the  rate  of  20  rupees  a  beegah  ; 
I  was  three  days  kept  on  bail  on  the  breach  of 
contract  case,  before  I  raised  the  money. 

1398.  You  have  had  to  pay  this  money ;  would 
it  not  have  been  much  better  for  you  to  have 
sown  this  year  ? — I  have  only  one  man  to  culti- 
vate; I  don't  drive  a  plough  myself,  and  that 
man  was  afraid  to  go  near  the  factory,  and  I  was 
tired  of  the  business.  I  have  always  been  giving 
indigo  to  the  factory,  and  sowing  for  so  many 
years;  I  thought  that  if  I  looked  into  the  ac- 
counts 1  should  have  come  out  on  the  right  side 
in  the  case  ;  in  fact,  I  thought  there  would  have 
been  a  squaring  of  past  accounts  for  many  years. 
I  have  pawned  my  cattle  to  get  the  money,  but 
my  homestead  remains  ;  my  jttmma  is  eight  rupees 


on  two  beegahs  and  18  cottas  of  land,  paying  a 
rupee  of  rent 

1399.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  Will  you  sow  indigo  if 
a  new  arrangement  is  made? — Xo,  I  cannot  sow 
under  such  oppression. 

1400.  Mr.  SaJe.]  How  much  indigo  did  vou 
give  last  year  to  the  factory  ? — Last  year  1  gave 
nine  bundles. 

1401.  How  much  did  you  get  for  it?— I  got 
nothing. 

1402.  To  whom  did  you  pay  rent? — I  am  a 
bc-ilaha  ryot,  and  pay  rent  to'  Radha  Gobindo 
Chowdari. 

1403.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  How  manv  cows  did 
you  pledge  to  raise  the  52  rupees? — tour  cowi; 
I  had  no  money  in  hand  ;  they  were  plough  bul- 
locks. 

1404.  If  you  had  four  plough  bullocks,  bow 
did  you  make  out  that  they  were  so  much  em- 
ployed  in  cultivating  two-and-half  beegahs  of 
indigo  that  you  could  not  attend  to  your  rice 
fields?— They  make  us  plough  so  much  back- 
wards and  forwards  that  we  have  no  time  for 
anything  else. 

1405.  Mr.  Temple."]  What  reason  induced  you 
to  come  down? — I  paid  the  money,  got  the  re- 
ceipt, and  have  brought  it  with  me  to  show  it 
here,  to  see  if  I  might  be  able  to  get  the  money 
back. 

1406.  President]  Do  you  clearly  understand 
that  that  order  is  final,  and  that  we  have  no  power 
to  interfere  ? — Now  that  it  has  been  clearly  ex- 
plained to  me  I  understand  it. 

1407.  Mr.  Temple.]  How  did  you  come  to 
know  that  the  Commission  was  sitting? — I  came 
down  to  appeal  to  Government,  but  coming  here 
I  heard  of  this  Commission  sitting. 

1408.  Where  have  you  resided  since  vour  ar- 
rival here  ? — At  Cassia  Baghan,  in  the  house  of 
one  Buxu ;  he  is  a  generous  and  kind  roan,  and 
allowed  me  to  use  his  house,  which  is  empty. 

1409.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  Have  you  heard  of 
Hurris  Baboo?— I  have  heard  of  him  since  1 
came  here. 

1410.  Mr.  Temple.]  Are  there  any  other  ryots 
in  the  same  house  with  you? — Yes,  four  others. 

1411.  By  whose  advice  did  you  come  down  to 
Calcutta  ?— Nobody's. 


Islam  Muxdal,  of  Khaskarra,  Village  Thannah  Damuhuda,  Factory  Ailhans  Sinduri  Concern, 

called  in ;  and  Examined  on  oath. 


Islam  1412.  President]  What  jumma   have  you, 

and  how  many  beegahs  do  you  sow  with  indigo? 
< — I  have  51  rupees  jumma,  I  sow  six  becgnhs 
with  indigo  ;  my  father  sowed  before  me ;  1  have 
always  been  in  the  habit  of  sowing. 

1413.  Have  you  sown  this  year;  and  if  not, 
whv  not,  and  what  has  been  the  result  ? — I  have 
not  sown  this  year;  I  am  quite  unable  to  sow 
any  more.  The  planter  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
taking  20  rupees  extra  for  the  last  four  years 
since  my  brother's  death.  I  have  never  com- 
plained about  tliis.  The  factory  people  have  cut 
down  40  or  50  bamboos  every  year  ;  I  have  also 
been  fined  five  rujrces  or  so  every  year  on  pre- 
text of  road  making,  or  cattle  trcsjvass,  or  for 
weeding,  and  two  or  three  rupees  arc  taken  by 
the  amin  and  takidgir ;  also  I  get  nothing  for 
carting  the  indigo  when  it  is  put  into  the  vats ; 
also  the  Commissioner  went  to  Doorgaporc,  and 
we  presented  a  petition  to  him  to  the  effect  that 
we  would  not  sow  indigo ;  whereupon  we  were 
told  that  it  was  optional  with  us  to  sow  indigo  or 


not.  Formerly  we  were  under  the  impression 
that  the  Government  had  a  share  in  the  produce, 
so  after  being  there  I  did  not  go  near  the  factory 
again,  and  did  not  sow.  Wherefore  in  the  roontn 
of  Chaitro  a  suit  for  breach  of  contract  was  insti- 
tuted against  me ;  one  of  the  principal  men  of 
my  village  was  also  sued,  and  be  put  in  a  razi- 
nama,  and  I  was  told  to  put  in  the  same ;  but  I 
would  not  consent.  That  case,  so  far  as  I  know, 
is  still  pending,  and  I  have  come  down  to  Cal- 
cutta on  account  of  it. 

1414.  Would  it  not  have  been  much  better  for 
you  to  have  sown  this  year  instead  of  being  sued 
for  breach  of  contract? — I  thought  after  the 
Commissioner's  information  I  need  not  sow.  I 
did  not  then  understand  what  was  the  real  state 
of  affairs. 

1415.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  Last  year  how  much 
indigo  did  you  deliver  to  the  factory  ? — 1  believe 
ten  or  twenty  boat  loads,  but  in  this  there  was 
the  indigo  of  three  or  four  other  ry ota;  I  received 
no  AarA  chitti. 

1416.  Did 
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1416.  Did  you  go  to  the  factory  last  year  ? — 
Some  days  I  went,  some  days  I  did  not ;  I  don't 
know  whether  I  have  to  get  anything  from  the 
factory  or  not. 

1417.  Did  you  receive  anything  from  the  fac- 
tory either  as  settlement  of  accounts,  or  advances 
last  year  ? — Nothing. 

1418.  Is  your  potta  for  a  term  of  years  and  at 
a  fixed  rent  ? — It  is  &  potta  at  a  fixed  rent. 

1419.  Mr.  Sale.]  Who  is  your  zemindar? — 
My  zemindar  is  Bhagwan  Ghoee. 

1420.  Mr.  Fergusson.~\  If  a  decree  is  given 
against  you  for  breach  of  contract,  would  you  bow 
or  pay  the  damages?— I  would  rather  pay  the 
damages  than  sow.  I  would  sell  my  cows  and 
borrow  from  the  mahajan;  I  cannot  bear  this 
oppression  of  paying  twenty  rupees  more  than  I 
ought  to  pay. 

1421.  Is  that  twenty  rupees  on  account  of  rent 
and  not  indigo  ? — It  is  on  account  of  rent,  but  I 
do  not  owe  such  rent. 

1422.  Mr.  Temple.]  When  you  came  down  to 
Calcutta  to  complain,  to  what  court  did  you  in- 
tend to  appeal  ? — I  heard  that  ten  other  people 
were  going  to  Calcutta,  and  I  said,  I  will  go  too. 


1423.  On  arriving  at  Calcutta,  who  told  you 
that  this  Commission  was  the  proper  place  to  Mundal 
apply  to  ? — Two  other  people  were  coming,  and  — 
I  joined  them.  8  June 

1  ^fd 

1424.  Did  any  one  tell  you  in  the  district  that 
this  was  the  proper  place  to  come  to? — I  heard 
at  the  thannah  that  there  were  no  orders  forth- 
coming in  the  zillah,  aud  that  we  had  better  go  to 
the  Huzoot, 

1425.  Who  told  you  this  at  the  thannah  or 
jwlice  office  ? — I  saw  a  dozen  people  going  and 
coming  about  the  thannah,  and  they  told  me. 

1426.  It  was  not  the  daroga  that  told  you  ? — 
No,  he  did  not  tell  me. 


1427.  What  took  you  to  the  thannah  ?— I 
taken  there  on  account  of  my  case. 

1428.  Are  you  and  the  men  who  came  down 
from  Nuddea  together  putting  up  at  the  same 
house  ? — There  arc  some  people  from  my  country 
who  are  working  here  as  coolies,  and  I  get  a 
meal  here  and  there. 

1429.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  Do  you  know  Hurris 
Baboo  ?-No. 


A.  S.  Sawers,  Esq.,  of  Culna,  in  Burdwan,  called  in;  and  Examined  on  oath. 


1430.  President']  Will  you  state  to  the  Com- 
mission in  what  districts  and  concerns  you  have  had 
experience  in  indigo  planting? — I  have  had  expe- 
rience in  Kishnaghur.  I  was  partner  in  the  Big 
Union,  which  comprised  Sinduri,  Katchikatta,  and 
Katuli.  For  the  last  nine  years  I  have  been  in 
Culna,  opposite  Santipore,  in  Burdwan. 

1431.  Your  system  in  Culna  is  almost  all  nij  ? 
— Entirely  nij ;  I  have  not  a  single  indigo  ryot. 

1432.  Will  you  state  to  the  Commission  the 
establishment  which  you  keep  up  for  your  nij, 
and  how  you  manage  it  ? — I  manage  it  the  same 
way  as  a  farm  in  England,  with  my  own  work- 
people and  my  own  ploughs,  of  which  I  have 
from  300  to  400,  with  about  two  bullocks  to  each. 
Including  women  I  have  700  Boona  coolies;  I 
have  no  desi  coolies.  I  have  17,000  becgahs  of 
indigo  in  cultivation.  I  find  this  sufficient,  be- 
cause one-half  of  my  cultivation  is  what  is  called 
chitani,  which  is  eown  with  the  hand  after  the 
inundation  subsides,  without  any  previous  pre- 
paration of  the  ground. 

1433.  By  what  tenure  or  right  do  vou  hold 
your  lands  ? — Entirely  under  terminable  ijara 
pottos  obtained  from  zemindars;  also  I  hold  a 
small  portion  of  rent-free  lands  obtained  from  the 
owners,  who  arc  brahmins. 

1434.  Did  you  not  find  ryots  established  on 
the  lands,  the  leases  of  which  you  obtained  from 
zemindars ;  and  if  so,  how  did  you  manage  with 
any  such  ryots  ? — The  lands  appertaining  to  those 
factories  have  been  held  by  the  proprietors  from 
time  immemorial,  at  least  ever  since  the  factories 
have  been  in  existence,  which  is  some  time  since 
the  end  of  the  last  century.  Although  I  have 
stated  that  my  indigo  cultivation  extends  over 
17,000  beegahs,  I  have  a  large  quantity  of  land 
which  I  give  out  to  the  ryots  to  sow  rice  on; 
those  lands  I  generally  give  for  one  or  two  years, 
and  then  resume  them  and  give  them  other  lands, 
with  the  object  of  making  a  rotation  of  crdps. 
These  are  the  only  ryots  within  the  limit*  of  my 
concern.  I  have  besides  a  large  talook  and  vil- 
lages and  tiaras,  where  indigo  is  not  cultivated, 
by  which  I  have  a  command  of  labour. 

1435.  Did  you  find  it  expedient  to  endeavour 
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to  purchase  the  zemindary  right  for  your  nij  j±t  g  Samers, 


lands,  or  have  you  been  called  on  for  enhanced 
rents,  or  molested  in  any  way  ? — The  zemindar 
has  always  the  preferential  claim  to  all  alluvial 
accretions,  and  I  never  had  the  chance  of  pur- 
chasing the  proprietary  right.  I  have  not  been 
troubled  or  molested  by  the  zemindars,  because 
these  lands,  or  the  greater  portion  of  them,  are 
only  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  indigo ;  but 
recently,  some  of  my  leases  having  expired,  the 
native  proprietor  of  a  neighbouring  factory 
entered  into  competition  and  coerced  me  to  pay 
an  enhanced  rent.  The  original  jutnma  having 
been  4,300  rupees,  I  had  to  agree  to  pay  5,000 
rupees  per  annum,  being  an  increase  of  700 
rupees  yearly ;  besides,  I  had  to  pay  5,000  rupees, 
peshki,  bearing  interest  at  3  rupees  per  cent.,  and 
re-payable  at  annual  instalments  of  1,000  rupee* 
in  deduction  of  the  yearly  rent, 

1436.  Was  this  the  only  case? — No;  there  is 
another,  when  the  some  party  offered  a  jumma  of 
900  rupees  yearly  for  a  chur  which  has  apper- 
tained to  the  factory  for  50  years,  at  an  annual 
jumma  of  600  rupees;  the  lease  waB  renewed 
from  time  to  time  for  seven  years,  the  last  for  15 
years. 

1437.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  lease  being 
for  15  years  in  the  last  instance  ? — It  was  because 
a  neighbouring  native  proprietor,  by  a  decree  of 
the  principal  sudder  ameen,  upheld  by  the 
judge  of  Nuddea,  dispossessed  the  Gosain,  who 
held  under  a  mourussi  potta,  when  the  proprietors 
of  the  factory  undertook  the  appeal  to  the  Sudder 
Dewanny,  at  a  personal  cost  of  7,500  rupees, 
against  the  decision  of  the  judge,  confirming  that 
of  tho  principal  sudder  ameen ;  the  case  was 
gained  in  special  appeal  in  favour  of  the  Gosain. 
On  this  account  the  lease  was  granted  for  15 
years  in  order  to  pay  from  the  rent  the  expenses 
incurred.  Under  Section  6  of  Act  10,  of  1859, 
I  endeavoured  to  claim  the  right  of  occupancy, 
but  did  not  succeed,  the  collector  being  of 
opinion  that  having  a  lease,  I  could  not  hold  on 
beyond  that  term,  and  that  the  proprietors  might 
resume  it.  The  lease  last  year  was  given  to  other 
parties  in  my  absence,  and  I  lost  it.    These  are 
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A  JS.  Bowers,  the  only  two  instances  in  which  I  had  any  diffi- 
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culty  with  the  zemindar. 

14.18.  Do  you  ever  find  that  the  ryots,  whom 
you  may  have  established  on  your  nij  lauds,  try 
to  dispossess  you  or  to  set  up  rights  of  email 
tenant  proprietors  to  your  prejudice? — No,  never; 
I  don't  give  them  pottat ;  I  only  allow  them  to 
occupy  for  a  year  or  two.  The  lands  those  men 
hold  are  extra  lands,  and  their  homesteads  are  in 
other  villages,  some  are  iiaka,  and  some  be-ilaka ; 
some  of  die  ryots,  coming  from  a  considerable 
distant,  merely  put  up  temjMirary  sheds  and  go 
back  again  as  the  lands  get  inundated. 

1439.  !*o  you  ever  find  any  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing a  ?.  flieient  supply  of  labour;  and  for  this 
object,  do  cm  ever  have  recourse  to  any  method 
beyond  tlu  fair  market  value  of  labour  ? — Besides 
my  own  plcughs,  I  hire  ploughs  to  cultivate  as 
well  as  to  sow  my  lands ;  and  for  these  ploughs  I 
pay  at  the  rate  of  eight  for  the  rupee. 

1440.  Mr.  FerqustonS^  Would  you  not  find  a 
difficulty  of  that  kind,  if  you  had  not  zemindary 
rights  to  help  you?— Certainly,  it  is  with  this 
object  that  I  take  ijaras  of  villages  and  purchase 
talookx. 

1441.  President.]  How  do  you  manage  in 
hiring  labour  to  avoid  interfering  with  the  other 
agricultural  pursuits  of  the  ryots? — My  lands 
being  low,  it  is  necessary  to  sow  them  as  early  as 
possible ;  and  if  in  the  end  of  January,  or  begin- 
ning of  February,  I  could  get  a  good  sowingjoe, 
or  moisture,  I  should  sow  as  much  land  as  I  pos- 
sibly could,  as  the  ryots  have  little  or  nothing  to 
do  at  that  time  with  their  ploughs.  Then  their 
late  rice  land  is  so  hard  that  they  cannot  work  it, 
but  in  a  season  such  as  the  present,  when  we  have 
no  sowing  joe  till  the  beginning  of  May,  1  took 
only  from  my  itaka  ryots  one  plough  when  a  man 
possessed  two,  and  that  only  for  a  day. 

1442.  Is  the  whole  of  your  nij  cultivation 
sown  with  indigo,  or  also  with  other  crops  ? — 
If  early  lliree-fourths  of  my  cultivation  is  sown  in 
October  ;  and  with  the  indigo  I  sow  other  crops, 
such  as  mustard,  oats,  and  wheat  I  have  bad  as 
much  as  six  maunds  of  oats  from  a  beegah,  and 
20  bundles  of  indigo  from  the  same  beegah. 
Such  a  crop  I  obtain  from  lands  which  have  been 
under  rice  the  preceding  rains. 

1443.  Are  we  to  understand,  then,  that  you 
have  no  lands  which  you  set  apart  and  cultivate 
exclusively  for  other  crops  besides  indigo? — Yes, 
I  grow  no  other  crops  exclusively  ;  what  I  grow, 
is  with  the  indigo,  and  for  my  own  use,  and  oats 
fur  sale.  1  have  about  one-fourth  spring  sowings, 
and  I  can  generally  manage  this  with  my  own 
establisluncut  and  with  a  little  additional  hiring  ; 
but  were  I  to  sow  only  one-fourth  in  October  and 
three-fourths  in  spring  I  could  never  do  it ;  and 
for  this  reason,  I  consider  that  it  would  be  per- 
fectly imi)Ossiblc  to  convert  the  ryotti  indigo  con- 
cerns of  Kishnaghur  into  nij  abad  concerns. 

1444.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  The  reason  being,  I  sup- 
pose, tliat  it  is  impossible  to  get  any  sheets  of  land, 
and  whatever  number  of  ploughs  a  concern  had,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  move  them  from  spot  to 
spot  to  carry  out  the  cultivation? — In  the  first 
place  the  lands  belong  to  the  ryots,  and  you  can- 


not sow  them  ia  a  large  space  together,  and  while, 
on  a  sowing  morning,  the  ryots  of  the  respective 
villages  can  come  out  and  sow  the  lands  around 
the  villages,  and  thereby  get  through  in  one  jot 
a  large  amount  of  cultivation,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  move  a  nij-abad  establishment  from  the 
factory  to  village  after  village?  some  being  two  or 
three  cos*  distant  from  the  village. 

1445.  President]  Do  you  dunk  that  erea  in 
thickly-populated  districts  like  Jcssore  and  Euh- 
naghur,a  jJanter,  by  purchasingjuanta^or  taking 

C\s  from  ryots  or  from  the  holders  of  rent-free 
s,  and  otherwise  by  watching  his  opportunity, 
might  be  enabled  to  increase  his  nij  cultivation  to 
some  extent  even  in  the  absence  of  large  tracts  of 
waste  or  unoccupied  lands  ? — Of  course,  by  buy- 
ing jummus  he  must  increase  liis  cultivation;  but 
many  years  ago  the  experiment  was  tried  by  Mr. 
Shuttloworth  at  Mirporc  in  Fubna,  who  took  it 
into  his  head  to  convert  what  had  always  been  a 
ryotti  concern  into  a  nij  abad,  by  buying  up  yum- 
masy  and  getting  jKjesession  of  the  actual  lauds  to 
cultivate  them  as  nij  abad ;  anvhow  he  could  aot; 
but  by  so  doing,  he  ruined  himself,  because  the 
ryots  having  no  lands  left,  deserted  villages,  and 
he  could  not  get  the  cultivation  effected.  Mr. 
Hills  also,  at  one  time,  took  it  into  bis  head  Xn  in- 
crease his  nij  abad  cultivation,  but  the  lands  per- 
taining to  lus  factory  being  of  a  strong  clayey  mi, 
and  requiring  great  cultivation,  he  found  it  would 
not  pay,  and  therefore  he  abandoned  it  to  a  great 
extent. 

1446.  Mr.  Temple,]  But  could  not  that  gentle- 
man have  imported  tfoona  cooliea  to  cam  on  the 
cultivation? — To  a  certain  extent  he  could,  bot 
as  I  have  said  before,  he  could  not  sow  the  lind, 
as  he  could  not  move  his  establishment  about  with 
sufficient  rapidity,  the  fields  being  so  scattered; 
whereas  in  a  large  ryotti  concern,  such  as  Mul- 
nath,  with  two  good  showers  of  rain,  the  whole 
cultivntion.extending  to  26/XX)  or  27,000beegalw, 
might  be  got  through. 

1447.  But  supposing  a  planter  bought  up  a 
whole  village  or  several  holdings  compactly 
situated ;  could  he  not  then  locate  Boona  coolies 
together,  so  that  they  might  sow  the  whole  of  the 
available  lands? — He  might  locate  coolic.«,  hut  he 
would  also  have  to  locate  ploughs  and  cattle, 
which  would  bo  so  costly  that  h  would  be  im- 
possible. 

1448.  Then  arc  we  to  understand  that  a  nij 
concern  such  as  yours  could  not  be  carried  cm 
profitably  on  high  lands? — Certainly  not. 

1449.  Baboo  Cftunder  Mofiun  Chatterjee.]  Do 
you  not  think  that  unless  the  planters  have  ryttti 
cultivation,  they  will  never  make  a  profit  by  cul- 
tivating iudigo? — Certainly  not  in  the  Kkhna- 
ghur  or  Jessorc  districts.  1  know  nothing  of  other 
districts. 

1450.  Could  you  say  how  much  per  beegah  of 
rice,  mustard,  linseed,  sugar,  tobacco,  potatoes 
and  other  crops,  would  pay  the  ryots  ? — I  put m* 
comparative  statement  of  the  cost  and  yield  of  t 
beegah  of  onus  rice  and  indigo,  with  the  value  ol 
rice  at  one  rupee  per  maund,  the  former  valuing 
price : — 
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Rice. 

Per  Beegah. 

Lai  Land. 

Per  Beegah. 

Rent  (Burdwsn  rate)  -       -       -  - 
Ploughing  - 

Catting  aod  winnowing  ... 

Co.'t  Rs. 

Us.  a.  p. 

I  12  - 
I    -  - 
_    8  - 

1    -  - 

Rt.  su  p. 
1  12  - 

-  10  - 

-  8  - 

1    -  - 

Rent 

Ploughing 

See*              -  - 

Co.'s  Rs. 

Rs.  m  p. 
1  12  - 

-  7  - 

-  6  - 

7  4- 

5  14  - 

3  4- 

High  yield  of  rioe,  7  J  maunds,  at  one! 
rupee  per  mauod           -       -  -J 

Co.'s  Rs. 

7  8- 
18- 

High  yield  of  indigo,  20  bundles] 
per  beegah,  at  four  bundles  per  J 
rupee  (exclusive  of  yield  of  seed)  -  j 

5    -  - 

9    -  - 

Co.'s  Rs. 

5    -  - 

A,  S.  Somas, 

8  Jure 

i860. 


At  the  present  price  of  rice,  t.  e.  two 


1451.  Baboo  Chunder  Mohun  Chatterjee.']  You 
have  stated  the  price  of  rice  ;  can  you  state  the 
price  of  other  articles  ? — This  you  will  find  in  a 
statement  which  I  shall  fill  up  and  forward. 

1452.  Could  you  tell  us  what  a  beegah  of  pottol 
would  par  the  ryot  ? — I  have  known  a  beegah  of 
pottol  yield  30  rupees.  I  had  a  ryot  who  defrayed 
the  marriage  expenses  of  two  of  his  children  out 
of  three  beegahs  of  pottol. 

1453.  Mr.  Ferpuaton.]  Is  that  statement  of  the 
cost  and  produce  of  rice  derived  from  your  own 
exr>erience  among  your  ryots,  or  how  ? — Yes. 
And  I  may  here  state  that  at  the  former  prices  of 
rice,  it  was  very  seldom  a  payiug  crop  to  the  ryot, 
but  I  believe  that  even  were  a  beegah  of  indigo 
to  pay  better  than  a  beegah  of  rice,  the  ryot  would 
give  a  preference  to  the  rice ;  the  rice  is  his  staff 
of  life ;  it  feeds  hhnself  and  his  family,  and  the 
straw  feeds  hi*  cattle  and  thatches  his  house; 
therefore  it  is  not  fair  to  compare  the  indigo  with 
the  rice.  Further,  under  the  former  prices  of 
rice,  a  ryot  was  very  seldom  clear  of  his  mahajan, 
and  I  am  pretty  certain  that  if  we  have  for  another 
two  years  a  continuation  of  the  present  high 
prices,  the  mahajan' t  occupation  will  he  gone. 

1454.  President.]  It  has  been  stated  in  evidence 
to  the  Commission  that  indigo  is  not  profitable  to 
the  ryot,  and  several  witnesses  have,  m  their  evi- 
dence, testified  to  the  great  dislike  of  the  ryot  to 
that  cultivation ;  can  you,  from  your  own  know- 
ledge and  experience,  explain  the  causes  of  that 
dislike,  and  suggest  the  remedies? — I  think  there 
are  several  causes  which  may  be  assigned  for  the 
present  discontented  state  of  feeling ;  the  first  and 
chief  reason,  I  consider  to  be  the  great  rise  that 
ha*  taken  place  in  the  value  of  rice,  which,  at 
present  prices,  is  much  more  profitable  than 
indigo ;  and  for  this  reason,  I  don't  believe  that, 
from  my  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  ryots, 
they  are  altogether  free  agents  in  the  jHWent  re- 
sistance, which  in  Kishnagur  they  are  making  to 
the  cultivation  of  indigo.  It  in  clearly  the  interest 
of  the  mahajan  ■*  well  as  of  the  talookdar  to  in- 
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crease  the  cultivation  of  rice,  and  therefrom  I 
think  that,  they  arc  very  much  instigated  in  their 
present  proceedings.    Further,  I  think  there  are 
parties  in  Calcutta  who  have  instigated  them  to 
oppose  the  cultivation  of  indigo,  such  as  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  "  Hindoo  Patriot  "  and  the  "  Indian 
Field I  say  so  not  from  personal  knowledge, 
but  such  is  my  belief.   I  further  believe  that  that 
feeling  arose  among  those  parties  in  Calcutta, 
from  a  feeling  of  jealousy,  that  so  many  indigo 
planters  should  have  been  made  honorary  magis- 
trates. There  is  another  reason.  In  former  years, 
before  the  failure  of  the  Union  Bank,  a  great 
deal  of  money  was,  I  think,  lavishly  squandered 
in  the  cultivation  of  indigo  in  the  Jeseore  and 
Kishnaghur  districts;   but  since   that  failure, 
money  has  not  been  so  easily  obtained  ;  added  to 
which  there  has  heeu  a  succession  of  very  bad 
seasons,  which  has  caused  the  planter  not  only  to 
be  more  careful  in  the  expenditure  of  hie  money, 
but  to  look  more  carefully  and  strictly  into  the 
collection  of  his  rent ;  and  since  1  have  entered 
this  room  and  heard  the  evidence  of  one  ryot, 
named  Adam  Mundal,  of  Ailhane  factory,  I  am 
the  more  confirmed  in  this  opinion.    His  great 
grievance  appears  to  be  that  he  is  now  called 
upon  to  pay  rents,  which  he  never  paid  before. 
These  are  some  of  the  reasons,  I  believe,  which 
have  led  to  the  dissatisfaction  which  has  recently 
come  to  a  climax ;  these  reasons  I  may  compare 
to  the  faggots  which  only  required  a  spark  to 
ignite  them:  that  spark  was  Mr.  Eden's  per- 
mnma,  which  set  them  all  in  a  blaze,  and  since 
then  the  flames  have  been  well  fanned  hy  the 
police,  and  also,  as  I  was  told,  while  lately  in 
Kishnaghur,  by  emissaries  from  Calcutta  going 
through  the  villages  and  inciting  the  ryota.  Ac- 
cording to  the  statement  which  1  have  produced, 
indigo  may  be  a  paying  crop  to  the  ryot,  but 
there  is  another  matter  which  should  be  con- 
sidered.   A  very  large  portion  of  the  rice  lands 
of  Jessore  and  Kishnaghur  cannot  go  on  and 
bear  a  perpetual  succession  of  white  crops ;  they 
l  2  require 
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require  rest,  and  for  this  rest,  indigo,  being  by  no 
means  an  exhausting  crop,  may  be  substituted ; 
and,  independent  of  the  profit  which  the  ryot 
would  thereby  obtain,  instead  of  having  his  land 
lying  fallow  and  unproductive,  there  are  other 
collateral  advantages,  which,  I  maintain,  notwith- 
standing what  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  he 
does  derive  from  his  connexion  with  the  factory; 
and,  I  think  that,  perhaps,  if  some  change  were 
to  be  made  in  the  present  system,  the  ryot*  would 
all  return  to  the  cultivation  of  indigo.  I  think 
the  Kishnaghur  planters  may  still  continue  the 
two  rupees  per  beegah  of  advances,  and  take  four 
bundles  per  rupee,  but  instead  of  charging  the 


ryot  with  the  price  of  the  seed,  let  him  take  all 
that  expense  (as  I  am  obliged  to  do)  on  himself. 
But  in  the  event  of  the  ryot  obtaining  from  his 
stumps  a  seed  crop,  let  him  return  to  the  factory 
the  actual  quantity  of  seed  he  has  received,  and 
take  the  rest  to  the  best  market  he  can  find.  I 
would  further  suggest,  that  the  planter  should 
take  the  expense  of  carting  upon  himself.  I  have 
known  instances,  within  my  own  knowledge, 
when  the  ryot  being  in  want  of  money,  came  to 
the  factory,  and  received  advances,  without  in- 
terest, either  to  buy  cattle,  to  repair  his  house  if 
it  was  blown  down  by  the  storm,  or  to  weed  hi* 
indigo. 


adjourned  at  5.45  p.  M. 


Saturday,  9th  June  i860. 


Present. 

W.  S.  Seton-Kjlbk,  Esq.,  C.  8.,  President, 

Members : — R.  Temple,  Esq.,  c.  s.,  W.  F.  Fergnsson,  Esq.,  Reverend  J.  Sale, 
Baboo  Chunder  Mohun  Chatterjee. 


A.  S.  Saweks,  Esq. ;  Examination  continued. 


A.  S.  Sateen, 
Esq. 
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1455.  Pretident.]  It  has  been  stated  by  a 
planter  of  great  experience,  that  in  Bome  places 
even  one  rupee  a  bundle  would  not  prove  pro- 
fitable to  the  ryots,  and  many  ryots  have  declared 
their  unwillingness  henceforth  to  sow  on  any 
terms  whatever.  Can  you  reconcile  this  with 
your  opinion,  that  four  bundles  per  rupee  would 
satisfy  a  ryot? — My  answer  to  that  is,  that  the 
statement  of  the  experienced  planter  is  merely 
his  opinion,  or  ipse  dixit,  unsupported  by  any 
proof;  whereas  1  yesterday  produced  a  state- 
ment, in  which  I  showed  that  upon  an  expense  of 
three  rupees  four  annas  per  beegah,  the  ryot 
obtains  a  return  of  five  rupees,  exclusive  of  the 
value  of  any  seed  which  the  hhoontees  (stumps) 
might  yield.  I,  therefore,  cannot  reconcile  the 
statement  of  the  experienced  planter  with  my 
view  of  the  matter,  if  the  planter  alluded  to 
referred  to  lands  which  would  not  grow  any  crop, 
not  even  a  thistle  to  feed  a  donkey,  his  statement 
might  be  perfectly  correct;  but  there  arc  no  such 
lands  in  the  districts  of  Jessore  and  Kishnaghur, 
that  I  am  aware  of,  ever  taken  for  the  cultivation 
of  indigo. 

1456.  It  has  been  stated  in  evidence  to  the 
Commission  that  whatever  ryots  may  have  to  re- 
ceive at  the  time  of  squaring  accounts,  is  subject 
to  various  deductions  by  the  factory  servants, 
viz.,  the  drwan,  amin,  and  takidgir,  and  that,  in 
addition  to  this,  the  ryot  is  called  upon  to  fee 
them  out  of  liis  own  pocket ;  do  you  think  that 
one  nipec  twolvc  annas  profit  is  a  sufficient  in- 
ducement to  the  ryot,  knowing  that  he  may  have 
to  run  those  chances? — The  proceedings  allnded 
to  in  the  question  are  not  consistent  with  my 
practical  experience ;  that  dustoori  may  be,  and 
is,  taken  on  cash  advances,  I  believe  to  be  pos- 
sible, but  dustoori  is  not  an  English  institution ; 
it  w  the  custom  of  the  country,  and  the  English 


planter  must  accommodate  himself  to  it,  and  it  is 
a  custom  with  which  the  ryot  is  associated  from 
his  birth.  I  don't  believe  that  upon  a  trifling  sum 
of  one  rupee  twelve  annas  of  excess  payment, any 
gomashta  of  a  factory  would  dare  to  charge  dut- 
toori,  and  certainly  if  he  did  so,  the  planter  would, 
on  hearing  of  it,  immediately  order  a  refund,  and 
censure  him  for  his  conduct. 

1457.  Then  is  the  Commission  to  understand 
that  within  your  experience  in  the  Big  Union,  in 
former  years,  it  was  the  custom  with  all  planters 
to  check  extortion,  and  to  lend  a  ready  car  to  the 
complaints  of  the  ryot  ? — Certainly,  it  was  so. 

1458.  Mr.  Fergusson.~\  Putting  aside  all  ques- 
tions of  justice  and  right  feeling,  would  it  not  be 
suicidal  on  the  part  of  the  planter  to  allow  such 
oppression  as  is  stated  to  have  been  practised  on 
the  ryots  by  the  gomashta  and  native  establish- 
ment of  the  factory ;  and  must  it  not  be  his  object 
for  his  own  self-interest  to  make  the  ryot  willing 
and  contented  to  cultivate  indigo  ?— ^Certainly ; 
the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  ryot  must  be 
co-existent  with  the  welfare  and  prosj)erity  of  the 
planter,  and  I  believe  that  there  is  no  planter  of 
the  present  day,  or  during  the  last  three  and 
twenty  years  of  mv  experience,  in  the  districts  of 
Jcseore  and  Kishnaghur,  who  would,  for  a 
moment,  knowingly  permit  any  such  oppression 
on  the  part  of  his  servants.  But  I  may  state  that 
I  have  no  doubt  there  have  been  many  instances 
in  which  ryots  in  a  village  having  disputes  or 
differences  amongst  themselves,  have  applied  to 
the  gomashta,  without  any  reference  to  or  know- 
ledge of  the  planter,  to  settle  their  differences ; 
in  which  case,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  party 
who  feed  the  gomtuhta  highest,  might  have  gained 
the  case  over  the  other  party,  however  unjosdy; 
such  proceedings  are  no  part  of  the  system  of 

1459.  President.] 
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1459.  President^  Are  you  aware  that  rather 
than  cultivate  indigo  this  year,  many  ryots  have 
submitted  either  to  be  cast  into  jail,  or  to  have 
their  cattle  or  houses  sold,  and  have  in  conse- 
quence encountered  total  ruin ;  do  you  think 
that  the  causes  given  by  vou  yesterday  are  ade- 
quate to  explain  away  this  apparent  stubborn- 
ness ? — Yesterday,  I  stated  it  to  be  my  firm  belief 
that  the  ryot*  in  this  matter  are  not  free  agents, 
and  that  they  acted  under  instigation,  and,  it 
might  be,  an  assurance  that  their  interests  would 
be  protected  by  those  instigators.  Further,  I 
believe  that  those  ryots  from  the  commencement 
of  their  recusancy,  were  under  the  impression 
that  they  were  acting  in  accordance  with  the 
viewB  and  desires  of  Government;  and  having 
had  legal  proceedings  instituted  against  them 
under  the  new  Act,  they  had  no  chance  of  getting 
out  of  the  difficulty.  And  further  I  may  state, 
that  it  is  consistent  with  my  knowledge  and  from 
information  I  have  to-day  received,  that  there 
are  villages  in  the  district  of  Kishnaghur,  which 
are  already  beginning^  to  change  their  tone  in  the 
matter,  and  that,  as  1  stated  yesterday,  I  think 
that  if  they  are  left  to  themselves,  they  will 
return  to  the  cultivation  of  indigo,  on  a  certain 
modification  or  change  in  the  present  By  stem. 

1460.  Within  your  former  experience  in  Kish- 
naghur or  Jessore,  did  any  ryots  manage  to  clear 
themselves  and  to  get  completely  out  of  the 
factory  books  ? — I  have  a  perfect  recollection  of 
some  ryots  having  not  only  cleared  their  balances, 
but  having  had  something  to  receive,  when  they 
gave  ten  bundles  for  a  rupee  instead  of  four ;  I 
may  further  state,  that  I  believe,  that  among  the 
causes  of  balances  having  been  brought  down  for 
a  number  of  years  against  ryots,  is  that  Mr. 
HHIb  altered  the  system  of  advances,  and  increased 
it  from  two  rupees  a  becgah  to  four;  and  his 
example  had  to  be  followed  generally  over  the 
whole  district.  Ryots  greedily  took  advantage 
of  this  liberality,  and  involved  themselves  in  the 
heavy  balances  which  have  since  accrued. 

1461.  Within  your  recollection,  did  those  ryots 
who  had  any  excess  to  receive,  freely  cuter  into 
new  engagements,  or  did  they  bid  good  bye  to 
the  cultivation  of  indigo? — Certainly,  they  at 
once  entered  into  new  engagements,  finding  it 
profitable. 

1462.  But  within  your  remembrance,  did  any 
ryot,  who  found  the  cultivation  of  indigo  cither 
irksome  or  unprofitable,  ever  manage  by  any 
means  to  pay  on  his  debt  to  the  factory  and  get 
clear? — L  do  not  remember  any  such  instance. 

1463.  And  you  have  no  reason  to  believe,  that 
in  the  case  of  those  ryots,  who  after  clearing 
themselves,  entered  into  fresh  engagements,  that 
any  undue  influence  waB  ever  exercised  ? — No  ; 
I  nave  no  reason  to  believe  so. 

1464.  Within  your  experience  did  the  factory 
measurement  for  indigo  lands  exceed  that  of  the 
zemindars' measurement ;  and  what  was  the  sizo 
of  your  indigo  beegah? — No;  I  have  no  recol- 
lection of  any  such  difference  so  far  as  I  can 
recall.  The  size  of  the  Kishnaghur  beegah  is 
55  ells  of  21  inches. 

1465.  In  your  time  were  contracts  with  ryots 
for  a  term  of  years  or  undefined ;  and  did  the 
ryot  actually  affix  his  name  to  blank  stamped 
paper? — So  far  as  1  remember,  the  contracts 
were  annual  and  not  for  any  term  of  years ;  and 
invariably  the  ryot  attached  his  signature  or 
mark  to  a  blank  stamp-paper.  ^ 

1466.  Mr.  F erguxson. J  So  is  it  not  almost  the 
universal  custom  in  the  country  for  bargains  and 
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contracts  to  be  verbal  and  without  writing? —  A.S.8aaert 
Generally  verbal.  ' 

1467.  President.']  But  when  a  ryot  borrows  — . 
either  in  cash  or  in  kind,  does  he  not  usually  sign      g  June 
a  bond  on  stamped  paper  for  the  amount? — I  i860, 
believe  in  his  transaction  with  the  mahajan  he 

does ;  but  at  the  time  I  refer  to  of  my  experi- 
ence in  Kishnaghur,  he  was  seldom  called  upon 
by  the  planter  to  sign  a  bond  for  the  amount  of 
any  cash  advance,  if  it  was  of  trifling  amount. 

1468.  Can  you  state  what  the  cost  of  indigo 
in  your  own  "factory  has  stood  you  in  a  maund 
(every  thing  included),  and  what  has  been  the 
average  sale  for  the  last  three  years? — I  should 
consider  that  if  ever  indigo  should  come  down  in 

Erice  below  150  rupees  a  maund,  I  should  be 
adly  paid  on  my  nij  abad  concern.  For  the  last 
three  years,  it  has  been  fully  50  rupees  a  maund 
above  that 

1469.  Mr.  Fergtuson.]  Does  that  cultivation 
of  150  rupees  a  maund  include  interest  and 
charges  on  your  block  and  outlay  ? — Yes. 

1470.  Mr.  Temple .]  But  supposing  the  planter 
had  to  borrow  the  capital  at  a  considerable  rate 
of  interest,  would  the  150  rupees  cover  the 
interest  at  that  rate  ? — That  depends  entirely  on 
the  rate  of  interest  he  would  have  to  pay.  I 
believe  that  the  indigo  planters  generally  in  the 
districts  of  Jessore  and  Kishnaghur  are  in  a  very 
different  position  now  to  what  they  were  before 
the  failure  of  the  Union  Bank ;  my  reason  for 
this  is,  tUat  on  the  failure  of  the  bank,  most  of 
the  indigo  concerns  in  those  districts  changed 
hands,  and  were  purchased  at  a  very  cheap  rate, 
and  in  consequence  of  such  cheap  purchases  and 
two  seasons  very  profitable  to  the  planters,  the 
money  which  had  been  borrowed  to  purchase  the 
factories  was  paid  off,  and  the  planters  had  a 
clear  block  and  were  comparatively  indepen- 
dent. 

1471.  At  the  present  time,  are  not  the  planters 
in  those  two  districts  working  on  borrowed  capital 
so  far  as  you  know? — I  know  that  they  are 
working  on  borrowed  capital,  but  that  merely 
for  the  year's  outlay ;  as  security  for  which  to 
the  lender  they  give,  it  may  be,  10  or  12  per 
cent,  interest,  with  the  produce  of  the  season 
and  a  mortgage  on  the  block  of  the  concern. 

1472.  Does  it  ever  happen  that  the  planter  has 
had  to  borrow  money  in  the  first  instance  for 
purchasing  the  block,  and  has  also  to  borrow 
money  for  his  annual  outlay,  and  has  to  pay 
double  interest ;  can  you  tell  approximately  what 
this  double  rate  of  interest  would  amount  to  in 
the  aggregate? — In  olden  times  almost  every 
factory  was  purchased  with  capital  borrowed 
from  large  agency  houses,  which  also  supplied 
the  funds  for  the  annual  outlay.  The  rate  of 
interest  in  those  days  used  to  be  10  per  cent,  on 
the  amount  borrowed  for  the  block,  10  per  cent 
for  the  outlay,  2}  and  sometimes  5  per  cent, 
commission,  and  1  per  cent,  on  the  accounts. 
There  was  also  a  charge  of  2\  per  cent,  on  the 
net  proceeds.  On  the  whole,  in  a  good  season, 
there  would  be  from  17  to  20  per  cent  to  be 
defrayed  from  the  proceeds  of  the  crop ;  besides 
this  there  would  be  the  amount  of  interest  on  the 
block  capital,  whatever  that  amount  might  be, 
which  would  be  defrayablc  from  the  same  source. 

1473.  Does  not  thiB  amount  to  a  somewhat 
heavy  charge  on  the  proceeds  of  the  season, 
amounting  to,  say  30  per  cent,  or  perhaps  more  ? 
— It  may  be  so. 

1474.  Do  you  know  of  any  concerns  which 
are  carried  on  without  borrowed  capital ;  either 
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for  block  or  for  annual  outlay  ? — I  know  one  or 
two;  but  there  arc  very  few. 
*  1475.  Mr.  Fer gusto*."]  Whether  a  man  invests 

9  June  hie:  own  capital  in  an  indigo  factory,  or  borrows 
i860.  money  for  it,  does  he  not  10  the  first  case  expect 
the  name  return  for  the  money  invested  in  the 
trade  as  the  lender  does,  the  latter  adding  a  com- 
mission for  the  risk  he  rune ;  and  is  not  the  last 
commission,  which  you  mentioned,  L  e.  2|  per 
cent.,  the  usual  charge  for  such  work  and  labour 
expended  in  selling  the  produce  ? — Certainly,  if 
a  man  is  a  capitalist,  and  invests  his  money  either 
in  the  purchase  of  an  indigo  factory  or  share  in 
any  company,  he  looks  to  crediting  that  capital 
with  interest  before  carrying  any  amount  to  pro- 
fit, and  2  J  commission  is  the  usual  charge. 

1476.  Are  the  rates  of  interest  and  commission 
charged  upon  indigo  higher  than  on  any  other  mer- 
cantile transactions  that  are  carried  ou  through- 
out India? — Not  to  ray  knowledge. 

1477.  Mr.  Temple.^  Arc  not  those  high  rates 
of  interest  and  commission  consequent  on  the  in- 
security of  property  in  the  Mofussil  ? — Certainly  ; 
and  I  think  from  what  has  occurred,  and  the 
slight  degree  of  protection  that  the  planter  has 
recently  received,  a  party  lending  him  money 
would  be  perfectly  justified  in  demanding  a  higher 
rate  of  interest  and  a  higher  commission. 

1478.  Do  you  then  consider  tliat  the  new  sum- 
mary Act  lias  not  given  adequate  protection  to 
the  rights  and  property  of  planters ;  if  so,  in  what 
respect  or  respects  ? — I  think  there  are  certain 
views  which  have  been  taken  of  the  meaning  of 
the  Act,  which  liavc  not  given  the  planter  pro- 
tection, viz.,  a  planter  has  to  receive  a  sum  of 
moncv  from  a  ryot  as  rent,  and  at  the  same  time 
has  to  pay  that  ryot  an  equivalent  as  advance  for 
his  indigo  cultivation,  and  uiton  this  arrangement 
the  account  was  closed  in  the  month  of  October 
last  ;  that  sum,  under  the  new  Act,  has  not  been 
held  to  be  a  cash  advance.  These  cases  must,  I 
believe,  be  numerous,  as  the  planters  are  such 
large  zemindars. 

1479.  But  when  sonic  hundreds  of  ryots  have 
been  put  in  jail,  and  when  the  property  of  others 
has  been  sold  to  satisfy  the  damages,  and  when 
many  other  ryots  have  borrowed  money  from 
mahajans  to  pay  the  damages,  do  you  consider 
that  the  law  in  these  respects  has  not  been  ade- 
quately enforced? — I  consider  that  the  indigo 
planter  docs  not  look  merely  to  a  return  of  in- 
terest alone,  which,  as  already  stated,  he  may 
have  to  pay  over  to  a  tliird  party,  but  he  looks 
for  an  amount  of  profit  besides,  in  a  crop,  which 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  precarious  in 
existence,  the  planter,  after  a  series  of  seven 
years  of  scarcity  or  poor  crops,  cannot,  I  should 
imagine,  consider  himself  as  compensated  by  the 
proceedings  that  have  taken  place  under  the  new 
Act  and  the  damages  given. 

1480.  But  do  not  the  damages  unavoidably 
amount  to  tenfold  the  amount  of  advance  ;  and  if 
not,  what  rate  of  damages  do  you  think  would 
be  adequate? — These  damages,  under  the  Act, 
I  apprehend,  are  intended  to  cover  what  may  be 
considered  the  produce  of  the  factory. 

1481.  What  becomes  of  the  block?  — The 
closing  up  of  the  factory  entirely  annihilates 
that,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  what  amount 
should  be  awarded  to  cover  it, 

1482.  President.]  Then  do  you  tliink  that  in 
an  average  season  a  planter  might  look  to  a  re- 
turn of  produce  per  bcegah  in  indigo  which  would 
be  adequate  to  20  or  22  rupees?— Yes,  I  would 


1483.  Then  do  you  consider  that  a  system  pos- 
sesses the  elements  of  soundness  and  permanence 
where  one  of  the  contracting  parties  very  reason- 
ably looks  to  a  return  of  20  rupees  a  beegali,  and 
the  other  to  a  profit  of  1  rupee  12  annas?— I 
consider  that  the  ryot  looks  merely  to  a  renin 
for  his  labour  and  the  value  of  his  land ;  what  is 
a  good  season  for  the  planter  must  be  a  good 
season  for  the  ryot,  but  before  the  planter's  manu- 
factured indigo  can  reach  a  market,  it  is  liable  to 
expenses  ana  vicissitudes,  to  winch  the  rvot  is 
not  exposed ;  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the 
system  which  is  followed  in  Tirhoot,  might  not, 
as  a  compromise  between  planter  and  ryot,  be 
substituted  in  the  districts  of  Kishnaghur  and 
Jeseore. 

1484.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  Would  not  a  manufac- 
turer in  Manchester  who  has  contracted  for  a 
snpply  of  raw  material,  such  as  silk  and  cotton, 
on  la  dure  of  which  his  mills  would  be  stopped, 
be  entitled  to  much  more  damages  than  the  actual 
cost  of  the  raw  material  ? — Unquestionably,  and 
I  think  the  cases  are  quite  parallel. 

1485.  In  the  damages  wluch  have  been  assessed 
at  23  rupees  (and  which  I  believe  in  some  in- 
stances were  modified  to  10  or  1 1  rupee!*),  is  not 
a  very  large  proportion  represented  by  the  ex- 
penses of  the  planter's  interest,  &c,  which  won't 
be  increased,  independent  of  the  actual  cost  in 
raising  the  plant  ? — Certainly. 

1486.  President]  Supposing  one  factory  to 
have  5,000  beegahs  of  nij,  and  to  have  the  same 
quantity  of  ruotti,  eould  you  tell  us  wliat  would 
be  the  probable  expenditure  and  the  returns  of 
them  respectively  ?— While  the  actual  expense 
per  beegali  on  each  might  be  the  same  or  nearly 
so,  the  cost  of  the  indigo  produced  from  those 
beegahs  would  be  considerably  more  from  a  ay 
cultivation,  such  as  mine,  than  from  the  ryotti, 
because  the  produce  or  yield  from  the  ryotti  indigo 
would  be  much  greater,  in  many  instances  two- 
fold, than  from  my  nij  abad.  I  mean  that  while 
the  Kishnaghur  ryotti  planter  gets  a  yield  of  75 
to  100  maunds  per  1,080  beegahs,  I  seldom  get  a 
yield  of  more  than  50  maunds  per  1,000  beegahs. 
This,  I  apprehend,  arises  from  the  difference  id 
soil  between  char  and  high  hinds,  and  nij  is 
generally  on  chars. 

1487.  "Mr.  Temple.]  You  mentioned  that  the 
insecurity  of  property  in  the  Mofussil  is  one 
cause  why  the  high  rate  of  interest  is  charged  oa 
the  capital  borrowed,  will  you  specify  in  whet 
respects  the  property  of  the  planter  was  insecure 
previous  to  the  disturbances? — One  cause  was 
the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  land  tenures. 
An  indigo  concern  being  dependent  for  its  pros- 
perity on  the  property  that  it  held  in  putai  or 
dur-putni  talook  ;  and  until  the  passing  of  Act  XL 
the  putnidart  or  dur-putnidars  nad  no  real  secu- 
rity for  the  continued  possession  of  their  pro- 
perty ;  and  with  regard  to  myself  I  mentioned  a 
case  yesterday  when,  after  an  uninterrupted  pos- 
session of  50  years,  a  chur  by  a  large  bonus  and 
bribe,  and  an  enhancement  of  rent,  was,  without 
any  reference  to  myself,  and  tliree  months  anterior 
to  the  expiring  of  my  lease,  taken  over  my  head. 

1488.  Are  the  factory  and  premises  generally 
safe;  is  the  standing  crop  generally  protected 
from  damage  ;  is  the  ryot,  through  supervisors 
and  other  men,  generally  kept  to  his  engage- 
ments ;  are  these  results  attained  or  not  ?— -J  do 
not  consider  the  state  of  the  police  in  the  country 
at  all  satisfactory,  but  from  that  I  would  not 
infer  any  danger  to  my  buildings  or  to  my  crop ; 
and  during  the  whole  of  the  mutinies  in  the 
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North- Western  Provinces  I  wu  never  under  any 
apprehension  «f  any  disturbance  or  attack  from 
the  ryots  or  population  in  my  neighbourhood,  but, 
as  I  have  stated,  I  am  in  a  different  position  from 
the  planters  of  Kishnaghnr  and  Jcssore ;  at  the 
same  time,  previous  to  the  present  crisis  in  the 
district  of  kishnaghur,  I  do  not  think  that  any 
planter  there  had  any  ap]»relienfflon  for  the  safety 
of  his  buildings  or  of  his  crops. 

1489.  Then  if,  as  you  consider,  the  factory  and 
premises  were  safe ;  if,  on  the  whole,  the  crop 
was  protected ;  if  the  ryot  was  kept  to  his  engage- 
ment by  means  of  supervision,  in  what  did  the  inse- 
curity of  property  to  which  you  alluded  consist  ? 
— Beyonu  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  land  tenures 
to  which  I  have  alluded,  a  ryvtti  concern  was 
always  subject  to  the  risk  of  the  cultivation  being 
interfered  with  by  the  influence  the  zemindars 
Lave  over  their  ryots.  As  an  instance  of  this 
influence  I  may  state  that  a  ffomashta,  who  liad 
been  turned  away,  and  is  about  now  to  be  rein- 
stated, made  it  a  stipulation  in  niy  presence  that 
a  certain  sum  which  he  had  expended  since  his 
dismissal  in  putting  up  the  ryots  of  a  village  in 
which  he  is  a  shareholder  against  the  factory, 
should  be  reimbursed  to  him. 

1490.  liaUx)  Chutuier  Mohun  Chatterjee.]  Are 
there  not  other  articles  of  produce  to  cultivate, 
which  are  more  profitable  to  the  ryot  ? — 1  dare 
say  there  are  other  crojw,  there  may  be,  but  I 
don't  know  of  any  otlicr.  I  never  made  any 
inquiries  on  the  subject. 

1491.  Do  the  ryots  willingly  take  advances? 
— In  my  time  I  never  had  any  cause  of  complaint 
on  that  score. 

1492.  During  your  experience  in  Xuddea  and 
Jcssorc  you  knew  of  no  instances  in  which  you 
found  a  ryot  unwilling  to  take  advances? — I  can- 
not bring  any  to  my  recollection,  as  I  left  the 
ryotti  cultivation  in  1842,  18  years  ago. 

1493.  Do  yon  not  think  that  ryots  would  be 
thankful  to  get  out  of  the  planter's  hand*,  by  pay- 
ing up  the  balances  due  against  them  in  the  factory 
accounts? — I  think  if  left  to  themselves  not  many 
■would  care  much  about  it. 

1494.  Mr.  Fertptsson.]  Do  you  remember  hear- 
ing from  ryots  and  others  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  (iovcrnmcnt  conducted  their  silk  advances, 
and  in  what  way  it  was  different  from  the  iudigo 
planter's  system? — I  remember,  I  think  in  1839, 
when  a  relation  of  mine  purchased  the  Meerpore 
indigo  concern  where  there  was  a  Government 
filature,  and  which  concern  I  went  to  take  over 
from  the  party  representing  the  seller.  Having 
some  conversation  with  the  silk  people  I  learnt 
from  them  that  Government  used  to  make  ad- 
•vances  to  paikars,  who  were  the  parties  alone 
debited  in  the  filature  books  with  those  advances ; 
those  paikars  I  believe  purchased  the  cocoons 
from  ryots. 

1495.  Was  there  a  large  amount  of  balances 
outstanding? — A  large  amount  of  balances  stood 
against  those  paikars,  but  they  repudiated  them 
and  charged  the  Government  amla  with  having 
written  against  them  sums  much  in  excess  of 
what  they  received. 


1496.  Is  it  not  the  custom  for  Government  and  A.  9.  Smuers, 
other  parties  in  this  country  to  make  advances  Esq. 

for  every  description  .of  work,  and  can  they   

pet  it  done  without  their  doing  so? — In  the       0  June 
Mofussil  you  can  get  nothing  and  do  nothing  i860, 
without  advances,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  way  of 

work  or  of  purchase  in  the  market. 

1497.  Has  the  cultivation  of  indigo  increased 
or  diminished  in  the  Kishuaghur  district  within 
the  last  six  or  seven  years? — It  has  not  increased, 
and  my  impression  is  that  it  has  decreased  ;  gene- 
rally the  district  <if  Kishnaghnr  has  had  a  suc- 
cession of  bad  crops  during  those  six  years,  and 
you  do  not  find  an  increase  of  cultivation  in  the 
face  of  annual  losses. 

1498.  Mr.  Sole.]  Do  yon  think  that  the  facili- 
ties for  the  cultivation  of  indigo  which  yon  enjoy 
in  Burdwan  could  be  obtained  to  any  consider- 
able extent  in  your  neighbourhood  or  any  other 
part  of  Bengal? — I  can't  speak  of  any  other 
part  of  Bengal,  but  there  are  some  factories  on 
the  Bhaggenitti  which  liave  partly  chitani  culti- 
vation, which  1  know  may  be  had  very  cheap, 
but  ehitaui  cultivation  is  only  available  on  the 
banks  of  rivers  which  are  annually  inundated  and 
form  alluvial  accretions. 

1499.  Mr.  Temple.']  On  the  whole  does  there 
remain  in  Lower  Bengal  mnch  ehnr  land  fit  for 
cultivation  still  uncultivated? — I  don't  think 
there  is  much. 

1500.  President.]  Tt  has  been  varionly  sug- 
gested to  the  Commission  that  the  planter  in 
future  should  charge  nothing  for  seed,  should  pay 
the  rent  for  the  ryot's  lands,  and  should  rein  line- 
rate  him  at  the  rate  of  a  rupee  a  bundle,  leaving 
him  nothing  to  do  but  plough,  sow  and  weed,  and 
it  has  been  suggested  thnt  the  planter  should 
offer  the  ryot  a  bid  for  his  land,  say  10  to  12 
rujiees  a  becgah,  taking  all  the  risks  of  cultiva- 
tion. Do  you  think  the  planter  could  afford  any 
or  all  these  modes  ? — I  do  not  think  the  planter 
could  afford  a  rupee  a  bundle,  and  in  preference 
to  those  other  suggestions  I  think  the  Tirhoot 
system  would  be  better,  by  which  the  n  ot  would 
get  a  fair  remuneration  for  his  labour  and  land, 
and  would  seldom  or  never  be  in  debt  to  the 
factory. 

1501.  Is  four  bundles  per  rupee,  which  you 
mentioned  yesterday,  the  highest  price  a  planter 
could  give  a  ryot  ? — Yes. 

1502.  Mr.  Temple."]  Have  you,  on  the  whole, 
suffered  anything  at  the  hands  of  the  ]*>lioe,  or 
have  they  directly  or  indirectly  impeded  your 
labour? — I  am  glad  to  say  that  for  the  last  nine 
years  I  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  jsilice. 
1  have  had  no  cases  in  the  magistrate's  court. 

1503.  Have  they  extorted  money  from  you  ? 
— They  never  had  the  chance. 

1504.  Mr.  Feryussun.]  When  you  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  civil  courts  of  Burdwan 
and  Kishnaghur,  did  you  find  it  necessary  to 
bribe  or  pay  expedition  money  to  the  amla? — I 
never  had  a  case  in  court  that  I  did  not  receive 
a  letter  from  my  Mooktear,  saying  that  it  was 
necessary  to  fee  the  hakim's  amla ;  I  could  not 
be  sure  to  whom  the  money  went 


Makik  Shah,  Inhabitant  of  Thakhurporc,  Thannah  Damuhuda,  Zillah  Nuddea,  Taltolla  Factory, 

Smduri  Concern,  called  in ;  and  Examined  on  oath. 

1505.  President]  What  are  your  means  of  The  Sudd er  Kazi  registers,  but  T  get  five  annas  on  Mattik 

livelihood,  and  what  jtmma  have  you? — I  have  a  the  rupee  as  a  registry  fee.    I  also  marry  people,  Shah. 

jumm*  of  25  rupees  on  a  pxrtta  of  15  years'  stand-    and  read  the  Koran  to  Mussulmans    I  have   

ing.    I  am  also  a  Naib  Kaxi  of  the  Perguunah.  mullakt  tinder  me.    I  can  read  the  Koran  in 
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Mamk  Arabic.  I  have  oue  dependent  ryot  and  one 
Shth,      plough  and  ploughman,  and  only  two  bullocks 

  left ;  all  the  rest  have  died.    For  the  last  10  or 

9  June  12  years  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  sowing  three 
i860.      beegahs  for  the  factory ;  they  call  it  two  beegahs; 

Borne  years  ago  I  got  two  rupees  advances,  and 
the  year  after  I  got  two  more.  After  that  I 
received  no  more.  I  have  received  no  payment 
from  the  factory  for  excess  of  plant  I  have 
never  received  anything  at  all  since  those  ad- 
vances. I  can't  say  how  my  account  stands. 
For  the  last  two  years  I  have  never  been  near 
the  factory,  nor  has  my  ploughman.  Last  year 
I  sent  six  or  seven  cart  loads  to  tho  factory ;  I 
can't  say  how  many  bundles  there  were  in  those 
cart  loads.  Last  Agran  I  set  out  to  make  my 
rounds  to  my  mullahs,  to  receive  my  share  of 
fees,  and  I  returned  home  on  the  10th  of 
Phalgun. 

1506.  Have  you  sown  this  year,  and  if  not, 
why  not  ? — No,  I  have  not  ;  my  reason  for  not 
sowing  is,  because  it  is  a  dead  loss  to  me,  and  I  am 
tired  of  the  business.  Besides,  what  they  call 
two  beegahs  is  by  our  measurement  three. 
Moreover,  my  servants  are  made  to  plough  up 
and  down  ami  across,  and  then  round  in  a  circle, 
and  then  to  pick  out  even*  little  clod  and  throw 
it  away  to  a  distance.  They  are  also  obliged  to 
weed  twice,  if  not  three  runes.  And  with  all 
their  labour,  if  we  get  a  good  crop,  we  do  not 
benefit  by  it.  Formerly,  they  used  to  measure 
the  plant  properly ;  now  when  they  see  a  cart 
coming,  they  make  a  guess,  and  say  it  is  three- 
fourths  of  a  bundle.  This  is  what  my  servant 
tells  me,  and  what  I  hear  all  round,  and  what  I 
have  observed  myself,  before  the  last  two  years 
when  I  used  to  go  to  the  factory. 

1507.  But  if  this  has  been  the  case  for  the  last 
10  years  or  bo,  why  is  it  that  you  have  objected 
to  sow  this  year? — Some  of  our  people  went  to 
the  Commissioner  when  on  his  tour,  and  com- 
plained about  indigo,  and  we  were  told  to  com- 
plain to  the  magistrate,  and  in  the  end  we  were 
told  that  we  need  not  sow  by  force,  but  if  we  had 
taken  advances,  we  ought  to  sow. 

1508.  As  you  had  taken  advances  once,  why 
did  not  you  sow,  on  hearing  that? — I  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  sow,  even  though  I  knew 
the  penalty  for  not  sowing  would  be  five-fold. 

1509.  Are  the  above-mentioned  the  only 
reasons  for  your  not  sowing? — I  have  half  a 
beegah  of  thatching  grass;  they  cut  this  grass 
every  year  and  don't  pay  for  it;  they  also  cut 
my  bambc  os,  and  don't  pay  for  them  also ;  last 
year  they  sowed  a  piece  of  land  with  indigo, 
which  I  had  prepare  -dfor  rice.  It  was  about  one 
beegah  and  15  cottahs.  Of  this  I  complained  to 
the  dewan  of  the  factory,  and  after  all  I  got 


about  15  annas  as  rent  for  this  plot,  but  I  received 
nothing  for  cultivating  it.  Also  rav  son  last  year 
was  beat  very  severely  by  the  takidgir,  and  of  this 
I  made  no  complaint  Beyond  this  I  We 
nothing  more  to  complain  about 

1510.  Have  you  rice  lands,  and  can  you  state 
what  yield  they  give? — The  produce" of  early 
rice  is  on  an  average  about  three  solit  a  beegah. 
The  price  of  this  would  be  six  or  seven  rupees. 
This  year  it  is  seven  rupees.  Then,  after  the 
early  rice  is  cut,  I  should  have  a  crop  of  mustard 
or  peas.  A  good  yield  for  mustard  would  be 
about  five  to  six  maunds  a  beegah.  Last  year 
the  price  was  about  two  rupees  four  annm  a 
maund,  i.e.  in  all  11  rupees 4  annas. 

1511.  Baboo  Chunder  Mohun  Chattrrjee.]  Can 
you  not  tell  us  the  exact  expenses  for  the  culti- 
vation of  a  beegah  of  indigo,  and  the  return  of 
the  plant? — Rent  is  12  annas  9  pie  a  beegah. 
Supposing  eight  ploughs  go  to  the  beegah,  the 
expense  would  be  two  rupees  at  four  ploughs  per 
rupee.  Then,  to  weed  a  beegah  requires  16  men 
for  the  two  weeding*,  these  men,  at  one  anna  each 
would  be  one  rupee,  but  at  this  rate  of  hire  it 
would  be  necessary  to  feed  them  besides,  and  for 
cutting  there  would  be  four  annas,  in  addition  to 
feeding  them.  Then  there  is  seed  at  four  annai  a 
beegah,  stamped  paper  t  wo  annas,  total  Rt.  4. 6. 9. 
exclusive  of  the  feeding.  An  average  yield  is 
10  bundles  a  beegah,  which  would  be  /h.2.  8.  at 
four  bundles  for  the  rupee. 

1512.  Besides  these  charges  are  there  any  other 
illegitimate  ones? — A  tahidgir  demands  Rs.  1.  8. 
the  dewan  8  annas,  and  at  the  poodja  4  to  8  annas, 
also  for  road-making  one  anna  on  the  rupee  for 
every  rupee  of  advances ;  in  this  way  I  paid  4 
annas. 

1513.  You  have  sown  for  the  last  two  year* 
and  have  never  been  to  the  factory,  then  how  and 
when  did  they  take  all  this  from  you  ? — This  year 
they  have  taken  nothing ;  last  year  the  ami*  and 
tahidgir  came  to  my  house  and  took  it. 

1514.  On  what  conditions  will  you  be  willing 
to  bow  indigo  in  future  ? — If  the  Sovereign  ordera 
us  to  sow  indigo,  saying  that  the  State  would 
otherwise  be  injured,  we  would ;  otherwise  we 
would  not  sow  on  any  account 

1515.  If  the  planter  was  to  agree  to  pay  you 
the  rent  of  your  lands,  and  to  charge  nothing  for 
seed,  stamped  {taper,  carting  or  cutting,  and  to 
require  nothing  from  you  but  ploughing,  sowing, 
and  weeding,  and  if  he  were  to  give  you  a  good 
price  for  the  bundles,  would  you  be  willing  to 
sow  ? — No,  not  on  these  conditions. 

1516.  If  the  contracts  were  yearly,  terminable 
every  year,  and  the  accounts  were  simplrcaah 
accounts,  would  you  be  willing  to  sow  ? — No. 


Gadu  Biswas,  Thannah  Damuhuda,  Zillah  Nuddca,  Factory  Ailhans,  Sinduri  Concern,  called 

in ;  and  Examined  on  oath. 

1517.  President.']  Have  you  sown  indigo  this  taking  them  and  not  paying.    I  pay  rent  at  the 

year,  and  if  not,  why  not? — I  have  sown  in  former  rate  of  5  pice  in  the  rupee  to  the  planter,  and  14 

years,  and  am  quite  ruined ;  I  can't  sow  any  annas  9  pie  to  the  zemindar ;  my  native  zemin- 

more;  I  have  two  ploughs  and  eight  bullocks,  dars  were  Ishwur  Bhattacharjya  and  Mudhu 

and  &Jumma  of  41  rupees  and  81  beegahs  of  land.  Bose ;  they  do  not  practise  extortion  in  the  eame 

Of  this  I  have  been  required  to  sow  15  beegahs  way.    My  rent  account  with  the  factory  is  quite 

with  indigo ;  the  factory  people  call  it  seven  and  correct    My  complaint  against  the  factory  is 

a  half.    We  are  required  to  plough  from  the  that  they  cut  my  mango  and  bamboo  trees ;  my 

month  of  Asurin  to  Chaitro  and  Baitakh.    Last  mango  trees  are  cut  for  the  purpose  of  making 

year  we  managed  to  sow  15  beegahs  of  rice  lands,  boxes  for  the  indigo.    I  have  never  compla"^ 

I  have  a  garden  and  some  mango,  jack,  and  bam-  to  the  magistrate  of  Kiahnaghur,  as  I  could  [not 

boo  trees ;  the  factory  people  are  in  the  habit  of  cross  the  river  for  fear. 

1518.  Then 
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1518.  Then  how  have  you  had  the  boldness  to 
como  here  ? — The  magistrate,  about  six  weeks 
ago,  told  us  that  there  should  not  he  any  more 
oppression.  I  never  heard  of  any  order  from  the 
Queen  about  sowing  indigo  or  not  cowing. 

1519.  If  there  were  an  entirely  new  arrange- 
ment, would  you  then  sow  ? — Putting  indigo  out 
of  the  question,  I  would  agree  to  anything. 

1520.  Will  you  how  indigo  if  you  arc  only 
required  to  plough,  how,  and  weed,  all  the  other 


charges  being  borne  by  the  factory  (rent  in- 
eluded)  and  you  being  paid  at  two  bundle*  for 
the  rupee  ? — No  ;  I  will  not,  if  1  am  paid  at  two 
rupees  a  bundle,  let  alone  two  bundles  for  the 
rupee. 

1521.  Mr.  Sale.]  How  much  indigo  did  you 
give  to  the  factory  last  year? — About  41  bun- 
dles. There  was  no  account  made  out.  I  got 
nothing. 

[Commission  adjourned  at  6  P.M. 


(Jadu 


9  Jui* 


Saturday,  llth  June  1860. 


Present. 

W.  S.  Seton-Kaki:,  Esq.,  oa,  President. 


Member*:— R.  Temple,  Esq.,  c.s.,  W.  F.  Fcrgusson,  Esq.,  Reverend  J.  Sale, 
Baboo  Chunder  Mohun  Chatterjce. 


Geote,  Esq.,  e.g.,  at  present  Officiating  Member  of  the  Board  of  Revenue,  called  in  ;  and 

Examined  on  oath. 


1522.  President.]  You  have  had  considerable 
experience  in  revenue  matters  as  Collector  and 
as  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Revenue,  and  as 
Commissioner  of  a  division  ? — Yes. 

1523.  As  .Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Revenue, 
have  you  not  enjoyed  opportunities  of  obtaining 
information  as  to  the  facility  with  which  the  Go- 
vernment revenue  is  collected  in  all  the  districts 
of  Bengal?— Yes. 

1524.  Are  you  in  a  position  to  state  whether 
the  collection  of  the  Government  revenue  is  at 
all  facilitated  by  the  influx  of  cash  into  a  district, 
■whether  such  influx  be  due  to  the  operation  of 
indigo  planting  or  to  the  operation  of  the  Govern- 
ment monopolies  of  salt  and  opium  ? — I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  collection  is  facilitated,  but  the 
operation  of  cause  and  effect  is  not  very  clear 
from  the  returns  made  to  the  Hoard. 

1525.  Then  you  do  thiuk  that  in  districts  where 
there  is  little  or  no  indigo  cultivation,  no  cultiva- 
tion of  the  poppy,  or  no  salt  manufacture,  it  is 
more  difficult  to  collect  the  revenue  of  Govern- 
ment, than  it  is  in  districts  where  the.-c  operations 
are  carried  on? — The  revenue  of  the  district  of 
the  24-PcrgunnaliN  which  is  above  16  lacs  ( 1  mean 
the  land  revenue)  in  which  district  there  is  no 
such  cultivation,  is  got  in  with  the  same  facility 
as  it  is  in  Nuddca  and  Tirhoot,  which  are  botli 
large  indigo  districts. 

1526.  Docs  this  hold  good  with  regard  to  the 
district  of  Backergunge,  or  that  of  Dinagepore, 
or  Sylhet? — As  regards  Dinagepore,  ami  Backer- 
gunge, 1  should  say  certainly.  In  Sylhet  the 
comparative  difficulty  of  collecting  the  revenue 
is  attributable  more  to  the  very  small  size  of  the 
estates  there. 

1527.  Within  your  recollection,  was  the  sale 
law  for  the  realization  of  the  Government  revenue 
often  applied  in  those  districts,  and  do  you  recol- 
lect whether  the  collectors  were  in  the  habit  of 
complaining  that  the  revenue  could  not  be  realised 
without  putting  the  side  law  in  force  ? — No;  the 

72—1. 


sales  which  tak< 


place 


yearly  in  any  dis- 
trict in  Bengal,  are  very  few. 

152*.  Then  is  it  your  opinion  that  if  the 
Government  were  to  discontinue  (he  manufacture 
of  opium  throughout  all  the  districts  in  which  it 
is  now  cultivated  in  Behar,  the  collection  of  the 
revenue  would  still  go,  on  with  the  same  case  and 
punctuality  as  hitherto? — Yes.  I  think  so;  the 
cultivation  of  the  ]>oppy  would  be  replaced  by 
something  equally  sufficient  to  enable  the  land- 
owner to  meet  the  Government  demand  for  it* 
present  revenue. 

152'J.  As  regards  the  collection  of  rents,  do 
you  not  think  that  advances  made  or  money 
spent  on  account  of  cither  indigo,  opium,  or  salt, 
must  facilitate  the  realization  of*  their  rents  to 
proprietors  in  such  districts? — Undoubtedly. 

1530.  If  in  any  large  and  populated  districts, 
the  manufacture  of  either  indigo,  opium,  or  salt, 
were  to  be  discontinued  henceforth,  would  not 
zemindars  and  proprietors  encounter  difficulties 
in  the  collection  of  their  rents? — It  might  be  so 
in  Hidgelec  and  Cuttack  ;  for  instance,  the  stop- 
page oi'  salt  advances  would  occasion  zemindars 
a  good  <le;d  of  embarrassment  in  the  realisation  of 
their  rents.  This  1  can  say  from  my  own  know- 
ledge and  observation.  With  regard  to  indigo 
or  opium,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  give  so  conclu- 
sive an  opinion,  but  1  think  the  same  consequences 
might  happen  from  the  stoppage  of  cash  advances 
on  either  of  these  articles  of  produce. 

15."  1 .  If  the  salt  manufacture  were  discontinued, 
would  there  be  anything  else  to  take  its  place? — 
No;  nothing  else  would  be  produced  on  the  land, 
which  now  produces  salt,  uuh^s,  indeed,  after 
great  outlay  on  embankments.  The  molunghec 
profession  is  quite  distinct  from  any  other  profes- 
sion, though  many  of  them  also  cultivated  land. 

1532.  But  in  the  case  of  either  indigo  or  opium, 
might  not  their  absence  be  supplied  by  other  pro- 
ducts of  agriculture  ? — Yes,  of  course. 

M  1533.  Mr. 


A.  Grate, 
Esq.,  c.  s. 
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1533.  Mr.  Fergunnon.]  Would  not  the  with- 
drawal of  the  cultivation  of  these  articles  lead  to 
the  extension  of  grain  cultivation  and  the  lower 
sorts  of  produce  ? — Yea,  probably. 

1534.  Would  not  an  extension  of  cultivation  in 
that  direction  tend  to  endanger  the  collection  both 
of  rents  and  of  the  revenue  of  Government  ? — I 
hardly  think  so ;  undoubtedly  it  is  better  to  have 
various  kinds  of  cultivation,  and  various  sources 
from  which  to  draw  rent  or  revenue. 

153.5.  President.]  Do  you  think  that  if  every 
becguh  of  land  now  sown  with  cither  the  poppy 
or  with  indigo  in  the  districts  of  Bengal  or  Behar, 
were  placed  under  another  sort  of  cultivation, 
such  as  the  cereals  or  pulse,  the  result  would  he 
a  glut  in  the  market  ? — No  ;  I  don't  think  so. 

1536.  Do  you  think,  in  that  event,  that  the 
increased  amount  of  these  products  would  be 
easilv  consumed  in  the  home  market? — There 
would,  I  think,  be  an  ample  demand  for  them, 
but  the  present  high  prices  would,  of  course,  come 
down. 

1537.  Mr.  Sale.]  As  far  as  the  security  of  the 
Government  revenue,  and  the  facility  of  collecting 
rents  are  concerned,  is  it  not  desirable  that  the 
greater  portion  of  the  lower  provinces  should  be 
sown  with  the  less  precarious  crop? — The  lesa 
precarious  the  crop,  the  more  certain  is  the  ze- 
mindar of  recovering  his  rents,  and  the  Govern- 
ment their  share  of  them  as  revenue. 

1538.  Mr.  Ferguasun,]  In  the  district  of  Xud- 
dea,  is  not  the  cultivation  of  rice  almost  a* 
precarious  aa  that  of  indigo? — In  some  parts  of 
Nuddea,  the  early  rice  crop  is  precarious,  inas- 
much as  the  success  of  the  crop  depends  on  the 
contingency  of  rain  at  particular  times.  The  crop 
is  hardly  as  precarious  as  that  of  indigo. 

1539.  President.]  Has  it  not  beeu  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  Board  of  Revenue,  that  iu  con- 
sequence of  high  prices  in  the  Behar  and  Benares 
provinces,  a  considerable  jiortion  of  the  cultivators 
of  the  poppy  have  thrown  up  that  cultivation? — 
Yes  :  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  raise  the  price 
of  the  crude  opium  four  annas  per  seer,  /.  c,  from 
three  rupees  four  annas  to  three  rupees  eight 
annas  last  year,  ami  from  that  to  four  rupees  this 
year.  But  the  price  had  Ween  as  high  as  three 
rupees  twelve  annas,  about  eight  years  ago, 
(1850-51,  I  think)  and  it  had  been  reduced  in 
order  to  contract  what  was  thought  to  be  too 
extensive  a  cultivation. 

1540.  Mr.  Fvrgiwson.]  Do  the  Government 
make  advances  to  the  cultivators  of  the  poppy, 
yearly,  and  do  they  do  so  in  all  cases?— In  all 
cases' 

1541.  Have  the  Government  given  any  in- 
crease of  rates  to  the  molunghees,  or  salt  manu- 
facturers, within  the  last  three  years  ? — The  rate 
was  lower  than  it  now  is,  when  1  was  Junior 
Secretary  to  the  Board,  some  eight  years  ago,  but 
the  increased  rate  was  given  some  five  or  six  years 
back.  There  has  been  no  increase  during  the 
last  three  years. 

1542.  Is  it  customary  for  Government  to  make 
advances  to  the  molunghees  or  manufacturers  of 
salt  yearly,  and  in  every  case  ? — Yes ;  to  com- 
mence the  manufacture,  an  outlay  is  necessary 
tor  pots,  fuel,  and  also  for  labour,  for  which  they 
must  be  provided  with  funds ;  advances  are  made 
in  all  cases. 

1543.  President.']  Can  you  state  whether  the 
molunghees,  through  their  various  agents,  were  in 
the  habit  yearly  of  demanding  a  higher  rate  of 
remuneration,  say,  an  anna  or  two,  on  the  maund, 


the  capabilities  of  the  agency 

1544.  As  Collector  and  Commissioner,  you  are 


and  with  what  result? — I  am  not  sure  whether 
any  complaints  have  been  made  lately;  the 
practice  in  the  department  is,  in  the  beginning  of 
each  season,  for  the  Board  to  fix  what  is  called  a 
taidad,  i.e.,  the  quantity  of  salt  which  it  is  ex- 
pedient to  make  in  the  year;  if  a  larger  quantity 
than  usual  were  to  be  required,  the  price  per 
maund  might  probably  have  to  be  raised,  but  the 
quantity  producible  would,  of  course,  dejicnd  on 

JCV. 

Coi 

necessarily  familiar  with  all  questions  relating  to 
the  rights  of  middlemen,  sub-proprietors,  and 
sural!  tenant  proprietors? — Yes. 

1545.  Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  within  your  c.\|ierie:icc 
that  in  many  districts  in  Lower  Bengal,  many  of 
these  rights  are  enjoyed  by  j>erson9  who  hold  at 
fixed  rents,  who  possess  more  than  a  mere  occu- 
pancy in  the  soil,  and  cau  suMet,  transfer,  or 
otherwise  deal  with  the  rights  as  they  please?— 
Y'es ;  a  great  many. 

1516.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  many  of  the* 
rights  are  constantly  put  up  to  sale  for  arrears  of 
rents,  for  decrees  of  the  civil  courts  and  so  forth, 
and  are  eagerly  sought  after  by  zemindar*, 
planters,  ami  others,  who  have  the  superior  righu? 
— They  are  frequently  put  up  for  sale,  but  1  can't 
say  whether  they  arc  often  bought  by  planters; 
my  impression  is,  that  when  they  are  put  uji  for 
sale,  they  are  generally  bought  up,  if  possible,  !>y 
the  zemindar  or  decree  holder,  but  they  are  ojku 
to  purchase  by  anybody. 

1547.  Mr.  Fcrgitsson.]  Is  the  object  of  the  ze- 
mindar in  buying  them  to  cancel  the  tenure?— 
Generally  ;  at  least  I  presume  so. 

1548.  'President.]  Is  it  within  your  knowledge 
and  experience  that  jtnnmat  ami  right  of  »ub- 
proprietors  are  constantly  purchased  by  j«artie» 
who  either  wish  to  establish  a  footing  in  a  villap 
where  they  have  no  rights,  or  who  wish  to  retain 
that  footing,  after  a  lease  of  the  superior  pro- 
prietary right  has  terminated? — I  am  not  aware 
of  purchases  being  made  with  that  object,  but  1 
think  it  is  very  likely  that  they  are  so  made. 

1549.  Have  you  never  known  cases  in  which 
powerful  zemindars  have  purchased  jummas  within 
the  zemindary  of  an  opponent,  either  in  their  oto 
names  or  in  the  names  of  their  dependents,  to 
serve  their  own  purposes  ? — Such  cases  have  been 
reported  to  mc  as  Commissioner  of  Police,  and 
disturbances  have  been  traced  by  the  magistrate 
to  such  causes,  but  it  is  only  in  this  way  that  I 
should  hear  of  them. 

1550.  Mr.  Fcrgussm.]  Arc  such  fixed  rights  as 
are  above  referred  to,  determined  on  a  sale  of 
Government  for  arrears  of  revenue  ? — Such  rights 
would  be  liable  to  be  challenged  by  the  new 
purchaser,  but  if  of  a  dnte  anterior  to  the 
ment  would  l>e  protected  by  a  special  provision  of 
the  sale  law. 

1551.  Has  not  the  tendency  of  recent  legisla- 
tion been  to  consolidate  and  protect  these  rights  r 
— Certainly :  the  provisions  of  Act  X.  give  the 
ryot  ample  protection. 

1552.  And  will  not  the  provisions  of  that  Act, 
especially  the  sixth  section,  tend  very  much  to 
increase  the  number  of  rights  of  j)erniancnt 
occupancy  ? — It  will,  certainly  ;  not  however  oi 
such  transferable  tenures  as  those  referred  to 
above,  of  which  the  rents  are  fixed. 

1553.  President.]  Under  the  new  law  (Art  A- 
of  1859)  is  not  an  award  of  an  actual  sum  oi 
money  claimed  as  rent,  final,  up  to  100  nip«*. 
when  made  by  the  collector  ?— Yes,  unless  a  q<«es- 
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turn  of  right  is  raUeil.  In  this  ease  it  would  be 
appealable  to  the  judge,  but  it"  between  two 

Clit's  one  of  whom  admitted  liability,  it  would 
final. 

1554.  But  if  one  person  sued  another  for  a  sum 
of  money,  not  rent,  iu  any  civil  courts  iu  the 
country,  would  an  award  of  even  one  rupee  be 
final  — No;  not  final. 

1555.  Sup]K>sc  a  case  of  money  payment  was 
decide.  1  by  a  moonsiff  or  (judder  aineeu,  there 
would  still  be  an  appeal  to  the  principal  stiddcr 
aineen  or  judge  ? — Yes. 

155G.  And,  after  the  appeal  as  matter  of  right 
had  been  heard,  would  there  be  anything  to  pre- 
vent a  dissatisfied  or  litigious  person  from  attempt- 
ing to  get  his  case  admitted  in  special  appeal 
before  the  Sudder  Court,  thereby  causing  ad- 
ditional delay  ami  vexation  to  the  other  party  ? 
— There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  attempt  being 
made. 

1557.  Might  it  not  then  hap]>en  that  a  party 
slicing  tor  rent  up  to  100  rupees  should  obtain  a 
final  decree  capable  of  speedy  realization,  before 
one  court,  that  is  the  collector,  while  the  same 
party  sueiug  for  one-tenth  of  that  sum  on  a  bond, 
might  not  obtain  a  final  answer  tiil  his  case 
bad  been  before  three  successive  courts  ? — Vts; 
it  might  happen  frequently. 

1558.  On  the  whole,  within  your  experience, 
are  you  in  a  position  to  state  whether  the  right** 
of  tenant  proprietors  and  of  occupants  of  the 
land  were  entirely  obliterated,  or  only  partially 
obliterated,  or  were  inadequately  protected  until 
recent  legislation  ? — They  were  inadequately  pro- 
tected in  practice  until  Act  X.  was  jmssed.  1 
have  no  doubt  that  a  great  many  tenures  have 
Buccnuol'cd  in  the  natural  struggle  In'tween  land- 
lord and  tenant ;  though  many  again  have  sur- 
vived; the  success  of  the  struggle  would  dej>end 
ipainlv  or  in  a  great  measure  on  the  determi- 
nation shown  by  tlic  tenant. 

1559.  But  if  a  landholder  wished  to  take  land 
to  build  a  factory,  or  to  establish  a  /taut  or  for 
any  similar  pur]w>se,  would  he  not,  however 
influential,  naturally  have  recourse  to  getting 
possession  of  the  tenant's  rights  by  jrntta  or  other- 
wise ? — Probably  he  would ;  at  all  events  he 
would  be  bound  to  do  it  where  the  ryot  had  a 
right  of  occupancy.  He  might  make  arrange- 
ments with  the  latter  by  giving  him  land  else- 
where. If  in  such  cases  he  took  possession  with- 
out making  any  such  arrangements  it  would  not 
be  by  auy  custom,  having  the  force  of  law,  but 
by  illegal  violence  and  brute  force. 

1560.  Mr.  Frrffntum.]  l»  not  a  tenant  right 
to  perpetual  possession  of  small  holdings  at  a 
fixed  rate  of  rent  one  of  the  greatest  jMissible  bars 
to  industry  and  improvement  that  can  take  place 
in  any  country  ? — No  ;  I  should  not  think  so. 

1561.  President.']  Arc  you  aware  that  a  good 
deal  of  increased  date  cultivation  is  due  in  Jes- 
eore  and  in  other  districts  to  the  exertions  of  head 
ryots  and  substantial  small  proprietors  ? — Yes,  I 
believe  so. 

1562.  Were  you  Commissioner  of  the  Nuddea 
Division  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  years 
1857-58  and  59,  aud  did  you  make  your  annual 
tour  through  the  districts  under  you,  viz.,  Nud- 
dea, 24-1'ergunnahs,  Jcssore  and  Baraset  ? — Yes  ; 
in  1857  and  1858  ;  my  locum  tennis,  not  myself, 
made  the  annual  tour  of  1859. 

1503.  Did  you  tierccive,  in  any  of  those  years, 
auy  increased  dislike  to  indigo  cultivation  on  the 
I»rt  of  the  rvot,  and  if  so,  will  you  state  what 
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firm  of  expression  such  dislike  took  ? — No ;  I 
did  uot  notice  any  increased  dislike. 

1564.  Did  you  notice  any  dislike  at  all,  or 
were  any  complaints  preferred  to  you  by  the 
ryots  against  any  parties  ? — I  don't  recollect  any 
complaints  being  preferred  during  that  period; 
there  has  always  been  a  dislike  to  the  cultivation 
within  my  experience  as  Commissioner,  which 
dates  from  1855. 

1565.  From  what  causes  within  your  know- 
ledge does  the  dislike  you  mention  proceed  'i — It 
has  always  been  alleged  as  a  cause  of  dislike  to 
the  cultivation  that  it  is  not  remunerative. 

1566.  During  those  years  were  any  special  re- 
ports made  to  you  by  any  of  your  Milvordinate 
magistrates  as  to  the  dislike  of  ryots  to  indigo 
or  of  the  conduct  of  planters  to  ryots? — General 
reports  were  called  for  iu  1856  by  Government, 
as  to  the  causes  of  disputes  during  the  sowing 
season,  and  in  those  reports  the  magistrates 
entered  a  good  deal  into  the  question  of  the 
relation  between  planter  and  ryot.  Those  reports 
are  all  published. 

1567.  Did  you  record  your  opinion  on  the 
proposal  to  revive  parts  of  Regulation  V.  of  1830, 
and  if  so,  what  was  the  nature  of  your  opinion  ? — 
At  the  time  of  making  those  reports  I  dotft 
think  that  there  was  any  proposal  in  agitation  to 
revive  that  law,  and  1  don't  think  that  iu  my  re- 
port i  gave  my  opinion  specially  on  that  point, 
but  I  reported  generally  iu  f  avour  of  a  summary 
measure  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  between 
planters  and  their  ryote. 

150H.  With  your  knowledge  of  what  has  taken 
place,  are  you  still  of  opinion  that  such  a  sum- 
mary law  is  requisite  ! — Yes ;  1  am  in  favour  of 
a  summary  law,  and  I  think  that  the  re-enact- 
ment of  the  provisions  of  Regulation  V.  of  18.30 
would  be  sufficient. 

1569.  Mr.  Temple.]  How  would  you  propose 
to  arrange  the  registration  of  these  contracts, 
especially  in  the  cases  of  concerns  where  ihe 
ryots  were  very  numerous,  in  some  cases,  per- 
haps several  thousands  iu  number? — I  think  that 
the  cub-divisional  agency  now  generally  given 
to  the  magistrates  would  be  sufficient.  If  more 
agency  were  required,  1  think  the  agency  of 
tnoonsirt's  might  be  employed. 

1570.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  diffi- 
culty in  identifying  the  ryots,  or  in  preveutin 
false  impersonations? — Not  more  than  there 
when  parties  ordinarily  attend  to  execute  powers 
of  attorney,  or  to  register  deeds  in  the  Register's 
office,  or  on  any  other  occasion  on  which  per- 
sonal identification  is  necessary. 

1571.  Mr.  Frryutmm.]  But  would  not  one 
difficulty  consist  in  this,  that  all  these  contractu 
in  great  numbers  would  have  to  be  registered  and 
attested  during  the  same  season  of  the  year  and 
nearly  about  the  same  time ;  or  do  you  think  the 
registration  might  be  spread  over  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  yenr  ? — ^Yllere  a  voluntary  system 
prevailed,  i  think  the  registration  need  not  be 
confined  to  one  season,  certainly  it  would  not  be 
so  necessarily. 

1572.  President."]  Then,  in  advocating  this 
summary  law,  do  you  hold  that  the  engagements 
arc  now  voluntarily  entered  into  by  the  ryots? — 
No;  I  can't  apply  the  term  "  voluntary  "  to  the 
practice  which  is  reported  to  have  '|ircvailc<] 
hitherto. 

1573.  Then  what  particular  state  of  things  did 
vmi  contemplate  when  you  advocated  a  summary 
law  ? — l'urelv  voluntary-  contracts. 

M  2  '  1574.  If 
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A.  Grote,       1574.  If  hitherto  you  do  not  suppose  the  eon- 
g,  c.    tract  to  have  been  voluntary ,  how  do  you  propose 
I.  to  test  the  free  agency  of  the  ryot? — If  the  con- 

11  June     tracting  ryot  would  come  bel  fore  an  officer  of 
i860,       the  Government  and  consent  t<»  registration  in 
any  shape,  I  should  infer  that  he  voluntarily 
entered  into  the  contract. 

1575.  Mr.  7V»i/>/c]  Then  we  are  to  under- 
stand that  you  would  have  no  exercise  of  the 
summary  law,  unless  there  had  hecn  previous 
registration  ? — Yes. 

1570.  Mr.  .We.l  When  the  planter  happens 
to  be  a  zemindar,  do  you  think  that  with  the  pre- 
sent numbers  of  sub-divisions,  the  Government 
can  so  protect  tlic  ryot  as  to  secure  his  position 
as  a  free  agent? — 1  think  so.  with  an  efficient 
officer  at  the  head  of  the  sub-division. 

1577.  Mr.  Trmplc.~]  Supposing  the  not  has 
been  heretofore  cultivating  indigo  unwillingly, 


by  what  means  do  you  believe  he  has  Wn  in- 
duced or  coerced  to  carry  on  the  cultivation ? — 
There  has  been  a  combination  of  causes;  first, 
the  advantage  of  having  cash  advances  at  a  con- 
venient time;  secondly,  it  has  been  the  custom 
to  grow  indigo  for  many  years;  and  the  personal 
influence  of  the  planter' has  no  doubt  operated 
strongly. 

157H.  lias  the  ryot  enjoyed  any  collateral  ad- 
vantages in  compensation  for  the  trouble  of 
sowing  indigo  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  he  has,  in  many 
eases;  such  as  protection  from  mahajant  and 
zemindars,  loans,  &e. 

1579.  Have  you  any  positive  reason  to  belicfe 
that  force  or  coercion  has  been  frequently  em- 
ployed to  compel  the  ryot  to  sow  indigo?— I 
have  reason  to  believe  it  from  incidental  mention 
of  it  in  reports  from  magistrate. ,  and  from  what 
]  have  learnt  in  conversation. 


Baboo  Bijoto  CioviNDo  Chowdhari,  Residence  Tanti  Bundu,  Thaunah  Pubna,  Zilla  Pubna, 

called  in  ;  and  Examined  on  oath. 


Baboo  B.  G. 
Chowdhari. 


1580.  Prrsidnit.^  IIavk  you  zeinindarics  or 
factories  in  your  possesion? — I  have  zeinin- 
darics. I  had  formerly  two  factories,  which  are 
now  closed.  1  pay  40.0(H)  rupees  revenue  to  Govern- 
ment in  Pubna ;  a  very  small  amount  in  Furrecd- 
pore  and  Bograh,  and  about  10,000  in  Kajshahyc. 

1581.  Have  you  had  any  thing  to  do  with 
planters? — Yes;  I  have  had  to  give  them  leases. 

15K2.  Baboo  Chiiudrr  Mo/tuu  Chattrrjce.~\  At 
what  bonus  have  you  given  leases,  how  and  when? 
—  1  have  given  one  to  Mes  i  s.  Watson  &  Co.,  of 
the  Diluri  concern  (manager,  Mr.  James  Phillips); 
1  gave  in v  own  share  of  the  zemiudary  amounting 
to  4,000  rupees  ;  I  don't  remember  the  amount 
exactly,  but  I  got  from  400  to  500  rupees  bonus. 
Also  to  Messrs.  Gordon,  Stuart  &  Co.,  of  the 
Dobrakole  eonecin  (manager,  Mr.  Stephenson). 
1  gave  a  lease  of  about  1,(HM)  rupees  jiiuuna  and 
a  perpetual /Vf  of  200  rupees. 

1553.  Did  von  willingly  give  these  leases  to 
these  gentlemen?-  I  willingly  gave  the  first 
lease  to  Messrs.  Watson  &  Co.,  but  the  other  I 
did  not.  Mr.  Stephenson  brought  a  complaint 
against  me  in  the  criminal  court,  that  1  had 
burnt  the  houses  of  his  lloimu  coolies  and  had 
plundered  his  office.  1  was  personally  summoned 
to  appear  before  the  magistrate.  I  applied  to  be 
heard  by  my  regular  agent,  but  this  was  refused. 
The  magistrate,  Mr.  Morris,  told  my  agent  that 
1  had  better  make  it  up  with  the  planter,  other- 
wise it  would  not  be  good  for  me.  Accordingly, 
1  was  obliged  to  negotiate  with  the  planter.  1 
had  formerly  given  him  a  lea-e  of  1,000  rupees, 
which  had  just  expired,  and  then  came  on  the 
criminal  case.  The  planter  required  the  renewal 
of  the  lease  for  fixe  years,  and  a  perpetual  lease 
of  a  rhitr  on  the  river  l'odda,  of  which  the  rent 
was,  some  at  four  annas,  and  some  at  eight  annas 
a  bcegah,  and  some  at.  one  rupee  for  the  home- 
stead of  ryots  established  on  it.  When  1  con- 
sented to' their  terms,  the  ea«c  was  ended  by 
razhtuma  on  the  part  of  the  factory,  i  got  no 
bonus  for  this. 

1554.  Did  that  case  cost  \oti  any  money  ? — 
Yes;  it  cost  me  about  2,500  rupees.  1  had  to 
send  mv  agent  to  Calcutta  to  have  the  proceed- 
ings translate'.!  and  to  get  counsel's  opinion,  be- 
sides my  nWussil  expenses.  I  likewise  had  to 
pay  2(H)'  rupees  to  the  dewan  of  the  factory  of 
Sujal  Xuggur. 


1585.  Mr.  Frrt/iuson.]  Were  the  coolies' houeea 
really  burnt  down  and  were  the  offices  Sun- 
dered ?— My  belief  is,  that  the  Jioonas'  huts  were 
burnt  down  on  purpose,  and  the  charge  laid  to 
my  doors.  There  was  no  plundering  of  the  office*. 
This  was  done  a  year  ago;  in  1859. 

1586.  Had  you  or  your  people  nothing  to  do 
with  it  ? — Nothing  whatever. 

158".  If  you  and  your  people  were  so  perfectly 
innocent,  why  did  not  you  allow  the  ease  U>  go  on 
in  the  magistrate's  court  ?— When  the  magistrate 
threatened  my  agent,  1  thought  it  was  best  to 
compromise  the  case,  as  I  was  afraid  of  unpleasant 
consequences.  I  thought  that  if  I  was  put  into 
prison  by  the  magistrate  in  person,  it  would  take 
me  two  or  three  months  to  get  an  appeal  heard. 
1  know  1  might  have  been  admitted  to  bail,  bnt 
mere  going  into  prison  for  four  or  five  days  in- 
volves loss  of  respect. 

158K.  Then,  however  innocent  you  might  be, 
you  had  no  confidence,  that  you  would  obtain 
justice  in  the  magistrate's  court? — If  1  had  con- 
fidence, whv  should  I  have  compromised  the  case? 

15S9.  Biib(H)  Chuiider  Mohun  Vhatterjtr.\Avtt 
you  any  thing  else  to  complain  of? — The  factory 
made  an  attack  on  my  cntcherry  and  plundered 
it.  The  magistrate  came  in  person  to  investigate 
it,  and  he  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  Bhowdanga 
factory,  where  an  European  assistant  was  living. 
The  magistrate  did  not  pitch  his  teut  He 
held  cntcherry  in  the  house  for  three  days.  My 
agents  and  witnesses  were  not  allowed  to  go  into 
the  house  by  the  factory  servants,  as  the  factory 
held  possession.  At  last,  the  magistrate  sent  one 
of  his  own  orderlies  to  bring  my  plaintiff  and 
his  witnesses.  The  magistrate  then  returned  to 
Pubna  and  dismissed  my  case,  and  punished  the 
complainant  as  for  a  malicious  complaint,  with 
six  months'  imprisonment  and  20  rupees  fine.  1 
appealed,  and  the  sentence  was  reversed,  and  the 
fine  returned  by  the  judge  of  Bajshahye. 

1590.  Have  you  had  any  other  dealings  trtw 
uny  other  factories?— 1   have  given  a  lease  of 
mime  of  my  zeinindarics  to  the  Behiaban  con- 
cern.   This  lease  I  gave  willingly,  and  for  it 
got  a  bonus.    The  lease  was  of  18  or  19  villages. 
There  was  no  trouble  about  this.  The 
been  twice  renewed  for  periods  of  five  years  cat*. 
For  the  hi>t  vear  or  si  the  planter  bas  been 
sowing  by  force  on  lands  of  men  who  Jadj™ 
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eutcred  into  contracts  with  the  factory,  anil  for 
the  lands  occupied  in  this  way,  he  pay.-*  no  rent, 
and  forcibly  employs  the  ryots  to  work  and  does 
not  pay  them,  either  for  work  or  ploughs,  and 
on  this  account  there  have  been  disputes  iu 
the  criminal  court.  Several  of  the  ryots  have 
absconded,  and  when  I  recover  the  ullages  two 
years  hence,  I  may  find  it  difficult  to  collect  mv 
rents. 

1591.  Mr.  Fer(fusstm.~]  Will  you  be  prepared 
to  renew  the  lease  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  ? 
— I  can't  say  what  I  may  do  two  years  hence, 
but.  at  present  I  would  u<>\. 

1592.  But  you  complained  in  your  last  answer 
of  your  not  getting  your  rents;  if  the  planter 
oilers  to  renew  the  lease  and  give  you  your  full 
rents,  what  objection  have  you? — No;  the  same 
process  will  go  ou  at  the  expiration  of  that  next 
period  ;  and  1  shall  be  left  with  the  bare  soil. 

1593.  When  you  renewed  the  lease  of  this  land 
in  former  years^  did  you  \zl-x  an  increased  rent 
and  a  bonus? — The  rent  was  the  same,  but  I 
always  got  a  bonus,  the  amount  of  ii  i  don't 
remember. 

1594.  Is  it  not  as  injurious  to  the  leaseholder 
as  to  the  zemindar  to  drive  away  the  ryots  ? — if 
the  ryots  are  eutirelv  ruined  and  they  leave  the 
place,  then  both  will  be  sufferers;  but  if  there 
remain  a  small  number  of  ryots,  the  leaseholder 
planter  will  still  get  his  work  done  and  be  no 
sufferer. 

1595.  Have  you  had  any  further  dealings  with 
any  other  planters ?  —Yes ;  i  had  two  annas1  share 
of  a  village,  in  which  Mr.  Kenny,  of  S  ilgurmudia, 
had  10  annas,  and  two  small  talookdars  had  (he 
remainder.  Mr.  Kenny,  or  his  manager  of  Mir- 
pore,  got  these  last  shares  from  the  small  pro- 
prietors in  putni.  I  refused  to  give  out  my  share. 
The  planter  offered  me  ouly  10  per  cent,  on  the 
Government  revenue.  Now,  as  my  revenue  is 
only  150  rupees,  and  as  my  mofussil  collections 
were  about  450  rupees,  out  of  which  I  had  to  pay 
60  rupees  expenses  of  collection,  leaving  240 
rupees  profit,  I  did  not  consent.  The  Sahib  now 
forcibly  takes  possession  of  my  rents.  When  I 
return  to  Pubna,  I  mean  to  sue  iu  the  collector's 
court. 

1596.  Resident.]  Have  your  ryots  ever  said 
anytlring  to  you  about  granting  leases  to  the  fac- 


tory or  not  granting  them,  with  a  view  to  the 
protection  of  their  own  interests? — The  rvois  of 
Bhowanipore  and  other  villages  in  Mr.  Stephen- 
son's concern  have  preferred  requests  to  me, 
saying  that  they  would  willingly  enhance  i heir 
rents  four  annas  on  the  rupee  if  1  would  not  give 
the  lease  ;  but,  for  the  causes  previously  stated, 
I  did  not  like  to  comply. 

1597.  When  the  lease  to  the  Diluri  concern 
expires,  do  vou  think  you  shall  renew  it  ?  — Yes; 
1  think  I  shall,  because  I  am  friendly  with  the 
party,  and  they  treat  the  ryots  well ;  but  I  shall 
not  in  the  case  of  the  other  two. 

1598.  What  caused  your  own  two  factories  to 
be  shut  up  ? — They  were  on  the  banks  of  the 
River  Pcxlda.  and  were  washed  away,  building* 
ami  all. 

1599.  When  they  were  iu  existence,  what  was 
the  amount  of  your  cultivation? — About  2,000 
bcegahs  for  the  two.  This  was  during  my  father's 
time. 

1C00.  Is  it  the  practice  in  zemindaries  to  take 
extra  sums  from  the  ryots  on  occasions  of  mar- 
riage, on  the  weaning  of  u  child,  or  at  the  time 
of  religious  festivals  ?— The  zemindars  invite  the 
ryots  to  be  present  on  such  occasions,  and  give 
them  a  least,  and  the  ryots  come,  and,  according 
to  their  means,  give  one  or  two  rupees,  and  some 
even  10  rupees.  Ryots  do  not  come  on  these 
occasions  in  my  zemindary  from  further  than  a 
day's  journey  ;  i.e.,  10  kos  on  the  outside. 

1601.  If  a  zemindar  got  a  khilhtt  or  a  title  from 
Government,  would  the  ryots  make  him  presents ? 
— No;  he  would  be  more  likely  to  give  them 
alms.  1  have  heard  that  on  the  occasion  when 
the  Dighaputti  Raja  received  his  title,  he  did 
this. 

1602.  Mr.  Frrr/iiixtm.]  Are  you  a  member  of 
the  British  Indian  Association? — No,  I  am  not. 

1603.  Mr.  iSWr.]  Have  you  any  home  farm  in 
cultivation  by  vour  own  ploughs  and  servants? — 
Yes  ;  I  have  eight  ploughs  and  32  head  of  cattle, 
some  of  which  are  buffaloes.  On  these  lands  J 
grow  early  and  late  rice,  peae,  vetches,  mustard, 
linseed,  barley,  and  wheat. 

1604.  Baboo  Ckunder  Muhtn  Chatterjee.)  What 
would  a  beegah  of  early  or  of  late  rice  give  in  a 
year?— I  could  not  tell  without  asking  my  ser- 
vants. 


<,£> 


Baboo  B.  G. 
ChamdharL 


ti  J 
i860. 


Kadir  Biswas,  eon  of  Kiias  Mn.T.icK,  Inhabitant  of  Bidamari,  Thannah  Hardi,  Factory  Goldar, 

Mussulman,  called  in  ;  and  Examined  on  oath. 


1605.  President.]  IIavi:  you  sown  this  year, 
or  has  there  been  a  case  instituted  against  you 
for  breach  of  contract  ? — No,  1  could  not  sow 
indigo,  on  account  of  the  oppression  which  lasts 
front  the  commencement  of  Kartik  to  the  end  ol 
J3nimkk.    We  are  obliged  to  cultivate,  and  if  by 
any  chance  we  get  away  for  a  day  or  two,  the 
amin  and  takidt/ir  arc  at  us.    After  the  indigo  is 
sown,  we  arc  given  from  15  to  20  days  to  sow  our 
own  rice  ;  but  as  that  land  has  been  left  neg- 
lected for  so  long  a  time,  we  can't  clear  it  suffi- 
ciently for  the  rice  to  grow  properly.    After  that, 
we  are  called  upon  to  weed  the  indigo  three 
times,  and  wc  can't  get  time  to  weed  our  rice. 
Then,  besides  this,  there  being  no  establishment 
of  ploughs  in  the  factory,  our  ploughs  are  taken 
for  the  nij  ahud,  and  are  not  paid  for ;  and  we 
arc  also  called  upon  to  weed  and  cut  the  plant  of 
the  factory.    Also  I  have  a  beegah  or  two  of 
thatching  grass,  which  is  taken  to  the  factory  for 
thatching  purposes,  and  is  never  paid  for.  Such 
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grass  land  produces  five  rupees  a  beegah,  and 
requires  no  cultivation  ;  you  have  only  to  leave 
the  land  alone.  There  are  no  bamboos  in  our 
villages ;  but  there  arc  babul  trees,  which  they 
have  cut  down  ;  I  don't  know  for  what  purpose. 
Last  year  they  cut  down  25  babul  trees  of  mine  ; 
I  never  complained,  for  1  could  not  get  away. 
These  arc  my  reasons  for  not  sowing  this  year. 
A  suit  has  been  instituted  against  me,  but  no 
decision  has  been  come  to. 

1606.  Have  vou  heard  anything  of  any  orders 
not  to  sow  indigo? — The  magistrate  came  into 
the  Mofussil  in  I'halijun  last,  and  told  us  that 
those  who  had  entered  into  contracts  should  sow  ; 
but  those  who  had  not,  need  not.  I  have  never 
signed  a  kabubjat.  i  have  sown  all  along  by 
compulsion. 

1607.  In  other  years,  how  many  beegahs  did 
you  sow  with  indigo  ?—  I  sowed  wfint  they  called 
"five  bcegahs  and  1  call  10.    I  have  20  rupees 
jumma  at  two  and  a  half  bcegahs  per  rupee  of  rent. 

St  3  1608.  Mr. 


A'.  Biswas. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE 


11  June 
1&60. 


A.  Jotedar. 


160H.  Mr.  Salr.'l  Who  is  your  zemindar? — 
The  factory  has  12"  anuas  iu  jtutui,  ami  Sliama- 
chnrn  Baboo,  of  Belgachia,  the  zemindar. 

1609.  Does  the  factory  exact  any  more  rent 
from  you? — No,  there  is  no  more  oppression  in 
the  matter  of  rent. 

1010.  Do  the  amiti  and  takidyir  and  other  ser- 
vants commit  any  oppression  ?— I  have  to  give 
five  rupees  a  year  to  the  nmin  and  takidt/ir,  two 
to  the  dewan,  and  one  to  the  nwhurii:  If  1  ever 
go  to  complain  to  the  sahib,  the  dewan  tells  him 
that,  if  he  listens  to  the  complaints  of  the  ryots, 
he  won't  get  on. 

1611.  if  any  third  person  heat  or  oppress  vou, 
do  you  not  get  redress  from  the  planter? — Yes, 
on  such  occasions  we  do;  i.e.,  when  the  sahib 
takes  the  matter  in  hand,  we  get  justice ;  if  the 
dewan  docs,  wc  don't.  The  sahib  sit*  some  days 
to  do  justice. 

1612.  Mr.  FcrifiissnnJ]  Have  you  borrowed  any 
money  from  the  maluijan'i — Yes,  about  100  ru- 
pees, from  Dokaori  Baboo,  a  Brahmin. 

1613.  President.]  How  came  you  to  be  in  debt 
to  such  an  extent  ? — It  was  all  on  account  of  the 
indigo,  as  1  had  no  time  to  cultivate  my  rice 


lands.  I  shall  not  be  able  to  dear  myself  this 
year. 

1611.  Mr.  Sale.~\  Do  you  never  borrow  from 
the  factory  without  interest? — No,  I  never  asked 
for  such  »  loan. 

161").  Mr.  Ferausson.]  Did  you  give  a  Itond 
to  the  mahajan  ? — Yes,  when  i  first  borrowed : 
without  a  bond,  mahajans  don't  advance. 

1616.  Is  there  a  fresh  bond  given  every  year? 
—  No;  we  make  up  accounts  every  year,  ami 
write  at  the  back  of  the  bond  what  is  paid.  When 
the  whole  is  paid  up,  the  bond  is  torn  acros*  or 
destroyed. 

1617.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  ryot  paying  u|> 
his  debt  to  the  mahajan'!  —  Yes. 

1618.  Mr.  Sale.]  Has  anylnuly  in  your  village 
recently  paid  olf  a  debt  to  the  mahajan  / — No: 
we  are  all  in  debt  in  our  village. 

1619.  Were  you  paid  for  the  indigo  you  deli- 
vered last  year?  —  No,  I  got  nothing:  and  the 
yamashta  tells  me  that  I  am  not  credited  with 
anything  in  the  factory  books,  nor  in  the  rent 
accounts. 

1620.  President.]  Would  you  be  willing  to  sow 
indigo  again  on  fair  terms  ? — No. 


Am  Jotedar,  Inhabitant  of  Bagurkhal,  Thannah  Hardi,  Zillah  Nuddea,  Factory  Goldar, 

called  iu ;  and  Examined  on  oath. 


1621.  President.]  Wtt.\T_/«ww/f7  have  you.  and 
what  do  vou  sow  with  indigo?— 1  have  10  rupees 
juvima,  and  when  the  village  was  resumed,  I  li.nl 
only  10  cottabs  to  sow  with  indigo.  Now  it  is 
increased  to  a  beegah.  I  have  10  beegabs  of 
land  rented  at  one  rupee  a  beegah.  Last  year  I 
did  not  pnxlucc  any  crop ;  my  land  is  alluvial 
deposit,  and  got  submerged.  Also  last  year  the 
planter  broke  up  one  beegah  of  my  mulberries, 
and  those  of  other  ryots  amounting  to  15  beegabs, 
and  the  year  before' that  they  uprooted  some  date 
trees. 

1622.  Did  you  sow  this  year,  and  if  not,  for 
•what  reason  ? — To  the  right  and  left  of  me  no- 
body sowed,  so  I  did  not  sow  either.  I  also 
heard  that  those  who  were  under  contrac  ts  ought 


to  sow,  and  those  who  were  not  need  not  sow, 
1  had  entered  into  no  agreement ;  I  have  all 
along  sown  by  compulsion.  The  order  of  the 
amiu  is  fourfold  worse  than  the  order  of  die  nihil. 
It  is  no  use  complaining  to  the  sahib,  because  the 
servants  tell  him  that,  if  he  listens  too  much  to 
the  complaints  of  the  ryots,  he  will  get  no 
indigo. 

1623.  Has  there  been  a  suit  agiunst  you  tlii» 
year  for  breach  of  contract? — No;  but  there 
arc  suits  right  and  left  and  all  around  me,  and  »> 
I  came  here,  thinking  it  would  be  l>cst  for  me. 

1624.  Are  you  in  debt  to  the  mahajan  ? — ^  e*  : 
I  owe  him  10  rupees;  I  shall  pay  him  oil' this 
year  by  selling  one  head  of  cattle.  I  shall  be 
able  to'gct  10  or  12  rupees  for  it. 

[Commission  adjourned  at  6  p.  m. 


Tuesday,  1  2th  June  1800. 


is  June 
i860. 


Pretext. 

W.  S.  Seton-Kauu,  Esq.,  c.  s., 

Members:— R.  Temple,  Esq.,  r.  s.  ;  W.  F.  Fergusson,  Esq. ;  Reverend  J.  Sale, 
Baboo  Chunder  Mohuu  Cliatterjec. 


Reverend  James  Long,  of  Calcutta,  Missionary  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 

called  in ;  and  Examined  on  oath. 

162.5.  President.]  Will  you  state  to  the  Com-  vation  ;  as  also  from  having  been  a  regular  reader 

mission  what  opportunities  you  have  had  of  ascer-  for  the  last  16  years  of  the  vernacular  newspa|*r» 

tabling  the  feelings  ami  habits  ot  the  lower  orders,  and  periodicals,  which  constantly  treat  oi  the 

both  in  districts  where  indigo  is  cultivated  and  in  subject  of  indigo  cultivation.  This  subject  ha» 
districts  where  it  is  not  ?-- 1  have  not  lixed  in 


indigo  districts,  though  I  have  visited  many :  and 
have  received  much  information  on  the  subject  of 
the  indigo  ri/otti  system  from  indigo  planters  and 
others;  mv  two  main  sources  of  information  have 
been,  mixing  much  with  natives  of  all  classes, 
both  in  Calcutta  and  in  the  villages,  some  of 
whotc  interest*  are  mixed  up  with  indigo  culti- 


becn  forced  on  my  attention  iu  connection 
the  questions  of  the  education  of  the  masses,  and 
of  the  creation  of  a  bodv  of  intelligent  |H-nsantry. 
in  inquiries  into  the  effect  of  English  influence  w 
attaching  natives  to  the  Government,  and  setnng 
a  Christian  example  ;  Missionary  preacher*  even 


in  Calcutta,  are  sometimes  met 


11  a 


remark. 


"  Why  do  you  not  tell  your  countrytuea, 


the 
iaJuro 
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indigo  planter?,  to  be  less  oppressive;  go, 
to  them  first."  And  I  have  frequently  heard  even 
hoys  in  Missionary  schools  say,  "  Why  nre  vour 
Christian  countrymen  as  had  as  we  are,  and  yet 
you  say  your  religion  is  better  than  ours." 

1626.  In  your  reading  in  connection  with  the 
vernacular  press  and  your  conversation  with  all 
classes,  have  you  noticed  many  facta  which  might 
lead  you  to  think  that  the  lower  orders  of  Ben- 
galees have  lately  adopted  more  independent 
habits  of  thought'? — Yes;  I  have  seen  it  very 
much  of  late  in  connexion  with  the  me  of  pri 


nacular  press  in  Calcutta  may  be  thus  shown : — 
Works  printed  for  sale  were:— 

In  1826  - 
In  1853  - 
In  18.37  - 


8,0001 
300,000  copies. 

coo.oooj 


and  the  inc 


/ah 


>f  labour,  thus  enablin" 


the  natives  to  he,  to  a  certain  extent,  independent 
of  the  Europeans;  and,  I  believe,  it  has  had  much 
to  do  with  i lie  immediate  cause.-*  of  the  opposition 
to  indigo  planting.     It  will  not  cease  here,  but 
will,  I  believe,  have  a  very  important  social  influ- 
ence on  the  mass  of  the  people,  freeing  them  from 
a  slavish  feeling,  and  showing  them  that  they  can, 
in  various  cases,  declare  terms  to  the  Europeans. 
The  mutiny  has  also  mused  the  native  mind,  and 
has  made  the  people  feel  that  they  have  some 
power.    I  would  mention  one  illustration  of  the 
effect  of  the  rise  of  prices  that  is  now  felt,  namely, 
the  difficulty  experienced  for  some  time  in  the 
Kishnagur  district  in  getting  boats  at  a  reason- 
able rate  of  hire  to  come  to  Calcutta ;  many  boat- 
men have  abandoned  this  occupation  and  have 
devoted  themselves  to  labour,  which  gives  them 
a  higher  rate  of  wages ;  such  as  on  railway  em- 
bankments, which  is  paid  at  a  very  high  rate. 
But  my  own  inquiries  and  duties  have  brought 
two  causes  prominently  to  my  notice,  ns  conducing 
to  independence  of  mind  among  the  masses ;  first, 
English  education,  happily  spreading  iu  the  coun- 
try among  the  natives,  is  giving  them  a  sense  of 
freedom,  leavening  their  minds  with  a  regard  to  a 
sense  of  justice,  and  imparting  to  them  an  English 
tone  of  revulsion  against  oppression.    It  is  also 
welding  the  natives  of  the  different  Presidencies 
into  one  patriotic  mass,  wiili  a  community  of  feel- 
ing on  Indian  subjects.    Thus  a  native  of  Calcutta, 
4in  a  recent  visit  to  Bombay,  was  enabled  to 
address  numbers  of  Parsees  and  Guzeraties  in 
English;   though  they  knew  nothing  of  each 
other's  vernacular.    A  pamphlet  was  published 
by  a  native  in  this  city  some  time  ago  in  English, 
and  was  reprinted  by  his  countrymen  in  Madras, 
and  circulated  widely.    Madras'  and  Bombay,  like 
Calcutta,  have  newspapers  in  English,  conducted 
bv  natives,  and  advocating  the  views  of  educated 
natives.    This  influence  is  radiating  downwards. 
The  substance  of  those  newspapers  and  pamphlets 
in  .English  are  being  communicated  orally,  or  by 
menus  of  translations  to  the  masses  of  the  people. 
The  vernacular  press  is  rising  into  great  import- 
ance as  a  genuine  exponent  of  native  opinion,  and 
it  is  to  he  regretted  that  the  European  community 
|>ay  so  little  regard  to  its  admonitions  and  warn- 
ings.    It  is  the  index  of  the  uative  mind.  In 
18.33  I  visited  Delhi.  Agra,  and  Lucknow,  and 
particularly  examined   the   statistics  connected 
with  the  vernacular  press  in  the  Upper  Provinces, 
and  I  remember  the  impression  with  which  I  left 
Delhi,  after  I  had  been  through  its  lanes  and  gullies, 
exploring  the  localities  of  its  vernacular  presses, 
licit  then  very  strongly  how  little  the  EurojK?ans 
of  Delhi  and  other  cities  were  aware  of  the  pro- 
digious activity  of  the  vernacular  periodical  press, 
and  the  impression  it  was  evidently  producing  on 
the  native  mind  as  tested  by  the  avidity  with 
which  books,  treating  on  native  and  |x»litical  sub- 
jects, were  purchased.    The  progress  of  the  ver- 
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Social  questions  occupy  much  of  the  attention  of 
the  vernacular  press ;  thus  the  controversy  on 
widow  marriage  gave  rise  to  25  different  publi- 
cations in  Bengali.    The  subjects  of  early  mar- 
riage and  female  education  have  also  been  amply 
discussed.     The    agri-horticultural    Society  of 
Calcutta  has  deemed  it  worth  its  while  to  publish 
a  volume  on  agricultural  subjects  for  the  ryots, 
A  native,  under  the  soubriquet  of  a  "  Tekchund," 
with  the  wit  of  a  Dickens  or  a  Moliere,  has 
exposed  the  evils  of  spirit  drinking,  female  igno- 
rance, ami  Young-Bcngalism,  among  his  country- 
men, and  his  works  have  met  with  a  lame  circu- 
lation.   Next,  Bengali  newspapers,  such  as  the 
"  Hfutskar"   and   "  l*rol>hakur?     arc  circulated 
widely  even  as  far  as  the  punjah,  for  wherever 
Bengalis  go  (the  Bengali,  like  the  dew,  is  4  wan- 
derer, and  is  to  bo  met  with  in  every  part  of 
Northern  India)  they  keep  up  a  correspondence 
with  each  other  in  their  own  language  and  read 
their  native  papers.    Thus  on  a  visit  to  Benares, 
three  years  ago,  I  was  in  a  part,  called  the 
Bengali-tolli,  inhabited  almost  entirely  by  Ben- 
galis, who  used   the   Bengali  language.  Two 
Bengali  newspapers  were  printed  there.  These 
Bengali  newspapers  have  mofussil  correspondents, 
who  give  them  the  news  of  the  district,  and  to  each 
Bengali  newspaper  is  attached  a  translator  of 
English  newspapers :  hence  the  native  mind  is 
much  more  familiarised  with  political  movements 
both  in  Europe  and  India,  than  the  Anglo-Indian 
commonly  imagines.    I  take  up  the  lihnxhur  of 
last  Thursday  as  a  spec  imen  of  what  is  ordinarily 
given  in  a  Bengali  newspaper:  there  is  an  edi- 
torial on  the  income  tax,  in  which  the  policies  of 
Lord  Auckland.  Lord  Willinm  Bentinck,  Lord 
Ilardinge,  Lord  Dalhoiisie,  and  Kunject  Sing  aro 
reviewed ;   then  nn  editorial  on  Lord  Clyde's 
leaving  India;  then  an  article  on  Sir  Charles 
Trevelyan,  and  on  the  Buja  of  Burdwan ;  then 
news  about  China,  and  about  the  Indigo  Com- 
mission ;  the  price  currents.  Assam  steamers.  Sir 
George  Clerk,  Gwalior,  Oiule,  and  Lady  Can- 
ning.   A  Bengali  paper  is  also  published  in  the 
remote  district  of  Kungpore;  the  last  number, 
for  instance,  contains  offers  of  prizes  for  vernacu- 
lar essays  ;  an  editorial  on  the  Moslem  rule  ;  the 
Bajah  of  Kooch  Behar's  movements;  the  Indigo 
Commission,  and  an  article  on  gas.    The  am  I  as  of 
the  courts,  the  state  of  the  police,  the  character 
of  magistrates,  are  constant  subjects  of  criticism 
in  those  papers.    I  remember  reading  16  years' 
ago,  a  series  of  powerful  articles  in  the  Jihaskar, 
exposing  with  the  most  caustic  wit,  the  abuses  of 
the  courts.     Now,   to  my  certain  knowledge, 
indigo  planting  has  been  for  the  last  16  years  the 
subject  of  incessant  attacks  in  those  native  news- 
papers, and  the  opinion  of  those  papers  filters 
down  to  the  mass.    News  is  spread  among  natives 
through  channels  which  Europeans  know  little  of. 
Thus,  at  the  period  of  the  mutiny,  the  bazaar  had 
often  anticipated  the  Government  in  political  in- 
formation.   I  beg  to  hand  in,  in  illustration,  a 
translation  from  the  Som  Prnkash,  of'  21st  May 
1860,  an  able  weekly  journal  published  in  Cal- 
cutta, of  an  article  headed  "  The  sense  of  Keligion 
of  the  Indigo  Planters."    In  this  and  other  papers, 
which  I  hand  in,  I  do  not  hold  myself  responsible 
X  4  for 
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for  the  opinions,  but  merely  give  them  in  as  an 
expression  or"  native  opinion.  I  also  submit  a 
translation  of  the  "  Native  Friend  of  India, 
Bharut  Bundhu."  Another  source  of  ascertain- 
ing native  opinion,  are  popular  songs;  songs  have 
a  powerful  effect  among  Bengalis,  and  are  used 
for  religious  and  other  purposes  with  great  suc- 
cess, justifying  the  remark  of  Burke,  "  Give  me 
the  making  oi  the  ballads  of  a  nation,  and  1  will 
give  you  the  making  of  the  laws."  I  beg  to  sub- 
mit a  pamphlet  published  in  Bengali  and  widely 
circulated,  called  "  The  oppressions  of  the  Indigo 
Planters;"  it  contains  songs  which  have  been 
far  and  wide  among  natives,  and  set  to 
ic.  The  drift  of  some  of  those  songs  is  the 
following :  that  the  interest  on  the  planter's  ad- 
vances accumulates  lor  three  generations ;  that 
though  the  people  sell  their  pottas  (leases)  they  do 
not  cross  the  Ganges,  i.  e.,  get  free  from  the 
planter;  that  when  the  planter  first  applies  to 
the  ryot  to  sow  indigo,  he  comes  like  a  beggar, 
but  at  last  he  makes  grass  to  grow  on  the  ryot's 
bones ;  the  indigo  planters  come  in  like  a  needle, 
but  go  out  like  a  ploughshare,  and  arc  desolating 
Bengal  like  flocks  of  locusts ;  the  king  looks  on 
while  the  subjects  are  drowned — all  is  gone — to 
whom  shall  we  apply  but  to  Almighty  God? 
Should  we  shut  our  eyes  at  night,  we  see  the 
white  face  before  us,  and  through  fear,  our  lives 
fly  away  like  a  bird ;  our  souls  are  burning  in 
the  strong  flames  of  pain.  (Translation  and 
original  handed  in.)  Another  source  of  ascer- 
taining native  opinion,  are  native  meetings.  The 
Hindoos  are  fond  of  dramatic  exhibition,  or  jatras, 
which  abound  in  wit  and  ridicule.  In  these  the 
evils  of  Kulin  polygamy  are  held  up  to  contempt; 
nor  do  the  defects  of  Europeans  escape  attention. 
A  friend  of  mine  was  present  at  one  of  these 
meetings  wine  two  years  ago,  when  the  European 
was  brought  forward  for  ridicule  with  his  slang 
terms  of  "  cursed  nigger,"  "stupid  ass."  Indigo 
planting  is  also  occasionally  the  subject  of  ridi- 
cule in  these  meetings.  I  can  assure  the  Com- 
missioners, that  no  language  can  depict  the  burn- 
ing indignation  with  which  indigo  planting  is  and 
haj*  bed!  regarded  by  the  nati\e  population.  It 
alarms  me  seriously  lor  the  future  peace  of  India, 
unless  an  equitable  adjustment  of  the  question  is 
made.  Some  how  or  another  a  feeling  is  arising 
in  rural  districts  and  spreading  through  the 
country,  that  the  Government  and  officials  wink 
at  a  system  of  oppression  on  the  part  of  planters, 
more  ruthless,  tin-  natives  say,  than  any  in 
Moslem  times.  In  connexion  with  this,  the  no- 
tion has  long  been  established  in  the  North-West 
Provinces,  but  is  now  spreading  in  rural  districts 
in  Bengal,  that  the  French  and  Kussians  are 
anxious  to  get  a  footing  in  India,  and  of  late 
natives  have  repeatedly  said,  How  can  we  do 
worse  under  any  foreign  government  ?  They  see 
the  magistrates  and  deputy-magistrates,  when 
pent  to  adjudicate  disputes  between  the  ryots  and 
the  planters,  becoming  in  various  cases  the  guests 
of  the  planter  while  the  case  is  pending;  nor  is 
this  feeling  against  indigo  planting  confined  to 
the  natives  of  Bengal,  or  to  the  lower  orders. 
Various  educated  natives  are  aware  that  the 
French  press  has  brought  forward  the  indigo 
planting  system  as  a  blot  on  Erglish  administra- 
tion. I  myself,  at  the  beginuieg  of  the  mutiny, 
read  a  pamphlet  published  by  one  of  the  courtiers 
of  ihe  king  of  Onde.  in  which  he  argues  that  the 
indigo  planting  oppression  i^  as  great  in  Bengal, 
as  any  system  of  oppression  that  has  been  alleged 


to  be  practiced  by  the  king  of  Omle;  arid  that 
if  the  king  of  Oude  is  to  be  deprived  of  his  king- 
dom on  account  of  the  impression  practised  in  his 
territories,  the  English  Government  ought  also 
to  be  deprived  of  Bengal,  on  account  of  the  indigo 
and  other  oppressions  they  wink  at.  Feelings 
existing  among  the  people  in  Bengal,  can  be 
orally  communicated  to  the  people  speaking  the 
Hindi  and  Maharatta  languages,  cognate,  tongues; 
I  found  myself,  while  at  Benares,  that  I  «-uld 
make  myself  soon  understood  by  the  Hindi  speak- 
ing population,  in  consequence  of  the  affinity  of 
the  languages. 

1627.  Do  you  consider  that  the  newspapers 
and  pamphlets  to  which  you  allude,  have  any 
circulation  in  the  indigo  districts,  or  eay  beyond 
30  miles  from  Calcutta?— Of  late  years  they 
have  had ;  1  calculate  that  though  native  papers 
have  a  limited  numerical  circulation  in  the  Mo- 
fussil,  yet  each  paper  is  probably  read  by  from 
five  to  10  natives,  and  the  information  ?n  it  is 
orally  communicated  to  a  far  wider  sphere.  There 
are  hundreds  of  Bengali  book  hawkers  employed, 
who  gain  their  livelihood  by  selling  books,  pam- 
phlets, and  almanacs,  in  various  districts.  I  my- 
self have  sent  a  book  hawker  out  for  the  sale  of 
useful  Bengali  works  in  the  Hoogly  district,  and 
was  surprised  at  the  success  he  met  with.  In 
one  case  the  natives  had  subscribed  for  a  Bar- 
rowari  l'ooja,  but  on  my  sending  them  useful 
works,  they  appropriated  one-half  of  the  money 
collected  for  the  Pooja  to  the  purchase  of  these 
works. 

1G2)S.  Mr.  Sale]  You  have  stated  that  a  Bengali 
paper  would  be  read  by  five  or  10  persons; 
should  a  number  of  the  Bhaskur  go  into  the 
zemiudary  eutehcrry,  do  you  not  think  it  would 
be  read  by  a  much  larger  number? — Yes:  and 
in  such  cases  it  is  the  practice  of  Hindoos  to  have 
One  person  at  night  to  read  to  a  large  number; 
anil  the  power  of  communicating  information 
orally,  is  a  well-paid  profession  among  a  clasp  of 
Hindoos  called  hatliahs.  1  have  been  present  at 
an  assembly  where  300  males,  and  more  than  1(10 
females  behind  the  purdah,  were  listening  to  an 
eloquent  discourse  in  Bengali  by  a  kathak  for 
one  hour  and  a  half ;  and  during  that  time,  the 
attention  was  so  profound,  that  the  dropping  of  a 
pice  could  be  heard.  Nor  arc  the  popular MOg* 
of  Bengalis  sung  at  the>e  assemblies  always  con- 
fined to  subjects  of  love  and  religion,  they  oc- 
casionally touch  on  politics;  for  instance,  on  the 
appointment  of  indigo  planters  as  honorary  magis- 
trates, strong  feelings  of  indignation  were  excited 
among  natives,  but  especially  among  ryots.  A 
common  remark  was,  ic  rahhuh  sc  bhukhak.  the 
man  appointed  our  protector  is  our  devourcr:  or, 
in  the  language  of  English-speaking  natives,  the 
wolf  is  appointed  the  guardian  of  the  flock.  This 
remark  was  made  to  me  frequently  ;  those  feel- 
ings found  vent  in  song,  i  heard  one  of  these 
songs  condemnatory  of  planters  as  magistrate?, 
set  to  music,  and  sung  with  enthusiasm  by  a  ban" 
of  native  singers  in  the  Kishnaghur  district. 
(  Translation  put  in.)  I  have  mislaid  the  original- 
It^!).  J 'resident.]  Are  we  to  understand,  then, 
that  from  the  vernacular  publications  you  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  perusing,  as  well  as  from 
conversations  you  have  had  with  natives,  the  dis- 
like to  indigo  cultivation  is  not  of  recent  origin  f 
—  To  my  certain  knowledge,  the  vernacular 
press  has  for  16  years  at  least,  been  assailing  the. 
evils  lntelv  expressed  bv  the  ryots.  In  a  visit  1 
made  to  Kishnaghur  in' 1842,  'l  found  the  same 

complaints 
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complaints  as  arc  now  made ;  and  in  a  corre- 
spondence I  had  in  1844  with  a  Kishnaghur  mis- 
sionary, the  came  objections  as  others  lately 
brought  forward,  were  then  urged  bv  him. 

1630.  Do  you  recollect  the  precise  nature  of 
those  complaints  ? — Such  as,  "  The  ryot  is  caught 
in  the  planter's  net,  and  from  20  beeghas,  even 
in  a  good  season,  the  ryot  could  not  make  more 
than  15  rupees ;  he  then  becomes  plunged  into 
debt,  and  eventually  becomes  a  perfect  slave  to 
the  indigo  planter,  not  being  able  to  liquidate  his 
debt*." 

1631.  But,  in  your  visit  in  1844,  do  you  recol- 
lect any  precise  complaints  being  made  to  you, 
not  by  third  parties,  but  by  the  ryots  themselves? 
— I  was  not  then  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
language  to  get  direct  information  from  the  ryot ; 
but  I  heard  only  one  opinion,  which  was,  that 
the  system  was  oppressive,  and  the  source  of 
much  secret  discontent  among  the  ryots. 

1632.  Can  you  state  in  what  subsequent  years 
you  have  paid  visits  to  Kishnaghur? — I  visited 
Kishnaghur  generally,  on  an  average,  once  a  year, 
Laving  to  go  to  the  district  every  18  months 
to  a  missionary  conference;  and  I  never  heard 
anything  but  one  loud  and  unanimous  voice  con- 
demnatory to  the  ryotti  system  of  indigo  planting. 
This  I  beard  from  missionaries  and  natives. 

1633.  On  the  occasion  of  these  visits  did  you 
remain  at  the  Sudder  station,  or  did  you  go  into 
the  interior? — I  generally  went  into  the  interior. 

1634.  Mr.  Fergusson."^  Are  you  aware  that 
exactly  the  same  complaints  were  made  50  years 
ago  ? — It  is  im]>o«isible  now  to  ascertain,  because 
the  English  papers  of  that  day,  which  I  have 
consulted,  but  of  which  very  few  now  remain, 
■were  in  the  interest  of  the  great  mercantile 
establishments,  and  like  the  Anglo-Tndian  press 
of  the  present  day,  carefully  suppressed  all  facts 
reflecting  discredit  on  the  English;  while  it  is 
only  40  years  since  the  vernacular  press,  under 
the  auspices  of  Ram  Mohun  Roy,  started  as  a 
power  in  the  country. 

1635.  Mr.  Temple]  Did  vou  ever  see  the 
statistical  reports  of  Dr.  Francis  Buchanan  on  the 
districts  of  Dinagepore,  Rungporc,  and  Purnea? 
— I  have  carefully  studied  them  as  some  of  the 
most  valuable  statistical  documents  that  have 
ever  been  published ;  but  I  understand  that 
Mr.  Montgomery  Martin,  the  editor,  has  not  pub- 
lished all  in  full! 

1636.  Mr.  Ferguxtan.]  But  there  was  a  copy 
of  the  Dinagepore  Report  published  in  Calcutta, 
which  is  accurate,  and  which  contains  the  remarks 
on  indigo  to  which  I  refer,  and  in  which  it  is 
stated  that  the  complaints  are  consequent  on  the 
dishonest  and  fraudulent  nature  of  the  natives ; 
do  you  not  recollect  that  report? — Yes,  but  at 
the  time  when  those  reports  were  compiled, 
indigo  cultivation  was  only  about  20  years  estab- 
lished by  Europeans,  and  competition  in  the  trade 
was  not  likely  at  that  early  period,  or  1805,  to 
have  led  to  the  results  of  later  years, 

1637.  When  you  were  on  your  visit  to  the 
Upper  Provinces  did  you  inquire  into  the  system 
and  practice  of  indigo  planting  there  ? — I  did,  in 
connexion  with  inquiries  I  made  as  to  why,  in 
the  Benares  district,  a  security  of  tenure  was 
given  to  the  ryot  under  the  permanent  settle- 
ment, which  did  not  exist  in  Bengal  and  Bchar. 
I  received  much  information  on  the  subject  from 
Mr.  E.  A.  Reade,  and  he,  having  thoroughly 
studied  the  question,  informed  me  that  the  security 
of  tenure  obtained  for  the  ryot  by  Jonathan 
Duncan  gave  the  ryot  great  power  of  protection 


against  the  planter  or  the  zemindar ;  I  was  told,  jteT< 
also,  that  the  Benares  ryot  was  a  more  honest     J,  Ziom 

person  than  the  ryot  of  Bengal,  and  had  the   

courage  to  defend  himself  when  oppressed.    I     la  jM 
was  also  informed  that  in  the  North-Western  i8b"o. 
Provinces  and  Bchar  the  indigo  planter  gives  a 
fair  price  for  the  land,  and  takes  all  the  risk  of 
the  crop. 

1638.  President]  Are  you  aware  that  the 
revenue  of  Benares  is,  like  that  of  the  Lower 
Provinces,  settled  in  perpetuity  ? — Yes. 

1639.  Mr.  Fergtuson.]  Did  you  hear  any  com- 
plaints against  indigo  or  indigo  planters  in  the 
north-west  ? — I  had  no  opportunity  to  make  par- 
ticular inquiries  on  the  subject,  but,  as  far  as 
I  could  incidentally  learn,  the  system  seemed  to 
be  pursued  in  a  different  way  from  what  it  is  in 
Bengal. 

1640.  But  if  the  system  is  the  same  in  the 
North-Western  Provinces  as  in  Bengal,  is  it  not 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  complaints  in 
Bengal  are  in  consequence  of  the  less  truthful 
and  honest  nature  of  the  Bengalis,  whereby  they 
do  not  fulfil  their  engagements  ? — I  believe  there 
is  a  great  waut  of  truthfulness  and  straightfor- 
wardness among  the  Bengali  peasantry,  yet  still 
I  believe  the  system  of  indigo  planting  to  be 
oppressive ;  but  I  believe,  too,  that  it  would  be 
utterly  impossible  to  carry  out  the  ryotti  indigo 
system  among  a  brave  and  martial  peasantry  like 
that  in  the  North- Western  Provinces. 

1641.  But  are  you  in  a  position  to  say  whether 
the  system  in  the  North-Western  Provinces  is 
identical  with  that  of  Bengal  ? — I  can't  say ;  as 
I  stated  before,  I  merely  heard  incidentally  of 
the  system  of  the  Lower  Provinces. 

1642.  Baboo  Chunder  Mohun  Chatterjee.]  You 
have  stated  that  the  Benares  ryots  have  courage 
enough  to  defend  themselves ;  "do  you  not  think 
that  on  that  account  the  planters  there  dare  not 
oppress  the  ryots  as  they  do  in  Lower  Bengal  ? — 
The  remark  made  to  me  by  an  official  in  Benares 
was,  that  if  a  planter  in  the  North- Western  Pro- 
vinces attempted  half  the  oppression  laid  to  the 
charge  of  the  Bengal  planter,  his  head  would  be 
at  the  bottom  of  a  well  in  a  very  short  time. 

1643.  Mr.  Sale.]  It  appears  to  bo  your  opinion 
that  a  great  part  of  the  oppression  which  you 
believe  to  exist  in  the  Lower  Provinces,  is  attri- 
butable to  the  cowardice  of  the  Bengali  ryot; 
how  do  you  account  for  the  recent  general  resist- 
ance to  the  demands  of  the  planter  by  the  indigo 
ryots  ? — I  do  not  attribute  the  oppression  wholly 
to  the  cowardice  of  the  ryots,  but  1  believe  the 
continual  sufferance  of  it  to  be  attributable  to 
that  cause.  I,  for  instance,  have  found  in  my 
connexion  as  a  missionary  with  Christian  con- 
gregations, that  the  spirit  of  freedom  imparted  by 
Christianity  has  led  Christian  villagers  to  com- 
plain and  vindicate  their  rights  against  their 
countrymen,  who  were  oppressing  them;  and 
had  the  ryots  a  feeling  of  independence,  they 
would  bring  the  ffomashta'e  extortions  in  every 
case  to  the  notice  of  the  planters,  so  that,  at  any 
rate,  the  planter  would  not  he,  as  he  now  is  in 
various  cases,  unacquainted  with  what  goes  on 
at  a  distance  from  the  factory.  To  my  know- 
ledge, the  ryots  have  for  many  years  complained 
of  the  factory  system,  but  it  is  the  last  straw  that 
breaks  the  camel's  back ;  the  rise  in  prices,  the 
increased  value  of  labour,  the  ferment  of  mind 
produced  by  recent  political  events  in  India, 
together  with  the  sympathy  which  is  increasing 
between  the  educated  natives  and  the  masses, 
has  led  to  the  late  movement.     1  believe  the 
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ReT.  vtrwannas  of  the  magistrate  (Mr.  Eden)  have 
J.  Long,    been  ouly  the  occasion  that  has  brought  matters 

  to  a  crisis,  and  showed  the  ryots  that  it  was  the 

l«  June     w'8n  °*       Government  to  deal  impartially  with 

i860.       the  question. 

1644.  Siuce  the  recent  excitement  arose,  have 
you  had  any  opportunities  of  conversing  with  the 
ryots  from  indigo  districts,  aud  what  use  have 
you  made-  of  them? — About  five  or  six  weeks 
ago  a  body  of  ryots  from  Kishnaghur  called  on 
me,  stating  in  the  strongest  language  their  com- 
plaints about  the  indigo  planting  system,  and  that 
the  Government  officials  were  siding  with  the 

} dan  tors  aud  were  the  planters' guests,  that  there- 
ore  they  had  no  hope  of  redress  in  the  Mofussil. 
Feeliug  the  case  to  be  a  difficult  one,  and  nbhor- 
ing  the  cliaracter  of  a  |K>Iitieal  person,  1  con- 
sulted with  four  or  five  missionaries  of  different 
denominations  what  was  to  be  done  in  this  emer- 
gency ;  we  all  felt,  that  as  ministers  of  the  Gospel, 
we  could  not  turu  the  ryote  out  of  the  house 
without  listening  to  their  complaints,  and  without 
endeavouring  to  calm  their  minds  and  placing 
ourselves  in  the  position  of  peace-makers.  We 
heard  the  case  and  advised  them  to  submit  to 
the  law,  above  all,  not  to  resist,  not  even,  to  use 
my  own  expression,  to  lift  their  little  finger 
against  a  planter,  but  that  thev  should  appeal  to 
the  authorities  in  Calcutta.  These  men,  about 
50  in  number,  went  with  1,200  ryots,  as  I  under- 
stand, and  presented  a  petition  to  the  Lieutenant 
Governor ;  these  soon  after  returned  to  their 
own  district;  lately  another  ImkIv  of  ryots  came 
to  mc,  but  I  purposely  avoided  having  any  com- 
munication with  them  lest  I  should  be  considered 
a  prompter  of  evidence,  i  beg  here  to  say  on 
behalf  of  myself  that  1  have  endeavoured  to  use 
my  influence  with  the  ryots  on  the  side  of  peace 
and  good  order.  I  assured  them  that  the  inten- 
tion of  Government  was  to  do  justice  to  all 
parties. 

1645.  As  far  as  your  proceedings  arc  concerned, 
and  so  far  as  the  proceedings  of  others  have  come 
under  your  own  personal  knowledge,  have  you 
any  reason  to  believe  that  influence  has  been  ex- 
erted over  the  ryots  with  a  view  to  giving  the 
evidence  they  may  be  likely  to  deliver  before  this 
Commission  any  particular  turn  ?— None,  1  be- 
lieve. I  have' heard  the  evidence  of  the  ryots 
given  before  this  Commission,  and  it  is  on  the 
whole  substantiating  the  same  style  of  complaint 
as  what  I  have  been  hearing  of  and  reading 
in  Bengali  newspapers  for  the  last  16  years. 
The  only  difference  w  that  the  ryot's  feelings 
have  been  cxcecdinslv  embittered  bv  the  working 
of  a  clause  introduced  by  Mr.  >V  ilson  into  the 
late  Indigo  Act  which  renders  the  ryot  respon- 
sible for  the  old  balances,  and  the  working  of  this 
clause  in  the  law  has  led  to  a  more  serious  state 
of  exasperation  of  the  ryot's  mind,  and  to  a  state 
of  feeling  among  the  natives  at  large,  stronger 
agaiust  certain  classes  of  the  English  than  I  have 
»ccn  even  durihg  the  mutiny ;  hence  a  general 
impression  among  the  natives  is,  that  when  the 
intetesta  of  the  planter  and  the  ryot  come  into 
collision,  the  interests  of  the  ryot  would  bo  sa- 
crificed by  the  local  authorities  to  those  of  the 
planter,  and  that  wherever  a  magistrate  was  dis- 
posed to  do  his  duty  it  would  lead  to  a  demand 
from  certain  influential  parties  for  his  removal. 

1646.  Baboo  Vkmuler  Mohun  Chattrrjee.']  Have 
the  zemindars  had  anything  to  do  with  the  present 
excited  state  of  the  ryots,  and  their  refusal  to  sow 
indigo,  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge  and  belief? 
— I  see  a  good  many*  zemindars  in  Calcutta,  and 


during  the  last  cold  weather  I  lived  a  good  deal 
among  zemindars  in  the  Mofussil,  awav  from 
Europeans,  and  it  is  my  conviction  that  the  ze- 
mindars as  a  body  arc  too  inach  afraid  of  the  reac- 
tive influence  the  indigo  question  may  have  on 
the  rent  question  to  take  any  active  part  in  h, 
I  have  invariably  found  the  zemindars  of  Bengal, 
as  a  class,  hostile  to  any  movement  which  would 
secure  cither  knowledge,  freedom  of  thought,  or 
freedom  of  action  for  the  ryota, 

1647.  Air.  Ferguuon.]  Have  yon  found  die 
same  feeling  as  described  in  your  last  answer  to 
exist  on  the  iwrt  of  the  zemindar,  also  to  exirt  on 
the  part  of  the  planter  ? — I  am  better  acquainted 
with  zemindars  than  with  planters,  but  as  far  as 
the  planter  is  a  zemindar  his  |iosition  has  the  ten- 
dency to  the  same  feeling  except  when  counter- 
acted by  higher  principles, 

1648.  Mr.  TempUJ]  Previous  to  the  past  ex- 
citement were  the  zemindars  within  your  know- 
ledge and  experience  generally  liostile  to  the 
planters,  and  it  so  how  was  that  hostility  evinced? 
— Not  having  lived  in  an  indigo  district,  I  could 
not  give  an  answer  from  personal  observation; 
but  I  believe  that  on  the  whole  the  native  zemin- 
dar is  a  greater  check  upon  the  oppression  of  the 
ryots  by  pomasJitas  than  a  foreigner  can  be. 

1649.  But  has  the  zemindar  the  same  interest 
as  a  planter  would  have  in  preventing  any  oppres- 
sion upon  the  ryots?— The  planter,  as  a  bird  of 
passage  in  this  country,  is  mueh  in  the  position 
of  a  rack-renter  upon  Irish  estates,  who  sacrifice 
the  future  to  realise  present  advantages,  whereas 
the  zemindar  and  his  family  have  a  permanent 
stake  in  the  country.  According  to  theory,  tic 
planter  from  his  training  and  habits  as  an  English- 
man, ought  to  be  superior  to  a  zemindar,  hut  the 
testimony  borne  throughout  in  the  Aborigine* 
Protection  Committee  Keport  of  the  Hon*  of 
Commons  has  established  the  fact  that  throughout 
the  world  wherever  the  Anglo-Saxon  colnoirts 
came  into  contact  with  natives,  the  natives  were 
either  extirpated  or  reduced  to  serfdom. 

1650.  Mr.  FeryiutsonJ]  But  the  planter  doc* 
not  suck  the  orange,  throw  it  away,  and  embark 
on  board  ship.  It  must  be  his  interest  to  leave 
it  full  to  enable  him  to  get  a  good  price  for  the 
factory,  and  sell  what  he  possesses.  Is  not  this 
the  case  ?— Yes,  as  far  as  the  buildings  and  the 
immediate  propertv  is  concerned,  bnt  1  never 
heard  but  one  opiuiou  as  to  the  system,  that, 
though  the  iudigo  planting  benefited"  the  planter, 
his  relatives,  and  tlie  factory  servants,  it  tended 
to  the  ]>auperizatiou  of  the  ryot  If  men's  in- 
terests and  their  duty  coincided,  we  would  have 
had  no  slavery,  because  oppression  is  against  a 
man's  interest,"  yet  the  history  of  the  world  shows 
the  op]>oeitc. 

163 1.  Mr.  Salf.1  But  under  a  fair  system,  with 
equitable  laws  and  an  efficient  police,  do  you  not 
think  it  jwssible  tliat  an  Englishman  may  so  con- 
duct himself  aa  not  only  to  carry  on  trade  suc- 
cessfully, but  also  to  secure  the  affection  of  the 
ryot  ? — Most  decidedly  so,  but  planters  them- 
selves have  told  me  that  under  the  ryotti  sys- 
tem of  indigo1  cultivation  it  was  almost  impoi- 
aible  to  secure  both  the  prosperity  of  the  factory 
and  that  of  the  rvots  in  Bengal.    I  have,  in  f»**> 

v  ~  •  a* 

heard  stronger  complaints  against  the  indigo  sys- 
tem from  planters  themselves  than  from  anv  other 
class,  but  they  were  involved  in  it,  and  did  pot 
see  their  way  out ;  hence  I  believe  various  indigo 
planters  secretly  sympathise  with  the  present 
movement  for  reform  of  the  indigo  system. 
1652.  Mx.  Temple.]  But  have youneTerkcown 
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any  planter  who,  under  the  ryotti  system,  managed 
to  keep  the  ryot*  content  ? — Never.  I  should 
consider  it  an*  impossibility  under  the  present 
aystem. 

1653.  But  have  you  known  of  just  and  con- 
siderate planters  try,  and  fail  in  this  respect? — 
Yes,  bat  as  in  the  police,  educational,  and  other 
systems,  men  find  they  cannot,  as  individual)),  re- 
form a  system. 

1654.  ' Do  you  consider  on  the  whole  that  the 
feeling  of  the  ryot  is  at  the  present  time  favourable 
towards  the  Government  ? — Throughout  Tndia  the 
peasant  does  not  look  to  the  supreme  authority ; 
nis  government  is  the  next  magistrate  or  local 
authority ;  and  the  working  of  tbe  present  Act 
htm  created  a  feeling  among  all  ryots,  I  have  come 
in  contact  with,  ol  bitter  hostility  towards  the 
ruling  authorities  generally. 

1655.  But  several  witnesses,  missionaries  re- 
siding in  the  indigo  district!),  have  stated  their 
opinion  to  the  fact  that  one  reason  of  the  ryot's 
recusancy  during  the  present  year  was  a  belief 
that  at  least  the  authorities  were  on  their  side 
and  against  the  planters.  Do  von  concur  in  that 
opinion  ? — I  believe  the  remarks  of  the  mission- 
aries and  others  refer  to  the  state  of  opinion  pre- 
vious to  the  passing  of  the  Act,  but  the  working 
of  the  Act  has  very  much  changed  that  state  of 
feeling. 

1656.  But.  in  what  particular  respect  has  na- 
tive opinion  been  influenced  unfavourably  by  the 
•working  of  the  Act,  i.  e.,  what  particular  part  of 
tbe  process  is  it  they  complain  of? — From  what 
I  have  heard  directly  from  natives  themselves, 
and  from  what  I  have  seen  of  their  own  letters, 
they  complain  that  the  statements  of  advances  on 
tbe"  part  of  the  factory  are  generally  taken  for 
granted  bv  the  magistrates  without  due  and  care- 
ful inquiry  as  to  whether  they  are  real,  fictitious, 
or  exaggerated,  and  one  point  that  now  ami  in 
former  times  has  been  constantly  and  bitterly 
complained  of,  is  that  when  the  officials  go  out  to 
decide  cases  between  the  ryot  and  the  planter, 
these  officials  spend  much  of  their  time  with  the 
planters,  and  in  societv  where  they  arc  likely  to 
hear  only  one  side  of  the  question. 

1657.  But  has  not  the  fact  of  inquiry  being  or- 
dered had  a  pacifying  effect  on  the  minds  of  the 
ryots  you  have  met  with  ? — Yes,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, because  they  feel  that  the  attention  of  the 
authorities  is  directed  towards  them. 

1658.  PreridenL]  Is  it  your  opinion  that  ryots 
clearly  understand  the  object  of  this  Commission, 
viz.,  that  it  is  not  one  for  redress  of  individual 
grievances? — Thev  did  not  at  first,  and  hence  the 
Socking  down  to  Calcutta  of  so  many  of  the  ryots 
some  time  ago. 

1659.  Mr.  Temple.']  But  when  commenting  on 
the  recent  Act,  have  the  ryots  understood  its  tem- 
porary character  ? — No,  they  do  not.  Ninety-five 
per  cent,  of  them  cannot  read,  and  the  fear  of  the 
higher  class  of  natives  is  tliat  the  Act  may  be  per- 
manent. This  feeling  descends  to  and  influences 
the  lower  classes. 

1660.  Have  the  ryots  understood  that,  before 
enforcing  the  recent  Act,  the  authorities  and  the 
planters  used  every  persuasion  to  induce  the  ryots 
to  sow  according  to  engagement,  and  that  even 
men  in  jail  had  the  option  allowed  them  of  being 
set  free,  on  sowing  indigo;  has  the  consideration 
thus  evinced  had  any  effect  on  the  ryots  ? — Yes, 
hut  the  feeling  of  distrust,  generated  by  the  recent 
conduct  of  the  local  authorities  in  carrying  out 
the  Act  has,  to  a  great  extent,  neutralised  the 
eflert  of  this. 
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1661.  Then  do  you  consider  that  in  the  recent  ReT« 
proceedings,  at  least,  a  full  consideration  has  been 

shown  to  the  interest  of  the  planters?— My  view   

from  all  I  have  known  on  the  question  is,  as  I      12  June 
expressed  it  to  an  official  lately,  that  the  clauses  l*6o. 
added  at  Mr.  Wilson's  instigation,  made  the  Act 
essentially  a  slave  law,  and  that  in  fact  the  work- 
ing of  it  amount*  to  an  attempt  to  sow  indigo  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

1662.  When  ryots  make  general  complaints, 
such  as  you  have  described,  regarding  the  system 
of  indigo  planting,  have  you  known  any  instances 
in  which  exaggeration  has  been  made  on  a 
foundation  of  truth,  or  has  the  complaint  been 
merely  an  invention  ? — From  my  own  experience 
of  the  ryots,  1  have  considerable  distrust  of  ryots' 
evidence  where  their  personal  interests  are  con- 
cerned ;  but  their  statements  on  this  question, 
coming  from  such  a  wide-spread  variety  of  tests, 
in  regard  to  which  there  could  be  no  possible 
collusion,  are  eorrol>orated  so  much  by  what  is 
ami  has  long  been  known  of  the  indigo  system  as 
being  a  non-paying  system,  which  therefore  can 
only  be  carried'on  by  coercing  the  ryots;  and  also 
on  the  grounds  that  the  general  statements  they 
have  made  coincide  with  what  has  been  known  of 
indigo  districts  during  the  last  16  or  20  years,  that 
1  do  not  believe  that  the  general  statements  made 
by  the  ryots  against  indigo  are  exaggerated. 

1663.  Mr.  Fi'nj usaon.]  Do  you  believe  that  the 
statements  of  the  ryots  a*  to  outrages  on  women, 
destruction  of  houses,  &e.  are  generally  cor- 
rect, which  statements  we  were  informed  had  been 
made  in  your  house  ?  — I  certainly  was  informed  by 
various  respectable  natives  of  the  ease  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Bomwetsch.  It  was  the  subject  of 
general  conversation  at  the  time,  and  excited 
strong  feelings  of  indignation  among  the  natives. 
When  the  man  related  in  my  verandah  the 
account  to  Mr.  Bomwetsch,  I  was  not  listening, 
being  occupied  with  something  else.  1  had  heard 
the  account  previously  in  Calcutta,  but  1  did  not 
tax  my  memory  with  the  names  of  persons  or 
places,  as  1  felt  we  had  to  inquire  about  a  sys- 
tem, and  we  might  have  a  good  man  working  a 
bad  system,  and  a  bad  man  working  a  good 
system.  For  instance,  if  it  could  be  dmvvii  that 
in  a  certain  district  there  were  four  or  five  mis- 
sionaries guilty  of  unmoral  practices,  this  would 
not  prove  that  the  missionary  system  was  bad ; 
and  so  with  alleged  immoral  practices  of  planters 
as  bearing  on  the  planting  system.  I,  of  course, 
can  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  this,  any  more 
than  I  can  have  of  many  vices  in  society,  whether 
European  or  Native,  which  are  deeds  of  darkness, 
and  done  in  darkness.  But  mingly  freely  with 
natives  of  all  classes,  I  have  been  obliged  to  hear 
such  charges,  and  there  is  ho  question  that  the 
occasional  occurrences  of  outrages,  is  a  general 
belief  of  the  natives,  and  tends  to  make  indigo 
planting  odious. 

1664.  Did  you  not  give  the  tale  circulation 
as  an  individual  instance  of  a  general  practice 
among  planters,  and  did  you  believe  that  instance, 
to  be  true  ? — Not  as  an  individual  instance 
of  a  general  practice,  though  I  have  been  ac- 
quainted of  late  years  with  various  facta  relating 
to  outrages  ;  I  am  glad  to  acknowledge,  however, 
that  there  is  a  great  improvement  in  the  morals 
of  indigo  planters.  That  such  things  should  be 
of  occasional  occurrence  in  a  certain  state  of 
society  is  not  surprising  ;  from  the  respectability 
and  integrity  of  mv  informants,  I  find  it  morally 
impossible  to  disbelieve  it ;  I  have  no  inclination 
to  blacken  the  character  of  my  countrymen. 

M  2  1665.  Mr. 
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1665.  Mr.  Fergusson.}  You  have  resided  a  good 
deal  of  late  about  10  miles  south  of  Calcutta  ;  do 
you  know  anything  about  the  salt  manufactory  a 
few  miles  further  south,  say  at  Tunilook? — No, 
nothing  of  Tunilook.  It  is  a  long  way  oft";  in 
fact  a  day  and  a  half  s  journey  from  my  residence 
at  Thakoorpukur. 

1666.  AV  ould  you  be  surprised  to  be  told  that 
more  oppression  is  practised  on  the  moluugheea 
or  salt  ryots,  than  what  you  have  stated  to  be 
practised  on  the  indigo  ryots  in  Kiahnaghur? — I 
believe  oppression  is  the  normal  rule  in  Bengal, 
but  I  can  know  nothing  of  the  molunghccs. 

1667.  Do  you  consider  generally  that  natives  are 
fit  to  be  trusted  with  magisterial  powers  in  the 
interior  of  the  country,more  especially  where  there 
are  many  Europeans  located? — Yes,  a  certain  class 
of  natives ;  and  I  think  that  for  the  sake  of  im- 
partial justice  to  the  native  individuals  of  that 
class,  morally  as  well  as  intellectually  qualified, 
they  ought  to  be  appointed  in  due  proportion, 
otherwise  the  antagonism  of  race,  which  is  on  the 
increase  in  India,  will  render  it  very  difficult  to 

§et  an  impartial  administration  of  justice  between 
ic  Europeans  and  natives,  if  magisterial  autho- 
rity is  confined  only  to  the  dominant  race ;  be- 
eidea  the  exclusion  of  natives  from  magisterial 
offices,  would  hereafter  create  very  serious  jwli- 
tical  hostility  to  the  Government. 

1668.  Baboo  Ckundee  Mohun  Chatterjec]  If 
the  European  planters  were  subject  to  the  same 
laws  and  equal  punishment  with  the  natives  of 
the  country  by  the  Mofussil  authorities,  would 


they  not  be  deterred  from  committing  affrays, 
kidnapping  people,  and  other  unlawful  acts  /— 
As  a  matter  of  justice  there  should  be  but  one 
law  of  moral  equity  for  the  European  and  the 
native ;  but  unless  the  European  officials  appointed 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  natives  and  their 
language,  and  able  to  judge  for  themselves,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  interpreters,  the  danger  is 
that  natives  would  have  little  chance  of  justice 
when  their  interests  were  brought  into  collision 
with  those  of  Europeans,  and  that  many  Euro- 
pean officials  might  be  tempted  to  carry  out  the 
maxim,  "  Our  own  countrymen,  right  or  wrong.* 

1669.  Mr.  Temple.]  Then  do  you  consider  that 
the  European  would  have  nothing  to  fear,  if  he 
was  subject  to  the  Mofussil  courts,  but  on  the 
contrary,  the  fear  would  be  for  the  ryote;  is  that 
your  opinion  ? — Yes,  but  all  would  depend  on  the 
constitution  of  the  court,  and  the  administration 
of  the  law. 

1670.  President.]  Arc  we  clearly  to  under- 
stand that  it  is  your  opinion  that  if  Europeans 
were  subjected  to  the  local  courte,  they  would  be 
more  prone  to  oppression,  and  less  amenable  to 
reason  than  they  are  now ;  or  in  other  words, 
that  having  to  look  to  the  local  authorities  alone, 
their  powers  would  be  increased  ? — In  indigo 
districts  there  is  not  a  due  admixture  of  native 
and  EurojMian  magistrates  ;  and  I  don't  think  im- 
partial injustice  would  be  likely  to  be  adminis- 
tered were  there  only  European  officials,  or  that 
the  natives  would  have  confidence  in  the  equity 
of  their  administration. 


Reverend  G.  G.  Cutiibekt,  >r.  A.,  Secretary  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  Calcutta, 

called  in  ;  and  Examined  on  oath. 


Rev.  G.  G.  1671.  President.']  Have  you  ever  resided  in  or 
Cutkbert.     visited  any  indigo  districts  ( — Yes,  I  resided  for 

  nearly  a  year,  1846-47,  in  the  Kishnagur  district, 

and  have' visited  the  same  district  nearly  every 
year  since  1847. 

1672.  During  that  period  did  you  have  any  op- 
portunities of  ascertaining  the  working  of  the 


in  a  discussion  on  the  cultivation,  and,  if  so,  state 
what  led  you  to  do  so  ? — Yes,  in  the  year  1856. 
What  immediately  led  to  the  discussion  at  that 
time  was  a  violent  and  abusive  attack  by  a  cer- 
tain planter  upon  me  and  others  for  statements 
incorrectly  rei»oitcd  to  have  been  made  at  a 
Missionary  Conference  in  Calcutta ;  but  previous 


indigo  system,  and  becoming  acquainted  with  the  to  that  time  I  had  felt  compelled  by  a  con- 
feelings  of  the  indigo  ryots? — I  had  some  oppor-  scicntious  feeling  of  desire  of  duty  to  help  people 
tunity  ;  first,  by  residing  for  nearly  a  year  at  an  in  distress,  to  take  an  interest  in  the  subject.  I 
indigo  factory,  where  1  saw  the  work  going  on,  may  mention  here  that  in  my  annual  visits  to  the 
and  met  several  indigo  planters  with  whom  1  had  Kishnaghur  district,  as  I  stopped  at  the  various 
a  good  deal  of  conversation  on  the  subject ;  and  mission  stations,  the  ryots,  chiefly  Christians, 


next  by  hearing  statements  from  the  ryots  when 
visiting  the  district ;  also  from  the  testimony  of 
several  of  our  missionaries  residing  in  those  dis- 
tricts, who  constantly  communicate  with  me. 

1673.  Did  vou  then  collect  any  facts  which 
might  lead  yon  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  whether 
the  cultivation  of  indigo  was  profitable  or  unpn> 


hearing  there  was  a  Sahib  from  Calcutta  there, 
used  to  come  and  state  their  grievances  arising 
from  indigo.  This  was  done  from  year  to  year, 
and  I  was  implored  bv  the  people  to  try  and  do 
something  for  their  relief.  I  told  them  again  and 
again  that  I  had  no  power  to  help  them,  but  they 
did  uot  seem  disiiosed  to  believo  it.    Mr  mis- 


fitable  to  the  ryot,  liked  or  disliked  by  hiin  ? —    sionary  friends  also  urged  me  to  do  something 
'  either  with  influential  parties  here,  or  through 

the  press.  Thus  partly  constrained  by  niy  own 
feelings,  and  partly  by  the  urgent  entreaties  of 
both  these  parties,  I  was  anxious  to  do  something, 
if  possible. 

1676.  Mr.  Temple.]  In  1856  was  there  anv 
excitement  among  the  ryots  similar  to  that  which 


The  opinion  that  I  have  been  led  to  form  from 
what  1  have  seen  and  heard  in  my  hearing  on 
many  occasions  by  ryots  is,  that  indigo  cultiva- 
tion is  decidedly  "disliked  by  them,  and  is  also 
unprofitable,  and  that  on  various  grounds. 

1674.  What  do  you  believe  to  be  the  causes  of 
that  dislike  ? — It  is  dislike,  jrartly  on  account  of 
its  being  unprofitable  when  compared  with  other 
crops;  partly  because  the  people  arc  compelled 
to  cultivate  against  their  will,  partly  because  they 
are  subjected  to  several  exactions  and  oppressions 
from  the  agents  of  the  factory ;  and  partly  be- 


now  prevails? — Not  by  any  means  bo  great 
1677.  Was  there  the  same  discontent  ?— Yes, 


much  the  same,  but  it  was  not  so  plainly  i 
fested  by  open  acta. 

1678.  When  you  first  became  acquainted  with 


cause  it  deprives  them  of  a  great  deal  of  their  the  country  in  1846,  was  there  the  same  feeling? 
freedom  of  action.  These  causes  arc  gathered  — Yes,  1  believe  there  was  a  feeling  of  hatred  to 
from  my  visits  in  indigo  districts,  and  from  what    the  cultivation  of  indigo. 

I  have  heard  among  the  ryots.  1679.  Then  the  feeling  has  always  been  the 

1675.  Did  you  not,  some  years  ago,  take  part   same  since  you  were  first  acquainted  with  the 

country  ? 
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country  ? — I  think  it  has  been  always  much  the 
same ;  but  it  appears  to  be  more  intense  now, 
ise  it  has  been  exhibited  by  open  demon- 


1680.  Mr.  Sale.']  With  regard  to  the  discussion 
in  1856,  it  lias  been  repeatedly  asserted  in  certain 
newspapers  that  you  made  an  assertion  that  every 
chest  of  indigo  was  stained  with  blood ;  did  you 
make  such  a  statement,  and  would  you,  on  fur- 
ther reflection,  adhere  to  it? — I  did  not  make 
that  statement  as  my  own,  but  repeated  an 
anecdote  which  was  told  to  me  by  a  friend  to 
show  that  it  was  not  missionaries  only  that  heard 
things  about  indigo  manufacture.  The  sentiment 
was  that  of  a  gentleman  who  had  once  been  a 
planter  himself.  It  is  this  (Mr.  Cuthbert  here 
read  a  note  from  page  10  of  the  second  part  of 
his  printed  statements  on  indigo  planters  and 
ryots). 

1681.  During  your  visits  to  Kishnaghur,  had 
you  occasion  to  remark  that  the  indigo  ryots  were 
better  housed,  or  better  clothed,  than  other 
ryots  ? — Many  of  the  estates  in  Kishnaghur  arc 
indigo  estates.  As  far  as  I  ever  observed,  with 
the  exception  of  persons  immediately  connected 
with  the  factory  (I  mean  the  paid  servants),  the 
ryots  generally  are  not  better  off  than  other 
ryots. 

1682.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  was  no 
improvement  visible  to  the  eye,  such  as  would 
strike  any  person  passing  through  the  villages  ? — 
I  have  not  observed  such. 

1683.  Mr.  Temple.']  Within  the  last  14  years, 
have  you  observed  any  material  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  the  indigo  ryots? — I  do  not  wish 
to  speak  positively,  but  my  impression  is  that 
there  has  been  a  deterioration  instead  of  an  im- 
provement. In  travelling  through  the  district 
from  time  to  time,  1  have  thought  I  observed  a 
diminution,  if  not  in  the  number,  at  least  in  the 
size  and  appearances  of  the  village*. 

1684.  Ilavc  you  formed  a  clear  idea  of  the 
points  now  at  issue  between  the  planter  and  the 
ryots,  and  can  you  suggest  any  change  in  the 
system  ? — I  consider  the  main  point  at  issue  to 
be  whether  the  cultivation  should  be  free  or 
forced,  and  as  to  changes,  I  would  suggest,  first, 
that  the  voluntary  character  of  the  cultivation 
should  be  secured  by  law.  Next,  that  contracts 
with  ryots,  if  made  at  all,  should  be  made  for 
very  short  periods,  say  one  or  two  years.  Thirdly, 
that  planters  should  be  content  "with  less  profit 
than  at  present,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  allow  the 
ryots  a  better  remuneration  for  their  labour. 
Further,  that  planters  should  cultivate  other 
crops  as  well  as  indigo,  the  profits  of  which  would 
make  up  for  the  diminution  of  the  profits  of 
indigo  cultivating,  as  some  planters  do. 


1685.  Then  arc  the  Commission  clearly  to  un- 
derstand, that  under  the  present  system  the  ryot 
is  not  a  free  agent?— As  a  general  rule,  he  is 
not, 

1686.  Mr.  Temple.]  Then  by  what  means  do 
you  consider  that  the  ryots  have  been  coerced, 
bearing  in  mind  especially  that  the  ryots  are  so 
many  thousands,  and  the  planters  so  few  in  num- 
ber?— Though  many  thousand  ryots  may  be 
connected  with  what  is  called  an  indigo  concern, 
they  are  sub-divided  among  various  out-factories. 
So  there  are  not  so  many  attached  to  each,  and 
they  are  thus  more  easily  coerced  than  they 
would  be  otherwise. 

1687.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  Mr.  Forlong  states  that 
he  has  19,067  cultivating  ryots,  and  I  believe  he 
has  not  got  above  eight  or  nine  European  assist- 
ants ;  how  could  that  body  of  Europeans  coerce 
such  a  body  of  men? — Yes,  but  there  are  about 
32  factories;  and  the  native  agents  would  be  still 
more  likcl  y  to  coerce  or  oppress  than  the  Euro- 
peans. I  should  have  thought  there  were  more 
than  eight  or  nine  European  assistants  over  so 
many  factories. 

1688.  To  each  of  these  32  factories,  would 
there  not  be  a  native  staff  attached,  consisting  of 
a pomashta,  amin,  tahidgir,  peons,  and  so  forth  ? — 
\es. 

1689.  President.]  Within  your  knowledge  and 
observation,  what  has  been  the  general  character 
of  the  planter,  and  what  effect  uo  you  suppose  it 
ought  to  have  had  on  the  cultivation  of  indigo? — 
1  have  met  a  good  many  planters,  and  have  usually- 
found  them  friendly,  hospitable,  and  gentlemanly. 
As  for  their  moral  and  religious  character,  they 
are  very  much  of  the  standard  of  other  Europeans 
in  this  country.  This  refers  to  their  character  as 
members  of  European  society,  but  I  think  a  dis- 
tinction should  be  made  between  men  as  members 
of  what  is  called  society,  and  as  engaged  in  car- 
rying on  a  particular  business.  In  the  former 
character  they  may  appear  faultless,  whilst  in 
carrying  on  their  business  they  may  countenance 
practices,  not  introduced  by  them,  but  such  as 
other  persons  in  the  same  class  of  society  would 
decidedly  condemn. 

1690.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  In  the  same  way  might 
not  Her  Majesty's  Indian  Government  be  con- 
sidered a  good  and  Christian  Government,  but  be 
justly  condemned  by  others  for  carrying  on  the 
opium  trade? — I  suppose  so. 

1691.  Mr.  TemplcJj  But  have  you  not  known 
planters  who  were  just  and  considerate  in  the 
actual  carrying  on  of  their  business  ?  —  The 
planter  I  know  best,  and  have  lived  in  the  same 
house  with,  was,  as  far  as  I  know,  just  and  con- 
siderate ;  he  was  a  young  man  not  very  long  in 
the  country. 

[Commission  adjourned  at  6  r.  at. 


Rer.  O.  G. 
Cuthbert. 

12  JllDC 

i860. 
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1692.  President.]  FIave  you  resided  in,  or 
visited  any  of  the  indigo  distric  ts,  and  enjoyed 
any  facilities  for  observing  the  working  of  the 
indigo  ostein? — I  was  born  in  an  indigo  district, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moorshedabad,  and  lived 
there  up  to  tho  age  of  1 1,  when  I  wcut  to  England, 
and  came  back  when  I  was  17  ;  I  was  engaged 
for  about  four  years  in  tlie  manufacture  of  silk 
and  the  purchase  of  country  produce :  after  that 
I  spent  a  year  in  Mymensing,  at  Serajgunge, 
trading  in  jute.  1  joined  the  missiou  in  1832, 
and  was  ordained  in  18,33,  and  went  back  to 
Berliampore  in  1853.  1  had  no  practical  con- 
nexion with  the  indigo  business,  but  there  was  a 
factory  just  opi*wite  our  house,  on  tho  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  called  Gopalgunge.  1  have 
frequently  spent  a  week  or  a  fortnight  at  a 
factory  as  a  friend,  but  I  can't  pay  that  1  made 
any  examination  into  the  working  system  of  indigo 
planting. 

1693.  But  whilst  following  your  own  business, 
or  whilst  inoviug  about  in  the  Mofussil,  have  you 
ascertained  facts,  or  have  fact-*  been  brought  to 
your  notice  which  would  show  how  either  tho 
zemindars  or  the  ryots  looked  ujkju  that  system? 
— I  have  had  complaints  made  to  mc  by  natives 
about  the  oppression,  not  as  arising  from  the  head 
of  the  factory  but  from  the  amla,  retainers,  &c. 
The  natives  also  look  upou  the  plant  itself  as 
injurious  to  the  soil.  In  proof  ot  which  I  can 
repeat  a  verse  of  a  ballad,  which  T  have  heard 
Bung  in  various  |)arts  of  the  Moorshedabad  dis- 
trict, as  follows:— 

"  The  enemy  of  the  soil  is  indigo ; 
The  enemy  of  labour  is  idleness ; 
So  the  enemy  of  caste  is  Padre  Hill." 

"  Zaininer  shatru  nil, 
Kormer  shatru  dhil, 
Tcmoni  jatcr  shatru  Padre  Hill." 

1694.  About  tlie  advances,  I  have  often  heard 
men  sav  that  they  never  got  the  amount  promised 
or  even  awarded  by  the  planter;  that  the  factory 
servants  always  deducted  a  large  amount  of  it  in 
various  ways? — This  complaint  has  also  been 
made  to  me  with  regard  to  almost  every  other 
kind  of  business  carried  on  in  the  Mofussil,  where 
the  money  has  to  pass  through  the  hands  of  the 
amla.    This  was  not  peculiar  to  indigo  alone. 

1695.  Mr.  Sale."]  When  you  speak  of  amla,  do 
you  refer  to  native  intermediate  agency,  or  have 
you  found  the  complaint  to  which  you  refer  to 
prevail  when  money  passes  through  the  hands  of 
the  trader  to  that  of  the  ryot  without  any  inter- 
vention of  a  third  party  ? — When  I  received  such 
complaints  I  never  asked  the  people  whether  they 
had  received  the  money  through  the  hands  of  a 
native  or  an  European.  But  T  believe,  that  when 
Europeans  pay  the  money  with  their  own  hands, 


still  the  amla,  under  various  pretexts,  would  make 
their  (licking*.  In  the  case  of  one  European,  • 
servant  of  Government  in  the  Public  Works 
Department,  I  was  told  by  several  natives,  that 
in  laying  the  Insurers  lie  was  in  die  habit  of 
deducting  2  annas  on  every  rupee  he  paid. 
Again,  on  a  certain  occasion,  1  was  requested  by 
the  late  Company's  solicitor,  Mr.  A.  Grant,  to 
get  out  of  tlie  Moorshedabad  Judge's  Court  the 
sum  of  17,1)00  rupees,  which  was  in  deposit,  be- 
longing  to  the  estate  of  some  Begt$m  ;  I  presented 
my  authority  to  the  judge,  and  was  told  hv  him 
that  1  should  receive  the  money  the  next  day  at 
4  p.m.,  In  the  evening  one  of  the  amla  oihk 
court  called  ujion  me,  and  asked  for  a  dnstoorim 
this  money.  I  asked  whether  it  was  a  legal 
charge ;  that  if  so  I  was  ready  to  pay  it ;  he 
replied  that  "  it  was  the  dwstoor,  and  that  if  I 
didn't  pay  it  I  should  not  get  the  money."  I 
refused,  and  the  rcsidt  was,  that  when  1  waited 
on  the  judge  the  next  day  at  four  o'clock,  I  wa» 
told  that  a  claim  had  been  set  up  for  this  money; 
and  Mr.  Grant,  after  six  months'  hard  fighting, 
only  obtained  the  money  with  great  difficulty. 

1696.  President.]  Can  you  say  by  whom  die 
claim  was  set  up,  and  what  was  its  ostensible 
nature? — The  name  of  tlie  party  I  cannot  re- 
member, as  it  occurred,  I  fancy,  somewhere  ia 
about  1846 ;  the  claim,  as  far  as  I  could  ascer- 
tain, was  set  up  by  some  female  relative  of  the 
Bet/urn. 

1697.  Did  you  obtain  a  copy  of  the  petition  of 
the  op|K>sing" creditor? — >»o;  1  left  Berhampore 
about  a  month  after  this,  and  placed  the  matter 
in  Mr.  Grant's  hands. 

1698.  Might  it  not  have  been  quite  jiossibki 
that  the  demand  of  the  amla  for  illegal  payment*, 
and  the  opposition  by  a  third  party,  were  inde- 
pendent ot  each  other,  grantiug  that  they  happened 
at  the  same  time  ? — From  the  result,  1  was  und«r 
the  impression  at  the  time,  and  am  so  etUl,  that  it 
was  entirely  got  up  by  the  amla  of  the  court 

1699.  What  age  were  you  at  the  time  ?— About 
21  years  of  age. 

17 00.  Had  you  nny  complaints  from  persons 
engaged  in  the  cultivation  oi  indigo  that  the  same 
was  burdensome,  and  caused  interruption  to  their 
other  agricultural  pursuits  ? — AVhen  1  was  in  the 
district  of  Mymcnsiug  my  predecessor  had  ob- 
tained by  force  the  land  on  which  my  bungalow 
was  built  About  seven  years  after,  I  hna  left 
Mymensing,  I  went  there  on  a  missionary  tour 
with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lacroix ;  when  I  arrived  at 
Serajgunge,  1  visited  the  talookdars,  whose  lands 
1  have  referred  to,  and  about  the  first  thing  they 
did  on  seeing  mc  was  to  point  out  indigo  growing 
upon  land  which  they  absolutely  required  for  nee, 
and  which  had  been  forcibly  taken  possession  of 
by  an  indigo  planter.    I  asked  them  why 
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didn't  complain  to  the  joint  magistrate?  They 
replied  that  they  were  under  the  impression  that 
the  joint  nugistrate  and  the  indigo  planter  were 
on  too  friendly  terms  for  them  to  hope  to  obtain 
any  justice.  I  don't  think  that  I  ever  bad  any 
complaints  to  the  effect  that  cultivation,  where 
they  had  engaged  to  cultivate,  waa  irksome  and 
barthensome.  I  heard  nothing  beyond  the  ballad 
above  alluded  to.  A  gomashta  of  a  factory  in 
which  the  cultivation  was  all  nij-aittd,  upon  my 
asking  him  whether  they  had  many  law  euits  in 
connexion  with  that  factory,  told  me,  that  the 
only  cases  were  when  they  wanted  to  get  ploughs 
to  plough  the  land.  1  understood  him  to  mean, 
that  the  nij  required  ploughing  when  the  ryots 
wanted  to  use  the  ploughs  thcmaelvea,  and  this 
led  to  disputes,  and  80  cases  came  on  in  the 
courts. 

1701.  Did  the  ryots  or  others  ever  make  known 
to  you  any  more  serious  complaints  or  charges 
of  oppression  against  any  one,  such  persons  l>eing 
the  actual  sufferers? — In  a  general  way  1  have 
heard  ryots  complain  that  they  could  not  keep 
^oato  or  cows  on  account  of  the  oppression  of  the 
iiictory  servants,  but  nothing  more. 

1702.  In  many  cases,  when  the  complaints  you 
have  alluded  to  were  brought  to  your  uotice,  were 
they  done  so  spontaneously  ana  voluntarily,  or 
■were  you  the  first  to  inquire  about  them? — It  has 
always  been  a  principle  with  me  not  to  interfere 
with  other  people's  business ;  so  that  whatever  I 
have  heard  has  been  generally  voluntary  and 
spontaneous.  The  case  ailuded  to  in  a  previous 
answer,  referring  to  ploughs  on  a  nij-abad  concern, 
I  do  not  include  in  my  reply. 

1703.  Mr.  Sale.]  Do  you  think  it  the  duty  of 
an  Englishman,  passing  through  any  district  in 
Bengal,  to  refrain  from  making  any  inquiries  into 
the  condition  of  the  ryots? — I  am  not  prepared 
to  give  a  direct  answer  as  to  its  being  a  matter  of 
duty  or  not,  as  the  lower  class  of  natives  in  this 
country  are  so  given  to  exaggeration,  that  I  have 
preferred   not   to  press  any  inquiries  of  that 
character  further  than  merely  asking  them  how 
they  were  getting  on,  whether  they  were  well  off, 
ami  such  like. 

1 704.  President*]  On  the  whole,  then,  and  from 
sncli  facts  as  were  brought  to  or  forced  them- 
selves on  your  notice,  did  you  come  to  the 
opinion  that  indigo  cultivation  was  popular  or 
not  with  the  ryots? — Decidedly  unpopular.  I 
have  heard  of  the  unpopularity  of  indigo  cultiva- 
tion from  natives  in  general  of  all  classes.  I 
can't  say  positively  that  it  came  from  the  indigo 
cultivators  themselves.  I  would  add  here,  that 
from  all  that  I  have  heard,  the  principal  part  of 
the  oppression  was  to  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the 
factory  servants.  The  indigo  planters  of  the 
present  day,  whon  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
knowing,  are  gentlemen,  who  might  be  placed  on 
a  par  with  civd  servants  and  military  men ;  and 
who  would  never  give  countenance  to  so  much 
oppression,  were  it  not  for  the  defective  state  of 
the  police,  and  the  badness  of  the  system  of  indigo 
planting. 

1 705.  Have  you  ever  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  police  yourself,  or  have  cases  been  brought 
to  your  notice  where  the  police  acted  unfairly 
either  to  the  planter,  zemindar,  or  ryot? — 1  have 
never  suffered  myself,  as  far  as  I  can  remember, 
from  the  police ;  but  on  one  occasion,  a  damgah 
at  Moorshedabad  went  to  a  dhobie's  or  washer- 
atan's  house,  abducted  his  wife,  and  took  her 
away  by  force.  He  was  convicted  by  the  Sessions 
J  udge,  and  let  off  by  the  Mzamut  Adawlut.  I 
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have  been  told  by  natives,  that  whenever  % 
darogah  visited  a  village  to  make  investigations, 
ho  never  left  it  without  ruining  the  people.  I 
have  heard  this  from  some  of  the  people  who 
have  paid  money  on  such  occasions.  I  don't 
particularly  recollect  any  other  cases. 

1706.  Air.  FermutonA  Have  you  ever  suffered 
from  the  proceedings  of  civil  courts ;  and  do  you 
know  of  any  instances  of  other  persons  having 
done  so? — When  I  was  in  business  at  Be r ham- 
pore,  one  of  my  amla  brought  three  false  suits 
against  me  in  the  civil  court,  and  the  false  wit- 
nesses were  so  well  got  up,  that  had  not  the  plea 
of  minority  been  suggested  to  me  and  acted  u]>on, 
I  should  have  had  to  go  to  jail,  or  pay  the  money 
claimed.  The  cases  were,  as  far  as  I  recollect, 
as  follows.  The  first  waa  a  case  for  monev  said 
to  be  due  for  some  silk  purchased  ;  the  second 
waa  for  125  rupees,  the  price  of  a  horse;  and  the 
third  was  for  land  belonging  to  the  Berhampore 
Mission,  which  waa  in  my  clinrgc,  and  was  said 
to  have  been  given  by  me  to  the  wife  of  this  per- 
son. Thia  last  case/of  it*clf,  fell  to  the  ground. 
The  other  two  cases  were  substantiated  as  far  as 
the  false  evidence  went, 

1707.  Was  there  no  truth  in  the  claims,  or 
any  foundation  whatever? — Js'o;  none  whatever. 

1708.  President.]  Did  you  take  any  steps  in 
the  management  of  your  case,  or  did  you  leave 
it  to  your  mooktyar  ? — They  were  managed  en- 
tirely by  my  mooktyar.  All  the  papers  that  were 
sent  to  he  filed  were  sent  to  mo  previously  for 
my  inspection.    My  father  advised  me  in  these 

1709.  In  the  two  cases  of  debt,  was  any  bond 
or  documentary  evidence,  with  your  signature  pro- 
duced in  court? — In  the  case  about  the  purchase 
of  silk,  a  blank  form,  signed  by  rac  and  given  to 
this  person  to  write  an  order  on  for  bringing  in  silk 
from  a  village  about  14  miles  away,  was  retained 
by  him,  and  afterwards  filled  up  as  a  receipt  for 
the  amount.  He  was  my  own  servant,  and  had 
no  filature  of  his  own,  and  consequently  could 
not  have  sold  me  auy  silk ;  in  the  other  case  of 
the  horse,  I  cau't  recollect  whether  any  written 
document  was  produced  or  not.  I  could  not  deny 
that  the  horse  was  in  my  possession,  and  that  I 
had  purchased  it  from  him. 

1710.  As  you  admitted  that  the  horse  was  in 
your  jMHMteasion,  it  became  incumbent  on  you  to 
prove  payment.  Could  you  not  have  proved  it  ? 
— I  took  no  receipt  from  the  man. 

1711.  Baboo  Cltundcr  Mo/ihk  Chatterjee.]  You 
stated  that  you  were  a  minor  when  you  made 
purchases  of  silk;  who  provided  you  with  funds? 
— Messrs.  Kilby,  Ryder  &  Co. 

1712.  Wcro  your  agents  aware  of  your  mi- 
nority at  the  time?— Yes;  at  least  I  imagine 
so. 

1713.  President]  "Will  you  give  us  the  bene- 
fit of  your  own  experience  in  the  practice  of 
making  advances  for  silk  ? — We  generally,  at  the 
beginning  of  a  bund  or  part  of  a  season,  uacd  to 
make  advances  to  certain  people,  who  were  called 
paikart.  The  paikars  used  to  go  to  the  villagers 
who  used  to  breed  the  silk  worms,  and  purchase 
cocoons,  and  bring  them  to  the  factory,  where  they 
were  weighed.  We  counted  a  kahun  or  two,  and 
then  weighed  the  rest  by  the  weight  of  the  kahuns 
that  were  counted,  then  these  were  placed  in 
different  shelves  in  our  silk  godown.  "*Y  hen  they 
were  worked  up,  each  pailtar  was  credited  with 
tire  amount  of  silk  supposed  to  bo  obtained  from 
his  cocoons,  less  a  deduction  for  weight,  in  antici- 
pation of  the  raw  silk  drying.    There  generally 
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Itav.  was  a  surplus  at  the  cud  of  the  season  in  the 
&  J.  Mill,   godown,  which  surplus,  properly  speaking,  be- 

  longed  to  the  paikars,  and  at  the  end  of  the  sea- 

j  june     son  should  have  been  placed  to  their  credit,  but 
1 860.      it  waa  carried  to  the  profit  and  loss  account  of  the 
factory.     To  the  best  of  my  recollection  the 
amount  was  about  400  or  500  rupees. 

1714.  How  many  paikart  did  you  deal  with, 
and  were  they  generally  men  of  substance  ? — If 
I  remember  rightly,  the  factory  to  which  I  was 
attached,  had  about  11  or  12  paikart.  They 
were  men  of  about  the  middle  class. 

1715.  Were  the  paikars  always  successful  in 
squaring  their  accounts  with  the  ryots  ? — As  far 
as  I  understood  at  the  time,  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  purchasing  the  cocoons  for  cash  from  the 
breeders.  I  may  state  here  that  the  reason  why 
I  am  unable  to  say  any  thing  certainly  about  its 
being  a  cash  transaction,  was,  that  they  travelled 
30  or  even  40  miles  to  purchase  cocoons. 

1716.  Could  you  state  about  what  amount  of 
money  you  advanced  to  each  jyaikar] — As  far 
as  I  can  remember,  some  got  200  rupees,  some 
300,  and  some  400  rupees. 

1717.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  Were  the  advances 
made  some  time  before  the  worms  came  to  ma- 
turity, or  only  at  the  very  period  of  maturity  ? — As 
far  as  I  can  remember,  some  time  before,  in  order 
to  enable  the  paikars  to  go  about  the  district 

1718.  President.']  Do  you  know  of  any  in- 
stances of  Europeans  rearing  cocoons  on  their  own 
account? — Yea,  I  know  two.  My  father,  the 
late  Reverend  M.  Hill,  on  account  of  the  London 
Missionary  Orphan  Asylum,  and  the  late  Mr. 
Dicdrick  Hcrklots;  both  these  attempts  how- 
ever failed,  I  believe,  through  the  servants'  want 
of  attention  to  the  worms. 

1719.  Did  you  generally  find  the  paikart  faith- 
ful and  trustworthy  in  their  dealings? — I  believe 
they  would  have  been  honest  and  faithful  in 
their  dealings  if  the  manufacturer  had  been  faith- 
ful to  them.  As  far  as  I  can  remember,  there 
was  not  a  single  paikar  who  had  not  a  balance 
against  him  in  our  hooka ;  I  can't  recal  to  mind 
a  single  instance  in  which  a  paikar  got  on  the 
right  side  of  the  books.  I  was  altogether  about 
18  months  in  this  line. 

1720.  Then  if  the  paikars  were  generally  on 
the  wrong  side,  why  did  they  continue  their 
dealings  ? — I  was  nine  months  at  the  factory  of 
another  party,  so  that  1  could  not  say  what  hap- 
pened the  season  after  I  left. 

1721.  Can  you  state  what  the  custom  was  when 
a  paikar  had  not  cleared  his  advances  ?  Did  you 
in  the  next  season  make  him  full  advances,  or  did 
you  make  any  deduction  on  account  of  his  debts  ? 
—  I  do  not  remember  the  precise  way  in  which 
we  managed  that. 

1722.  Baboo  Chunder  Mohun  Chatterjee.'j  Did 
you  take  any  securities  from  the  paikar,  and  upon 
what  amount  of  cocoons  did  you  make  the  ad- 
vances ? — I  was  an  assistant  in  the  factory.  As 
far  as  I  could  understand,  the  owner  of  the  factory 
used  to  settle,  at  the  commencement  of  a  season, 
at  what  rate  he  would  purchase  the  cocoons,  t.  <?., 
he  used  to  say  at  what  rate  he  would  credit  the 
paikar  for  a  return.  It  was  so  many  punt  or  so 
many  cocoons  for  the  rupee.  Raw  silk  was 
bought  by  the  seer  weight  I  found  the  paikars 
there  when  I  came,  and  I  understand  that  they 
had  all  of  them  given  security  but  of  what  de- 
scription I  cannot  tell,  for  the  monies  which  they 
might  from  time  to  time  receive  from  the  factory. 

1723.  Would  not  the  paikar  first  settle  the 
price  of  the  cocoons  for  each  bund,  or  part  of  a 


season,  before  he  brought  the  cocoons  into  the 
filatures  1 — In  a  former  answer  I  have  stated  that 
the  owner  of  the  factory  used  to  fix  a  certain  price 
at  which  he  would  be  willing  to  receive  the 
cocoons.  This  price  was  fixed,  I  believe,  with 
common  consent  The  owner  of  the  factory  would 
say,  I  can  afford  to  give  so  much-  The  paikar, 
under  this  authority,  went  out  and  made  the  best 
bargain  he  could.  The  profits,  within  that  limit, 
went  to  the  paikar. 

1724.  Mr.  Sale.']  Then  it  might  happen,  that 
though  the  paikar  had  a  balance  standing  against 
him  in  the  books  of  the  filature,  he  might  nuke  a 

Kofit  on  every  bund.    Is  this  not  the  case? — 
oubtless  it  is  most  likely  that  he  generally  did 
make  a  profit 

1725.  But  if  he  made  such  a  profit,  did  he  keep 
it  to  himself,  or  did  he  bring  it  forward  to  clear 
off  balances  against  him  ? — As  I  have  before 
stated,  that  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  not  one 
of  the  paikart  referred  to  were  out  of  debt  to  the 
factory.  All  such  profits  that  might  have  accrued 
they  kept  to  themselves. 

1726.  President.]  The  Commission  understood 
that  the  balances  occur  against  the  paikart  because 
they  take  away  a  certain  sum,  say  100  rupees, 
and  only  bring  back  cocoons  to  represent  80 
rupees.  What  do  you  suppose  has  become  of  the 
remainder? — The  balances  may  arise  from  two 
causes ;  one  is,  that  they  do  not  bring  back  a  cor- 
responding quantity  of  silk,  as  put  in  the  question, 
and  the  other,  that  too  large  an  amount  is  de- 
ducted for  dryage.  In  the  first  case,  I  can't 
undertake  to  say  what  becomes  of  the  difference. 

1727.  Baboo  Chunder  Mohun  Chatterjee.]  Docs 
the  paikar  sign  an  agreement  when  he  receives 
any  advances? — As  far  as  I  can  recollect,  the 
paikars  used  to  sign  some  kind  of  a  receipt  for  the 
amount  of  advances. 

1728.  Mr.  Sale.]  Supposing  a  paikar  refuses  to 
take  advances,  what  course  would  you  have 
adopted  ?  — I  don't  remember  any  case  in  which 
the  paikar  refused  taking  advances.  If  he  had 
refused,  we  should  have  demanded  instant  pay- 
ment of  bis  balance ;  or  we  should  doubtless  hare 
confined  the  mnn  in  one  of  the  godowns,  if  there 
was  no  probability  of  getting  speedy  justice.  One 
paikar,  who  ran  away  in  debt  to  the  factory,  and 
from  whom  my  predecessors,  I  believefor  the  period 
of  some  bix  or  seven  years,  had  been  unable  to  realise 
the  balances  due  from  him,  was  liable,  according 
to  orders  from  tho  factory,  to  be  seized  ana 
brought  there,  whenever  a  factory  servant  might 
happen  to  see  him.  One  of  ray  burkunilMM 
pounced  upon  him  in  the  Khayra  bazaar  in  Ber- 
nampore,  and  was  dragging  him  by  a  cloth  round 
his  neck  to  our  factory,  when  a  deputy  magis- 
trate came  up  and  caught  my  servant  in  the  act 
and  handed  him  over  to  the  police.  The  result 
was,  the  factory  had  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  ruP*®? 
on  account  of  this  assault;  but  we  never  obtained 
the  amount  of  our  balances, 

1729.  President.]  Did  the  paikart  never  lay 
claim  to  any  surplus  silk  that  might  be  found  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  to  the  effect  that  it  should 
be  considered  a  set-off  to  their  balances? — They 
complained  of  the  hardship  of  the  case ;  but  as 
far  as  I  cau  remember,  they  were  told  that  it 
was  the  regular  custom  of  factories  in  gcocrali 
and  no  credit  was  given  them. 

1730.  Will  you  state  what  was  your  plan  with 
regard  to  the  purchase  of  jute  or  any  other 
country  produce  in  Serajgungc  or  elsewhere  .— 
In  Bcrhampore,  I  myself  never  made  ant  ad- 
vances, but  went  to  dealers  in  hides,  in  «ue^J 
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and  tallow,  and  paid,  generally  speaking,  cash 
for  what  I  purchased.  In  the  case  of  hides  it 
sometimes  so  happened  that  I  heard  of  a  quantity 
being  stored  at  a  village  «ome  20  or  30  miles 
away,  and  sent  my  servants  with  money  to  pur- 
chase them.  In  Berhampore,  when  I  made  silk 
piece  goods,  the  advances  which  I  made  to 
weavers  were  very  seldom  worked  out.  In 
Mymcnsing  or  Scrajgunge,  in  purchasing  jute  or 
sugar,  I  never  made  any  advances. 

1731.  But  apart  from  your  own  practice,  was 
it  the  practice  of  others  to  make  advances  for  the 
purchase  of  these  and  other  products? — In  the 
tide  business  I  can  positively  state  that  dealers 
to  any  large  extent  always  made  advances.  One 
large  dealer  who  has  his  residence  in  Calcutta, 
and  with  whom  I  was  connected  in  business, 
stated  to  me  that  he  had  outstanding  balances  to 
the  extent  of  two  lacs  and  50,000  rupees. 
Another  prettv  extensive  dealer,  who  lived  in 
Berhampore,  I  believe  told  me  himself,  and  I 
also  heard  it  from  other  parties,  that  he  had  out- 
standing balances  amounting  to  near  50,000  rupees. 

1732.  Were  the  advances  made  to  persons  who 
"went  about  the  country  and  purchased  wherever 
they  could? — I  believe  that  was  the  plan,  as  also 
that  advances  were  made  to  butchers.  I  endea- 
voured to  purchase  fresh  slaughtered  hides  in 
Moorshcdabad,  but  I  was  prevented,  as  the  but- 
chers were  all  under  advances  to  other  parties. 

1733.  Was  any  supervision  exercised  on  the 
party  who  had  taken  advances  by  the  party  who 
made  them? — That  I  cannot  toll.  In  the  instance 
I  refer  to,  the  butchers  themselves  refused  to 
sell  me  the  hides. 

1734.  Can  you  state  whether  all  these  out- 
standing balances  were  eventually  realised? — 
That  would  be  a  mere  matter  of  opinion,  but  I 
should  say  not. 


1735.  Mr.  Fcrf/tissoit.]  If  such  balances  arc  not 
realised,  arc  they  not  so  much  addition  to  the 
price  paid  for  the  articles? — 1  should  say  they 
would  be. 

173(5.  Do  yo;i  consider  that  advances  arc  ne- 
cessary in  almost  every  description  of  business 
in  Bengal? — If  you  look  at  the  general  custom 
of  this  country,"  I  should  say  that  advances  are 
positively  necessary  in  every  kind  of  business, 
as  scarcely  any  native  seems  to  be  inclined  to 
work  without  getting  an  advance,  though  in  my 
business,  having  the  example  of  so  many  sufferers 
before  me,  I  lought  against  the  system  of  ad- 
vances and  always  purchased  for  cash.  I  have 
heart!  sometimes,  after  I  had  purchased  articles, 
that  the  seller  was  under  advances  from  other 
parties. 

1737.  President."]  In  the  case  of  any  agri- 
cultural produce,  do  you  know  whether  the  ad- 
vances were  made  to  the  actual  growers  of  the 
ju-oduce  before  the  seed  was  put  into  the  ground  ? 
— I  believe  that  is  the  custom  with  grain,  but 
with  jute  I  am  quite  unable  to  say,  having 
always  purchased  mine  in  the  market. 

1738.  Mr.  Sale.]  You  have  stated  that  the 
advances  made  to  weavers  were  scarcely  ever 
worked  off;  did  you  form  any  opinion  as  to  the 
cause  of  this  ? — Dishonesty  ;  they  generally  ran 
away.  It  appears  to  me  probable,  and  I  have 
heard  from  natives  generally,  that  the  workmen 
never  receive  the  full  amount  of  their  advances, 
and  it  is  most  likely  that  the  weavers  worked  up 
the  amount  that  they  really  had  received,  and 
ran  away  because  they  were  unwilling  to  pay 
that  which  was  deducted  by  the  amla.  Similarly, 
in  the  case  of  the  katanees,  or  persons  who  reel 
off  the  silk,  who  frequently  ran  away  because 
they  had  not  received  their  dues. 


// 


Rev. 

s.  j.  mu. 

14  June 

i8C«o. 


Muushi  Latakat  IIosbain,  Zemindar,  Inhabitant  of  Sura,  Thannah  Entally,  Zillah 
24  l'ergunnahs,  called  in ;  and  Examined  on  oath. 


1739.  President.]  Have  you  any  lands  in  your 
possession,  and  in  what  districts? — I  had  zemin- 
daries  in  Xuddca  and  Jessore.  I  have  not  got 
them  now,  that  is  to  say,  I  have  Bottled  them  on 
my  wife  at  the  time  oi  marriage,  about  eight  or 
nine  years  ago.  There  are  people  appointed  by 
her  to  manage  the  estates. 

1740.  When  the  estates  were  still  under  your 
management,  had  you  anything  to  do  with  indigo 
planting  ? — Yes,  both  the  Sinduri  and  Katchikatta 
concerns  used  to  grow  indigo  within  my  estates ; 
1  never  gave  any  of  them  in  putni  or  ijara 
to  those  concerns,  but  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  with  planters  who  wanted  to  get  them. 
My  eldest  brother,  Munshi  Hidayat  Hossain,  used 
to  manage  for  myself  and  my  other  brother.  I 
nm  the  youngest.  Both  my  brothers  are  now 
dead.  When  my  eldest  brother  died,  we  were 
then  young,  but  not  minors,  the  proprietor  of 
Katchikatta  put  forward  a  lease,  stating  himself 
to  have  obtained  it  from  my  eldest  brother  for  the 
turruf  of  Guryarta,  Pergunnah  of  Sahoujial, 
whereupon  the  case  was  brought  on,  under  Act 
IV.  of  1840,  by  the  magistrate,  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion of  possession.  The  magistrate  discredited 
the  potta  of  the  lease,  and  affirmed  our  possession. 
On  this,  the  plauter  came  with  200  or  300  men, 
and  burnt  down  my  cutcherry.    Many  of  his 

i>eoplc  were  imprisoned  and  fined.    [The  witness 
lerc  filed  a  proceeding  in  the  vernacular  of  the 
72-1. 


court  of  the  magistrate  of  Xuddea,  dated  9th  \j,|f,o,; 
September  1844.1  After  this,  they  went  to  sow  j^tafnt 
indigo  on  the  land  of  a  ryot  named  Asshar,  bearer,  Uosmtn. 

who  opposed  them  and  got  wounded  by  a  sword.   

The  complaint  was  brought  in  the  Jessore  criminal 
court,  and  some  people  were  punished.  [Witness 
here  filed  proceedings  of  the  judge's  court  at 
Jessore,  dated  24th  June  1845.]  Also  the  people 
of  the  factory  made  an  attack  on  the  village  of 
Mandarhuda,  and  killed  two  men,  for  which  a 
sentence  of  imprisonment,  for  seven  and  five  years 
respectively,  was  passed  by  the  court  of  sessions 
on  several  of  the  offenders.  [Witness  here  filed 
proceedings  of  the  sessious  court,  of  August  and 
September  1846.]  Again,  after  this,  they  brought 
forward  another  potta  for  725  beegahs  of  land. 
A  case  of  Act  IV.  of  1840  ensued,  and  the 
possession  of  the  factory  was  affirmed.  This  was 
the  case  also  with  two  other  pottatt,  one  for  350 
beegahs,  and  the  other  for  550.  The  magistrate's 
orders  were  affirmed  by  the  judge.  [Witness 
here  filed  the  papers  of  the  magistrate's  court, 
dated  the  27th  July  1846.]  My  wife  brought 
three  suits  to  reverse  the  decision  and  regain 

tossession.  (See  Sudder  decision,  dated  13th 
)ecember  1859.)  After  the  decision  under  Act 
IV.  of  1840,  many  cases  followed,  in  some  of  which 
the  factory  was  successful,  and  in  some  of  which 
I  was.  The  planter  then  brought  a  case  of 
damages  to  the  amount  of  39,000  rupees  in  the 
O  court 
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Munshi     court  of  the  principal  Sudder  Ainin  at  J essore. 

Latafat      ^e  ^holc  CJi9C  wa8  dismissed,  but  on  appeal  to 

Hossain.     the  Sudder  Court,  I  was  cast  in  damages  to  the 
  amount  of  10,000  rupees.    The  date  of  the  sudder 

14  June     decree  i.s  about  three  years  ago.    The  cases  of  the 
1 8(5o,       three  pottos,  and  that  for  damages,  were  connected 
with  the  Siuduri  concern ;  the  first  case  was  with 
the  Katchikatta  concern. 

1711.  You  have  stated  that  the  planters  used 
to  witltin  your  estates;  did  this  sowing  on 
their  part continue  while  all  the  above  cases  went 
on  ? — As  long  as  the  planter  had  possession  of  the 
land  covered  by  the  three  pottas  they  sowed 
within  these  lands,  but  they  could  not  get  the 
ryots  to  sow.  This  was  in  connection  with  the 
Sinduri  concern.  But  as  regards  the  proprietor 
of  Katchikatta,  the  ryots  made  it  up  with  him, 
and  agreed  to  sow  for  him  for  10  years;  13  years 
have  now  elapsed.  I  never  interfered  or  forbad 
the  ryots  to  sow.  Besides,  I  myself  agreed  to 
come  to  a  settlement  with  the  proprietor,  and  he 
promised  to  bring  no  more  complaints,  and  so  did 
I.  I  must  not  forget  to  mention  that  after  the 
planter  had  failed  to  get  the  whole  16  annas  in 
Gurgaria,  he  then  brought  forward  apotta  said  to 
have  been  obtained  from  the  mothcr-in-law  of  my 
brother,  Uidavat  Hossain.  A  case  was  brought 
under  Act  IV,  and  the  magistrate  gave  possession 
of  the  five  annas  four  pie  share  of  the  undivided 
joint  estate  of  the  factory ;  one  share  remained 
to  us.  (I  will  file,  the  proceedings  in  this  case.) 
I  instituted  a  civil  suit  in  the  principal  Sudder 
Amin's  Court  at  Nuddca,  whereupon  matters 
were  adjusted,  and  the  planter  cancelled  his  lease 
of  the  share.  I  said  that  if  the  ryots  were 
agreeable  to  sow,  I  should  not  interfere,  and  so 
it  ended  amicably.  At  the  time  of  making  it  up, 
the  planter  paid  me  2,000  rupees  for  expenses  I 
had  bi-en  nut  to. 

1 742.  Besides  what  you  have  related,  were  any 
complaints  brought  by  your  ryots  of  abduction  of 
cattle,  or  cutting  of  trees? — No  complaints  of 
cutting  of  trees,  but  there  have  been  complaints 
of  abducting  cattle;  some  were  dismissed,  and  in 
Bonie  instances  offenders  were  punished. 

17-K5.  Baboo  Chunder  Mohitu  Chatterjee.~\  Are 
magistrates  in  the  habit  of  using  their  influence 
to  induce  zemindars  to  give  lands  \wputnior  lease 
to  the  planters?  I  can't  speak  of  what  the  gene- 
ral practice  may  be,  but  the  magistrate  of  Jessore 
sent  me  a  perwauua  rccomincuding  me  to  give  a 
lease  to  Mr.  McLagan.  1  file  it.  1  did  not  give  the 
lease,  but  I  complained  to  the  superintendent  of 
police,  who  called  for  an  explanation  from  the 
magistrate,  and,  I  believe,  reprimanded  him. 
Since  that  I  was  very  well  treated  by  the  magis- 
trate. 

llookumnamah  of  the  Foujdari  Court  of  Jes- 
sore. 

"  To  Munshi  Khalafut  Hossain,  Munshi  Lata- 
fut  Hossain,  Mussammat  Budun  Bibi,  executrix 
of  Hadaynt  Hossain,  talookdars  of  Turruf  Gur- 
guria, 

"  Whereas  your  servants  and  ryots,  by  deceit 
and  trickery,  and  by  force,  and  cutting  of  crops, 
have  encroached  on  the  land  decreed  to  Mr.  Mc 
Lagan,  proprietor  of  the  Goldar  factory,  under 
orders,  under  Act  IV.,  and  arc  stirring  up  various 
disputes  and  quarrels ;  consequently,  if  this  sort 
of  thing  goes  on  in  future,  there  is  a  possibility 
of  serious  affrays;  for  this  reason,  and  in  order 
that  for  th«  future  you  mav  be  vigilant  and  refrain 
from  unnecessary  quarrels,  it  is  written  to  you 
that  you  shall  threaten  and  advise  those  servants 


or  ryots  that  they  may  refrain  from  such  evil 
acts  and  keep  quiet  Otherwise,  if  they  shall 
not  desist  from  unnecessary  quarrels  by  such  evil 
and  false  practices,  they  will  be  convicted  and 
punished,  and  a  report  will  be  made  to  the 
Government;  with  a  view  to  your  above  men- 
tioned estates  being  confiscated  (zabt).  Practicallj, 
you  get  this  friendly  advice  that  you  shall  make 
some  kind  of  arrangement  for  giving  the  aforesaid 
gentleman  a  lease  or  a  potta  of  some  of  your 
mehals,  and  for  terminating  disputes." 

1744.  After  the  last  event,  was  there  any  indigo 
sown  for  that  factory  by  your  ryots  ? — No ;  none. 
The  factory  had  nothing  but  its  nij. 

1745.  Mr.  Sale.]  What  is  the  amount  of 
revenue  that  your  estates  pay  to  Government  ?— 
Rather  more  than  10,000  rupees,  that  is  to  say, 
my  wife's  estates  ;  not  mine. 

1746.  President]  Are  you,  on  the  whole, 
willing  that  your  ryots  should  be  induced  to  sow 
indigo  for  the  planters  on  your  wife's  estates 
where  leases  have  not  been  given  ? — I  hire 
neither  wish  for  it,  nor  have  I  objection  to  it  but 
the  ryots  have,  because  they  have  no  time  for 
their  rice  cultivation,  and  they  arc  not  properly 
paid.  When  the  property  was  mine,  they  used 
to  make  all  these  complaints  to  me. 

1747.  Is  it  not  an  advantage  for  a  zemindar  to 
have  his  rvotsundcradvanc.es  for  indigo  to  a  third 
party,  and  docs  not  this  facilitate  the  collection 
of  rents? — No,  it  is  of  no  advantage;  and  for  this 
reason,  that  the  advances  were  given  in  the  last 
generation,  or  at  least  some  years  back,  or  if  a 
small  sum  is  given  now,  it  is  taken  away  by  the 
factory  amla  before  the  ryot  reaches  home. 

1748.  But  if  the  advances  were  fairly  distri- 
buted to  the  ryot  every  year,  would  not  this  be 
an  advantage  to  the  rent -collecting  zemindar?— 
I  don't  see  that  it  would,  because,  if  the  rice  crop 
grows,  the  zemindar  can  always  get  his  rents, 
that  is  from  other  crops  as  well.  Besides,  if  the 
ryot  goes  to  cultivate  indigo,  he  gives  so  much 
tune  to  it  that  his  other  crops  do  not  succeed. 

1749.  Can  you  state  whether  it  is  the  custom 
of  zemindars  to  demand  extra  cesses,  for  instance, 
on  a  marriage  in  a  zemindar's  family,  on  the 
weaning  of  a  child,  on  great  festivals,  and  if  he  is 
a  Hindoo,  at  the  time  of  a  shraddha  ? — Some- 
times if  a  zemindar  is  in  any  strait  he  may  go  to 
his  ryots  and  say,  I  am  in  need  of  1,000  or  2,000 
rupees,  when  they  will  reply  that  tliev  are  very 
poor,  but  that  they  will  give  from  200  to  400 
rupees.  The  very  j)oor  don't  subscribe  at  all,  hut 
those  that  air  well  off  do. 

1750.  Should  any  substantial  tenant  dig  a  tank 
in  a  village  for  the  benefit  of  the  villagers,  does 
not  the  zemindar  levy  a  certain  sum  for  permission 
to  cut  it  1 — Yes,  the  zemindar  would  do  this;  if 
this  tank  was  100  hauts  in  length,  and  80  hauts 
in  breadth,  and  eight  or  10  hauts  in  depth,  the 
zemindar  might  demand  50  rupees ;  there  is  no 
fixed  sum. 

1751.  Do  the  Mofussil  amla,  the  naib  and 
gomashta,  demand  their  perquisites  from  the 
ryots?— At  the  end  of  the  year  when  the  annual 
accounts  are  closed,  the  gomashta  and  naib  get 
something.  A  ryot  who  pays  100  rupees  rent 
may  pay  14  annas  or  a  rupee. 

1752.  Do  the  zemindar's  sudder  amla,  1.  e.  those 
of  his  house,  get  anything  from  the  ryot? — 1^* 
ryot  comes,  he  comes  to  the  zemindar  direct,  and 
he  would  then  give  a  rupee  as  a  nuzzur. 

1753.  But  would  the  sudder  amla  allow  him  to 
go  to  the  zemindar  without  getting  their  fees  .— 
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I  cannot  say  what  other  zemindars  would  do.  It 
was  not  bo  in  my  zemindary. 

1754.  Mr.  Sale.] — You  have  had  a  good  many 
law-suits,  what  is  your  opinion  of  the  conduct  of 
the  police  ? — My  opinion  is  that  the  police  do  not 
consider  much  about  the  right*  of  a  case,  but  when 
they  go  to  make  an  inquiry,  the  side  that  pays 
most  18  favourably  rej>orted  on ;  they  are  also 
afraid  of  the  planter,  and  always  side  with  them 
for  fear  of  being  removed. 

1755.  But  among  the  police  you  have  known, 


COMMISSION. 


have  you  never  met  with  any  just  and  honest  Murahi 

darogahs? — Not  in  my  estate  of  Gurgarria,  but  Latafat 

I  have  known  honest  darogahs  elsewhere,  on  my  Hossaim. 

other  estates.    When  the  darogah  sees  that  the  -  

magistrate  is  in  the  habit  of  going  and  remaining  x*  joue 
in  planters'  houses,  and  racing  and  hunting  with  i860, 
them,  how  can  it  be  expected  that  the  darogah 
will  be  impartial  ? 

[Commission  adjourned  at  half  past  five,  P.  M. 


Friday,  loth  June  1800. 


W.  S.  Seton-Kabr,  Esq.,  c.s.,  President. 

: — B.  Temple,  Esq.,  c.  n. ;  W.  F.  Fcrgusson,  Esq. ;  Rev.  J.  Sale ; 
Baboo  Chunder  Mohun  Chatterjee. 


Burgatulla,  Son  of  Hadun  Mandul,  Inhabitant  of  Tetulbarria  Barrobari,  Thannah  Bagda, 
Zillah  Nuddea,  near  Katgarra  Factory,  called  in ;  and  Examined  on  oath. 


1756.  President."]  What  jumma  have  you,  and 
how  long  have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  sowing 
indigo? — My  jumma  is  24  rupees  eight  annas,  but 
it  hats  been  increased  to  30  rupees.  I  had  a 
quarrel  with  a  ryot  about  some  pieces  belonging 
to  this  jumma ;  this  jumma  is  in  Gowaepore ;  I 
have  also  an  utbumli  jumma,  or  one  which  I  pay 
rent  for  on  whatever  land  is  actually  cultivated ; 
this  is  in  my  village.  It  has  been  on  this  jumma 
that  I  have  been  m  the  habit  of  cultivating  indigo 
for  several  years. 

1757.  Have  you  ever  received  any  advances? 
—  No;  1  never  have ;  my  father  did.  I  was  quite 
young  when  mv  father  died ;  my  elder  brother 
used  to  sow.    lie  is  dead. 

1758.  Last  year  how  much  indigo  did  you 
deliver  at  the  factory  ? — Last  year,  from  four 
becgahsof  land,  I  delivered  11  cart  loads  of  indigo. 
I  have  never  been  to  settle  accounts,  nor  have  I 
received  anything  from  the  factory. 

1759.  Have  you  sown  this  year? — I  did  not 
bow  this  year ;  they  have  forcibly  ploughed  up 
my  rice  and  sown  indigo  on  it. 

1760.  Has  there  been  a  suit  against  you  for 
breach  of  contract? — I  don't  know;  but  I  have 
heard  that  my  property  has  been  attached,  I  can't 
Bay  for  what  reason ;  I,  with  other  ryots,  present- 
ed a  petition  to  the  Commissioner  of  Alipore  on 
the  16th  of  Baisakh.  I  had  previously  presented 
a  petition  at  the  subdivision  of  Bongong,  com- 
plaining that  I  was  afraid  of  being  apprehended, 
and  also  because  the  factory  servants  put  a  mark 
on  our  lands ;  my  rice  lias  been  broken  up  on  the 
16th  of  Jt/eshlo;  of  this  I  have  not  complained  at 
Bongong  or  elsewhere,  through  fear. 

1761.  As  you  have  come  here  with  some  rice 
stalks  in  your  hand  from  your  own  field,  could 
you  not  have  gone  in  the  same  way  to  the  local 
authorities?— Two  ryots  of  Ramkistopore  pre- 
sented a  petition  at  Bongong  about  ploughing  up 
these  lands,  whereupon  they  were  pointed  out  to 
the  assistant  manager  and  put  into  confinement. 
I  came  round  by  the  station  of  Kishnagur,  went 
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to  Santiporc,  crossed  the  river,  then  walked  on 
as  far  as  Chaudcrnagore,  and  then  got  on  the 
train  ;  five  or  six  other  men  were  with  me.  I  am 
now  living  in  Entally,  in  the  house  of  a  man 
named  Amir,  a  firewood  merchant. 

1762.  What  is  the  name  of  the  dewan  of  the 
factory,  and  can  you  say  what  his  monthly  pay 
is  ?— His  name  is  Guru  Dass  Biswas.  I  don't  know 
what  his  yay  is,  but  one  of  the  amla  of  the  factory, 
Sarbo  Biswas,  whose  pay  is  3-8  a  month,  has 
built  a  pucka  house  in  my  village  of  Barobarri. 
I  have  seen  it.  The  house  has  been  standing  for 
eight  or  nine  years ;  formerly  this  man  was  glad 
to  get  rice  to  cat  in  the  zemindar's  house.  His 
brother,  Baoul  Biswas,  is  a  mohurrir  of  the  fac- 
tory. 

1763.  Do  you  clearly  understand  that  you  will 
get  no  redress  here  for  any  actual  grievance  or 
complaint  ? — Yes,  but  how  am  I  to  remain  at 
home  ?  All  my  family  have  taken  refuge  either 
with  my  sister's  son  or  with  my  son-in-law. 

1764.  Mr.  Feryusson.]  Did  you  never  receive 
a  single  rupee  on  any  account  from  the  factory  ? — - 
No;  not  even  for  cart  hire;  no  advances,  nor  for 
excess  produce  ;  I  have  received  nothing  for  ten 
years,  whatever  any  one  else  may  say. 

1765.  President.]  Then  are  we  to  understand 
that  you  have  been  going  on  sowing  for  the  last 
eight  or  ten  years,  without  receiving  a  pice  ? — 
Yes,  I  have  sown  on  by  compulsion,  l>ecause  ray 
house  is  within  the  estate  of  which  the  factory  haa 
part  in  putni  and  part  in  ijara. 

1766.  Has  anything  been  demanded  from  you 
in  the  shape  of  increased  rent  from  the  lease- 
holder ? — I  have  said  before,  my  proper  rent  is 
24-8  ;  instead  of  this,  30  rupees  are  taken,  and 
receipts  are  given  for  this  sum,  but,  besides,  they 
levy  four  annas  under  the  head  of  "  general 
expenses  "  from  me. 

1767.  Mr.  Sale."]  Where  do  you  pay  your  rent? 
— I  pay  it  to  the  gomashta  of  the  factory,  who  has 
a  cutcherry  iu  our  village. 

1768.  President.']  When  you  pay  rente  and 
O  2  settle 
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settle youraceount,do  you  not-then  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  try  an<l  make  up  your  indigo  account '? 
— No,  I  never  tried  it ;  besides,  the  yomashfa  who 
collects  routs  is  uot  the  yumashta  who  remains  at 
the  factory. 

1769.  Did  you  never  try  to  complain  to  the 
assistant  or  to  the  manager  — I  have  done  so,  and 
have  always  been  referred  to  the  dewan,  or  the 
manager  only  sends  a  letter  to  the  assistant  by 
post. 

1770.  When  the  estate  was  still  under  the 
zemindar  were  not  you  then  called  on  for  excess 


payments  ? — If  the  owner  calls  on  us  to  contri- 
bute to  a  shraddho  we  do  so  willingly,  some  lour 
eight  annas,  some  a  rupee  ;  1  never 


gave  anything  for  a  marriage  or  for  the  Doorga 
Pooja,  or  for  the  weaning  of  a  child,  hut  I  have 
been  to  Ranaghat  to  settle  about  my  lands  and 
have  had  something  given  me  to  eat. 

1771.  In  your  partof  the  country  do  not  Hindoo 
zemindars  sometimes  let  loose  sacred  bulls,  who 
eat  up  the  peasant's  crops? — Yes, they  do;  when 
the  bulls  eat  our  crops,  wc  drive  theni  away ;  wc 
don't  beat  or  kill  thcin. 


IsiIWAR  CnuxDEn  Chowdari,  age  52,  Inhabitant  of  Baradee,  Thannah  Joydea,  Zillah  Pubna, 
Factory  Dulnuggur,  Salgunnudia  Concern,  called  in ;  and  Examined  on  Oath. 


1772.  Baboo  Chunder  Mohun  Chaftrrjer.]  Have 
you  been  in  the  habit  of  sowing  indigo,  and  have 
you  sown  indigo  this  year?— About  seven  or  eight 
years  ago  I  used  to  sow  for  the  factory  ;  I  then 
ran  away  for  two  years  on  account  of  oppression, 
but  the  planter  sent  me  a  letter  telling  me  to 
return  to  my  homestead,  and  tluit  I  should  not  bo 
oppressed  again.  Si)  1  returned,  as  it  had  been 
my  ancestral  abode  for  eeveu  generations.  The 
Rome  thing  however  began  again.  I  have  two 
ploughs  with  four  bullocks.  The  factory  servants 
were  sent  to  plough  with  my  ploughs  and  bullocks. 
I  have  never  taken  any  advances;  I  can't  say 
what  my  forefathers  did. 

1773.  Mr.  Fertfitsson.]  When  you  came  back 
after  the  absence  of  two  years  did  you  not  get 
any  advances? — No,  I  did  not.  I  went,  to  make 
my  mlattm  to  the  Sahib ;  he  told  me  to  go  and 
live  in  my  house.  I  went,  and  found  it  a  good 
deal  in  ruins,  on  account  of  bad  weather,  and  some 
of  my  mango,  bamboo,  and  tamarind  trees  had 
been  cut  in  my  absence. 

1774.  President.']  What  amount  of  jumma  have 
you,  and  have  you  any  dependant  ryots  ? — I  have 
a  jumma  of  105  rupees,  and  about  40  dependaut 
ryots.  My  rate  used  to  be  three  becgahs  for  the 
rupee;  last  mouth  of  Chaitro  the  planter  measured 
my  lands  and  wanted  to  assess  them  at  one  rupee 
a  bcegah.  I  have  a  mourasi pottn,  and  so  I  did 
not  agree.  I  was  tnken  to  tne  factory  and  was 
confined  in  the  guard  room  in  charge  of  the  jema- 
dar for  three  days.  I  did  not  complain  of  this 
when  I  was  released,  but  my  name  appears  in  a 
complaint  made  with  others,  on  account  of  general 
oppression ;  that  complaint  has  been  pending,  and 
witnesses  have  been  sent  for. 

1775.  Arc  you  aware  that  there  was  a  new 
Act,  called  Act  X.,  passed  last  year  for  the  benefit 
of  men  in  your  situation  ? — Yes,  I  am ;  but  I  have 
not  been  able  to  avail  myself  of  it,  because  I  was 
afraid  to  go  to  Comercoliy  or  Pubna.  I  could  not 
get  witnesses  to  appear.  They  were  afraid  to 
go.  The  (jomashta  of  the  suddcr  factory  is  Ram 
A.ioiido  Biswas,  and  the  gomashta  of  "the  Dal- 
nuggcr  factory  is  Huri  .loardar. 

1776.  Has  indigo  been  sown  on  your  lands  again 
this  year? — Yes,  on  the  17th  of  Jyeshto,  indigo 
was  sown  on  my  rice  lands.  I  complained  of  this 
before  the  magistrate,  and  my  petition  was  made 
over  to  the  deputy  magistrate,  who  advised  me  to 
make  it  up  with  the  planter.  My  witnesses  have 
been  summoned,  but  no  decision  has  been  come  to. 

1777.  Would  it  not  suit  yon  to  sow  a  little 
indigo  for  the  planter,  on  condition  that  your 
jumma  should  not  be  increased  ? — 1  have  not  made 
any  such  attempt,  as  I  thought  it  no  use.  I  am  a 
respectable  man,  and  I  don't  like  to  sow  indigo. 
I  can't  carry  the  indigo  on  my  head. 


1778.  Mr.  Feryusson.]  Has  not  Mr.  Kenny 
made  arrangements  of  this  kind  this  year  with  the 
ryots,  viz.  that  they  should  sow  a  small  quantity 
of  indigo,  or  pay  an  enhanced  rate  for  all  their 
lands  ?— No,  I  have  not  heard  of  any  such  arrange- 
ment. 

1779.  When  you  were  confined  were  yon  never 
allowed  to  go  out  ? — I  used  to  be  taken  out  in  the 
evening  when  no  one  could  see  me.  All  I  got 
was  a  little  treacle  and  some  cherra  and  murkhi 
(preparations  of  rice;  the  murhhi'\»  rice  boiled  and 
dipped  in  treacle,  the  cherra  is  dry.) 

1780.  Were  you  beaten  or  ill-treated  hi  any 
way? — No,  I  was  not.  They  merely  in.-isted 
upon  my  signing  a  paper  about  the  rents.  I  gave 
two  rupees  bribe  to  the  Burkundaz,  and  w  got 
away. 

1781:  President.]  You  are  a  man  of  some  sub- 
stance, and  you  have  two  ploughs;  what  objection 
would  you  have  to  sow  a  moderate  quantity  of 
land  with  indigo  for  the  factory,  say  a  Dee^an  or 
two  ? — If  I  undertake  to  cultivate  indigo,  the  time 
of  my  servants  is  taken  up  by  it.  The  dewan  and 
takidffir  pull  the  cars  of  my  sen-ants ;  they  don't 
pull  mine.  It  costs  me  12  to  14  rupees  a  year  in 
fees  to  the  amin  and  takidgir  to  prevent  oppres- 
sion. 

1782.  If  you  will  not  sow  yourself  would  you 
have  any  objection  to  let  your  dependant  ryoU 
sow  for  the  factory  '? — If  I  talk  to  my  dependant 
ryots  about  sowing  indigo  they  nbaudon  their 
homesteads,  and  go  to  another  village.  In  my 
village  there  used  to  be  300  bouses  of  ryots,  and 
now  there  are  only  100. 

1783.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  Would  not  the  planter 
as  zemindar  lose  very  much  if  he  drove  away  all 
the  ryots  ? — No,  he  would  not ;  he  would  sow 
indigo  on  the  abandoned  homesteads  as  well  w 
on  the  rvots'  other  lands. 

\7B4."  President.]  Where  are  you  staying?— I 
I  am  staying  at  a  w<xid  wharf  at  the  house  of  » 
relative,  Baikuntonath  Choudhari. 

1785.  How  long  has  the  planter  been  collecting 
rents,  cither  by  lease  or  otherwise  ? — For  the  last 
18  years.  Formerly  he  had  the  lease ;  lately  he 
bought  some  of  the  estates,  t.  p.,  about  four  or  five 
years  ago. 

1786.  Can  you  read  and  write  ?— Yes,  I  read 
and  write  Bengali. 

1787.  When  the  land  belonged  to  the  zemindar 
did  you  not  have  to  pay  extra  cesses  ? — No,  we 
had  not.  In  those  davs  I  had  four  ploughs  in- 
stead of  two.  I  had  then  100  dependent  ryota ; 
now  I  have  only  40. 

1788.  Baboo  Chunder  Mohun  Chatterjet.]  To 
whom  did  the  zemindary  belong  ? — To  the  l**e 
Dwarkanauth  Tagore. 

Aunt 
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Aum  Biswas,  Son  of  Kutub  Biswas,  Inhabitant  of  Matkoomra,  Thannah  Ilobra,  Zillah  Barasct, 

Factory  Hobra,  called  in  ;  and  Examined  on  oath. 


1789.  President.]  Ake  you  still  sowing  iudigo 
for  the  factory  ?— No,  I  have  not  sown  for  the 
last  two  years ;  I  have  a  jumma  of  eighty-two 
rupees;  when  I  used  to  sow  indigo,  I  used  to 
sow  eight  becgahs.  I  have  three  ploughs  with 
12  oxen- 

1790.  What  has  caused  you  to  desist  from 
sowing  for  the  hut  two  years? — I  endured  a  great 
deal  of  oppression.  Indigo  is  sown  on  my  tobacco 
lands,  which  pay  three  rupees  a  beegah;  that  land 
only  produced  10  to  15  bundles  of  indigo.  Then 
I  was  charged  10  annas  a  beegah  for  seed.  The 
amin  and  khalassi  take  four  annas,  and  the  other 
amla  eight  anna*.  Again,  it  costs  me  four  to  five 
rupees  to  prepare  lands  for  tobacco.  The  four  or 
five  rupees  go  for  manure  and  to  raise  the  earth ; 
besides  that,  there  is  the  expense  of  ploughing, 
which  is  one  rupee,  and  weening,  which  is  eight 
nnnas.  After  all  this,  I  don't  get  a  remuneration 
for  1.5  bundles  of  indigo,  paid  at  five  bundles  a 
ruj>ce.  SupjKwe  tobacco  is  cut  in  the  month  of 
Mmjh,  the  indigo  is  sown  in  Cfiaitro  or  Baisakh ; 
after  this  wc  cannot  sow  tobacco,  we  might  sow 
mustard,  or  some  other  grain. 

1791.  Mr.  FergitssonJ]  But  the  expense  of 
sowing  and  manuring  the  lands  must  have  all 
been  incurred  for  the  tobacco;  not  for  the  indigo? 
— The  first  vcar  that  we  prepare  the  ground,  it 
docs  not  produce  so  good  a  crop  of  tobacco  as  the 
second  year.  It  is  the  second  year  that  wc  have 
the  best  return.  In  my  case  I  "got  the  first  year's 
crop  of  tobacco ;  the  iudigo  was  then  sown,  and 
after  the  indigo  was  cut,  tobacco  would  not  answer, 
coming  after  the  indigo. 

1792.  If  the  indigo  were  not  sown  in  Baisakh 
what  would  you  do  with  the  land  ? — I  might  sow 
early  rice  after  tobacco,  but  in  that  case  you  could 
not  sow  tobacco  again  in  the  autumn ;  the  proper 
plan  is  to  keep  the  land  only  for  tobacco,  and  to 
keep  cultivating  and  looking  after  it  for  12 
months. 

1793.  Then  unless  the  land  lies  fallow  in  the 
rains,  a  tobacco  crop  cannot  be  properly  culti- 
vated two  years  successively?  —  Tobacco  lands 
every  year  "require  a  little  raising  and  manuring. 
If  you  do  this  and  keep  the  ground  fallow  during 
the  spring  and  summer,  you  can  go  on  sowing 
tobacco  for  15  or  16  years. 

1 794.  But  is  not  the  custom  in  your  district, 
when  indigo  is  not  sown  on  tobacco  lands,  to  tako 
a  crop  of  rice  off  these  lands  ? — Yes,  it  is  the 
practice.  Sometimes  a  man  mortgages  a  couple 
of  becgahs  of  tobacco  lands  and  undertakes  to 
sow  rice  on  them,  and,  on  the  strength  of  this,  he 
gets  a  loan. 

179.3.  President.]  State  to  us,  how  did  vou 
manage  to  escape  sowing  two  years  ago  ? — Wo 
brought  complaints  to  the  magistrate,  and  wo 
were  told  that  we  were  not  forced  to  sow;  protec- 
tion was  given,  and  so  I  escaped  sowing,  with 
some  others. 

1796.  Mr.  Temple.}  What  kind  of  protection 
was  given  you  ? — Police  perwannas  were  issued 
to  the  Darogah  of  Thannah  Hobra. 

1797.  Did  the  Darogah  send  any  men  to  help 
yr»;i? — The  Darogah  went  himself  to  the  spot, 
and  on  one  occasion  the  magistrate  went  also. 

1798.  What  was  the  result  of  these  visits? — 
The  result  was,  that  thcro  was  no  breach  of  the 
peace,  and  we  got  protection. 
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1799.  Since  then  has  the  planter  had  anything  AmirBmiat. 
to  say  to  you? — Yes,  the  nlautcr  tried  to  pcmiade  — 
me  to  sow.    Sometimes  he  threatens  and  some-     15  Junc 
times  he  persuades,  but  I  am  not  to  be  caught  in  loOo. 
cither  way. 

1800.  What  will  yon  take  now  to  cultivate 
indujo  next  season?— My  caste,  birth,  honour,  all 
go  if  I  sow  indigo ;  let  by-goncs  be  by-goncs  ;* 
I  won't  touch  it  again. 

1801.  President.]  What  return  do  you  get  from 
your  tobacco  land*,  a  beegah? — Sometimes  20 
and  25  rupees ;  sometimes  30  rupee.*,  and  some- 
times even  40  rupees. 

1802.  What  other  kinds  of  produce  do  you 
cultivate,  and  what  return  do  they  bring  you  ?-  - 
Our  principal  cultivation  is  rice  and  tobacco ; 
from  a  beegah  of  rice,  if  it  is  a  bad  return,  it  is 
five  arhis,  if  a  good  return  it  is  six  and  seven,  and 
sometimes  even  eight  arhis;  according  to  the 
current  bazaar  rate,  eight  arhis  would  produce 
16  or  17  rupees.  Then,  after  this  early  rice,  we 
may  sow  peas  or  linseed.  The  return  from 
this  might  be  three  rupees,  three  rupees  eight 
annus,  or  perhaps  four  rupees  a  beegah.  From  a 
beegah  of  late  rice,  if  it  was  sown  well  out  in  the 
jheel,  we  might  get  10  or  11  «rAi'j!  of  rice,  and  for 
the  late  rice,  if  planted  with  the  hand,  wc  might 
get  six  or  seven  rupees ;  besides  this,  I  have  a 
fruit  garden,  the  produce  of  which  I  don't  sell,  I 
eat  it. 

1803.  Mr.  Temple."]  What  induced  you  in  the 
first  instance  to  encage  in  the  cultivation  of  indigo? 
— The  planter  held  out  abundant  hopes  to  us,  that 
the  land  would  produce  10  or  11  rupees  worth  of 
indigo,  and  besides,  that  we  might  get  a  crop  of 
seed,  which  would  be  about  20  rupees.  And  for 
the  first  twoor  three  years  wedid  get  something, 
that  is  to  say,  four  or  five  rupees  a  beegah,  but 
by  degrees  it  fell  off. 

1804.  Did  you  realise  the  promised  seed  crop? 
— Yes,  the  first  year  I  made  13  or  14  rupees  a 
beegah,  gross  return. 

1805.  Out  of  that  13  or  14  rupees,  how  much 
do  you  estimate  as  profit  ? — It  is  20  vears  ago ;  I 
can't  tell ;  iny  present  estimate  is  based  on  my 
tobacco  lands. 

1806.  In  those  days  how  many  bundles  did  you 
give  to  the  rupee  ? — Five  bundles ;  but  in  those 
days  1,000  bundles  used  to  produce  from  three 
and  a  half  to  four  maunds,  now  they  produce 
eight  or  10  maunds. 

1807.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  difference? — 
Formerly  they  used  to  measure  a  cart-load  of 
indigo,  at  five  or  six  bundles,  now  a  cart  only 
gives  from  half  a  bundle  to  one  and  a  half  bun- 
dle. 

1808.  Is  there  now  a  difference  in  measure- 
ment ? — I  have  not  been  to  this  factory  for  some 
time,  I  have  been  so  harassed. 

1809.  In  those  days  then  indigo  did  not  inter- 
fere with  your  tobacco? — In  the  first  two  years 
the  two  used  to  get  on  very  well  together,  but 
after  that  things  grew  worse. 

1810.  President.]  Have  you  any  dependant 
ryots,  and  have  they  sown  indigo,  or  are  they 
still  sowing  indigo  ?— Yes,  I  have  about  20  or  25 
ryots,  and  they  ceased  to  sow  when  I  did.  They 
got  off  because  the  hakim  took  our  part. 

1811.  Mr.  Temple.]  If  you  got  a  profit  of  14 
rupees  a  beegah,  combinca  with  kind  treatment 
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Amir  Biswas,  as  you  usc<l  to  get,  would  you  now  be  willing  to 
_       bow  indigo  ? — No,  not  for  twice  that 
15  June         1812.  President.^  Can  you  read  and  write  ? — 
i860.       Yes,  I  can  read  and  write  Bengali ;  I  can't  read 
the  Koran  ;  I  have  a  mulla  who  doeB  it  for  me, 
and  my  nephew  can  read  it. 

1813.  Mr.  FergusionJ]  According  to  the  fac- 
tory accounts,  do  you  owe  them  anything  ? — The 
accounts  arc  not  cleared,  and  I  can't  say. 

1814.  If  you  do  owe  any  money  to  the  factory 
would  you  pay  it  ? — Yes,  I  am  willing  to  pay  my 
just  debts,  and  if  there  be  anything  to  receive,  I 
ought  to  get  it. 

1815.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  magistrate 
would  you  have  gone  on  sowing  indigo  ? — -If  they 
beat  us  and  lay  hold  of  us,  we  should  be  obliged 
to  sow. 


1816.  Baboo  Chunder  Mohtin  ChatterjeeJ]  "What 
is  the  measurement  of  a  beegah  in  your  district? 
— Eighty-five  baths,  zenrindary  measurement,  to 
the  becgah.  About  the  factory  measurement 
there  is  no  certainty. 

1817.  Mr.  JPerfftuton.']  Who  \s  your  zemindar? 
— Formerly  the  estate  belonged  to  the  Paul 
Chowdaries  of  Banaghat,  now  it  belongs  to  Deb- 
nath  Chowdari  of  Satgarria. 

1818.  Docs  the  zemindar  make  you  pay  for  to- 
bacco  more  than  for  other  lands  .' — lie  requires 
more  for  tobacco,  homestead,  and  garden  lands 
from  other  ryots.  But  I  have  a  mourusi  potta; 
the  estate  only  returned  to  the  zemindar's  hands 
lately,  and  I  don't  know  what  he'll  do.  But  my 
potta  is  an  old  one,  and  the  rate  is  the  same  for 
all  the  lands  of  my  jumma. 


The  Rev.  G.  G.  Cuthbeht's  Examination  continued. 
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1819.  President.]  Would  you  please  to  state 
more  fully  to  the  Commission  the  reasons  which 
made  you  take  part  in  the  discussion  about  indigo 
in  1856  7—1  mentioned  some  the  other  day,  and 
will  now  add  two  or  three  more  bearing  on  my  own 
particular  work.    Our  missionaries  make  exten- 
sive preaching  tours  in  the  cold  weather,  and 
almost  always  send  their  journals  to  me ;  and  I 
found  frequent  mention  of  this  kind  of  experience. 
On  reaching  a  village  where  they  were  not  known, 
and  beginning  to  preach,  the  people  used  to  ask 
them,  "  Is  your  religion  that  ot  neel  sahibs  (indigo 
planter*),  because  if  it  is,  we  wish  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  on  account  of  the  klesh  (trouble, 
misery)  which  they  inflict  upon  us."  •  Again,  they 
have  said,  "  You  profess  to  be  our  friends,  and  to 
come  here  to  speak  to  us  for  our  benefit;  show 
us  that  you  are  so,  by  delivering  us  from  these 
troubles,  and  then  we  will  hear  you."  Further, 
what  we  desire  to  see  in  our  Christians,  and  in 
the  native  peasantry  generally,  is  an  independent 
spirit,  an  ability  to  stand  on  their  own  legs,  as  it 
were.    It  seems  to  me  that  the  connexion  of 
ryots  with  indigo  planting  tends  to  repress  that 
spirit;  and  further  still,  it  in  found  in  a  thousand 
instances  most  difficult  to  improve  the  moral  con- 
dition of  a  people  whose  social  condition  is  ex- 
tremely low ;  and  hence  Christian  philantropists 
in  England,  such  as  Lord  Shaftesbury,  aim  at 
raising  the  physical  and  social  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes,  whilst  seeking  to  benefit  them  re- 
ligiously ;  and  we  have  thought  that  the  |K>vcrty, 
distress,  and  unscttledness  of  mind,  which  the 
people  complain  of  in  indigo  districts,  stand  in  the 
way  of  their  moral  improvement,  and  their  atten- 
tion to  religion  :  to  use  an  eastern  proverb,  "  An 
empty  belly  has  no  ears," 

1820.  The  scene  of  the  chief  operations  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  in  Bengal  being  in 
Kishnaghur,  you  arc  of  opinion  that  the  facts  you 
mentioned  naturally  pressed  the  condition  of  tho 
ryots  on  you,  as  intimately  connected  with  your 
missionary  labours? — Yes;  and  not  Kishnaghur 
onlv,  but  similar  reports  came  from  other  districts 
in  Bengal.  I  recollect  at  present  Pubna,  Ram- 
porc  Baulcah,  and  Burdwan. 

1821.  The  missionaries  made  their  reports  to 
you  as  secretary  to  the  society ;  were  you  aware 
of  the  line  of  conduct  adopted* by  the  missionaries, 
and  did  you  recommend  any  particular  course 
that  they  might  adopt? — They  generally  stated 
in  their  journals  the  answers  they  made  to  these 
objections ;  which  answers  were  various,  but  usu- 


ally to  this  effect:  that  those  things  were  not  their 
concern ;  that  they  compassionated  the  suffering* 
of  the  people,  but  that  they  came  to  speak  to 
them  on  religious  and  not  on  temporal  subjects, 
&e~  As  to  the  latter  part  of  the  question,  I  did 
not  suggest  any  line  of  conduct ;  it  was  unneces- 
sary to  do  so. 

1822.  During  the  late  excitement,  have  you 
prescribed  or  enjoined  on  the  missionaries  any 
particular  line  of  conduct? — Personally,  I  have 
not  done  so,  for  there  was  no  occasion.  I  had  as- 
certained from  them  what  their  line  of  conduct 
was;  which  was  to  discourage  every  kind  of 
violent  or  illegal  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
ryots.  An  indigo  price  current,  published  in 
Calcutta,  on  8th  March  1860,  contained  the  fol- 
lowing remarks,  to  which  ray  attention  was  par- 
ticularly called: — 

"  We  deeply  regret  to  inform  you,  that  for  some 
time  the  ryots  in  many  of  the  largest  indigo  con- 
cerns in  Bengal  have  evinced  a  dis|*osition  to 
break  their  contracts,  and  refuso  to  sow  indigo, 
having  been  instigated  thereto  by  evil-disposed 
persons,  and  aided  by  the  police  and  some  of  the 
missionaries ;  emissaries  have  been  travelling  from 
village  to  village,  stirring  up  the  ryots  to  revolt, 
by  telling  them  that  the  Government  did  not  wish 
them  to  grow  indigo,  and  giving  them  to  under- 
stand they  were  not  to  sow,"  &c. 

Upon  this,  I  wrote  to  the  compiler,  to  know 
upon  what  grounds  he  made  the  statement.  I  re- 
ceived the  following  answer: — 

"  Calcutta, 
"  Dear  Sir,  «  16  March  I860. 

"  In  the  absence  of  Mr.  R.  Thomas,  who  is  in 
England,  1  opened  your  letter  to  his  address. 

"  The  paragraph  in  our  Price  Current,  about 
some  of  the  missionaries  inciting  the  ryots  not  to 
sow  indigo,  was  put  in  in  consequence  of  the 
receipt  by  the  writer  of  a  letter  from  Kishnaghur, 
containing  the  following  remark :  4  The  two  vil- 
lages in  Nischindeporc  giving  trouble  adjoin  the 
village  from  which  Padre  Bomwetsch  chose  his 
wife,  and  both  she  and  he  are  doing  their  utmost 
to  make  the  ryots  hostile  to  the  factory.'  And 
also  because  Mr.  Terry,  of  Midnapore,  stated 
openly,  at  the  meeting  of  the  InduVo  Planters 
Association,  that  a  missionary  in  that  district, 
whose  name  I  forget,  acknowledged  to  him 
he  told  the  ryots  not  to  grow  indigo. 
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"  Should  we  hear  of  any  names,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  give  them  to  you. 

"  Believe  me,  Sic. 
(signed)       «  J.  P.  Thomas." 

I  replied,  showing  that  there  was  no  ground 
here  shown  for  the  serious  charge  used  against 
the  missionaries,  of  "  instigating  the  ryots  to 
break  their  contracts."  I  required  a  retractation 
of  the  charge  in  the  Price  Current-  This  was 
promised  conditionally ;  but  the  next  issue  con- 
tained no  retractation  of  the  unfounded  charge. 
The  compiler  referred  me,  on  my  further  inquiry 
for  the  reason  of  his  not  withdrawing  the  charge, 
to  Mr.  James  Forloug,  a  gentleman  to  whom  I 
did  not  choose  to  make  any  reference.  There  the 
matter  ended  with  the  firm  of  Thomas  &  Co. 
I  wrote  to  the  missionaries,  inquiring  whether 
they  luid  given  any  grounds  for  such  a  charge,  and 
here  are  their  replies:  — 

[Mr.  Cuthbcrt  hero  read  to  the  Commis- 
sion certain  extracts  of  letters  from  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  Schorr,  Blumhardt,  Dyson,  Bom- 
wctsch,  Lincke,  and  Hasell,  to  his  address.] 

1823.  Have  you  seen  any  of  the  ryots  who 
have  arrived  from  the  disturbed  districts,  and  can 
you  say  whether  or  not  anv  persons  have  tutored 
these  ryots  as  to  their  mode  of  giving  evidence  ? 
— I  have  seen  many  of  them.  On  the  first  occa- 
sion when  they  came  down,  hearing  they  were  at 
our  missionary  station  at  Calcutta,  I  went  to  sec 
them.  They  were  some  hundreds  in  number ; 
there  was  no  attempt  made  then  to  tutor  them. 
The  desire  was  to  ascertain  what  they  had  to  say, 
and  for  that  purpose  they  were  placed  in  groups, 
say  five  to  teu  persons  from  the  same  neighbour- 
hood, with  a  native  taking  down  an  abstract  of 
their  statements.  I  think  I  should  have  heard  of 
any  of  the  missionaries  attempting  to  tutor  them, 
and  I  have  not  hoard  of  it  lu  fact,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  "  cram,"  as  the  news- 
papers allege,  from  1,000  to  2,000  men,  which 
was  about  their  number  in  Calcutta  at  the  time. 
Further,  there  was  no  necessity  for  it,  as  they 
were  already  cram-full,  so  to  speak,  with  their 
own  grievances,  such  as  you  hear  in  most  parts 
of  Bengal.  And,  thirdly,  when  the  men  whose 
evidence  was  actually  taken  were  selected,  I  saw 
the  President  of  this  Commission  selecting  them 
from  their  intelligent  looks,  their  difference  of 
caste,  and  their  residences  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  so  as  to  represent  all  classes  of  the 
peasantry. 

1824.  Mr.  Temple."]  Were  these  men  gene- 
rally the  same  men  that  you  had  seen  in  Mr. 
Long's  house  ? — Many,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  I 
know  to  be  the  same. 

1825.  Will  you  state  how  many  men  were  in 
the  compound  of  this  office  for  one  or  two  dayB 
that  the  selection  was  made?— I  should  think  from 
200  to  300. 

1826.  At  Mr.  Long's  house  what  object  did 
they  assign  for  coming  to  Calcutta? — I  did  not 
bear  them  say,  but  I  Relieve  their  main  object 
was  to  present  a  memorial  to  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  on  the  subject  of  their  grievances  and 
the  new  coercion  law. 

1827.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  Is  it  the  case  that  Mr. 
Long  ordered  a  day  of  humiliation  and  prayer  at 
the  passing  of  the  Indigo  Act? — I  never  heard 
of  it ;  nor  do  I  think  it  likely. 

1828.  Are  not  the  natives  and  even  your 
Christians  very  liable  to  be  led  by  impulse  or 
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from  others  ? — I  think  they  are.  Bat 
suggestions  must  to  a  certain  degree  be 
in  accordance  with  their  own  sentiments  and 
interests. 

1829.  In  the  case  of  these  indigo  contracts, 
would  not  a  very  slight  suggestion  have  led  them 
to  follow  the  course  they  have  done  ? — I  believe 
that  for  several  years  back  the  ryots  have  been 
strongly  disposed  to  manifest  their  repugnance  to 
indigo  cultivation,  and  that  a  slight  incitement 
would  have  encouraged  them  to  do  so. 

1830.  President.]  Have  you  from  facts  brought 
to  your  knowledge  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the 
causes  of  the  late  excitement?— I  have  stated 
already  that  the  people  were  decidedly  and 
bitterly  hostile  to  indigo  cultivation.  Several 
years  ago  I  learnt  from  persons  in  constant 
communication  with  the  ryots,  that  they  were 
in  a  state  of  extreme  irritation,  and  ready  to 
break  forth  at  any  moment,  and  on  any  incite- 
ment. I  think,  that  incitement  came  quite  unin- 
tentionally from  the  present  Lieutenant  Governor, 
from  some  remarks  made  by  him  when  visiting 
Kishnaghur  in  1859,  to  the  effect  that  the  ryots 
should  be  left  free  to  cultivate  indigo,  or  not,  as 
they  chose.  The  excitement  caused  by  this  was 
strengthened  by  the  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Grote 
on  the  subject  by  the  Officiating  Secretary  to  the 
Government  of  Bengal,  in  October  1859,  about  a 
complaint  against  the  planter  of  Bansbcrria. 
This  led  the  ryots  to  believe  that  the  Govern- 
ment were  on  their  side,  and  in  favour  of  their 
refusing  to  cultivate  indigo.  I  think  it  likely 
too,  that  the  people  had  taken  a  lesson  from 
previous  jiolitical  events  in  this  country,  not  only 
the  mutiny,  but  the  Sonthal  rising  a  year  or  two 
before.  The  Sonthals  had  been  much  oppressed 
by  native  Mahajunx  ;  they  appealed  again  and 
again  to  the  authorities  for  protection,  but  without 
success,  which  led  them  to  believe  that  the 
authorities  favoured  their  oppressors.  They  then 
resolved  to  rise  and  right  their  own  wrong.*.  They 
did  so.  They  were  of  course  crushed  by  British 
power,  but  they  gained  their  point.  They  made 
themselves  feared,  respected,  and  attended  to. 
They  arc  now  a  protected  people  under  their  own 
special  Commissioner  (since  appointed),  no  man 
daring  to  oppress  them.  I  think  it  probable  that 
the  people  took  a  hint  from  this. 

1831.  Mr.  leryusson.']  Is  it  not  the  case  that 
the  refusals  to  sow  indigo  have  occurred  chiefly 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  missionary  stations  ? — I 
certainly  think  not.  Because,  when  the  excite- 
ment was  at  its  height,  its  chief  eeat  was  said  to 
be  Malda,  and  some  other  places  which  1  forget 
now,  distant  from  our  missionary  stations  at  Kish- 
naghur. 

1832.  But  have  you  not  missionary  stations  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Hurra,  NUchindipore,  and 
Ruttonporc;  and  is  it  not  in  this  neighbour- 
hood that  the  ryots  have  shown  the  most  strong 
disposition  not  to  sow  1 — There  are  stations  nearer 
Nischindipore  and  Ruttonporc,  and  about  five 
miles  from  Hurra.  I  can't  say  whether  the 
strongest  opposition  appeared  about  these  places. 
Most  of  the  names  of  factories  where  the  oppo- 
sition has  occurred,  which  names  I  have  seen 
frequently  in  the  jwipers,  are  unknown  to  me ; 
hence  I  conclude,  they  are  remote  from  our 
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1833.  Have  you  any  objection  to  explain  why 
the  Church  Mission  Society  has  employed  Ger- 
mans rather  than  Englishmen? — It  does  not 
employ  them  rather  than  Englishmen.  There 
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have  been  nearly  as  many  Englishmen  as  Germans 
in  the  Kishnaghur  district ;  I  may  add  that  the 
society  had  for  many  years  an  intimate  connection 
with  the  Basle  Missionary  Society,  from  which  it 
has  obtained  several  of  its  best  missionaries,  such 
as  Weitbrccht,  Lcupoldt,  and  others. 

1834.  Is  it  not  probable  that  foreigners  would 
be  more  likely  to  misapprehend  the  conduct  of 
Englishmen  planters  than  their  own  countrymen? 
— I  think  it  is  likely;  but  we  find  that  these 
foreigners  on  other  subjects  form  correct  judg- 
ments. 

1835.  Of  all  these  missionary  gentlemen  who 


have  been  examined  here  none  could  tell  ns  the 
cost  or  profit  of  rice  cultivation ;  do  not  you  think 
that  you  and  these  other  gentlemen  may  be  mis- 
taken about  the  indigo  cultivation  ? — I  am  rather 
glad  to  hear  that  they  could  not  tell  the  profits  of 
rice  cultivation,  it  shows  that  they  do  not  meddle 
needlessly  witli  what  docs  not  concern  them.  As 
ti>  indigo  cultivation ,  its  details  have  unfortu- 
nately been  forced  upon  our  attention  only  too 
painfully. 

[Commission  adjourned  at  six  p.  m. 


Tuesday,  IGth  June  1800. 

PRESENT : 

W.  S.  Seton-Kabb,  Esq.,  c.  s.,  President. 

Members: — E.  Temple,  Esq.,  c.  e. ;  W.  F.  Fergusson,  Esq. ;  Reverend  J.  Sale  ; 

Baboo  Chunder  Mohun  Chattcrjcc. 


Joiin  O'Brien  Saunders,  Esq.,  Editor  of  the  "  Englishman  "  Newspaper,  called  in; 

and  Examined  on  oath. 


J.  O'B.         1836.  President.]  WlLL  you  state  to  the  Com- 
Saunders,    mission  the  districts  in  which  you   have  had 
Esq.       experience  in  indigo  planting? — Allyghur,  Mut- 

  tra,  and  Furruckabab,  in  the  North  Western 

16  June     Provinces.     I  have  also  been  connected  with 
i860.       indigo  in  the  Allahabad  district. 

1837.  Is  the  system  much  the  same  in  these 
districts  ? — The  same  in  all,  with  the  exception 
of  Allahabad. 

1838.  Will  you  stato  to  the  Commission,  a 
general  outline  of  the  system  adopted  in  those 

.  districts? — The  growing  of  the  indigo  plant  for 
factories  in  the  North  Western  Provinces,  is  of 
very  modern  date ;  it  began  in  1827.  Previously 
to  that,  the  planters  were  only  dealers  iu  gaud, 
which  is  the  fecula  of  the  indigo  plant,  manu- 
factured by  the  natives  themselves,  and  brought 
to  the  factories  in  a  wet  state  ;  the  standard  of 
consistency  it  is  agreed  shall  be  that  five  seers 
can  be  lifted  with  one  hand.  We  were  in  the 
habit  of  contracting  with  traders,  merchant*,  and 
large  zemindars  for  the  purchase  of  this  qnndy 
under  advances;  these  advances  were  made  on 
regular  contract*;  wc  contracted  with  dealers  on 
a  small  scale,  for,  say,  ten  maunds,  and  with 
others,  up  to  as  high  as  5,000,  at  the  market  rate. 
There  was  an  immense  trade  in  the  North  West 
Provinces,  independent  of  the  Calcutta  market. 
The  prices  were  fixed  at  the  time  of  making  the 
contracts,  whatever  the  market  rate  of  the  day 
was.  When  the  trade  in  gaud  failed  on  account 
of  an  increased  production  of  a  finer  quality  of 
indigo  in  Tirhoot  and  Bengal,  which  drove  that 
quality  of  indigo  out  of  the  market,  we  were  com- 
pelled to  construct  vats,  and  change  our  system. 
Wc  then  had  much  difficulty  in  purchasing  the 
plant,  but  wc  made  the  contracts  with  the  same 

D)le,  who  used  to  give  us  the  gaud,  men-bants, 
crs,  and  zemindars,  and  very  lately  with  the 
ryots,  as  we  had  very  little  success  in  introducing 


that  system  in  1827-28 ;  but  in  1830-32,  the 
failure  of  the  great  merchants  in  Calcutta  «hut 
up  our  factories,  and  they  remained  closed  for 
three  years.  New  people  then  purchased  the 
factories,  and  they  found  a  large  cultivation  of 
indigo  in  the  country,  independent  of  Calcutta: 
wc  were  then  able  to  contract  for  large-quantities 
of  plant  at  fixed  prices  from  regular  dealers.  The 
people  of  the  country  were  very  glad  to  get  the 
factories  we  rc-opened,  and  willingly  grew  plant 
for  the  use  of  the  factories  on  the  known  contract 
system. 

1839.  Then  are  wc  to  understand,  that  at  no 
time  in  your  experience,  you  ever  came  to  deal, 
for  the  inost  part,  with  the  actual  cultivators  of 
the  plant?— A  proportion  of  our  cultivation  was 
with  the  cultivators,  but  the  greater  bulk  of  the 
contracts  were  with  the  traders  and  zemindars. 
Those  contracts  were  for  the  plant  by  weight; 
the  prices  averaged  from  22  to  27  rupees  per  100 
maunds  of  plant,  and  when  we  dealt  with 
the  ryots  wc  gave  two  rupees  less,  or  say  20 
rupees.  The  weight  was  96  pounds  to  the 
maund. 

1840.  Did  you  find  it  necessary  to  exercise  any 
supervision  over  the  ryots  with  whom  you  con- 
tracted, either  as  to  the  selection  of  land,  rotation 
of  crops,  ploughing,  sowing,  weeding,  and  water- 
ing '* — Over  the  zemindar  we  exercised  a  general 
supervision,  to  see  that  he  cultivated  as  much  laud 
as  would  probably  enable  him  to  fulfil  his  con- 
tract. The  ryot 'or  actual  cultivator  we  super- 
vised more  closely,  to  see  that  he  sowed,  watered, 
and  weeded,  and  wc  supplied  him  with  funds  for 
each  operation. 

1841.  How  could  you  prevent  that  supervwion 
becoming  vexatious  to  the  ryot ;  and  could  von 
be  certain  that  each  amount  of  funds  supf**1 
would  be  devoted  to  the  proper  purpose?—"* 
have  very  little  trouble  with  our  cultivator^ 
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they  all  understand  their  own  interest  fully,  and 
are  willing  to  fulfil  their  contract*.  They  all 
understand  their  own  accounts,  and  in  every  vil- 
lage in  the  North-West  there  is  a  putwarri,  or 
village  accountant,  who  keeps  the  village  account*, 
both  zemindary  and  trading  account*.  There  is 
a  provision  made  for  them  in  the  revenue  settle- 
ment The  terms  of  the  contract  were  to  pay  in 
advance  one-half  at  the  time  of  the  contract  be- 
ing made,  which  was  not  all  given  to  the  ryot  at 
once,  but  distributed  in  each  successive  ojwra- 
tion. 

1842.  Then  arc  we  to  understand  that  the 
payments  for  the  year  to  the  ryot  were  fixed  at 
the  time  of  making  the  contract  at  the  market 
rate  ? — At  the  market  rate,  and  that  market  rate 
was  very  often  not  fixed  for  the  ryots,  until  the 
price  was  settled  with  the  principal  mahajuns  and 
large  dealers,  all  cultivators  wishing  to  get  the 
best  price  going. 

1843.  Did  you  find  it  nccessarv  to  exercise  any 
supervision  over  the  traders? — None  whatever; 
very  often  we  did  not  even  know  where  their 
cultivation  was. 

1844.  What  are  we  to  understand  by  the  term 
zemindar? — The  owner  of  a  whole  village,  or  a 
large  share  in  a  village. 

1845.  Are  wc  or  are  we  not  to  understand,  by 
the  term  zemindar,  a  person  who  is  responsible 
for  the  Government  revenue  of  30  or  40  villages, 
or  even  of  very  large  estates  ? — Yes,  I  mean  pro- 
prietors of  villages  paying  the  Government  re- 
venue direct;  there  are  many  largo  proprietors 
to  be  found  in  the  Allyghur  and  Furruckabad 
district*. 

1846.  Mr.  Temple.]  But  does  not  the  term  ze- 
mindar apply  to  village  communities,  consisting  of 
any  number  of  small  proprietors? — No,  I  do  not 
mean  to  apply  the  term  to  the  smaller  proprietors; 
these  I  would  designate  as  Putti-dars  or  Biswa- 
dars. 

1847.  Are  not  such  small  proprietors  distinct 
from  tenant  cultivators,  called  Kashtkars,  and 
corresponding  to  the  cultivators  of  Bengal? — 
They  arc  distinct  from  the  Kashtkars,  and  pay 
their  revenue  direct  to  Government,  paying  rent 
to  nobody ;  whereas  the  Kashtkar  always  pays 
rent  to  some  proprietor,  and  not  revenue  direct 
to  Government. 

1848.  President.']  Could  you  state  the  nature 
of  the  supervision  you  exercised  over  the  zemin- 
dars ? — The  onlv  suiiervision  over  the  zemindar 
was  when  the  sowing  season  came  on ;  it  con- 
sisted  in  taking  a  weekly  examination  of  the 
arrangements  he  was  making  for  cultivation,  and 
the  extent  of  land  he  was  bringing  under  cultiva- 
tion for  us. 

1849.  Then  you  never  interfered  with  the 
actual  selection  of  the  land  ?— No,  never  with  a 
zemindar  or  a  large  dealer. 

1850.  Could  you  state  what  was  the  proportion 
you  advanced  to  the  cultivator  when  you  made 
the  advance? — The  contract  engagement  was  to 
advance  one-half  the  price  of  the  plant  contracted 
for.  For  example,  if  a  small  proprietor  contracted 
for  100  maunds  of  plant,  he  received  an  advance 
of  the  value  of  one-half,  and  he  seldom  delivered 
more  than  that  half. 

1851.  Then  at  the  end  of  the  year,  how  did 
you  square  your  accounts,  and  had  you  any  bad 
balances  ? —  There  was  always  an  average  of 
balances  against  the  small  proprietor,  which  was 
carried  forward  to  the  next  year. 

1852.  With  the  small  cultivator,  did  these 
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small  balances  terminate  by  their  giving  in  a  very 
good  return  ? — Under  a  careful  supervision,  the 
balances  are  very  small.  The  cultivation  is  not 
precarious. 

1853.  Baboo  Chunder  Mohun  Chattcrjee.] 
When  the  zemindars,  traders,  or  ryots  received 
advances,  did  they  bind  themselves  to  cultivate  a 
certain  quantity  of  land  or  to  deliver  so  much 
indigo  plant  ? — The  contract  was  simply  for  plant, 
even  with  the  smaller  cultivators. 

1854.  Mr.  Temple]  Your  preceding  answers, 
I  believe,  referred  to  small  proprietors  who  pay 
the  land  revenue  direct  to  Government ;  did  you 
ever  haye  dealings  with  the  tenant  cultivators, 
called  Kashtkars,  and  subordinate  to  zemindars, 
and  if  so,  were  these  dealings  direct  with  these 
cultivators,  or  did  you  make  them  through  the 
zemiudar? — Wc  dealt  with  Kashtkars  or  tenants 
at  will,  living  in  our  own  villages,  or  in  the 
villages  in  which  we  were  proprietors  ;  but  there 
arc  classes  of  Kashtkars  in  neighbouring  villages 
not  belonging  to  us,  who  are  well  on,  having 
large  holdings,  with  numbers  of  bullocks  and 
ploughs;  we  contracted  with  them;  in  those caseB 
wc  had  never  anything  to  do  with  zemindars. 

1855.  In  these  cases  did  you  not  consult  the 
zemindar  before  making  arrangements  with  the 
cultivators? — In  some  cases  we  arranged  for  the 
rent,  so  that  the  zemindar  could  not  stop  our 
crops,  i.  e.  we  guaranteed  the  zemindar's  rent  by 

1>reviou8  arrangement,  or  we  would  get  an  ac- 
knowledgment from  him  that  he  had  received  the 
rent*  and  had  no  claim  against  the  cultivators. 

1856.  Did  the  zemindar  never  offer  to  you  any 
opposition  in  these  cases  ? — Never. 

1857.  Did  you  never  engage  with  the  cultiva- 
tors without  previously  consulting  the  zemindar? 
— Yes,  frequently. 

1858.  In  such  cases  would  no  dispute  arise 
between  you  and  the  zemindar? — Not  since  the 
30  years'  settlement. 

1859.  President.]  For  this  supervision  which 
you  found  absolutely  requisite,  was  it  necessary 
to  keep  up  a  large  establishment? — No,  very 
few  peons  were  required. 

1860.  Mr.  Temple.]  Were  lattials  ever  heard 
of  ? — Never  in  my  time. 

1861.  But  at  any  time,  from  say  within  the 
present  century,  have  lattials  ever  been  employed 
for  the  support  of  indigo  cultivation  ? — No,  never. 
It  is  true  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
when  the  Doab  was  unsettled,  armed  men  were 
kept  at  the  factory  for  the  protection  of  treasure 
and  property. 

1862.  Has  any  class  of  men  been  employed  in 
the  North- Western  Provinces  corresponding  to 
the  amin  and  tahidgirs  of  Bengal  ? — The  peons 
that  we  employed  are  the  takidgirs,  who  daily 
give  in  reports  of  the  cultivation,  but  wc  had  no 
amin  to  measure  the  lands,  because  with  the 
traders  we  did  not  want  to  know  where  their 
cultivation  was;  with  the  zemindar  and  the 
small  proprietor  and  cultivator  the  landmarks 
were  so  clear,  and  the  division  of  the  fields  so 
well  known,  that  we  knew  within  a  trifle  how 
much  land  was  irrigated  and  cultivated. 

1863.  Were  not  the  field  maps  in  every  vil- 
lage and  the  accompanying  records  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  the  revenue  authorities, 
and  kept  by  the  putwary  or  accountant,  sufficiently 
accurate  and  complete  to  be  of  assistance  to  you 
in  your  dealings  with  small  proprietors  and  cul- 
tivators ?— Yes,  they  were  all  very  correct,  but 
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/.  (TB.     wo  seldom  required  them,  as  the  putwaries  and 
Sounder*,    zemindar  knew  all  the  divisions  thoroughly. 
E»q.  1864.  Were  the  peon.'*  who  were  employed  in 

.       the  capacity  of  tahidgirs  numerous  or  lew  ? — A 
16  June     factory  manufacturing  100  mnunds  had  six  peons, 
i860.       three  being  tcinporanly  employed  for  six  or  seven 
months,  from  the  sowing  till  the  close  of  the 
manufacture. 

186.5.  Did  you  ever  receive  coniiilaiuts  from 
cultivators  or  proprietors  of  trouble  from  the 
peons? — I  have  sometime*  had  complaints,  but 
these  were  very  seldom.  The  peons  were  much 
more  apt  to  combine  with  the  cultivators  against 
the  interests  of  the  factory  ;  by  that  I  mean  that 
the  peon  would  go  and  report  a  larger  amount  of 
land  in  cultivation  than  was  actually  there  in 
existence. 

1866.  Did  you  keep  what  are  in  Bengal  called 
gomashtas ;  and  what  were  their  duties? — We 
employed  gomashtas,  whose  duty  it  was  to  draw 
up  the"  contracts,  make  the  bargains,  ascertain  the 
substantiality  of  the  contractors,  and  pay  the 
money. 

1867.  Were  the  advances  made  to  cultivators 
and  small  proprietors,  as  well  as  to  traders  and 
zemindars,  disbursed  by  the  gomashta,  and  if  90, 
were  the  disbursements  made  in  the  presence  of 
an  European  assistant? — I  had  no  rule  on  the 
subject;  sometimes  the  disbursements  were  made 
in  the  presence  of  myself  or  of  ray  European 
assistants,  or  by  the  gomashta  himself*,  not  in  my 
presence,  as  the  case  might  be. 

1868.  Was  any  dustouri  levied  with  or  without 
your  sanction,  by  the  gotnathtax  or  jieons,  from 
the  recipients  of  advances  or  cash  payments? — 
No  duxtoori  was  allowed  or  sanctioned  by  me, 
but  larger  contractors,  xciuindars  particularly, 
very  often  paid  my  gomashta  a  handsome  sum  to 
get 'him  to  induce  me' to  make  large  advances,  and 
1  am  aware  of  smaller  cultivators  or  proprietors 
paying  douceurs  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  my 
gomashtas. 

1869.  President.']  Can  vou  state  to  the  Com- 
mission the  kinds  of  laud  on  which  indigo  is 
generally  sown  in  those  districts,  the  time  of  the 
year  in  which  it  is  cultivated,  and  the  other 
crops,  if  any,  which  are  raised  on  the  same  land? 
— The  indigo  is  cultivated  on  the  best  lauds,  what 
are  called  the  wheat  and  cotton  lands.  The 
indigo  is  sown  in  April,  May,  and  June,  on 
wheat  lands,  commencing  immediately  after  the 
wheat  is  cut.  There  art-  no  other  crops  at  that 
season  of  the  year  except  tobacco  and  a  pulse, 
cluna,  but  none  of  these  arc  extensive. 

1870.  Is  there  any  other  crop  besides  wheat 
grown  on  the  indigo  laud,  that  is  to  say,  does  the 
same  land  give  two  crops  or  three  crops  in  the 
year? — The  lands  only  give  two  crops,  but  the 
rotation  is  thus:  the  rnhhee  or  spring  crop  is 
wheat ;  as  soon  as  the  wheat  crop  is  cut,  indigo 
is  sown,  and  when  the  indigo  is  ready  for  cutting, 
a  portion  is  left  standing  for  indigo  seed,  which  is 
ripe  with  the  khurrcrf  or  autumn  crop ;  that  land 
is  allowed  then  to  remain  fallow  for  the  next 
khurrcrf.  In  the  cotton  lands  which  have  been 
fallow  during  the  spring,  the  indigo  is  sown,  and 
in  the  season  completely  cleared  off.  The  lands 
are  then  ploughed  up  and  a  hhurrerf  cmyi  sown. 

1871.  Did  the  inuigo  lands  require  much  ma- 
nuring, irrigating,  and  generally  a  high  state  of 
cultivation  ? — No,  they  require  nothing  but  irriga- 
tion and  careful  weeding.  The  wheat  lands  have 
been  irrigated  during  the  wheat  cultivation,  and 
the  cotton  have  been  ploughed  during  the  cold 
season.   The  soil  is  very  light  and  easily  ploughed. 


1872.  And  could  you  always  depend  upon  the 
contractors  sedulously  attending  to  all  the«e 
operations  without  any  admonition  or  injunction 
on  your  part? — We  could  not;  they  alway*  re- 
quired supervision  and  persuasion. 

1873.  Mr.  Sale.]  Do  you  tliink  that  the  need 
of  supervision  arose  from  any  dislike  to  indigo 
cultivation  V — No,  not  the  slightest,  merely  die 
usual  indolence  and  indifference  of  the  people  of 
the  couutry. 

1874.  Mr.  Temple.]  In  cases  where  you  con- 
tracted with  large  zemindars,  in  which  the  zemin- 
dars would  arrange  with  their  own  cultivators, 
had  you  to  exercise  the  supervision  you  have 
described  ? — Not  nearly  so  much ;  and  widi  eone 
of  the  better  class  of  zemindars  and  mahajuns  we 
never  troubled  them  on  the  subject ;  with  such 
men  I  would  contract  as  soon  as  with  any 
Englishman. 

187."5.  President.]  Did  the  ryots  cut  and  carry 
the  plant,  or  how  ? — By  the  contract  the  plant 
was  to  be  delivered  at  the  factorv.  The  factory 
people  arranged  over  night  with  the  different 
contractors  the  quantity  of  indigo  each  was  to 
cut  for  the  next  morning,  and  carts  or  carriap 
were  arranged  to  bring  the  quantity  to  the 
factorv.  It  we  found  the  carriage,  the  expense 
was  deducted  from  the  contractor's  account!. 
They  frequently  found  the  carriage  theroselTea. 

1876.  When  the  plant  was  delivered  at  tfce 
factory,  was  there  any  confusion  or  difficulty 
about  the  weighing,  supposing  a  large  quantity 
came  at  once  ? — There  was  no  difficulty  or  con- 
fusion. We  always  had  a  sufficient  number  of 
scales  at  work,  or  if  a  very  large  number  of  carte 
came  at  once,  the  assistant  and  the  contractor 
would  agree  to  take  the  quantity  on  the  carts  by 
estimate. 

1877.  Was  an  acknowledgment  given  to  each 
contractor  at  the  time  ? — Each  contractor  and 
each  carter  had  a  farhhut  in  which  the  quantity 
delivered  was  written,  and  also,  on  the  part  of 
larger  contractors  and  others,  there  was  a  writer 
in  attendance  to  check  the  quantity  weighed  for 
his  master. 

1878.  Baboo  Chmtder  Mohun  Chattcrjet.)  Are 
not  the  indigo  contracts  written  on  stamp  paper 
and  signed  by  the  parties  before  yon  give  them 
advauces? — The  contracts  are  written  outon  stamp 
paper  on  all  occasions  except  with  the  mahafM, 
or  great  zemindars,  who  always  wrote  their  en- 
gagements on  plnin  paper.  1  never  knew  of  1 
contract  being  signed  on  blank  stamp  paper  with- 
out the  body  being  written  out.  I  am  aware 
that  it  has  been  done  on  a  pressure  of  busine#> 
but  that  would  only  be  for  a  day. 

1879.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  Did  "the  people  who 
contracted  with  you  come  willingly  to  enter  into 
the  engagements  ? — Yes. 

1880.  Did  they  admit  that  it  was  profitable,  or 
did  they  generally  complain,  especially  the  email 
cultivators? — It  was  profitable  to  all  the  Urp 
contractors,  who  took  a  difference  in  price  from 
their  own  cultivators,  whom  I  have  heard  fre- 
quently complain  that  the  indigo  cultivation  did 
not  remunerate  them. 

1881.  In  fact,  the  actual  cultivators  in  the 
Upper  Provinces  complained  very  much,  as  you 
have  heard  those  in  Bengal  do?— I  have  heard 
the  cultivators  complain  that  indigo  cultivation 
did  not  pay  them,  and  if  a  money  estimate  were 
made  of  «>  much  for  irrigation,  so  much  for 
weeding,  cutting,  and  carting,  it  would  appear  to 
be  a  loss,  but  the  indigo  cultivation  is  entered  inW 
at  a  time  when  nothing  else  can  be  grown; 
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it  produces  so  mueh  cash  for  the  cultivator's 
labour,  which  he  could  not  otherwise  gain.  I 
have  no  knowledge  of  Bengal  except  from  read- 
ing or  hearsay. 

1882.  Is  it  not  found  almost  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain the  exact  cost  of  a  crop,  say  of  wheat  in 
England,  and  must  it  not  be  still  mure  difficult 
to  ascertain  the  cost  of  such  a  crop  as  iudigo  in 
this  country,  where  two  or  more  crops  are  taken 
annually  from  the  same  ground,  and  so  very 
little  labour  is  paid  for  in  money? — I  think  it  is 
very  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  cost  of  any  single 
cultivation  on  a  farm;  that  the  only  method  of 
making  an  estimate  is  to  take  the  whole  cost  of 
the  production  of  a  whole  farm,  deducting  its 
"whole  charge  of  management,  and  then  apportion- 
ing the  cost  of  each  crop.  The  same  thing  is  the 
case  in  indigo,  and  it  is  not  more  difficult  here 
than  in  England,  1  should  think. 

1883.  Have  you  found  it  necessary  in  the 
course  of  your  indigo  planting  business  in  the 
Upper  Provinces  to  purchase  or  take  leases  of 
zemindarics  ? — Not  absolutely  necessary;  besides, 
it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  obtain  estates  on 
any  terms  in  the  Upper  Provinces.  There  is  an 

•  advantage  in  becoming  a  landed  proprietor,  as  it 
is  easier  to  secure  an  indigo  cultivation  on  your 
own  estate  than  on  a  stranger's,  besides  its  being 
safer. 

1884.  President.]  Did  you,  in  those  three  dis- 
tricts, carry  on  the  cultivation  by  the  factory 
servants,  or  what  is  commonly  called  nij  cultiva- 
tion?— 1  have  tried  a  nij  cultivation,  but  found  it 
a  losing  transaction,  owing  to  the  neighbours  and 
my  own  people  plundering  me,  and  selling  to  me 
my  own  plant.  It  was  also  an  expensive  culti- 
vation. 

188,5.  Mr.  Temple.]  What  would  your  nij  cul- 
tivation cost  vou  per  hergah,  of  the  third  of  an 
acre? — Between  10  and  11  rupees,  of  which 
watering  would  be  Rs.-l.  8  a. ;  rent,  lis.  1.  H  «. ; 
weeding,  Rs.  2.  4  a. ;  cutting,  8  anna.s ;  carriage, 
12  annas  ;  the  latter  varies  according  to  distance. 

1886.  Do  you  suppose  that  this  expense,  in- 
curred by  a  cultivator,  would  be  about  the  same  ? 
— The  cultivator's  only  expense  is  that  of  the 
rents,  weeding  and  carriage;  I  mean  actual  out- 
lay of  cash. 

1887.  What  wotdd  be  the  yield  of  plant  per 
becgah,  the  third  of  an  acre  ? — Fifty  maunds  of 
indigo  plant  is  very  good  produce. 

1888.  What  price  would  vou  give  for  that ! — 
To  my  largo  contractors  1  should  have  given 
JU.  12.  8  a.  for  the  50  maunds. 

1889.  Then  the  profit  to  the  zemindar  would 
have  been  about  lit.  2.  8  a.,  nnd  the  interest  of 
the  money  he  received  in  advance;  how  would 
that  profit  be  divided  between  him  and  the  culti- 
vator ? — There  would  be  scarcely  auy  division  of 
profit*,  but  the  mode  of  dealing^  between  the 
zemindar  and  the  cultivator  was,  that  the  zemin- 
dar gave  the  cultivator  credit  in  his  rent  account, 
the  ryot  saved  his  wheat  and  gave  the  indigo  he 
grew  at  18  to  20  rupees  per  100  maunds  to  the 
zemindar. 

1890.  But,  on  the  whole,  tho  practical  result 
would  be  that  nearly  all  the  profit  went  to  the 
zemindar? — Yes,  if  we  estimate  the  labour  of  the 
cultivator  at  cash  cost,  the  whole  of  the  cash  pro- 
fit goes  to  the  zemindar ;  but  if  not,  the  cultivator 
has  an  advantage  in  growing  indigo. 

1891.  But  considering  the  circumstances  of  the 
cultivation,  do  you  consider  that  the  cultivator's 
labour  could  fairly  be  valued  at  the  same  rate,  as 
in  the  case  of  your  nij  cultivation  i—  Exactly  the 
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same,  as  an  estimate ;  but  the  same  number  of 
people  cultivating  indigo  could  not  find  employ- 
ment to  hire  themselves  at  these  rates,  and  there- 
fore it  is  profitable  for  them  to  grow  indigo  in- 
stead of  doing  nothing. 

1892.  Mr.  Sale.]  Has  labour  a  market  price  in 
the  district*  of  which  you  are  speaking  ;  and  if 
so,  is  your  estimate  made  with  reference  to  the 
smallest  price? — Yes,  there  is  a  market  price; 
and  any  one  wishing  to  hire  would  have  to  pay 
at  the  rate  mentioned  almve. 

1893.  But  practically,  in  the  villages  in  the 
interior,  is  there  any  such  demand  for  labour,  and 
are  the  cultivators  the  classes  who  engage  in  such 
labour;  that  is  to  say,  if  a  cultivator  were  not 
growing  indigo,  would  he  he  hiring  his  labour  at 
so  much  a  day  ? — There  is  not  that  demand  for 
labour,  nor  emu  Id  the  indigo  cultivator  find  em- 
ployment sufficient  to  make  it  worth  his  while  to 
seek  it  and  not  grow  indigo ;  these  are  not  the 
classes  thnt  seek  other  labour  than  cultivation, 
nor  would  they  seek  day  labour. 

1894.  I' resident.]  At  the  time  when  indigo 
seed  is  put  in  the  ground,  is  there  any  other 
kind  of  cultivation  going  on  in  the  North- 
West  era  Provinces  ? — There  is  no  cultivation  of 
any  importance. 

1895.  Mr.  Sale.]  Do  not  these  cultivators  em- 
ploy themselves  in  any  other  kind  of  productive 
labour  ?— They  do  not. 

1896.  Mr.  Temple.]  But  supjmsing  that  your 
engagements  were  not  made  with  a  zemindar  or 
contractor  of  any  kind,  but  with  the  small  pro- 
prietors or  cultivators  direct,  in  that  case  to  whom 
would  the  profit  of  lis.  2.  8  a.  a  becgah,  and  the 
interest  of  the  advance,  accrue  ! — in  the  case  of 
a  contractor  being  a  small  proprietor,  1  gave  him 
a  smaller  price;  that  is  to  say,  22  rupees  for  100 
maunds,  or  11  rupees  a  becgah,  to  cover  the  risk 
of  the  adv  ance  to  a  dangerous  part  v.  This  would 
leave  a  profit  of  one  rupee  a  becgah,  which  profit 
would  be  received  entirely  by  this  contractor. 

1897.  Then  there  wotdd  be  a  profit  of  three 
rupees  an  acre;  now  considering  that  besides  this 
profit  there  would  accrue  to  the  small  proprietor 
the  profits  of  another  crop  in  the  year,  and  con- 
sidering that  the  land  tax  falls  at  a  rate  of 
about  two  rupees  an  acre,  would  not  a  profit  of 
three  riqtccs  an  acre,  if  actually  realised,  afford  a 
tolerable  remuneration  ? — Under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances related,  the  remuneration  to  the 
cultivator,  and  more  particularly  to  the  small 
proprietor,  is  very  good. 

1898.  Do  you  feel  sure  that  the  small  proprie- 
tors and  cultivators,  dealing  direct,  did  actually 
realise  as  much  as  three  rupees  an  acre  ? — I 
have  no  doubt  that  if  they  cultivated  their  lands 
carefully  they  would  get  that  return,  and  they  do 
generally  cultivate  their  lands  carefully. 

1899.  Are  not  the  small  proprietors  and  cultiva- 
tors in  that  part  of  the  country  a  very  industrious 
and  laborious  class,  with  a  considerable  reputation 
for  husbandry  ? — Yes ;  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  my  factories  the  villages  are  inha- 
bited by  Jats,  Koormis,  Karhis,  Goalas,  and 
Mewattis.  These  ryots  are  all  particularly  good 
cultivators. 

1900.  President.]  Have  you  any  Rajpoots  who 
cultivate  indigo  for  you,  and  are  thev  good  hus- 
bandmen?— 1  had  one  factory  in  the  midst  of 
Rajpoot  villages,  and  I  never  could  get  up  a  good 
cultivation;  and  the  Rajpoots  generally  arc  not 
good  husbandmen. 

1901.  Mr.  Temple.]  Did  the  Jat  women  weed 
the  indigo?— Yes,  and  the  Koormi  women  too. 

P2  1902.  Did 
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1902.  Did  the  email  proprietors  or  cultivators 
with  whom  you  were  dealing  direct,  ever  complain 
of  the  unprofitableness  of  the  cultivation  ? — They 
never  actually  made  a  formal  complaint,  but  they 
have  frequently  said  that  it  was  not  profitable, 
probably  with  the  intention  of  enhancing  the 
price  to  me. 

1903.  But  in  most  of  the  cases,  were  there  any 
old  balances  or  other  circumstances  which  could 
induce  these  men  to  continue  the  cultivation 
against  their  will  ? — Xo,  we  were  never  able  to 
compel  them  to  cultivate,  and  frequently  settled 
with  them  by  letting  them  on  considerable 
balances  and  by  compromise.  They  were  always 
willing  to  cultivate. 

1904.  If  you  had  wished  to  considerably  ex- 
tend this  kind  of  cultivation  with  small  proprie- 
tors and  cultivators,  could  you  have  done  so  ? — 
Yes,  I  could  easily  have  extended  my  cultiva- 
tion, and  would  have  found  plenty  of  small  pro- 
prietors to  take  my  advances  on  contracts,  but  I 
preferred  dealing  with  responsible  parties,  large 
zemindars,  and  mahtijunt. 

1905.  Had  you  ever  nny  difficulty  in  finding 
zemindars  or  mahajans  to  take  these  contracts, 
and  could  you  have  obtained  such  contracts 
to  any  amount  ? — I  had  no  difficulty ;  the  only 
limit  was  that  of  price  and  the  quantity  that  my 
factories  could  manufacture.  The  cultivation  is 
now  largely  increasing  in  the  North-West,  from 
the  impulse  given  to  it  bv  high  prices,  and  the 
expected  short-coming  in  Bengal. 

1906.  I' resilient."]  Were  you  dependent  in  the 
North- Western  Provinces  on  showers  of  rain  for 
sowing  indigo,  or  could  you  irrigate  the  lands 
and  then  sow? — Our  principal  cultivation  is  en- 
tirelv  irrigated ;  we  have  no  rains  in  the  North- 
Western  Provinces  in  April  or  May.  We  also 
have  a  cultivation  of  a  rain  crop  of  indigo,  which 
is  very  precarious,  and  very  limited  in  extent.  It 
is  sown  by  the  cultivator  entirely  on  chance.  It 
costs  him  nothing  but  a  small  rent  and  weeding. 

1907.  Then  it  is  not  necessary  that  all  your 
sowings  should  be  got  over  in  a  short  space  of 
time,  and  by  irrigation  you  can  spread  the  culti- 
vation over  a  long  period? — No;  it  is  not  neces- 
sary. It  is  a  slow  and  gradual  cultivation,  de- 
pendent on  physical  labour,  and  not  much  on  the 
caprices  of  the  season  ;  the  profit  and  loss  will,  to 
a  certain  extent,  depend  on  the  rains,  because  the 
irrigated  crop  comes  to  maturity  in  the  rainy 
season  (August). 

1908.  Is  the  return  very  liable  to  be  affected 
by  too  much  or  too  little  rain  after  the  end  of 
June  ? — The  ryot  suffers  by  too  little  rain.  The 
manufacturer  by  too  much.  The  plant  grown 
under  heavy  rains  gives  less  leaf  and  less  dye, 
but  weighs  heavy.    It  runs  to  stick. 

1909.  Is  there  any  cultivation  in  the  North- 
Western  Provinces  carried  on,  on  the  banks  or 
islands  of  the  Ganges  or  Jumna? — There  arc 
churs  on  the  Ganges,  but  the  inundations  set  in 
long  before  our  indigo  would  be  ready. 

1910.  Could  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  great- 
est extent  of  cultivation  which  you  have  super- 
intended in  those  three  districts,  with  its  return 
in  maunds  ? — The  cultivation  in  my  own  concern 
in  Allyghur  was  8,000  becgahs;  the  average 
return  was  about  800  maunds. 

1911.  Will  you  explain  the  system  of  culti- 
vation in  the  district  of  Allahabad  ? — In  Allaha- 
bad contracts  are  made  at  20  rupees  the  100 
maunds  of  plant;  the  lands  arc  specified  and 
carefully  selected.  There  is  no  irrigation,  and  tho 
indigo  is  sown  only  in  the  rains ;  that  cultivation 


is  cut  in  September,  and  the  khoontee,  or  stubble, 
is  retained  tor  the  next  year.  The  contracts  are 
always  for  two  years,  so  as  to  include  the  second 
vear's  return.  In  the  North-West  the  cultivator! 
have  to  find  their  own  seed,  but  in  Allahabad 
seed  is  given  them  by  the  planters.  The  con- 
tractor receives  advances  for  his  first  or  rain  crop, 
and  again  advances  on  his  khoontee,  accordingto 
what  the  out-turn  of  the  rain  crop  may  be.  He 
receives  credit  for  the  quantity  of  plant  he  de- 
livers from  both  crops.  These  engagements  are 
made  entirely  with  the  cultivators,  and  seldom  or 
never  with  the  zemindar.  I  had  nothing  to  do 
with  advances  to  merchants  in  Allaliabad. 

1912.  Did  you  never  experience  any  opposition 
from  the  zemindars  ? — Yes ;  some  of  them  would 
not  allow  indigo  to  be  cultivated  in  the  village*. 
I  don't  think  that  they  like  the  cultivator*  to 
enter  into  engagements  with  the  factory.  There 
was  always  a  certainty  of  the  cultivator  taking 
more  advances  than  he  would  cover  with  hn 
plant. 

1913.  Mr.  Temple.]  In  those  cases  where  the 
zemindars  were  consenting  parties  to  your  con- 
tracting with  their  cultivators,  had  you  topive 
any  kind  of  bonus  to  the  zemindars  ? — No ;  I  was 
never  asked ;  all  I  had  to  do  was  to  stand  security 
for  the  cultivator's  rent. 

1914.  Had  you  ever  to  pay  up  the  rent  in 
consequence  of*  this  security  .' — Yes ;  I  generally 
paid  the  rent,  i.e.  it  was  understood  that  I  was  to 
pay  the  rent  as  part  of  the  advance. 

1915.  Mr.  Ferguston.]  In  the  North-TVert 
Provinces,  is  there  not  a  summary  process,  which 
enables  a  planter,  who  has  advanced  for  a  crop, 
to  attach  it  or  any  other  crop  on  the  ground,  in 
the  event  of  the  default  of  a  ryot? — No;  my 
only  remedy  in  such  a  case  would  be  the  civil 
court 

1916.  Mr.  Temple.]  In  the  Allahabad  district, 
wns  the  cost  of  cultivating  indigo  less  than  in  the 
districts  of  Mutt ra,  Allyghur,  and  Furruckabad? 
— Yes ;  the  cost  is  much  less  as  regards  irriga- 
tion, but  more  ploughing  and  weeding  are 
required.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  cost  is 
less. 

1917.  Then  on  the  whole,  how  much  profit  did 
the  Allahabad  cultivation  obtain  per  beegah?— 
The  crops  at  Allahabad  are  much  more  preca- 
rious, being  entirely  dependent  on  rain,  and  the 
khoontees  are  liable  to  suffer  from  frost,  but  in  a 
good  season  it  paid  the  cultivator  very  well  in- 
deed. As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  result 
is  very  much  the  same  in  both  parts  of  the 
country. 

1918.  President.]  Did  you  find  it  necessary  to 
exercise  a  more  strict  supervision  in  Allahabad! 
—Yes;  it  required  a  much  more  strict  supcr- 
vision  in  the  selection  of  the  lands ;  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  differences  between  the  zemindars 
and  the  grazing  of  cattle  on  the  khoontee  lands,  I 
believe  that  if  you  had  the  same  number  of 
factories  and  the  same  extent  of  cultivation  at 
Allaliabad  as  in  Kishnaghur  you  would  very 
likely  have  had  the  same  trouble. 

1919.  Mr.  Temple.]  How  many  concerns  and 
factories  are  there  in  the  Allahabad  district?— 
One  in  AJlumchand,  in  that  part  of  the  district 
which  is  called  the  "  Doab ;"  and  one  at  Koor- 
sand,  in  that  part  of  the  district  called  "  Trans- 
Ganges  ;"  each  concern  had  several  factories,  and 
the  cultivation  extended  over  many  villages;  our 
cultivation  in  Koorsand  has  sometimes  extended 
to  1,200  becgahs,  of  the  large  size,  which  is 
nearly  equal  to  the  Tirhoot  beegah. 
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1920.  Can  you  form  any  idea  of  how  many 
villages  were  connected  with  these  transactions 
— Perhaps  200  in  each  concern. 

1921.  Are  there  not  upwards  of  4,000  villages 
in  that  district  ? — I  have  heard  so. 

1922.  Did  the  cultivators  often  complain  to 
you  about  indigo? — Yes,  in  the  usual  general 
way. 

1923.  Were  these  arrangements  made  entirely 
with  cultivators  or  with  small  proprietors  ? — 
Partly  with  both. 

1924.  Then  with  the  small  proprietors  the 
profits  must  have  been  much  the  same  as  you 
have  described  in  the  Allyghur  and  Muttra 
districts? — Yes,  I  believe  so;  very  much  the 
same. 

1925.  Did  the  non-proprietary  cultivators  com- 
plain of  indigo  cultivation  not  being  profitable  1 — 
Yes ;  I  have  frequently  heard  the  same  remark 
made,  that  it  did  not  pay. 

1926.  Was  the  same  remark  made  by  the  small 
proprietors? — Yes;  on  the  whole,  it  was. 

1927.  Were  the  lands  selected,  those  which 
would  grow  superior  crops,  say  sugar-cane,  saf- 
flower,  tobacco,  &c? — Yes?  wc  were  always 
anxious  to  get  the  best  lands,  but  year  after  year, 
the  value  of  produce  rising,  we  found  it  difficult 
to  get  the  best  lands,  and  were  obliged  to  be 
content  with  inferior  lands ;  and  I  understand  it 
is  now  very  difficult  to  get  lands  at  all,  at  the  old 
rates,  for  the  indigo  cultivation. 

1928.  President.]  How  were  the  selections  of 
the  lands  made ;  was  it  by  local  inspection  ? — 
We  were  obliged  to  employ  our  European  and 
Eurasian  assistants  to  go  and  inspect  the  lands 
offered  to  us,  and  to  select  carefully  the  best  wc 
could  get 

1929.  Then  are  we  to  understand,  that  without 
such  inspection  you  would  have  been  put  off  with 
very  inferior  lands  ? — Yes ;  very  inferior  lands. 

1930.  Can  you  account  for  this  difference  be- 
tween the  cultivators  of  Allahabad  and  those  of 
the  North-West? — Yes;  the  occupancy  of  the 
lands  for  two  years  was  a  verv  great  objection. 
The  occupancy  in  the  North-West  was  not  more 
than  six  months. 

1931.  Mr.  Temple.']  What  was  the  reason  that 
you  gave  a  lower  price  for  100  maunds,  as  com- 
pared with  the  North- Western  districts;  espe- 
cially considering  the  disadvantages  you  have 
just  mentioned  as  peculiar  to  Allahabad? — The 
difference  is  in  the  history  of  the  trade  of  the  two 
districts.  The  price  established  at  Allahabad  is 
one  of  a  very  old  date,  and  has  always  continued 


the  same;  and  there  is  no  market  f«.r  indigo;  J.O'B. 
whilst  in  the  Upper  Provinces  the  trade  in  plant  Saunders, 
followed  on  an  extensive  trade  in  indigo  in  an-  Esq. 

other  form  ;  and  there  is  a  market  as  well  as  for   

the  plant,  as  there  is  a  largo  export  of  indigo      iQ  June 
from  those  provinces  to  the  Punjauo,  Raj  poo  tana,  i860, 
and  Central  India. 

1932.  A  profit  of  three  rupees  an  acre  for  a 
whole  year  would,  after  paying  the  land-tax,  not 
leave  much  more  than  lis,  1.  8  a.  to  the  acre  as 
profit,  even  if  it  left  that  to  the  proprietor.  Now, 
Betting  aside  the  superior  crops,  could  not  a  culti- 
vator in  that  district  make  much  more  profit  than 
that  by  cultivating  wheat,  Indian  corn,  oil-seed, 
rice,  or  mustard  ? — The  indigo  crop  at  Allahabad 
is  so  dependent  on  the  seasons  that  I  have  never 
been  able  to  come  to  a  fair  estimate  of  an  actual 
profit  I  believe  any  other  crop  whatsoever  is 
more  profitable  than  indigo,  but  few  crops  pro- 
vide a  cash  advance  so  readily  as  indigo. 

1933.  Such  being  the  case,  how  did  you 
manage  to  induce  independent  proprietors  to 
undertake  the  cultivation  ? — The  necessity  of  ob- 
taining money  on  great  occasions,  as  a  marriage, 
or  for  rent  to  save  an  estate,  or  to  meet  a  decree 
of  court,  would  drive  the  small  proprietor,  to  the 
factory  to  offer  his  best  lands  to  get  large  ad- 
vances. I  have  known  some  of  the  large  zemin- 
dars with  a  heavy  suit  in  court  come  on  the  same 
errand. 

1934.  Besides  this,  had  you  any  other  oppor- 
tunity of  offering  any  collateral  advantages  to 
contractors,  whether  cultivators,  small  proprietors, 
or  zemindars  ? — I  know  of  none ;  the  only  oppor- 
tunity I  had  of  offering  such  collateral  advan- 
tages was  in  estates  belonging  to  myself. 

1935.  In  those  estates,  what  collateral  advan- 
tages did  you  offer  to  the  cultivators? — I  could 
only  offer  them  advantages  as  rent-payers. 

1936.  Did  you  ever  offer  the  cultivators  in 
your  neighbour's  estates  to  protect  them  against 
their  landlords  if  they  would  sow  indigo  for  you  ? 
— They  never  made  such  overtures  to  me,  nor 
did  I  ever  hear  of  such  a  thing. 

1937.  JJresident.]  Had  you  ever  an  occasion  to 
offer  your  own  tenants  a  decrease  in  their  rents, 
provided  they  agreed  to  sow  indigo  ? — Yes ;  I 
had  an  arrangement  on  my  own  estates,  by  which 
the  cultivators  agreed  to  sow  one  beegah  in  six 
with  indigo;  and  on  that  understanding  their 
rents  were  lower  than  if  they  had  been  treated 
entirely  independent  of  indigo;  aud  as  rents  were 
rising  around  us,  we  never  increased  the  rents  of 
our  cultivators. 

[Commission  adjourned  at  5.30  p.m. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE 


Tuesday,  I9tk  June  1860. 

PRESENT  : 

W.  S.  Sktox-Kaur,  Esq.,  e.g.,  President. 

Members: — R.  Temple,  Esq.,  c.s.;  W.  F.  Fergussou,  Esq. ;  Reverend  J.  Sale; 
Baboo  Chunder  Mohun  Chatterjee. 


Robert  Thomas  L armour,  Esq.,  General  Mofussil  Manager  on  the  part  of  the  Bengal  Indigo 

at  Mulnath,  Zillah  Nuddca,  called  in ;  and  Examined  on  oath. 


CoiutNiny,  residing 


R.  T.  1938.  President.]  Will  you  please  state  to 

Lormour,    the  Commission  in  what  other  places  you  have 
Esq.       had  experience  in  indigo  planting  besides  Mul- 

  nath  ? — I  have  hail  experience  in  Pubnn,  Rajshye, 

lg  June     Moorshedabad,  Burdwan,  and  Jcssore. 
i860.  1939.  Will  you  state  the  whole  extent  of  cul- 

tivation under  your  present  management  in  nij 
and  ryotti  /—The  cultivation  of  the  Bengal  Indigo 
Company  consists  of  75,000  bcegahs,  of  which 
61,000  heegalis  are  ryotti  and  14,000  nij-<tbad. 
Of  the  above  quantity,  29,000  becgahs  are  under 
my  immediate  supervision  ;  of  this,  2,000  becgahs 
are  nij  cultivation,  and  the  remainder  ryotti. 

1940.  Is  your  nij  cultivation  carried  on  iu  jotes 
held  by  the  factory,  and  by  an  establishment  of 
ploughs  and  bullocks  maintained  by  the  factory, 
or  by  ploughs  and  bullocks  hired  temporarily  .'— 
The  greater  proportion  of  the  nij  cultivation  is 
carried  on  in  our  talook  villages ;  the  remainder 
we  hold  in  jotes  and  leases,  and  a  portion  we  also 
hold  under  no  documents  at  all,  these  lands 
having  been  in  cultivation  since  the  factory  was 
built.  The  rente  of  the  latter  mentioned  lauds 
are  paid  direct  to  the  zemindar.  The  greater 
portion  of  our  cultivation  is  knpani,  or  land  dug 
with  the  bmluli;  we  also  keep  an  establishment 
of  ploughs  and  bullocks.  In  the  Mulnath  con- 
cerns, the  nij-abad  cultivation  is  dug  by  Bouua 
coolies,  of  whom  we  employ  600.  We' have  no 
ploughs. 

1941.  Then  after  the  land  is  dug,  do  you  cul- 
tivate by  hiring  ploughs? — The  land  first  receives 
oue  kojiani,  or  digging,  and  is  then  again  dug. 
On  rain  falling  the  seed  is  sown,  and  the  mui 
passed  over  the  land.  There  is  no  necessity  to 
employ  bullocks,  except  for  the  purjHise  of  giving 
the  mui. 

1942.  "Will  you  state  the  rate  at  which  the 
bullocks  were  paid  lor  for  the  mui  ? — The  rate 

aid  depends  entirely  upon  the  distance  the  cattle 
ave  to  go  to  the  nij-abad  land.    Each  man  with 
two  bullocks  receives  from  two  to  three  annas 
per  diem. 

1943.  Could  you  state  how  many  bullocks  arc 
required  for  your  2,000  bcegahs  of  nij-abad  f — 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  pairs. 

1944.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  obtaining 
that  number? — The  nij-abad  being  in  different 
places,  is  scattered  over  15  villages  and  the  churs 
attached  to  them,  and  there  is  never  any  difficulty 
in  obtaining  mnis  for  a  day  or  even  a  couple  of 
days,  which  is  the  only  time  they  are  required 
during  the  sowings. 

1945.  Are  the  nij-abad  sowings  in  Mulnath 
mostly  October  or  April  sowings  ?— They  arc 
entirely  spring  sowings;  we  have  no  October 
sowings  in  Mulnath. 


i; 


1916.  Does  the  nij-abad  preparatory  cultiva- 
tion go  on  at  the  same  time  as  the  ryotti  cultiva- 
tion of  indigo? — The  nij-abad  cultivation  begin* 
in  October  and  the  ryotti  cultivation  in  February, 
after  the  tobacco  crop  has  been  taken  ofF  the 
lands.  The  ryotti  and  nij-aljad  sowings  take 
1  the  fall  of  the  first  shower  of  rain  in 

spring. 


place  on 


1947.  Then  does  it  ever  happen  that  there  U 
any  interruption  to  the  ryot's  rice  cultivation, 
owing  to  the  necessity  of  putting  the  iudigo  seed 
into  the  ground,  and  the  bullocks  being  re»juircd 
for  the  mui  / — The  ryots,  mui  being  only  required 
for  one  day,  and  that  generally  before  their  ricfl 
cultivation  has  even  been  commenced  —  their 
giving  their  bullocks  for  the  use  of  the  ni/Sad 
causes  them  no  great  inconvenience,  and,  at  that 
season  of  the  year,  no  loss. 

1948.  Then  are  we  clearly  to  understand  that 
you  have  never  had  complaints  made  to  vou  by 
ryots  to  the  effect  that  the  bullocks  that  they  re- 
quired for  their  rice  lands  were  taken  away  for 
the  nij-abad  of  the  factory? — I  never  had  any 
complaints;  the  ryots  willingly  gave  their  bullock* 
for  a  day. 

1949.  What  proportion  of  muis  arc  required  to 
any  certain  extent  of  nij  land  ? — One  mm'  will  do 
eight  bcegahs  of  land  iu  a  day. 

1950.  Is  it  ever  necessary  to  repeat  the  proceaa 
of  the  mui,  or  will  once  suffice  ? — If  Uie  rain 
has  been  very  heavy  and  the  clods  well  hruken, 
one  mui  will  generally  suffice ;  but  if  the  rain  B 
light  and  the  clods  "not  thoroughly  broken,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  mui  the  next 
day. 

1951.  At  what  time  and  in  whose  prciencc  are 
the  ryots  usually  paid  for  the  use  of  their 
bullocks? — The  ryots  receive  two  annas  each  as 
advance  previous  to  the  rains,  and  the  money  in 
this  instance  is  advanced  by  the  nij-abad  amn, 
and  whatever  balance  the  ryots  have  to  receive, 
is  paid  either  by  myself  or  iny  assistant  imme- 
diately after  the  sowings. 

1952.  What  other  concerns  besides  Mulnath 
are  under  your  management  ? — The  Katgarra, 
Barasct,  Kalbolia,  and  Patkabarri  concerns. 

1953.  Could  you  state  generally  how  the  nij 
cultivation  is  carried  on  in  each  of  these  concerns. 
— In  Katgarra,  Kalbolia,  and  Baraset,  the  land 
is  almost  entirely  kopani  (dug).  In  the  Patka- 
barri concern  the  sowings  are  nearly  all  made  in 
October.  Previous  to  the  inundation  all  lands 
are  pocbanred,  i.  t:  ploughed  over,  and  the  weeds 
arc  allowed  to  rot  in  order  to  manure  the  land, 
and  on  the  inundation  receding  the  lands  are  *>wn 
chittanee,or  by  scati  tcrinff  the  seed  without  plough- 
ing. 
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in£.  A  great  number  of  ploughs  are  employed 
during  August  and  September  when  the  ryots 
have  no  ploughing  of  their  own  to  do.  In  the 
Kalbolia  concern  they  arc  never  employed  except 
for  a  day,  or  at  moat  two  days,  during  the  sowings. 
In  Baraset  the  establishment  is  quite  sufficient 
without  employing  ryot's  ploughs  on  any  occasion. 

1954.  Then  we  are  to  understand,  from  the 
causes  above  stated,  that,  in  vour  opinion,  in  no 
one  instance  is  there  any  serious  interruption  to 
the  agriculture  of  the  ryot,  owing  to  demands  for 
labour  on  account  of  the  nij-abad  ? — Yes ;  there 
is  never  any  serious  interference  to  the  ryots 
own  work. 

1955.  Is  the  nij  cultivation  the  largest  in  pro- 
portion at  Mulnath,  or  whatjs  the  proportion  of 
the  other  four  concerns  to  ryotti  f — The  wy  cul- 
tivation of  the  Mulnath  concern  in  proportion  to 
the  ruotti  is  one-fifteenth.  In  Kalbolia  it  is  one- 
fourth  ;  in  Patkabarri  it  is  one-third  ;  in  Katgarra 
it  is  one-twentieth  ;  in  Baraset  it  is  merely 
nominal. 

1956.  In  the  four  concerns  where  it  is  not  nomi- 
nal is  the  nij  mainly  within  the  limits  of  the  Sud- 
der  factory,  or  is  it  allotted  amongst  all  the  out- 
factories  ? — It  is  scattered  all  over  the  concern, 
■ome  factories  having  50  beegalis,  others  600  to 
1,000. 

1957.  Is  the  greater  portion  under  the  imme- 
diate superintendence  of  the  Suddcr  factory  ?— 
Yes,  it  is  so  generally.  In  the  Mulnath  factory 
there  are  300  beegalis  of  nij-abad,  and  in  the 
Bagardanga  factory  there  are  600. 

1958.  Do  the  Boona  coolies  live  habitually  at 
each  Sadder  factory,  or  arc  they  distributed  in 
due  proportion  at  the  various  out-factories  ? — 
They  are  invariably  confined  to  one  factory,  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  cultivation. 

1959.  Could  you  give  us  the  details  of  the  ex- 
pense of  cultivating  a  becgah  of  nij-abad  /—Yes. 


Pirst  kopani  or  digging 

Second  ditto       -      -      -  - 
Sowing  expenses,  mui,  &c.  - 
Ura  backcha,  or  collecting  roots  1 

of  long  grass  thrown  up  by  pre-  \ 

paring  the  ground  -  -  -J 
Weeding  fresh  weeds  - 

Land  rent  -      -      -      -  - 

Cutting      -       -       -       -  - 

Carting  -  -  -  -  - 
Seed  at  the  market  price  for  thel 

year       -      -      -      -  -J 

Total   -   -   -  Rs. 


Rs. 

a. 

P- 

1 

4 

10 

4 

2 

5 

1 

4 

5 

12 

6 

2   -  - 


6  14  6 


1960.  Are  the  operations  of  weeding,  cutting, 
and  carting  performed  by  the  factory  coolies  ? — 
The  weeding  and  cutting  are  done  by  the  Boona 
coolies.  Carting  and  boating  is  done  by  the 
ryot*,  not  by  our  own  establishment. 

1961.  At  what  rate  are  the  ryots  paid  for  carta 
or  boats? — They  are  paid  for  carts  generally  per 
100  bundles,  the  average  being  from  four  rupees 
to  Rs.  4.  8  a.,  according  to  the  distance.  In  some 
factories  they  are  paid  by  the  day,  at  the  rate  of 
Rs.1.  8  a.  a  month.  Boats  are  paid  for  at  three 
rupees  a  hundred  bundles,  according  to  the  dis- 
tance. For  instance,  if  four  miles  off,  carts  would 
bo  paid  at  the  rate  of  Rs.  6.  8  a.  for  100  bundles, 
and  a  mile  0$  at  Rs.  2.  8  a, 

1962.  You  liave  stated  that  some  of  your  nij 
cultivation  is  carried  on  mostly  in  your  own  ta- 
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looks  ;  have  you  obtained  the  jumma  within  those 
talooks,  or  how  did  you  obtain  the  actual  occu- 
pancy of  the  land  ? — The  land  is  inmost  instances 
bordering  on  the  river,  and  the  greater  proj>or- 
rioo  of  it  is  khass  land,  or  the  land  of  the  borne 
farm.  Other  land  is  obtained  from  the  rvots,  and 
the  rents  are  paid  to  them.  The  chur  lands  about 
Mulnath,  on  which  the  nij  cultivation  exists,  are 
mostly  resumed  chur  lands,  of  which  a  settlement 
has  been  entered  into  with  Government. 

1963.  Should  a  ryot  die  or  abandon  his  home- 
stead, do  you  generally  establish  another  ryot  in 
his  place,  or  do  you  secure  the  laud  for  the  fac- 
tory nij-abad  ?  —  Wc  invariably  endeavour  to  set- 
tle another  ryot  on  the  abandoned  homestead  or 
nuksani  jumma,  failing  which,  should  the  beeta  or 
homestead  lie  convenient  to  other  nij-abad  lands, 
we  would  not  allow  it  to  remain  fallow,  but  cul- 
tivate it  as  nij-abad. 

1964.  Mr.  Fergitssun.~\  Have  you  been  anxious 
lately  to  extend  your  nij-abad  cultivation  or  not? 
— No ;  our  object  always  is  to  decrease  our  nij 
cultivation  and  increase  the  number  of  our  ryots. 

1965.  Baboo  C h under  Mohun  Ckatterjee.]  What 
would  be  the  produce  of  each  becgah  of  nij,  the 
total  expense  of  which  you  have  stated  to  be 
Rs.6.  14.  6.  ? — The  average  return  of  the  Mul- 
nath nij  cultivation  last  season  was  24  bundles 
per  beegali. 

1966.  Mr.  Ferausson.]  Is  the  expense  of  the 
nij  cultivation  at  Patkabari,  or  where  there  are 
October  sowings,  the  same  or  leas  than  you  have 
stated  ?— The  expenses  at  Patkabari  are  one-third 
less  than  at  Mulnath. 

1967.  Mr.  Temple.]  What  is  the  average  yield 
of  the  nij  at  Patkabaree  in  a  fine  season  ?— About 
10  bundles. 

1968.  What  is  the  reason  that  renders  you 
anxious  to  diminish  your  nij  cultivation? — It  is 
always  a  great  advantage  to  us  to  increase  the 
number  of  our  ryots;  and  as  the  Bengal  indigo 
Company's  cultivation  lies  principally  within  their 
own  talooks,  the  more  ryots  we  can  induce  to  set- 
tle by  giving  up  our  nij-abad,  the  greater  the 
value  of  our  landed  property.  • 

1969.  Do  you  generally  find  the  nij  cultivation 
profitable  ? — Yes,  it  is  profitable. 

1970.  You  could  then  extend  it  considerably 
with  profit  to  the  concern  ?— No,  not  without 
ousting  the  ryots  and  taking  their  lands.  In  the 
Khalbolia  concern,  for  instance,  of  late  years,  we 
have  thrown  up  a  great  deal  of  nij-abad  cultiva- 
tion, which  could  not  now  be  resumed  without 
driving  away  hundreds  of  ryots,  who  cultivate  a 
small  proportion  of  the  former  nij-abad  with 
indigo. 

1971.  Is  nij  cultivation  more  profitable  on  chur 
lands  than  on  high  lands  ?— It  is ;  and  it  is  only 
on  chur  lands  that  any  (quantity  of  land  fit  for  nij- 
abad  can  be  procured  111  one  place,  whereas  on 
the  high  lauds,  supposing  lauds  to  bo  obtainable, 
they  can  only  be  obtained  in  scattered  pieces,  and 
this  is  one  cause  of  the  distinction  between  high 
land  factories  and  the  chur  factories.  In  the  chur 
factories  the  lands  lie  compactly  together  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  can  be  supervised  much 
more  cheaply  and  readily  than  high  lands. 

1972.  Then  on  the  high  lands  there  would  be 
no  hone  of  nij  ^cultivation  answering  unless  con- 
siderable tracts  of  land  lying  together  could  be 
purchased,  which  is  an  extremely  improbable 
event? — Yes;  it  would  be  impossible  to  cany- 
on a  nij  factory  where  the  lands  should  consist 
only  of  high  lands,  few  villages  having  more  than 
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150  bcegahfl  suitable  for  indigo  cultivation  of  any 
kind. 

1973.  Mr.  Sale.]  Are  we  to  understand  that 
your  unwillingness  to  increase  your  nij  cultiva- 
tion does  not  arise  from  any  difficulty  in  getting 
labour? — Labour  can  be  had  to  any  amount, that 
is,  if  we  found  it  advantageous  to  increase  our  nij 
cultivation. 

1974.  When  you  say  that  labour  can  be  had  to 
any  extent,  do  v«u  refer  to  the  labour  of  Boana 
coolies  or  to  indigenous  labour  ? — I  refer  to  Boona 
labour  principally ;  our  nij  cultivation  being 
mostly  kopani  or  by  digging. 

1975.  Mr.  Temple.]  Are  most  of  your  Boona 
coolies  old  servants  ? — Most  of  them  have  been 
settled  at  the  different  factories  for  years,  with 
their  wives  and  families ;  and  many  of  them  have 
taken  to  cultivate  indigo  on  their  own  account, 
and  not  as  part  of  the  nij. 

1976.  Do  such  persons  receive  wages  for  work 
thev  may  do,  in  addition  to  the  profits  of  the 
indigo? — Yes;  they  are  paid  by  piece  work,  so 
far  as  regards  cultivation,  and  during  the  manu- 
facturing, they  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  four  rupees 
a  month  for  beating  the  vats,  &c. 

1977.  Mr.  Sale.]T)o  you  find  the  Boona  coolies 
more  efficient  as  workmen  than  indigenous  coolies? 
— Yes;  I  think,  generally  speaking,  they  work 
with  much  better  heart  and  temper  than  the 
Bengali  coolies,  and  are  always  ready  to  put 
their  hand  to  anv  thing. 

1978.  President.']  Are  the  details  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  nij  cultivation  which  you  have 
given  calculated  at  the  market  rate,  or  at  so 
much  per  piece,  which  you  pay  to  your  Boona 
coolies  ? — They  are  calculated  at  the  rate  we  pay 
our  factory  coolies  for  piece  work. 

1979.  Mr.  Ferausson.]  Would  the  land  which 
you  cultivate  for  nij,  say  at  Mulnath,  be  cultivated 
otherwise,  if  you  did  not  so  use  it  ? — It  being 
principally  low  chur  lands,  it  would  answer  for  no 
other  crop  but  indigo. 

1980.  Baboo  Chunder  Mokun  Chatterjee.]  Are 
you  (juite  sure  that  one  mui  with  two  bullocks 
will,  in  one  day,  be  able  to  go  over  six  or  eight 
becgahs  of  land  ? — Yes,  T  have  no  doubt  of  it 

1981.  Mr.  Sale]  You  stated  in  a  former  answer 
that  the  ryots  do  not  complain,  and  that  they  give 
their  bullocks  willingly  for  the  nij  cultivation ;  are 
wc  to  infer  from  that,  that  you  have  encountered 
no  opposition  from  the  ryots,  as  far  as  the  nij  cul- 
tivation is  concerned  ? — No  ;  I  have  never  en- 
countered any  opposition  from  the  ryots. 

1982.  President.]  Arc  we  to  understand  that  the 
ryotti  cultivation,  which  at  Mulnath  is  27,000 
beegahs,  is  mostly  carried  on  within  estates  held 
by  the  concern? — The  greater  proportion  of  the 
ryotti  cultivation  is  on  our  own  talook  and  ijara 

Vopcrtv  ;  of  the  whole  cultivation  of  the  Bengal 
ndigo  Company,  58,000  beegahs  lie  within  our 
owu  zemindaries,  putnis  and  ijaras,  and  17,000 
beegahs  lie  within  villages,  over  which  we  have 
no  control,  and  in  which  we  have  no  interest ; 
familiarly  known  as  be-ilaha. 

1983.  In  these  latter  villages,  where  you  have 
no  interest,  have  you  experienced  any  difficulty 
in  inducing  the  ryots  to  cultivate,  or  have  you  had 
any  interruption  from  rvots  or  from  zemindars 
for  the  last  few  years  ? — The  ryots  of  the  be-ilaka 
villages,  unless  when  instigated  by  the  zemindars, 
have  caused  me  no  difficulty  as  regards  the  culti- 
vation. They  have,  generally  speaking,  cultivated 
the  lands  as  readily  as  our  ilaka  ryots.  The  ryots 
of  Sham  Chunder  Paul  Chowdari,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  Beason,  being  instigated  by  their 


zemindar,  and  also  being  under  the  impression 
that  the  deputy  magistrate  of  Kullaroa  would 
support  them  in  not  carrying  out  their  indigo 
engagement*,  refused  to  cultivate  their  lands  as 
usual.  These  are  the  only  be-ilaka  ryots  within 
Mulnath  which  at  one  time  showed  opposition. 
I  would  also  mention  that  ryots  who  have  never 
held  advances  from  the  Mulnath  concern,  and  who 
are  be-ilaka  ryots,  have  this  year,  since  the  passing 
of  Act  XI.,  come  in  and  taken  advances,  ana 
sown  indigo  for  the  concern.  I  have  never  ei- 
perienced  any  interruption  from  any  zemindars, 
except  Sham  Chunder  Paul  Chowdari.  The  vil- 
lage I  allude  to  is  Barrobarri,  attached  to  the 
Mirzapore  factory. 

1984.  Then  are  you  of  opinion  that  you  would 
be  able  to  extend  your  cultivation  in  villages  in 
which  you  had  no  rights  without  difficulty,  or 
without  first  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  zemindar? 
— No;  it  would  be  necessary  to  obtain  the  consent 
of  the  zemindar,  without  whose  consent  no  indigo 
could  be  grown. 

1985.  And  for  that  purpose  would  you  probably 
have  to  pay  a  bonus,  or  make  the  zemindara  present? 
— That  would  depend  greatly  on  the  characterofthe 
zemindar ;  many  of  them  would  not  accept  of  a 
bonus.  For  instance,  the  zemindars  of  Taxi  and 
Goberdanga  would  not  accept  of  a  bonus.  Merely 
asking  their  consent  would  do.  They  would 
either  give  it  or  withhold  it 

1986.  Mr.  Sale.]  Generally  speaking,  have  yon 
been  able  to  obtain  the  consent  and  co-operation 
of  the  zemindar,  without  the  offer  of  a  bonus,  in 
engaging  the  be-ilaka  ryot  ? — Yes,  generally 
speaking,  I  have  not  had  to  offer  any  bonus. 

1987.  Mr.  Temple.]  Do  you  believe  that  by 
offering  bonuses  to  zemindars  you  would  be  able 
to  considerably  extend  be-ilaka  cultivation? — No; 
I  don't  think  I  would,  to  any  great  extent 

1988.  Do  you  think  that  you  could  make  con- 
tracts with  zemindars  to  procure  you  a  certain 
amount  of  indigo  cultivation  within  their  estates 
on  certain  terms  ? — I  don't  think  that  any  zemin- 
dar would  interest  himself  sufficiently  to  make  it 
remunerative  to  me  to  pay  him  what  he  would  he 
likely  to  demand  for  such  services ;  t.  e.y  if  I  made 
an  otter  of  a  sum  I  could  afford  to  give,  he  would 
probably  not  undertake  to  do  it  for  less  than 
double  the  amount.  But  I  can't  6ay  that  I  ever 
tried  the  experiment 

1989.  President.]  Do  you  think  there  would  be 
any  use  in  endeavouring  to  contract  with  the  ze- 
mindar that  he  should  sow  indigo  by  means  of  bis 
ryots,  and  deliver  either  so  many  hundred  bundles, 
or  so  many  maunds  of  weight  for  manufacture, 
you  exercising  no  supervision  over  the  cultivation? 
— Not  in  the  slightest ;  the  indigo  crop  requiring 
such  extreme  supervision,  no  zemindar  could  under- 
take such  an  arrangement  successfully;  I  mean 
nothing  short  of  European  care  and  energy  could 
produce  a  crop  of  indigo. 

1990.  Mr.  Temple.]  Are  you  aware  that  in  the 
North-West  Provinces  engagements  of  this  kind 
arc  entered  into,  both  with  large  zemindars  and 
other  contractors :  do  you  think  that  there  is  any- 
thing peculiar  to  Bengal  to  prevent  a  similar 
arrangement? — I  have  understood  that  indigo  M 
prepared  and  manufactured  bv  the  ryots  of  the 
North- West  Provinces,  and  then  carried  to  the 
factory  in  nuissuks  or  skins,  where  it  is  afterwards 
boiled  down  and  made  into  cakes, but  the  indigo" 
of  such  a  quality  that  it  hardly  repays  the  cost  ot 
production,  and  it  is  only  when  the  market  is  M" 
tremely  high  that  such  indigo  is  saleable ;  oat  1 
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-was  not  aware  of  zemindars  engaging  to  deliver 
indigo  plant. 

11)91.  With  reference  to  the  European  care  and 
energy  required  for  the  cultivation  of  indigo,  is 
there  no  other  crop  in  Bengal  cultivated  solely  by 
natives,  which  requires  these  qualities  in  an  equal 
degree,  as  for  instance,  betel-leaf  tobacco,  and 
sugar-cane?— No  crop  cultivated  in  Lower  Bengal 
is  so  precarious  as  that  of  indigo,  and  when  native 
superintendence  fails,  it  is  because  they  are  never 
ready  when  the  time  comes.  The  energy  of  the 
European  has  the  crop  sown  in  the  morning, 
whereas,  if  left  to  the  native,  it  would  not  be  sown 
till  afternoon,  when  it  would  be  a  failure  in  con- 
sequence. 

1992.  President.]  Have  you  never  seen  ryote 
going  out  cultivating  their  rice  lands  early  in  the 
morning,  and  working  from  seven  or  eight  o'clock 
till  11  or  12,  in  the  month  of  April?— Ryote 
generally  work  on  an  average  about  three  hours  a 
day,  and  often  and  often  I  have  seen  ryote  lose 
the  rice  season,  by  not  taking  advantage  of  the 
rain  when  it  fell,  or  not  cutting  their  crop  when  it 
■was  ripe.  I  have  frequently  seen  ryots  at  work 
earlv  in  the  morning ;  m  fact  it  is  only  in  the  cool 
of  tfie  morning  that  they  do  work. 

1993.  Can  you  state  the  extent  of  ryotti  culti- 
vation in  the  Bengal  Indigo  Company  s  villages, 
where  the  concern  has  rights  and  interests  ?— The 
Bengal  Indigo  Company  nave  ilaka  cultivation  in 
595  villages,  and  the  cultivation  of 58,000  beegahs; 
the  annual  jummas  of  the  above  villages  consist 
of:  ijara,  or  lease,  142,000  rupees,  166,000  putni 
rupees,  14,000  zemindary  rupees.  The  total 
amount  of  the  Bengal  Indigo  Company's  collec- 
tions is,  in  round  numbers,  3  lacs  and  22,000 
Tupces.  Besides  this  we  have  jotes  and  mourusis 
(holdings  and  old  hereditary  tenant  proprietor- 
ships), making  a  total  of  3  lacs  and  40,000 
rupees. 

1994.  Were  the  ssemindarieB  mostly  purchased 
by  public  auction  or  by  private  transfer  ? — Both 
zemindaricrf  and  putnis  were  obtained  by  private 
purchase. 

1995.  In  obtaining  either  zemindqries,  putnis, 
or  leases,  did  you  meet  with  hard  or  favourable 
terms  ? — With  one  or  two  exceptions,  previous  to 
10  years  ago,  the  purchases  were  made  on  easy 
terms ;  all  recent  purchases  have  been  made  at 
an  increased  expenditure  of  100  per  cent,  on  the 
rates  formerly  paid. 

1996.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  In  the  cases  of  ijaras, 
or  leases  for  short  terms,  have  you  not  always 
had  to  pay  enhanced  rent  for  the  increase  of  the 
rental  you  may  have  effected,  and  also  a  corre- 
Biwnding  bonus?  —  In  the  renewing  of  ijaras, 
there  is  generally  an  increase  on  the  jumma,  as 
also  on  the  amount  of  salami  paid  to  the  zemin- 
dar ;  and  latterly  we  have  had  to  pay  enhanced 
rates  on  salami  as  well  as  on  the  annual  rental. 

1997.  President]  Has  the  enhanced  rate  been 
in  any  instance  more  than  you  could  fairly  cover 
by  your  collections  from  the  ryote? — Yes,  in- 
variably so.  For  instance,  on  an  ijara  of  9,000 
rupees  jumma  which  is  renewable  every  four 
years,  I  have  to  pay  a  salami  on  each  occasion  of 
renewal  of  4,433  rupees,  and  on  that  jumma  of 
9,000  rupees,  I  have  a  yearly  loss  of  800  rupees. 
Tn  another  instance,  I  have  had  to  renew  an 
ijara,  the  jumma  of  which  was  4,092  rupees, 
paying  a  salami  of  2,216  rupees,  presents  to  amla 
1,065  rupees,  and  an  advance  or  peshgi  of  30,000 
rupees  at  an  interest  of  only  six  per  cent  In 
another  instance,  I  was  obliged  to  take  a  lease, 
the  jumma  of  which  was  5,775  rupees,  for  which 


1  had  to  pay  salami  1,200  rupees,  amla  600  n  T 
rupees,  and  an  advance  or  peshgi  of  4,000  rupees, 

for  which  I  only  received  three  per  cent.   I  give  Esq. 

these  as  mere  instances  of  what  is  paid  in  the   _ 

renewal  of  ijaras.  June 

1998.  Mr.  Fergusson.']  Can  you  tell  ub  to  what  i860, 
extent  of  indigo  cultivation  the  instances  you 

have  mentioned  would  apply  ?— Yes ;  these  three 
instances  include  about  3,000  beegahs  of  indigo 
cultivation. 

1999.  President."]  In  those  instances,  did  you 
endeavour  to  make  up  the  increased  rent  "de- 
manded from  you  by  increased  collections  from 
ryots? — No,  we  made  no  attempt  to  increase  the 
jumma  of  the  ryote ;  and  all  our  ijaras  are  held 
at  a  loss. 

2000.  In  the  case  of  putnis,  did  you  ever 
attempt  to  cover  the  purchase  money  by  extra 
collections  from  your  ryots? — After  taking  a 
putni,  we  measure  and  assess  the  village  to  what 
we  consider  a  fair  rate,  those  rates  being  basto  or 
homestead  2  rupees  per  beegah,  baghat  or  garden 

2  rupees  8  annas,  mattan  or  field  8  annas. 

2001.  Baboo  Chunder  Mohun  Chatterjee.]  Do 
you  charge  the  ryote  with  one  or  two  aunas  per 
rupee  as  ijaradari  fees? — Not  in  all:  ijara 
jummas  of  upwards  of  50  rupees  pay  an  ijaradari 
of  half  an  anna,  other  jummas  one  anna  per  rupee, 
and  many  ryote  do  not  pay  any  ijaradari  at  all, 
such  as  substantial  ryots. 

2002.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  Have  you  measured 
and  settled  zerainuaries  and  putnis  to  any  great 
extent,  and  have  such  settlements  increased  or 
diminished  the  ryote  on  these  properties  ? — Yes ;  I 
have  measured  and  settled  zemindaries  and  putnis, 
the  annual  collection  of  which  amounts  to  up- 
wards of  a  lac  of  rupees,  and  so  successful  has 
the  measurement  and  settlement  of  the  properties 
been,  that  not  a  lease  is  untaken  or  unoccupied. 

2003.  President]  Could  you  state  what  was 
the  total  increase  to  the  jumma  effected  by  these 
settlements? — About  18,000  rupees,  which  in- 
crease was  principally  by  settling  ryote  on  unoc- 
cupied jummas. 

2004.  Did  you,  cither  on  measuring  lands  or 
in  demanding  ijaradari,  make  a  distinction 
between  ryote  who  cultivated  indigo,  and  ryote 
who  did  not  ? — No,  not  as  a  rule.  The  condition 
of  the  ryot  when  assessing  his  jumma  was  always 
taken  into  consideration,  every  man  being  assessed 
at  a  rate  that  he  could  readily  and  easily  pay. 
For  instance,  according  to  the  land  measured 
and  held  by  the  ryot,  his  yearly  rent  should, 
perhaps,  be  50  rupees,  but  being  a  man  down  in 
the  world,  or  in  reduced  circumstances,  we  give 
him  a  remission,  say  of  10  rupees  yearly,  until 
his  circumstances  mend. 

2005.  Mr.  Sale.]  To  what  cause  do  you  attri- 
bute the  rise  of  100  per  cent,  within  the  last  10 
years  on  the  rates  at  which  the  zemindary  rights 
can  be  purchased  or  procured? — The  cause  of 
increase  in  the  value  ol  landed  property  is  owing 
to  the  increased  insecurity  of  all  trade  and  busi- 
ness throughout  the  Mofussil.  Mahajuns,  as  well 
as  indigo  planters,  have  found  a  great  change  of 
late  years  in  the  character  of  the  ryote  as  to 
honesty  and  fair  dealing;  and  the  rise  in  the 
Kishnaghur  district  in  the  value  of  property  has 
bee  n  owing  principally  to  the  competition  of  the 
natives  engaged  in  mahajani,  or  speculation  and 
money  lending,  who,  without  the  power  of  zemin- 
dars, consider  it  unsafe  to  make  further  advances 
or  carry  on  trade. 

2006.  President.]  Are  you  in  a  position  to  state 
the  per-centage  of  ryote*  lands  devoted  to  indigo 
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22.  T.  throughout  your  concern  in  the  estates  held  by 
Larmour,    the  concern  ? — The  per-ccntage  of  indigo  cultiva- 

Esq.       tion  in  the  Bengal  Indigo  Company's  concerns  is 

  '  about  one-sixteenth. 

19  June        2007.  Mr.  Feryusnon.]    Has  the  number  of 

i860.  indigo  ryots  increased  or  decreased  within  the 
past  few  years  in  these  concerns  ? — The  increase 
of  ryots  ha*  been  very  considerable,  and  they  last 
year  amounted  to  1,080.  The  average  annual 
increase  of  the  Mulnuth  concern  alone  for  the 
past  three  years  is  upwards  of  500. 

2008.  What  is  the  number  of  ryots  that  sow 
indigo  in  the  Bengal  Indigo  Company's  concerns? 
— Twenty-three  thousand  and  two  hundred  ryots 
hold  indigo  engagements. 

2009.  President.]  Have  the  older  ryots  been 
induced  to  sow  more  indigo  than  before,  i.  c.,  are 
there  ryota  who  now  cultivate  two  becgahs  when 
formerly  they  cultivated  one  beegah? — Lands 
suited  tor  indigo  cultivation  throughout  the  Kish- 
naghur district  have  gradually  become  unfit  to 

uce  to  a  great  extent  the  croj*  of  indigo 
they  did  10  or  15  years  ago,  and,  conse- 
quently, a  reduction  in  the  ryots'  engagements, 
not  an  increase,  has  generally  been  made. 

2010.  Then,  on  the  whole,  taking  old  and  new 
ryots  together,  has  your  area  of  indigo  cultiva- 
tion increased, diminished, or  remained  the  same? 
— On  the  whole  it  has  decreased  considerably ; 
for  instance,  Mtilnauth  concern,  which  has  sown 
as  much  as  43,000  becgahs,  now  sows  29,000. 
About  1845,  42,000  becgahs  were  sown.  In 
1850-51  the  cultivation  was  from  26,000  to 
27,000,  it  is  now  29,000  beegahs. 

2011.  Mr.  Temple.]  What  is  the  cause  of  this 
decrease  in  cultivation ;  is  indigo  an  exhausting 
crop? — The  lands  throughout  the  district  have 
become  higher.  Indigo  is  not  an  exhausting 
crop.  The  crop  of  rice  after  the  indigo  crop  is 
always  better  than  from  land  that  had  been  pre- 
viously sown  in  rice  without  a  rotation  of  crops. 

2012.  Then  the  Kishnaghur  district  generally 
has  been  giving  leas  land  suitable  for  indigo? — Yea. 

2013.  Does  this  reply  anplv  toBaraset? — Yes. 
On  the  whole,  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  possible 
to  sow  as  much  indigo  as  was  sown  10  or  15  years 
ago  in  the  Kishnaghur  district,  with  the  chance  of 
a  crop. 

2014.  Prendent]  The  custom  of  most  concerns 
is  to  give  out  advances  in  the  beginning  of  and 
during  the  cold  weather;  is  that  your  custom, 
and  liad  you  a  considerable  yearly  outlay  in  ad- 
vances ? — Yes ;  it  is  customary  with  us  to  com- 
mence with  our  advances  immediately  as  the 
cold  weather  sets  in,  and  they  are  generally 
completed  in  January.  Our  yearly  outlay  varies 
from  50,000  to  75,000  rupee*,  according  to  the 
previous  season's  return  of  indigo. 

2015.  Have  the  majority  of  ryots  who  have 
cultivated  in  the  previous  seasons,  fresh  advances 
to  receive  either  in  whole  or  in  part? — Every 
ryot  who  has  given  indigo  the  previous  season, 
receives  advances,  no  matter  what  amount  he  may 
be  in  debt  to  the  factory,  the  general  custom  be- 
ing, if  he  is  in  debt  20  rupees,  and  has  given  10 
rupees  worth  of  indigo,  that  he  receives  five 
rupees  in  cash,  and  five  rupees  goes  to  the  credit 
of  his  debt  to  the  factory. 

2016.  Is  the  ryot  never  credited  with  his 
advances  by  a  transfer  to  his  rent  account  ?— In 
the  Bengal  Indigo  Company's  concerns,  the  zenxin- 
dary  and  the  indigo  account  are  kept  quite  dis- 
tinct. But  I  am  aware  that  it  is  the  custom  in 
many  concerns  to  make  a  transfer  of  advances  to 
the  rent  account. 


2017.  It  has  been  stated  to  the  Commission 
that  planters  find  it  necessary  to  select  Uie  land, 
to  see  that  the  ryot  prepares  the  land  with  a  view 
to  cultivation,  and  that  he  sows  at  the  right  time ; 
is  all  this  according  to  your  experience  1 — Ye*; 
it  is  necessary  to  inspect  the  lauds,  the  sowing, 
weeding,  and  every  agricultural  operation  con- 
nected with  indigo.  Nothing  can  be  douc  in  thu 
country  without  an  advance,  and  that  advance 
once  made,  it  is  very  necessary  to  look  after  the 
ryots  to  get  them  to  fulfil  their  engagements  in 
indigo,  as  in  every  tiling  else. 

2018.  Do  mahajuas  who  make  advances  of  rice 
grain  find  it  necessary  to  supervise  the  operations 
of  the  ryots  regarding  rice  ? — To  a  very  great  ex- 
tent they  are  required  to  do  so,  aud  when  the 
rice  crop  is  cut,  they  require  to  exercise  the  same 
superintendence  and  watchfulness  as  the  indigo 
planter  has  to  do,  when  the  indigo  crop  is  on  the 
ground,  to  prevent  the  ryot  from  making  away 
with  a  portion  of  the  rice  crop.  The  inability  of 
the  maliajun  to  give  this  necessary  sui>erinten- 
dence  has  been  the  cause  of  the  ruin  of  fully  half 
the  mahajtau  of  the  Kishnaghur  district. 

2019.  You  mean,  then,  that  the  mahajun  doea 
not  usually  depute  men  to  look  after  the  ploughing 
of  the  land,  sowing,  weeding,  and  cutting  of  the 
rice  crop  ? — From  first  to  last  he  has  to  cxerche  a 
superintendence  over  the  ryot's  cultivation,  the 
sowing,  weeding,  and  reaping  of  the  rice  crop, 
but  he  does  not  do  it  in  the  minute  way  that  an 
indigo  planter  does ;  I  mean  by  that,  that  he  (low 
not  go  daily  over  the  land.  1  daily  go  over  my 
indigo  lands,  and  I  have  frequently  teen  the 
mahajun  or  his  agent  inspecting  the  rice  crop. 

2020.  May  not  that  be  more  with  a  view  to 
see  how  the  rice  crop  is  getting  on,  than  with 
any  intention  of  urging  on  the  ryots  .' — I  have  no 
doubt  it  is  with  both  intentions. 

2021.  Mr.  Sale.]  Then  arc  we  to  understand 
that  the  ryot  is  in  debt  to  the  factory  and  to  the 
mahajun,  and  frequently  under  the  suj>ervisioo  of 
both  parties  at  the  same  time  ? — Manv  ryots  are 
indebted  to  both  the  mahajun  and  the  factory, and 
consequently  they  have  to  look  to  the  interests 
of  both  parties. 

2022.  Mr.  Temple.]  But  would  not  the  super- 
vision of  the  mahajun  be  merely  with  an  object 
of  recovering  the  advance  he  had  made,  whereat 
the  supervision  of  tl»e  planter  would  he  for  a 
further  object,  viz.,  not  only  to  recover  the 
advance,  but  to  ensure  the  best  |x>ssible  crop. 
Would  not  this  difference  render  the  supervision 
of  the  planter  much  more  strict  ? — Assuredly  it 
would  be  to  the  planter's  interest  as  well  as  to 
the  ryot's  to  get  as  good  a  crop  as  jnissible  by  a 
strict  supervision. 

2023.  Mr.  Fer9u**m.]  Is  it  not  frequently  the 
case  that  the  ryot  is  bound  to  deliver  his  surplus 
crop  to  the  mahajun  at  a  fixed  price,  under  the 
market  rate? — It  is  the  custom  for  the  ryot  to 
deliver  all  his  rice  crop  to  the  mahajun,  who 
generally  fixes  his  own  price  upon  it,  deducting 
50  rupees  per  cent  for  the  advance  made,  that 
is,  if  ne  has  advanced  one  inauud  to  the  ryot,  he 
receives  in  return  for  that,  one  maund  and  a  half. 

2024.  Under  the  circumstances  when  the  ryot 
is  in  debt  to  both  planter  aud  mahajun,  is  it  not 
the  interest  of  the  mahajun  to  make  t lie  ryot  sow 
rice  instead  of  indigo,  and  do  you  not  think  that 
this  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  present  refusal  to 
sow  indigo  ?— Undoubtedly  the  mahajun  will  I** 
after  his  own  interests  firsthand  I  think  it  is  vwy 
probable  that  the  influence  of  the  mahajun  has 
been  exercised  this  year  to  a  great  extent  to 
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induce  the  ryots  not  to  fulfil  their  indigo  engage- 
ments. 

2025.  Baboo  Vhundcr  Mohun  Ckatterjee.]  You 
have  stated  that,  after  the  pacing  of  Act  XI., 
ryots  who  never  held  advances  before,  came  for- 
-vrard  willingly  and  received  advances ;  will  you 
state  what  number  of  ryots  have  thus  williugly 
taken  advances*  on  what  extent  of  lands,  and 
upon  what  terms  ? — Eight  or  10  ryots  ( 1  don't 
remember  the  exact  number)  offered  to  cultivate 
10  beegalis  of  laud  ou  an  advance  of  two  rupees 
a  beegali. 

2026.  Is  the  cultivation  of  indigo  profitable  or 
otherwise  to  the  ryot*  ? — That  depends  entirely 
upon  the  season.  In  the  last  season  of  the  Mul- 
nauth  factory  the  average  return  per  beegah  paid 
to  the  ryots  was  14  bundles  per  beegah.  Upward 
of  100  ryot*  cut  more  than  20  bundles  per  bee- 
eah;  237  ryots  cleared  off  their  advances  and 
oebt  to  the  factory,  and  received  excess  p*.Y* 
ments.  The  return  of  20  bundles  per  beegah 
pays  a  ryot  well,  apart  from  the  indigo  seed 
which  he  also  gets  from  the  stumps.  [H'itness 
here  filed  a  paper  in  English,  referring  to  the  fac- 
tory books  in  original,  which  trere  also  filed  at  the 
same  time.] 

2027.  What  number  of  ryots  have  you  in  the 
■"Mulnath  factory? — One  thousand  three  hundred 
and  seventy-eight. 

2028.  You  stated  that  out  of  1.378  ryots,  237 
had  cleared  their  advances,  will  you  state  how 
the  account  of  the  remaining  ryots  stood? — The 
last  eight  years  of  the  Kishnaghur  district  have 
been  very  disastrous.  The  remainder  of  the 
rvots  did  "not  clear  off*  their  balances  ami  debt  in 
full,  and  consequently  hail  no  excess  to  receive. 

2029.  Could  you  tell  us  the  result  of  the  other 
factories  of  the  Bengal  Indigo  Company's  con- 
cern ? —  I  could  not  without  a  reference  to  the 
books. 

2030.  Mr.  Sale.]  Does  the  statement  regard- 
ing the  Mulnath  factory  fairly  represent  the 
average  of  the  ryots  of  other  factories  ?— I  con- 
eider  it  better  than  the  average  of  other  factories. 

2031.  Baboo  Chunder  Mohun  Chatter/re.]  Have 
those  237  ryots  entered  into  fresh  engagements 
tilts  year? — Every  ryot  in  the  Mulnath  concern, 
amounting  to  1,100,  entered  into  new  engage- 
ments and  fulfilled  them. 

2032.  Mr.  Ferr/us*on.~]  Have  you  had  occasion 
to  «uc  any  single  ryot  in  the  Mulnath  concern 

Yor  breach  of  contract  ? — In  no  single  instance. 

2033.  Ha\e  you  had  occasion  to  sue  any  other 
ryots  of  the  other  concerns  of  the  Bengal  Indigo 
Company's  i — Yes  ;  in  the  Kalboliaand  Katgarra 
concerns.  In  Kalbolia  to  the  number  of  1,000, 
and  in  Katgarra  aliout  800  ryots.  In  Patkabari 
and  Mulnath  none. 

2034.  Have  the  ryots  in  the  Baraset  concern 
renewed  their  engagements  and  sown  indigo  as 
usual,  or  have  you  had  to  sue  them  there  — The 
ryots  of"  the  Baraset  concern  have  this  year  en- 
gaged and  have  sown  the  indigo  to  the  extent  of 
5,000  becgahs,  or  one  half  the  former  cultivation 
of  the  concern.  East  year  the  concern  was 
closed.  I  have  had  no  occasion  to  carry  out  any 
case  against  the  ryots  of  that  concern  under  the 
new  Act 

2035.  Mr.  Sale.]  When  you  state  that  1.100 
ryots  entered  into  new  engagements  and  fulfilled 
them,  are  we  to  understand  that  if  they  did  not 
take  fresh  advances  they  would  be  free  from  all 
obligation  to  the  factory  ? — 1  cannot  say  until  the 
ryots'  accounts  are  made  up  at  the  eud  of  the  eea- 
uon,  but  had  they  not  taken  fresh  advances  this 
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year,  they  would  have  been  liable  for  their  own  T. 
balances.  Larmow, 

2036.  Presidents  For  what  period  of  years  is  Esq. 
your  contract  ? — The  contracts  are  generally  for 

three  years,  but  they  are  renewed  every  year  on  19  June 
a  fresh  stamp.  1 860. 

2037.  Mr.  Temple.]  'Are  these  contracts  duly- 
filled  in  at  the  time  the  engagement  is  entered 
into  ? — No,  the  contract  is  not  filled  up  on  the 
day  the  engagement  is  made,  in  the  instance  of 
every  ryot.  The  advances  of  a  factory  arc  gene- 
rally made  in  two  or  three  days,  and  it  would  be 
an  im]K)s>ibility  to  write  up  these  contracts  at 
the  time,  and  it  is  only  in  the  engagements  with 
the  head  ryots  that  the  contracts  arc  duly  filled 
up. 

2038.  Then  do  the  contracts  of  the  subordinate 
and  smaller  ryots  remain  unwritten  ? — Yes,  they 
generally  do ;  very  few  ryots  arc  able  to  write, 
and  it  is  only  a  matter  of  form.  No  one  ever 
dreamt  of  taking  a  ryot  into  court,  to  recover  his 
balances. 

2039.  Does  the  stamp  paper  for  these  contracts 
remain  in  the  factory  ? — Yes. 

2040.  Is  the  ryot  ever  reminded  of  their  exist- 
ence ? — Not  the  slightest  allusion  is  ever  made 
to  the  stamp. 

2041.  Is  he  charged  with  the  stamp?— Yes. 

2042.  President.]  If  your  contract  is  for  three 
years,  is  it  absolutely  necessary  to  renew  the 
stamp  every  year,  and  thus  charge  the  ryot  with 
two  additional  annas  ? — No,  it  is  not  absolutely 
neces.siiry  ;  but,  as  it  has  been  the  custom,  and 
as  the  charge  was  a  trifle,  it  attracted  no  atten- 
tion. 

2043.  Baboo  Chunder  Mohun  Chatterjee.]  If 
the  planters  never  think  of  sueing  the  ryots,  why- 
do  they  charge  the  j>oor  men  with  the  price  of 
the  stamp  paper?—  It  has  been  an  infatuation 
that  planters  laboured  under,  that  redress  could 
be  had  against  a  ryot  in  the  Civil  Court,  and 
they  have  kept  up  apj>carancc8  by  renewing  their 
engagements  with  the  ryotH  on  stamp  paper. 

2044.  Is  it  not  possible  for  a  planter,  in  case 
of  disputes  with  the  ryots,  to  convert  those  blank 
stamps  into  a  legal  instrument,  to  enable  him  to 
bring  the  ryot  before  the  Civil  Court  ? — It  may 
be  possible,  but  I  ilon't  sec  what  advantage  it 
would  he  to  the  planter  in  any  way,  as  the  result, 
under  any  circumstances,  must  be  the  same.  If 
you  get  a  decree  against  a  ryot,  there  is  never 
any  property  forthcoming  to  realise  the  amount 
from. 

2045.  If  the  ryot  was  a  troublesome  one,  whom 
the  planter  wished  to  put  down,  might  you  not 
put  him  into  gaol  on  a  decree  gained  on  such  an 
instrument? — Yes;  if  the  ryot  could  be  caught, 
he  might  be  put  in  gaol,  and  be  supported  at  the 
planter's  expense. 

2046.  Do  you  think  that  getting  blank  stamp 
>apers  signed  is  a  strictly  correct  wav  of  doing 
usiness '! — No,  1  certainly  do  not;  but  under 

the  circumstances  of  advances  to  an  immense 
number  of  ryots  being  made  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  it  is  the  only  course  to  be  adopted,  and  I 
have  never  known  of  any  planter  taking  advan- 
tage of  this  custom  in  transacting  business  with 
the  ryots. 

2047.  The  ryots  generally  give  shattas  or 
agreements  to  the  planters ;  do  the  planters  sign 
anything  in  return,  making  it  reciprocal,  and 
without  a  mutual  agreement  is  such  a  contract 
binding?— The  ryot  on  giving  a  shatta  receives  a 
hathchitti  from  the  factory,  and  so  long  as  he  has 
given  the  shatta  of  his  own  good  will,  1  certainly 
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R.  T.  consider  it  binding  on  him,  without  any  further 
Larmour,    agreement  from  the  planter. 

Esq.  2048.    President]    The  hathchitti  is  on  un- 

  stamped  paper,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

19  June        2049.  Can  you  give  us  the  details  of  the  ex- 
1860.      pcnse  of  a  bccgah  of  ryotti  cultivation  in  the 
Mulnath  concern  ? — The  ryotti  cultivation  of  the 
Mulnath  concern  is  almost  entirely  confined  to 
tobacco  land.    The  cultivation  is  as  follows : — 


Ploughing  (being  two  ploughs) 


Sowing 
Mui  - 


Bida  

Cutting  plant    -      -      -  - 

Cartage  [in  the  Mulnath  concerns 
the  ryot  pays  a  proportion  of  I 
one-fifth]  -J 

Indigo  seed  - 

Land  rent  

Rs. 


Rs. 


a. 
4 
2 

2 
2 
5 


-    4  - 


8 
8 


2  3- 


A  fair  return  is  20  bundles  a  beegah,  which  U 
Us.  3.  5  at  the  rate  of  six  bundles  per  rupee; 
and  I  consider  a  moderate  return  from  the  stumps 
of  the  indigo  two  maunds,  for  which  the  ryot 
receives  at  the  rate  of  four  rupees  a  maund. 

2050.  What  is  the  length  of  your  measuring 
chain  ? — Five  feet  and  a  half. 

2051.  When  the  bundle  is  completed,  taking 
the  plant  to  be  from  five  to  six  feet  in  length, 
how  many  men  will  it  require  to  lift  a  bundle, 
and  how  many  bundles  go  to  a  cart  ? — I  do  not 
think  one  man  could  lift  a  bundle  ;  but,  if  put  on 
his  head,  he  could  carry  it.  A  well-loaded  cart 
contains  four  bundles. 

2052.  Mr.  Fergusson.~\  Do  the  books  that  tot 
have  put  in  show  the  account  of  every  indigo 
ryot  belonging  to  the  Mulnath  factory,  and  detail 
every  item  of  his  account,  and  are  they  signed 
by  every  one  who  knows  how  to  write,  and  are 
there  similar  books  kept  at  every  factor)-  ?— Yes, 
the  book  contains  every  ryot'a  account,  and 
similar  books  are  kept  in  every  factory  in  the 
Bengal  Indigo  Company's  concerns. 

[Commission  adjourned  at  5.30  p.m. 


Wednesday,  20th  June  1860. 


Present  : 

W.  S.  Seton-Karr,  Esq.,  e.g.,  President. 

Members: — R.  Temple,  Esq.,  c. 8. ;  W.  F.  Fergusson,  Esq. ;  Rev.  J.  Sale;  Baboo  Chundcr 

Mohun  Chatterjee. 


Robert  Thomas  Larmocr,  Esq. ;  Examination  continued. 


S.  T.         2053.  President."]  In  your  concerns,  have  you 
Larmour,    the  same  beegah  for  zemindary  measurement  as 
Esq.       you  have  for  indigo,  or  are  there  two  standards  ? 
—       — In  most  of  our  zemindarics  the  beegah  consists 
20  Jane     of  17,666  square  feet,  and  the  indigo  beegah, 
i860.      throughout  all  the  Bengal  Indigo  Company's  con- 
cerns, is  21,511  square  feet. 

2054.  Is  the  size  of  the  indigo  beegah  founded 
on  the  common  custom  with  regard  to  indigo  ? — 
Throughout  all  indigo  concerns  in  the  Kishnughur 
district,  the  indigo  beegah  consists  of  21,511 
Bquarc  feet,  and  that  is  the  established  custom  of 
the  district. 

2055.  It  has  been  complained  of  by  several 
ryots  and  others,  while  giving  their  evidence, 
that  this  difference  operates  to  their  prejudice; 
do  you  not  think  that  it  would  conduce  to  the 
harmonious  working  of  the  system  if  the  indigo 
and  zemindari  measurement  were  identical '( — It 
would  no  doubt  simplify  the  conducting  of  busi- 
ness ;  but  a  ryot,  on  entering  into  an  indigo  en- 
gagement, always  perfectly  understands  that  he 
is  to  give  land  according  to  the  factory  measure- 
ment. 

2056.  What  is  the  standard  beegah  sanctioned 
by  Government  ami  used  by  its  officers  on  all 
occasions  where  Government  is  concerned  ? — 
The  standard  beegah  consists  of  14,400  square 
feet. 

2057.  Considering  the  dislike  that  has  been 


evinced  to  indigo  in  some  quarters,  do  yon  not 
think  that  an  assimilation  of  the  standard  in 
measurements  would  lead  the  ryots  to  sow  more 
willingly  in  future? — No;  I  don't  think  that  the 
assimilation  would  make  any  great  difference. 

2058.  The  registration  of  contracts  has  been 
insisted  on  in  several  quarters;  considering  the 
extent  of  your  operations,  do  you  think  that  if 
sub-divisioual  officers  and  raoonsiffs  were  em- 
powered to  register,  in  addition  to  the  officers 
who  now  register  deeds  at  the  Sudder  stations 
these  other  officers  would  bo  able  to  get  through 
their  work  ?— The  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the 
registration  of  ryots  shattas  would  be  the  impos- 
sibility of  collecting  the  ryots  at  the  sub-divwwn 
or  Sudder  station  of  the  district  For  instance, 
Bongong  sub-division,  consisting  of  an  assistant 
magistrate  and  a  moonsiff,  is  six  miles  from  the 
Mulnath  factory.  To  get  the  ryots,  1,378  m 
number,  to  collect  at  Bongong,  and  to  have  the 
shattas  registered  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  prac- 
tically impossible.  The  only  course  that  appears 
to  me  practicable,  would  be  that  an  officer  having 
the  power  to .  register,  would  be  available  to  at- 
tend at  the  factory  for  the  two  or  three  davs  that 
are  necessary  for  making  the  advances,  and  regis- 
ter the  shattas  on  the  spot. 

2059.  But  if  it  is  possible  to  assemble  the  ryot* 
at  the  factory,  might  it  not  be  equally  posatnW 
to  aseemblo  them  at  the  sub-division,  or  couW 
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not  the  registration  be  spread  over  a  longer 
period  of  time,  say  a  month  or  six  weeks? — So; 
ryots  would  willingly  come  to  the  factory  to  take 
their  advances,  hut  they  would  not  take  the 
trouble  to  go  to  the  sub-division  for  the  sake  of 
registering  the  tkattas,  and  it  would  he  impossible 
for  us  to  keep  servants  in  attendance  at  the  sub- 
division until  the  ryots  should  come  in,  or  say, 
for  so  long  a  period  as  a  month  or  six  weeks. 

2060.  Mr.  FrrgussoH.]  Would  you,  on  any 
other  account,  have  any  objection  to  the  con- 
tracts being  registered  ? — Certainly  not. 

2061.  You  stated  yesterday  that  your  annual 
advances  to  the  ryots  were  about  50,000  to  75,000 
rupees  on  the  Bengal  Indigo  Company's  con- 
cerns ;  what  is  the  total  amount  of  your  annual 
outlay? — The  annual  outlay  of  the  Bengal  Indigo 
Company's  concerns  varies  from  375,000  to  440,000 
rupees,  the  price  of  seed  being  a  most  imjM>rtant 
item  in  the  outlay ;  some  seasons  it  being  pro- 
curable at  from  four  to  10  rupees  a  maund,  and 
in  others  from  20  to  25  ruj>ees  a  maund.  The 
Bengal  Indigo  Company's  concerns  require  desi 
or  indigenous  seed  for  their  cultivation;  the  yearly 
consumption  of  which  is  about  9,000  maunds. 

2062.  You  generally  purchase  some  uj>-country 
seed;  will  you  say  what  used  to  be  its  price,  and 
"what  it  has  been  for  the  last  four  years ? — When 
desi  seed  is  not  procurable,  we  are  necessarily 
obliged  to  purchase  a  jwrtion  of  up-country  seed. 
The  prices  of  the  latter  during  the  last  four  years 
have  varied  from  five  to  20  rupees  per  maund. 

2063.  What  do  you  pay  your  ryots  for  the 
seed  you  purchase  from  them  ? — Seed  delivered 
hy  the  ryot  from  khoontces  or  stamps,  we  pay  for 
at  the  rate  of  four  rupees  a  maund,  but  when  he 
grows  the  indigo  for  seed  alone,  we  pay  him  at 
the  market  rate,  which  has  lately  varied"  froin  15 
to  25  rupees  a  maund. 

2064.  President.'}  Is  such  seed  ever  grown  under 
advances  ? — A  very  large  proportion  of  the  seed 
used  by  the  Bengal  Indigo  Company  is  grown 
■within  the  Katgarra  concern  and  its  immediate 
neighbourhood;  the  ryot*  receive  no  regular  ad- 
vances for  the  production  of  this  seed,  but  are 
assisted  by  loans  from  the  factory  on  this  seed 
account ;  the  understanding  being,  that  all  seed 
grown  within  the  Bengal  Indigo  Company's  ilaka, 
shall  be  delivered  to  its  managers  at  the  bazaar 
rate  of  the  season. 

2065.  Mr.  Fergtuson.]  What  is  the  amount  of 
the  balances  due  by  the  ryots  to  the  Bengal 
Indigo  Company's  concents  ? — The  balances  re- 
ceivable from  the  ryots  by  the  Bengal  Indigo 
Company's  concerns,  amount  to  7  lacs  and  78,000 
rupees. 

2066.  In  addition  to  that,  have  you  written  off 
any  as  bad  or  irrecoverable  balances?  —  The 
amount  of  7  lacs  and  78,000  rupees,  includes  all 
balances,  good  aud  bad,  at  present  on  the  books. 
Of  this  amount,  3  lacs  and  16,000  rupees  are  now 
in  the  act  of  being  paid  off  by  the  ryots,  or  are 
due  by  ryots  working  for  the  concern ;  the  re- 
maining 4  lacs  and  62,000  rupees  are  not 
diately  recoverable  from  the  ryots. 

2067.  Then  the  whole  amount  of  those  balances 
represents  cash  paid  to  the  ryots,  less  the  cost  of 
eeed  and  stamped  paper?  —  Yes,  it  represents 
cash  paid  to  the  ryots ;  the  price  of  the  seed  and 
stamped  paper  was  also  paid  in  cash,  but  to  the 
Tendors  of  those  articles. 

2068.  Mr.  Sale.]  Can  you  state  whether  the 
whole  of  these  sums  have  been  actually  paid  to 
the  ryots  as  advances,  or  may  not  some  part  be 
represented,  say  by  fines  for  cattle  trespass,  for 
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neglect  of  work,  or  some  other  items  of  this  kind  ? 
— These  sums  refer  altogether  to  advances,  and 
not  to  fines  for  cattle  trespass,  &c. 

2069.  Could  you  ftate  how  many  years  these 
balances  have  been  in  process  of  accumulation  ? — 
These  balances  have  been  accumulating,  1  should 
think,  for  the  last  30  or  40  years  :  I  cannot  speak 
positively-  on  this  [Hiint. 

207<>.  With  reference  to  the  accounts  filed  by 
you  yesterday,  arc  you  prepared  to  state  whether 
any  ryot  is  aware  of  the  state  of  his  account,  and 
acknowledges  its  correctness? — Yes;  1  believe 
that  every  ryot  is  aware  of  the  state  of  his  ac- 
count, and  were  it  in  any  way  incorrect,  he 
would,  no  doubt,  make  objections  to  it  at  the 
yearly  settlement  of  accounts. 

2071.  Are  the  ryots  in  the  habit  of  coming  in 
person  to  the  factory  to  settle  their  accounts? — 
Yes,  invariably  so,  throughout  the  Bengal  Indigo 
Company '8  concerns. 

2072.  In  reference  to  the  statement  given  in 
by  you  yesterday,  of  the  expense  of  cultivating  a 
beegah  of  ryotti  land,  arc  the  various  items  for 
labour,  such  as  ploughing,  Bowing,  mui,  cutting, 
&c,  calculated  at  the  market  price  of  labour,  or 
on  what  principle  are  they  calculated? — Yes; 
the  calculation  was  made  on  what  it  costs  the 
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ryots,  at  the  market  price  of  the  day. 

2073.  President.]  What  number  of  ploughs  can 
you  get  for  the  rupee  in  the  vicinity  of  Mulnath, 
at  the  present  time  ? — IT  the  ploughs  are  to  be 
employed  in  sowing  lands  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  village  where  the  ryots  reside,  the  rate  is 
eight  ploughs  for  the  rupee ;  but  if  it  is  necessary 
for  them  to  go  to  a  distance,  they  must  be  paid 
in  proportion.  In  some  instances,  we  pay  as 
high  as  four  ploughs  per  rupee. 

2074.  Mr.  Sale.]  What  is  the  average  rent  of 
tobacco  land  ?  —  The  ryots  invariably  pay  me 
eight  annas  per  beegah  as  rent  for  that  land. 

2075.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  Is  it  not  frequently  the 
case,  that  a  shower  of  rain  which  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  sow  indigo  would  not  be  enough  for 
rice ;  and  is  not  a  delay  in  sowing  rice  ol  little 
consequence,  provided  the  rains  are  abundant 
afterwards? — Bice  is  seldom  sown  with  the  first 
showers  that  fall,  and  they  arc  generally  heavy 
enough  to  allow  of  indigo  sowings  being  pro- 
ceeded with.  It  is  of  the  utmost  imj>ortance  that 
indigo  should  be  sown  as  early  in  the  season  as 
possible ;  not  so  with  the  rice  crop,  which  answers 
well  if  sown  late  in  the  season,  and  when  the 
heavy  rains  set  in.  It  is  only  in  seasons  when 
the  first  falls  of  rain  are  unusually  late,  that  the 
interests  of  the  indigo  and  rice  crops  interfere 
with  each  other. 

2076.  President]  But  on  the  occasion  of  a 
moderate  shower  at  the  end  of  March  or  the 
beginning  of  April,  sufficient  to  sow  indigo,  but 
not  enough  to  sow  rice,  does  not  the  ryot  still 
wish  to  prepare  his  own  lands  by  previous  plough- 
ing, with  a  view  to  his  rice  crop  ? — Mo ;  the  ryot 
is  anxious  to  get  in  his  indigo  crop  with  the  first 

imme-    rain,  if  possible,  knowing  that  it  all  depends  on 
early  sowings. 

2077.  If  the  ryot  has  ploughed  for  indigo  in 
the  murning,  do  you  always  let  him  have  the 
afternoon  to  himself? — We  never  interfere  with 
the  ryot  if  his  indigo  land  is  prepared  ;  and  it  is 
only  in  the  first  part  of  the  day  that  he  uses  his 
ploughs  for  indigo  cultivation. 

2078.  But  supposing  a  shower  of  rain  to  fall 
favourable  for  both  indigo  and  rice  sowings, 
would  you  insist  that  the  indigo  land  be  looked 
after  first  ? — Yes,  I  should  endeavour  as  a  matter 
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It.  T.  of  course  to  induce  the  ryots  to  sow  the  indigo  in 
Larmour,    the  first  instance. 

2^79.  Ha  boo  C.  M.  Chatterjee.]  Do  you  not 
think  that  if  the  ryot  were  allowed  to  cultivate 
30  June  a^  '"s  lauds  witli  rice  and  other  crop  of  his  own 
18G0.  liking,  he  would  very  soon  he  able  to  pay  off  his 
debts  and  become  independent? — No,  I  don't 
think  so ;  neither  do  1  think  that  ryots  generally 
would  wish  to  put  their  whole  risk  on  grain  and 
rice  crops. 

2080.  Mr.  Fergusson.~]  You  stated  yesterday 
that  your  indigo  cultivation  was  about  one-six- 
teenth of  the  whole  land  in  your  ilaka ;  such 
being  the  case,  the  option  referred  to  could  only 
refer  to  that  sixteenth  part  ? — Yes,  it  could  only 
refer  to  that. 

2081.  Mr.  SaleJ  You  stated  yesterday  that 
indigo  was  generally  grown  on  tobacco  lands,  can 
you  state  what  proportion  of  land  in  your  ilaka 
is  fit  for  tobacco  cultivation? — No,  I  cannot 
Bj>eak  on  this  point  with  any  approximation  to 
correctness. 

2082.  Mr.  Feryvsson."]  Can  yon  give  any  state- 
ment of  the  cost  and  return  on  a  beegah  of  rice 
land,  similar  to  that  which  you  put  in  yesterday 
regarding  indigo? — The  cost  of  cultivation  of  a 
beegah  of  rice  land  is  :— 


Ten  ploughs,  at  two 
Mui  and  bida  - 
Weeding 
Seed  - 

Cutting  and  thrashing 
Rent  for  half  year  - 

Total  - 


Rs.  a-,  p. 

1  4  - 

-  -  8  - 

-  1  -  - 

-  -  8  - 

-  -  12  - 

-  -  4  - 


-    Rs.  4    -  - 


The  return  for  one  beegah  is  generally  about 
eight  maunds  of  rice  in  husk,  which  at  one  rupee 
a  maund  (which  is  the  present  price),  would  be 
eight  rupees. 

2083.  What  used  to  be  the  price  of  rice  four  or 
five  years  ago? — From  eight  to  ten  annas  a 
maund. 

2084.  Bnbfio  Ck  under  Mohun  Chatterjee.]  Do 
you  not  think  that  unless  the  planters  have  ryotti 
cultivation,  they  will  never  make  a  profit  from 
indigo? — That  would  depend  entirely  upon  the 
situation  of  the  concern  ;  chttr  factories,  where  an 
immense  amount  of  cultivation  is  available  in  one 
place,  would  no  doubt  pay  very  well  as  mi. 

2085.  Do  you  think  the  planters  on  high  lands 
in  Nuddcn  could  make  a  profit  on  their  nij  culti- 
vation?— In  the  high  factories  of  Kishnaghur  such 
a  small  quantity  of  land  is  available  in  one  place 
for  nij-abad  cultivation,  thnt  I  doubt  if  a  high 
land  factory  could  he  worked  to  advantage  on 
riij-a/md  cultivation  alone. 

2086.  President.']  Putting  nij-ahad  out  of  the 
question,  from  your  own  experience,  do  you  give 
anv  preference  to  ryotti  cultivation  ou  estates 
held  by  the  factory,  over  ryotti  cultivation  on 
estates  not  so  held,  as  being  more  easily  and  suc- 
cessfully managed ;  and  if  so,  for  what  reason  ?~~ 
It  is  always  preferable  for  security  and  freedom 
from  interference  from  zemindars  and  others,  to 
have  ryotti  cultivation  within  villages  of  which 
you  possess  or  hold  the  zcinindary  rights ;  and  I 
would  certainly  give  the  preference  to  a  cultiva- 
tion so  situated,  1.  <?.,  1  prefer  ilaka  to  Ite-ilaka 
cultivation. 

2087.  Baboo  Chundcr  Mohun  Chatterjee.]  Is  it 
not  the  fact  that  many  ryots  would  be  glad  to  pay 
off  the  balances  due  against  them  in  the  factory 
nccouuts,  if  they  were  allowed  to  do  so,  to  get 


out  of  the  planter's  hands? — No;  1  have  no  rea- 
son to  believe  such  to  be  the  fact  ;  my  not*  have 
always  worked  with  me  freely  and  cheerfully; 
and  unless  when  misled  and  instigated  againrt 
me,  as  in  the  present  season,  have  ahvay*  been 
glad  to  meet  me  when  I  visited  their  villages, 
and  to  point  out  with  pride  their  indigo  cnlti- 
vation. 

2088.  President.']  Can  you  give  us  a  statement 
of  the  scale  of  your  establishment,  showing  the 
snlary  of  the  manager  or  assistants  in  elianjeof 
either  concerns  or  divisions ;  as  also  of  the  »a>4, 
or  dewan,  mohurrir,  the  yomashta,  ami  as  and  the 
other  servants,  whether  hJtalassi,  tahidyir  or petm't 
— The  salary  of  managers  of  concerns  i*  400 
rupees  a  month,  and  that  of  assistants  varies  from 
50  to  250  rupees,  according  to  the  time  of  : 
service  and  their  abilities. 

Rs. 


The  salary  of  the 
Naib  or  Dewan  is 

The  Gomashtas  of 
factories  - 

Mohurrir s,  &c. 

A  mins  -       -  - 

Khalassis  and  Ta- 
hidyirs 

Burkundazes 


25 

12 

5 
3 


a.  p.      Rs.  a.  p. 

_  -  to  30  -  - 

-  -  to  20  -  - 

-  -  to  <J  -  - 
8  -  to    4  -  - 


3    -  - 
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2089.  Is  anything  further  allowed  to  the  as?irt- 
ants,  eitfler  in  the  shape  of  horse  allowance,  bread 
from  the  Sudder  factory  servants,  or  a  pcr-centagt 
on  the  out-turn  of  indigo? — The  managers  am 
assistants  arc  charged  nothing  for  house  rent; 
the  assistants  arc  allowed  horse  allowance,  at  the 
rate  of  24  rupees  for  each  horse ;  they  keep  nro 
or  three  horses,  according  to  the  extent  ol" culti- 
vation, purchasing  the  horses  themselves;  d»ey 
are  also  allowed  bread,  a  bhistie  or  water  carrier, 
and  coolies  for  the  gai-den  ;  and  the  managers  of 
concerns,  but  not  assistants,  are  allowed  5  per 
cent,  on  the  profits. 

2090.  Are  the  native  officials  usually  resident* 
of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  factories '( — The  aaii, 
yomashta  and  mohurrir*  generally  reside  at  a  dis- 
tance, hut  all  tinder-servants,  such  as  amint  and 
khalassis.  reside  in  the  immediate  neigh bourhood. 

2091.  Do  the  higher  officials  usually  reside 
within  the  limits  of  the  concern  ? — Most  "of  them 
do  so;  but  they  arc  not  employed  a^  the  factory 
which  immediately  adjoins  their  residence;  for 
instance,  men  from  the  northern  ]>art  of  the  dis- 
trict arc  employed  in  the  southern  factories,  and 
vice  versa. 

2092.  Several  statements  have  been  made  in 
evidence  regarding  the  exactions  of  the  factory 
amla ;  what  means  do  you  adopt  to  endeavour  to 
check  such  practices  ? — 80  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  no  Bengali  ever  placed  in  authority  desists 
from  making  exactions,  and  the  only  check  to  such 
exactions  is  the  employment  of  European  super- 
intendents; all  money  being  paid  through  the 
assistant,  and  that  a  Bengali  servnnt  should  be 
impressed  with  the  knowledge  that  he  is  liable  to 
instant  dismissal  if  Tound  practising  extortion  of 
any  kind.  The  great  trouble  in  the  management 
of  indigo  is  to  keep  a  check  on  the  numerous  na- 
tive servants  that  we  arc  obliged  to  employ. 

2093.  Do  you  make  any  distinction  between 
ordinary  dustoori  or  perquisites,  and  heavier  exac- 
tions ? — T  never  countenance  dustoori  or  exactions 
in  any  shape,  although  1  am  perfectly  aware  that 
giving  dustoori  is  the  custom  of  the  country. 

2094.  Do  you  consider  the  rfbovc  rates  of  pay 
to  your  native  officials  to  be  a  sufficient  guarantee 
against  all  extortions  or  exactions,  except  the 
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usual  dustoori  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  hitherto  had  no 
reason  to  think  to  the  contrary. 

2095.  1  las  it  been  your  custom  to  allow  all  your 
ryots  free  access  to  you,  and  to  listen  to  their  com- 

Jdaints  against  the  factory  servants, or  to  give  them 
acility  of  appeal  against  the  ordersof  a  subordinate 
manager  or  assistant  ? —  if  es ;  1  have  ue ver  refused 
a  ryot  a  hearing  against  anybody,  and  every  day 
of  my  life  I  attend  cutcherry  ior  that  purpose, 
from  9  to  12  o'clock,  and  from  three  to  six,  and 
every  assistant  in  charge  of  a  division  has  a  cut- 
cherry,  and  does  likewise. 

2096.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  What  measures  do  you 
take  to  see  that  money  due  to  the  ryots  on  any 
account  is  paid  to  them  ? — All  money,  whether 
as  advauces.jfarjV,  wages,  or  hire,  is  paid  directly 
by  the  assistant  in  charge  of  the  division.  He 
goes  personally  from  factory  to  factory,  aud  makes 
these  payments  direct  to  the  ryots;  no  payment 
is  made  except  in  his  presence  or  that  of  myself. 

2097.  Can  you  state  if  a  similar  practice  prevails 
in  other  concerns  in  the  district  of  Nuddea? — I  can 
only  speak  as  far  as  regards  the  Shikaporc  concern 
of  Messrs.  Robert  Watson  &  Co.,  of  which  I  have 
been  the  manager,  and  the  custom  there  always 
was  to  pav  the  money  direct  to  the  ryot 

2098.  Do  you  conceive  it  possible  that,  as  stated 
to  us  here  by  ryots,  monies  should  he  due  to  them 
year  after  year,  and  that  the  whole  was  taken  by 
the  factory  servants  ? — No ;  so  far  as  I  know  the 
Kishnaghur  ryots,  they  would  uever  submit  to 
such  treatment. 

2099.  Do  you  believe  that  such  a  case  could 
•occur  in  any  concern  under  your  management? — 

Ho ;  I  do  not  think  such  a  thing  is  jnnwible. 

2100.  Mr.  Sale.]  You  never  entrust  natives 
with  the  powers  ol  assistants  ? — No. 

2101.  President]  Have  you  any  working  fac- 
tories, not  under  European  or  Eurasian  assis- 
tants, but  under  natives  ? — No  ;  all  our  factories 
arc  under  European  superintendence ;  assistants 
having  charge  of  from  one  to  four  factories.  In 
the  Bengal* Indigo  Company's  concerns,  we  em- 
ploy 1 1  managers  and  assistants. 

2102.  Mr.  Sale.]  What  are  the  duties  of  the 
naib  ?— The  naib  oi  the  Mulnath  concern  exercises 
a  general  supervision  over  the  zemindary  and  fac- 
tory accounts,  and  attends  to  all  cases  in  court, 
renewals  of  cases,  purchase  of  putnis,  and  such 
like  important  business. 

2103.  Is  it  understood  that  the  naib  and  other 
native  officials  have  the  power  to  levy  fines  from 
the  ryots? — No:  no  native  official  in  the  Bengal 
Indigo  Company's  employ  has  any  authority  of 
that  Icitul. 

2104.  Mr.  Fergttsxon.]  Do  you  know  whether 
Amir  Biswas,  of  Matkumra,  who  gave  his  evidence 
on  the  1  5th  instant,  is  an  indigo  ryot  of  the  Baraset 
concern,  or  is  his  name  on  the  books? — He  is  not 
an  indigo  ryot  of  the  Baraset  concern  ;  his  name  is 
not  on  the  factory  books,  nor  has  he  ever  taken 
advances  from  the  factory.  His  nephews,  who 
are  quite  distinct  from  him,  have  taken  advances 
and  sown  their  indigo  this  year  as  usual. 

21  O.j.  Do  you  believe  that  his  statement  in  his 
second  reply,  as  to  his  having  endured  a  great 
deal  of  oppression,  as  to  indigo  having  been  sown 
on  his  tobacco  lands,  aud  as  to  the  amin  having 
taken  four  annas,  and  the  other  umla  eight 
annas,  &<-.,  is  wholly  untrue  ?—  From  the  fact 
of  bis  name  not  being  on  the  factory  books,  I 
should  say  that  his  statement  was  without  foun- 
dation. 
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2106.  President.]  This  man  stated  that  he  left 
off  sowing  t  wo  years  ago  ;  have  you  inspected  any 
factory  books  more  than  two  years  old  ?— No,  I 
have  not. 

2107.  From  whence  do  you  derive  your  belief 
that  this  statement  of  Ameer  Biswas  is  without 
foundation,  is  it  from  an  actual  inspection  of  the 
factory  books  ? — No ;  it  is  from  the  information 
of  the  assistant  in  charge  of  the  Simla  division 
of  the  Baraset  concern. 

2108.  Mr.  Sale.]  Might  not  a  ryot  sow  indigo 
for  factory  without  his  name  actually  appearing 
on  the  books  ?— Yes ;  that  is  quite  possible. 

2109.  The  mohurrir  and  amin  are  generally 
educated  men,  arc  they  not ;  can  they  be  ex- 
pected to  be  satisfied  with  salaries  ranging  from 
three  to  nine  rupees,  especially  at  the  present 
prices  of  provisions  and  labour  ? — They  arc  all 
able  to  read  and  write  Bengali,  and  arc  quite 
content  to  work  for  a  time  on  a  low  salary  in  the 
hopes  of  promotion.  It  is  from  these  two  classes 
of  men  all  our  gomashtas  of  factories  are  selected. 

2110.  President]  If  one  of  the  aforesaid  offi- 
cials lives  near  the  factory,  can  go  home  every 
day,  and  has  relatives  or  partners  who  can  look 
after  his  jumma  and  cultivate  his  lands,  is  he  not 
in  a  much  better  position  than  men  in  a  corres- 
ponding rank  in  life  who  hold  no  such  situation  ? 
— Undoubtedly,  such  men  are  much  better  off 
than  others  who  arc  unemployed. 

2111.  'Are  they  or  are  they  not  as  willing  to 
accept  situations  close  to  their  own  villages  on 
five  or  six  rupees  a  month  as  they  would  be  to 
go  to  a  distance  for  eight  or  twelve  rupees? — A 
Bengali  will  always  sacrifice  a  good  'deal  to  be 
within  daily  reach  of  liis  house.  He  would  al- 
ways prefer  working  on  a  lower  salary  near  his 
home. 

2112.  Have  you  any  knowledge,  within  the 
Bengal  Indigo  Company's  concerns,  of  any  prac- 
tice of  fining  for  cattle  trespass,  or  fining  for 
neglect  of  work,  that  is  to  say,  of  setting  day  la- 
bourers to  weed  the  ryot's  indigo,  and  charging 
him  with  their  hire  ? — In  cases  of  trespass  we  do 
not  fine  the  ryots,  but  eend  the  cattle  to  the 
nearest  thanuah,  under  the  new  Act,  for  the 
cattle  trespass,  and  wc  never  on  any  account 
fine  ryots  for  not  weeding  the  indigo.  When 
a  ryot  is  helpless  and  unable  to  attend  to  his 
crop,  or  to  cut  it,  we  assist  him  with  laliour  or 
money,  not  as  a  fine,  such  labour  or  money  being 
charged  to  his  account. 

2113.  In  what  account  or  book  would  sue*1 
charges  appear  ? — Such  charges  would  originally 
apj>ear  in  the  roka  or  cash  book,  and  also  in  the 
khata  bohi,  or  large  red  book,  put  in  yesterday. 

2114.  In  the  books  filed  by  you  yesterday,  are 
all  the  items  seen  charged  against  the  ryot, on  every 
account,  with  the  returns  placed  to  his  credit  ? — 
[Mr.  Lanuour  here  explained  the  debit  and  credit 
accounts  of  three  ryots  taken  promiscuously  from 
the  book  by  the  President,  viz.,  page  338,  No.  of 
account  9()6,  Hauiff  Moonshec  Mundal ;  page 
260,  No.  of  account  889,  Hurri  Chand  Mundal; 
and  page  380,  No.  of  account  62,  Srcc  Tajoo 
MunduX] 

2115.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  At  an  early  part  of  our 
proceedings,  there  were  three  men  who  represented 
themselves  to  be  gantidars  of  Goaltolli,  and  who 
complained  of  your  proceedings  ;  do  you  wish  to 
offer  any  explanation  regarding  their  statement  ? 
— In  the  Katgarra  concern  belonging  to  the 
Bengal  Indigo  Company,  there  is  a  large  putni 
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H,  T.  named  Dchi  Holda.  On  this  putni  there  was  a 
JArmour,  yearly  heavy  loss,  owing  to  the  gantidars  having 
Eaq.  ousted  the  khass  ryots,  that  is,  the  ryots  who  paid 
direct  to  the  zemindar,  and  having  absorbed  the 
so  June  lands  belonging  to  their  jummas.  Attempts  had 
i<K>o.  been  made  by  several  managers  of  the  Katgarra 
concern  to  induce  the  gantidars  to  disgorge  the 
khass  lands,  of  which  they  had  taken  possession, 
but  it  was  difficult  to  do  so,  unless  these  lands 
could  be  measured  and  pointed  out.  In  1855  a 
man  named  Mohesh  Chunder  Mittra,  a  resident  of 
Goaltolli,  came  forward  and  agreed  to  point  out 
these  khass  lands.  A -short  time  after  his  under- 
taking to  do  so,  he  was  murdered.  On  my  taking 
the  management  of  the  Katgarra  concern,  I  en- 
deavoured to  settle  ryots  in  these  villages,  but 
on  offering  leases  to  ryots,  they  refused  to  accept 
of  them,  because  the  lands  said  to  be  contained 
in  the  leases  were  not  forthcoming.  I  then  de- 
cided on  having  a  measurement  of  the  villages. 
When  1  began  the  measurement  the  gantidars  and 
their  agents  turned  out  and  drove  my  people 
from  the  villages,  threatening  they  would  servo 
my  agents  as  had  been  done  to  Mohesh  Chunder 
Mittra.  I  applied  to  the  police  for  protection  to 
carry  out  my  measurement :  the  gantidars  came 
forward  and  were  present  during  the  measure- 
ment. WTicn  the  measurement  was  completed, 
they  were  called  upon  to  come  forward,  compare 
accounts,  and  restore  to  me  all  the  khass  lands 
which  they  had  appropriated.  Instead  of  doing 
bo,  they  absconded  from  the  village.  As  to  the 
witness,  Bhcni  Madub  Mittra,  who  stated  in  hia 
evidence  that  he  was  dispossessed  of  his  ganti,  and 
his  wife  and  family  were  driven  away  from  the 
village,  neither  he,  nor  his  wife,  nor  family  have 
been  in  Goaltolli  village  for  the  past  12  years. 
The  same  may  he  said  of  Muddun  Mohun  Bose; 
and  Chunder  Nath  Sircar,  another  of  the  wit- 
nesses, absconded  from  the  village,  as  I  have 
stated,  on  the  measurement  being  completed. 

2116.  Baboo  Chunder  Mohun  Chatterjee.]  In 
whose  possession  are  those  gantis  at  this  moment, 
and  who  collects  the  rents  ? — They  are  in  possession 
of  the  ryots  who  have  always  held  the  lands  at- 
tached to  them,  and  the  rents  arc  paid  to  me 
direct. 

2117.  President.]  Then  are  we  to  understand 
that,  practically,  the  ganti  tenures  arc  in  abeyance, 
and  that  the  gantidars  arc  not  collecting  from 
the  subordinate  or  dependent  ryots  ? — The  ganti- 
dars or  agents  on  their  part  hav  e  not  been  present 
in  the  village  since  the  measurement. 

2118.  Attcr  measurement  did  you  demand 
enhanced  rents  from  them  ? — No ;  immediately  on 
the  measurement  papers  being  made  out,  they 
refused  to  makabil,  i.  e.,  compare,  and  went  away 
from  the  village. 

2119.  Did  none  of  the  three  ever  complain  to 
you  at  Mulnath  or  elsewhere  ? — No,  I  have  had  no 
complaints  from  them,  and  have  always  been 
under  the  impression  that  they  would  have  sooner 
or  later  come  forward  and  made  an  arrangement 
that  would  have  been  fair  both  to  them  and  mc. 

2120.  Do  you  consider  that  their  gantis  were 
profitable  to*  them,  as  held  at  low  rates?— As 
regards  Bhcni  Madub  Mittra  and  Muddun  Mohun 
Bose  who  resided  in  Calcutta,  their  gantis  could 
have  given  them  no  profit  whatever.  Had  they 
been  residents  on  the  spot,  and  managed  their 
own  gantis,  they  might  have  had  a  profit  on  the 
same.  As  regards  Chunder  Nath  Sircar,  I  don't 
think  that  his  ganti  could  have  been  worth  much 
to  him. 


2121.  Can  you  state  the  amount  of  your  collec- 
tions from  the  ryots  of  those  three  gantidars 
No,  I  cannot  do  so. 

2122.  Did  you  find  on  measurement  that  they 
had  absorbed  much  of  the  khass  lands  ? — Ye»,  to  a 
considerable  extent.  Their  policy  had  Wen  to 
get  rid  of  the  khass  ryots  out  of  the  village,  and 
absorb  their  jummas  within  their  own. 

2123.  How  did  you  manage  to  identify  and 
recover  the  khass  lands  ? — After  getting  the  pro- 
tection of  the  police,  head  ryots  of  the  villages 
came  forward  and  pointed  out  the  khass  lands; 
this  was  in  1857. 

2124.  Have  you  sown  indigo  in  that  village?— 
Yes ;  we  have  always  in  Goaltolli,  both  uij  and 
ryotti. 

2125.  Baboo  Chunder  Mohun  Chatterjee.]  Have 
you  since  exchanged  pottos  and  kabulgttts  with  the 
ryots  of*  the  gantidar '(— Yes. 

2126.  Do  you  remember  at  what  rate  of  rent 
you  have  settled  with  those  ryots  ? — At  the  usual 
pcrgunnah  rate,  Rs.2.  8.  for  haghat  or  garden, 
two  rupees  for  hasto  or  homestead,  and  eight  annas 
matan  or  land  in  the  plain. 

2127.  When  you  measured  and  took  pos^ion 
of  those  gantis  were  you  then  vested  with  the 
powers  of  an  honorary  magistrate  in  your  divi- 
sion ? — No ;  I  was  not  invested  with  the  power* 
of  an  honorary  magistrate  until  six  months  after 
the  measurement. 

2128.  When  you  commenced  collecting  rent?, 
were  you  then  vested  with  magisterial  power* '. 
— Yes. 

2129.  Mr.  Fergusson.~\  Arc  you  willing  to 
settle  with  the  gantidars  on  fair  terms  if  they  * 
would  agree  to  the  measurement? — I  .'houltf 
only  be  too  happy  to  do  so ;  aud  out  of  all  the 
zetnindaries  I  have  measured  and  settled  through- 
out the  Bengal  Indigo  Company's  concerns,  it  has 
only  been  with  these  three  or  four  people  that  I 
have  had  any  difference. 

2130.  And  had  the  difference  with  them  any- 
thing to  do  with  indigo  i — No  connexion  what- 
ever with  indigo.  * 

2131.  President.!  Did  yon  not  ask  them  to  use 
their  influence  with  their  dependent  ryots  to  get 
t)i em  to  sow  indigo  ? — I  never  had  any  communi- 
cation whatever  with  them  on  the  subject. 

2132.  Were  the  lands  measured  from  Katgarra 
or  from  Mulnath  ? — The  establishment  came  from 
Katgarra,  but  I  was  cognizant  of  the  measure- 
ment. 

2133.  Mr.  Sale.]  Were  there  anv  other  ganti- 
dars or  lakhirajdars  (rent-free  holders  )  who  left 
the  village  of  Goaltolli  about  the  same  time  for 
similar  reasons  ? — Yes;  there  was  one  other  gan- 
tidar who  left  (Kajkisto  Mittra)  under  the  same 
circumstances, 

2134.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  Ameer  Mullick  of 
Khanpore  was  examined  here  on  the  2d  June; 
have  you  read  his  evidence  as  to  your  poplc 
having  knocked  down  and  plundered  bis  house; 
and  do  you  wish  to  give  any  explanation  dicre- 
on  ? — Shortly  after  assuming  the  management  of 
Katgarra  concern,  numerous  petitions  were  pre- 
sented to  me  at  Mulnath  from  the  ryots  of  Burra 
Khanpore  village,  complaining  to  the  effect,  that 
Ameer  Mullick  had  collected  a  number  of  dacoiw 
and  settled  them  adjoining  his  own  house.  Two 
of  these  petitions  appeared  to  me  exceedingly 
truthful,  stating  that  Ameer  Mullick's  gsmg  had 
hitherto  committed  robberies  at  a  distance,  hut 
of  late  that  he  had  robbed  the  houses  of  the  ryots 
at  Burra  Khanpore.    These  petitions  wer^*j 
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•warded  by  mo  to  the  magistrate  of  Nuddea,  with 
a  request  that  he  would  institute  an  inquiry  into 
what  was  stated  in  these  petitions.  He  ordered 
the  police  to  make  a  local  investigation,  and  at  the 
time  they  went  to  Burra  Khan|K>rc  to  carry  out 
this  investigation,  a  robbery  had  been  committed 
at  Koto  Khanpore,  in  the  zdlah  of  Jessore.  The 
police  of  Jessore  tracing  the  property  to  Burra 
Khanpore,  where  12  of  the  gang  were  seized,  and 
four  of  them  were  convicted  and  sentenced  to  five 


was,  in  my  belief,  an  impostor.    At  the  time  these  R.  T. 

petitions  were  presented  to  me  in  1856,  I  had  Larmour, 

never  had   the   slightest   difference   with   the  E*q. 

gantidars.     It  was  in  1857,  and  long  after  these   

petitions  were  presented,  that  the  difficulty  re-  *o  Joae 

gardiug  the  measurement  occurred  with  me.   The  l8fia 
murder  of  Mohesh  Chundcr  Mittra  occurred  in 
1855,  before  I  had  anything  to  do  with  the  con- 
cern. 


four  of  them  were  convicted  and  sentenced  to  five  2142.  How  far  is  Burra  Khanpore  from  Goal- 
years'  imprisonment  by  the  late  Judge  of  Jessore,  tolli  ? — It  is  the  adjoining  village,  and  lies  quit* 
now  president  of  the  present  Commission.    From    close  ;  I  should  sav  one  mile. 


the  time  of  the  seizure  of  this  gang,  Ameer  Mul- 
lick  with  his  family  absconded  from  Burra  Khan- 
pore, and  did  not  return  there  again  except  on 
the  slv.  My  people  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  destruction  of  his  house ;  it  being 
left  uninhabited,  very  soon  went  to  rack  and  ruin, 
and  I  believe  there  was  not  a  ryot  in  the  village, 
owing  to  what  they  had  suffered  from  him  and 
his  gang,  but  was  glad  to  have  a  pull  at  the  straw 
and  bamboos  belonging  to  his  house. 

2135.  President]  Was  a  report  made  by  the 
magistrate  to  the  Commissioner  or  other  authority, 
to  the  effect  that  one  of  the  sons  of  Ameer  Mul- 
lick  harboured  these  criminals,  but  that  evidence 
was  not  forthcoming  against  him  .' — I  remember 
the  fact  of  Jalal  Mullick,  the  eldest  son  of  Ameer 
Mullick,  being  an  outlaw,  and  the  police  being 
after  him  for  several  months  after  the  robbery  at 
Kote  Chandporc. 

2136.  Mr.  Sale.]  What  are  we  to  understand 
by  Jalal  Mullick  being  an  outlaw  ? — That  the 
police  of  Jessore  and  Kishnaghur  were  in  search 
of  him  all  over  the  country. 

2137.  You  have  spoken  of  the  ryot  wishing  to 
have  a  pull  at  the  straw  and  bamboos  of  Ameer 
Mullick's  house,  are  you  not  aware  that  his  house 
was  a  pucka  or  brick  one  ? — No ;  the  house  in 
which  he  resided,  I  have  always  understood  to  be 
a  kutcha  or  thatched  house,  having  two  small 
pucka  rooms  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  to  his 
compound. 

2138.  Was  your  opinion  of  Ameer  Mullick 
formed  from  your  personal  acquaintance  with  him 
and  his  village,  or  merely  from  the  petition  to 
which  you  just  now  referred  ? — 1  had  a  personal 
knowledge  of  Ameer  Mullick,  aud  believed  him 
to  be  exactly  what  the  people  represented  him, 
**.  e.,  under  the  cloak  of  professing  Christianity, 
and  directly  getting  the  support  of  Mr.  Sage  and 
the  factory  servants,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  prac- 
tise all  kinds  of  oppression  on  the  ryots  and  his 
own  immediate  relatives. 

2139.  Was  the  unfavourable  opinion  of  Ameer 
Mullick  formed  before  vou  got  those  petitions  or 
after  ? — It  was  partly  formed  before  1  received 
the  petitions. 

2140.  President.']  Do  you  sow  indigo  in  Ameer 
Mullick's  village,  cither  nij  or  ryottil — I  sow  both 
nij  and  ryotti. 

2141.  Mr.  Safe."]  Supposing  the  people  of 
Ameer  Mullick's  village  knew  that  your  opinion 
of  him  was  unfavourable,  aud  that  you  had  differ- 
ences with  gantidart  of  neighbouring  villages,  do 
you  not  think  it  likely  that  they  would  get  up 
statements  of  the  kind  you  have  referred  to, 
about  Ameer  Mullick? — The  people  of  Burra 
Khanpore  could  never  have  known,  previous  to 
their  presenting  their  petitions,  what  my  opinion 
of  Ameer  Mullick  was,  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
only  my  private  opinion,  viz.,  that  he,  a  man  of 
60  years  of  age  and  a  Mussulman,  and  at  that  age 
professing  to  become  a  convert  to  Christianity, 

7i»— I. 


quite 

close  ;  I  should  say  one  mile. 

2143.  So  that  the  intention  of  the  factory  to 
measure  the  village  and  resume  the  kkass  lands 
would  be  well  known  in  both  villages,  would  it 
not  ? — I  should  think  that  it  would. 

2144.  President.]  Has  Amccr  Mullick  insti- 
tuted a  suit  under  Act  X.  of  1859  against  you, 
and  if  so,  with  what  result? — He  has  brought  a 
suit  against  ine  for  possession  of  three  annas  and 
a  half  share  in  Kanai  Mullick's  jumma  of  Burra 
Khanpore,  and  in  the  lower  court  has  obtained  a 
decree ;  the  case  is  now  under  appeal  before  the 
Judge  of  Nuddea. 

2145.  Mr.  Temple.]  Have  you  given  advances 
to  the  sub-ryots  of  this  man  Ameer  Mullick,  and 
if  so,  up  to  what  date  did  these  advances  continue? 
— All  his  ryots  hold  advances  and  sow  indigo  at 
this  present  moment  But  there  arc  two  other 
shareholders  iu  the  ganti  tenure. 

2146.  Arc  those  two  shareholders  consenting 
parties  to  these  advances  being  given  ? — Yes;  and 
they  sow  indigo  themselves. 

2147.  Was  Ameer  Mullick  a  consenting  party 
before  he  left  home? — Yes,  and  he  also  sowed 
indigo  up  to  the  end  of  the  season  of  1855-56. 

2148.  Did  he  leave  home  in  the  year  1856,  or 
subsequently? — He  left  home  in  1856. 

2149.  Can  you  recollect  the  exact  circum- 
stances under  which  he  left  home? — Yes ;  I  have 
already  stated  the  circumstances  fully,  that  he 
left  home  in  consequence  of  the  police  being  in 
search  of  him. 

2150.  Can  you  recollect  the  persons  who  pre- 
sented the  petition,  charging  him  with  harbour- 
ing robbers ;  and  did  you,  at  the  time,  satisfy 
yourself  as  to  the  truth  of  it?— I  do  not  recollect 
the  names  of  the  parties  presenting  the  petition. 
It  was  presented  to  me  at  Mulnath,  when  1  waa 
unable  to  hold  any  local  inquiry,  but  I  forwarded 
the  petition  on  to  the  magistrate,  for  him  to  in- 
quire into  the  truth  of  it. 

2151.  Did  the  petitioners  present  the  petition 
to  you  in  person  ? — I  remember  it  was  presented 
in  cutcherrv,  but  I  have  no  distinct  recollection 
who  handed  it  to  me. 

2152.  On  the  whole*  did  you  believe,  and  do 
you  believe  still,  that  the  petition  presented  was 
a  bond  fide  one  ? — Yes,  I  believe  that  the  petition 
was  a  bond  fide  one,  and  the  result  of  the  inquiry 
proved  the  truth  of  the  petition. 

2153.  Mr.  Sale.]  Will  you  state  in  what  way 
Ameer  Mullick  was  a  harbourer  of  dacoits  ? — By 
the  fact  of  the  dacoits  who  resided  alongside  his 
door  and  on  his  homestead  being  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  five  years'  imprisonment. 

2154.  Mr.  Temple.]  Did  his  co-sharers  ever 
complain  to  you  of  his  harbouring  thieves  ? — No; 
not  of  harbouring  thieves,  but  of  he  and  his  gang 
oppressing  them  in  different  ways. 

2155.  President.]  Can  you  state  if  the  con- 
victed men  were  his  dependeut  ryots  ? — Yes,  they 
were  his  immediate  Koljana  rvots. 

2156.  Mr.  Sale.]  If  Ameer  Mullick  was  guilty 
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R.T.       of  harbouring  dncoits,  would  not  his  co-sharera 
Zarmour,     have  known  of  it  ?—  No  doubt  everybody  in  the 
Esq.        village  knew  about  it. 

— —  21 57.  You  arc  nwarc  that  Mr.  Sage,  who  was 

io  June  t    at  Khatgarra  a  short,  time  before  you  took  charge, 

i860.  pCrf{.(;tly  acquainted  with   the  vernacular, 

and  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  village  of 
Burra  Khanpore;  do  you  not  think  that  if  Ameer 
Mullick  had  been  the  character  you  have  des- 
cribed, Mr.  Sage  would  have  knowu  it? — Mr. 
Sage  was  so  elated  at  the  idea  of  having  eon- 
verted  Ameer  Mullick  to  Christianity,  that  he 
could  see  nothing  had  in  his  actions,  and  1  think 
that  it  was  quite  possible  that  Ameer  Mullick 
could  have  deceived  him  as  to  the  character  of 
the  Koljana  ryots. 

21.38.  IWsidcnt.]  Can  you  state  whether  the 
shareholders  of  this  panti  each  collected  their 
share  of  the  rents,  or  did  one  man  manage  for  the 
whole? — I  believe  that  one  shareholder,  Kanai 
Mullick,  the  eldest  brother  of  Ameer,  managed 
eight  annas  of  the  punti,  and  the  remaining  eight 
annas  were  managed  by  another  party,  son-in- 
law  of  the  widow  lo  whom  the  eight  annas  be- 
longed. 

2159.  You  are  aware  that  a  dislike  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  indigo  has  been  openly  manifested  in 
Rome  districts  this  spring,  and  that  in  some  con- 
cerns the  ryots  have  entirely  refused  to  sow,  in 
spile  of  persuasion,  and  with  the  consequences  of 
the  summary  law  before  them  :  will  you  give  the 
Commission  your  opinion  as  to  the  causes  of  this 
dislike  and  refusal  ? — The  present  spirit  of  the 
ryots,  especially  in  the  district  of  Kishnaghur, 
has  been  caused  in  the  first  instance  by  a  par~ 
iravn'i  issued  by  ihc  magistrate  of  Baraset  telling 
the  rvots  of  that  concern  they  were  at  liberty  to 
sow  indigo  or  not,  and  if  the  planter  had  any 
claim  upon  them,  he  must  have  recourse  to  the 
civil  court.    The  effect  of  such  a  parwanna  could 
only  have  been  construed  into  the  meaning,  that 
it   was  the  magistrate's  wi*h  the  ryots  should 
not  sow  indi»o ;  and  the  cllcct  of  this  partcanna 
was,  that  the  ryots  did  not  sow  indigo,  nor  did 
they  pay  their  rents.    This  parwanna  was  again 
followed  up  by  the  magistrate  of  Baraset,  send- 
ing out  extracts  <  *'  n  li  tter  from  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  Bengal,  addressed  to  Mr  Grote, Com- 
missioner of  the  Nnddca  division,  which  extracts 
were  translated  into  Bengalli,  and  a  parwanna 
sent  round  to  the  thannahs  of  the  subdivision  of 
Kalaroa,  telling  the  rvots  again  that  they  were  at 
liberty  to  sow  indigo  or  not  as  it  suited  thorn. 
Those  pnrwantuts  had  the  effect  of  rousing  all  the 
ryots  throughout  the  Kishnaghur  district,  and  in- 
ducing them  to  attempt  to  break  their  engage- 
ments.   These  paneannas  were  followed  np  by 
a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Bengal  Govern- 
ment to  the  Commissioner  of  the  Nuddca  division, 
finding  fault  with  the  conduct  of  the  magistrate 
and  deputy  magistrate  of  Nuddea,  in  cases  in 
which  indigo  planters  were  concerned,  and  which 
led  the  natives  generally  to  believe  that  the  Lieu- 
tenant ( lovernor  of  Bci>gal  was  strongly  prejudiced 
against  indigo,  and  indh.'n  planting.    The  ryots, 
labouring  tinder  the  belief  that  they  would  receive 
the  sup]M>rt  of  Government  in  not  fulfilling  their 
engagements,  became  very  during,  and  attacked 
and  maltreated  Europeans  when  riding  about  the 
country.    A  petition,  dated  4th  Fcl  >ruarv  last, 
was  presented  through  the  Commissioner  of  Nud- 
dea by  myself,  begging  for  the  immediate  inter- 
ference of  Government  to  counteract  the  impres- 
sion that  the  ryots  had  received  by  the  rci>urts 


that  were  being  circulated,  and  the  pancawais 
that  had  been  issued.  No  notice  whatever  wu 
taken  of  my  representation,  and  when  a  notifica- 
tion was  issued  to  disabuse  the  ryoUs'  mind*,  it 
came  too  late,  and  had  no  good  effect. 

2160.  Are  wc  to  understand  that  previous  to 
the  present  year  the  ryots  had  not  in  any  way 
evinced  any  dislike  to  the  cultivation  of  indigo? 
— I  have  had  no  experience  of  their  cviuciugany 
such  dislike,  except  where  they  have  been  insti- 
gated by  the  officers  of  Government  to  resist  the 
planter,  as  in  the  case  of  Moulavi  Abdool  Latif 
when  in  charge  of  the  subdivision  of  Kaloroa, 
and  of  Mr.  Eden  when  in  charge  of  the  dittrict 
of  Baraset. 

2161.  It  has  been  stated  in  evidence  to  the 
Commission  by  several  witnesses  tlwt  the  cultiva- 
tion of  indigo  is  not  popular,  and  that  it  i»  not 
popular  because  it  is  not  profitable  to  the  rvoU; 
do  you  coincide  in  their  opinion,  and  do  you  think 
that  that  unpopularity  luid  anything  to  do  with 
the  late  disturbances? — That  iudigo  may  not  be 
profitable  or  popular  in  some  places  1  can  readily 
believe,  but  I  have  not  experienced  any  want  of 
popularity  on  the  part  of  my  ryots  ;  and  a  good 
prcx>f  of  this  is  the  fact  that  ryots  throughout  the 
district  of  Baraset,  who  last  year  refused  to  sow, 
have  come  forward,  takeu  their  advance*,  and 
sown  indigo ;  and  in  a  year  like  the  present  when 
ryots  were  in  an  excited  state  all  over  the  Kiih- 
uaghur  district,  not  a  single  ryot  of  the  .Mulnath 
concern  has  refused  to  sow  his  indigo.  II  it  U 
not  advantageous  to  the  ryots  to  continue  their 
connexion  with  indigo,  they  would  not  in  a  year 
like  the  present  have  done  so. 

2162.  Mr.  Temple.~\  Were  the  ryots  you  allude 
to  free  from  all  liabilities  to  the  factory  ?— No, 
they  were  indebted  to  the  factory. 

2163.  Would  such  indebtedness  furni.-li  any 
motive  to  continue  the  cultivation  ? — It  has  bcea 
shown  that  when  rvots  do  not  wish  to  sow  indigo 
nothing  can  induce  them  to  do  so,  even  the  pair- 
ing of  the  summarv  Act  hav  ing  uo  effect. 

2164.  Baboo  Chundtr  Muhu*  Chatteri*.]  Did 
the  Muluuth  nnd  Barusct  ryots  sow  before  «r 
after  the  passing  of  the  Act?— The  Muluath 
ryots,  as  also  those  of  Baraset,  sowed  after  the 
passing  of  the  Act,  and  most  of  the  ryot*.' account* 
in  the  latter  concern  were  settled,  and  the  ad- 
vances made,  after  the  passing  of  the  Act. 

2165.  Did  the  ryots  show  any  sympuuns  of  re- 
fusing to  sow  before  the  passing  of  this  summary 
law  on  the  24th  of  March? — No;  not  generally. 
In  one  part  of  the  Mulnath  concern,  including 
the  villages  belonging  to  Sham  t  hunder  Paul 
Choudari,  there  had  been  a  bad  disposition  ex- 
hibited by  the  ryots,  but  in  Baraset  there  was  no 
difficulty  of  any  kind. 

2166.  What  made  the  Mulnath  ryots  so  sud- 
denly change  their  minds,  so  that  they  sowed 
quietly,  whereas  they  had  previously  refused  to 
■ow  ? — The  Mulnath  ryots  who  had  l>ccn  refrac- 
tory were  again  on  good  terms  with  the  factory 
previous  to  the  passing  of  the  contract  law,  but 
rain  not  having  fallen,  they  did  not  sow  until  the 
6th  of  April,  which  was  after  the  passing  of  the 
contract  law.  Their  feeling  towards  the  factory 
was  changed  in  consequence  of  the  magistrate  of 
Kishnaghur  coming  to  Bongoug,  and  explaining 
to  the  ryots  that  it  was  not  the  wish  of  Govern- 
ment that  they  should  break 
with  the  factory-. 

2167.  After  the  passing  (»f  the  summary  kw, 
did  you  present  any  petit iou  to  any  of  the  autho- 
rities, 
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titiea,  asking  for  assistance  for  the  purpose  of 
sowing  ? — No;  all  the  ryot*  of  Mulnath  concern 
sowed  willingly  as  soon  as  rain  fell. 

2168.  Mr.  Temple.']  Do  you  think  that  the 
parwannas  of  the  magistrates  and  the  letters  of 
the  Government,  to  which  you  have  alluded,  could 
have  produced  the  effect  you  have  described,  if 
the  ryot  had  not  been  previously  discontented  or 
•xcited  ? — I  certainly  Relieve  thev  could  have 
produced  that  effect  I  feel  perfectly  satisfied 
had  I  issued  paneannot  to  the  ryot*  of  the  Bengal 
Indigo  Company's  property  to  the  effect  that  they 
oould  either  pay  the  makajans  what  they  owed 
them  or  not,  as  it  suited  them,  that  the  mahajans 
would  have  been  mined  ia  the  same  way  as  the 
planter  has  been.  If  I  say  to  the  hearer  who 
pulls  the  punkah,  "  Yon  can  either  pull  the  pun- 
kah or  not,  as  you  please,"  he  will  draw  but  one 
meaning  from  such  an  order,  viz.,  that  he  is  not 
to  pull  the  punkah. 

2169.  President.]  But  in  order  to  the  ruin  of 
the  mahajan,  the  rice  crop  must  not  be  grown ; 
are  you  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  jtossible  by 
letters  or  par  tt  annas  of  the  kind  indicated  to  stop 
the  cultivation  of  rice  ?— I  speak  of  it  as  if  the 
tice  crop  were  ready  for  delivery,  that  the  pay- 
ment was  to  be  made  to  the  ma/tajan.  An  order 
to  the  effect  I  have  mentioned  would  instigate 
the  ryot  not  to  take  his  rice  to  the  mahajan  to 
whom  he  was  indebted. 

2170.  Mr.  Temple.]  But  the  jtanoastnas  and 
srs  alluded  to,  apparently  related  to  cowing 

to  jxJicc  interference,  nnd  were  not  issued 


at  a  season  of  the  year  when  the  ryots'  engage- 
ments had  been  completed ;  how  then  do  vou 
consider  that  these  document*)  incited  the  ryots 
to  break  their  contracts? — In  this  country  the 
spread  of  disaffection  is  slow,  and  it  took  some 
months  for  these  parwannas  and  letters  to  take 
effect. 

2171.  For  instance,  supposing  that  a  magistrate 
were  to  issue  a  parwanna  in  a  given  district,  to 
say  that  the  cultivation  of  betel  leaf  ami  tobacco 
was  entirely  optional  with  the  ryot,  and  there- 
after the  Government  were  to  issue  a  letter  lav- 
ing down  the  extent  to  which  the  ]M>licc  might 
interfere  in  respect  to  the  sowing  of*  these  plants, 
and  a  further  letter,  finding  fault  with  the  conduct 
of  the  magistrate  in  certain  disputes  connected 
with  the  cultivation  of  the  said  plants  ;  do  you 
consider  that  the  effect  of  such  partrannas  "and 
letters  would  be  to  cause  a  considerable  excite- 
ment among  the  cultivators  of  betel  leaf  and  to- 
bacco, and  induce  them  to  declare  that  they  would 
not  sow  cither  plant  any  more  I — 1  have  no  doubt 
such  an  order  coming  from  Government  would 
unsettle  the  cultivators  of  the  mentioned  crops, 
but  that  it  would  have  the  effect  of  prevent- 
ing those  crops  from  being  grown,  1  do  not 
think.  The  feeling  and  belief  of  the  ryots  was 
not  that,  the  Government  was  averse  to  the  indigo 
crop  itself,  but  that  it  was  determined  to  crush 
all  Euroj>ean  interest  in  this  country  ;  the  attack 
being  on  the  European  and  not  on  the  indigo 
plaut. 


Commission  adjourned  at  Six  p.m. 


S.T. 

Lnrmoitr, 
F<*q. 

90  June 
.860. 


Friday,  22d  June  1860. 


Present. 

*VY.  S.  Setox-Kaub,  Esq.,  c.s.,  President. 

Members :— B.  Temple,  Esq.,  c.8. ;  W.  F.  Fergusson,  Esq. ;  Bevcrcnd  J.  Sale  ; 

Baboo  Ohundcr  Mohun  Chatterjee. 


Bobebt  Thomas  Lauhoub,  Esq.,  Examination  continued. 


2172.  President.]  Do  vou  think  that  the  1 
you  have  assigned  sufficiently  account  for  the 
refusal  to  sow  in  the  cases  instituted  in  the  Khal- 
bolia  and  Katgarra  concerns  ? — With  reference 
to  the  refusal  of  the  ryots  in  the  Khalbolia  con- 
cern to  complete  their  sowings  in  several  villages, 
the  zemindars  in  those  villages  have  for  years 
been  at  enmity  with  the  concern.  I  would  mention 
in  particular  Baboo  Brindabun  Chunder  Sircar 
of  Shibnibaa.  He,  with  others,  taking  advantage 
of  the  excited  feeling  of  the  ryots,  prevented  their 
completing  their  engagements,  and  came  forward 
and  paid  up  the  damages  decreed  against  the 
ryots  for  breach  of  contract.  The  Khalbolia 
concern  is  also  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
Mission  Station  at  Kapasdanga,  and  in  this  par- 
ticular place,  the  rvots  were  more  excited  and 
more  obstinate  than  in  other  parts  of  the  district, 

7a — I. 


and  consequently  no  amicable  arrangement  could 
be  made  with  them.  With  regard  to  the  small 
number  of  rvots,  who  at.  first  refused  to  sow 
indigo  in  the  Katgarra  concern,  they  have  been 
influenced  by  agents  from  Calcutta,  and  also,  by 
the  bad  example  of  the  ryots  in  the  Loknathpore 
concern,  which  immediately  adjoins  the  Kat- 
garra concern,  where  the  ryots  refused  to  sow. 
Many  of  the  ryots  of  Katgarra  concern  having 
had  damages  decreed  against  them,  and  having 
paid  up  the  amount  of  the  damages,  came  for- 
ward afterwards  and  had  the  amount  of  damages 
refunded  to  them,  when  they  sowed  their  indigo 


2173.  Baboo  Chunder  Mohun  Chatterjee.]  What 
was  the  cause  of  enmity  with  Brindabun  Sircar 
in  the    case   of  Khalbolia? — Principally,  the 
Bengal  Indigo  Company  having  obtained  a  decree 
B*  in 


JL  T. 
Larmour, 
"Esq. 

33  June 
»8Co. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE 


R.  T.       in  the  Suddar  Dewany  for  the  possession  of  the 
Larmow,    village  of  Shibnibas ;  this  decree  was  obtained 
Esq.        in  1858-59. 

— —  2174.  Mr.  Temple.]  Did  he  overtly  incite  the 

"or6     ryoU  of  the  Khalbolia  concern  to  resist,  or  did 

1  he  do  so  secretly,  and,  if  secretly,  how  did  his 

instigation  come  to  your  knowledge  ? — His  insti- 
gation of  the  ryote  was  done  secretly.  It  was 
generally  known  that  great  numbers  of  ryots, 
during  the  excitement  as  to  indigo,  were  collected 
at  his  place,  and  representation  at  the  time  was 
made  to  the  authorities,  by  the  manager,  Mr. 
Clarke,  of  the  Khalbolia  concern,  from  whom  my 
information  was  derived. 

2175.  Will  you  please  state  your  precise  reason 
for  believing  that  emissaries  from  Calcutta  in- 
cited the  Katgarra  ryots  to  resistance  ? — I  be- 
lieve so,  from  the  fact  of  having  been  told  by 
ryots  of  the  Katgarra  concern,  that  a  man,  new 
to  that  part  of  the  country,  had  been  scut  up 
from  Calcutta,  and  resided  in  the  village  of 
Bullubporc,  thannah  Bagda,  and  on  my  going  to 
the  Katgarra  concern,  to  inquire  into  the  difficul- 
ties with  the  ryots,  the  man  disappeared  from 
the  village.    I  did  not  see  him  myself. 

2176.  Did  the  ryots,  who  informed  you  as 
above,  actually  see  and  converse  with  this  man, 
and  can  you  give  the  names  of  these  ryots  ? — The 
man  in  particular  who  told  ine  of  this  man,  was 
the  gomashta  of  the  family  of  Sircars,  who  reside 
in  the  Bullubpore  village,  and  in  whose  house 
the  agent  from  Calcutta  had  been  residing.  I 
don't  at  this  moment  recollect  the  names  of  the 
ryots,  nor  whether  they  had  themselves  seen  the 
man,  but  I  believe  the  mention  of  him  was  general 
among  than. 

2177.  Can  you  ascertain,  for  the  information 
of  the  Commission,  the  names  of  the  ryots  who 
were  personally  cognizant  of  this  man  ?— Yes ;  I 
shall  be  able  to  do  so. 

2178.  What  was  the  date  when  this  man  was 
last  heard  of  at  Bullubporc,  and  did  you,  at  the 
time,  take  anv  steps  to  trace  him  beyond  that 
place? — The  first  week  in  April  I  did  not  endea- 
vour to  trace  him,  such  emissaries  being  re- 
ported as  general  all  over  the  district. 

2179.  How  long  was  this  man  supposed  to 
have  been  in  Bullubpore  or  its  neighbourhood? — 
About  three  months. 

2180.  When  did  yon  first  hear  of  his  being 
there  ? — I  did  not  hear  of  his  having  been  there 
till  after  he  had  gone,  about  the  12th  of  April, 
when  I  went  to  Katgarra  to  inquire  into  the 
difficulties. 

2181.  Had  you  no  manager  at  Katgarra  who 
could  have  discovered  the  presence  of  this  man 
there?— At  that  part  of  Katgarra  until  the  end 
of  March  or  beginning  of  April  there  was  no 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  ryots  would  refuse  to 
sow  their  indigo.  Every  thing  was  going  on 
quietly,  and  consequently  there  was  nothing  to 
excite  the  suspicions  of  the  local  manager,  so  as  to 
cause  an  inquiry. 

2182.  As  sucli  emissaries  were  reported  to  be 
general  throughout  the  district,  can  you  specify 
any  of  them,  besides  the  above-mentioned  man? 
— No,  I  cannot. 

2183.  Mr.  Sale.]  What  did  you  understand 
was  the  line  of  operation  adopted  by  this  emis- 
sary ? — That  he  told  the  ryots  no  more  indigo 
was  to  be  sown,  and  that  they  would  have  the 
support  of  Government  in  not  Bowing  their 
inuigo. 

2184.  Amongst  other  reasons  for  the  refusal 


of  the  Khalbolia  ryots  to  sow,  you  have  stated  tie 
proximity  of  the  Kapasdanga  Mission  Station, 
have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  any  unfa- 
vourable influence  has  emanated  from  that  mi*, 
sion  station? — Kapasdanga  Mission  Station  is 
distant  from  Khalbolia  about  six  miles.  There 
was  a  general  feeling  throughout  the  district 
that  Mr.  Schurr,  of  Kapasdanga,  as  also  other 
missionaries,  were  countenancing,  by  their  ad- 
vice, the  refractoriness  of  the  ryots. 

2185.  Arc  you  aware  that  the  missionaries 
from  Kishnaghur  generally,  and  Mr.  Schurr 
most  distinctly,  have  denied  before  this  Commia- 
sion,  that  they  ever  gave  such  advice ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  advised  the  ryote  to  sow  for  the 
season  f — Yes,  I  am  aware  they  made  those  state- 
ments. 

2186.  Mr.  Temple.]  Will  you  please  specify  a» 
to  how  your  knowledge  is  derived  as  to  the  p re- 
valance  of  the  above-mentioned  reports  regarding 
the  advice  given  by  the  missionaries;  for  in- 
stance, did  the  ryots  tell  you  that  they  had  re- 
ceived this  advice,  or  did  you  hear  it  from  the 
other  parties  besides  the  ryots  ? — I  did  not  hear 
from  any  ryot  that  he  received  such  advice  di- 
rectly from  the  missionaries,  but  I  heard,  from1 
the  ryots  who  had  been  into  the  Station  of  Kish- 
naghur, that  the  missionaries  had  been  giving 
them  advice.  I  also  heard  it  from  my  own  ser- 
vants. 

2187.  Could  you  name  or  ascertain  the  name 
of  any  of  those  ryote  ? — I  remember  the  name  of 
one  of  them,  Hurmut  Mandul,  of  Bhadurpore 
village,  thannah  Bogda. 

2188.  President.]  Are  we  to  conclude  from 
your  previous  answers  that  it  is  your  opinion 
that  if  there  be  no  more  parwannas,  or  orders 
from  Government,  if  the  missionaries  hold  their 
tongues,  and  if  no  emissaries  shall  be  seen  or 
heard  of  in  the  districts,  matters  will  sctde 
down,  and  that  indigo  will  be  cultivated  as  before, 
in  Kishnaghur  especially,  without  any  change  in 
the  system  ? — I  am  of  opinion  that  if  Govern- 
ment does  not  again  act  the  part  of  partisan  to  the 
ryot,  and  will  not  in  anyway  interfere  between 
capital  and  labour,  further  than  to  give  all  just 
and  right  support  to  parties  investing  capital  in 
the  country  where  nothing  can  be  done  without 
an  advance;  and  if  the  missionaries  confine  them- 
selves entirely  to  their  religious  duties,  instead  of 
making  virulent  attacks  on  the  planters,  ami 
meddling  iu  the  worldly  affairs  of  other  people, 
and  if  emissaries  are  prevented  from  instigating 
the  ryots  to  evil,  there  is  no  question  but  the 
ryots  of  the  Bengal  Indigo  Company's  concerns 
will  cultivate  indigo  and  act  fairly  towards  the 
factory,  without  any  change  of  material  conse- 
quence in  the  present  system. 

2189.  The  present  sowing  law  is  for  six 
months  only ;  do  you  think  that  when  it  ceases 
to  operate,  the  ryote  will  take  advances  and  sow 
as  before  ? — If  before  the  expiring  of  the  present 
contract  law  the  ryote  arc  satisfied  that  it  is  the 
intention  of  Government  not  to  encourage  them 
in  acting  dishonestly,  and  in  avoiding  engage- 
ments into  which  they  have  entered  of  their  own 
free  will,  I  have  no  doubt  the  ryots  will  take 
their  advance  and  sow  as  heretofore. 

2190.  Mr.  Temple  ]  Are  you  equally  sure 
that  they  would  be  willing  to  enter  into  new 
engagements,  supposing  them  to  be  willing  to 
fulfil  the  old  ones? — Yes,  I  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  to  the  contrary. 

2191.  Is  your  belief  founded  on  the  conviction 
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that  the  cultivation  of  indigo  is  profitable  to 
them? — Yes,  it  is  founded  on  the  belief  and 
knowledge  that  the  lands  on  which  indigo  are 
grown  would  not  give  an  equal  return  if  sown  by 
any  other  crop. 

2192.  On  the  whole,  taking  an  average  of 
seasons  and  of  lands,  what  do  you  consider  the 
average  of  return  would  be  per  beegah  ? — From 
one  to  two  rupees,  without  seed. 

2193.  Do  you  consider  then  that  the  majority 
of  ryots  would  make  that  profit  on  an  average 
season  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  so. 

2194.  In  the  Mulnath  factory  it  appeared  from 
the  books,  that  out  of  1,378  ryots,  237  cleared 
their  advances  and  received  excess,  while  1,141 
were  still  in  debt  to  the  factory  ;  moreover,  it  was 
stated  that  the  Mulnath  factory  was  more  favour- 
able than  the  average,  i.e.,  in  other  factories  there 
were  still  fewer  ryots  who  received  excess,  and 
still  more  ryots  who  were  in  debt.  If  then  the 
majority  are  in  debt,  how  has  the  cultivation  of 
indigo  proved  itself  directly  profitable  to  them  ? — 
As  1  have  previously  stated,  for  the  past  eight 
years,  the  indigo  seasons  in  Kishnaghurhave  been 
very  disastrous,  and  ryots  consequently  have  been 
getting  into  balance.  The  return  of  an  average 
year  is  profitable  to  them,  but  not  sufficiently  so 
as  to  clear  off  the  balance  which  has  been  accu- 
mulating during  the  previous  bad  seasons. 

2195.  President.']  Besides  these  bad  seasons, 
are  you  aware  that  during  the  last  five  years 
there  has  been  a  considerable  rise  in  the  price  of 
labour,  and  in  the  price  of  all  country  produce, 
and  has  the  Bengal  Indigo  Company  in  conse- 
quence made  any  concessions  to  the  ryots  ? — Yes ; 
notwithstanding  the  ryots  falling  into  balances 
during  these  seasons,  and  being  unable  to  clear 
off  their  debts  with  their  crop  of  indigo,  the 
Bengal  Indigo  Company  has  made  liberal  ad- 
vances to  the  ryots  although  heavily  in  debt.  The 
custom  had  been  for  ryots  to  first  clear  off  their 
debt  before  gcttiug  further  advances,  but  a  ryot, 
no  matter  the  amount  of  his  debt,  now  gets  a 
fresh  advance. 

2196.  Mr.  Sale,]  Does  your  statement  that 
indigo  yields  a  better  return  than  other  crops 
refer  to  tobacco  lands? — Yes;  to  the  tobacco 
lands,  and  to  the  high  lands  immediately  around 
the  villages,  and  on  which  indigo  is  generally 
sown. 

2197.  A  statement  was  made  by  a  ryot  who 
appeared  before  this  Commission,  that  the  tobacco 
crop  is  best  the  second  year,  that  is,  in  order  to 

Eet  a  good  crop  it  must  be  grown  one  year,  the 
ind  must  be  allowed  to  remain  fallow  duriug  the 
spring  and  summer,  and  then  be  sown  with  to- 
bacco; is  this  according  to  your  experience? — 
No;  the  tobacco  crop  is  sown  on  land  every 
alternate  year.  It  is  not  necessary  to  allow  the 
land  to  remain  entirely  fallow.  Indigo  not  being 
an  exhausting  crop,  but  quite  the  contrary,  the 
taking  a  crop  of  indigo  off  the  tobacco  land  does 
not  injure  it.  It  is  the  custom  everywhere  to 
manure  tobacco  land. 

2198.  Mr.  Cockbtirn  in  his  evidence  stated, 
that  the  ryot  generally  pays  three  rupees  rent  a 
beegah  for  tobacco  land ;  in  your  evidence  you 
state  that  you  are  paid  only  eight  annas  per 
beegah,  can  you  explain  this  apjiarent  discrepancy  ? 
—It  is  quite  possible  that  three  rupees  per  beegah 
may  be  paid  in  some  particular  place  where  a 
superior  quality  of  tobacco  is  produced,  and  where 
land  for  such  tobacco  is  exceedingly  scarce,  such 
a  rate  would  be  paid  by  a  ryot  cultivating  pykasht ; 
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eight  annas  per  beegah  is  the  rate  paid  by  ryots      ©  j. 
holding  jummat.  Larmo'ur 

2199.  Mr.  Temple.']  In  a  previous  answer  you       Esq.  ' 
stated,  as  your  opinion,  that  the  authorities  should  — 
give  just  and  right   support  to  men  investing     it  June 
capital  in  the  country.    Do  you  on  the  other  hand  i860, 
consider  that  corresponding  support  is  due  to  the 

ryots  of  the  country  ? — The  peculiar  circum- 
stances attending  the  settling  of  an  European  in 
this  country  with  the  object  of  carrying  on  trade 
in  the  Mofussil,  requires  a  protection  which  does 
not  at  present  exist.  The  European  is  one  indi- 
vidual amongst  hundreds  of  thousands.  I  settled 
down  at  Mulnath,  a  single  individual,  surrounded 
by  2,00,000  of  natives,  and  think  that  Government, 
in  legislating  for  the  protection  of  the  capital 
I  may  invest,  should  take  this  fact  into  consi- 
deration. I  think  also  that  every  fair  and  juBt 
support  should  also  be  given  to  ryots. 

2200.  Do  you  consider  then  that  more  support 
should  be  given  to  an  European  capitalist  than  to 
a  native  capitalist,  supposing  the  circumstances 
in  both  cases  were  the  same ;  for  instance,  if  the 
Mulnath  concern  were  purchased  by  a  native 
capitalist,  and  Patkabari  and  Khalbolia  concerns 
remained  in  hands  of  an  European,  should  the 
European  planter  receive  a  greater  support  than 
the  native  planter  or  not,  in  your  opinion  ? — No ; 
I  think  that  all  capital  invested  in  the  Mofussil 
should  have  equal  support. 

2201.  Then  are  we  to  conclude  that  the  sup- 
port you  have  alluded  to  above  should  be 
accorded  to  Mofussil  capitalists  in  general  of 
whatsoever  race,  or  to  European  capitalists  in 
particular? — To  Mofussil  capitalists  in  general. 

2202.  President.'}  Then  do  you  think  it  ad- 
visable to  perpetuate  the  present  contract  law  ? — 
It  has  always  been  a  great  drawback  and  bar  to 
the  investment  of  capital  in  the  Mofussil,  the  want 
of  some  protection,  like  the  present  contract  law, 
to  secure  advances  made ;  and  unless  some  such 
law  as  the  present  contract  law  is  made  perpetual, 
capital  must  be  withheld  from  being  advanced  in 
the  Mofussil. 

2203.  Then  would  yon  confine  this  law  to 
capital  embarked  in  indigo  speculation,  or  would 
you  extend  it  to  advances  made  for  hides,  jute, 
safHower,  silk,  or  any  other  country  produce  ? — 
I  would  extend  it  to  all  trade  throughout  the 
Mofussil ;  and  were  some  such  security  given  for 
the  recovery  of  advances,  I  feel  perfectly  con- 
fident that  millions  sterling  would  be  invested  in 
the  country,  which  is  now  held  back  by  a  feeling 
of  total  want  of  security.  Indigo  being  the  most 
valuable  product  of  Bengal,  I  consider  the  con- 
tract law  peculiarly  adapted  to  that  product. 

2204.  Mr.  Temple.]  In  the  case  of  indigo,  is 
there  no  other  circumstance  besides  its  value  that 
renders  such  a  law  peculiarly  necessary  for  it  ? — 
Yes ;  there  is  the  circumstance  of  the  encourage- 
ment it  would  give  to  the  settling  of  Europeans 
throughout  the  country,  who  arc  at  present  few 
and  far  between. 

2205.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  Would  not  such  a  law, 
if  carried  out  by  proper  courts,  tend  to  discourage 
the  system  of  advances,  by  making  people  more 
careful  in  taking  them  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that 
after  a  time  such  might  be  the  case,  but  the 
system  of  advances  is  so  grounded  in  the  natives 
of  this  country,  that  any  immediate  change  would 
be  impossible";  so  far  is  the  system  carried,  that 
chickens  arc  advanced  far'  before  they  are 
hatched. 

2206.  Baboo  Chunder  Mohun  Chatterjee.]  You 
B  3  hove 
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bare  stated  that  indigo  is  more  valuable  than  any 
other  product,  Is  not  silk  more  valuable,  as  it 
sells  from 300  to 600 rupees  amaund? — Yes;  per 
maund  silk  is  more  valuable  than  indigo  ;  but  the 
total  product  of  silk,  compared  to  that  of  indigo, 
is  a  mere  trifle. 

2207.  Mr.  Fertpuson."]  In  the  papers  that  have 
been  published  by  the  Bengal  Government  re- 
specting Mr.  Herschel's  proceedings,  it  is  stated 
that  in  one  of  the  paneannus  the  word  "  not''  was 
omitted,  and  tlien  Mr.  llersehel  adds,  "  the  fault 
1  found  lay  with  the  peshkar  of  my  own  office, 
who  has  been  dismissed  from  Government  employ 
in  consequence ;"  do  you  think  thnt  such  an 
alteration  would  have  been  made  by  the  pexhkor 
unless  under  the  influence  of  emissaries  and 
corrupt  means? — In  the  instance  alluded  to, 
I  believe  from  the  well  known  and  exceedingly 
high  character  of  the  peshkar  of  the  Kishnaghur 
Court,  that  the  mistake  was  altogether  accidental, 
and  the  only  point  in  which  he  was  to  blame  was 
his  neglect  to  read  all  the  pane  annas  carefully. 
I  understand  ike  peshkar  has  only  becu  suspended 
for  three  months  on  appeal  to  the  Commisriioncr. 

2208.  When  you  M-crc  honorary  magistrate, 
were  any  of  your  orders  appealed  against  or  upset 
by  the  magistrate? — No  appeal*  were  made  from 
my  decisions;  no  orders  ol 'mine  were  u|*sct. 

2209.  Havcyou  been  instrumental  in  di>]>crsing 
bands  of  dacoits  besides  those  of  Ameer  Mutlick's  ? 
— Yes:  when  in  charge  of  the  Shikarpore  concern 
in  1850-51,  I  was  instrumental  in  ridding  the 
country  of  a  gang  of  docnits,  who  had  long  com- 
mitted depredations  in  that  quarter. 

2210.  Has  not  considerable  jealousy  been 
evinced  by  the  British  Indian  Association,  and 
other  native  gentlemen,  at  the  apj>ointincnt  of 
yonrself  and  other  Englishmen  as  honorary 
magistrates? — Yes;  I  believe  that  native  gen- 
tlemen generally  were  displeased  at  the  honour 
conferred  on  myself  and  other  planters  (without 
our  seeking),  but  they  must  have  received  intense 
gratification  at  the  summary  and  shabby  manner 
in  which  those  powers  were  recalled. 

2211.  President.!  Did  you  not  yourself  rather 
object,  on  principle,  to  Knropcans,  not  officials, 
being  invested  with  these  powers  .'—Yes ;  I  did 
object,  and  only  came  forward  to  accept  those 
powers  at  the  urgent  request  of  Government,  in 
the  hour  of  their  agony. 

2212.  Mr.  Fergusson.~\  Do  you  believe  that 
the  jealousy  above  referred  to  has  influenced  the 
British  Indian  Association  in  their  agitating 
against  indigo  planting,  and  how  far? — 1  have 
no  doubt  it  has  done  so;  1  believe  that  the  with- 
drawal of  honorary  magisterial  powers  lowered 
our  entire  body  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives. 

2213.  Arc  Hindoos  or  Mussulmans  among  the 
ryots  the  most  active  in  their  opposition  to  the 
planter?-- 1  think  the  greatest  opposition  has 
emanated  from  the  Hindoos  ;  generally,  I  believe, 
the  whole  tiling  is  worked  by  the  Hindoos. 

2214.  What  is  the  feeling  of  the  ryots  in  Kish- 
naghur  towards  the  missionaries  as  far  ae  yon  have 
been  able  to  ascertain  !— So  far  as  I  have  oppor- 
tunities of  judging  the  feeling  of  the  ryots  towards 
the  missionaries  themselves  is  not  over  favourable 
to  them. 

2215.  It  has  been  stated  that  great  excitement 
exists  in  Kishnnghur,  in  consequence  of  a  charge 
of  abduction  against  a  planter ;  have  you  any 
knowledge  of  such  being  the  case? — I  can  only 
answer  for  one-half  the  district,  where  the  case 
alluded  to  was  not  heard  of  until  the  evidence  of 


Mr.  Bomwctsch  was  published  in  the  Calcutta 
papers ;  no  excitement  of  any  kind  existed  to  mj 
knowledge. 

2216.  Have  you  heard  of  such  charges  lieing 
made  against  Europeans,  unconnected  with  in- 
digo planting  f — Yes  ;  in  the  month  of  December 
last,  Messrs.  Hill  and  Johnson,  members  of  th« 
Isondon  Missionary  Society,  were  passing  up  tke 
River  lssnmutti  in  boats,  ou  a  preaching  tour,  and 
when  moored  at  the  village  of  Banniaburria,  the 
villagers  assembled  in  great  numbers,  dircateued 
to  attack  and  sink  their  boats,  stating  that  a 
woman  had  been  forcibly  carried  away  from  the  vil- 
lage.and  taken  on  hoard  their  boats.  Messrs.  Hill 
and  Johnson  appeased  the  ryots  by  paying  them 
50  rupees ;  all  Uus  I  learnt  from  th«c  gentlemen 
themselves. 

2217.  Did  you  publish  that  story  in  the  papers, 
and  would  you  think  it  right  to  do  so '? — I  would 
have  scorned  to  have  believed,  or  given  circulation 
to,  such  an  accusation  against  men  of  such  high 
res]»ectability  and  calling. 

2218.  I  believe  that  you  have  been  obliged  to 
take  pntnis  and  rjaras  occasionally  upon  heavy 
terms,  and  to  a  great  extent;  can  you  give  any 
instances  of  the  amount  which  such  would  add  to 
the  cost  of  cultivation  ? — The  Bengal  Indigo  Can- 

I»any,  in  the  purchase  of  zemindaries  and  pntnis, 
mvc  expended  an  amount  of  5^  lacs  of  rupees. 
We  have  little  or  no  profit  from  these  prnjiertie*, 
and  the  increase  and  cost  of  indigo  per  becgah 
annually,  would  be  nearly  one  rupee  per  bvesrah 
from  the  interest  on  that  purchase  inonev. 

2219.  Presidmt.}  Are  all  the  concerns  and  &e- 
torics  the  propertv  of  the  Company,  bought  with 
the  Company's  capital,  L  e.  are,  or  arc  not,  tWc 
concerns  working  on  borrowed  capital  r — The  con- 
cerns have  been  all  purchased  with  the  Company'* 
capital,  and  there  is  no  debt  on  the  concerns. 

2220.  Mr.  Ftryvsson.]  In  the  case  of  the  Kat- 
garra  concern,  I  believe  you  paid  80,000  rupees 
price  for  the  talook,  and  "agreed  to  pay  a  rent  of 
5,000  rupees  per  annum  beyond  what  could  be  then 
collected  ;  was  not  the  interest  on  thnt  sura,  and 
the  annual  loss,  an  addition  to  the  cost  of  indigo, 
or  a  payment  to  the  zemindar  out  of  your  profit* 
to  that  extent  ? — Yes. 

2221.  Did  not  that  payment  to  the  zemindar 
diminish,  by  so  much,  your  ability  to  make  fur- 
ther payments  to  the  ryots  for  their  cultivation! 
— Most  certainly.  Had  we  not  to  make  large 
payments  to  zemindars  for  purchase*,  of  pntnis  and 
renewal  of  ijaras,  we  could  aflord  to  be  more  lavish 
in  our  expenditure  on  the  cultivation  ol'  the  con- 
cerns. 

2222.  What  do  yon  consider  the  market  value 
of  the  landed  property  held  by  the  Bengal  Indigo 
Company's  concerns  ? — The  zemindary  and  putuis 
belonging  to  the  Bengal  Indigo  Company's  con- 
cerns were  principally  purchased  many  years  »<.i>, 
when  the  value  of  zemindaries  and  pntnis  was 
comparatively  low.  The  present  properties  wouW 
realise,  at  the  present  market  rate,  10  lacs  of 
rupees. 

2223.  Baboo  (  hinder  Mohttn  Chattrty-e.]  Were 
you  to  part  with  your  zemindaries,  pntnis,  and 
other  leases,  do  you  not  think  that  von  would 
make  a  very  handsome  profit,  nocorduig  to  the 
value  given  ? — Yes,  there  would  be  a  profit  on 
the  original  purchase  money.  But  there  being  no 
return  from  these  zemindaries  and  pntnis  in  the 
shape  of  profits  or  collections,  the  amount  in- 
vested is  dead  block. 

2224.  Mr.  Tempk.]  Seeing  that  no  return  » 
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at  present  received,  and  that  these  tenures  might 
be  sold  at  so  great  an  advantage,  what  object  has 
the  company  in  retaining  them  .'—Without  these 
tenure*,  in  the  present  state  of  the  Mnfussil,  we 
could  not  expect  to  carry  on  our  indigo  husiuess 
without  great  trouble,  'opposition,  and  law  ex- 
pense*. 

2225.  Could  yon  not  rely  on  the  ryot*  culti- 
vating to  their  own  interest  ? — We  require  Kcmin- 
dary  power  to  conduct  our  business  in  the  Mu- 
fussil. 

2226.  Mr.  Ferg\u$on.~]  If  the  present  crusade 
•gainst  indigo  is  successful,  what  effect  will  it 
have  on  the  ryot*  in  your  ilaka'i — If  the  capital 
yearly  expended  iu  the  cultivation  of  indigo  were 
withdrawn,  and  the  European*  obliged  to  leave 
the  Mofussil,  the  consequences  to  the  ryots  would, 
in  my  opinion,  be  most  disastrous. 

2227.  Would  you  not  adopt  every  legal  means 
in  your  power  to  enhance  rents,  and  enforce  pay- 
ment of  balances  ? — Yes,  I  would  certainly  do  so. 

2228.  President.]  Will  you  state  whether  any 
schools  or  dispensaries  are  maintained  by  the 
Bengal  Indigo  Coiiqumy,  or  whether  any  sums 
have  been  contributed  by  them  for  the  making  of 
roads,  or  iu  aid  of  the  ferry  funds  ? — At  Muinath, 
Khalbolia,  and  Katgarra,  we  have  village  schools, 
one  at  each  place;  and  at  Muluath  there  is  a  hos- 
pital and  dispensarv,  superintended  by  a  graduate 
of  the  Medical  College  of  the  Bengali  class,  and 
*iu  which  1,000  rupee*  yearly  is  expended  by  the 
Bengal  Iudigo  Cianpany ;  soine  trilling  amounts 
have  been  subscribed  by  the  Bengal  Indigo  Com- 
pany for  making  road*. 

2221).  Arc  you  in  the  habit  of  affording  any 
advantage*  to  ryots,  beside*  these  schools  and  dis- 
pensaries ? — We  annually  make  considerable  loans 
to  ryot*  who  may  be  in  distress,  from  their  houses 
being  burnt  dowu,  and  their  cattle  having  died, 
without  charging  them  any  interest  from  these 
loan*. 

2230.  The  following  changes  in  the  system  of 
indigo  planting  have  been  variously  suggested  to 
the  Commission;  will  you  favour  us  with  your 
opinion  on  those  amendments.  1st.  That  the 
planter  should  bargain  with  the  ryots  for  any 
piece  of  land  he  might  fancy,  just  when  the  sow- 
ing* commence,  as  iu  question  and  answer  No. 
513.  2d.  That  the  plauter  should  take  upon  him- 
self to  pay  a  j>ortion  of  the  rents  of  lands  sown 
with  indigo.  3d.  That  bundle*  should  be  pur- 
chased at  a  lower  rate,  varying  from  four  to  one 
bundle  for  the  rupee.     4th.  That  the  factory 

5th.  That  the 


Tliat  seed  grown  from  stump*  should  he  purchased 
by  the  factory  at  the  market  rate.  7th.  That  the 
"factory  should  charge  the  ryot  nothing  for  seed. 
8th.  That  the  ryot  should  derive  some  advantage 
from  the  out-turu  of  the  manufactured  indigo. 
9th.  That  the  planter  should  give  a  certain  price 
for  the  crop  per  becgah ;  8  or  10  turners  for  a  full 
crop,  4,  5,  or  6  rupees  for  a  middling,  and  a 
smaller  sum  even  if,  owing  to  unfavourable  seasons, 
there  should  be  little  or  no  crop  at  all  ? — Answer 
to  No.  1 :  It  would  be  impossible  to  make  bargains 
or  arrangements  for  any  quantity  of  laud*  at 
that  season,  and,  under  these  circumstances,  I  do 
not  think  this  suggestion  is  practicable,  because 
it  is  physically  iinj>(»ssible  from  the  scattered 
cultivation  available  for  iudigo.  Answer  to  No,  2 : 
I  don't  think  this  proposition  a  good  one,  it  would 
complicate  account*  with  the  ryots.  Answer  to 
No.  3 :  1  think  that  as  to  bundles,  no  definite  sys- 
tem could  be  introduced,  because  no  two  men 
agree  as  to  the  size  of  the  bundles.  If  the  vats 
are  measured,  and  to  the  one  thousand  cubic  feet, 
sixty  bundle*  are  allowed,  I  think  it  would  be  a 
good  and  fair  arrangement,  and  I  have  found  it  to 
answer  well.  Answer  to  No.  4  :  That  I  thiuk  is  a 
fair  proposition.  Answer  to  No.  5  :  I  am  not  pre- 

Imrcd  to  oiler  an  opinion.  Answer  to  No.  G  :  that 
.  think  a  fair  proposition.  Answer  to  No.  7  :  At 
the  present  ju  ice  of  seed,  I  don't  think  so  great  a 
concession  could  be  made.  Answer  to  No.  8 ; 
Whether  the  produce  from  the  indigo  plant  is  high 
or  low,  the  juice  paid  to  the  ryot  for  the  |»Iant  re- 
mains the  same ;  I  should  not  recommend  any  such 
arrangement  as  that  in  the  question  proposed. 
Answer  to  No.  9  :  Some  such  arrangement  might 
be  practicable  iu  concerns  which  have  all  October 
sowings  ;  but  iu  the  high  concern*  of  Ki.-hnaghur, 
when  frequently  the  sowings  ore  not  completed 
until  the  mouth  of  June,  no  such  arrangement 
could  be  carried  out.  It  would  be  a  iihvsical  im- 
possibility to  go  round  a  ryotti  cultivation  in  that 
season  and  value  each  man's  (hcta )  or  lot. 

2231.  Mr.  lurgitssoii.]  After  the  disastrous  in- 
undation iu  1856,  did  not  the  plauter*  in  Kish- 
nnghur  make  large  loans,  without  interest,  to 
distressed  ryots ;  and  were  they  not  particularly 
active  iu  carrying  out  the  relief  afforded  by 
(iovcrnment  '.  —  Yes. 

2232.  Do  you  invariably  release  the  lands 
claimed  by  poor  Brahmins  as  rent-free,  on  jire- 
sentution  simply  of  a  copy  of  the  Collector's 
taidad 7  — Ye*;  iu  the  zemindary  of  Muinath  con- 
cern alone,  I  have  released  upwards  of  17,000 
bcegahs. 


B.T. 
Lamww , 


i-i  June 
i860. 


should  always  pay  for  the  carting, 
plant  should  be  weighed,  not  measured.  6th. 

[After  explanation,  the  following  Witness  was  here  Examined]  : 


Ixdiia  Nahavav  11  ai.  Kvburto,  Inhabitant  of  Horobari  village,  Thannah  Bagda,  Zillah  Nuddea, 
Factory  Katgarra,  called  in;  and  Examined  on  oath. 


2233.  President)  WlIAT  conqdaint  have  you  to 
make?— On  the  7th  of  liuimUt  last,  20  or  25 
lattlals,  with  one  Mr.  Cockshott,  and  Mr.  Lar- 
motir  (uow  present),  came  to  my  residence  at  12 
o'clock  at  night.  I  was  iu  the  bungalow  ;  my 
brother  was  in  the  uthchala  house,  or  that  which 
has  a  verandah  on  all  the  four  sides.  They  could 
not  find  mc ;  but  they  laid  hold  of  my  brother. 
The  joint  magistrate  was  there  also,  with  10  or 
12  sepoys.  The  joint  nmgistratc  and  scjjoye 
remained  outside ;  but  these  two  XuhiU  went  in- 
iide.    They  took  away  Dinuuuth  Kai,  my  bro- 

72 — I. 


ther,  who  is  in  prison.    I  presented  a  petition  to  jt  jy  jjfl£ 

the  Commissioner,  but  no  decisiou  has  been  come    *  _J  

to.  Before  that,  I  was  accused  of  instigating  the 
ryots;  and  a -case  was  brought  against  me  at  Bon- 
gong,  but  I  got  off.  Since  then,  there  has  been 
unother  complaint  against  inc,  of  beating  a  peon 
and  taking  away  some  iudigo  seed.  J  don't  know 
what  ha*  beeu  done  in  it.  Besides  this,  on  the 
28th  or  29th  of  Jyethto  last,  the  people  of  Katgarra 
broke  uj>  my  rice  and  sowed  indigo.  1  have  come 
here  on  purpose  to  mention  it ;  1  now  understand 
that  no  order  can  issue  from  tins  place.  The  two 
it  4  gentlemen 
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/.  JV.  Rai.  gentlemen  went  to  my  house ;  they  plundered  it,  family  are  afraid  to  go  home ;  they  are  tiring 

  and  I  have  made  a  general  complaint  of  plunder,  with  their  relatives.    I  was  once  an  amin  in  the 

S9  June  without  specifying  the  articles  plundered.    I  in-  factory. 

i860.  tend  to  specify  them  in  my  deposition.    All  my 


Mr.  Larmour's  Examination  continued. 


M.  T.  2234.  President.]  You  have  heard  what  the 
armour,  witness,  Indra  Narayan  Rai,  has  stated ;  do  you 
«q-  wish  to  offer  any  explanation  ? — Indra  Narayan 
_  Rai,  with  his  brother,  Dinonath  Rai,  are,  with 
several  others,  defendants  in  cases  of  violent 
assault  and  theft  of  seed.  Dinonath  Rai  was 
seized,  and,  with  other  defendants,  was  sentenced 
to  nine  months  imprisonment  by  the  joint  magis- 
trate of  Bongong.  Indra  Narayan  Rai  is  eluding 
the  pursuit  of  justice,  he  having  escaped  when 
the  other  defendants  were  seized  by  the  joint 
magistrate.  I  never  saw  the  man's  house  in  my 
life,  nor  did  I  accompany  the  joint  magistrate  to 
the  village  of  Borobari  when  he  went  to  seize  the 
defendants.  Mr.  Cockshott  accompanied  the  joint 
magistrate. 

2235.  Mr.  Temple.']  Has  this  man  been  a  fac- 
tory amin,  and  have  you  had  any  dispute  with 
him  about  indigo? — Yes,  this  man  was  formerly 
an  amin  of  Katgarra  factory ;  I  have  had  no  dis- 
putes with  him  about  indigo.  He  has  always 
sown  indigo  until  this  season. 

2236.  Can  you  assure  the  Commission  that  the 
trouble  and  cases,  to  which  this  man  has  alluded, 
arc  in  no  way  connected  with  the  cultivation  of 
indigo,  and  have  no  way  arisen  from  his  refusal 
to  continue  that  cultivation?— His  present  diffi- 
culties have  arisen  from  his  intimidating  other 
people  from  sowing  indigo. 

2237.  Considering  that  he  was  formerly  a  fac- 
tory amin,  and  therefore  cultivated  indigo,  can 
you  assign  any  reason  for  his  conduct  during  the 
present  season  ? — No. 

2238.  Are  you  morally  convinced  of  his  being 
guilty  of  severe  assault  and  intimidation,  and 
theft  of  indigo  seed,  and  that  there  has  been  no 
exaggeration  against  him  on  the  part  of  the  fac- 
tory servants? — Yes,  I  am  morally  convinced. 

2239.  President]  Do  you  think  that  any  serious 
difficulty  or  impediment  arises  to  the  cultivation 
of  indigo,  cither  through  the  police,  through  the 
courts,  or  through  the  general  administration  of 
the  law  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  the  corruption  of  the 
police  is  a  great  impediment.  The  courts  are  also 
a  great  impediment  from  the  great  delay  in  get- 
ting a  final  decree ;  and  the  want  of  sufficient 
numbers  of  courts  is  also  a  drawback. 

2240.  Mr.  Temple.]  On  the  whole,  do  you  con- 
sider you  have  anything  in  particular  to  complain, 
either  with  respect  to  the  police,  the  magistracy, 
the  courts,  or  the  law  generally  ? — Nothing  fur- 
ther than  the  uncertainty  and  delay  in  everything 
connected  with  the  courts. 

2241.  Pri'sidtnt.]  Will  you  state  in  what  par- 
ticular way  impediments  to  indigo  cultivation  arc 
thrown  by  the  corruption  of  the  police;  is  it  that 
they  favour  cither  the  zemindar,  or  the  ryot,  or 
that  they  are  not  to  be  depended  on  in  carrying 
out  the  orders  of  the  magistrate  ? — Yes,  I  think 
that  they  generally  favour  the  zemindar  and  ryot 
against  the  planter,  and  most  of  them  are  not  to 
be  depended  upon. 

2242.  Mr.  Temple.]  In  your  own  estates,  have 
the  police  favoured  the  ryots,  as  against  you  their 
landlord? — In  our  own  estates,  we  never  have 
any  cause  for  the  interference  of  the  police. 


2243.  Will  you  mention  any  instances  on  which 
you  consider  the  police  favoured  either  a  zemindar 
or  ryot  in  any  estate,  as  against  the  factory?— I 
do  not  at  this  moment  recollect  any  instances. 

2244.  Have  the  police  ever  attempted  to  extort, 
or  extorted  money  from  you  directly  or  indirectly, 
or  from  your  European  assistants? — Yes,  in  an 
instance,  when  my  indigo  was  being  eaten  down, 
I  got  an  order  from  the  magistrate  of  Kishnaghor 
(in  1854)  on  the  darogah  of  thannah  Sarsa,  to 
the  effect,  that  he  was  immediately  to  go  to  the 
villages,  and  prevent  further  destruction.  He 
refused  to  carry  out  this  immediately,  unless  he 
received  50  rupees.  I  do  not,  at  this  moment, 
recall  any  other  instances. 

2245.  Have  any  such  extortions  been  practised 
upon  your  factory  servants,  to  your  knowledge! 
— I  don't  remember. 

2246.  Or,  upon  your  ryots  1— I  can't  remember 
any  instances. 

2247.  During  your  experience,  have  you  met 
with  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  magistrates, 
covenanted  or  uncovenanted ;  or,  do  you  consider 
that  thev  have  been  biassed  against  vou  (I  mean 
in  your  capacity  of  manager  of  first-class  concern*)? 
— In  two  instances,  that  of  Moulavie  Abdool 
Lutif,  deputy  magistrate  of  Kullaroa,  and  of  Mr. 
Eden,  of  Barasct.  I  consider  I  hnve  received 
persecution  at  their  hands.  I  have  no  other 
officials  to  complain  of. 

2248.  Have  you  ever,  in  time  of  difficulty,  re- 
ceived support  and  counsel  from  magistrates, 
covenanted  or  uncovenanted? — Yes,  invariably; 
except  in  the  two  instances  above-mentioned. 

2249.  Then  with  the  above  exceptions  you 
have  generally  received  a  fair  degree  of  support 
from  the  magistracy? — Except  in  the  late  dif- 
ferences, when  I  received  opposition  from  the 
deputy  magistrate  Hem  Chundcr  Kur. 

2250.  With  reference  to  the  courts,  have  yon 
had  any  experience  of  the  recent  code  of  civil  pro- 
cedure which  was  intended  to  simplify,  abbre- 
viate, and  expedite  proceedings  ? — I  have  had  bat 
little  experience,  but  from  what  I  have  seen  the 
decisions  in  cases  have  been  very  considerably 
expedited. 

2251.  Do  you  think  that  a  still  more  expedi- 
tious, cheap,  and  easy  procedure  could  be  de- 
vised ? — I  think  that  that  is  quite  practicable. 

2252.  President.]  Do  you  think  that  Small 
Cause  Courts,  which  have  little  *or  no  record, 
could  be  establised  in  the  Mofussil,  considering 
the  isolation  of  courts  in  the  interior,  and  the  want 
of  public  opinion  ? — With  very  great  advantage, 
if  the  present  rising  class  of  covenanted  officers 
were  appointed  to  them. 

2253.  Then  you  do  not  contemplate  giving 
such  powers  to  moonsiffs  or  sudder  ameens  :•— 
No;  where  there  is  no  superior  check  or  appeal* 
I  would  not  recommend  such  jwwers  to  be  given 
to  those  officers. 

2254.  Mr.  Temple.]  Supposing  Small  Cause 
Courts  presided  over  by  officers  such  as  you  have 
described,  were  established  in  vour  neighbour- 
hood, would  you  sue  your  ryots  for  breach  of  con- 
tract or  for  recovery  of  outstanding  balances?-- 
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If  I  ever  had  occasion  to  do  so  I  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  complain  in  such  court*. 

2255.  In  the  present  state  of  relation  between 
planters  and  ryots,  would  you  have  any  fear  that 
such  proceedings  would  deter  ryots  from  con- 
tinuing to  take  advances  ? — No,  I  don't  think  so. 

2256.  Does  the  difficulty  you  have  described 
in  getting  decrees  executed  or  the  amount  realised 


from  the  defendant  proceed  from  any  defect  in 
or  mal-administration  of  the  law,  or  from  the  real 
poverty  of  the  ryot,  or  from  the  real  difficulty  in 
getting  at  his  effects? — It  proceeds  in  a  great 
measure  from  the  dilatoriness  in  getting  a  decree 
executed,  as  well  as  from  the  difficulty  of  finding 
the  ryot's  property  after  the  decree  has  been 
given. 


JR.  T. 
Larmour, 
Esq. 

31  June 
i860 


Commission  adjourned  at  6  p.m. 


Saturday,  23d  June  1860. 


Present. 

W.  S.  Seton-Karr,  Esq.,  C.8.,  President. 

Members  :—  It.  Temple,  Esq.,  c.s. ;  W.  F.  Fergusson,  Esq. ;  Reverend  J.  Sale  ;  Baboo  Chunder 

Mohun  Chatterjee. 


Robert  Thomas  Larmour,  Esq.'s  examination  continued. 


2257.  President.']  Do  you  think  than  in  ilaka 
cultivation  your  legitimate  influence  as  zemindar 
might  be  sufficient  to  induce  the  ryots  to  cultivate 
a  small  portion  of  indigo  for  you  without  having 
recourse  to  this  system  of  contracts  and  advances  ? 
— It  has  hitherto  been  quite  sufficient,  for  with 
most  of  our  ilaka  ryots  we  have  not  considered  it 
necessary  to  take  sattas  from  them,  but  it  would 
be  necessary  to  make  advances. 

2258.  Are  we  then  to  understand  that  the  sys- 
tem whereby  a  ryot  puts  his  name  to  a  blank 
stamped  paper  applies  principally  or  exclusively 
to  bc'ilnka  ryots  t — Principally  to  be-ilaka  ryots. 

2259.  Do  not  native  indigo  planters  use  their 
influence,  legitimate  or  illegitimate,  as  zemindars, 
to  make  their  ryots  cultivate,  and  without  giving 
them  advances  ? — Yes. 

2260.  Mr.  Sale.]  Will  you  be  good  enough  to 
state  from  whom  you  heard  those  circumstances 
which  you  mentioned  yesterday,  with  reference 
to  Messrs.  Hill  and  Johnson  ? — From  Messrs.  Hill 
and  .Johnson. 

2261.  Did  you  learn  from  them,  or  did  you 

§ather,  that  the  missionaries  and  catechists  had 
ieir  wives  and  families  with  them  ? — I  was 
aware  that  the  wives  and  families  of  the  above 
gentlemen  were  with  them  at  the  time  ;  I  cannot 
speak  as  to  the  wives  and  families  of  the  catechists. 

2262.  Do  you  remember  that  Mr.  Hill  told 
you  that  he  was  aroused  at  night  by  a  noise  in 
the  catcchist's  boat,  and  that  on  gettingup  he  found 
the  people  on  the  bank,  who  charged  the  Mussul- 
man boatmen  with  having  enticed  a  woman  into 
that  boat;  and  on  Mr.  Hill's  finding  that  the 
woman  was  actually  on  board  that  boat,  and  being 
under  the  impression  that  the  boatmen  had  en- 
ticed her,  he  acceded  to  the  demand  of  the 
people  for  money,  in  order  that  the  womau 
mi^nt  get  back  her  caste  ? — The  circumstances, 
so  far  as  I  remember,  were,  that  a  body  of  the 
ryots  came  down  to  the  bank  of  the  river, 
threatening  to  attack  the  boats,  stating  that  a 
woman  had  been  carried  away  from  the  village ; 
but  I  do  not  remember  the  fact  of  the 

7t~I. 


having  been  found  on  board  that  lioat ;  my  im-  j> 
pression  was,  that  the  whole  affair  was  a  got-up  Larinovr 
story  by  the  ryots.    That  was  the  impression        ggq.  ' 
that  remained  on  my  mind. 

2263.  Did  Mr.  Hill  explain  exactly  what  he     53  June 
had  done  in  the  matter,  and  did  you  not  express  i860, 
your  approval  of  what  he  had  done  ? — Yes  ;  I  re- 
member having  agreed  with  him,  that  as  there  was 

no  magistrate  or  jwlicc  in  the  vicinity,  the  wisest 
thing  that  could  be  done  was  to  appease  the  ryots. 

2264.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  Mr. 
Boinwetsch,  or  any  of  the  missionaries,  have  pub- 
lished the  case  of  abduction  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Boinwetsch,  in  any  paper  or  periodical,  or  in  any 
other  way,  except  in  reply  to  a  question  by  the 
President  of  this  Commission? — No,  I  am  not 
aware  of  Mr.  Bomwetsch  having  published  the 
rejiorted  abduction  case. 

2265.  President.]  How  has  the  working  of 
Act  X.  of  1859  affected  you  as  a  planter  or  ze- 
mindar ? — It  has  as  yet  made  no  difference  to  me 
cither  as  planter  or  zemindar ;  but  it  will,  no 
doubt,  eventually  destroy  ray  influence  over  the 
ryots.  The  zemindar,  heretofore,  has  possessed 
a  certain  degree  of  feudal  right,  in  which  he  has 
had  the  euj)j>ort  of  the  Government ;  that  right 
will,  I  think,  be  completely  set  aside  ;  for  in- 
stance, if  a  daeoity  occurs  within  my  zeinindary 
I  am  bound  to  report  the  fact  to  the  authorities  ; 
Government  still  binds  me  to  this ;  but  at  the 
same  time  the  passing  of  Act  X.  destroys  my 
authority  and  influence  with  the  ryots. 

2266.  Do  you  object  to  that  part  of  Act  X. 
which  withdraws  from  zemindars  the  power  here- 
tofore enjoyed  of  summoning  their  ryots  for  the 
adjustment  of  their  rents? — Most  decidedly; 
ryots  never  come  forward  to  pay  their  rents ;  they 
must  always  be  summoned  to  do  so ;  and  depriving 
the  zemindar  of  this  power  is,  I  consider,  both 
unfair  and  unnecessary. 

2267.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  Are  you  not  bound  by 
law  to  provide  forage,  food,  and  means  of  trans- 
port for  troops  or  officials  passing  through  your 
zemindary  ;  and  might  you  not  be  liable  to  punish- 
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Jl.  T.  ment  under  that  Act  if  you  summoned  the  ryots 
Larmour,    to  aid  you  to  carry  it  out  ? — Yes ;  and  I  have 

Eaq.       lately  had  to  supply  forage  to  the  troops,  during 

  the  late  disturbances,  ttationed  throughout  my 

33  June     part  of  the  district. 

i860.  2268.  President.]  But  do  you  objec  t  to  those 

portions  of  the  law  which  consolidate  rt/otti  tenures 
throughout  Bengal,  and  give  security  to  the  ryot ; 
viz.,  Sections  VI IT.,  XIII.,  and  XVI.  ?— Yes,  I 
object  to  those  clauses;  1  think  that  while  the 
value  of  land  is  steadily  on  the  increase,  and  will 
be  (if  European  capital  can  he  introduced  into 
the  Mofussil)  still  further  enhanced,  the  zemindar 
should  receive  his  share  of  that  improvement,  to 
which,  in  a  great  extent  no  doubt,  he  con- 
tributes. 

2260.  But  when  the  zemindar  has  obtained,  or 
is  desirous  ofobtaiuing,  the  ryotti  tenure,  will  not 
the  Act  l)c  equally  or  more  favourable  to  him, 
considering  his  superior  knowledge,  activity,  and 


inHiif 


.'—The  instances  are  very  rare  in  which 


a  zemindar  buys  up  the  junnna  of  a  ryot,  and, 
comparatively,  "this  law  would  be  to  h'iiu  of  no 
advantage. 

2270.  Mr.  Fergusson,]  You  have  been  local 
manager  of  large  concerns  in,  I  believe,  six  dis- 
tricts, and  have  settled  many  zetniudaries  ;  have 
you  or  your  servants  ever  been  engaged  in  any 
affrays,  or  have  any  of  them  ever  been  punished 
by  any  of  the  courts  ? — No ;  I  have  never  been  en- 
gaged in  any  affrays,  nor  have  my  servants  ever 
been  punished  by  any  of  the  court*. 

2271.  President.']  Have  the  operations  of  the 
survey  tended  to  adjust  disputes  and  give  security 
to  the  zemindar  ? — To  an  immense  extent ;  in 
fact,  disputes  now,  owing  to  thin  survey,  are,  in 
nine  instances  out  of  ten,  amicably  arranged. 

2272.  Have  you  any  objectiou  to  the  multipli- 
cation of  sub-divisions,  as  tending  to  unsettle  the 
relations  between  nlauter  and  zemindar  ? — Cer- 
tainly not,  provided  those  sub-divisions  are 
placed  under  the  charge  of  men  in  the  covenanted 
Civil  Service. 

2273.  Mr.  Sale.]  Is  not  Mr.  Eden  in  the  cove- 
nanted service  ? — V es ;  but  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  he  is  an  exception  to  the  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  that  body. 

2274.  Mr.  Temple.]  Have  you  observed  re- 
cently any  change  in  the  ryots  of  the  Baraset 
district  with  reference  to  indigo  planting  ( — Yes  ; 
during  the  time  of  Mr.  Eden's  incumbency  the 
ryots  refused  to  sow  their  indigo  or  pay  their 
rents;  but  since  Mr.  Cockcrell  has  taken  charge 
of  the  dintrict,  the  ryots  have  sown  their  indigo 
to  a  considerable  extent  this  season. 

2275.  At  page  118  of  the  Government  of 
Bengal's  Selections  it  is  stated  as  follows  :  "  In- 
stances are  not  by  any  means  wanting  to  prove 
that  an  indigo  factory  and  a  station  cannot  exist  on 
the  same  spot."  Do  you  concur  in  that  opinion 
or  not  ? — Quite  the  contrary,  as  I  have  had  charge 
of  and  worked  a  factory  in  t  he  centre  of  Itamporc 
Beauleah  station.  Bongong  is  six  miles  from  the 
Muluatli  factory,  but  immediately  opposite  to  the 
factory  of  Joypore. 

2276.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  Have  you  been  in  the 
habit  of  resorting  to  the  civil"  court*  for  the 
realisation  of  your  claims  upon  rvots  and  others; 
and  have  you  found  delays  and  difficulties  in  pro- 
secuting suits,  without  payments  to  the  amla  of 
the  court  as  expedition  money  or  otherwise  ? — 
Since  the  pausing  of  Act  Vlll.  a  precise  day 
has  been  fixed  for  the  decision  of  oases  ;  this  ob- 
viates any  necessity  for  giving  what  is  termed 


"  expedition  money."    I  have  not  had  many 

cases  in  the  civil  courts. 

2277.  Mr.  Temple.]  Do  you,  then,  consider  that 
this  arrangement  tends  to  prevent  the  amla  from 
taking  expedition  money  ? — Certainly ;  the  judges 
of  the  court  fixing  the  day  of  trial. 

2278.  Mr.  Sale.]  Have  you  found  that  any 
recent  simplification  of  the  law  or  procedure  of 
the  courts  has  induced  the  ryots  to  complain 
more  frequently  against  the  factory? — Yes;  I 
believe  such  has  been  the  fact. 

2279.  So  far  as  your  knowledge  extends,  do 
you  believe  that  the  ryots  understand  that  they 
are  at  liberty  to  complain  against  the  factory 
servants ;  and  that  they  can  do  eo  without  the 
danger  of  incurring  the  displeasure  of  any  of  the 
factory  officials  ? — The  ryots  arc,  I  believe,  per- 
fectly aware  that  they  arc  at  liberty  to  complain 
against  the  factory  servants ;  but  being  a  moat 
shrewd  and  intelligent  race,  they  know  that  no 
man  can  be  jdeased  at  having  a  complaint  brought 
against  him. 

2280.  Then,  in  practice,  would  it  not  generally 
happen  that  they  would  carry  their  complaint* 
against  each  other,  or  against  the  factory  servant*, 
to  the  factory  cutcherry? — Undoubtedly;  by 
seeking  redress  at  the  factory  cutcherry  they  get 
justice  without  cost  or  charge  of  any  kind. 

2281.  Mr.  Temple.]  Are  you  ever  obliged  to 
hire  up-countrymen,  or  other  men  of  that  clasa, 
for  special  service,  or  for  the  protection  of  your 
rights  and  property  ? — I  newr  employ  up-country- 
men  for  any  purpose  whatever ;  I  employ  men 
as  burkundazes,  to  take  charge  of  ana  protect 
property  in  the  factory ;  not  for  any  other  ser- 
vice. 

2282.  Then  you  don't  keep  any  of  the  men 
called  lattia/s,  or  clubmen? — No;  these  men 
generally  do  not  exist  in  Kishnaghur,  though  they 
do  in  Jcssorc. 

2283.  Do  you  consider  that  any  improvement 
of  the  machinery  in  the  manufacture  of  indigo, 
or  any  economy  of  time  or  labour,  can  be  jiracti- 
cally  "effected ;  "and,  within  your  experience,  ha? 
there  been  much  economy  of  expenditure  intro- 
duced in  the  factory  expenditure  ? — I  think  that, 
in  the  manufacture  of  indigo,  machinery  might 
very  advantageously  be  introduced  ;  I  am  not 
aware  of  its  having  been  douc  up  to  this  time. 
There  has  been  no  economy  as  to  labour  intro- 
duced. The  great  drawl>ack  to  the  employing 
of  machinery  is,  that  it  is  only  necessary  for  two 
months  of  the  twelve.  In  the  general  outlay  of 
the  concerns  economy  has  been  exercised  to  a 
great  extent  since  1848  ;  and  my  opinion  is,  that 
a  somewhat  more  liberal  expenditure  would  be 
advantageous. 

2284.  Mr.  Safe.]  T  think  you  stated  that  yon 
had  been  successful  in  your  measurements,  and 
that  the  result  was  an  increase  of  some  18,000  ru- 
pees. To  what  projjortion  of  zeraindaree  did 
your  statements  refer? — Principally  to  the  Mul- 
nath  zemindarce. 

2285.  Baboo  Chunder  Mohun  Chatterjee.]  Yon 
stated  in  your  evidence  yesterday,  that  the  natives 
generally  were  displeased  with  the  planters  being 
vested  with  magisterial  powers ;  will  vou  plea« 
state  your  reason  for  believing  this  ? — The  Kritish 
Indian  Association,  which  represents  the  principal 
zemindars  and  native  gentlemen  of  Benirsl. 
publicly  expressed  their  disapproval  of  um%» 
planters  being  made  honorary  assistant  map*- 
tratcs. 

2286.  Do  you  mean  that  they  did  so  in  then- 
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representation  to  Government  on  the  subject  ? — 
Yes. 

2287.  Are  you  aware  that  members  of  the 
Civil  Service  are  not  allowed  to  hold  lands,  or 
have  any  money  transactions  with  the  people  over 
whom  they  preside  within  their  jurisdiction,  by 
repeated  orders  from  the  Court  of  Directors  and 
the  strict  orders  of  the  Government  here ;  and 
do  you  not  think  that  on  that  principle,  and  on 
public  ground*,  the  representation  was  so  made 
to  Government  without  auy  jealousy  or  parry 
feeling?— I  believe  it  was  solely  a  party  and 
jealous    feeling   that    guided    the  representa- 


tion of  the  British  Indian  Association  to  Govern- 
ment. 

2288.  During  the  time  you  were  vested  with 
magisterial  powers  was  k  petition  presented 
against  you  to  the  magistrate  of  the  district  by  a 
ryot  complaining  of  oppression  and  other  unlawful 
acts ;  and  was  the  same  petition  referred  to  you 
for  explanation  by  the  magistrate  ? — I  have  no 
recollection  of  such  a  petition. 

2289.  Do  you  know  of  any  of  the  planters 
who,  during  the  time  they  held  magisterial  powers' 
abused  those  powers  to  serve  their  own  interests  ? 
— No  ;  1  am  not  aware  of  any. 


B.  T. 
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John  O'Brien  Sai'xdebs,  Esq. ;  examination  continued  from  16th  instant. 


2290.  Mr.  Pergvison.]  You  stated  in  your 
former  evidence,  that  a  large  quantity  of  indigo 
seed  was  produced  in  your  neighbourhood  and  in 
the  Doab  for  sale.  Can  you  state  about  what 
quantity  passed  annually  through  Allahabad  on 
its  way  to  the  Lower  Provinces  ? — I  have  had 
careful  returns  sent  to  me  of  the  quantities  of 
indigo  seed  which  passed  the  bridges  of  Cawn- 
porc  and  Allahabad  for  many  years,  and  they 
generally  varied  from  one  lac  and  50,000  to  two 
lacs  and '20,000  maund*. 

2291.  Have  you  dealt  largely  in  indigo  seed  in 
the  Upper  Provinces;  and  can  you  state  at  about 
what  price  the  ryots  sold  this  seed  previous 
to  the  mutiny  ? — Yes,  I  have  purchased  largely. 
The  cultivators  get  from  2  rupees  8  annas  up  to 
4  rupees  8  annas  per  maund  of  80  sicca  weight. 

2292.  Were  these  purchases  made  in  open 
market,  and  did  the  ryots  get  the  highest  prices 
current?  —  The  cultivators  generally  contracted 
with  native  merchants,  and  received  advances 
before  the  seed  was  ripe.  They  received  the 
market  value  at  the  time  that  they  made  their 
contracts. 

2293.  Can  you  state  the  price  at  which  indigo 
seed  dealers  contracted  to  deliver  seed  to  planters 
in  Tirhoot  and  Bengal  ? — The  contract  rates,  up 
to  1857,  have  remained  very  steadily  between 
6  rupees  8  annas  and  8  rupees,  deliverable  in 
Bengal  and  Tirhoot. 

2294.  Then,  if  the  ryot  in  Bengal  got  4  rupees 
as  a  fixed  price  from  the  concerns  in  Kishnagliur, 
did  he  not  receive  a  higher  rate  for  his  seed  than 
the  ryot  in  the  free  market  in  the  Upper  Pro- 
vinces f — Yes  ;  comparing  the  one  with  the  other, 
he  got  a  full  price. 

229.5.  President.]  Is  the  seed  in  the  Upper 
Provinces  ever  grown  from  the  stumps  of  the 
crop  which  has  been  cut  and  carted  to  the  factory  ? 
— Never,  in  the  countries  west  of  Allahabad.  In 
the  fields  intended  to  be  kept  for  indigo  seed  a. 
considerable  quantity  of  the  plant  is  cut  out,  and 
the  rest  left  standing  for  seed ;  it  is  thinned  out, 
the  rest  of  the  plant  being  left  for  seed. 

2296.  Mr.  Fergiuton.~]  Have  vou  not  frequently 
known  of  up-country  seed  selling  in  Bengal  for 
a  rupee  or  two  a  maund  after  the  spring  sowings 
are  over? — Yes;  I  have  known  it  selling  for  any- 
thing that  could  be  got. 

2297.  Have   you  ever  supplied  the  Bengal 

Slanters  on  commission ;  and  at  about  what  price 
id  the  seed  stand? — Yes;  in  the  years  1834-35- 
36,  I  supplied  large  quantities  of  indigo  seed  on 
commission ;  the  average  cost  was  from  6  rupees 
to  6  rupees  8  annas  a  maund. 

2298.  Are  you  aware  that  Messrs.  Begg,  Dun- 
lop,  &  Co.,  and  others,  contracted  to  deliver  seed 

7a — L 


for  a  series  of  years  at  6  rupees  8  annas  to  8  rupees     J,  O'B- 
a  maund  ?- — Yes,  I  know  of  some  of  these  contracts  Saundert, 
at  these  rates;  and  I  have  heard  that  they  have  Esq. 
had  extensive  contracts  at  these  rates. 

2299.  If  they  purchased  the  seed  in  the  Upper 
Provinces  at  4  rupees  a  maund,  would  the  addi- 
tional 2  rupees  8  annas  do  more  than  cover  the 
loss  in  clearing,  expense  of  carriage,  insurance, 
&c.  ? — I  think  at  4  rupees  a  maund,  after  paying 
all  charges,  there  might  have  been  u  profit  of 
8  annas  a  maund. 

2300.  President. \  You  have  given  us  to  under- 
stand, that  you  found  in  the  Upper  Provinces  a 
large  indigenous  cultivation  of  indigo,  quite  un- 
connected with  European  enterprise;  did  you 
find  the  same  thing  in  Allahabad? — No. 

2301.  Mr.  Temple.]  Has  none  arisen  in  Alla- 
habad since  the  recent  extension  of  indigo  culti- 
vation in  the  North  West  ? — None.  I  should  here 
add,  that  I  believe  indigo  was  introduced  into 
Bengal  from  the  North  Western  Provinces.  The 
cultivation  of  indigo  has  existed  in  the  North 
West  from  time  immemorial.  There  not  a  vil- 
lage of  any  extent  in  the  North  West  which  has 
not  vats  of  its  own  for  the  manufacture  of  its  own 
cultivation.  I  could  manufacture  good  indigo  to 
any  extent  in  the  Provinces,  without  setting  up 
any  regular  factory  buildings, 

2302.  ('resident'.]  In  the  North  West,  or  in 
Allahabad,  had  you  any  practical  difficulty  iu  the 
cultivation  of  indigo,  arising  out  of  the  conduct  of 
the  police? — I  never  had  any  trouble  from  the 
police,  except  when  troops  were  marching  through 
the  country,  when  my  carts  were  seized.  I  had 
a  fine  bazaar,  full  of  carts  and  bullocks,  ready  to 
hand,  which  were  very  convenient  for  the  ]H>Iice. 

2303.  Mr.  Temple.]  But  I  suppose  you  got 
hire  for  these? — No,  it  seldom  came  to  that,  be- 
cause, on  reporting  it  to  the  magistrate,  I  got 
them  released. 

2304.  President.]  Had  you  any  difficulty  owing 
to  defects  in  civil  courts,  or  in  the  law  ? — The  de- 
fects of  the  courts  drove  me  to  deal  with  the  large 
contractors,  natives  themselves,  who  were  better 
able  to  secure  their  cultivation,  from  their  intimate 
connexion  with  the  cultivators,  than  I  could.  I 
could  only  sue  in  a  civil  court  for  damages,  on  a 
failure  of  contract,  against  the  cultivators,  who 
had  little  or  nothing.  It  was,  therefore,  useless 
to  proceed  against  them  in  the  civil  courts. 

2305.  Did  the  usclcssness  of  a  civil  suit  arise 
from  defects  in  the  court  or  the  law,  or  from  a 
deficiency  of  assets  in  the  defendant  ? — From  the 
deficiency  of  assets  in  the  defendant,  rendering 
it  useless  to  go  into  a  civil  court  in  the  cases  of 
small  cultivators. 

2306.  But,  suppose  a  small  cultivator  or  pro- 
8  2  prietor 
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prietor  did  possess  assets,  could  you  then  have 
obtained  a  decree  against  him,  and  realise  the 
amount  with  tolerable  certainty  ?— The  process 
was  a  very  slow  one ;  and,  after  a  decree  was 
obtained,  it  was  still  longer  before  it  could  be  put 
into  execution ;  and  wheu  it  was  put  into  execu- 
tion, the  property  was  all  mortgaged,  or  had  been 
made  away  with. 

2307.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  In  fact,  was  not  the  de- 
lay so  great  as  to  render  it  quite  useless  to  sue  in 
civil  courts,  even  if  a  man  had  money  ? — It  was 
not  altogether  useless,  for  we  could  hold  the 
decree  jh  terrorcm  over  the  debtors,  and  the  ex- 
ample was  useful. 

2308.  Mr.  Temple.]  Do  you  consider  that  the 
new  procedure,  that  has  recently  been  introduced 
iu  the  North  West,  will  greatly  facilitate  trans- 
actions between  planters  and  cultivators? — No 
doubt  it  would  facilitate  all  transactions,  though 
not  particularly  the  transactions  between  indigo 
planters. 

2309.  Have  you  known  many  or  any  affrays  in 
the  North  West  relating  to  the  cultivation  of 
indigo  ? — I  never  heard  of  any. 

2310.  Were  you  or  your  servants  ever  coin- 
plained  against  in  any  of  the  criminal  courts  of  any 
districts  in  the  North  "West? — No,  never. 

2311.  Were  you  or  they  ever  accused  of  beat- 
•ng  or  imprisoning,  or  otherwise  maltreating,  cul- 


tivators of  indigo? — No;  never  in  any  court,  to 
my  knowledge. 

2312.  Were  you  or  they  ever  accused  of  cut- 
ting down  trees,  or  forcibly  measuring  indigo 
lands,  or  forcibly  sowing  lauds  with  indigo? — No, 
I  never  was;  but  I  have  complained  against  a 
Government  officer,  a  tuhseeldar,  for  cutting  down 
my  trees  for  firewood  for  troops;  the  tuhseeldara 
reasons  being,  that  villages  belonging  to  Eu- 
ropeans were  of  no  private  advantage  to  him 
whatever,  the  custom  of  the  district  being  for 
each  village  paying  small  douceurs  to  the  tuliseel- 
dar,  which  an  Englishman  refused  to  do.  My 
trees  were  cut  down  in  1830;  I  complained  it 
once,  and  put  an  end  to  it. 

2313.  President.']  Did  any  of  your  ryots  ever 
apply  to  you  for  the  settlement  of  their  disputes  ? 
— They  never  have  ;  never,  except  in  matter*  in 
which  we  ourselves  were  interested. 

2314.  Mr.  Temple.]  Had  you  any  serious  dis- 
putes with  zemindars  ? — Never,  about  indigo. 

2315.  Mr.  Sale.]  "Would  not  the  ordinary  cul- 
tivators settle  their  disputes  by  punchayats  !— Not 
that  I  am  aware  of. 

2316.  Mr.  Temple.]  Did  any  dispute,  or  other 
question,  arise  between  you  or  your  assistant* 
with  any  of  the  missionaries  stated  in  the  North 
West? — No,  never. 


ADfM  Mundal,  Inhabitant  of  Daripara,  Thannah  Joydia,  Zillah  Pubna,  Luckijwre  Factory, 
Concern  Salgannudia  ;  called  in,  and  Examined,  on  oath. 


A. 


2317.  Baboo  Chunder  Mohun  Chatterjee.'j  What 
jumma  and  lantl  have  you  ? — I  have  a  jumma  of 

15  rupees,  comprising  8  becgnhs  of  land.  1  have 
never  sown  indigo.  They  hid  hold  of  me  to 
come  and  sow  this  year.  This  was  in  the  end  of 
Jyeshto,  about.  20  days  ago.  They  told  inc  to 
sign  a  contract  for  10  years.  I  refused,  and  1  was 
put  in  a  godown  under  the  care  of  a  guard,  to 
whom  1  gave  something,  and  thus  got  away. 
They  did  not  beat  me.  This  was  at  Salgarmudia. 
As  soon  as  I  got  away  T  came  here  direct.  1  heard 
from  some  coolies  that  I  should  get  justice  in  Cal- 
cutta. 1  did  not  go  to  Pubna,  because  there  were 
lattinh  in  the  way,  and  T  had  been  caught  once. 

2318.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  Do  none  of  your  rela- 
tives or  partners  cultivate  indigo  ? — Two  of  my 
cousins  sow,  but  this  is  for  Mr.  Macnair,  of 
Jornda  factory.  They  don't  reside  at  the  same 
residence  with  inc.  They  have  a  separate  resi- 
dence. 

2319.  President.]  Then  what  can  be  the  reason 
that  v«>u  were  taken  to  the  factory  and  asked  to 
sow  this  year? — Those  other  indigo  ryots  were 
taken  to  the  factory  to  sign  a  fresh  agreement  for 
10  years,  because  the  people  of  the  factory  thought 
that  the  ryots  would  refuse  to  sow  next  year; 
therefore  the  servants  took  them,  and  they  took 
me  along  with  the  ryots,  and  I  got  away  iu  the 
manner  described. 


2320.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  Have  you  never  been 
in  the  employment  of  any  factory  as  a  servant? — 
I  was  employed  at  Mr.  Macnair's  factory  a*  s 
durwan  or  doorkeeper.  1  was  told  to  pull  the 
punkah,  and  refused,  because  my  honour  would 
be  thereby  lost.  I  used  to  be  in  charge  of  has* 
of  thousands  of  rupees ;  how  then  could  I  pull  the 
punkah y 

2321.  President.]  How  long  have  you  been  re- 
siding in  your  present  village  ? — Since  the  month 
of  Kartick  last. 

2322.  Baboo  Chunder  Mohun  Chatterjee.]  How 
did  you  get  your  land? — My  nephew,  Ainundo 
Mundal  holds  a  jumma  of  60  rupees,  and  he  g've 
me  a  fourth  share  of  it. 

2323.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  Has  your  nephew  cul- 
tivated indigo  on  the  above  jumma'i — My  nephew 
has  cultivated  indigo  for  Mr.  Macnair,  hut  not 
in  Daripara. 

2324.  How  long  were  you  in  Mr.  Macnair's 
service  ? — Ten  years. 

232.1.  Did  you  not  go  to  Salgannudia  to  a?k 
for  employment  ? — Mr.  Macnair's  nephew  sent  for 
me,  but  1  did  not  go.  I  did  not  go  to  Salgar- 
mudia. 

2326.  Have  all  the  ryots  of  SalgarmuJia  been 
asked  lately  to  sign  an  agreement  of  10  yours 
long  ? — They  have  been  asked,  but  I  can't  say 
whether  they  have  done  so. 


Japu  Biswas,  Inhabitant  of  Rungpore,  Thannah  Hardi.  Zillah  Nuddca,  Factory  Luckiporc, 
Salgarmudia  Concern ;  called  in,  anil  Examined  on  oath. 


J.  Biswas.       2327.  President.}  What  is  your  jumma,  and 

  how  much  land  have  you,  and  what  is  your 

general  condition? — I  have  a  jumma  of  25  rupees, 
t.  e.  50  bcegahs  of  land  ;  I  have  one  plough  and 
a  pair  of  bullocks;  I  can  read  and  write.  The 
planter  at  Luckipore  is  in  the  habit  of  taking  my 


bullocks  and  my  plough,  and  sowing  indigo  on 
my  lands;  this  has  been  going  on  for  15  or  16 
years.  I  have  never  complained  about  it  till 
this  year,  when  I  heard  that  the  "great  SaW 
had  ordered  that  it  was  optional  with  us  to  h>v 
indigo;  on  hearing  this  we  took  courage,  and 
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presented  a  petition  to  the  magistrate  of  Pubna, 
who  came  to  the  .Toydia  thannah,  and  went  to 
the  village  of  Huriuarayanpore ;  and  I  made  a 
general  complaint  against  the  proprietor  of  the 
Salgarmudia  concern  for  forcibly  taking  away 
my  bullocks  and  plough,  but  I  got  no  redress. 

2328.  You  state  that  you  are  within  the  limits 
of  the  thannah  Hardi,  zillah  Nuddea,  what  made 
you  complain  to  the  magistrate  of  Pubna? — The 
magistrate  of  Pubna  had  come  within  six  miles  of 
our  village,  and  we  thought  this  a  good  oppor- 
tunity of  making  known  our  complaints. 

2329.  Mr.  Sale.]  Did  you  never  take  advances 
from  the  factory  ?— No,  never. 

2330.  JWsident.]  Did  you  sow  last  year,  and 
what  became  of  the  produce? — I  did;  the  factory 
people  cut  the  plant  and  took  it  away ;  1  have 
not  been  reecntlv  to  the  factory  to  settle  my  ac- 
counts; if  I  ever  went  there,  I  was  made  to  wait 
the  whole  day.  and  was  then  sent  away  without 
receiving  anything,  by  the  gomashta. 

2331.  Mr.  Sale.]  Did  you  never  understand 


that  you  were  indebted  to  the  factory,  or  that  you 
had  to  receive  anything  from  it? — I  understand 
that  they  pay  at  6  bundles  per  rupee,  and  my 
land  produces  from  12  to  14  bundles.  They  take 
seven  bcegahs  of  land  for  indigo;  I  have  com- 
plained to  the  amla,  but  found  it  of  no  use  ;  I 
have  also  complained  to  the  planter,  but  he  haa 
never  taken  the  matter  up. 

2332.  Mr.  Temple.]  Will  you  swear  that  you 
have  never  touched  a  single  rupee  from  the  factory  ? 
— Yes;  I  will  swear  that  I  nave  never  received 
anything 

2333.  Are  you  sure  that  no  claims  of  advances  and 
fazil  are  set  down  in  the  factory  books  as  having 
been  received  by  you? — I  do  not  know  about  this. 

2334.  Supposing  that  the  factory  books  should 
show  advances  and  excess  receipts  against  your 
name,  year  by  year,  for  some  time  past,  what 
answer  could  you  make? — I  have  never  seen  any- 
thing written  in  the  books.  If  anything  is  written 
in  the  books,  it  has  been  done  without  my  know- 
ledge, nnd  I  know  nothing  at  all  about  it. 


SJ4 


J.  Bine  as. 


23  June 
i8»o. 


Biswaxatii  Ghose,  Inhabitant  of  Futtehpore,  Thannah  Doulutgunge,  Zillah  Nuddea, 
Birkistoporo  Factory,  Khalisporc  Suddcr  Factory;  called  in.  and  Examined  on  oath. 


2335.  President.]  Ake  you  in  the  habit  of  sow- 
ing indigo  i — Yes,  I  have  sown  by  compulsion  ; 
about  20  years  ago  I  got  two  rupees  advance  for 


2336.  Baboo  Chunder  Mohun  Chatterjee.)  "What 
land  have  you  ! — I  cultivate  brainuttcr  or  rent- 
free  land  of  24  bcegahs  in  extent ;  I  pay  12  ru- 
pees rent  for  it;  I  have  nnjumma. 

2337.  Does  the  cultivation  of  indigo  at  all  in- 
terfere with  your  other  cultivation  ? — Yes,  it  doe  ?; 
it  almost  prevents  our  cultivating  anything  else. 
They  take  what  they  call  threea  nd  a  half,  but 
what  I  call  five  and  a  epiarter  bcegahs. 

2338.  Do  the  planters  allow  you  to  plough  your 
rice  lands  so  long  as  there  remains  indigo  to  be 
sown? — They  never  allow  us  to  go  to  our  rice 
cultivation,  i.  e.,  the  dewan,  takidyir  and  amin  do 
not. 


tt.]  II 


ive  vim  sown 

,t 


us  vear; 


and  if  not,  were  you  sued  lor  breach  of  contract  ? 
— Nti,  I  have  not  sown  this  year;  formerly  I 
thought  that  the  whole  of  Bengal  belonged  to  the 
planters.  Now,  since  the  issue  of  the  jiartranna, 
we  know  that  there  arc  I/ahims  or  authorities. 

2340.  Do  you  owe  something  to  the  factory? — 
No;  I  don't  owe  anything. 

2341.  Baboo  Chunder  Mohun  Chatterjee.]  How 
do  you  know  whether  there  is  a  balance  against 
you  in  the  factory  bonks  or  not? — I  do  not  know. 

2342.  Mr.  Sale.]  Do  not  they  call  you  some- 
times to  make  up  your  accounts  ? — Yes  ;  they  do 
sometimes,  and  when  I  go  to  settle  my  accounts 
they  tellmc  I  am  in  debt:  in  some  years,  that  is  in 
one  or  two  years,  they  gave  us  one  or  two  rupees 
excess,  but  this  I  have  to  give  to  the  factory  ser- 
vant*. I  must  give  it  them,  or  they  won't  let  me 
cultivate  my  rice. 

2343.  President.]  Have  you  never  complained 
to  the  planter? — Yes;  I  do  sometimes,  but  he 


does  not  look  at  the  case  very  much*;  besides,  the 
amla  tells  him  that  if  hears  such  complaints,  it 
will  interrupt  the  cultivation  of  his  indigo. 

2344.  Last  year  how  much  indigo  did  you 
deliver?— Ten  boat  loads;  they  were  small  boats; 
about  40  bundles  by  my  calculation,  by  that  of 
the  amla  three  or  four. 

2345.  Fur  what  particular  purpose  have  you 
come  here  .' — I  have  come  here  merely  to  make 
known  my  condition;  I  am  living  at  the  house  of 
Brojomohun  llaldar  at  Pathuria  (ihatta. 

2346.  Baboo  Chunder  Mohun  Chatterjee.] 
Whose  bramuttur  laud  do  you  cultivate  ? — That 
of  Kinu  Kai  Mohtishoy. 

2347.  Mr.  Fen/usson.)  Have  you  cultivated 
rice  this  year,  and  how  much? — Twelve  bcegahs, 
including  the  indigo  land. 

2348.  President.]  Has  the  indigo  at  all  injured 
that  land,  or  have  you  a  good  promise  of  rice  ? — 
No,  it  lias  not  injured  it.  There  has  been  good 
cultivation  this  year,  ami  all  mv  rice  has  come  up 
well.  * 

2349.  Mr.  Fcrpussoit.]  If  the  weather  after 
this  turns  out  unfavourable  what  will  you  do?  — 
If  this  should  happen  I  would  trust  to  my  cold 
weather  crop,  chillis,  wheat,  mustard,  and  so 
forth. 

2350.  If  the  rice  should  fail,  won't  you  go  to 
the  planter  for  advances  '  -No,  I  hate  the  name 
of  the  factory. 

2351.  If  there  should  be  110  oppression  and  no 
causes  of  complaint,  if  the  advances  should  be 
paid  so  as  not  to  be  intercepted,  would  you  be 
willing  to  sow  ? — No,  I  would  rather  go  to  a 
country  where  indigo  is  not  sown. 

2352.  If  you  lose  your  cattle  does  not  the 
planter  give  you  a  loan  without  interest  to  pur- 
chase others?— I  have  never  asked  him. 


B.  Ohotc. 


TlLOK  Paramaxik,  Inhabitant  of  Sonndangi  Madpore,  Thannah  Jhoudia,  Pubna  Zillah,  Luckipore 
Factory,  Salgarmudia  Concern  ;  called  in,  and  Examined  on  oath. 

2353.  President.]  Ar.E  you  in  the  habit  of  to  sow  it  after  dusk.    I  have  to  sow  what  they 

sowing  indigo  I — Yes ;  and  I  have  sown  this  year  call  three  and  a  half  bcegahs  of  indigo,  but  what  I 

also ;  I  have  a  plough  and  a  juiir  of  bullocks.    I  call  five. 

have  sown  rice  this  year,  but  have  been  obliged  2354.  Baboo  Chunder  Mohun  Chatterjee.]  What 
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X.         quantity  of  indigo  plant  did  you  deliver  last 
Paramanik.  year  ?— Thirty  cart  loads ;  but  I  can't  say  how 
—       many  bundles. 
93  June        2355.  Did  you  go  to  the  factory  to  make  up 
i860.       your  accounts? — Some  of  the  latitats  took  me  to 
the  factory  ;  when  I  got  there  the  amin  told  me, 
if  you  stop  here  you  will  he  put  in  the  godown. 
Hearing  this,  I  was  afraid,  and  made  off'.  By  the 
quantity  of  indigo  that  I  have  delivered  I  ought 
to  have  something  to  receive,  hut  I  have  never 
received  anything.    If  they  have  written  any- 
thing in  the  books  against  me,  I  don't  know 
about  it. 

2356.  President.']  If  you  have  sown  this  year, 
why  is  it  you  came  down  here  to  complain  i — I 
have  sown  this  vcar  by  compulsion.  When  the 
magistrate  and  the  deputy  collector  came  to  Har- 


rinarayporc,  I  complained.  They  ordered  me 
to  make  it  up  with  the  Sahib ;  some  lattials  rame 
to  the  village  and  seized  me,  telling  me  to  enter 
into  a  contract  for  ten  years ;  but  I  gave  a  rupee, 
and  got  away  from  them  there. 

2357.  Mr!  Sale.]  What  jummas  and  what  land 
have  you  ?— Ten  rupees  jumma,  on  14  becgaha  of 
laud. 

2358.  President.']  Will  you  be  willing  to  sow 
indigo  next  year  .'--No,  for  it  does  not  give  me 
time  to  attend  to  my  rice.  Besides,  I  get  nothing 
for  it ;  and  they  take  our  wives  and  childrco  fur 
the  weeding,  by  which  we  lose  our  caste. 

2359.  Have  you  any  other  thing  to  complain 
of? — About  four  or  five  years  ago  they  cut  down 
four  or  five  trees  of  mine,  of  which  I  did  not  com- 
plain.   I  have  no  other  complaints  to  make. 


MiNU  SllEIKn,  Inhabitant  of  Furrcedporc,  Thannah  Ilnrdi,  Nnddea  Zillah,  Gosain  Durgapore 
Factory,  Katchikatta  Concern  ;  called  in,  and  Kxamincd  on  oath. 


M.  Sheikh.       23G0.  President.]  W HAT  jumma  have  you,  and 

  how  much  land  do  \ou  cultivate?— I  have  two 

Jummas.  one  of  10  beegahs,  and  one  of  18,  at  two 
beegahs  per  rupee  of  rent.  I  sow  10  beegahs  of 
indigo,  which  the  factory  call  5  ;  I  have  sown 
in  this  way  ever  since  the  factory  got  the  putni. 
Before  the  putni  was  taken,  such  oppression 
Mould  not  be  practised.  If  we  sow  cold  weather 
crops,  such  as  wheat  and  mustard,  they  sow  in- 
digo amongst  it. 

2361.  Bab(H)  Chunder  Mohun  Chatter}™.]  Are 
you  not  allowed  to  cut  your  cold  weather  crops? 
— If  the  crop  grows  well,  they  let  cows  into  it  to 
cat  it  up;  but  if  a  poor  crop,  they  don't  mind. 

2362.  President.]  But  by  letting  in  cows  on 
your  crop,  do  they  not  damage  the  indigo  at  the 
same  time  ? — Where  our  crops  are  concerned, 
they  don't  say  the  indigo  is  damaged;  but  if  one 
of  our  cows  stray  into  their  indigo,  they  make  a 
great  outcry.  Last  year  the  village  was  fined 
60  rupees,  of  which  I  paid  3  rupees. 

2363.  Have  you  sown  this  year;  and  if  not,  has 
there  been  a  suit  against  you  for  breach  of  con- 
tract?—  I  have  not  sown  this  year.  A  suit  was 
brought  against  me,  but  I  escaped;  I  was  absent 
at  the  time  the  suit  was  brought.  I  came  to 
Calcutta  to  complain  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor. 

2364.  Mr.  Temple.]  Did  you  sow  indigo  last 
season  ? — Yes. 


2365.  Mr.  Perf/usson.]  What  was  the  result  of 
last  year?— From  5  beegahs  I  was  credited 
with  11  bundles  of  indigo.  I  brought  mv  plant 
in  11  carts.  I  got  a  hath-chitti,  but  that  was 
taken  away  when  the  manufacturing  fcnson  wa* 
over. 

2366.  Did  you  get  any  excess  or  any  advances 
last  year? — No  ;  neither  one  nor  the  other. 

2367.  Have  all  the  ryots  in  your  village  been 
equally  unfortunate  as  yourself? — It  is  not  the 
practice  in  putni  tafooks  to  give  advances,  and  I 
nave  not  heard  that  the  ryots  got  any  excess  pay- 
ment. 

2368.  Do  you  know  the  village  of  Nurhurdi? 
— There  is  a  village  on  the  other  bank  of  the  river 
of  that  name. 

2369.  Mr.  Sale.]  Will  you  sow  indigo  next 
year  ? — No;  as  long  as  the  talook  belongs  to  the 
planter,  so  long  there  will  be  oppression. 

2370.  President.]  Should  the  talook  revert  to 
the  native  zemindar,  and  the  planter  have  to  do 
onlv  with  iudigo,  would  you  then  sow  ? — No;  for 
with  indigo  there  is  oppression. 

2371.  Have  any  of  your  trees  been  cut  down 
wantonly? — No,  not  mine.  Those  of  other  ryott 
have  been  cut.  I  have  never  been  imprisoned, 
but  they  have  taken  my  ploughs  and  bullocks  for 
their  nij  cultivation. 


Sabir  Biswas,  Inhabitant  of  Hathiya,  Thannah  Hardi,  Zillnh   Nuddca,  Luckipore  Factory, 
Concern  Salgarmudia ;  called  in,  and  Kxamincd  on  oath. 


2372.  President.]  What  jumma  and  what  land 
have  you  ? — Fifty-three  rupees  jumma,  and  106 
beegahs.  Out  of  this  I  sow  what  they  call  7, 
but  what  I  call  11  beegahs;  I  have  sown  this 
year.  Some  years  they  give  me  a  rupee  or  two 
of  advances,  but  the  factory  servants  get  it  all ; 
I  never  get  any  excess.  Last  year  I  delivered 
20  or  25  boat  loads  of  plant.  They  say  a  boat 
holds  three  or  four  bundles ;  I  say  it  holds  12  or  14. 

2373.  Did  you  receive  any  fresh  advances  last 
Kkartik  /"—Yes,  I  did  ;  I  got  3  rupees,  and  I 
have  sown  this  year ;  but  now  they  eay  that  I  must 
take  boat  advances  iu  order  to  transport  the  plant 
to  the  factory.  Last  month  Jyeshto,  they  confined 
me  two  days  in  the  godown  at  ~ 


2374.  Mr.  Sale.']  Why  did  they  confine  your 
— They  wanted  mc  to  take  advances  for  boats, 
and,  on  my  refusing,  I  was  put  into  the  godown 
for  two  days.  I  paid  a  rupee  to  the  aurwan 
however,  and  got  off. 

2375.  Baboo  Chunder  Mohun  Chatterjee.]  Did 
you  complain  of  this  to  the  magistrate  ?— -No ;  I 
came  away  here  to  complain. 

2376.  President^  On  what  terms  would  yon 
be  willing  to  sow  indigo  from  henceforth  ?— On 
no  terms.  Even  if  I  were  to  get  100  rupees  I 
would  not  sow.  There  is  an  excellent  crop  of 
indigo  this  year,  about  four  or  five  boat  loads  a 
beegah. 
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Mirzan  Mcndal,  Inhabitant  of  Bazemaju,  Thannah  Hardi,  Nuddea  Zillah,  Poamari  Factory, 
Katchikatta  Concern ;  called  in,  and  Examined  on  oath. 


2377.  President.']  Have  you  sown  this  year; 
and  if  not,  why  not? — I  have  not  sown,  because 
1  could  not  stand  it  any  longer. 

2378.  Have  you  been  sued  for  breach  of  con- 
tract?— Yes,  I  have,  and  I  have  produced  my 
witnesses.  I  can't  say  what  order  has  been 
passed  in  my  case.  I  heard  there  was  a  Com- 
mission sitting  in  Calcutta  to  do  justice,  and  so  I 
come  here. 

2379.  Are  you  aware  that  you  can  get  no  re- 
dress here  in  your  case  of  breach  of  contract  ? — 
I  am  now  aware  of  this,  but  I  wish  to  explain 
my  circumstances.  The  planter  is  planter,  zemin- 
dar, and  mahajan.  If  the  market  is  16  kattas 
of  5  seers  each  for  the  rupee,  we  get  8  kattas 
from  the  Sahib,  and  carts  are  sent  round  to  force 
rice  upon  us,  which  we  are  obliged  to  repay  at 
50  per  cent. 

2380.  How  much  grain  did  you  borrow  from 
the  Sahib's  barns  last  year?— I  borrowed  21 


bish  of  8  maunds  each,  i.e.,  for  my  whole  Mine* 
kindred.     I   have  44   people    to  feed.     My  Mundat. 

complaint  is,  that  I  did  not  get  this  at  the  fair   

market  price.    When  other  mahajans  allow  14     33  J«">» . 

or  16  kattas,  he  allows  only  8  and  we  are  not  i860. 

allowed  to  go  and  borrow  from  other  mahajans. 

I  have  also  to  complain,  that  since  the  month  of 

Kartik  last,  the  Sahib  has  cut  down  700  bamboos, 

for  which  I  have  not  been  paid.    The  Sahib 

wanted  to  repair  his  barns  with  them.    If  he 

gives  anything,  it  will  be  at  the  rate  of  four 

annas  a  hundred  bamboos.    Also,  in  the  month  of 

Kartik  last,  the  factory  people  cut  down  a  banyan 

tree,  and  burnt  a  lac  of  bricks  with  it,  and  also 

thev  have  cut  down  some  mango  trees,    I  have 

14  bcegahs  of  land  in  the  village,  and  about  40 

beegahs  in  the  plain;  also,  last  year,  we  were 

obliged  to  cut  a  hhal  or  watercourse,  in  order  to 

bring  water  to  the  factory. 

Commission  adjourned  at  5  p.  M. 


Friday,        June  1860. 


Present. 

W.  S.  Setox-Kabr,  Esq.,  c.  P.,  President. 

Members : — R  Temple,  Esq.,  c.  a.,  W.  F.  Fcrguason,  Esq.,  Reverend  J.  Sale,  Baboo  Chunder 

Mohun  Chatterjee. 


Robkrt  Morrell,  Esq.,  of  Morrellgunge,  in  the  District  of  Backergunge;  called  in,  and 

Examined  on  oath. 


2381.  President"]  You  are  a  Sunderbund  gran- 
tee, are  you  not.  Will  you  state  what  you  have 
done  towards  clearing  your  grants,  and  establish- 
ing ry ots  thereon  ? — -I  have  four  lots  of  Chuck 
Kliowila  Burrisaul,  and  another  chuck,  which  I 
have  lately  received  from  Government,  called 
"  Jeodharra,"  also  another  one  in  ijara,  or  farm. 
Most  of  the  grants  are  being  cleared  by  myself. 
The  whole  extent  of  my  grants  is  about  one  lac 
and  40,000  bcegahs,  of  which,  I  believe,  G0,000 
or  65,000  beegahs  are  now  cleared,  and  under 
cultivation.  This  has  been  effected  in  about  10 
years. 

2382.  Do  you  consider  yourself  the  absolute 
proprietor  of  the  land  ? — Yes  ;  as  a  grantee  from 
Government. 

2383. -  Will  you  state  what  kind  of  kabulyats, or 
pottas,  you  have  interchanged  with  your  ryots? — 
On  the  lands  that  I  have  cleared  myself  I  have 
given  them  pottas  for  tenures,  which  we  locally 
term  hoitlahs,  neem  howlah,  and  neem-ousut-how- 
lah,  and  kaim  kursa;  all  the  pottas  I  give  arc 
generally  in  perpetuity,  at  one  rupee  two  annas 
per  bcegah  of  1,600  square  yards,  such  rents  not 
being  liable  to  enhancement ;  the  talooks,  howlas, 
&c,  are  equivalent  to  gantidars  and  mountsidars 
in  Jessore,  or  elsewhere.  These  tenures  do  not 
depend  upon  any  quantity  of  land,  as  I  have  given 
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talooks  for  1,000  or  2,000  bcegahs,  as  well  as  for  10 
bocgahs. 

2384.  Then  you  do  not  consider  that  the  crea- 
tion of  these  incumbrances  is  a  bar  to  the 
improvement  of  the  estate  ? — The  immediate 
effect  of  this  measure  is,  that  I  can  get  as  many 
ryots  as  I  wish ;  and  the  improvement  of  their 
land  is  a  matter  of  their  immediate  interest. 

2385.  Were  these  tenants  all  established  by 
yourself,  or  did  you  find  any  houses  or  cultivation 
on  the  grants  when  you  took  them? — When 
these  lands  were  put  up  for  sale,  at  the  Sunder- 
bund Commissioner's  office,  they  were  bought  by 
me  hasil  sewai.  Land  tlready  under  cultivation, 
in  extent  about  800  beegahs,  were  made  over  to 
the  former  abadhars  or  holders;  on  these  lands 
there  were  no  ryots,  such  being  cultivated  merely 
by  puttinas,  or  men  who  merely  came  for  the  time 
of  cultivation.  I  believe  there  were  not  more 
than  two  actual  houses  on  the  grant.  The  re- 
venue of  these  hasil  lands  was  paid  by  these 
parties  direct  to  Government,  and  not  through 
me;  this  arrangement  exists  up  to  the  present 
day. 

2386.  Did  you  find  any  difficulty  in  commenc- 
ing your  clearances  through  the  above  tenants? 
—I  found  no  assistance  from  them.  On  my  first 
going  I  experienced  great  difficulty  in  procuring 

8  4  labourers, 


R.  Morrell, 

35  June 
16G0. 
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R.  Morrell,   labourers,  as  I  was  looked  upon  by  every  one  as 
Emj.       an  intruder.   After  a  week  or  so,  1  came  across  a 

  man  who  understw>d  Hindostanee,  and  induced 

25  June  sonic  men  to  come  and  labour;  by  this  means  I, 
18G0.  DV  degrees,  cleared  away  about  200  or  300 
becgahs,  and  found  it  necessary  to  adopt  some 
system.  After  making  inquiries  about  the  Sun- 
d'erbund  grants,  I  adopted  the  following  system, 
t.  e.,  I  made  contracts  with  people,  who  engaged 
to  clear  a  certain  extent  of  ground  at  a  certain 
rate,  or  for  2  rupees  12  annas  to  3  rupees 
8  annas  a  bcegah  ;  under  this  engagement, 
thev  were  obliged  to  farm  or  clear  away  the 
jungle,  and  to  settle  ryots  on  it,  or  cultivate  it 
for  three  years  themselves.  On  the  settlement 
of  ryots,  the  engagements  stated  above  were 
given  first  in  the  shape  of  amulnamas,  or  mere 
orders  to  remain  in  possession  aud  cultivate,  and 
then  they  were  to  pay  rent  according  to  the 
amount  of  beegahs  which  had  been  cleared,  as 
regularly  measured. 

2387.  What  is  the  main  staple  of  cultivation 
on  vour  grants  ? — Rice. 

2388.  Have  you  endeavoured  to  introduce  the 
more  iniportaut  staples;  and,  if  so,  with  what  suc- 
cess?—  Yes;  I  have  tried  to  introduce  a  better 
kind  of  sugar-cane  than  what  is  grown  round 
about  there;  also  sola,  or  gram;  hut  I  found  the 
ryots  unwilling  to  take  the  seed  1  offered  them 
gratis,  as  they  said  it  would  introduce  a  system 
of  dadun,  or  advances,  of  which  they  were 
afraid. 

2389.  Did  they  express  no  other  unwillingness 
to  any  new  kind  of  cultivation? — They  said,  if 
we  take  ouc  thing  from  the  Sahib,  next  year  it 
would  be  something  else,  and  so  on,  and  even- 
tually they  would  have  to  take  nil  or  indigo. 

2390.  Is  any  indigo  grown  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  arc  the  lands  of  your  graut  at  all  fitted 
for  indigo? — No;  there  is  no  indigo  grown  anv- 
whcie  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  the  beeta  lands, 
or  lands  on  the  edges  of  the  hhals  on  which 
sugar-cane  aud  vegetables  are  grown,  would  be 
fitted  for  iudigo.  1  know  this,  because  in  one  of 
the  packets  of  seed  sent  to  me  from  Calcutta 
there  was  indigo,  which  was  sown  by  my  gar- 
dener by  mistake,  and  grew  up  to  about  seven  or 
eight  feet  high.  I  was  in  Calcutta  at  the  time, 
but  when  I  went  back,  the  ryots  iush-ted  on 
having  it  pulled  up  and  thrown  away,  and  so  1 
had  it  destroyed.  At  the  same  time,  I  was 
building  my  house  and  out-offices,  and  the  divi- 
sion of  the  rooms  in  them  caused  them  to  think 
that  thev  were  intended  for  indigo  vats  ;  however, 
I  soon  made  them  understand  that  they  were  not 
intended  for  that  purpose. 

2391.  Mr.  Sale.]  Are  you  aware  that  the  late 
Mr.  Kaiuey  attempted  to  introduce  indigo  in  the 
Sundcrbund*  south  of  Khoolnia  ? — No  ;  1  am  uot 
aware  of  this. 

2392.  Do  you  know  from  what  part  of  the 
countrv  your  tenants  come  ? — I  believe  from 
within  two  days' journey  round  about  me. 

2393.  President.]  When  you  first  attempted 
yourself  to  cultivate  by  labourers,  did  you  find  it 
ncee.«ary  to  make  advances  to  them? — Yes,  1 
had  to  give  a  rupee  a  man  to  cut  down  tUejunt/lc. 
The  rvots  immediately  commenced  cultivating, 
and  within  the  year  there  was  a  crop  on  the 
ground,  and  I  got  my  rent*  at  1  rupee  2  annas 
a  becgah. 

2394.  Had  you  to  give  them  any  assistance  in 
the  shape  of  money,  to  build  houses,  or  any  other 
kind  of  assistance? — Yes,  I  hail  invariably  to 
give  money ;  I  had  to  give  from  10  to  50  rupees 


to  each  man  or  family  to  enable  them  to  buy  in 
a  stock  of  food,  buy  their  bullocks,  and  build 
their  houses;  this  money  was  always  given  out 
at  interest.  I  first  gave  it  at  12  per  cent.,  but 
found  my  money  never  came  back  to  me,  so  that 
after  two  or  three  years,  I  raised  the  interest  to 
37  4  per  cent,  per  annum,  which  is  one-half  of 
what  is  usually  paid  in  that  jiart  of  the  countrv, 
bciug  eight  annas  in  the  rupee  for  a  loan  of  eight 
months.  The  reason  why  I  did  not  get  mj 
money  back  at  first  was,  that  the  (tarty  borrowing 
such  would  lend  it  to  others  at  75  rupees  par 
ceut.  and  more,  thereby  running  the  risk  of 
losing  the  money  they  had  borrowed  of  me,  by 
some  of  the  parties  dying  or  absconding. 

2395.  So  that,  in  fact,  to  get  your  due*,  you 
were  obliged  to  bring  your  practice  somewhat  in 
conformity  to  the  practice  of  the  countrv? — 
Yes ;  I  had  to  make  my  money  nearly  as  difficult 
to  obtain  as  elsewhere. 

2396.  Are  any  cold  weather  crops  grown  on 
your  lands? — Yes,  vegetables,  such  as  A»>«u, 
hoomras,  kuddoo,  mustard,  turmeric,  chillies, 
tobacco,  cotton,  &c. 

2397.  Are  these  grown  on  lands  from  which 
rice  or  other  crops  have  been  taken  during  the 
same  year? — Not  generally;  but  they  can  grow 
on  lands  where  sugar-cane  or  jute  have  been 
grown  ;  the  rice  lands  are  invariably  sown  with 
rice,  1.  e.,  with  aous  and  awmou  on  the  same  land; 
the  aous  crop  is  first  taken  off,  and  then  the 
a u mon  sown  ;  but  the  land  on  which  the  aous  hu 
been  grown  does  not  yield  so  much ;  therefore 
the  ryots  generally  sow  enough  amu  to  feed  them 
till  the  aumon  comes  in. 

2398.  Mr.  Sale.]  Is  there  any  difference  in  the 
land  reserved  for  rice  and  that  reserved  for  other 
crops? — Yes;  the  rice  land  is  lower. 

2399.  President.]  Did  you  find  imv  unwilling- 
ness evinced  by  the  ryots  to  cultivate  mustard, 
chillies,  and  the  other  cold  weather  crops  above 
mentioned  ? — No ;  these  crops  are  grown  round 
about  there. 

2400.  Then  the  unwillingness  you  before 
alluded  to  was  only  evinced  to  strange  crops,  not 
grown  in  that  part  of  the  country  ? — Yes;  itwaa 
at  the  time  to  which  I  refer,  which  was  eight  or 
ten  years  ago. 

2401.  as  the  same  unwillingness  evinced  to 
sola  as  to  indigo? — There  was  no  unwillingness 
to  sow  gram,  and  I  did  not  want  them  to  sow  it 
for  mc.  I  wanted  them  to  grow  it  as  a  variety 
and  a  crop,  that  they  might  depend  upon  it; 
what  they  were  afraid  of  was,  that  by  giving 
them  advances  for  gram,  it  would  lead  to  other 
things,  and  so  gradually  to  indigo ;  they  could 
not  believe  that  I  had  any  interest  in  their  wel- 
fare, ami  thev  thought  that  I  must  have  some 
special  object  of  mine  own  in  view. 

2402.  Mr.  Sale.']  Do  you  think  that  their  feel- 
ing'has  at  all  changed  towards  you  since  that 
time  ? — Yes  ;  so  much  so,  that  I  am  thinking  of 
taking  down  sugar-cane  and  gram,  having  been 
asked  by  ouc  or  two  ryota  to  allow  them  to 
try  it 

2403.  President]  Could  any  of  these  ryot-S 
either  through  themselves  or  friends,  have  had 
any  practical  experience  of  indigo  cultivation? 
— None  whatever.  I  don't  think  that  one  out  of 
a  thousand  has  ever  even  seen  the  plant. 

2404.  Then  the  dislike  to  indigo  was  merely  a 
vague  fear  resting  on  hearsay  ? — Yes ;  on  com- 
mon report,  to  the  effect,  that  having  once  taken 
advances,  they  never  fairly  got  rid  0?  it  for  seven 
generations. 

2405.  Mr. 
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2405.  Mr.  Ferguston.]  Have  thev  any  fenr  of 
the  same  kind  about  salt  ? — I  don't  believe  there 
is  any  Halt  now  manufactured  in  the  district ;  but 
gome  years  ago,  towards  the  south-east  part  of 
the  district,  1  am  told,  salt  used  to  be  manuiac- 
iured ;  and  thev  had  then  the  same  fears  about 
advances  for  salt. 

2406.  President.]  In  clearing  your  grant,  did 
you  meet  with  any  opposition  from  the  zemindars 
and  ryots?-— Yes;  1  did.  They  tried  to  prevent 
labourers  from  coming  to  my  estate ;  and  on  the 
very  outset,  they  sent  about  20  or  30  men  at 
night,  and  plundered  my  woodcutters*  boats, 
thereby  thinking  that  they  would  frighten  me ; 
my  not  knowing  the  language,  and  being  troubled 
in'this.way  that  I  would  go  away  ;  however,  about 
20  of  them  were  caught  and  put  into  jail. 

2407.  Baboo  Chunder  Malum  ChaWrjee.]  "What 
led  you  to  believe  that  they  were  sent  by  the 
zemindars,  as  you  said  they  were  known  as 
dacoit£,  and  might  they  not  have  come  to  exer- 
cise their  own  profession  ? — Some  were  servants 
of  the  zemindars,  who  thought  it  better,  I  sup- 
pose, to  get  those  from  among  their  ryots  who 
were  daring  enough  to  attempt  it;  moreover, 
their  object  could  not  have  been  plunder,  because 
the  men  who  were  attacked  were  woodcutters. 

2408.  President.]  What  motive  had  the  zemin- 
dars for  this  opposition  ? — I  presume  they  thought 
that  my  bringing  a  large  tract  of  land  into  culti- 
vation, would  open  out  a  large  tract  for  the 
ryots,  who  might  wish  to  leave  the  zcinindary 
on  account  of  illegal  assessments. 

2409.  Mr.  Ferguston.]  Is  not  the  land  in  this 
country  valueless  without  ryotti  cultivation,  and 
would  any  zemindar  or  plautcr  do  anything  to 
drive  them  away  ? — It  would  be  valueless  with- 
out ryots,  but  when  thickly  populated,  the  land 
is  more  valuable,  as  in  that  case  there  would  be 
a  competition  for  land  amongst  them.  Oppressed 
ryots  in  a  populous  country  could  only  run  from 
one  estate  to  another  to  be  again  oppressed,  but 
by  opening  out  a  fresh  tract  of  country  it  gave 
them  a  chance  of  escaping  altogether  from  oppres- 
sion, and  obtaining  holdings  on  better  terms, 
which,  in  a  measure,  was  a  check  upon  the  prac- 
tice of  the  zemindar  near  me. 

2410.  Mr.  Sale.]  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  is 
considerable  competition  amongst  Sunderbund 
grantees  for  ryots? — I  am  not  aware,  as  there 
ore  no  grantees  near  me.  I  have  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  ryots.  Of  the  system  of  the  24-i'cr- 
gunnahs  Sundcrbunds  I  am  not  aware. 

2411.  Bnboo  Chunder  Mohttn  Chattrrjee.]  Do 
you  find  rj-ots  under  zemindars  generally  con- 
tented or  the  reverse  ? — Most  of  the  under- 
tenurcs  in  my  part  of  the  country  are  held  by 
talookdars  or  howaladars,  who  having  brought 
their  lands  under  cultivation  many  years  ago,  got 
them  at  a  low  rate  of  rent.  The  only  thing  these 
men  complain  of  are  the  cesses  they  arc  made  to 
pay,  such  as  marriage  fees,  a  fee  at  the  death  of 
one  of  the  family  or  at  the  birth ;  pooja  expenses, 
and  if  a  man  puts  up  a  sugar  mill  he  has  to  pay 
a  talami  of  two  rupees  eight  annas  for  each  mill. 
Then  there  is  tahurrir,  i.  e.,  a  fee  to  the  tahsaldar 
and  writers  at  the  rate  of  about  one  anna  on  the 
rupee,  but  most  of  these  men  arc  willing  to  pay 
these.  They  are  generally  very  unwilling  to 
pay  the  fines  which  are  sometimes  exacted  quite 
apart  from  the  above  cesses.  That  is,  if  the 
zemindar  be  a  Hindoo,  and  if  any  of  the  Mussul- 
man ryots  secretly  kill  a  cow,  he  is  fined  accord- 
ing to  his  means,  which  is  generally  at  about 
200  rupees.    Besides  this  they  are  subject  to 
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fines  for  little  disturbances,  which  they  would  pay  jj.  Morrtll, 
if  they  were  moderate,  but  when  obliged  to  pay      '  £tq. 

100  rupees,  or  more,  it  is  then  that  these  howla-   : 

dars  and  talookdars  become  discontented  and  35  June 
generally  fell  their  ju m mas  to  any  one  who  can  1*60. 
protect  them,  and  take  under-tenurcs,  paving  a 
small  profit,  which  talookdarri  tenures  arc  sale- 
able without  reference  to  the  zemindar.  There 
is  a  form  of  entering  the  name  in  the  zemindar's 
sherista.  These  hmrladars  exercise  the  same 
kind  of  oppression  on  the  ryots  below  them. 

2412.  Are  the  zemindars  generally  of  that 
district  in  the  habit  of  levying  these  illegal  col- 
lections and  fines,  or  aro  they  only  a  few  men 
known  to  be  bad  characters  as*  zemindars  ? — The 
only  one  who  I  know  does  not  practice  these 
oppressions  is  Raja  Sutto  Churan  Ghosal,  a 
shareholder  of  Pergmina  Sclimabad. 

2413.  President.]  You  have  established  a  large 
bazar  on  your  grant,  have  you  not;  did  you 
exjieriencc  any  opposition  from  any  zemindars  in 
establishing  the  same? — 1"  have  established  a 
very  large  bazar,  and  1  did  at  the  commence- 
ment experience  pome  opposition,  1.  e.,  from  the 
zemindars  forbidding  their  rvots  to  go  to  it;  es- 
pecially those  zemindars  who  had  little  hunts,  at, 
say,  some  three,  some  six  hours  pull  by  boat 
from  my  ulacc.  But  by  letting  the  shopkeepers 
have  the  lauds  rent  free  for  six  or  seven  years, 
and  by  reducing  the  price  of  salt  from  eight  to 
six  pice  i>er  seer,  as  well  as  of  one  or  two  other 
articles,  by  giving  advances  to  the  mahajan  or 
shopkeeper,  and  also  by  my  procuring  salt  direct 
from  the  Board  of  Rcveuue  ;  by  this  I  induced 
the  ryots  to  come  stealthily  to  my  bazar,  and  so 
by  degrees  their  numbers  increased,  and  my 
bazar  is  now  the  largest  in  the  Sunderbuuds.  I 
have  pucka  roads  in  it,  and  the  people  find  it 
convenient  during  the  rains,  not  having  to  wade 
through  mud  and  water,  and  can  get  anything 
they  like  there,  so  they  prefer  it  to  others. 

2414.  There  is  no  indigo  factory  working  in 
the  Burrisal  district,  is  there? — I  am  not  aware 
of  any  ;  I  believe  there  are  some  indigo  lands  in 
the  north-east  of  the  district,  near  Furrccdpore. 

2415.  Have  you  known  instances  of  great  law- 
lessness and  affrays  in  the  Burrisal  district  ? — 
Yes;  two  or  three  instances;  in  one  or  two  of 
which  men  were  killed.  In  one  instance,  when 
the  police  were  resisted,  the  magistrate  called  on 
myself  and  brothers  to  assist  him,  when  two  of 
them  went  with  a  few  burkundazes,  and  the 
result  was  that  the  men  came  out  and  opposed 
them ;  the  magistrate  and  his  party  were  obliged 
to  fire  upon  them,  and  10  or  12  of  the  opposite 
partv  were  killed  or  wounded ;  though  they 
fired"  two  or  three  shots,  none  of  the  magistrate  s 
party  were  hurt. 

2416.  Were  the  attacking  party  dacoita ;  or 
were  they  supposed  to  be  under  the  influence  of 
any  zemindar? — They  could  not  have  behaved 
in  the  way  they  did  unless  assisted  by  zemin- 
dars ;  for  "among  them  there  were  ryots  belong- 
ing to  one  or  two  of  the  neighbouring  zemindars. 
One  of  the  men  engaged  in  the  affray  became  a 
ryot  of  mine,  and  1  got  a  good  many  particulars 
out  of  him. 

2417.  Can  you  say  whether  it  is  the  practice 
in  the  Burrisal  district,  for  lattials  to  undergo  a 
regular  physical  training,  with  a  view  to  the 
exercise  of  their  calling? — Yes,  I  have  known 
many  sirdar  lattials  get  hold  of  a  pupil,  and 
regularly  train  him.  These  men  have  their  own 
cultivation  to  attend  to,  but  arc  ready  to  hire 
themselves  out,  when  required. 

T  2418.  Have 
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R.Morrtlly      2418.   Have  you  had  much  to  do  with  the 
E«q.       police,  and  have  you  found  them  disposed  to  act 
—       fairlv  ? — I  have  had  very  little  to  do  with  the 
J5  June    polit:e.    I  hav  e  not  a  single  case  in  any  of  the 
court*,  and  I  have  not  had  any  for  some  years. 
It  is  difficult  to  get  them  to  act  fairlv.  People, 
even  when  having  just  cases,  are  obliged  to  pay 
them,  and  I  fancy  higher  than  any  other  district, 
for  this  reason,  that  a  burkundaz,  who  gets  four 
or  five  rupees  a  month,  has  to  keep  a  boat,  with 
one  manjhi,  and  one  mulla,  costing  him,  hire  of 
the  boat  included,  14  to  15  rupees  a  month.  He 
ie  obliged  to  keep  a  boat,  as  the  Burrisal  dis- 
trict is  intersected  by  innumerable  khaU. 

241!).  Had  you  reason  to  think  that  the  police 
were  inclined  to  favour  the  zemindars  unduly, 
and  not  to  give  you  fair  piny? — Xo,  I  think  they 
generally  treated  me  pretty  fairly,  being  afraid 
of  being  handed  up  to  the  authorities.  In  one 
or  two  instances  1  have  done  so.  I  remember 
one  in  particular,  when  a  burkundaz  was  sta- 
tioned near  my  bazar  to  search  all  boats,  lest 
they  should  have  sepoys  concealed  in  them. 
This  man  I  found  had  taken  money  and  rice  on 
this  pretext.  I  handed  him  up  to  the  authori- 
ties, and  procured  his  dismissal. 

2420.  Then  on  the  whole,  with  the  exeention 
of  the  j>olice  asking  you  for  Imrhshish,  you  found 
them  disposed  to  treat  you  fairly?— Yes. 

2421.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  1  presume  that  you 
followed  the  custom  01  the  country,  and  paid 
them  occasionally  ? — I  paid  lliem  when  they  did 
what  they  ought  to  do.  An,  for  instance,  for 
taking  the  depositions  of  witnesses  as  given  by 
them,  without  any  insertions  or  alterations. 

2422.  Mr.  Sale.']  Have  you,  or  have  your 
people  been  troubled  by  the  police,  or  others 
conspiring  with  your  opponents  to  get  up  false 
cases  against  you  ? — Yes,  by  the  holder  of  a 
neighbouring  grant.  When  he  found  he  could 
not  and  had  not  cultivated  the  extent  of  land  he 
was  required  bv  the  Government  to  cultivate,  he 
thought  it  the  best  plan  to  try  and  [trove  that  I 
had  prevented  him.  The  case  was,  however, 
dismissed. 

2423.  President.]  Do  you  think  that  the 
establishment  of  a  snlwlivision  near  your  grant 
would  aid  or  would  obstruct  your  operations  as 
a  grantee  and  zemindar? — A  subdivision  has 
already  been  established  at  Ferozcjtore,  which  is 
about  .-ix  hours'  pull  from  my  plnce.  I  would 
prefer  it  on  my  own  estate,  and  I  have  written 
to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  offering  as  much 
land  as  may  be  required  for  the  cnteherry,  jail, 
&c.,  as  the'suhdivision  would  improve  my  "estate, 
as  well  as  my  bazar,  and  would  relieve  me  from 
a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

2424.  Are  wo  to  understand  from  this  that 
you  are  obliged  to  hold  cutcherry,  and  settle 
disputes  among  the  ryots? — Yes ;  and  it  is  the 
only  work  which  confines  me  to  my  estate.  For 
unless  I  gave  them  justice  in  tins  way,  they 
would  proceed  to  greater  disturbances.  The 
disputes  now  arc  generally  about  money  lent  and 
borrowed,  caste,  divorce*,  and  jHwsession  of 
land. 

242.5.  Baboo  Chunder  Molt  it  n  Cltatterjee.~]  Do 
you  .  punish  the  guilty  parties,  and  how  ? — I 
sometimes  fine  them,  and  it  the  plaintiff  has  been 
really  beaten,  or  his  property  been  injured  or 
destroyed,  T  adjudge  the  fines  to  him. 

212t».  Mr.  Fert/msmi.]  Is  there  any  jealousy 
evinced  on  the  part  of  the  authorities,  to  your 
holding  cutcherry  in  this  way? — Xo;  I  have 
never  found  any ;  on  the  contrary  they  are  con- 


vinced that  if  all  the  cases  were  taken  up  to 
them,  they  could  not  give  them  sufficient 
attention. 

2427.  Baboo  Chunder  Mohun  ChatUrjee.]  Do 
you  know  anything  of  the  management  of  the 
zemindar  of  pergunnah  Edilpore,  Tuppa  Xazid- 

pore  ? — Xo. 

2428.  President]  Have  you  dealt  with  any- 
body except  Government,  in  the  acquisition  of 
land  ? — Xo,  with  no  one,  except  one  or  two 
smaller  holders  near  my  bazar,  alluded  to 
above. 

2429.  Mr.  Fertrusson.]  Have  you  availed  your- 
self of  the  offer  of  Government  to  redeem  your 
tenure  altogether,  or  have  you  any  intention  of 
doing  bo? — I  have  not  done  so.  In  fact  I  dtmt 
know  what  the  Government  require.  I  am  at 
present  still  holding  rent  free  under  the  Sunder- 
bund  rules,  and  shall  do  so  until  20  years  have 
elapsed  from  the  date  of  my  receiving  my  grant, 
after  which,  it  will  be  two  pice  per  beegah  for 
10  years,  and  so  on  up  to  two  annas. 

2430.  President.]  Have  you  been  making  your 
arrangementa  hitherto  on  your  own,  or  on  bor- 
rowed capital  ? — We  are  working  with  our  own 
capital. 

2431.  Have  yon  never  made  loans  to  yonr  ryots 
to  purchase  cattle,  or  to  repair  their  houses,  with- 
out interest  ? — Xo,  I  have  never  made  such  ad- 
vances, but  I  have  remitted  debts  in  cases  of 
deaths  or  misfortune. 

2432.  Do  vou  ever  sue  your  ryots  for  arrears  of 
rent  ? — Xo,  I  have  never  sued  any  ryot  settled  by 
me;  when  rents  have  fallen  in  arrears, from  failure 
of  crops,  I  have  generally  remitted  them  alto- 
gether. In  some  years  I  have  remitted  from 
3,000  to  5,000  rupees. 

2433.  You  have  been  on  your  grant  10  years; 
do  vou  think  vour  legitimate  influence  as  zemindar 
would  now  induce  your  ryots  to  sow  tor  you  earn 
a  small  portion  of  his  land  with  indigo,  the  ryots 
taking  no  advances,  and  you  exercising  no  super- 
vision ? — Xo,  they  have  the  same  dislike  to  indigo 
as  they  had  then  ;  of  course  I  could  force  them, 
but  unless  a  man  had  300  or  400  rupee*  staked  on 
a  homestead,  he  would  abandon  his  tenure  and  run 
away.  And  the  others  who  had  homesteads  would 
run  away  too.  This  would  also  prevent  others 
from  coming  near  the  estate. 

2434.  Have  you  ever  had  occasion  to  buy 
country  produce  in  the  market,  such  as  jute,  rice, 
gram,  and  so  forth,  and  have  you  had  to  make 
advances  for  that  object  ? — Xo,  never  having  dealt 
in  anything  of  the  kind,  I  have  never  made  any 
advances. 

2435.  Mr.  Sale.]  Do  you  know  anything  of  any 
system  of  advances  for  rice  made  by  the  mahajaHi? 
— Xo,  no  advances  are  made  by  any  mahajansfa 
any  crop.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  produce  is 
brought  in  boats  to  the  nearest  market,  and  sold 
by  the  ryots  themselves. 

2436.  Mr.  Fvramson.]  What  has  been  about 
the  rise  in  the  price  of  rice  within  the  last  five 
years  ? — The  price  used  to  be  about  one  rupee 
four  annas,  aud  is  now  one  rupee  14  annas  per 
maund  ;  I  put  in  a  statement,  in  answer  to  a  cir- 
cular on  the  question  of  the  prices  of  country 
produce  sent  to  me  by  the  Commission. 

2437.  Could  you  give  us  any  information  a*  to 
the  cost  of  cultivation  and  the  price  of  rice  in  your 
district  ? — I  put  in  a  statement  which  I  have  pre- 
pared, showing  the  cost  and  return  of  the  culti- 
vation of  10  bcegahs  of  rice  at  the  iircscnr 
prices. 
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Outlay  on  Ten  Beegahs : 

Xiabour  for  four  months,  at  five  rupees  Ra.  a.  p. 

per  month  -  -  -  -  -  20-- 
Hire  of  a  pair  of  bullocks,  at  two 

rupee*  for  four  months  -       -  8  -  - 

Price  of  a  plough    -       -       -  1  -  - 

Ditto  of  seed-        -      -      -  2  -  - 

Sent,  at  one-eight  per  becgah  -  -  15  -  - 
Heaping  and  thrashing  of  10  bcegahs 

paid  in  kind         -       -       -       -  27  -  - 


Co.'s  Ra.  73    -  - 


Is'et  Profit 


37    -  - 


Total   -  -   Co.'t  Ra.  110   -  - 


Return  from  Ten  Becgahs : 

From  the  sale  of  40  bcegahs  of  rice, 
at  2-12  per  biah,  or  150  mnunds  at 
11  annas  eight  four-fifths  of  a  pie 

-  110   -  - 


per  maund  of  rice 

Total   -  - 


Outlay  per  becgah  - 

lie  turn         „        -  - 

Profit  per  becgah  - 


Co:,  lis.  110   -  - 

Ex.    a.  p. 
-      -   7    5  7| 
-  11    -  - 


-    3  10  4J 


2438.  Did  we  understand  you  to  say  that  the 
.ryots  would  refuse  to  take  jntttaa,  unless  given  in 
perpetuity,  or  for  the  term  of  your  grant  ? — Some 
would  not  refuse  it,  but  unless  I  gave  such pottaa, 
they  would  not  coinc  willingly  and  in  numbers, 
and  mv  object  is  to  get  as  many  ryots  as  I  can. 

2439.  JWsident]  What  means  do  you  take  for 
the  prevention  of  exactions  by  your  servants  and 
dtuturi  ? — When  I  first  commenced  I  j>aid,  as  is 
the  custom,  12  rupees  to  my  naib,  six  rupees  to 
my  mohnrrir,  and  four  rujKscs  to  my  burhtndaz, 
and  allowed  them,  should  a  ryot  give  them  a  pre- 
sent willingly,  to  accept  it ;  however,  in  a  year  or 
two  afterwards,  I  began  to  discover  that  instead 
of  taking  what  the  ryot  willingly  offered,  they 
used  generally  to  oppress  thein  for  much  more, 
and  it  was  difficult  for  the  ryot  to  prove  whether 
he  had  given  it  willingly,  or  otherwise.  How- 
ever, on  talking  to  my  ryots  on  the  subject,  they 
all  came  forward  and  petitioned  me,  offering  two 
annas  a  becgah  more,  if  1  would  pass  an  order 
that  no  servant  should  be  allowed  to  take  dusturi 
or  nuzzur;  and  they  did  this  knowing  that  it  would 

J rat  me  to  greater  expense  by  giving  my  servants 
ugher  pay.  I  agreed  to  the  demand,  and  now  I 
pay  my  naib  50  rupees  a  month ;  my  ahrristadar, 
25  rupees  ;  my  peahkar,  15  rupees ;  my  tahsildars, 
from  10  to  15  rupees;  my  mohtrrirs,  from  8  to  10 


ru]>ees ;  burkundazes,  six  to  seven  rupees ;  and  my 
jemadar,  nine  rupees.  These  men  arc  under 
agreements  to  me  that  any  nuzzur,  cither  of  fruit 
or  fish,  must  be  sent  up  to  me.  1  have  not,  since 
making  this  alteration,  had  a  single  complaint 
brought  against  any  one  of  the  servants ;  but  it  is 
possible  tliat  the  ryots  may  give  something  to 
them,  thinking  they  will  have  a  better  hearing. 
But  I  fancy  my  being  on  the  spot  is  a  great  check 
to  underhand  proceedings. 

2440.  Jh>  your  principal  officials  come  from  the 
neighbourhood,  or  from  a  distance? — My  naib,  as 
well  as  one  or  two  of  my  mohurrira,  and  two  or 
three  of  the  tahtildnr*  come  from  the  district  of 
Xuddea.  The  others,  with  the  exception  of  the 
burhvndazcs,  arc  from  the  country  round  about. 

2441.  Mr.  Fergussmi.]  How  many  ryots'  fami- 
lies do  you  think  you  have  settled  on  your  grants? 
— I  don't  exactly  know  ;  I  should  say  about  1,500 
families;  but  including  temporary  occupants,  I 
should  say  about  8,000  souls. 

2442.  Do  you  find  your  ryots  fulfil  their  en- 
gagements honestly,  or  do  they  do  their  utmost  to 
evade  them  ? — I  have  only  had  dealings  with  them 
in  jungle  cutting,  and  they  fulfil  their  engage- 
ments.   They  pay  their  rents  readily. 

2443.  Presidrnt.]  Have  any  of  your  ryots  built 
pucka  houses? — No. 

2444.  Can  you  form  any  idea  of  the  period 
which  would  suffice  to  clear  the  whole  ot  your 
grants? — Xot  exactly  ;  but  1  fancy  10  years 
more  will  bring  the  whole  under  cultivation. 

2445.  Have  you  cither  a  dis|>cnpary  or  school 
on  your  grant  ? — I  had  an  English  and"  a  Bengali 
school ;  but  the  English  department  of  it  has  now 
fallen  away ;  the  Bengali  department  is  getting  on 
very  slowly.  1  have  a  dispensary  and  a  dresser 
attached  to  it  ;  one  of  my  brothers  being  pretty 
well  acquainted  with  medicine  and  surgery,  used 
to  attend  to  it;  I  have  also  established  a  post 
otfice. 

2446.  Mr.  Temple.]  Haa  the  water  traffic  in- 
creased much  within  your  recollection,  and  has  it 
affected  your  operations,  and  if  so,  how? — The 
water  communication  ha*  increased  to  a  consider- 
able extent ;  laden  boats  find  it  more  convenient, 
as  the  channels  near  my  estates  are  deeper,  and 
they  find  my  bazar  of  great  convenience  to  them. 
Formerly  they  used  to  be  afraid  to  go  by  that 
way,  mostly  on  account  of  dacoita,  and  of  course 
their  passing  to  and  fro  has  improved  my  bazar. 

2447.  Do  you  think  that  the  Sunderbunds  offer 
a  fair  fiold  for  European  capitalists  like  yourself, 
and  is  there  much  suitable  land  available  ? — 1  have 
found  it  to  answer,  and  there  is  lota  of  suitable 
land  for  the  same  description  of  cultivation.  But 
the  success  would  entirely  depend  on  the  capitalist 
residing  on  the  spot,  and  on  kind  treatment  of  the 
ryots.  However,  I  fancy  that  if  too  many  capi- 
talists were  to  enter  the  field  at  once,  they  would 
feel  the  want  of  ryots. 


JL,  Marrtll, 

35  June 
18G0. 


Kali  Das#  B08B,  Inhabitant  of  Abdulabad,  Thannah  Shibsha,  Zillah  Furrccdpore,  near  the 
Coeaimporo  Concern,  called  in ;  and  Examined  on  oath. 


2448.  President.]  "What  zemindary  or  ta- 
looks  do  you  possess? — I  have  an  independent 
talook  of  200  rupees  suddcr  jumma,  and  I  have 
also  a  jiotta  of  lands  within  other  zemindarics. 
This  potta  is  for  21  rupees,  and  is  close  to  my 
house.  My  talook  is  scattered  over  five  vil- 
lages. 

2449.  Is  there  any  indigo  of  the  Cossimiwrc 
factory  sown  within  your  estate?— Yes;  there 

72—1. 


is  indigo  sown  there  to  the  amount  of  10  bce- 
gahs ;  this  has  been  sown  for  a  very  long  time. 

2450.  Docs  this  amount  of  indigo  cultivation 
result  in  any  damage  to  you?  —  Yes;  I  don't 
get  my  rents  every  year  from  the  ryots  who  cul- 
tivate this  land,  who  arc  six  in  number ;  they 
say,  As  we  have  not  had  our  accounts  made  up 
by  the  factory  this  year,  and  have  not  received 
anything,  we  cannot  pay  you.    If  I  ever  take 

't  2  proceedings 
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Kali  Dau 
Bote. 

25  June 
i860. 


proceedings  against  those  ryot*  for  my  rents,  the 
Sahib  sends  people  to  take  me  to  the  factory, 
and  orders  me  to  desist  from  proceedings  against 
his  ryots,  telling  me  if  I  don't  do  so  he  will  fine 
me.  If  I  have  to  present  a  petition  to  the  fac- 
tory I  have  to  pay  four  pice,  which  I  drop  into 
a  box  which  stands  hefore  the  Sahib  in  the  kut- 
cherry  ;  besides  this  I  have  not  experienced  any- 
thing unpleasant  connected  with  indigo. 

2451.  AY  hut  other  lands  have  those  six  ryots 
who  cultivate  indigo  on  your  estate  ? — I  cannot 
say  the  extent  of  the  lands,  as  I  have  never  mea- 
sured them,  but  I  can  tell  the  jumma*  : — 

Its.  a.  p. 


let 
2d 
3d 
4th 
5th 
6th 


-  4    -  - 

-  2    8  - 

-  1  10  - 

-  3  14  - 

-  3  11  - 

Rs.  22  11  - 


2452.  Cannot  these  ryots  manage  to  pay  their 


rents  by  the  cultivation  of  other  land*  besides 
their  indigo  ? — They  are  able  to  pay  by  their 
crops,  but  they  do  not  do  so  on  that  pretext 

2453.  Mr.  Fergmson.]  For  what  reason  have 
you  come  down,  and  how  long  is  it  that  you  Lave 
left  that  part  of  the  country ? — I  have  got  a  cue 
pending  in  the  Sudder,  not  about  indigo ;  I  caine 
down  about  that,  and  have  been  here  about  15 
days. 

2454.  Mr.  Temple.]  Who  suggested  it  to  you  to 
come  before  this  Commission  ? — When  1  vu  at 
the  Sudder  I  heard  from  one  of  the  amla  that  a 
Commission  was  sitting  to  investigate  about  in- 
digo, so  1  came  here. 

2455.  Mr.Fergusson.~]  Was  the  former  manager 
better  or  worse  than  the  present  one? — Mr. 
Dunlop,  who  has  gone  home,  was  a  good  man, 
and  there  was  not  so  much  oppression  ;  after  him 
came  the  present  Mr.  Smith.  There  had  been 
another  gentleman  there  for  a  very  few  day*. 

2456.  Is  there  not  a  Sub-Division  in  your 
neighbourhood  ? — There  is  one  at  Mandaripore, 
about  a  day's  journey  from  my  bouse ;  and  the 
station  of  Furreedporc  is  about  three  quarters  of 
a  day's  way  off. 


Mitcuai  Man  DL  L,  Inhabitant  of  Govindoporo,  Thannah  Hardi,  Zillah  Nuddea,  Factory  Gosain 
Doorgaporo,  Katchikatta  Concern,  called  in ;  and  Examined  on  oath. 


Muchni 
Mandul. 


2457.  Iiaboo  Chunder  Mohun  Chatterjee.] 
What  jumma  and  land  have  you? — I  have  a 
jumma  of  12  rupee?,  that  is  to  say  about  30 

becgahri  of  land.  The  planter  has  taken  one-half 
beegah  for  a  jmrt  of  a  bazar  and  gives  me  no  de- 
duction for  it ;  also  sonic  of  my  lands  have  been 
taken  for  tlie  railroad,  and  I  have  not  had  any 
deduction  for  that.  In  the  month  of  Aswin  last 
I  had  five  beegahs  of  very  fine  rice,  which  the 
factory  people  destroyed  by  letting  in  cattle. 
The  land  was  flooded  soon  after,  and  nothing 
could  be  done  with  it,  but  1  sowed  four  beegahs 
of  land  with  kalai  or  pulse,  which  they  broke  up 
and  made  me  sow  indigo  on  it.  I  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  sowing  indigo  by  compulsion  for 
years.    My  father  used  to  sow  indigo. 

2458.  Can  you  say  how  your  account  stands 
with  the  factory? — I  cannot  say  exactly.  In 
some  years  when  I  have  to  receive  a  rupee  or 
two,  they  transfer  it  to  the  rent  account 

2459.  How  many  beefiahs  did  you  deliver  to 
the  factory  last  year? — Twelve  cart-loads,  which 
would  be  24  bundles ;  I  sow  what  they  call  three 
beegahs  with  indigo,  but  what  1  call" six.  Also 
I  have  a  cart  which  is  pressed  to  carry  indigo. 
Last  year  it  was  worked  for  two  months  and 
twelve  days;  I  only  got  two  rupees.  The  cus- 
tom is  for  the  gamaslita  to  make  an  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  making  indigo,  including  coolies,  cart- 
ing, boat  and  manufacturing,  saying  it  shall  not 
exceed  so  much.  The  upshot  of  which  is,  that 
the  gomaxhta  makes  as  much  as  he  can,  and  gives 
us  nothing.  The  Sahib  is  not  to  blame  so  much. 
If  I  were  properly  paid  I  should  have  got  at  the 
rate  of  7  rupees",  8  annas  a  mouth  for  the  two 
months  and  12  days, 

2460.  Mr.  Fergusson.']  Do  you  mean  to  say 
that  vour  cart  was  employed  in  carrying  indigo 
for  two  mouths  and  twelve  days,  and  for  nothing 
else  ?—  Yes,  for  when  the  manufacture  of  Door- 


gapore  was  over,  which  was  two  months  and 
eight  days,  I  was  taken  then  to  another  factor)*, 
and  I  worked  there  for  four  days. 

2461.  Were  you  ever  a  servant  of  the  factory, 
and  were  you  ever  discharged? — \  was  never 
employed  as  a  factory  servant 

2462.  Mr.  Temple.']  Is  the  money  that  is  paid, 
paid  through  the  gomashta  or  by  the  Sahib  him- 
self?— liy  the  gomashta,  not  in  the  presence  of 
the  Sahib. 

2463.  If  the  full  rate  which  the  factory  pro- 
fesses to  give  to  you,  were  paid  you  by  the  Sahib, 
would  you  be  satisfied? — No,  I  can  make  12 
annas  in  the  24  hours  by  carrying  ryot's  produce, 
and  if  I  buy  things  on  commission  I  can  get  a 
rupee  for  ray  cart 

2464.  Have  you  been  inside  a  godowu,  and  have 
you  auy  complaints  to  make  on  that  head? — Last 
Kartik  I  was  so  confined  for  four  or  five  (lay* 
The  Sahib  was  building  a  factory,  as  the  old  one 
was  going  into  the  river,  and  he  wanted  my  cart 
to  carry  some  timber ;  I  refused ;  whereupon  I 
was  confined.  After  five  days  I  agreed  ;  I  worked 
for  a  mouth  and  received  one  rupee  subsistence 
allowance.  1  took  some  kalai  for  the  naib  on 
speculation,  and  the  naib  promised  to  get  me 
paid,  but  he  did  not. 

2465.  What  sort  of  a  place  is  the  godown,  and 
what  kind  of  food  did  you  get  there  ? — Tlie  god- 
owu is,  as  usual,  a  pucka  one,  with  a  door.  I 
used  to  get  a  meal  every  day  in  the  khansainan* 
house. 

2466.  Mr.  Fergusson.']  Have  you  been  eued 
for  breach  of  contract  ? — Yes,  no  order  has  been 
yet  passed  on  my  case. 

2467.  Mr.  Sale.]  Have  you  ever  been  beaten? 
— I  have  been  beaten  only  twice.  The  Sahib, 
however,  has  cut  two  mangoe,  one  tamarind,  and 
about  50  babul  trees. 
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Kamolo  Kaxto  Malax  au,  Inhabitant  of  Megna,  Thannah  Pangsha,  Zillah  Pubna,  Factory 

Dobracolc,  called  in  ;  and  Examined  on  oath. 


2468.]  President.']  What  has  induced  you  to 
come  here  ? — In  the  month  of  Baisakh  I  sowed 
lice ;  the  factory  |>eople  came  and  sowed  indigo 
on  it  without  destroying  it.  I  complained  of  this 
at  Pubna,  whereupon  the  Darogah  was  ordered 
to  investigate  it,  after  which  the  Magistrate  came 
himself  to  the  spot,  and  asked  me  why  I  did  not 
produce  my  witnessed.  He  gave  me  two  days 
to  do  so,  and  I  did  produce  them.  Another 
partcanna  was  issued  to  the  Darogah,  who  went 
over  the  ground  piece  by  piece  ;  no  final  order 
had  been  passed.  The  Commissioner  recom- 
mended me  to  come  here. 

2469.  Have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  sowing 
indigo  for  the  factory  ? — Yes,  I  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  sowing  two  beegahs  of  indigo.  From 
the  time  of  Mr.  Rice  I  have  sown  indigo.  I  can't 
say  what  indigo  I  gave  last  year,  because  I  took 
no  account  of  it.  [Witness  here  filed  three  hath- 
chittis  of  the  years  1855-56  and  1860,  showing 
that  he  was  still  in  debt  to  the  extent  of  four 
rupees,  and  had  received  no  advance  during  those 
three  years.  The  witness  explained  that  the 
name  of  the  person  standing  bail  in  the  hath- 
chittis  of  1860,  was  that  of  his  eldest  son.] 


2470.  Baboo  C/i  under  Mohun  Chatterjee.]  But 
these  hath-chittis  do  not  show  you  to  have  de- 
livered any  plant  for  the  last  three  years ;  how 
is  this  ? — The  factory-  cut  the  plant  and  carry  it 
off  to  the  factory.  Then  the  amin  and  tahidgir  in 
Phalgun  and  Chaitro  used  to  throw  hath-<hittis 
into  our  houses ;  as  long  as  Mr.  Rice  was  in  the 
factory  we  got  every  pice  of  our  just  dues,  as 
well  as  the  rent  of  the  land  on  which  indigo  was 
sown. 

2471.  Are  you  a  gantidar? — Yes,  I  am.  I 
have  100  beegahs  of  laud;  six  or  seven  ryots 
under  me  ;  two  ploughs,  seven  bullocks,  aud  five 
milch  cows. 

2472.  Mr.  Temple."]  Have  you  any  particular 
oppression  to  complain  of  besides  what  you  have 
already  stated? — -Yes,  my  trees  have  been  cut 
down. 

2473.  Have  you  been  beaten  or  imprisoned  ? — 
No,  but  the  persons  of  the  factory  have  been  after 
mc  for  the  past  four  months  to  catch  me,  but  they 
have  not  been  able.  The  Sahib's  lease  of  the 
talook  is  out  this  year,  and  he  wants  the  lease  of 
my  jote. 

[Commission  adjourned  at  6  p.  M. 
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Tuesday,  26th  June  1860. 


Present. 

W.  S.  Seton-Karr,  Esq.,  c.  s.,  President. 

Members: — R.  Temple,  Esq.,  c.  s.,  W.  F.  Fcrgusson,  Esq.,  Reverend  J.  Sale,  Baboo  Chunder 

Mohun  Chattcrjee. 


DUDH  Mullick,  Inhabitant  of  Bondabil,  Thannah  Hardi,  Zillah  Nuddca,  Factory  Par  Durgapore, 
Katchikatta  Concern,  called  in ;  and  Examined  on  oath. 


2474.  President.]  What  jumma  have  you,  and 
what  amount  of  land  do  you  sow  with  indigo  ? — 

I  have  a  jumma  of  18  rupees  and  32  beegahs  of 
land,  of  which  I  sow  22  by  my  measurement,  and 

I I  by  the  factory's.  Last  Kartih,  I  sowed  these 
22  beegahs  with  cold  weather  crops,  i.  e.,  wheat 
eight  beegahs;  linseed  and  barley  11  beegahs, 
two  beegahs  of  mustard,  and  one  becgah  of  chil- 
lies. After  that,  the  amins  and  takidgirs  scattered 
indigo  seed,  and  when  my  cold  weather  crops 
came  up,  they  plucked  them  up.  I  complained 
of  this  in  the  month  of  Magh,  to  the  magistrate, 
and  in  Baisakh,  I  also  presented  a  petition  to  the 
Commissioner  of  AUipore ;  I  can't  say  what 
orders  have  been  passed  on  it. 

2475.  lias  a  suit  been  instituted  against  you, 
for  breach  of  contract? — Yes,  but  I  can't  say 
what  order  lias  been  passed. 

2476.  Baboo  Chunder  Mohun  Chatterjee.]  Did 
you  present  those  petitions  alone,  or  in  company 
with  others? — Before  the  magistrate,  with  the 
whole  village.  Before  the  Commissioner  of  AUi- 
pore, in  twos  and  threes. 

2477.  President. ~\  Have  you  filed  any  answer 
27—1. 


in  your  case  ? — Yes ;  my  answer  was  that,  "  I 
sowed  indigo  in  Kartih  ;  how  then  could  I  have 
taken  advances  in  Agran'(n 

2478.  Baboo  Chunder  Mohun  Chatterjee.] 
Does  the  cultivation  of  indigo  interfere  with  your 
other  crops  ? — Yes ;  in  the  month  of  Baisakh  they 
don't  allow  us  to  cultivate  our  own  crops  until  we 
have  sown  their  indigo.  This  last  Baisakh,  I  have 
not  sown  indigo,  and  consequently,  I  have  been 
able  to  cultivate  my  other  crops. 

2479.  Do  they  compel  you  to  plough  their  nij- 
abad  lands,  and  are  you  permitted  to  attend  to 
your  rice  cultivation  until  that  is  finished  ? — Yes; 
they  take  our  ploughs  for  their  nij-abad.  Last 
Kartih  I  was  compelled  to  cultivate  their  nij  for 
10  or  12  days,  i.  <•.,  I  gave  them  20  {doughs, 
including  the  mui;  this,  at  two  annas  a  plough, 
should  have  been  two  rupees  eight  annas.  I 
have  never  been  paid  anything  for  this.  I  com- 
plained to  the  Sahib,  who  referred  me  to  the 
gomashta,  who  said  that, "  I  had  been  allowed  to 
bow  cold  weather  crops. 

2480.  Has  it  not  sometimes  happened,  that  to 
avoid  detection,  you  have  been  obhged  to  plough 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE 


Dudh  your  rice  lands  by  moonlight  ? — Yes,  sometimes 
Mullkk.     m  the  evening,  and  sometimes  after  dark. 

2481.  Have  you  ever  been  thrashed,  or  fined, 
ovf*     for  attending  to  your  rice  lands? — I  have  never 

1  been  beaten,  imprisoned  in  a  godown,  nor  indi- 

vidually fined ;  but  about  a  year  ago,  the  whole 
village  was  fined  20  rupees,  and  I  had  to  pay  my 
share  of  the  fine,  which  amounted  to  three 
rupees. 

2482.  At  what  time  of  the  year  arc  you  gene- 
rally allowed  to  cultivate  your  lands  for  rice  ? — 
In  the  month  of  Jveshto  we  are  allowed  to  cul- 
tivate our  rice  lands.  In  the  previous  months 
we  may  be  able  to  do  a  little  ploughing  by  night ; 
but  by  sowing  in  the  month  of  Jyeshto,  we  don't 
get  a  good  crop. 

2483.  Mr.  Ferffusson."]  How  many  days  have 
you  been  in  Calcutta,  and  where  have  you  been 
staying? — I  live  in  Pathuria-Ghatta,  where  there 
are  plenty  of  coolies,  who  come  from  my  part  of 
the  country.    I  have  been  here  15  days. 

2484.  Did  you  sow  indigo  last  year  ? — In  the 
month  of  Baisakh  last  year,  i"  sowed  eight 
bocgahs. 

2485.  IIow  many  bundles  did  you  deliver  at 
the  factory,  and  what  payment  did  you  get  from 
the  factory  ? — I  delivered  50  bundles? ;  L  e.,  I 
had  sown  three  other  beegahs  in  the  month  of 
Kartik.  I  received  15  rupees  eight  annas,  and 
my  previous  debt  was  entirely  cleared  off.  The 
damn  took  one  rupee,  and  the  asnin  nud  takidgir 
two  ruj>ees,  which  left  me  only  12  rupees  eight 

2486.  }*rritidmt.~\  At  how  many  bundles  per 
rupee  did  yon  deliver  the  plant? — Four  bundles 
per  rupee. 

2487.  Then  by  that  calculation,  you  must  have 
delivered  more  than  50  bundles?— I  delivered  a 
good  many  bundles,  and  they  gave  me  15  rupees 
eight  annas.  I  did  not  go  to  the  factory,  but  my 
brother  went,  and  ho  told  me  there  were  50 
bundles. 

2488.  Mr.  Fergnsson."]  According  to  your  own 
account,  you  are  free;  why  then  did  you  recom- 
mence cultivating? — The  soil  was  the  ijaradar's ; 
I  could  not  help  it. 

24N9.  Did  you  get  any  advances  last  Kartik  ? 
— They  told  me  to  come  to  the  factory  and  take 
some,  but  I  did  not  go.  I  only  understood  in 
Magh  and  Phalgim  that  it  was  the  order  of  the 
Queen,  that  it  was  optional  to  sow  or  not ;  we 
heard  this  from  various  |>eople,  and  especially  from 
the  people  of  Pathuria-Ghatta,  a  village  two  or 
three  days  oft' from  us. 

2490.  Did  not  most  of  the  ryots  in  your  village 
make  a  good  season,  and  get  a  profit  ? — Yes ;  they 
all  received  something ;  some  four  rujwes,  some 
five,  and  some  two. 

2491.  President.  1  Were  there  any  who  received 
m  much  as  yon  did  ? — Yes ;  Idu  Mandul  and 
Ramchunder  Mandul  got  as  much,  but  I  can't  aay 
how  much. 

2492.  Then  if  all  the  villagers  got  some  excess, 
is  not  indigo  profitable,  and  will  you  not  continue 
to  sow  it? — Twelve  rupees  is  not  enough  to  fill 


our  bellies  for  12  months ;  I  have  a  large  family, 
and  what  with  brothers,  servants,  &c,  about  15 
mouths  to  fill ;  1  can't  speak  of  its  advantages  to 
others  ;  they  can  speak  for  themselves. 

2493.  Mr.  Safe.}  From  the  land  you  sowed 
with  indigo,  what  profit  would  have  satisfied  you? 
— If  1  could  sow  the  land  with  nee  I  could  get  a 
bi$h  and  a  half  per  becgnh ;  and  as  a  bisk  is  sell, 
ing  at  10  rupees,  I  could  get  15  rupees. 

2494.  President.']  If  the  ijttra  belongs  to  the 
factory,  do  they  exact  anything  as  ijara  fees?— 
The  ijara  has  been  the  factory's  for  22  years,  and 
the  rate  demanded  from  us  (including  ijaradari 
and  other  fees)  is  12  annas  per  bcegah  ;  this  rate 
has  always  been  demnnded  by  the  factory ;  i.  I 
only  pay  eight  annas  per  beegah  on  my  jtnma; 
but  if  I,  or  any  one,  want  to  take  more  land,  we 
have  to  pay  for  it  at  12  annas.  Besides,  in  other 
zemindarics,  the  nirirk  is  two  and  a  half  bcegahs 
per  rupee ;  this  is  the  case  with  the  proprietor  of 
Maharpore ;  this  is  the  zemindar  who  has  given 
the  ijara  to  the  factory. 

2495.  Then  arc  we  to  understand  that  you  have 
nothing  else  to  complain  of  except  what  yon  hare 
above  stated,  with  regard  to  indigo  ? — Yes.  Last 
year  the  Sahib  cut  24  bamboos  of  mine  which  he 
wanted  for  his  vats.  I  asked  the  Dewan  for  pay- 
ment, who  told  me  to  wait  till  it  came  out  of  the 
Sahib's  hands.  Also,  the  Dewan  told  me  to  get  a 
cart  for  the  factory  use  ;  I  could  not ;  because,  in 
the  first  place  I  could  not  get  a  cart,  and  bcoidea, 
my  bullocks  were  too  small  to  go  in  a  cart ;  so  I 
gave  a  rupee,  and  got  oft". 

2496.  Are  you  in  debt  to  the  mahajan  ? — Tea, 
I  am  in  debt  to  the  extent  of  125  rupee?.  I  had 
to  borrow  for  my  rents  as  well  as  for  my  marriage, 
I  have  besides  an  utbundi  jumma,  of  five  rupees, 
which  is  not  enough  to  support  me.  Mv  marriage 
cost  me  about  30  rupees ;  1  have  bad  this  debt  on 
me  for  about  1 1  or  12  years.  Last  year  I  borrowed 
30  rupees  and  paid  20. 

2497.  Was  your  loan  in  money  or  in  kind?— In 
both  money  and  rice. 

2498.  Docs  the  mahajan  himself  superintend 
your  cultivation  ? — The  mahajan  does  not  come 
himself,  but  sends  his  gomashta,  and  if  our  culti- 
vation is  not  good,  he  says  he  won't  lend  us  any 
more.  The  gomashta  comes  two  or  three  time*  in 
the  month  of  Bhadro, 

2499.  Mr.  Sale.]  When  your  crop  is  ripe,  what 
docs  the  gomashta  do? — He  sends  a  peon  to  watch 
the  crop  as  well  as  the  cutting  and  calling;  he 
gives  us  a  bish  or  two  to  eat,  and  takes  the  rest 
away.  He  also  gives  us  some  from  time  to  time, 
as  we  require  it. 

2500.  J*resident.~\  To  whom  do  you  prefer  to  be 
in  debt  to,  the  mahajan,  or  to  the  factory  ? — I  pre- 
fer being  in  debt  to  the  mahajan,  became  he  gnea 
me  to  cat. 

2501.  Did  you  ever  bee  a  loan  from  the  factory 
without  interest  ? — No,  I  never  did ;  the  Sahib 
M'ho  was  last  there  was  very  oppressive. 

2502.  Would  you  be  willing  to  sow  indigo,  say 
for  a  native  gentleman,  or  a  mahajan  ?— >'o,  I 
woidd  not ;  I  dont  wish  to  hear  of  indigo. 


Shadu  Biswah,  Inhabitant  of  Village  Binudporc,  Thannah  Hardi,  Zillah  Nuddca,  Poaraari 
Factory,  Katchikatta  Concern,  called  in  ;  and  Examined  on  oath. 

Shadu         2503.  President.']  Havf.  you  been  in  the  habit    produced  my  witnesses ;  but  no  orders  have  been 
Biswas.     0f  nowing  indigo ;  and  have  you  sown  any  this    passed.  My  plea  was  that  I  had  not  entered  into 
—       year  ? — Yes,  I  have  sown  indigo  for  the  last  20  or    the  contract,  but  had  sown  indigo  by  compulsion. 

30  years ;  I  have  not  sown  this  year.  There  has  I  sowed  some  cold-weather  crops  last  Kartik.  but 
been  a  suit  acainst  me  on  breach  of  contract.    I    the  amin  and  tahidgir  sowed  over  it  with  indigo. 

2504.  flow 
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2504.  How  many  bundles  did  yon  deliver  last  2613.  Do  tho  planters  allow  you  to  cultivate  Skadm 
year? — I  sow  what  I  cull  10  beegahs,  but  they  your  rice  lands  before  you  have  cultivated  their  Bimas. 
make  it  out  only  five.    The  produce  of  those  10  indigo? — No,  we  are  obliged  to  plough  our  rice       ■  ■ 
beegahs  the  factory  people  cut  and  carried  away  ;  lands  by  stealth  at  night  *6  June 
I  cant  state  the  amount,  but  I  think  it  might  he  2513.  Do  they  compel  you  to  plough  their  nij-  i«6o. 
20  or  40  bundles;  I  tlunk  40  bundles.  1  received  alxtd  lands,  and  arc  you  allowed  to  cultivate  your 

Bo  excess  payment.  rice  lands  before  that  is  finished  ? — We  are  in- 

2505.  Mr! .Sale.]  Did  the  people  of  your  vil-  dueed  sometimes  to  cultivate  their  ni^abad  land* 

lage  receive  any  excess? — lean  t  say  about  others,  D7  ocinS  "Mowed  to  sow  our  cold-weather  crop* 

but  some  said  they  got  eight  annas,  some  one  M  »  reward,  but  afterwards  they  pull  them  up 

rupee.  again. 

n-tut    ix.   -i   *-\  t\  .1    j               .1.     r  2514.  President.]  Do  the  factory  people  select 

2o06.  Prudent.]  Do  the  dewan  or  other  fee-  the  ^  ^  for  4.     ?_y     ^Jy  £ 

tory  servants  exact  anything  from  you  >-\  es,  the  ^  ,     ^     th<J   thi„  j?  fif  > 

dewan  takes  one  rupee  for  making  up  my  ac-  2-u   iUhoo  C<hiiH(jer  A/ohun  Chatterjee.]  Were 

counts,  the  «„»«  also  takes  one,  and  the  tahida.r  m             <>r  •                ?_70>  but 

eight  annas  ;  I  also  had  to  glvc  e,ght  anUiis  to  tho  unc|e  Wftj,  ^      fop  bej      h     m     ^  ^ 

peon  who  was  sent  to  caU  mc.  field.  The  rf^a  gave  the  onler,  and  tlie  toAirfytr 

2507.  4o  whom  do  you  nav  rent,  and  at  what  1   i_-       -.i                 1         1  •     1  .  n. 

.  „    T         .          /  ,  1  -  , '  ,         .  T  struck  him  with  a  cane.    I  complained  to  the 

rate? — I  pay  to  the  factory,  which  lias  pot  the  c.  ,  •,         te  1     .  .1  •    1   <  *i  ^  «•  jl-i  _    11  *, 

.  .   .  ir^/i        •            •         rr,     c.  7 .,  ,  &a hw  myself  al>out  this,  but  the  Sahib  would  not 

putm  at  two  beegahs  per  rupee     The           has  toke  h  >    but  ^nt  mc ' 

not  enhanced  our  rents  ;  ,f  we  take  new  lands,  we  251g   FrfMent^  What  >extcot  of  Und)  ^ 

have  to  pay  12  annas,  but  we  liave  to  pay  two  what>TOmfl  h||ve  Jou  ?_,  ^  40  n,™^,,,,,, 

rupees  if  we  Uke  land  for  sugar-cane  or  red  .            ,  _    .  J,   .  .  ...  „      .  .  *     /  ,,' 

r                                      e  about  .32  beegaus,  but  1  have  got  a  garden  with 

pepper.  12^  or       niangoe  trees,  with  about  30  clumps 

2506.  Baboo  ChuntUr  Mohun  (  hatter,ee.]  \N  ho  of  bamboos.  Since  last  Kartik,  they  have  cut  18 
was  your  aemindar,  and  how  were  you  treated  by  mangoe  trees,  125  bamboos,  and  seven  babul  trees, 
him  ?— My  zemindar  was  burbeshwar  Mustofi  of  for  whicb  V  got  foar  ruiK.w  tranced  to  my 
bujyra.    I  was  better  off  under  him.  rent  acco,mt.    The  Sahib  was  making  bricks  for 

2509.  President.]  But  if  the  planter  has  not  a  new  factory.  The  real  value  of  the  mangoes 
enhanced  your  rent,  how  are  you  better  off  under  would  be  at  least  3G  rupees,  and  I  should  say 
the  zemindars,  and  why  arc  you  worse  off  now  ?  about  eight  or  nine  rupees  for  the  bamboos. 
— All  on  account  of  indigo ;  the  factory  take  leases  This  was  in  Kartik  before  last ;  but,  in  last  Kur*. 
not  to  make  profit  in  rent,  but  iu  indigo ;  the  tih,  they  cut  one  niangoe  tree  worth  10  rupees ; 
factory  measurement  in  twice  as  much  as  that  of  1  complained  to  the  Sahib,  who  told  me  1  had  got 
the  zeuiindary.  an  allowance  for  the  trees. 

2510.  Did  you  in  no  year  receive  excess  pay-  2517.  Will  you  not  be  willing  to  sow  indigo 
roents? — During  the  14  years  the  factory  has  liad  in  future  on  fair  terms? — Xo;  I  won't. 

the putni,  I  have  received  nothing;  sometimes  I  2518.  Are  you  in  debt  to  the  mahajan,  and  to 

have  received  a  rupee  or  two  by  way  of  advances,  what  extent? — I,  and  about  20  other  relatives, 

but  when  they  require  the  indigo  land  to  be  are  in  debt  about  300  rupees.    The  bond  is  in 

weeded,  they  send  two  or  three  coolies  to  do  it,  my  uncle's  name.    If  we  are  allowed  to  sow  our 

and  charge  me  for  10.    I  do  weed  myself,  and  1  own  crops,  and  not  indigo,  we  shall  be  able  to 

weeded  it  for  four  days.  clear  our  debt  in  two  years. 

2511.  Baboo  Chunder  Mohun  Chatterjee.]  By  2519.  Baboo  Chunder  Mohun  Chatterjee.]  How 
cultivating  indigo  is  any  interruption  caused  to  were  you  treated  by  the  zemindar  befor  the  Sahib 
your  other  cultivation? — I  can  cultivate  20  bee-  got  the  putni? — The  zemindar  used  not  to  oppress 
galia  of  my  own  land  sooner  than  10  beegahs  for  us,  and  through  his  intercession  the  planter 
indigo,  as  I  have  to  break  the  clods,  plough  the  would  not  oppress  us  so  much.  Before  the  putni 
land,  and  weed  it.  I  have  also  to  pick  up  the  was  given  to  the  planter,  we  used  to  sow  indigo 
clods,  and  carry  them  away  iu  baskets.  there,  but  only  one  or  two  becgahs  a  man. 

Ram  Churax  Biswas,  Caste  Ky  barto,  aged  74,  Inhabitant  of  Baroda,  Thannali  Hardi,  Zillah  Nuddea, 
Katchikatta  Concern ;  called  in,  and  Examined  on  oath. 

2520.  President]  What  have  you  come  here  has  become  so  high  that  .the  land  has  lost  its  Ram  Churau 
for,  and  what  is  your  complaint? — I  have  come  power,  and  is  only  fit  for  rice.  Biswas. 
here  to  make  known  my  condition.    My  com-  2523.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  in  the  last  — — 
plaint  is  that  I  sow  indigo  every  year,  and  I  get  eight  or  ten  years  you  have  not  received  any 

nothing  from  it.    Last  year  T  sowed  24  becgahs,  excess  or  advances? — If  we  get  four  or  five  rupees 

but  which  the  factor)*  call  12 ;  I  got  29  bundles,  it  is  transferred  to  our  rent  account.    To  culti- 

the  amin  told  me  so;  but  1  reckon  that  they  were  vate  my  24  becgahs  last  year  it  cost  mc  70  or 

50  bundles.    1  got  no  excess  payment,  nor  did  I  80  rupees.                                       Rs.  a.  p. 

take  any  advances  last  year.  Kent       -       -              -       -12-  — 

2521.  How  much  land  have  you,  and  what  Ploughs  -  -  -  -  -15-- 
rent  do  you  pay  ? — I  have  a  jumma  of  55  rupees,  Weeding  -  -  -  -  24  -  — 
133  becgahs,  and  18. J  cottahs.  The  reason  Ire-  Harrow  -  -  -  -  6  -  - 
member  this  so  well  is,  because  I  was  sued  in  Seed  -  -  -  -  _  3  -  - 
1224  Bengali  year  by  the  zemindar.  Cutting    -       -       -       -       -      9    -  - 

2522.  Did  you  never  in  any  vear  receive  either  Removing  clods  -  -  7  8- 
excess  or  advances? — Formerly,  about  35  years  Stamps  -  -  -  -  -  2  - 
ago,  there  was  a  very  just  Suh  ih  who,  if  we  were  Dewan  -  -  -  -  -  29- 
fivc  rupees  on  the  wrong  nide,  used  to  forgive  us  Amin  -  }  _3__ 
our  debts,  and  he  also  used  to  give  alms  monthly  Khalassi  / 

to  the  blind,  the  lainc,  and  the  helpless.    In  those  „,                        n    „„  „ 

days  the  land  used  to  be  inundated,  but  now  it  Total   -   -   -  •«»•  82    3  - 
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Ram  Churan      2524.  Have  you  been  sued  for  breach  of  con- 
Bimcu.     tract?  —  Yes;  1  have  sowed  in  October  nine 

  becgahs,  and  was  sued  for  the  remaining  three 

36  June     becgahs  at  20  rupees  damages  per  beegah.  The 
i860. 

case  is  still  pending. 

2225.  What  led  you  not  to  sow  in  this  spring, 
as  you  had  sown  in  October  ? — 1  did  not  sow 
willingly  in  October,  and  the  magistrate  came  to 
Gosain  Durgapore  in  the  cold  we*ther.  We 
went  to  him  in  a  body,  and  he  told  us  that  the 
Company  had  nothing  to  do  with  indigo;  for- 
merly we  were  told  by  the  factory  people  that  it 
was  the  Company's  property,  and  we  must  sow, 
but  when  we  found  that  the  Company  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  we  resolved  not  to  sow. 

2526.  But  as  you  had  sown  for  so  many  years, 
why  did  not  you  sow  last  year  ?  —  I  did  not  con- 
sider that  I  was  under  contract,  therefore  I  did 
not  sow.  I  had  never  signed  any  paper,  although 
I  can  read  and  write. 

2527.  Baboo  Chunder  Mohun  Chatterjee.]  Have 
you  any  carts,  and  are  they  employed  for  carry- 
ing indigo? — I  have  no  carts,  hut  last  year  Ram 
Chunder  Banerjee,  detcan,  took  16  of  us  to  the 
factory, and  gave  to  each  of  us  five  rupees,  and  told 
us  to  get  carts.  The  rest  had  to  give  a  rupee  each 
to  the  detcan  out  of  that  money.  I  took  the 
money  home,  but  could  not  get  a  cart.  I  offered 
to  return  the  money,  as  well  as  10  rupees  be- 
But  they  would  not  receive  it.   They  then 


sent  a  peon,  and  took  my  two  sons,  and  confined 
them  in  the  godown.  So  I  got  a  cart  from  Bagv 
ree  Sheik,  and  another  man,  and  paid  him  six 
annas  a  day  for  24  days,  i.e.,  it  cost  me  nine 
rupees  and  I  only  got  four. 

2528.  President/]  How  long  were  your  two 
sons  imprisoned? — They  were  imprisoned  in  the 
morning,  and  when  the  cart  went  with  indigo  to 
the  factory'  that  day  they  were  let  off. 

2529.  Have  you  anything  else  to  complain  of 
in  the  way  of  extortion  by  the  amla  ? — Yes ;  the 
natb  levied  100  rupees  on  the  village,  in  1264, 
Bengali  year,  on  the  pretext  of  his  son's  mar- 
riage. And  in  1266,  Bengali  year,  he  again  took 
another  50  rupees  on  the  same  pretext,  saying 
that  the  marriage  did  not  take  place  on  the  first 
occasion.  The  factory  people,  last  Apron,  cut  a 
tamarind  tree,  worth  eight  rupees,  and  four  date 
trees,  worth  four  rupees,  without  paying  anything 
for  the  same.  They  also  cut  35  bamboos,  and  a 
beegah,  and  three  cottahs  of  thatching  grass, 
worth  five  lis.  5.  6.,  for  which  I  received  nothing. 
The  date  trees  were  taken  to  burn  bricks  with ; 
there  is  no  use  complaining,  as  the  factory  ser- 
vants will  not  let  us  get  access  to  the  Sahib. 

2530.  .Mr.  Temple."]  Have  you  or  your  eons 
been  carried  about  from  one  factory  to  another? 
— No,  but  I  have  heard  of  a  case  of  thiB  kind 
which  happened  some  25  years  ago. 


Chaitan  Mundal,  Inhabitant  of  Durgapore,  Thannah  Hardi,  Zillnh  Nuddea, 

Factory,  Katchikatta  Concern,  called  in ;  and  Exnmined  on  oath. 


Pardurgaporc 


Choi  tan  ^1  2531.  President.']  WnAT  made  you  come  here 
Mtmdal.  to  complain  ? — The  factory  people  have  cut  down 
—  200  babul  trees  of  mine,  and  have  not  paid  me 
for  them.  I  have  nobody  to  complain  to.  These 
trees  would  give  about  150  maunds  of  wood,  the 
value  of  which  would  be  10  rupees  100  maunds. 
They  took  them  to  burn  bricks,  and  make  char- 
coal, and  only  paid  me  six  annas. 

2532.  Have  you  sown  indigo  this  year,  and  if 
not,  what  has  been  the  result? — This  year  I 
sowed  five  becgahs  under  compulsion  in  Kartik, 
but  in  Baisahh  I  did  not  sow,  and  the  factory 
could  not  compel  mc  as  the  police  gave  me  pro- 
tection. 

2533.  Did  you  hear  anything  about  orders 
from  the  Queen,  the  Company,  or  the  Govern- 
ment not  to  sow  ? — No,  I  did  not,  but  the  macris- 
trate  told  us  that  the  Company  had  no  concern  in 
indigo.  Formerly  we  were  under  the  belief  that 
the  Company  had  an  interest  in  the  profit  or  loss. 
As  I  did  not  consider  myself  under  engagement, 
I  did  not  sow. 

2534.  Did  you  never  receive  any  advances  or 
excess  payments?— Formerly  I  used  to  get  some- 


thing, three  or  four  rupees,  that  is  in  Mr. 
Macdonald's  time,  about  five,  seven,  or  ten  yeara 
ago. 

2535.  Mr.  Temple.]  Suppose  several  items 
should  appear  against  your  name  in  the  factory 
books  either  as  advances  or  excess  payments, 
what  will  you  say? — The  books  are  in  their 
hands,  I  can't  eay  what  they  have  done. 

2536.  Are  you  sure  that  various  sums  may  have 
been  given  to  the  factory  servants  to  give  to  yon, 
which  have  stuck  in  their  hands  ? — I  can't  say. 

2537.  Will  yon  swear  that  for  the  last  10 
years  you  have  never  fingered  anything  ? — Yes, 
I  will  swear  that  I  never  fingered  a  rupee. 

2538.  Have  you  ever  suffered  any 
oppression? — I  stood  security  for  the" factory 
tahsildar  and  a  defalcation  of  250  rupees  was 
found  in  his  accounts,'  which  I  was  obliged  to 
pay.  Kedarnath  Kirani  told  me  to  pay  90 
rupees,  and  take  the  mahal  and  collect  the  rents, 
but  instead  of  which  he  took  the  money  from  a 
Brahmin,  and  gave  the  mahal  to  him. 

2539.  Have  you  ever  been  in  a  godown  in 
connection  with  indigo? — No. 

[Commission  adjourned  at  6  p.m. 
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Wednesday,  nth  June  18C0. 


PRESENT : 

1 

W.  S.  Seton-Karr,  Esq.,  C  s.,  President. 

Members: — R.  Temple,  Esq. ;  c.s.,  W.  F.  Fcrgusson,  Esq.;  Reverend  J.  Sale; 

Baboo  Chundcr  Mohun  Chatterjee. 


Mr.  James  Horatio  Reilt,  at  present  Commissioner  of  the  Sundcrbunds,  called  in; 

and  Examined  on  oath. 


2540.  President."]  Have  you  not  had  consi- 
derable experience  as  Deputy  Collector  in  Jes- 
•ore,  in  the  settlement  of  lands,  in  land  tenures, 
and  in  various  questions  relating  to  land  revenue 
and  rent? — Yes;  I  was  in  Jessore  from  1838  to 
1846,  from  1846  to  1855  in  the  district  of  Backer- 
gunge,  and  since  1855,  1  have  been  in  charge  of 
the  Sundcrbunds. 

2541.  While  occupied  in  the  interior  of  the  Jes- 
aore  district,  did  you  not  enjoy  facilities  for  ob- 
serving the  working  of  the  system  of  indigo  ? — 
Yes ;  while  in  Jessore  my  official  duties  brought 
me  into  contact  and  in  familiar  intercourse  with 
ryots,  with  planters,  and  with  zemindars. 

2542.  Have  you  any  facts  within  your  know- 
ledge which  would  show  how  the  cultivation  of 
indigo  was  at  that  time,  that  is,  from  1838  to 
1846,  regarded  by  cultivators  or  by  landholders? 
— In  part  of  the  district  of  Jessore  where  land  is 
high,  and  better  fitted  for  the  cultivation  of  rice, 
the  ryots  I  observed  generally  disliked  the  culti- 
vation of  indigo.  But  in  parts  of  the  district 
where  there  are  alluvial  formations,  such  as  chtirs 
and  light  soil,  indigo  was  not  so  un|>optilar.  In 
fact,  I  remarked  that  in  those  parts  where  the 
land  was  high,  it  was  impossible  to  grow  indigo, 
unless  the  planter  possessed  zemindary  influence. 
In  my  time,  it  was  the  object  of  every  manager 
of  a  factory,  to  acquire  zemindary  rights,  either 
temporary  or  permanent,  as  he  could.  On  the 
high  lands,  the  ryot's  objections  were  that  rice 
was  profitable  and  indigo  was  not,  and  rice  culti- 
vation entailed  less  inconvenience.  The  ryots 
also  objected  to  the  system  of  advances;  that 
they  were  given  to  them  at  a  season  of  the  year 
when  they  were  in  want  of  money,  and  they  were 
thus  tempted  to  give  up  more  land  than  they 
could  well  afford  to  do;  and  that  a  large  per 
centage  of  the  advances  was  intercepted  by  the 
factory  servants.  I  have  been  present  when 
advances  were  made  by  the  planter  or  assistant, 
to  the  ryot,  and  I  have  been  told  by  the  ryots 
that  they  were  afterwards  made  to  give  up  a 
portion  to  the  servants ;  the  said  servants  threat- 
ening to  impound  their  cattle  if  they  refused  to 
do  so,  or  otherwise  to  oppress  them.  The  ryots 
also  objected,  that  they  had  no  option  in  giving 
up  their  lands  for  indigo  cultivation.  The  best 
lands  were  marked  off  by  the  factory  servants. 
Their  time  for  several  months,  was  also  not  then 
at  their  disposal ;  they  were  called  upon  to 
plough,  sow,  weed,  and  cut  and  convey  indigo  to 
the  factory,  and  were  at  the  beck  of  the  factory 
servants;  it  was  also  urged  that  indigo  was  a 
very  precarious  crop.  For  five  bad  indigo 
seasons  the  rice  crop  failed  but  once ;  and  they 
also  complained  of  unfair  measurement  in  the 
delivery  of  the  plant  to  the  factory  ;  that  the 
chain  was  drawn  over  the  tops  or  leafy  part  of  the 
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plant,  whereby  three  bundles  went  to  one ;  these 
were  the  chief  grievances. 

2543.  Mr.  Fcrgusson.]  You  have  seen  plaut 
being  measured,  and  do  you  think  it  possible  that 
by  any  means  or  force  three  bundles  could  be 
squeezed  into  one  ? — Yes,  I  believe  it  possible  ; 
and  I  remember,  to  meet  this  objection,  the  late 
Mr.  Dunlop,  of  Mecrgungc,  allowed  the  rvots  of 
some  villages  to  fill  up  vats,  which  were  known 
to  hold  a  certain  number  of  bundles,  and  credited 
them  for  the  same. 

2544.  President.]  But  within  your  knowledge 
was  it  the  common  custom  to  measure  every 
bundle,  or  was  there  any  system  of  measuring 
one  or  two  bundles,  and  taking  the  rest  at  a 
guess  ? — Whenever  I  have  been  present,  one  or 
two  bundles  have  been  measured  out  of  each 
boat  or  cart,  and  the  rest  taken  at  an  average. 

2545.  But  after  stating  their  grievances  did 
the  ryots  acknowledge  having  received  anv  ad- 
vantage from  the  cultivation  of  indigo? — Yes; 
they  acknowledged  they  were  protected  from 
zemindary  oppression  ;  in  former  days,  so  long  as 
a  ryot  grew  indigo  in  the  ilaka  villages,  his  rent 
was  not  raised  ;  no  illegal  cesses  or  extra  contri- 
butions were  dcmandcclfrom  him.  He  was  pro- 
tected from  police  oppression,  and  from  that  of 
the  Resumption  and  Survey  amint.  In  fact,  he 
was  regarded  as  the  milch  cow  of  the  factory, 
and  no  one  was  allowed  to  milk  him  but  the  fac- 
tory people.  Some  of  the  planters  did  a  great 
deal  of  good,  by  hearing  complaints,  receiving 
petitions,  and  by  administering  justice.  1  have 
been  present  at  Meergunge  factory,  where  I 
have  seen  in  one  day  a  hundred  petitions  pre- 
sented to  the  late  Mr.  A.  C.  Dunlop.  These 
were  on  unstamped  paper ;  at  last  he  was  obliged 
to  levy  a  tax  of  two  annas  on  every  petition,  to 

frevent  the  accumulation  of  frivolous  complaints, 
n  those  days  there  was  no  subdivision,  and  the 
magistrate  at  the  Sudder  Station  was  considered 
sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  entire  district. 
The  ryots,  I  found,  were  generally  content  with 
the  planter's  decisions,  and  rarely  appealed  to 
the  regular  courts.  The  planter,  I  believe,  had 
better  opportunities  of  arriving  at  the  truth  of 
the  case,  by  hearing  the  statements  of  neighbours 
not  interested  in  the  dispute.  The  ryots  seemed 
to  me  well  pleased  with  the  promptitude  and 
finality  of  the  planter's  decisions.  The*  execu- 
tion of  the  decree  was  prompt  and  final.  A 
simple  chit  or  a  transcript  at  the  back  of  the 
petition,  to  the  tehsildar  or  gomashta  of  the 
village,  was  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  order.  I 
believe  if  the  late  honorary  magistrates  had  been 
merely  vested  with  judicial  powers,  and  kept 
from  interfering  with  the  police  in  any  way, 
they  would  have  given  general  satisfaction. 

2546.  Mr.  FergussonT]   Arc  you  aware  that 
U  the 


Mr. 

/.  H.  Reily. 

«7  June 
i860. 
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Mr.        the  manager  of  tlic  Mecrgunge  concern  got  into 

J.E.Reily.  considerable   trouble   with   the    magistrate  of 

—   Jessore  for  holding  these  courts? — I  am  not 

S7«l£ne     uwa,c  <>f  anything  of  the  kind  ;  not  while  I  was 
i860.       jn  ,i,!!£(lt,re> 

2511.  President.]  But  can  you  state  the  feel- 
ings of  the  zemindar  towards  indigo  and  indigo 
planters  ?— The  zemindar  was  always  inimical  to 
the  planter,  unless  where  he  found  he  could  get 
anything  out  of  a  planter,  such  as  a  bonus  or 
salami,  by  letting  him  have  a  putni  or  a  farm. 

2548.  Hut  can  you  state  the  precise  reason  of 
the  hostility  ? — The  zemindars  appeared  to  me 
to  dislike  the  presence  of  the  planter  in  the 
Mofussil,  as  interfering  between  them  and  their 
ryots.  In  one  instance  in  the  village  of  Khejura, 
opposite  Jcnida,  when  the  late  Baboo  Kamruttun 
Roy  had  purchased  a  share  of  the  pcrguuna  of 
Mahomed-shahi,  and  endeavoured  to  raise  the 
rents  of  the  ryots;  the  ryots  in  a  body  handed 
over  their  jummas  to  Mr.  .John  Tweedic,  pro- 
prietor of  llazarapore  factory;  and  when  Kam- 
ruttun Roy  brought  about  300  summary  suits  in 
one  day  against  the  ryots,  Mr.  Tweedie  deposi- 
ted the  amount  of  the  claims,  amounting  to  a 
considerable  sum  of  money.  The  zemindars,  I 
know,  often  instigated  the  ryot*  against  the 
planter,  and  forced  the  latter  to  renew  the  lease 
of  a  village,  by  encouraging  the  ryots  not  to 
cultivate  indigo  till  the  lease  was  renewed.  In 
those  days  there  was  no  Indigo  Association  to 
settle  disputes  between  planter  and  planter;  one 
planter  bid  against  another ;  there  were  no  line 
boundaries  between  the  indigo  coucerns. 

2519.  Then  are  we  to  understand  that,  in 
your  opinion,  the  dislike  which  a  zemindar  might 
feel  to  the  preseucc  of  an  European  in  the  Mo- 
fussil, was  only  to  be  overcome  by  the  prospect 
of  direct  pecuniary  advantage? — \c*. 

2550.  Mr.  Ffryuason.'y  Arc  you  aware  that 
Ramruttun  Roy  systematically  opposed  planters, 
in  order  to  force  them  to  take  ijari/s  or  putnis'i — 
Yes,  in  my  time,  in  pergunna  Mahoined-shahi, 
he  did  so. 

2551.  Baboo  Chnnder  Malum  Cliatterjee.]  Arc 
not  the  zemindars  generally  really  averse  on 
principle  to  giving  leases  to  pluuters,  because  the 
zemindar's  property  is  injured,  and  their  ryots 
are  injured  thereby? — In  eases  of  putni,  "the 
tenure  is  permanent,  and  the  loss  is  the  planter's ; 
in  ijuras,  to  my  knowledge,  whenever  a  planter 
wanted  a  temporary  lease,  he  got  it  by  paying 
for  it. 

2552.  Do  you  not  know  that  while  you  were 
in  .Tessore  many  affrays  took  place  owing  to 
zemindars  refusing  to  give  their  lands  to  planters, 
either  in  putni  or  lease  ? — Yes,  but  it  generally 
ended  in  the  planter  getting  the  lease.  In  Nuldi 
jierguuna  the  Meergungc  concern  had  either 
put  nix  or  leases  of  all  the  villages  it  required. 
In  Mahomed-shahi  the  different  concerns  in  that 
perguuua  obtained  leases  of  any  village  they 
needed.  In  Begumabad,  Mr.  Kenny  eventually 
became,  I  may  say,  the  proprietor  of  that  per- 
gunna. 

2553.  Arc  you  not  aware  that  some  •magis- 
trates persuaded  or  even  insisted  on  zemindars 
giving  leases  to  planters  ? — Not  in  my  time,  nor 
m  my  experience. 

2554.  President.]  Then,  on  the  whole,  are  wo 
to  conclude  that  whatever  disputes  took  place, 
practically,  in  the  end,  each  factory  managed  to 
obtain  lights  permanent  or  temporary  in  lands 
$uited  to  n/otti  cultivation,  where  there  was 
money  forthcoming  to  pay  for  the  same  ? — Un- 


doubtedly. Smaller  factories,  such  as  the  late 
Mr.  Parry's,  near  the  station  of  Jessore,  who  had 
no  capital  at  command  to  purchase  rights  iu  land, 
were  obliged  to  be  closed.  But  all  large  con- 
cerns supported  by  agency  houses  in  Calcutta, 
particularly  before  the  failure  of  the  Union 
Bank,  had  money  at  their  command,  and  ob- 
tained all  leases  they  required. 

2555.  Mr.  Ferguston.]  Are  not  the  zemindars 
in  Jessore  and  Backergunge  generally  now 
resident  on  their  estates? — In  Jessore  about 
half  the  landholders  are  absentees;  in  Backer- 
gunge nearly  all. 

2556.  When  an  ijara  given  to  a  planter  ex- 
pires, is  it  not  generally  renewed  on  higher 
terms  ? — Yes. 

2557.  Dili  you  ever  know  of  an  instance  when 
it  was  renewed  on  the  same  or  lower  terms  ? — 
Only  in  the  instance  of  Mr.  Kenny,  of  Salgur- 
mudia,  and  also  of  the  Mccrgunge  concern,  when 
the  factory  had  permanent  jMWsession  of  the  sur- 
rounding villages,  the  zemindar  was  then  glad 
enough  to  renew  the  leases  of  certain  enclosed  vil- 
lages on  the  same  terms  as  before.  But  generally 
the  renewal  was  to  the  benefit  of  the  zemindar. 

2558.  It  appears  then  that  giving  ijara*  to 
planters  is  beneficial  to  the  zemindar? — If  the 
zemindar  has  a  regard  only  to  his  present  in- 
terest, it  is  profitable  ;  but  1  do  not  think  giving 
a  village  in  lease  to  a  planter  is  of  any  advantage 
to  the  ryots. 

2559.  Baboo  Chunder  Mohun  Cliatterjee.]  Do 
the  planters  ever  give  salamis  to  holders  of  rent- 
free  land,  Iiramutturs,  &c,  to  gantidars,  jotedars, 
or  other  tenant  proprietors  ? — Iu  ilaka  villages 
certainly  not.  But  in  be-ilaka  villages  I  have 
known  planters  to  give  a  fair  bonus  to  gantidars 
and  holders  of  Brumuttur  land,  such  men  holding 
the  whole,  or  a  very  large  portion  of  the  village; 
or  if  they  don't  give  a  bonus,  they  employed 
them  as  factory  servants,  according  to  their 
ability. 

2560.  Is  it  not  on  account  of  these  gantidars, 
and  other  tenant  proprietors,  not  being  able  to 
contest  for  their  just  rights,  that  they  don't  get  a 
bonus  ? — Yes,  in  my  time  it  was  so.  Iu  those 
days  there  were  no  subdivisions,  and  the  Daro- 
gahs  were  not  so  well  paid  as  they  are  now,  and 
they  were  less  independent,  consequently  the 
holders  of  the  under  tenures  were  not  so  well 
protected  as  they  arc  at  present. 

2561.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  those  gantidars 
of  the  ilaka"  village,  even  now  with  additional 
protection,  are  in  a  position  to  get  a  bonus  ? — I 
consider  the  zemindary  power  in  the  Mofussil  to 
be  omnipotent,  and  when  once  the  planter  is 
zemindar,  nothing  can  op]>ose  him. 

2562.  Mr.  Sale.]  Do  you  know  of  any  zemin- 
dar whose  property  has  been  seriously  injured 
by  his  transactions  with  planters? — No;  1  can 
recall  no  instances. 

2563.  President.]  On  the  whole,  is  it  your 
opinion  that  when  you  were  in  Jessore,  the  indi- 
rect advantages  preponderated  with  the  ryots,  to 
that  they  sowed  willingly  ? — No  ryots  cultivated 
indigo  willingly,  save  and  except  on  lands  where 
rice  would  not  grow. 

2564.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  Docs  not  the  zemindar 
assume  the  power  of  forbidding  his  own  ryots  to 
cultivate  indigo  ? — Yes,  when  it  suits  his  interest 
I  luivc  already  explained  that  the  zemindar's 
jiower  is  omnijKitcnt.  I  have  known  instance* 
of  the  zemindar's  naib,  summoning  the  ryots  to 
the  zemindary  cutchcry,  and  taking  agreement* 
from  them,  not  to  cultivate  indigo,  until  ordered 
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to  do  so.  This  occurred  with  the  late  Mr. 
Russell,  of  Porahntty. 

2565.  Is  the  exercise  of  this  power  also  extended 
to  ryots  holding  at  an  invariable  rent  ? — Yes. 

2566.  If  the  Manchester  Cotton  Suppiy  Asso- 
ciation were  to  send  out  to  this  country  to  sow 
cotton,  would  they  first  have  to  apply  to  the 
zemindar  for  permission  to  deal  with  the  ryots 
before  they  could  do  so? — If  the  cultivation 
were  profitable  to  the  ryot  he  would  cultivate 
cotton,  independent  of  the  zemindar,  but  if  it 
were  not  profitable,  like  indigo,  the  Manchester 
Cotton  Supply  Association  would  be  forced  to 
purchase  zemindaries,  &c,  like  the  planters, 
before  they  could  cultivate  cotton  to  the  same 
extent. 

2567.  But  so  long  as  the  zemindar  got.  his 
rent,  what  difference  would  it  make,  whether  a 
particular  kind  of  cultivation  were  profitable  or 
■ot,  to  the  rvot? — When  any  cultivation  is  un- 
profitable, the  ryot  will  naturally  fall  back  on  his 
zemindar  for  protection :  it  is  then  the  zemindar 
takes  advantage  of  his  position,  and  demands  a 
bonus  for  the  cultivation  of  an  unprofitable  crop, 
as  in  the  instance  of  indigo. 

2568.  But  must  not  such  expenditure  add  to 
the  unprofitableness,  and  further,  cause  oppres- 
sion to  the  ryots? — Such  expenditure  is  gene- 
rally an  addition  to  the  block  of  the  factory,  and 
consequently  does  not  add  to  the  cost  of  the 
manufacture. 

2569.  Baboo  Chunder  Mohun  Chntterjre.]  Do 
you  mean  to  say  that  the  zemindar  generally 
adopts  the  plan  of  handing  over  his  ryots  to  the 
planter  for  cultivating  unprofitable  crop.-*,  or  only 
those  who  are  known  to  he  bail  zemindars? — 
There  arc  exceptions  to  every  ride.  The  only 
zemindar  that  I  know  who  steadily  resists  indigo 
en  principle,  is  the  Hindoo  lady,  now  zemindar 
of  Mukimpore,  in  dessore. 

2570.  Could  the  zemindars  generally  avoid 
giving  the  lease-,  if  they  wished  it,  and  not  be 
troubled  by  the  planter  with  law  suits,  affrays, 
&c.  ? — If  they  wish  it,  they  can  of  course  avoid 
granting  leases  to  planters,  but  this  depends  on 
the  position  of  the  zemindary  lands.  If  they  are 
scattered  and  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  planters 
ilafui  property,  the  planter  has  the  jtowcr  to 
annoy  the  zemindar  and  his  ryots ;  and  the 
zemindar  might  find  it  inconvenient  to  deny  a 
leaee  of  such  scattered  villages,  but  in  compact 
large  zemindaries,  I  do  not  see  how  the  planter 
can  force  the  zemindar. 

2571.  Mr.  j'ergtmon.1  If  a  planter  did  not 
obtain  the  renewal  of  a  lease  of  the  property  in 
which  hia  factories  are  situated,  would  not  he 
virtually  lose  all  his  balances,  and  his  property 
m  block  be  destroyed?  —  Generally,  he  would 
have  to  close  his  factory,  because  the  ryots  would 
never  cultivate  indigo,  when  independent  of  the 
zemindary  power  and  influence,  which  the  planter 
formerly  exercised  over  them.  Practically,  he 
could  not  collect  his  balances  without  having 
recourse  to  the  civil  courts,  and  that  woidd  be  a 
very  tedious  and  elaborate  process. 

2572.  Then  so  long  an  a  zemindar  has  his  pre- 
sent powers  the  planter  has  no  alternative,  but 
to  take  the  ijara  or  see  his  projtcrty  destroyed  ? 
— Unless  Act  X.  of  1859  has  altered  the  powers 
of  a  zemindar,  and  made  the  ryots  independent, 
the  planter  must  take  the  ijara  or  be  ruined. 

2573.  PnMwnL]  The  zemindar's  jmwer,  as 
described  bv  you  in  former  answers,  would  be 
the  same  theoretically,  either  in  the  hands  of 
the  planter  or  the  zemindar,  and  its  exercise 
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would  depend  on  the  character  of  the  indivt-  Mr. 
dual,  would  it  not?  —  Yes,  theoretically  it  is  J.H.Reily, 
so,  but  the  planter  generally  looks  more  to  his  -— 
profit  from  the  indigo  than  to  his  profit  from  the     «7  June 
rent.    Taking  the  extra  cesses  and  exactions  on  i860, 
one  side,  and  the  losses  for  indigo  on  the  other,  I 
believe  the  two  to  be  equally  balanced,  as  far  as 
the  ryot  is  concerned. 

2574.  Mr.  $alr.~]  Seeing  that  you  consider  the 
zemindary  |>owers  of  the  planter  to  be  acquired 
for  the  purjH^e  of  growing  a  crop  that  is  unpro- 
fitable, and  therefore  unpopular,  is  this  not  in  the 
case  of  the  planter  a  special  likelihood  of  oppres- 
sion, and  is  not  that  oppression  likely  to  Ik-  aggra- 
vated by  the  extension  of  commerce,  and  the  con- 
sequent increase  in  the  value  of  labour? — Yes; 
there  is  however  one  check  ;  if  the  planter  is 

troprictor,  he  will  not  destroy  his  own  property 
y  driving  away  his  ryots;  he  will  insist  on  his 
ryots  cultivating  only  a  certain  portion  of  land 
with  indigo,  allowing  them  to  cultivate  the  rest 
with  rice  or  other  crops.  So  long  as  a  planter 
can  collect  his  Sudder  jumniu  to  pay  the  zemindar, 
that  was  all  he  looked  to  in  my  time.  It  may  be 
different  now,  and  the  planter  may  seek  zemin- 
dary profits  as  well  as  profits  from  indigo. 

2575.  Do  you  think  the  answer  you  have  just 
given  would  apply  to  temporary  lenses? — That 
again  depends  ou  the  kind  of  cultivation  for  which 
the  ij'ira  was  taken.  If  ryotti  he  would  wish  to 
keep  as  many  ryots  as  he  could.  If  nij  he  would 
like  to  have  the  field  clear  for  his  own  operations. 

2.370.  l're*idmt.~\  Is  there,  ordinarily,  any  in- 
terference exercised  by  the  zemindar  over  the 
ryot  as  to  the  lattcr's  cultivation  of  the  higher 
and  better  kinds  of  produce ;  such,  for  instance, 
as  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  ])otatoes,  indigo  grown 
from  seed,  and  the  like  ? — No,  there  is  no  inter- 
ference iu  the  cultivation  of  these  crops, since  their 
cultivation  tends  to  improve  the  property.  The 
rates  for  such  lands  are  generally  higher  accord- 
ing to  the  pergunnah  nirrik  or  rates;  i.e.  higher 
if  the  tenures  are  liable  to  enhancement. 

2.177.  Air.  Fergusson.~\  If  land  that  is  usually 
devoted  to  the  ordinary  crop  is  subsequently 
cultivated  with  a  higher  description  of  produce, 
is  the  rent  on  such  lands  enhanced  by  the  zemin- 
dar?— If  held  on  a  paikasht  tenure,  the  zemindar 
enhances  the  rate  according  to  the  pergunna 
rates. 

2578.  Baboo  Chvndtr  Mohun  Chatter/re.}  Do 
you  know  of  any  other  crop  which  is  equally  un- 
profitable to  the  ryots  as  indigo? — Xo;  if  there 
is  a  loss  on  any  crop  the  ryots  cease  to  cultivate 
it.    There  is  not  the  same  option  with  indigo. 

2579.  Is  it  only  by  compulsion  that  the  ryots 
cultivate  indigo? — On  high  lands  the  planter's 
influence  as  a  zemindar  induces  the  ryots  to 
cultivate  indigo.  In  chur  lands  they  do  so  wil- 
lingly. 

2580.  President]  Was  it  not  in  Jcssore  that 
the  first  subdivision  was  established,  and  that 
mainly  owing  to  frequent  disputes  between 
a  planter  and  a  zemindar? — Yes;  the  factories 
were  originally  established  by  an  European 
zemindar,  the  late  Mr.  Raiuey.  They  subse- 
quently passed  into  the  lands  of  a  Calcutta  house 
of  agency,  who  advanced  large  sums  of  money 
on  them,  and  took  possession  of  them,  under  a 
mortgage,  and  they  deputed  a  Mr.  Warner  to 
take  charge  on  their  account.  Violent  disputes 
arose  between  their  manager  and  Mr.  Raincy. 

2581.  Were  there  not  violent  disputes  between 
Mr.  Kainey  and  Shib  Xath  Gliose,  a  native  zemin- 
dar?— Yes;  Shib  Xath  Chose  was  a  talookdar  in 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE 


Mr.  purgunna  Hogla;  he  was  supported  by  the  12 
J.  H.  Rcily.  annas  shareholders  of  the  zemindary  of  which 

  Mr.  Ruiney  held  a  four  annas  share,  and  these 

37  June     disputes  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  sub- 
1860.       division  of  Khoolnia,  about  the  end  of  1843. 

2582.  Is  it  not  within  your  knowledge  that 
violent  and  premeditated  affrays  have  of  late  years 
much  decreased,  and  if  so  is  not  this  decrease 
attributed  to  the  working  of  Act  IV.  of  1840,  to 
the  establishment  of  subdivisions,  to  the  revenue 
survey,  and  also  to  the  working  of  Act  V.  of 
1848? — Undoubtedly  they  have  decreased,  and 
this  decrease  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  causes 
mentioned*  and  also  to  the  darogah's  being  better 
paid,  and  a  better  class  of  men  employed  in  that 
department. 

2583.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  Previous  to  these  im- 
proved arrangements  and  laws,  was  there  not 
practically  no  Government,  inasmuch  as  a  district 
containing  1,000,000  of  people,  were  left  to  the 
charge  of  one  magistrate  ?— There  is  no  doubt 
property  was  not  then  protected  in  the  manner 
it  is  now. 

2584.  Are  not  the  planters  to  be  in  some  degree 
excused  if,  after  being  left  to  themselves  for  so 
long,  they  have  not  at  once  acquiesced  in  new 
forms  and  regulations? — Doubtless,  to  some  ex- 
tent. 

2585.  President.']  Have  vou  any  knowledge  of 
instances  in  which  Act  IV.  of  1840,  or  other 
laws  being  ill-suited  to  the  purpose,  recourse  was 
had  by  the  authorities  to  the  Act  for  recogni- 
zance and  securities  against  breaches  of  the  peace, 
namely,  Act  V.  of  1848,  and  the  result  of  that 
law  was  almost  immediate  quietness? — I  have 
known  many  such  instances.  As,  for  instance,  in 
cases  of  disputes  between  holders  of  fractional 
shares  of  a  zemindary,  when  Act  IV.  would  not 
apply,  penal  recognizances  have  put  a  stop  to  all 
disputes.  I  exercise  magisterial  ]>o\vers,  and  I 
have  had  practical  experience  in  that  department. 
Onlv  tlie  other  day  there  was  a  dispute  between 
a  tafoukdar  and  his  ryots.  The  ryots  wrote  over 
their  jum inns  to  certain  influential  parties,  who 
employed  InttiaU.  One  or  two  affrays  took  place 
between  the  lattiah  and  the  talookdar's  people. 
I  found  Act  IV.  of  1840  did  not  apply;  I  was 
compelled  to  resort  to  Act  V.  of  1848,  and  bound 
the  parties  under  heavy  recognizances,  which  at 
once  had  the  desired  effect. 

2586.  Mr.  Sale.]  Do  you  think  the  part  of 
country  with  which  you  arc  at  present  acquainted 
is  sufliciently  supplied  with  courts  of  justice,  that 
is,  is  justice  there  sufficiently  accessible  to  all 
classes? — In  Jcssorc,  I  believe,  there  are  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  subdivisions.  In  Backergunge, 
one  or  two  are  required  ;  but  I  understand  the 
Government  intend  to  establish  them.  There  are 
not  a  sufficient  number  of  Moonsiff's  Courts  in 
Backergunge.  I  can't  say  how  it  is  with  Jessore, 
not  having  been  there  for  the  last  14  years. 

2587.  President]  Have  you  known  instances 
in  your  former  experience,  where  jungle  was 
cleared  away,  and  cultivation  was  increased,  owing 
to  the  operations  of  the  indigo  planters  ? — Great 
quantities  of  waste  lands  in  pergunnahs  Maho- 
lned-shahi  and  Nuldi  have  been  brought  into  cul- 
tivation by  planters,  and  khah  have  been  cut 
through  jhecis,  thus  not  only  draining  them,  but 
allowiug  the  reflux  waters  of  the  Ganges  to  silt 
them  up;  much  land  has  been  rendered  fit  for 
cultivation  in  this  way. 

2588.  Were  not  the  planters  within  your  recol- 
lection and  experience  generally  esteemed  a  frank 
and  hospitable  set  of  men? — Yes,  I  always  found 


them  so ;  and  they  generally  afforded  me  assistance 
in  the  execution  of  my  official  duties. 

2589.  Mr.  Fergtuson.]  Have  not  their  presence 
and  operation  tended  to  improve  the  districts  io 
which  they  were  settled,  both  morally  and  physi- 
cally?— 1  don't  think  that  indigo  cultivation  has 
raised  the  moral  character  of  the  ryots.  Some 
planters  have  done  a  great  deal  of  good  within 
the  sphere  of  their  operations,  but  1  cannot  my 
so  of  indigo  cultivation  in  general. 

2590.  President]  In  your  former  experience, 
were  any  schools  or  dispensaries  maintained  by 
planters  ? — Not  in  Jessore.  Planters  gave  medi- 
cines when  the  ryots  came  to  them ;  but  there 
was  no  regular  dispensary. 

2591.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  Was  not  the  expendi- 
ture of  such  a  large  sum  as  the  annual  indigo 
outlay,  beneficial  to  the  district? — It  tended  to 
the  security  of  the  Government  revenue,  and  it 
afforded  employment  to  the  people ;  but  as  I  have 
before  said,  I  do  not  think  the  cultivation  of  indigo 
has  improved  the  general  condition  of  the  rvots; 
for  instance,  in  Backergunge  where  there  u  no 
indigo,  the  ryots  are  better  housed  and  better 
clothed  than  in  Jessore. 

2592.  President]  What  ojiortunities  have  you 
had  for  observing  the  working  of  Act  X.  of 
1859;  and  from  your  experience  in  all  matters  of 
rent  and  revenue,  what  opinion  have  you  formed 
of  its  tendency  ? — It  has  out  recently  come  into 
practical  operation ;  and  I  find  that  the  lower 
classes  of  ryots  in  the  southern  parts  of  Jessore 
and  Backergunge,  hav  e  no  knowledge  of  such  a 
law.  I  have  had  some  cases  of  ryots  applying  to 
me  for  pottos,  to  fix  their  rates  of  assessments; 
and  I  believe  that  when  the  law  comes  fairly 
into  operation,  it  will  tend  to  do  a  great  deal  of 
good  to  the  peasantry.  It  will  undoubtedly 
tend  to  render  the  ryots  independent  of  the 
zemindar,  which  I  believe  to  be  a  great  step 
gained  in  the  right  direction. 

2593.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  law  in  ques- 
tion confers  new  rights  on  the  ryot,  or  that  it 
merely  consolidates  and  secures  to  him  the  enjoy- 
ment of  rights  which  were  more  or  less  common 
to  all  the  peasantry,  but  which  depended  on  the 
power  and  spirit  of  the  individual  to  exert  them? 
— There  is  nothing  in  the  law  which  alters  fun- 
damentally the  relation  between  ryot  and  land- 
lord ;.  it  simply  secures  to  the  ryot  the  full  en- 
joyment of  rights  which  he  has  always  possessed, 
and  affords  him  summary  redress  when  those 
rights  arc  infringed. 

2594.  Then,  in  your  opinion,  there  is  nothing  in 
Act  X.  violently  opposed  to  the  common  law  of 
the  country,  wherever  such  was  not  overborne  by 
oppression  or  violence  ? — No. 

2595.  Previous  to  the  passing  of  this  law,  have 
you  known  instances  of  determined  or  substantial 
ryots  who  managed  to  baffle  the  zemindars  in 
attempts  cither  to  disj>ossc&s  them  or  enhance 
their  rent,  and  who  resolutely  maintained  their 
ground  in  civil  suits? — I  have  known  a  few  such 
instances  of  ryots  successfully  resisting  enhance- 
mcnt  of  rents,  but  they  have  been  few,  and  such 
ryots  have  been  much  harassed,  and  almost  ruined 
by  law  expenses. 

2596.  I)o  you  approve  of  Section  XI.  of  diat 
Act,  which  withdraws  from  zemindars  the  jwwer 
of  summoning  their  tenants  for  the  adjustment  of 
their  rents? — Yes;  I  cordially  approve  of  it. 
I  believe  the  power  of  compelling  the  attendance 
of  tenants  has  been  grossly  abused.  The  retnin- 
dar  has  received  an  equivalent  for  the  loss  ol  that 
power,  in  the  section  which  enables  him  to  bring 
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Mr. 


i860. 


a  ryoVnjumma  to  sale  on  the  first  default  of  any    cultivators  and  gantidars  or  middle-men.    They       „  f> 
instalment  due,  instead  of  waiting  to  the  end  of    received  no  encouragement  from  talookdars  and 
the  year,  as  was  the  case  under  the  old  law ;  I    zemindars.  "   

2603.  Previous  to  the  passing  of  this  law,  was  *7 
it  not  the  practice  for  zemindars,  whether  weak 
or  strong,  to  buy,  lease,  or  obtain  the  tenant 
right  to  the  land  if  they  wished  to  use  it  for  any 
purpose  of  their  own;  such,  for  instance,  as  for 
the  establishment  of  a  haut  or  bazar,  or  the  lay- 
ing out  of  a  garden,  or  the  building  of  a  factory  ? 
— Yes ;  they  never  deal  with  land  as  their  own 
until  they  have  purchased  the  tenant  right. 

2604.  Have  you  never  known  of  zemindars 
purchasing  jummas  within  the  estate  of  a  rival 
zemindar,  with  a  view  to  purposes  of  annoyance ; 
or  have  you  known  of  men  who,  during  their 
lease  of  an  estate,  purchased  up  jummas  and 
tenant  rights,  in  order  to  retain  a  footing  for  their 
own  ends  after  the  lease  had  expired  ? — I  may 
say,  that  nearly  every  dispute  between  rival 

ryot*,  binding  them  under  penalty  to  give  their    zemindars  originate  in  one  of  the  modes  described. 


year, 

allude  to  section  CV. 

2597.  Have  you  never  known  of  cases,  in  which 
several  ryots  were  summoned  by  a  single  peon  or 
a  single  gomashta  for  the  adjustment  of  their 
rents ;  and  on  their  going  to  the  cutcherry,  land- 
lord and  tenant  came  to  a  mutual  understanding, 
without  any  violence,  or  any  recourse  to  a  sum- 
mary suit  ? — Yes,  I  have  known  of  such  instances, 
but  I  should  consider  them  exceptional  cases.  In 
general  the  zemindar  made  use  of  this  power  to 
force  the  ryots  to  \\&y  without  receipts,  and  very 
often,  in  excess  of  their  regular  rents.  And  I 
have  known  of  instances  in  cases  of  affray,  where 
murder  lias  occurred,  and  the  naib  or  gomashta 
has  summoned  the  ryots  of  an  entire  village, 
ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  settling  their  ac- 
counts, but  actually  taking  agreements  from  the 


evidence  in  a  manner  which  suited  the  zemindar;    And  the  object  of  every  ijaradar  or  farmer  is  to 

buy  up  as  many  under  tenures  as  he  can  during 
the  period  of  his  lease.  I  have  sometimes  thought 
on  this  account  that  there  might  have  been  an 
addition  to  Act  X.,  in  the  shape  of  a  provision, 
that  if  a  ryot  wished  to  sell  his  rights,  he  should 
first  offer  the  right  of  pre-emption  to  the  zemin- 
dar; this  woulu  tend  to  prevent  a  great  many 
disputes. 

2605.  Mr.  Temple.]  On  the  whole  then,  do 
you  consider  that  the  new  rent  law  has  placed 
impediments  in  the  way  of  a  planter  zemindar 
coercing  his  ryots   to  cultivate   indigo  ? — Un- 


thus  evading  justice  altogether. 

2598.  Then  under  the  new  law,  will  it  be  pos- 
sible for  a  zemindar's  servant,  or  the  zemindar 
himself,  to  summon  a  ryot  to  his  cutcherry,  under 
any  pretence  whatever ;  and  if  the  ryot  be  sum- 
moned for  anv  other  lawful  object  besides  rent, 
will  he  not  be  likely  to  take  advantage  of  the 
section  and  refuse  to  come? — Yes;  the  ryot  is 
very  likely  to  do  so.  But  in  Backergunge,  when 
I  was  there  as  deputy  collector,  there  were  9,000 
summary  suits  instituted  every  year  under  the  old 
law ;  most  of  these  suits  were  amicable  ones  be- 
tween the  zemindar  and  ryot  to  enable  the  ryot 
to  deposit  the  money  in  court,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  collector's  receipt  that  his  rent  lias  been  jiaid. 
And  the  present  law  will,  1  think,  have  the  same 
effect  throughout  the  country  ;  the  tenants  prefer 


doubtedly  it  has,  and, 
probable  that,  in  the 


moreover,  I  think  it  very 
district  of  Kishnaghur 
(although  I  have  not  visited  that  district  lately), 
if  the  ryots  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 
rights  secured  to  them  by  this  law,  that  know- 


paying  through  the  collector  to  paying  direct  to    ledge  might  bo  sufficient  to  account  for  their 


the  zemindar  or  his  naib. 

2599.  Then  are  we  to  understand  that  in  other 
districts  the  average  number  of  summary  suite  is 
much  less? — Yes;  except  inJessore,  where  there 
were  about  3,000.  It  must  be  remarked  that  the 
majority  or  body  of  the  tenants  in  Bengal  pay 
their  rents  according  to  histibundi  on  fixed  days ; 
it  is  comparatively  but  a  few  who  have  summary 
processes  to  force  them  to  pay. 

2600.  Then  you  do  not  think  that  the  other 
provisions  of  Act  X.  would  have  been  sufficient 
for  the  security  and  rights  of  the  tenantry,  unless 
this  Section  XI.  had  formed  part  of  the  Act? — 
I  think  it  would  have  rendered  the  Act  incom- 
plete. 

2601.  Then  if  zemindars  should  be  called  on 
to  furnish  supplies  or  means  of  transport  on 
account  of  Government,  can  they  rely  on  being 
able  to  send  a  single  servant  into  any  village 
where  there  is  the  least  ill  feeling  between  them- 
selves and  the  ryots,  in  order  to  effect  this 
object  ? — I  believe  that  this  is  the  only  instance 
in  which  a  zemindar  can  plead  that  the  section 
alluded  to  interferes  with  the  performance  of  his 
duty.  And  1  think  that  improved  commissariat 
arrangements  would  enable  the  Government  to 
dispense  with  that  aid  ;  aud  I  further  think  that 
the  power  of  summoning  tenants  has  been  so 


recent  excitement  and  resistance  to  the  planters. 

2606.  Which  part  of  the  new  law  do  you  con- 
sider most  likely  to  have  produced  that  effect  ? — 
Section  IV.  to  XI.  inclusive,  i.e.  the  sections 
relating  to  the  right  of  occupancy  after  a  certain 
period  at  fixed  reuts,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the 
power  to  compel  attendance  for  the  adjustment 
of  accounts. 

2C07.  Air.  Fergusson.]  From  your  former  ex- 
perience of  indigo  districts,  do  you  consider  that 
the  planters  used  or  abused  the  powers  which 
existed  under  the  old  law  of  altering  rents  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  indigo  cultivation  and  com- 
pelling attendance  .' — The  chief  object  of  a  planter 
in  acquiring  zemindary  ilaka  was  to  make  use  of 
the  power  of  summoning  ryots  to  increase  his 
indigo  cultivation ;  but  I  do  not  think  he  used 
that  power,  in  mv  time,  to  enhance  rents ;  in 
those  days  he  seldom  tried  to  enhance  rents  at 
all.  I  am  told  the  planters  of  the  present  day 
measure  lands,  and  re-assess  ryots'  holdings  at  a 
profit  to  themselves  as  well  as  extend  indigo 
cultivation. 

2608.  Mr.  Temple.]  Then  you  apprehend  that 
in  future  a  planter  holding  absolute  proprietor- 
ship or  putni  tenures  or  ijara  leases,  will  have 
more  difficulty  than  heretofore  in  dealing  with  his 
ryots? — Undoubtedly  he  will;  moreover,  I  think 


sly  abused,  that  Government  should  forego    that  the  planter  will  have  to  change  his  tactics, 

and  to  rely  not  merely  on  the  possession  of  the 
superior  tenures,  but  to  buy  up  the  sub-tenures, 
and  cultivate  nij  more  extensively,  unless  the 
cultivation  of  indigo  is  made  more  profitable  to 
the  ryots. 

u  3  2609.  President] 


it  aid,  rather  than  revive  the  old  law. 
2602.  Were  you  aware,  when  in  J essore,  of  an 
increase  in  date  cultivation ;  and  could  you  say 
to  whom  that  was  due  ? — Yes ;  there  was  a  con- 
siderable increase ;  and  it  was  due  to  the  actual 
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i860. 


Mr.  2609.  President.]  Are  you  aware  of  any  other 

J.H.Reihf.  gygtem  of  advance*  of  growing  crops  in  the 
Mofussil  parallel  to  that  of  indigo,  or  of  any  other 
system  of  advances  at  all  ? — None  parallel  to  that 
of  indigo ;  the  rice  merchant  lends  money  at  cer- 
tain times  of  the  year,  and  takes  his  return  in 
kind.  He  also  lends  money,  and  takes  it  in 
grain  at  the  market  rate.  The  rice  merchant 
fixes  the  rate  at  which  the  grain  should  be 
returned  to  him ;  generally  50  per  cent,  on  the 
money  lent.  For  instance ;  supposing  the  ma- 
hajan lends  a  ryot  one  rupee,  and  the  market 
value  of  rice  is  a  nuiee  a  maund,  the  ryot  engages 
to  return  a  matiud  and  a  half;  at  the  present 
profitable  prices  for  rice  the  ryots  do  not  object 
to  the  50  per  cent,  return. 

2610.  Mr.  Sale.]  Generally  speaking,  do  you 
believe  that  the  ryots  fulfil  their  engagements 
with  the  mufwjanx?— Generally  speaking  I 
believe  they  do.  The  mahajan  seldom  complaius. 
For  the  last  two  years  1  have  had  the  manage- 
ment of  a  large  estate  belonging  to  Government, 
which  yields  a  lac  and  2.5,000  rupees  rent ;  the 
staple  crop  of  which  is  rice.  The  mahajans  come 
in  every  year  at  harvest  time,  and  take  away  the 
value  of  the  money  advanced  to  the  ryots  with- 
out any  disputes.  I  have  known  of  instances  of 
the  mahajans  and  ryot.s  coming  to  me  or  the 
-tahsildnr,  and  the  mahajan  has  paid  up  the 
ryot's  rcut ;  receiving  the  value  of-liis  money 
lent  in  kind,  and  also  rice  at  the  market  rate  for 
the  amount  he  has  paid  rent  as  for  the  ryot. 

261 1.  J 'resident.]  Is  not  the  market  rate  at  the 
time  of  harvest  generally  lower  than  at  those  times 
of  the  year  when  ihe  ryot  usually  borrows? — 
Yes;  it  is  lower.  The  mahajan  lends  money  in 
the  month  of  September  and  receives  his  returns 
in  December  and  January. 

2612.  Then,  practically,  may  it  not  be  the  case 
that  the  interest  is  not  ,10  percent? — Taking  the 
variations  of  the  market  prices  into  consideration, 
it  does  not  amount  to  quite  50  per  cent. 

2613.  Docs  the  mahajan  find  it  necessary  to 
exercise  any  supervision  over  the  cultivation  of 


the  land? — Xo;  the  ryot  cultivates  at  hi*  ova 
pleasure. 

2614.  Mr.  Temple.']  It  has  been  stated  ia 
evidence  that  mahajans  or  their  f/oma»htas  are 
sometimes  seen  about  the  fields  looking  after  the 
en>ps;  have  you  ever  seen  them? — No;  I  have 
never  seen  or  heard  of  such  a  practice  ;  the  only 
case  in  which  I  can  conceive  it  possible  is,  where 
the  mahajan  and  cultivator  reside  in  the  sane 
village. 

2015.  Then,  on  the  whole,  do  you  consider  tact 
the  evasion  of  contracts  by  the  ryot  proceeda 
from  any  general  dishonesty  of  character  or  from 
particular  causes  ? — The  evasion  arises  from  a 
sense  of  the  unprofitableness  of  the  indigo  crop 
and  not  from  any  general  dishonesty  of  character. 

2616.  On  the  whole,  from  vour  knowledge  of 
ryots  as  a  class,  do  you  consider  them  inclined  to 
act  with  tolerable  honesty  up  to  contracts  in  the 
profits  of  which  they  have  a  share? — That  cer- 
tainly depends  on  the  profit*.  If  the  contract  be 
unprofitable  nothing  will  prevent  thcra  from 
evading  it ;  but  if  it  be  tolerably  profitable  they 
will  act  up  to  their  engagement.  As  cultivators 
I  consider  them  tolerably  honest. 

2617.  Mr.  Sale."]  In  fact,  you  believe  the 
contract  entered  into  between  the  mahajan  and 
ryot  is  generally  profitable  to  both  jarticsl— 

2618.  J  President.]  Is  not  the  relation  between 
mahajan  and  ryot  one  of  this  kind  ;  that  if  the 
ryot  borrows  in  grain,  or  money,  as  be  nay 
choose,  and  that  the  mahajan  finds  it  profitable 
to  accumulate  large  stores  of  gram  to  sell  or  to 
lend  ;  and  not  that  the  mahajan  gives  out  ad- 
vances, with  anv  view  to  speculation  or  improving 
agriculture?-— The  mahajan's  is  simply  a  matter 
of  business  or  trade ;  there  is  no  question  of 
agriculture  l>etweeu  him  and  the  ryots. 

2619.  1*  it  necessary  to  make  advances  for 
most  kinds  of  work  in  the  Mofussil;  for  instance, 
to  bum  a  lac  of  bricks  or  to  build  a  house*— 
The  svstem  of  advances  prevails  extensively  ia 
the  Mofussil. 

[Commission  adjourned  at  6  r.  M. 
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Mr.  Charles  Hollings,  Sub-Deputy  Opium  Agent  of  Gya,  called  in;  and  Examined  on  oath. 


2620.  President.']  Will  you  state  to  the  Com- 
mission the  other  districts,  or  parts  of  districts, 
m  which  you  have  had  experience  in  opium  or  in 
other  departments? — I  served  for  two  years  in 
the  Customs  department,  and  since  1838  1  liave 
served  in  the  opium  department  in  the  Monghjrr 
district  and  the  whole  district  of  Behar.  Gya 
was  subdivided  in  1848,  and  I  have  been  a  deputy 
magistrate  since  1857. 


2621.  Do  you  wish  to  file  the  letter  and  state- 
ments now  laid  on  the  table  as  part  of  your  evi- 
dence ? — Yes ;  I  adhere  to  those  statement*. 

2622.  On  what  terms  are  agreement*  usually 
entered  into  ? — In  the  cultivation  of  poppy •  **" 
gagements  are  invariably  confined  to  one  year; 
but  on  occasions  when  assistance  is  afforded  to 
the  rvots,  to  enable  them  to  sink  wells  fa  ,n* 

of  irrigation,  separate  engagement^ 
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entered  into,  for  periods  not  exceeding  three 
years  ;  for  example,  if  a  kJtatadar  had  engaged  to 
cultivate  a  given  quantity  of  land  with  poppy, 
and  was  desirous  of  receiving  aid  for  improving 
his  means  of  irrigation,  lie  would,  in  addition  to 
his  engagement  to  cultivate  |*>ppy,  separately 
engage  to  dig  a  well,  or  as  the  iwc  might  be,  and 
would  furnish  separate  security  for  fulfilment  of 
the  terms  of  contract. 

2623.  Arc  the  contractu  engrossed  on  stamped 
paper  ? — No  ;  like  all  engagements  of  assamis 
with  Government,  they  are  executed  upon  plain 
paper. 

2624.  Are  they  renewed  every  year,  and  in 
whose  presence  are  they  signed  ? — They  are 
annually  reuewed  in  the  presence  of  the  Sub- 
Deputy  Opium  Agent,  or  his  Euro|>e.an  assistants. 
There  are  native  assistants  to  ail  the  district 
cutcherries,  but  they  arc  not  competent  to  attest 
the  conclusion  of  engagements,  or  to  witness  the 
payments  on  account  of  advances  or  otherwise. 

2625.  Could  you  state  about  what  time  ryots 
annually  renew  their  engagements  at  the  Sudder 
Koati  of  Gya,  what  time  it  took  to  fill  up  and 
renew  the  engagements,  aud  from  what  distanced 
the  cultivators  came? — The  number  of  cultivators, 
for  the  five  vears  ending  in  1857-58,  was  from 
67,752  to  81,331.  There  arc  individual  culti- 
vators, and  the  number  of  khatadars  arc  about 
one-eighth  to  a  tenth  of  that  body  ;  ».  c,  one 
khatadar  engages  for  nine  assamis  and  himself, 
and  the  assamis  are  at  liberty  to  change  the 
khatadar  at  the  commencement  of  any  season. 
The  written  engagement  is  made  with  the  kha- 
tadar, and  it  contains  in  detail  the  names  of  the 
several  assamis,  and  the  quantity  of  land  each 
undertakes  to  cultivate.  The  khatadars  always 
ascertain  the  quantity  of  land  each  is  willing  to 
cultivate  with  poppy,  and,  according  to  his  ar- 
rangement with  them,  he  engages  with  the  Go- 
vernment. The  engagements  arc  lithographed, 
of  which  I  file  a  sample.  [// 'itness  here  filrd  the 
ikrarnama  oj  HiramunJ]  As  regards  time,  the 
engagements  arc  taken  in  August  or  September, 
and  are  generally  completed  within  a  month,  the 
khatadars  being  previously  summoned  to  appear, 
on  fixed  dates,  according  to  subdivisions  of  zillahs, 
each  zilladar  having  directions  to  produce  the 
body  of  his  khatadars  on  the  appointetl  day.  The 
zilladar  is  a  distinct  officer,  who  has  charge  of 
from  100  to  300  villages,  lying  contiguous  to  each 
other  and  convenient  for  inspection.  With  his 
aid  all  the  Mofussil  operations  with  khatadart 
are  conducted ;  he  is  present  at  the  engagements, 
at  the  measurement  of  lands,  at  forming  the 
taidad  or  estimate  of  produce,  at  the  delivery  of 
opium,  at  the  weighments  and  the  adjustment  of 
the  accounts,  and  at  the  close  of  the  season's 
operations.  Shortly  before  the  commencement 
of  any  operations,  notice  is  served  upon  the  zilla- 
dars,  and  circulated  by  them  amongst  the  khata- 
dars, so  that  the  latter  may  be  duly  informed  of 
the  date  appointed  for  the  transaction  of  the 
business  of  each,  and  be  saved  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  unnecessary  delay  at  the  opium  Sudder 
cutcherry,  as  well  the  detention  of  poppy  growers 
from  their  other  occupations.  As  regards  dis- 
tance, most  of  the  khatadars  have  to  come  from 
comparatively  a  small  circle  (say  within  50  miles) ; 
but  there  are  outlying  portions,  as  in  pergunnah 
Kurruckdea  in  Hazaribagh,  and  some  of  the 
southernmost  portions  of  the  Shcrgotty  pergun- 
nah. They  come  from  greater  distances ;  pro- 
bably the  farthest  come  from  not  less  than  80 
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regard  to  withholding  for  a  time,  in  doubtful 
cases,  any  portion  of  the  advances,  instead  of 


miles.    The  average  would  be  about  30  miles,      Air.  C. 
and  the  nearest  are  within  the  station,  and  are 
only  separated  from  the  factory  by  a  hedge.  I 
have  stated  in  my  letter  that  the  engagements  >  ;  t 

are  executed  in  presence  of  the  engaging  k/iata-  x%£Qm 
dars,  and  any  number  of  their  ryot*  who  choose 
to  accompany  them,  in  the  presence  of  two  sub- 
scribing wituesses,  and  of  the  ffumtuhtus  aud  amla 
of  the  several  kootis  ;  and  the  engagements  are 
executed  within  the  premises  of  the  opium  fac- 
tory, where  the  sub-deputy  and  assistant  sub- 
dejwity  agent?  are  also  assisting  in  the  same 
transaction  ;  »'.  e.,  by  receiving  the  khatadars 
as  the  several  engagements  are  completed,  and 
hearing  them  attest  the  quantity  of  land  each 
engages  for,  and  the  amount  of  advances  received 
ou  that  behalf,  the  advances  being  always  in  the 
khatadar's  hands  at  the  time  that  he  acknow- 
ledges receipt  for  the  same  ;  and  occasionally  the 
amount  paid  to  any  of  them  w  recounted  before 
the  sub-deputy,  agent,  or  his  assistant,  whenever 
it  is  thought  necessary,  aud  a  hath-chitti,  or  license, 
is  granted  to  the  khatadar,  of  which  I  file  a 
copy.  [  ft'itnrss  hereJiUd  a  hath-chitti of  khatadar 
I/iramuu.l  On  the  hath-chitti  is  inscribed  the 
name  of  the  engaging  khatadar,  and  the  names 
of  the  several  assamis  for  whom  he  undertakes 
the  cultivation  of  poppy,  the  quantity  of  land 
which  each  khatadar  or  assami  engages  to  culti- 
vate, and  the  proportion  of  advance  payable  on 
the  cultivation  of  each.  The  khatadar  is  not 
bound,  in  all  instances,  immediately  to  pay  to  the 
assami  the  full  amount  of  advances  received  in 
his  name,  but  may  exercise  a  discretion  with 
dding  fi 
>n  of  th 

giving  it  at  once  ;  but  after  a  lapse  of  sufficient 
time  to  ascertain  whether  the  assami  is  willing 
and  capable  of  cultivating  with  such  effect  as  to 
realise  the  whole  advance,  the  khatadar  is  bound 
to  pay  the  sum  to  the  assami  or  to  restore  it  to 
the  factory. 

2626.  Will  you  state  to  the  Commission  the 
general  system  of  advances  and  payments  ? — 
Upon  the  completion  of  engagements  ami  the 
grant  of  licenses  to  the  khatadar,  a  first  advance, 
at  the  rate  of  four  rupees  a  becgah,  is  given. 
Subsequently,  after  the  lands  have  been  sown 
and  the  existence  of  the  cultivation  has  been  as- 
certained, a  second  advance,  at  the  same  rate,  is 
made,  and  afterwards  a  third,  also  at  the  same 
rate,  about  the  period  when  the  estimated  pro- 
duce of  the  season  has  been  ascertained  ;  but  the 
second  and  third  advances  are  always  withheld 
in  cases  when  the  state  of  the  cultivation  makes 
it  prudent  to  withhold  them.  After  the  taidad 
is  completed,  a  further  payment  is  made  at  the 
weighment,  after  the  opium  has  been  delivered, 
at  certain  fixed  rates,  upon  the  quantity  ascer- 
tained at  the  scales.  Mo  further  payment  is  then 
made  until  receipts  from  the  Sudder  factory  at 
Patua  enable  us  to  decide  the  exact  sum  due  to 
everybody.  As  soon  as  the  Sudder  factory's 
receipts  reach  the  district  officers,  the  calculations 
are  made,  a  balance  is  struck,  and  the  payment 
made  ;  but  at  any  period  of  the  season,  if  there 
should  be  no  expectation  of  realising  the  advances 
from  the  value  of  opium  delivered,  measures  are 
taken  to  recover  in  cash  whatever  sum  is  likely 
to  be  due.  The  measures  taken  are  a  demand 
upon  the  khatadar  or  upon  his  security.  The 
securities  are  generally  one  khatadar  for  another ; 
in  some  cases,  the  landholder,  or  thikadar,  is 
euretv. 

u  4  2627.  As 
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2627.  As  these  forms  are  lithographed,  and 
only  require  to  be  filled  up,  how  many,  on  an 
average,  could  you  clear  oft'  in  a  day  ? — From 
800  to  1,000 ;  1.  c,  if  I  had  a  sufficient  number 
of  mohurrirs  to  assist  me.  There  are  three 
mohurrirs  attached  to  each  kooti,  and  during  the 
engagement  season  we  arc  assisted  by  two  or 
three  more,  who  are  not  regularly  employed, 
and  are  not  paid  for  that  time,  but  who  are  em- 
ployed on  the  wcighmcnt,  when  a  regular  extra 
establishment  is  employed.  My  own  operations 
do  not  extend  to  more  than  400  or  500  khattas 
and  their  counterparts,  within  a  day. 

2628.  In  how  many  places  lor  the  whole  of 
the  Behar  district  can  these  agreements  be  filled 
up?  —  In  only  one  place,  i.  e.,  in  Gya,  where 
they  are  filled  up  for  the  cultivation  in  the  Gya 
subdivision,  and  the  subdivision  of  Tehta,  both 
in  the  district  of  Bchar.  There  are  two  offices 
in  the  Sudder  station,  one  for  the  subdivision  of 
Gya,  under  my  supcrintendance,  and  one  for  the 
subdivision  of  Tehta,  and  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  Mr.  G.  W.  Brown. 

2629.  Mr.  Sale]  Is  the  security  given  by 
the  khatadars  merely  a  personal  security? — Only 
personal. 

2630.  On  the  demanding  repayments  from 
doubtful  khatadars  who  would  refuse  to  pay,  do 
you  proceed  to  sue  them  in  the  civil  courts,  or  what 
other  proceedings  would  you  adopt  for  the 
recovery  of  those  balances? — I  have  never  had 
occasion  to  proceed  by  any  process,  save  that  of 
making  a  simple  demand;  and  under  the  regu- 
lations we  have  a  power,  under  sanction  of  the 
Board  of  Revenue,  to  recover  the  balances  from 
the  property  of  the  khatadar. 

2631.  President."]  Is  any  system  of  touting  or 
canvassing  for  cultivation  cither  openly  per- 
mitted or  tacitly  winked  at  by  the  authorities  ? — 
All  the  members  of  the  department  are  constantly 
engaged  in  using  their  best  endeavours  to  extend 
the  cultivation,  with  the  consent  of  the  parties 
engaging;  and  everything  in  the  way  of  fair 
inducement  or  persuasion  Is  not  only  permitted 
but  encouraged. 

2632.  Are  the  zilladars  allowed  to  take  part 
in  this,  and  rewarded  for  bringing  in  additional 
cultivation  ?— Yes ;  they  arc  always  encouraged 
to  take  part  in  it,  but  they  are  not  rewarded. 
It  has  hcen  sometimes  mooted  whether  zilladars 
should  not  receive  commission  for  extended  cul- 
tivation and  produce ;  but  this  has  never  been 
sanctioned. 

2633.  Mr.  Temple.]  Are  they  considered  good 
and  efficient  men,  in  projwrtion  to  the  number  of 
men  they  bring  in? — Certainly,  thev  would  be 
considered  good  and  efficient  men  if"  they  could 
extend  the  voluntary  cultivation  within  their 
beats. 

2634.  Mr.  Sale.]  Generally  speaking,  is  much 
tact  or  skill  required  on  the  part  of  the  zilladars 
to  bring  in  cultivation? — Certainly;  there  are 
no  persons  in  the  department  whose  skill  and  tact 
is  more  valued. 

2635.  President]  What  sort  of  men,  and  of 
what  rank  in  life,  are  the  generality  of  your 
khatadars? — The  khatadars  are  a  large  number 
and  include  a  great  variety  of  people ;  some  are 
shareholders  in  the  leases  of  villages,  some  of 
them  arc  proprietors  of  villages,  and  some  of  them 
are  simple  tillers  of  the  soil,  chosen  from  the 
same  class  of  people  whom  they  represent. 

2636.  Mr.  Sale.]  Do  you  think  it  often  happens 
that  a  kliatadar  makes  a  profit  on  the  cultivation 


or  on  the  contract,  when  the  assamis  do  not?— 
Yes ;  because  the  khatadar  has  always  a  separate 
account  as  well  as  a  joint  one ;  and  his  own  fields 
might  be  perfectly  well  cultivated,  whereas  those 
of  the  assamis,  under  less  favourable  circum- 
stances, might  be  unproductive.  Each  man  cul- 
tivates his  own  plot  for  his  own  benefit  and 
behoof,  although  the  khatadar  takes  and  renders 
an  account  for  himself  and  all  others  concerned 
with  the  agents  of  the  Government;  he  has  an 
account  with  each  of  the  assamis,  which  be 
renders  to  them,  and  the  principal  elements  for 
adjusting  that  account  arc  obtained  from  the 
records  of  the  department  On  the  other  hand, 
an  assami  may  cultivate  his  fields  successfully, 
when  the  khatadar,  by  the  effects  of  a  hail  gtorm 
or  some  accident,  mav  lose  his  crop. 

2637.  In  the  latter  case,  what  would  be  the 
result  to  the  assami ;  would  the  khatadar  allow 
him  the  full  advantage  of  his  superior  cultivation? 
— Yes ;  and  if  the  khatadar  did  not,  the  assami 
would  have  his  remedy  by  appealing  to  the 
cutcherry. 

2638.  'President.]  Then,  docs  the  sub-agent 
adjust  the  accounts  merely  with  the  khatadar, 
leaving  him  to  settle  matters  with  the  assamis, 
or  does  the  sub-agent  go  minutely  into  each 
assamis  accounts? — The  accounts  arc  annually 
settled  with  the  khatadar,  but  all  the  important 
details  connected  with  the  cultivation  of  each 
assami  are  also  furnished  to  him  by  the  sub- 
deputy  agent.  In  the  hath-chitti  or  license  is 
entered  the  quantity  of  land  engaged  for  by  each 
assami.  At  the  measurements  and  at  the  taidad 
or  estimate,  the  quantity  of  land  actually  cul- 
tivated, and  the  estimated  produce  of  it,  are 
recorded  with  the  details  of  assamis.  So,  like- 
wise, with  the  weighmcnt,  the  opium  delivered 
by  each  assami  is  registered  in  the  office,  and 
entered  in  detail  in  the  receipt  given  to  the 
khatadars.  Then,  at  the  final  adjustment  at  the 
close  of  the  season,  when  the  khatadars  receive 
their  final  account,  or  pay  or  receive  whatever 
may  be  due;  they  are  also  furnished  with  a 
memorandum,  of  which  I  file  a  form,  showing 
the  quantity  of  opium  delivered  by  each  assami, 
the  rate  at  which  it  is  paid  for,  and  the  total 
value  in  money ;  this  value  forms  the  basis  of 
adjustment  of  accounts  between  khatadars  and 
assamis. 

2639.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  What  remuneration  does 
the  khatadar  receive  for  his  trouble,  responsi- 
bility, and  for  acting  as  representative  for  the 
assamis? — He  receives  from  the  Government 
commission  at  one  rupee  a  maund  for  every 
maund  delivered  into  the  factory,  and  he  receives 
from  the  assamis  a  maintenance  allowance  for 
each  time  he  goes  to  and  fro  from  the  factory  on 
business.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  remune- 
ration that  the  khatadar  receives. 

2640.  President]   How  many  times  in  this 
year  does  the  khatadar  have  to  go  to  the  factory, 
on  an  average  ? — About  four  or  five  times  a  year, 
five  times  in  every  season,  when  the  full  number 
of  advances  is  given;  but,  sometimes,  in  con- 
sequence of  unsuitable  weather  and  unfavourable 
prospects,  the  third  advance  would  be  withheld, 
then  the  number  of  visits  of  the  khatadar  would 
be  reduced  to  four,  as  follows :  for  the  first  and 
second  advances  for  the  opium  wcighment,  and 
for  the  final  adjustment  of  accounts ;  in  the  dis- 
tricts of  Gya  they  are  reduced  to  three,  because 
the  final  adjustment  of  one  year  and  the  first 
advances  of  the  next,  arc  made  together,  the 
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documents  and  books  being,  however,  all  kept 
separate. 

2641.  Mr.  Sale.]  Could  you  state  what  propor- 
tion of  the  hhatadars  would,  in  an  ordinary  reason, 
receive  more  than  first  and  second  advance!*  ? — 
I  am  not  prepared  to  state  it  exactly,  but  I  should 
say,  90  per  cent. 

2642.  President.']  You  have  stated  in  the  ap- 
pendix to  your  letter,  that  the  average  of  culti- 
vation per  man  is  about  12  to  13  cottahs,  or  rather 
more ;  what  is  the  measurement  of  the  opium 
beegah  ? — We  use  the  same  standard  as  is  used 
in  revenue  operations  by  Government.  Our 
Bchar  standard  is  about  one-half  to  the  acre. 
Poppy  lands  are  always  measured  by  poles  of 
five  and  half  hand,  and  20  of  these  go  to  a  eottah. 

2643.  Arc  you  aware  of  any  distinction  be- 
tween this  standard  and  between  any  zemindary 
or  local  standard,  i.e.,  any  pergunnuh  standard 
and  measurement? — Yes,  there  are  local  dif- 
ferences, sometimes  extending  to  seven  and  a 
half  hands  to  the  pole,  within  the  limit  of  Behar 
proper.  In  Kurruckdca  the  luggi,  or  jiole,  is 
still  more  variable,  being  sometimes  as  much  as 
nine  haths. 

2644.  Do  you  mean  us  to  understand  that  the 
difference  in  the  local  standard  is  always  a  differ- 
ence in  excess  ;  or  are  you  aware  of  any  instances 
when  it  falls  short  of  the  Government  standard  ? 
— To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  the  difference  is 
always  one  of  excess  ;  I  am  not  aware  of  the  dif- 
ference being  one  of  deficiency. 

2645.  Do  you  find  it  necessary  to  select  the 
lands  suited  for  the  poppy,  and  to'  supervise  the 
cultivation  ? — Certainly,  we  always  endeavour  to 
secure  the  best  lands  for  poppy  cultivation;  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  lands  now  under  poppy  culti- 
vation have  been  so  for  many  years,  and  selection 
therefore  now  is  generally  only  necessary  in  the 
case  of  lands  newly  engaged.  There  is  a  general 
supervision  to  the  extent  of  its  being  measured  as 
Boon  as  practicable,  after  engagements  have  been 
entered  into,  and  visited  occasionally  by  all  the 
members  of  the  department,  from  the  zilladars  to 
the  sub-agent;  but  it  is  always  an  object  of  great 
Consideration  to  avoid,  as  much  as  jsissible,  vexa- 
tious interference  with  the  field  operations  of  the 
assamis,  who  may  be  much  better  left,  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  own  interest,  to  cultivate  to  the 
best  of  their  ability,  skill,  and  means  ;  supervi- 
sion, if  carried  unreasonably  far,  would  cause  a 
distaste  to  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  that  would 
defeat  its  own  object. 

2646.  Do  you  insist  on  any  rotation  of  crops  ? 
— We  have  no  power  to  do  that.  The  only 
means  by  which  we  control  the  rotation  is  by  • 
recommending  the  assamis  to  sow  such  interme- 
diate crops  as  will  take  least  out  of  the  land  dur- 
ing the  interval  the  poppy  is  off  it,  but  if  their 
disposition  is  to  sow  other  crops  we  cannot  inter- 
fere. The  crop  which  in  point  of  fact  is  gene- 
rally sown  intermediately  with  opium,  is  Murroa, 
a  bread  grain  grown  by  the  agriculturists  for  their 
own  consumption,  and  Indian  corn,  not  the 
American  maize,  but  another  kind. 

2647.  Mr.  Ferpysson.]  Then  do  the  assamis  try 
to  put  you  off  with  their  second  best  land? — No, 
I  don't  think  so.  The  majority  of  them  certainly 
enter  into  engagements  with  the  intention  of 
working  them  out  fairly  for  their  own  profit,  and 
from  considerations  of  self-interest  they  would 
give  the  most  suitable  land. 

2648.  What  time  generally  elapses  between 
the  sowing  of  the  poppy  and  the  gathering  of 
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opium  ?— From  October  to  March,  say  about  six 
months. 

2649.  President.^  In  October  is  any  other  kind 
of  cultivation  there  going  on  besides  opium  ? — 
Yes,  all  the  rabbi crops  are  then  being  grown,  i.  e. 
wheat,  barley,  and  gram,  &e. 

2650.  Do  you  take  auy  measures  to  see  that 
the  land  devoted  for  the  poppy,  should  be  sown 
previous  to  other  lands? — Certainly  not.  They 
sow  according  to  their  own  convenience.  Pro- 
vided that  our  crop  be  sown  within  a  reasonable 
time,  such  for  instance  as  from  the  beginning  of 
October  to  the  middle  of  November,  we  are  quite 
satisfied.  When  hhatadars  or  assamis  cultivate  any 
considerable  quantity  of  poppy  they  sow  the  fields 
successively,  poos  to  give  them  an  "economical  use 
of  their  labour  and  other  appliances  for  cultiva- 
tion. 

2651.  Mr.  Fergmson.]  Then  the  sowing  of  the 
poppy  does  not  depend  u|>on  the  weather,  but 
can  be  effected  at  any  time  within  six  weeks  or 
two  months,  with  an  equal  chance  of  a  successful 
result? — Yes,  except  if  the  weather  is  unusually 
hot,  when  the  germination  of  the  seed  will  be 
weakened.  It  is  of  more  importance  that  small 
plots  of  poppy  land  should  be  sown  in  due  suc- 
cession by  aiil  of  irrigation,  than  that  advantage 
be  taken  of  an  accidental  fall  of  rain. 

2652.  Hut  supposiug  the  sowing  is  not  effected, 
what  measures  arc  taken  to  remedy  the  neglect  ? 
As  a  matter  of  routine  the  zilladar  reports  any 
failure  in  the  sowings  to  the  gomashta  of  his 
hooti,  who  deputes  a  burkundaz  or  special  mes- 
senger, to  call  upon  the  hhatadar  to  make  good 
the  full  amount  of  his  engagement  to  cultivate, 
and  in  case  of  the  continued  recusancy  of  the 
hhatadar,  or  his  inability  to  fulfil  his  agreement, 
a  report  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case  is  made 
by  the  gomashta  to  the  sub-agent,  who  generally 
orders  the  portion  of  the  advances  corresponding 
with  the  deficiency  of  cultivation  to  be  recovered 
in  cash.  In  cases'  of  fraud  and  misconduct  on  the 
part  of  the  hhatadar,  he  is  liable  to  prosecution 
under  Act  XIII.  of  1857  ;  but  this  course  is  very 
rarely  adopted  ;  individually  1  always  carefully 
avoid  it,  for  1  consider  that  more  injury  is  done 
to  the  interests  that  I  am  employed  to  care  for  by 
the  exercise  of  severity  than  by  indulgent  pro- 
ceedings. A  hundred  hhatadars  or  assamis  might 
be  alarmed  by  a  single  case  of  imprisonment,  of 
the  merits  of  which  they  were  not  fullv  informed, 
and  the  cultivators  would  thereby  be  driven  from 
the  factory.  The  immediate  recovery  of  advances 
paid  for  the  cultivation  that  is  not  executed,  pre- 
vents pecuniary  loss  to  Government,  and  it  is  a 
great  object  to  secure  the  good  will  of  the  com- 
munity at  large. 

2653.  President.]  Will  you  give  us  an  average 
stntemcut  of  the  cost  of  cultivation  of  a  bcegah 
of  jioppy  ? — I  here  put  in  two  statements ;  one 
rcfewing  to  a  large  class  of  cultivators  who  pay 
highly  for  the  best  land,  employ  the  best  means 
of  culture,  and  reap  the  best  produce.  The  other 
applies  to  a  still  more  numerous  class,  who  are 
also  industrious  and  well  to-do,  but  whose  advan- 
tages of  soil  and  means  of  improvement  are  not 
equal  to  those  possessed  by  the  first-class.  The 
produce  in  both  these  cases  is  considerably  above 
the  average  produce  of  any  district,  but  both 
statements  are  founded  upon  facts,  and,  as  far  as 
I  am  capable  of  judging,  they  represent  the  pro- 
fits derived  by  a  large  number  of  the  opium  cul- 
tivators. There  arc  some  growers  of  the  poppy 
who  from  want  of  familiarity  with  its  culture  and 
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— To  the  poppy  only  ;  but  all  these  operatic 
are  estimated  at  a  "fully  remunerative  rate 


treatment,  derive  no  profit  at  all.  In  a  great 
mass  of  cultivator*  there  arc  also  many  who  from 
idleness  and  neglect  fail  to  derive  as  much  bene- 
fit as  they  might  from  an  article  of  agricultural 
produce,  which  required  much  care  and  attention 
for  it.*  proper  development.  The  two  statements 
that  I  nave  submitted  to  the  Commission,  com- 
prise the  expense  and  returns  for  the  double  crop 
grown  on  poppv  lands  for  the  whole  year,  viz., 
for  the  intermediate  crop  as  well  as  the  poppy. 

2654.  Does  the  ploughing,  watering,  and  weed- 
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labour,  so  that  people  employing  themselves  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  poppy,  derive  an  equal 
advantage  as  if  their  tunc  were  profitably  em- 
ployed at  wages. 

2655.  What  amount  of  cultivation  is  required 
for  the  intermediate  crop  of  murroa  and  garlic  ? 
— The  garlic  is  grown  with  the  poppv.  The 
mumm  requires  a  very  slight  amount  of  cultiva- 
tion, as  it  grows  in  the  rainy  season,  but  the  cul- 
tivation of  it  would  be  much  more  extensive  were 
it  not  for  the  superior  tillage  of  the  poppy  lands. 
The  return  of  murroa  is  calculated,  after  deduct- 
ing the  expense  peculiar  to  it.  We  never  send 
opium  leaves  or  trash  to  Fatna,  on  account  of 
the  great  distance,  and  their  small  value  barely 
remunerating  the  lalnmr  employed  upon  them. 

26.56.  Could  you  state  about  the  least  amount 
which  the  average  of  bad  or  unfortunate  cultiva- 
tors have  to  receive  at  the  end  of  a  season  ? — 
Some  of  the  cultivators  engage  for  very  small 
quantities  of  land  through  their  khatadars,  leas 
even  than  five  cottahs ;  and  if  the  season  were 
unfavourable  and  irrigation  difficult  to  obtain, 
the  produce  would  be  almost  nothing ;  less  than 
a  chittaek,  would  he  the  quantity  which  an  assami 
of  that  description  would  bring. 

26.57.  You  have  stated  that  in  some  cases  you 
refuse  a  third  advance,  and  take  immediate  mea- 
sures to  recover  the  sums  previously  given  ;  does 
it  often  happen  that  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
khatadars  who  have  had  the  third  advance,  are 
found  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  books  ? — No,  be- 
cause the  third  advance  is  not  given  until  the 
time  when  the  produce  can  be  pretty  accurately 
ascertained,  i.  e.,  four-fifths  of  the  produce  are 
already  gathered,  and  an  estimate  of  the  total 
produce  is  made  with  practical  accuracy,  upon 
which  the  third  advances  arc  paid.  Tf  any  fail  ure 
should  have  occurred,  and  the  khatadars  are 
unable  to  sow  poppy  to  cover  the  third  advance, 
they  don't  receive  it. 

2G>8.  Then  you  have  rarely  anything  in  the 
way  of  had  balances  at  the  end  of  the  year? — 
Very  rarely,  indeed  ;  but  on  occasions  of  calami- 
ties, such  as  hailstones  ruining  the  produce,  re- 
mission has  sometimes  been  made  by  Government 
of  irrecoverable  balances. 

2C59.  Suppose  a  defaulter  at  the  end  of  the 
year  were  to  desire  to  continue  his  cultivation 
without  hiR  having  cleared  his  balances,  would  he 
be  allowed  to  do  so? — No;  he  would  pay  his 
balance  before  entering  into  any  new  engage- 
ment. This  is  a  rule  of  the  department.  In 
most  districts  the  adjustment  of  accounts  and 
tbe  renewal  of  contracts  are  made  after  an  in- 
terval of  some  time,  but  in  my  district,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  distances  to  which  some  of 
the  khatadars  have  to  travel  to  transact  the  busi- 
with  the  factory,  they  have  been  allowed  to 


adjust  and  renew  during  the  some  visit,  with  an 
interval  of  a  day  or  two. 

2660.  Mr.  Fergussmu~\  In  your  statement  of  the 
cultivation  of  high  culture,  you  put  down  the  rent 
at  12  rupees  per  beegah,  is  a  similarly  high  rent 
paid  for  any  other  land  in  the  district  ? — The  rent 
of  poppy  land  is  generally  a  sliade  higher  than 
that  of  the  land  of  all  other" produce  except  sugar- 
cane, which  occupies  the  land  for  upwards  of  13 
months. 

2661.  Is  it  the  zemindar  that  exacts  that  hijA 
rent,  and  on  what  terms  do  the  ryots  generally 
hold  ? — The  zemiudar  generally  exacts  higher 
rents  for  the  poppy  lands.  There  arc  several 
kinds  of  tenures.  Some  ryots  hold  by  written 
leases,  but  the  majority  have  a  customary  tenure, 
which,  sooner  than  relinquish,  they  submit  to  a 
moderate  enhancement.  Increased  rent  is  pro- 
hibited by  Regulation  XIII.  of  1816,  section  17, 
but  it  is  practically  obsolete.  This  law  has  been 
partly  re-enacted  in  Act  XIII.  of  1857  with  the 
same  result,  because  the  ryots  who  complain  of 
enhanced  rents  on  account  of  poppy  lands  would 
have  to  prove  the  custom  of  the  pergunna,  and 
that  the  enhanced  rent  demanded  was  not  tie 
pergunna  rate  of  poppy  lands. 

2662.  Then  does  it  not  appear  that  the  zemin- 
dar has  appropriated  a  very  large  proportion  flf 
the  profits  of  poppy  cultivation  ? — I  think  that 
the  proportion  is  not  a  very  large  one,  but  that 
he  has  appropriated  a  portion  is  undoubted. 

2G63.  IJaboo  Chvnder  Mohun  Chatterjec]  What 
is  the  rent  of  land  for  other  crops  ? — It  varies 
from  less  than  a  rupee,  to  in  cases  of  sugar-cane, 
15  rupees ;  some  very  productive  garden  land 
would  yield  as  much. 

2664.  President.']  Have  the  zemindars,  iritb'm 
your  knowledge,  ever  evinced  a  dislike  to  the 
cultivation  of  poppy,  on  account  of  the  above  law, 
or  on  any  other  ground  ? — They  have  sometime* 
evinced  a  dislike,  which  is  generally  traceable  to 
personal  feeling.  I  don't  suppose  that  the  appre- 
hension of  the  law,  above  referred  to,  would  have 
much  effect,  because  it  has  been  practically  in- 
operative, and  the  extension  and  effect  of  poppv 
cultivation  being  to  enhance  and  facilitate  the 
collection  of  rents,  the  zemindars  would  have  an 
interest  in  its  extension,  and  would  naturally 
wish  it. 

2665.  Has  any  such  dislike  ever  impeded  the 
cultivation  of  tbe  poppy,  and  has  it  led  to  dispute* 
with  the  zemindars  and  ryots,  or  officers  of  Go- 
vernment, either  in  or  out  of  court  ? — Such  cases 
are  not  positively  unknown,  but  1  do  not  think 
that  the  distinction  has  been  of  any  consequence. 
Certainly  it  has  never  affected  the  progress  of  the 
business  of  the  department.  Moulavi  Ali  Kurrnn 
at  one  time  was  manager  of  the  late  Baboo 
Mudo  Narain's  estates,  and  he  waa  averse  to  the 
progress  of  the  poppy  cultivation  wherever  he  bad 
influence,  but  the  offer 'of  profit  to  the  n  ot  mf 
more  tempting.  Moulavi  Ali  Kurrim  has  eluded 
justice  since  1857.  Generally  the  zemindar*  are 
ready  to  co-operate  for  the  extension  of  the  poppy 
cultivation  whenever  it  is  found  remunerative. 

2666.  Do  you  and  your  subordinates  gencrallv 
visit  most  of  the  cultivation  during  the  oow 
M'cather? — We  visit  during  tbe  cold  weather  a* 
much  of  the  cultivation  as  wc  can,  but  durinf 
four  months  it  is  not  possible  to  see  more  than  a 
portion  of  it. 

2667.  Is  any  advance  made  in  the  department 
for  opium  leaves  and  trash  ? — Yes,  separate  ad- 
vances are  made  for  leaves  and  trash,  and  separate 
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balances  are  struck  upon  each  after  the  delivery 
of  the  articles,  and  the  balances  arc  embodied  in 
the  general  account  at  the  end  of  the  season.  No 
advances  on  these  account*  are  made  in  the  Gya 
sub-division  for  the  reason  ulrcadv  stated. 

2668.  Are  the  advances  on  wells  kept  separate 
and  cleared  off  in  the  same  way  ? — Yes,  the  well 
advances  are  made  to  t\w  khatadars  u[m\  separate 
engagements  on  conditions  distinct  from  those  of 
opium  advances.  "Well  advances  sometimes  ex- 
tend over  a  period  of  three  years  ;  they  are  paid 
off  by  annual  or  other  instalments  as  may  be 
agreed  upon.  The  zemindar  frequently  remits 
to  the  khatadar  rents  corresponding  to  the  well 
advance*  made  by  the  department,  or  a  portion 
of  them.  For  example,  the  department  grants 
an  advance  of  100  rupees  for  making  a  pucka  well 
repayable  in  three  annual  instalments,  i.e.  30  ru- 
pees in  the  first  year,  30  in  the  second,  and  40 
in  the  third.  The  zemindar  might  in  such  in- 
stances remit  rents  equivalent  to  these  instal- 
ments, or  a  part  of  them. 

266'J.  Mr.  Fergitssnn.']  If  a  cultivator  did  not 
produce  opium  equal  to  the  amount  advanced  to 
Turn,  would  you  realise  this  amount  from  the  kha- 
tadar ? — We  settle  with  the  khatadar  in  the  gross, 
and  require  him  to  square  his  accounts,  but  in 
case  of  his  having  both  to  pay  and  receive  from 
different  axsamis  of  his  khata,  he  would  receive 
assistance  from  the  department  in  adjusting  his 
accounts  with  both,  and  tbe  people  in  balance 
-would  be  induced  to  pay  up  iu  order  that  those 
who  had  to  receive  might  be  satisfied.  It  is 
generally  a  sufficiently  prosperous  business  to 
render  the  adjustment  of  accounts  no  very  diffi- 
cult matter. 

2670.  How  are  the  debtors  to  be  induced  to 
pay  ? — There  is  no  compulsion.  As  far  as  fair 
inducement  goes  we  use  every  means.  The  man 
would  be  sent  for,  would  be  shown  his  balances, 
convinced  of  the  fairness  of  the  demand  against 
him,  called  upon  to  pay,  and  told  that  by  refusing 
he  would  destrov  his  credit  with  the  department, 
and  disqualify  fiimsclf  for  receiving  future  ad- 
vances. And"  if  he  had  any  property  it  would  he 
looked  up,  lest  ulterior  proceedings  might  be  con- 
sidered necessary. 

2671.  Mr.  Ferfjusson.]  Do  you  never  invite 
them  to  stay  in  the  godowu  or  factory  till  their 
accounts  are  settled? — Never. 

2672.  Who  would  have  to  undertake  those 
ulterior  proceedings  against  the  assanti  as  men- 
tioned above.  The  Government  or  the  khatadar? 
— In  the  case  of  the  asxami  being  a  defaulter,  the 
hhatadar  would  ask  for  the  assistance  of  the  de- 

Jtartmeut.  and  the  case  of  balance  would  be  re- 
ferred to  the  opium  agent,  who  would  report  it  to 
the  Board  of  Revenue,  but  I  canuot  say  that  I 
have  ever  had  such  a  case.  The  property  of  the 
defaulter  would  be  attached  at  the  time  the  re- 
ports were  made,  if  there  was  any  property. 

2673.  Mr.  Temple]  Have  such  attachments 
been  frequent ? — No,  very  unfrequent. 

2674.  What  proportion  of  the  ryots,  if  any,  at 
the  close  of  a  season  are  in  debt  to  the  agency  ? — 
Something  very  small.  The  percentage  in  rupees 
on  the  value  of  opium  is  about  three  per  cent. 

2675.  Then  about  what  proportion  of  names 
would  be  struck  off  the  list  annually  ? — None  ; 
they  would  not  be  struck  off  if  they  paid,  and 
«ltimatelv  they  all  pay. 

2676.  Then  do  vou  never  have  to  strike  a  man 
off  for  default  ? — No  ;  never  for  default. 

2677.  Then  do  you  never  strike  him  off  for  any 
72-1. 
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other  cause  ? — Yes  ;  sometimes,  though  rarely,  for 
negligent  cultivation  or  short  cultivation,  for  illicit 
disposal  of  the  op'um,  and  the  like. 

2678.  Is  such  stnkm.r  off  considered  a  punish- 
ment?—  Yes,  in  all  instances  when  the  cultiva- 
tion is  profitable,  as  it  generally  is. 

2679.  Are  all  sums  of  money  whatever  paid  in 
the  presence  of  a  sub-deputy  or  an  European 
sistant  ? — Yes ;  all  sums  of  money,  without  a 
exceptiou. 

2680.  Are  they  all  paid  at  the  Sudder  kooti  of 
Gya,  or  some  at  Tchta? — All  the  payments  con- 
nected with  the  Gya  sub-di vision  are  made  ex- 
clusively at  Gya,  and  some  of  the  payments  con- 
nected with  the  sub-division  are  also  made  at 
Gya,  but  the  opium  weighmcnts  of*  the  sub- 
division are  completed  at  that  place,  and  all 
payments  at  that  time  are  made  there.  During 
the  weigliuicnts,  money  is  sent  out  under  a  guard 
specially  entertained  tor  this  object. 

2681.  About  what  time  does  it  take  you  at  the 
close  of  the  year  to  see  the  accounts  squared,  and 
the  excess  payments  made? — About  a  month, 
from  10  to  3  p.m.  daily.  The  factory  is  a  quad- 
rangular shed,  enclosing  a  courtyard  in  which 
the  khatadar*  and  assistants  arc  admitted,  and 
the  amla  of  the  different  kootis  are  seated  in  the 
surrounding  sheds ;  one  of  these  sheds  is  pre- 
sided over  by  a  sul>-deputy  opium  agent,  aud  the 
other  by  his  assistant  aud  the  nmfuggil  amla, 
namely,  the  yumashtah,  mohurirs,  tnutasuddrrg, 
zilladurs,  ami  burkundazes  are  arranged  on  both 
sides.  The  khatadars,  as  before  mentioned,  are 
received  in  the  order  of  the  beats,  distinguished 
by  the  zilladurs,  those  from  the  greatest  distance 
being  taken  first,  and  so  on.  The  khatadars 
transact  the  business  of  engagement,  and  the 
business  of  advances  and  the  necessary  entries 
connected  therewith  are  noted  in  several  books 
and  documents,  namely,  the  hath-chitti,  ikrar 
noma,  or  agreement,  and  the  kooti  cash  book. 
"Whichever  of  the  factories  has  first  completed 
the  portion  of  work  allotted  for  the  day,  including 
the  payment  of  advances,  comes  first  before  the 
sub-deputy  opium  agent  or  his  assistant,  for  the 
purpose  of  attesting  in  detail  the  payments  that 
have  been  made.  The  cash  book  of  the  factory 
is  laid  before  the  sub-agent,  or  assistant,  and 
each  separate  payment  is  attested  by  his  initials. 
The  khatadars  come  up  in  succession,  and  one 
after  the  other  declare  the  several  amounts  they 
have  received,  the  quantity  of  land  for  which 
they  have  made  engagements,  and  receive  the 
licenses  which  are  counterparts  of  the  engage- 
ments, and  contain  detailed  entries  of  land  en- 
gaged, and  amount  advanced,  corresponding  with 
the  entries  of  the  engagements,  aud  the  entries 
in  the  cash  book.  At  the  time  when  engage- 
ments arc  made  as  above  for  a  new  season  in  the 
Gya  sub-division,  the  adjustments  at  the  final 
close  of  accounts  arc  effected  in  exactly  the  same 
routine,  indeed,  the  khatadars  make  separate  ac- 
knowledgments at  the  same  time  with  regard  to  the 
sums  received  on  the  old  account  and  on  the  new. 

2682.  Could  you  give  us  a  scale  of  the  pay  of 
your  establishment  ? — The  pay  of  the  sub-deputy 
opium  agent  in  Gya  Division  is     Rs.  870   
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Mf.  C.  Rs.  a.  p. 

Boilings.       Two  other,  ditto,  at  8  rupees  each  16  

  Mutasuddee      -       -       -       -  6  —  — 

a8  Jane         Four  Chuprasees,  at  Jts.  3.  8.     -  14  8  - 

18G0.          Duftari   4  -  - 

Swccpcr  -      -      -      -      -  2  

Mofussil  Establishment : 

Gomashtas  of  Kootis  (4)    -       -  40  

One,  ditto  -  -  -  -  30  -  - 
(The  Gomashtas  have  a  commis- 
sion of  Rs.  1.  4.  a  inauiid  on 
the  excess  produce  hoyond  a 
fixed  standard  of  weight,  find 
consistency  which  each  Kooti 
has.) 

One  Mohurir    -       -       -       -      15  -  - 

One,  ditto        -       -       -       -  10  

One  Mustasuddi       -       -       -       8  —  — 
There  arc  80  zilladars  for  my  whole  sub-division, 
and  about  24  burkundazes.    The  zilladars  and 
burkundazes  receive  four  rupees  n  month. 

2683.  Do  you  consider  the  salaries  of  the  native 
establishment,  from  the  native  assistant  down- 
wards, adequate  guarantees  against  the  practice 
of  extortion  or  abuse  ? — I  think  the  yomashtas 
are  sufficiently  remunerated.  The  mohttrrirs  and 
mutasnddis  might,  I  think,  receive  larger  salaries. 
I  would  raise  the  scale  for 

1st  Mohurrir      -       -    25  rupees  a  month. 

2d  ditto,  and  mutasuddi  to  20       „  „ 
The  zilladars  also  are  in  my  opinion  inadequately 
paid ;  I  should  be  glad  to  see  their  salaries  raised 
to  at  least  12,  or  that  is  to  sav,  treble. 

2684.  Mr.  Temple.]  Do  the  ryots  ever  com- 
plain that  the  money  which  is  paid  them  in  your 

f>reseneo  is  subsequently  abstracted  from  them 
>y  the  amla/ — Such  complaints  do  occur,  but 
rarely,  perhaps  once  in  a  season,  and  generally 
there  is  found  to  be  some  private  dispute. 

2685.  Docs  such  a  thing  as  dustoon 'exist?  — 
The  probability  is  it  does,  but  we  have  uo  official 


knowledge  of  it,  and  whenever  complained  of, 
there  is  generally  want  of  proof. 

2686.  Do  you  believe  those  exaction*  amount 
to  any  considerable  pcr-centage  on  the  receipt* 
of  the  ryots  ? — Xo ;  otherwise  the  remedy  is  ia 
the  ryot's  own  hands.  The  amount,  which  is 
small,  partakes  of  those  conciliatory  gifts  which 
oriental  dependants  arc  in  the  habit  of  giving  to 
their  superiors. 

268".  Do  the  ryots  ever  complain  to  you  of 
dustoori? — Very  rarely. 

2688.  Do  you  find  the  servant*  of  Government 
generally  faithful  and  honest  in  reporting  on  the 
extent  of  cultivation,  in  preventing  the  adultera- 
tion of  the  juice,  and  other  matters  within  the 
sphere  of  their  duty  ? — Generally,  certainly.  It 
has  never  happened  to  mc  to  find  deficient  cul- 
tivation when  it  ha*  been  rc]x>rted  complete,  or 
vice  versa;  and  witli  regard  to  the  adulteration 
of  opium,  I  believe  that  the  establishment  U 
faithful  to  prevent  it  as  far  as  lies  in  their  power, 
but  adulteration  may  be  effected  in  a  moment, 
and  it  is  impossible  that  the  establishment  can  at 
all  times  be  cognizant  of  it,  especially  as.  *umc 
forms  of  adulterated  opium  are  made  to  simulate 
very  closely  the  pure  drug.  I  have  no  ex- 
perience of  complicity  or  mal-practiccs  on  the 
part  of  the  opium  amla  in  the  Gyn  Division. 

2689.  Is  the  adulteration  only  discovered  at 
Patua,  or  is  it  also  discovered  in  the  district  ?— 
The  opium  is  most  carefully  examined  at  the 
district,  and  afterwards  re-examined  at  Patna, 
when  a  very  strict  and  chemical  process  takes 
place ;  all  opium  when  presented  in  the  mofuml 
factory  is  examined  in  detail  by  the  fjomathiai 
and  purkias,  or  examiners,  and  afterwards  in  the 
same  detail  by  the  sub-deputy  and  his  assUtant, 
assisted  also  by  other  purhias  or  examiners.  It 
is  then  admitted  to  the  factory  and  taken  to  the 
scale  to  be  weighed,  and  then  packed  in  jars  and 
sent  to  Patna. 

[Commission  adjourned  at  5  r.  M. 
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W.  S.  Setox-Karr,  Esq.,  c.  s.,  President. 
Members : — R.  Temple,  Esq.,  c.  s. ;  Reverend  J.  Sale ;  Baboo  Chundcr  Mohun  Chatterjce. 


Mr.  Charles  Hoelings'  Examination  continued. 

Mr.  C.         2690.  Mr.  Sale.~\  Are  the  servants  employed  grounds  stated  in  a  communication  I  received 

Boilings.     in  the  opium  department  entrusted  with  police  from  the  Government  of  Bengal  were,  that  it  was 

—          powers  ? — None  of  them  are,  either  small  or  supposed  my  services,  as  a  deputy  magistrate, 

30  .June     great ;  from  the  sub-deputy  down  to  the  zilladars  might  be  rendered  useful  in  the  district.  They 

i860.       and  burkundazes,  unless  powers  arc  specially  con-  have  continued  since  then  without  any  reason 

ferred  upon  them  by  Government,  police  powers  assigned. 

arc  not  exercised.  2692.  Would  those  powers  be  ever  used  to 
2691.  You  have  already  stated  that  you  have  overcome  any  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  cid- 
the  powers  of  a  deputy  magistrate ;  for  what  pur-  tivators,  supposing  such  reluctance  to  exist  ? — 
pose  were  those  powers  given  to  you,  and  why  No ;  because  any  attempt  at  compulsion  or  co- 
are  they  continued  up  to  the  present  time  ? —  ercion,  would  be  tantamount  to  a  vacation  of  my 
During  the  disturbances  in  1857, 1  was  appointed  office  of  sub-deputy  opium  agent,  and  caui«  my 
a  deputy  magistrate  in  the  Behar  district,  and  the  dismissal.    There  is  a  clause  in  the  Act  of  1857, 

which 
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which  provide.*,  that  coercion  on  the  part  of  sub- 
deputy  opium  agents  and  other  responsible  district 
officers,  as  regards  the  continuance  or  extension 
of  poppy  cultivation,  would  render  vacant  their 
appointment*.  My  duties  as  deputy  magistrate 
have  never  had  any  connexion  whatever  with  the 
duties  of  uiv  opium  office.  It  is  very  doubtful 
whether  a  tithe  or  twentieth  of  the  people  en- 
gaged in  the  cultivation  of  poppy  arc  aware  of 
my  having  any  magisterial  office  at  all. 

2693.  Baboo  Chunder  Mofam  Chatterjer.']  If 
you  were  a  sugar  planter  in  your  district,  aud  if 
you  were  at  the  same  time  vested  with  magis- 
terial powers,  could  you  not  eonqx'l  the  ryots  to 
take  advances,  even  if  they  were  not  willing  to 
do  so? — I  believe  it  would  be  very  dangerous  to 
attempt  it,  because  holding  a  commission  of  any 
kind  in  the  service  of  Government,  would  always 
create  a  more  serious  resi>onsihilitv  than  is  in- 
curred by  private  individuals  :  and  abuse  of  public 
authority,  for  the  promotion  of  private  ends, 
Would  certainly  soon  become  known,  and  the 
abuse  corrected. 

2694.  PresldrntJ]  As  deputy  magistrate,  have 
you  never  had  to  try  a  case  in  which  poppy  culti- 
vators, or  a  servant  in  the  department  were  con- 
cerned, i.  e.,  in  which  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy 
formed  any  part  of  the  complaint? — No,  never; 
I  have  only  the  |K)wers  of  au  assistant,  and  can 
only  hold  inquiries  in  eases  which  may  be  made 
over  to  me  by  the  magistrate,  unless  during  the 
time  of  my  being  in  temporary  charge  of  a  sub- 
division, when  cases  of  a  very  trilling  nature 
could  be  disposed  of  on  my  own  authority.  With 
reference  to  the  infringements  of  the  opium  regu- 
lations, the  cases  are  made  over  to  the  magistrate 
of  the  district,  for  trial,  after  preliminary  inquiries 
in  my  eutchcrry ;  but  I  hold  these  inquiries  in 
my  capacity  of  sub-deputy  opium  agent,  as  is  douc 
by  all  other  officers  of  the  same  grade  in  the 
opium  department,  and  the  decision  of  these  cases 
rests  with  the  magistrate. 

2695.  Froin  papers  forwarded  to  the  Com- 
mission, they  have  been  given  to  understand  that 
a  large  number  of  cultivators  have,  in  the  last 
few  years,  thrown  tip  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy 
in  the  Bcharand  Benares  agencies;  can  you  state, 
from  your  experience  in  the  Behar  district,  what 
has  been  the  cause  of  this  ? — The  cause,  in  my 
opinion,  is  two-fold ;  first,  that  within  the  period 
which  1  understand  the  question  to  refer  to,  a  re- 
duction in  the  price  paid  by  Government  for  opium 
has  been  made  ;  and  almost  immediately  after  the 
rule  was  introduced  for  reducing  the  price  of 
opium,  a  great  rise  occurred  in  the  value  of 
several  articles  of  agricultural  produce  ;  the  cul- 
tivation of  those  products  was  naturally  more 
acceptable  to  the  people,  on  account  of  their  being 
more  profitable. 

2696.  What  is  the  form  when  a  cultivator 
wishes  to  throw  up  his  cultivation? — There  is  no 
form  necessarily  adopted.  The  cultivator  inti- 
mates to  the  khutadar,  that  he  does  not  wish  to 
engage  farther,  and  the  khntadar  excludes  his 
name  from  the  engagement  he  makes  for  subse- 
quent seasons. 

2697.  Do  the  khatadars  ever  throw  up  their 
Cultivation? — Yes;  and  in  that  case  also,  the 
notification  to  the  department  would  not  be  a 
formal  notification,  but  the  fact  would  appear 
from  the  omission  of  the  particular  hhata  irotn 
the  records  of  engagements.  It  sometimes  hajw 
pens  that  khntadar*,  as  well  as  assamis,  wdl 
verballv,  in  eutchcrry,  announce  their  intention 
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of  discontinuing  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  ;  but 
no  formal  renunciation  of  it  is  usual  or  necessary, 
and  it  is  not  considered  a  matter  of  course  that 
engagements  continue  from  year  to  year.  An 
actual  renewal  of  the  engagement  every  season  is 
required,  in  order  that  the  engagement  should 
continue.  Active  and  positive  steps  are  necessary 
for  the  renewal  of  the  engagements;  it  is  never 
inferred  that  they  are  renewed. 

2698.  Mr.  Saie.~\  Is  the  Commission  then  to 
understand  distinctly  that  neither  khatadars  nor 
assamis  would,  under  any  circumstances,  find  any 
difficulty  in  relinquishing  their  cultivations,  if 
they  wished  to  do  so  ? — Certainly  ;  neither  kkata- 
dar  nor  assami  would  find  any  difficulty  in  relin- 
quishing any  portion,  or  the  "whole  of*  his  culti- 
vation, if  he  wished  it. 

2699.  J'residrnt.j  is  no  persuasion  ever  used 
to  induce  them  to  continue  cultivating? — All  fair 
persuasion  is  constantly  used  by  all  the  members 
of  the  department.  We  are  at  present  notifying 
as  extensively  as  possible  to  all  classes  of  the 
agricultural  community,  that  the  price  of  opium, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  ensuing  season, 
will  be  raised  from  three  rupees  eight  annas  to 
four  rupees  per  seer;  and  all  classes  interested  in 
agriculture,  have  been  invited  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  increased  remunerativeness  of  opium  ;  and 
to  encourage  and  extend  the  cultivation  of  the 
poppy,  wherever  it  is  conducive  to  their  interests 
to  do  so. 

2700.  Could  you  state  about  how  manv  culti- 
vators have  thrown  up  the  cultivation  of  the 
ponpv  in  the  Behar  district,  within  five  years? — 
1  have  a  statement  witli  me,  which  shows  the 
number  of  agriculturists  engaged  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  poppy,  from  1853-54  to  1857-08; 
and  by  the  permission  of  the  Commission,  I  file 
it,  as  part  of  my  evidence.  The  number  of 
assamis  fell  off'  alter  1855-56,  in  consequence  of 
the  reduced  price  of  opium.  In  this  statement 
there  is  a  difference  between  the  rates  of  produce 
and  the  rates  entered  in  the  statements  A  and  B, 
submitted  with  my  letter,  filed  on  Thursday. 
This  arises  from  the  calculation  of  produce ;  the 
present  statement  being  made  ujKin  the  portion  of 
the  land  bearing  a  fair  crop,  alter  deduction  of 
failures,  but  in  the  statements  submitted  on 
Thursday,  the  average  was  taken  upon  the  whole 
land  engaged  for,  without  deduction. 

2701.  Do  you  think  that  the  falling  oft"  of 
cultivation  has  been  that  there  have  been  fewer 
assamis  to  each  kkatta,  or  a  good  many  khattudars 
have  given  up?— I  think  that  the  falling  oft"  has 
generally  been  amongst  assamis  rather  than 
khattudars. 

2702.  Mr.  Trniple.]  If  a  cultivator  ceases  to 
cultivate,  do  you  practically  summon  or  question 
him? — No;  I  should  not  trouble  myself  about  it, 
unless  the  falling  off  was  very  general  or  ex- 
tensive ;  in  which  ca*e,  I  should  think  it  neces- 
sary to  ascertain  the  cause,  merely  for  the 
satisfaction  of  myself  and  my  superiors  in  the 
department. 

2703.  But  except  on  the  recent  occasion,  has 
such  a  falling  oft'  ever  occurred  within  your  ex- 
perience ? — No. 

2704.  It  appears  from  the  statement  put  in  by 
you,  that  the  falling  off  commenced  in  1855-56, 
and  continued  to  1857-58  ;  how  was  it  in  1858-59? 
— In  mv  district,  about  the  same. 

2705. "  Then  in  1859  and  i860,  how  did  affairs 
go  on  ? — In  1859  and  1860  there  was  no  percep- 
tible improvement,  although  our  rates  of  payment 
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were  raised ;  and  it  became  apparent  from  the 
season  of  1859  and  I860,  that  a  further  rise  in 
price  would  be  required  in  I860  and  1861. 

2706.  Do  you  feci  confident  that  the  effect  of 
the  increased  payment  will  be  perceptible  in  the 
increased  cultivation  in  1860  and  1861? — I  am 
confident  that  the  effect  of  the  inc raised  nrice 


will  be  percepti 


u>ie  in  1  ii< 


reased  cultivation,  b 


is  to  bo  remembered  that  as  the  announcement 
was  only  made  in  April  and  May,  much  of  the 
land  which  might  have  been  devoted  to  ]wppy 
cultivation  was  taken  for  sugar-cane.  The  future 
increase  of  cultivation  will  no  doubt  be  progres- 
sive unless  indeed  a  rise  in  price  in  other  com- 
modities shall  affect  the  relative  value  of  opium. 

2707.  In  which  case  you  will  have  to  rely 
solely  on  such  further  increase  of  price  a*  may 
render  the  cultivation  of  opium  remunerative 
relative  to  other  kinds  of  cultivation? — Yes. 

2708.  Do  you  think  that  by  what  are  called 
collateral  advantages  you  could  make  up  to  the 
ryot  for  any  deficiency  of  direct  remuneration, 
such,  for  instances,  as  loans  without  interest  to 
buy  cattle,  schools,  medicines,  protection  from 
zemindars,  lowering  of  rents,  &e.  / — Unless  the 
thing  itself  pays,  no  incidental  advantages  will 
recommend  it  practically. 

2709.  Suppose  that  you  as  agent  were  the 
landlord  of  an  estate  or  estates,  aud  you  wished 
the  cultivation  of  opium  to  be  continued  without 
diminution  at  the  rate  of  price  which  existed  from, 
say  in  1856-57,  could  you  by  offering  the  collateral 
advantages  above  mentioned  induce  the  ryots 
willingly  to  continue  the  cultivation  > — Decidedly 
not,  in  my  opinion. 

2710.  Could  you  under  such  circumstances 
induce  them  to  continue  the  cultivation  by  exer- 
cising the  legitimate  influence  of  a  landlord,  but 
of  course  without  resorting  to  violence  or  other 
unlawful  means? — The  influence  of*  a  landlord 
would  certainly  induce  cultivators  to  sacrifice 
their  own  interests  to  a  certain  extent,  but  this 
would  be  regarded  as  a  voluntary  tax  to  which 
they  submitted,  to  a  limited  extent,  in  order  to 
conciliate  their  landlords. 

2711.  You  think  then,  that  to  a  limited  extent, 
say  five  or  10  per  cent,  of  the  land,  this  might  be 
practicable? — 1  cannot  state,  the  exact  limit  to 
which  such  imposition  might  be  carried,  but  I 
think  to  the  extent  of  their  ability  the  ryots 
would  willingly  sacrifice  something  of  their  pro- 
fits to  please  their  landlord. 

2712.  When  the  price  of  opium  was  at  its 
lowest,  did  you  see  auv  symptoms  of  excitement 
or  discontent  among  the  opium  cultivators  gene- 
rally '? — No  symptoms  of  excitement,  because  there 
was  no  pressure.  The  cultivators  of  the  j>oppy  who 
found  it  unremnnerative,  gave  it  up,  and  culti- 
vated any  thing  else  which  pleased  them  better. 
During  the  late  disturbances,  no  share  whatever 
was  taken  by  the  poppy  cultivators  generally  in 
the  disorder  that  partially  prevailed,  and  in  the 
district  of  Shahabad,  and  I  believe  also  in  Hettia 
and  Mootehari  the  cultivators  ran  considerable 
risk  of  loss  and  ill  treatment  in  their  endeavours 
to  deliver  their  opium  produce  to  the  Govern- 
ment factories,  and  to  save  it  from  the  hands  of 
the  rebels. 

2713.  President.']  Then  we  are  clearly  to 
understand  that  the  commencement  of  the  de- 
creasing cultivation  is  in  your  opinion  solely 
Attributable  to  the  two  causes  of  reduction ;  the 
price  paid  by  Government,  and  the  general  rise 
of  price  in  other  products  ? — To  these  two  causes 


combined,  with  the  rise  in  the  price  of  labour  and 
the  effect  of  emigration. 

2714.  Suppose  at  the  time  those  causes  con* 
menced  to  operate,  that  the  magistrate  ot'Behar 
had  issued  a  pancanna,  stating  that  it  wag 
optional  with  cultivators  to  cultivate  the  poppy, 
that  certain  missionaries  had  preached  the  doc- 
trine of  equality  and  justice  to  the  ryots,  telling 
them  that  they  were  suffering  from  oppression 
and  injustice  on  account  of  poppy  cultivation, 
and  that  an  emissary  from  the  hostile  zemindar, 
mentioned  in  your  evidence  of  Thursday  last,  had 
instigated  the  ryots  not  to  renew  their  contract*, 
or  not  to  take  advances;  do  you  think  any  of  the 
cultivators  would  have  been  affected  or  excited 
thereby? — The  effect  of  any  such  causes,  or  of 
all  of  them  combined,  in  my  opinion,  dcj>tnfU 
up-. m  the  cultivator's  actual  experience  of"  the 
remuuerativeuess  or  otherwise  of  the  jnippy  cul- 
tivation. No  persuasion  would  induce  htm  to 
forego  a  positive  advantage  he  knew  he  derived, 
and  therefore  to  produce  any  effect,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  make  clear  to  the  cultivator  either 
that  the  production  of  opium  was  unremnnerative, 
or  to  propose  to  him  something  that  should  he 
more  remunerative  and  beneficial  to  him  than  the 
poppy.  Supposing  either  of  these  contingencies 
to  be  established,  1  have  no  doubt  that  a  public 
notice  of  the  nature  referred  to,  and  the  promul- 
gation of  doctrines  mentioned  in  the  question, 
would  lead  to  disinclination  to  continue  the  culti- 
vation of  the  poppy  upon  the  old  terms,  aud  if 
compulsion  were  had  recourse  to,  the  tendency 
of  it  would  be  no  doubt  to  create  excitement. 

2715.  Mr.  Temple.']  Have  you  adopted  any 
measures  of  precaution  or  severity  towards  the 
cultivators,  to  prevent  the  illicit  production  or 
smuggling  of  opium? — The  illicit  production  of 
opium  can  easily  be  prevented,  because  it  can 
only  be  effected  during  a  considerable  interval  of 
time,  and  at  any  moment  would  be  liable  to  dis- 
covery and  punishment;  with  regard  to  smug- 
gling, the  difficulty  is  greater,  because  for  six 
weeks  or  two  months  opium  being  left  in  tbe 
custody  of  the  cultivator,  and  stored  in  every 
village,  and  in  almost  every  hut,  the  disposal  of 
it  by  the  cultivators  cannot  be  absolutely  con- 
trolled, the  precautions  that  are  taken  by  tbe 
department  against  smuggling  are  carefully  to 
estimate  the  yield  of  the  crop,  and  to  take  fr*m 
the  khatadars  attestations  of  the  correctness  of  the 
estimates  made.  Then  it  is  notified  to  the  zemin- 
dars, to  the  police,  and  to  the  khattidarn,  what  are 
the  rewards  and  penalties  bestowed  and  incurred 
in  cases  of  convictions  of  opium  smuggling.  But 
it  is  still  to  be  apprehended  that  the  check  is  far 
from  sufficient. 

2716.  Do  you  find  that  the  measures  you  havs 
to  take,  produce  any  disinclination  on  the  part  of 
the  ryots  to  engnge'in  the  cultivation  ? — 

2717.  Are  wc  to  infer  from  a  previous  answer 
that  you  think  opium  cultivators  could  do  as  well 
without  the  present  summary  law  for  enforcing 
contracts  as  with  it '. — Such  is  my  own  individual 
opinion,  but  other  officers  of  experience  in  the 
department  I  know  think  otherwise. 

2718.  Is  there  any  difference  in  circumstances 
between  your  ryots  and  the  others? — The  differ- 
ence is  only  one  of  opinion,  the  ryots  are  all 
equally  circumstanced. 

2719.  Mr.  Sale.]  Have  vou  or  any  of  your 

subordinates  the  power  of  attaching  property 

under  this  law  ? — "No,  for  breach  of  contract  the 

are  tried  in  the  collector's  court  upon  the 

committal 
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-committal  of  the  sub-deputy  opium  agent;  the 
ulterior  proceedings  are  taken  by  the  collectors. 
In  my  district  I  havu  never  had  recourse  to  such 
proceedings. 

2720.  Mr.  Tern/tie.']  Have  vou  any  other 
papers  which  you  would  wish  to  file? — On 
Thursday  I  filed  a  few  papers  connected  with  the 
opium  transaction  of  a  kliatadar  named  Hiramun 
of"  Xadragunge  within  the  circle  of  the  Gya 
Mofussil  factory  ;  I  have  a  complete  set  of  papers 
relating  to  Hiramun  khatadar,  and  exhibiting 
every  operation  in  which  a  khatadar  is  engaged 


with  the  opium  functionaries.  I  beg  leave  to 
file  all  these  papers,  with  the  permission  of  the 


ussiou,  with  the  papers  filed  on  Thursday, 
they  amount  to  19  in  all;  I  also  would  wish  to 
file  annual  statements  of  1858-59  of  the  Gya 
sub-division,  that  is  a  general  account,  No.  1,  and 
an  abstract  account  of  aggregate  advances  made, 
lands  cultivated,  opium  received,  cost  of  the 
opium,  and  balance  paid  to,  and  received  from, 
and  due  by,  the  ryots  in  the  sub-deputy  agency 
of  Gya. 
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Arman  Sheikh,  Inhabitant  of  Porahatti,  Zillah  Jessorc,  Sub-division  Magoorah,  Thannah  Jhenida, 
near  the  Pobahatti  Factory,  Pobahatti  Concern;  called  iu,  and  Examined  on  oath. 


2721.  Balmo  Chunder  Mohun  Chatterjee.] 
Wh  at  jumma  have  you,  and  what  quantity  of 
land  do  you  cultivate  ? — I  have  a  jumma  of  nine 
rupees  and  17  beegahs  of  land. 

2722.  Do  you  cultivate  indigo? — I  don't  sow 
indigo.  My  father  used  to.  After  hi*  death, 
which  happened  when  I  was  a  minor,  the  factory 
sahib  took  possession  of  10  beegahs  of  that  land, 
and  used  to  sow  it  with  indigo.  Seven  beegahs 
were  in  my  possession,  but  in  default  of  rent, 
they  took  possession  of  those  seven  beegahs  also, 
the  indigo  land  which  the  factory  took  possession 
of,  they  did  not  give  mc  any  remission  for  in  the 
rent  account.  They  claim  rent  from  me  for  the 
17  beegahs.  I  am  not  able  to  pay  it,  and  there- 
fore am  obliged  to  absent  myself  from  home. 

272.'}.  How  many  years  is  it  since  you  have 
paid  rent  ?— For  10  or  11  years  I  have  "not  been 
able  to  pay  rent. 

2724.  Then  how  do  you  manage  to  support 
yourself V — I  carry  letters  for  the  zemindars  and 
other  people.  By  this  means  I  get  three  or  four 
rupees  a  month. 

2725.  Then  what  is  your  reason  for  coming 
here?  —  I  come  here  in  the  hope  of  getting 
justice. 

2726.  Mr.  Salt:]  Are  you  not  aware  that  wc 
have  not  power  to  decide  in  cases  of  disputes 
about  hums  ? — I  beard  fnrm  various  parties  that 
there  was  a  Commission  tutting  here,  who  would 
decide  very  carefully  on  our  behalf. 

2727.  Baboo  Chunder  Mohun  CluUterjee.]  Have 
you  ever  complained  to  the  magistrate? — 1  have 
■when  Mr.  Seton-Karr  was  magistrate  of  dessore. 


2728.  Mr.  Temple."]  Do  you  at  present  occupy 
your  own  land  ;  if  not ,  for  how  long  is  it  that 
you  have  ceased  to  occupy  it  ? — For  about  10  or 
1 1  years  I  have  not  been  in  possession  of  my  land. 

272!).  Have  you  been  actually  out  of  posses- 
sion during  that  time  ? — Yes,  with  the  execution 
of  one  beegah  on  which  my  house  is  situated. 

2730.  During  this  pcrhid,who  has  occupied  and 
cultivated  your  land? — Ten  beegahs  have  been 
cultivated  as  the  factory  uij-abad,  and  seven 
beegahs  have  been  given  to  four  ryots,  ».  *>., 

To  Ameer  Uddin  Mulla  -  1  beegah. 

To  Chand  Sudu    -  •     -  -  2 

To  Kalimuddin     -       -  1 

To  Chand  Shah    -       -  -  1 

and  two  beegahs  were  washed  away  by  the 
river. 

2731.  Arc  the  above  five  beegahs  cultivated 
with  indigo?— Xo,  they  arc  cultivated  with  rice. 

2732.  Were  you  ejected  from  these  lands,  or 
did  you  abandon  them  for  any  cause  ? — I  didn't 
leave  them  myself.  The  planter  took  possession. 
I  can't  sav  that  I  was  exactly  ejected. 

2733.  Did  you  ever  try  to  recover  them  ? — I 
asked  Mr.  Oatts  himself  to  give  mc  the  land,  and 
he  told  mc  to  go  to  his  kooti ;  when  I  went  there 
the  amlu  interfered,  and  drove  me  away.  Once 
I  took  a  letter  from  my  zemindar  to  the  Sahib  ; 
nothing  resulted  therefrom. 

2734.  "When  you  went  to  the  magistrate,  what 
was  the  restdt  ? — The  magistrate  gave  an  order 
to  the  darogah  to  keep  the  peace,  but  not  to  give 
jiossession. 


Arman 

Sheikh. 


Sadhu  MrxDfL,  Inhabitant  of  Daoki,  Hardi  Thannah,  Zillah  Xuddea,  Poamari  Factory, 
Eafrhikatta  Concern,  called  in;  and  Examined  on  oath. 


2735.  Mr.  Temple."]  Wiiat  particular  oppres- 
un  have  you  to  complain  of? — The  factory 

people  sowed  indigo  upon  my  rice  unknown  to 
me.  I  remonstrated  with  the  amiit  and  taludtjer, 
and  they,  professing  to  know  nothing  nljout  it, 
went  and  reported  it  to  the  dewau,  who  went  and 
called  the  Sahib,  and  pointed  out  the  land,  and 
■aid  wc  were  getting  up  a  case  against  the  fac- 
tory servants ;  and  the  Sahib,  through  people 
who  were  there,  wc  hiding  in  our  houses,  gave 
orders  to  plunder  my  house.  This  happened  in 
Jtfeshto.  They  plundered  my  house,  and  took 
away  the  tlungs  to  Gosain  Durga]>ore. 

2736.  Mr.  Sale.]  "What  things  did  they  take 
away  ? — Six  bullocks,  four  milch  cows,  one  cow, 
and  one  large  wooden  chest  containing  clothes 
and  three  rupees  in  cash,  and  some  silver  orna- 
ments, and  one  maund  and  a  half  of  wheat  seed. 
They  also  took  away  my  son  and  kept  him  for 
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four  days.  About  the  end  of  Ashar  we  gave  the 
detrau  1 1  rupees,  and  he  let  our  cows  go.  For 
want  of  the  cows  I  lost  my  rice  crop.  All  these 
particulars  I  was  prepared  to  state  before  Mr.  A. 
Hills. 

2737.  Mr.  Temple.]  Were  you  yourself  present 
when  your  house  was  plundered  ? — I  was  in  the 
house  of  Muchai  Sirdar,  which  is  adjoining,  and 
saw  what  was  going  on. 

2738.  How  many  men  took  part  in  this,  and 
were  the  factory  sen  ants  there  ? — I  saw  about 
12  or  14  factory  servants. 

2739.  Was  Mr.  Hills  himself  present  ?— No  ; 
he  gave  the  order,  and  went  away. 

2740.  Did  you  yourself  hear  him  give  the 
order  ? — Yes ;  I  heard  him  very  distinctly  give 
the  order  to  loot  the  house  entirely. 

2741.  Did  you  complain  to  the  magistrate  ? — 
I  didn't  complain,  because  my  family  and  myself 

x  4  would 


Sadhu 
Mundul. 
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Sadhu  would  be  obliged  to  quit  the  country ;  i.  e,,  I 

Mundul.  didn't  complain  at  the  time,  but  last  year  I  made 

  a  verbal  complaint  to  the  magistrate  of  Damur- 

10  June  nu('a>  who  would  not  receive  it. 

i860.  2742<  T,ien  now  naJ  .vou  tne  t,ourage  to  Come 

here  ? — Some  persons  told  me  that  two  gentle- 
men were  sitting  in  Calcutta  to  hear  complaints, 
and  1  came  here. 

2743.  Have  you  sown  indigo  this  season  ? — We 
cultivated  some  lands,  which  they  forcibly  com- 

i>elledus  to  cultivate  with  indigo;  but  this  spring 
L  have  not  sown  any. 

2744.  Are  you  occupying  your  house  and  cul- 
tivating your  lands  as  usual  ? — Yes,  I  am. 

274.5.  What  crop  arc  yo»  growing  on  the 
lands  on  which  you  used  "to  sow  indigo?— We 
have  sown  rice. 

2746.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  receiving  ad- 
vances year  by  year? — Generally*  they  put  us  off 
towards  Phalgun,  before  they  teli  us  our  account. 
They  then  tell  us  that  the  account  is  made  up, 


and  whatever  little  is  due  ifl  taken  up  by  the 
dewans  and  takidgirs  fees,  and  for  seeds,  stamp 
paper ;  and  if  there  is  a  rupee  or  two  beyond  this, 
they  say  that  they  put  it  to  the  rent  account. 

2747.  When  did  you  last  finger  coin? — >*ot 
for  10  years;  before,  I  used  to  get  some.  Since 
the  factory  got  the  permanent  lease  or  jmtni  I 
have  never  received  any. 

2748.  Arc  you  sure  that  there  arc  no  advance* 
standing  against  you  in  the  factory  books? — if 
they  have  written  anything,  I  can't  say,  hut  I 
have  received  nothing. 

2749.  What  further  request  have  you  ? — That 
I  should  be  confronted  yvith  Mr.  Archibald  Hills 
and  his  dewan.  I  have  one  thing  more  to  say.  I 
have  heard  that  they  have  debited  me  in  the 
factory  books  with  nine  rupees ;  and  when  I 
make  my  statement  before  them,  I  would  wish 
that  they  be  asked  where  they  gave  me  the  nine 
rupees. 


[Commission  adjourned  at  6  P.  M. 


Thursday,  5th  July  1860. 

PRESENT : 

W.  S.  Seton-Kakk,  Esq.,  c.s.,  President. 

Members: — R.  Temple,  Esq.,  c.s. ;  W.  F.  Fcrgusson,  Esq.  ;  Reverend  J.  Sale ; 

Baboo  Chunder  Mohun  Chatterjee. 


Mr.  Edward  Chardon,  of  the  Goldar  Factory,  in  Xuddea,  called  in  ;  and  Examined  on  oath. 


Mr.  2750.  President.]  Win.,  you  state  what  fac- 

E.  Chardon.  tor.V  }'ou  »ave  "«'cn  at  previously  ? — I  have  been 
three  years  in  Goldar,  and  I  was  two  years  be- 

•5  Jul    i860  *"°rC  ^'at  at  Ka,'Iimar-  factory  of  the  Siuduri 
*        '  concern.    I  have  been  ten  years  in  Kishnaghur 
and  Jcssorc  altogether.     Previous  to  being  in 
this  Sinduri  concern,  I  was  at  Khalispore,  near 
Khoolnia. 

2751.  Mr.  Fergnsson.]  There  was  a  ryot  of 
the  name  of  Alum  Biswas,  who  appeared  before 
this  Commission  and  made  certain  statements 


respecting  his  dealings  with  the  Goldar  concern ;  1 


what  have  you  to  state  in  regard  to  them  ? — Thh 
man  did  sow  two  and  half  beegahs  with  indigo, 
according  to  his  khata.  With  regard  to  the 
statement  that  he  paid  two  rupees  for  road 
making,  the  custom  of  the  concern  is  to  ask  tyvo 
pice  in  each  rupee,  in  this  way  he  having  paid 
nine  annas  during  four  years.  He  never  paid 
anything  for  the  races ;  that  is,  I  never  autho- 
rised any  such  thing. 

2752.  President.']  Can  you  undertake  to  say 
that  no  official  of  the  factory  made  such  a  demand 
for  the  races? — I  can  sav  then,  that  if  such  a 
demand  had  been  made,  it  must  have  been  made 
known  to  me,  as  the  ryots  are  in  the  habit  of 
making  known  their  complaints  to  me  night  and 
day. 

2753.  Mr.  Fergnsson.]  What  do  you  say  about 
the  tolls  levied  by  the  factory  on  the  roads? — 
There  is  a  Government  toll  just  below  Carragoda 


factory,  where  the  bridge  crosses  the  river;  the 
toll  has  been  leased  to  Mr.  Meares  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  therefore  the  factory  people  collect  it. 

2754.  Was  the  man  cast  in  damages  in  a 
breach  of  contract  case  ? — Yes,  he  yvas.  He  had 
received  two  rupees  cash  advances  from  the  fac- 
tor}- gomashta,  and  I  personally  paid  him  as  a 
loan  five  rupees  to  help  him  in  his  indigo  cultiva- 
tion for  this  year. 

2755.  Baboo  Cfi under  Mohun  Chatterjee.]  Could 
vou  swear  that  the  two  rupees  cash  advance  was 
'paid  to  him  ?— Xo,  but  it  was  entered  iu  the 


>ooks  at  the  time,  and  I  signed  it  a  day  or  two 
after. 

2756.  President.]  Are  not  advances  always 
paid  in  your  presence? — Always.  This  was  an 
exceptional  case,  as  I  had  a  number  of  people  in 
my  house,  and  1  could  not  go,  even  to  Khejura, 
The  five  rupees  were  paid  by  myself  at  Goldar 
into  the  man's  own  hands, 

2757.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  Did  he  pay  up  the 
damages  ? — Yes ;  he  jxaid  them  within  a  lew 
days. 

2758.  Do  you  know  how  his  account  stands 
with  the  factory  ? — Yes,  he  owes  me  five  rujieea 
on  a  loan  account,  but  I  cannot  say  whether  the 
late  decision  against  him  squares  the  other  ac- 
count* or  not  . 

2759.  Can  you  state  what  (if  any)  sum*  « 
money  you  have  paid  him  during  the  four  pre- 
ceding seasons?- Yes,  1  can.    In  1857  I  g 
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at  Khcjura  six  rupees  eight  annas  of  fazil, 
and  he  cut  21  bundles  per  beegah  all  round; 
beside?,  I  paid  him  five  rupees  of  advance?.  In 
18.58,  I  paid  him  four  rupees  eight  annas  of  ad- 
vances. In  18.59,  I  paid  him  still  cash  advances; 
I  think  about  two  rupees  eight  annas,  or  three 
rupees.  All  these  sums  were  paid  by  my  own 
hands  or  bv  my  gomanhta  in  my  immediate  pre- 
sence at  Khcjura  factory.  His  statement  of  his 
being  forced  to  plough  continually  is  untrue, 
being  a  be-ilaka  ryot.  I  have  no  j>owcr  over 
him,  nor  have  any  of  my  servants,  and  I  shall  be 
only  too  happy  to  ace  him  sow. 

2760.  Baboo  Chunder  Mohun  Chatterjec.]  When 
the  advances  are  made,  do  the  ryots  sign  agree- 
ments ? — Those  who  can  write  do  sign,  and  those 
who  can't  merely  hold  the  pen.  We  don't  take 
these  from  all  who  can  write,  but  only  from  the 
budzat*  or  evil  disposed. 

2761.  What  number  of  ryots  arc  under  your 
advances? — I  don't  know  exactly,  but  I  think 
there  may  be  2,000  or  1,800. 

2762.  Out  of  the  1,800  ryots,  from  what 
number  do  you  take  agreements?  —  I  should 
sav  I  have  not  in  each  factorv  more  than  20 
or"30. 

2763.  President.']  Then  yon  don't  charge  your 
ryots  with  stamp  paper? — Yes,  we  do  just  the 
same,  because  we  think  it  binds  the  ryots,  i.e. 
two  annas  each. 

2764.  Then  do  you  do  this  every  year? — Yes, 
every  year. 

276.5.  For  what  period  of  years  are  your  con- 
tracts ? — Some  are  for  10  years,  some  seven,  and 
some  three;  but  whether  "it  is  for  10,  seven,  or 
three,  we  charge  two  annas  every  year. 

2766.  Baboo  Chunder  Mohun'  Chatterjee.]  Did 
Alum  Biswas  sign  any  agreement  when  he  took 
the  advances?— I  don't  remember,  as  I  have  had 
so  many  cases  in  court  under  the  new  Act. 

2767.  Do  vou  not  make  the  be-ilaka  ryot  sign 
agreements? — I  say  a  few  of  them,  the  budzats. 

2768.  Mr.  During  the  four  seasons  you 
have  had  charge  ol  Goldar,  did  Alum  Biswas  get 
a  profit  from  his  cultivation? — Yes;  he  has  had  a 
good  profit  ono  year,  and  cleared  his  advances 
every  season. 

2769.  Then  the  amount  of  advances  is  less  and 
less  every  year;  if  he  cleared  his  advances,  how 
is  that  the  debt  was  gradually  increasing? — 
Because  we  have  had  two  wretched  seasons,  and 
last  year  a  gale  of  wind  just  while  manufacturing, 
and  planters  have  been  far  more  injured  pro- 
portionally than  the  ryots  during  these  bad 
seasons. 

2770.  Then  you  do  not  always  give  advances 
at  the  rate  of  two  rupees  a  beegah  ? — No  ;  if  the 
ryot  does  not  clear  his  first  advances,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  him  to  get  fresh  oues. 

2771.  President.']  Do  you  use  the  same  standard 
in  measurement  for  the  indigo  as  for  the  zemin- 
dary  beegah,  and,  if  not,  will  yon  state  the 
difference  ? — No,  I  don't  use  the  same  standard 
of  beegah.  The  indigo  beegah  is  a  little  larger 
than  the  zemindary  beegah.  The  indigo  beegah 
has  always  been  the  same  since  the  factory  was 
established  30  years  ago. 

2772.  Are  your  books  regularly  brought  up 
according  as  each  item  of  expenditure  is  made? — 
I  say,  yes;  they  are  regularly  brought  up.  I 
never  allow  those  of  the  head  factories  to  be 
longer  than  three  days  in  arrears.  Those  of  the 
out  factories  axe  brought  to  me  once  a  week  for 
signature. 
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2773.  Mr.  Temple.]  Will  you  be  good  enough  Mr. 

to  describe  what  measures  you  adopt  in  making  E.  Ckardon. 
payments  to  ryots  for  advances  or  other  pur- 
poses?— At  the  head  factory  where  1  reside,  I  5  July  1^60. 
summon  all  the  ryots  to  come  the  next  d:iv.  My 
cuteherry  is  in  my  own  house,  and  my  inula  are 
in  the  house  with  mo,  and  my  ryots  come  into  the 
verandah.  The  accounts  are  all  written  before, 
and  every  ryot  knows  exactly  before  hand  what 
he  has  to  receive.  They  are  all  paid,  cither 
from  my  own  hands  or  in  my  presence  by  the 
mohnrrirs  or  amla.  They  generally  have  to  re- 
ceive so  many  rupees  and  some  odd  annas.  The  1 
rupees  are  paid  then  and  there,  and  then  1  make 
a  list  of  the  odd  annas  to  which  each  is  entitled, 
and  the  total  in  rupees  of  these  odd  nmias  are 
given  into  the  bands  of  the  most  influential  ryot 
of  the  village  who  takes  the  list,  and  on  getting 
change,  he  distributes  it  He  generally  mentis  a 
factory  servant  with  him,  to  sec  that  the  distri- 
bution is  properly  made.  Not  only  do  I  pav  the 
advances  on  this  myself,  but  in  the  same  way  I 
pay  for  ploughs,  carts,  bullocks,  boats.  Sec 

2774.  Mr.  Fcr/jusson.]  Do  you  think  it  possible 
that  the  amla  can  take  such  sums  as  have  been 
stated  from  the  people  when  you  pay  in  tins  way  ? 
— I  think  it  is  impossible  that  such  sums  as  were 
mentioned  by  the  ryots  could  be  taken  ;  but  I 
believe  that  ryots  pay  to  the  factory  amla  dustoori, 
the  same  as'  the  servants  of  native  talwkdars, 
native  indigo  planters,  native  railway  contractors, 
or  auy  other  business  which  is  carried  on  through 
native  servants.  1  have  tried  to  check  this 
before  ;  but  the  nature  of  the  natives  is  so  per- 
verse, that  they  will  have  their  own  way.  At 
Goldar  factory,  two  or  three  years  ago,  1  had  a 
lot  of  cash  advances  to  a  village  of  the  Goldar 
factory.  I  warned  the  ryots  not  to  pay  any  dus- 
toori to  the  amla,  and  I  saw  them  go  to  their 
villages,  with  their  advances  in  their  hands  ;  and 
when  they  thought  that  I  could  not  see  them, 
they  went  round  to  my  amla's  houses  through  the 
village,  and  then,  of  their  own  free  will,  gave 
them  the  dustoori,  after  I  had  directly  prohibited 
them  from  so  doing.  Their  object  in  doing  this 
is  to  induce  the  amla  to  wink  at  their  not  ful- 
filling their  contracts  to  plough,  sow,  weed,  &c. 

277.5.  Mr.  Sale.]  Then,  besides  the  two  pice 
on  every  rupee  of  cash  paid  to  the  ryots  deducted 
for  roads,  you  do  not  sanction  any  deduction  from 
the  cash  paid  to  the  ryots  ? — No,  1  do  not ;  and 
if  there  we're  more  taken,  it  must  come  to  my 
knowledge, 

2776.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  Is  a  man  named  Kadir 
Biswas  an  indigo  ryot  of  yours  ? — Yes,  he  was. 
He  has  uot  sown  this  year,  and  I  am  proceeding 
against  him.  I  assert  that  it  is  not  true  that  the 
factory  ever  took  any  thatching  grass  without 

Kaying  for  it,  and  I  am  certain  that  his  ploughs 
ave  always  been  paid  for  by  me  at  the  end  of 
every  season.  I  assert  that  the  factory  never  cut 
down  25  babul  trees. 

2777.  President.]  Do  you  believe  it  to  be  true 
that  he  paid  the  sums  mentioned  to  the  amin  and 
takidgir't — No,  certainly  not;  I  do  not  believe 
it,  and  if  he  has  done  it,  it  is  his  own  fault ;  and 
if  he  had  paid  the  amount,  he  could  always  have 
had  redress  by  coming  to  me,  as,  before  these 
recent  rows  broke  out,  I  had  cuteherry  every 
day  for  three  and  four  hours,  and  my  factory  was 
always  full,  ryots  coming  from  six  to  eight  miles 
to  get  justice. 

2778.  Did  you  burn  bricks  last  year,  and  where 
did  you  get  the  wood  from  ? — 1  burnt  bricks  in 
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Mr.  the  cold  weather  of  1858-59,  but  it  was  all  done 
E.  Chardou.  by  contract.    I  pay  a  certain  sum,  and  the  con- 


tractor docs  everything. 


5  July  i860.  27?9  Baboo  chu>ljer  Mohun  Chatterjee.-]  Did 
you  sue  many  ryots  under  tlie  Summary  Act  ? — 
Ves,  Beverul,  both  in  Kishnaghur  a**  well  as  Jes- 
8orc.  Nearly  the  whole  ot  the  Jessoro  ryots 
were  on  the  |>oint  of  paying  the  damages,  when 
I  came  to  terms  with  them,  and  they  have  finally 
Bown  die  usual  quantity.  Only  one  Kishnaghur 
village  did  so,  and  that  was  through  the  influence 
of  the  .Tcssorc  magistrate,  because  it  was  sur- 
rounded  by  Jcssore  villages. 

2780.  President.]  What  proportion  of  your 
ryotti  cultivation  have  you  sown  this  year? — Out 
of  5,(H)0  beegahs  of  ryotti,  900  beegahs  have  been 
sown. 

2781.  Can  you  explain  the  reasons  of  this  ex- 
tensive unwillingness  to  sow  ? — Yes  ;  there  were 
two  or  three  different  reasons.  The  principal 
one  was,  the  pencanna  issued  by  Mr.  Eden.  The 
contents  were  known  to  my  ryots  before  the 
October  sowings.  I  was  surprised  to  find  that 
this  news  had  flown  so  fast  among  my  ryots,  and 
I  had  been  told,  and  honestly  believe,  that  it  had 
been  entirely  spread  through  my  ryots  by  mis- 
sionaries at  first,  and  that  they  incited  the  ryots 
to  break  their  contracts,  and,  in  fact,  in  the 
Mofussil  it  was  a  common  saying  of  the  ryots 
that  the  missionaries  told  them  not  to  sow  indigo, 
and  that  Government  would  support  them.  During 
this  bad  state  of  the  country,  Mr.  Hcrschcl,  the 
present  magistrate  of  Kishnaghur,  arrived,  and 
things  got  from  bad  to  worse,  from  the  extraor- 
dinary conduct  of  Mr.  Herschel  and  the  contra- 
dicting pericannat  which  he  issued,  that  the  ryots 
were  quite  bewildered,  and  did  not  know  what 
to  do.  Then  the  police  of  Kishnaghur,  which  is 
corrupt  from  beginning  to  end,  thinking  that  the 
Government  wa*  against  us,  supported  the  mis- 
sionaries, and  were  at  the  head  of  the  whole  of 
those  ryots;  and  as  far  as  my  factories  are  con- 
cerned, Mr.  Herschcl's  police  entirely  shut  my 
factories  up.  I  can  prove  that  the  police  in  the 
Taltala  factory  were  seen  at  the  head  of  500  or 
600  rvots,  preventing  them  from  sowing;  ami 
after  they  had  ruined  my  factory,  they,  with 
those  ryot*,  wcut  across  to  the  Peerpore  concern, 
and  in  a  very  few  hours  managed  to  get  the 
whole  of  the  ryots  of  that  quiet  concern  to  revolt. 
There  is  another  European,  not  a  planter,  who 
could  swear  to  the  fact  of  having  seen  the  police 
behaving  in  the  way  in  which  I  have  mentioned, 
and  the  gentleman  in  question,  Mr.  Ducas,  gave 
his  evidence  regarding  this  matter  before  both 
Mr.  Herschel  and  Mr.  Maclean. 

2782.  Mr.  .SWr.]  Can  you  state  what  ryots 
those  were  who  told  you  that  the  missionaries 
incited  the  rvots  to  break  the  contracts? — I 
cannot  mention  any  names  in  particular,  as  it  is  a 
thing  generally  accredited  throughout  the  whole 
district  of  Kishnaghur. 

2783.  What  missionaries  are  near  your  facto- 
ries, ami  how  far  is  the  nearest  missionary  station 
from  your  people  ? — Kapasdanga  is  the  nearest 
missionary  station,  and  is  about  15  or  16  miles 
from  Goldar.  Mr.  Schurr  is,  I  believe,  resident 
there. 

27*  1.  Have  you  had  any  personal  communica- 
tion with  that  gentleman? — No;  1  have  seen 
him,  1  think,  at  Sinduri,  some  time  ago. 

278^5.  Then  you  have  no  other  reason  but  these 
flying  reports  that  would  lend  you  to  believe  that 
Mr.  Schurr  has  done  anything  of  the  kind  you 


have  mentioned  ? — I  most  positively  believe  that 
both  Mr.  Schurr  and  Mr.  Bomwctsch  are  in  a 
great  way  the  cause  of  the  lamentable  state  in 
which  the  district  is  at  present. 

2786.  President.]  How  many  bundles  do  you 
give  for  the  rupee,  and  do  you  think  that  what 
you  give  is  sufficient  to  make  it  profitable  for  the 
ryots  ? — I  give  four  bundles  for  the  rupee  in  the 
Goldar  division,  and  I  feel  quite  satisfied  that  in 
that  concern,  where  the  lands  are  very  fine,  it  is 
quite  sufficient  to  make  indigo  as  profitable  as 
rice,  if  the  ryots  do  not  neglect  their  indigo 
lands. 

2787.  Baboo  Chunder  Mohun  Chatterjee.']  What 
could  be  the  object  of  this  neglect,  if  indigo  paid 
them  as  well  as  rice  ? — Because  for  indigo  they 
take  advances  in  money,  and  that  crop  they 
cannot  eat ;  and  by  the  time  the  indigo  is  grow- 
ing, they  have  spent  all  the  advances  they  have 
received,  and  they  have  very  little  more  to  expect 
from  that  indigo,  whilst  the  rice  is  then  on  the 
ground ;  and  however  indifferent  the  rice  crop 
may  be,  they  will  always  manage  to  rob  the 
makajan  of  some  portion  of  the  nee,  whilst  the 
indigo  is  of  no  use  that  way.  Besides  this,  the 
makajan  invariably  puts  the  ryot  against  the 
planter,  as  it  is  his  intent  to  oppose  the  plaster. 
In  endeavouring  to  adjust  accounts  between  the 
ryot  and  mahajan,  I  have  frequently  to  cut  down 
their  exorbitant  charges.  Besides  this,  the 
talookdars  of  the  village  are  always  putting  the 
ryots  against  the  planter. 

2788.  Mr.  FertfussonJ)  What  has  been  your 
experience  in  this  year  in  bringing  complaints 
before  the  magistrates  and  assistant  magistrates 
of  Kishnaghur  ? — My  experience  has  been  as 
much  as  most  years  since  these  disturbances  took 
place,  because  my  factory  has  been  one  of  the 
worst  in  this  district.  I  have  had  a  good  deal  to 
do  with  Mr.  Maclean,  and  I  have  al-o  two  or 
three  cases  before  Mr.  Hcrschcl ;  and  tbc  result 
of  all  this  is,  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain 
a  particle  of  justice  from  cither  one  man  or  the 
other. 

2789.  In  what  wav  have  you  failed  in  obtain- 
ing justice? — 1  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Maclean  hha- 
sclf  the  cattle  destroying  my  indigo;  he  gave  me 
peons  to  catch  them  and  bring  them.  Those  that 
we  caught  were  released  almost  immediately, 
with  a  reprimand  to  the  owners,  which  en- 
couraged the  ryots  to  repeat  the  trespass,  so  that 
a  very  large  quantity  of  my  indigo  was  the  very 
next  day  destroyed. 

2790.  President]  Have  you  any  complaints  to 
make  of  the  conduct  of  the  police? — 1  have  to 
complain  against  the  Kishnaghur  police  in  every 
way.    I  have  no  complaints  to  make  against  the 
Jcssore  police  in  the  present  matter.    It  is  per- 
fectly impossible  to  get  a  particle  of  justice  with- 
out bribing  for  every  thing.    In  the  truest  cases, 
true  reports  will  never  be  given,  unless  you 
bril>e  some  of  the  amias  who  arc  sent  to  invest>- 
gate  it ;  even  if  a  defendant  is  summoned  by  the 
magistrate,  wc  arc  obliged  to  bribe  the  wan  to 
arrest  the  defendant.     If  we  don't  do  'o,  bo 
takes  money  from  the  defendant,  and  swears  he 
has  not  seen  hiin.    I  do  not  know  a  single  case 
I  have  had  in  court  iu  which  I  have  not  invaria- 
bly been  obliged  to  bribe,  since  I  have  beep  a 
planter,  to  obtain  justice ;  and  very  often,  after 
I  have  bribed  to  have  a  true  rcj)ort  filed,  the 
opposite  party  has  bribed  a  second  time,  and 
given  more  than  I  have  given  to  get  an  opp'S'*8 
statement  made,  aud  I  have  lost  my  true  ease. 
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2791.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  What  effect  do  you 
consider  the  removal  of  Mr.  Maclean  has  had 
upon  the  temper  of  the  ryots? — It  has  made 
things  worse  than  ever,  because  the  ryots  know 
and  say  that  Mr.  Maclean  has  been  turned  away 
from  Damurhuda,  because  he  gave  us  a  few 
paltry  damages  under  the  new  Act ;  and  that  from 
what  we  have  seen  of  Mr.  Bell,  it  is  quite  evi- 
dent to  me  and  other  planters,  from  the  way  in 
which  he  has  dismissed  our  cases,  that  he  is  so 
prejudiced  against  us  that  there  is  no  way  of  ob- 
taining justice.  The  same  kind  of  evidence  which 
had  satisfied  Mr.  Maclean  and  Mr.  Molony  is  at 
once  rejected  by  him.  The  natives  also  believe 
that  from  the  very  fact  of  the  Government  having 
taken  away  Mr.  Maclean  from  Damurhuda,  he 
being  a  civilian,  and  immediately  after  sending 
ns  two  Sudder  Ameens,  the  Government  thinks 
our  cause  so  lost  that  a  civilian  is  too  good  for  us. 

2792.  Baboo  Ckunder  Mohun  Chatterjee."]  Were 
you  more  successful  in  your  breach  of  contract 
cases  before  Messrs.  Maclean  and  Molony  than 
before  the  other  magistrates  ? — Yes ;  I  never  lost 
a  single  case  either  before  Mr.  Maclean  or  Mr. 
Molony. 


2793.  Will  you  be  pleased  to  state  what  num-  y[r% 
ber  of  cases  you  instituted  under  the  Sowing  Act  £,  Chardon. 

before  Messrs.  Molony  and  Maclean? — No;  I   

have  no  recollection,  on  account  of  the  various  5  July  i860, 
ways  in  which  the  complaints  were  directed  to  be 

brought. 

2794.  What  proofs  were  you  required  to  pro- 
duce before  Messrs.  Molony  and  Maclean,  and 
what  proofs  are  required  by  Mr.  Bell? — The 
rokar  of  the  factory,  pattunjat,  ryots'  hixab, 
besides  as  much  evidence  as  could  be  got. 

2795.  Mr.  FergnssonJ]  Have  you  observed  any 
difference  in  the  condition  of  the  ryots  in  parts 
of  the  country  cultivated  with  indigo,  with  parts 
that  are  not  cultivated  ? — I  have  not  personally, 
because  I  have  not  been  Avherc  indigo  is  not 
grown.  But  the  principal  agent  for  the  con- 
tractors of  the  Eastern  Bengal  Railway,  Mr. 
Carr,  who  had  formerly  been  engaged  on  the 
East  Indian  line,  where  there  were  no  indigo 
factories,  told  me  that  the  people  of  Kishnnghur 
were  much  more  independent,  and  required  much 
higher  wages,  if  they  would  work  at  all,  than  in 
the  other  district*',  and  the  women  work,  whereas 
here,  none  of  them  would  work. 
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THE  INDIGO  COMMISSION  AT  KISHNAGUR. 


Monday,  9th  July  1860. 
Present  : 

W.  S.  Seton-Karr,  Esq.,  c.  8.,  President 

Members : — R.  Temple,  Esq.,  c.  s.,  W.  F.  Fcrgu?son,*Eeq.,  Reverend  J.  Sale,  Baboo 

Cbunder  Mohun  Chatterjee. 


W.  J.  Hersciiel,  Esq.,  Magistrate  of  Kishnngur,  called  in;  and  Examined  on  oath. 


IV.  J. 
Heruhel, 
Esq. 

9  July  1 8 Co. 


2799.  J ''resident, .]  WlLI,  you  state  to  the  Com- 
mission, whether  you  have  had  experience  at» 
regards  the  system  of  indigo  planting  in  other 
districts  besides  Nuddea? — Very  little,  indeed. 
Nothing  at  all  to  what  I  have  had  during  the  last 
four  mouths;  but  I  Mas  in  charge  of  the  sub- 
division of  Aurtingabad  for  about  three  years, 
when  there  were  a  good  many  disputes  between 
planters  and  natives,  zemindars  or  ryots.  Also 
in  the  district  of  Sllahahad,  where  I  was  fir  about 
a  year,  and  where  in  a  few  instances  I  had  to 
decide  such  disputes. 

2800.  In  what  jcars  were  you  in  Aurungabad, 
and  what  was  the  character  of  the  disputes  in 
which  your  interference  as  magistrate  was  sought? 
— I  went  to  Aurungabad  in  August  1855,  and  left 
it  in  December  1858.  The  disputes  generally  at 
that  time  were  between  planters  and  zemindars, 
or  between  rival  planters.  There  were  a  few 
cases  between  planters  and  ryots.  The  disputes 
between  planters  and  zemindars  were  generally 
attempts  on  the  part  of  the  planters  to  extend 
their  zeinindary  rights. 

2801.  Did  you  generally  find  the  zemindars 
avcr.-e  to  granting  leases,  or  to  the  extension  of 
indigo  cultivation? — The  principal  dispute  arose 
between  the  Aurungabad  concern  and  a  Maho- 
medau  zemindar,  in  which  the  planter  claimed 
his  rights  under  a  decree  of  the  Civil  Court.  I 
do  not  think  that  he  was  attempting  to  obtain  an 
extension  of  rights  by  a  bargain.  There  were 
other  disputes  between  the  Ivudumsar  concern 
and  the  Rajah  of  Moheshpore,  in  which  ijarat 
were  in  dispute,  but  I  have  not  sufficient  recol- 
lection to  state  whether  they  were  claimed  as  a 
right,  or  asked  for  as  n  bargain,  and  in  neither  of 
these  two  cases  was  the  aversion  of  the  ryots  to 
indigo  planting  made  any  ground  of  objection 
before  me.  So  far  as  it  appeared  before  me,  it 
was  a  simple  contest  between  the  two  parties 
wishing  to  obtain  the  zemindarv  right.  But  there 
was  another  dispute  generally  going  on,  in  which 


the  Turtipore  concern,  in  extending  its  cultiva- 
tion, appeared  to  have  come  into  collision  with 
the  ryots  directly  ;  whether  they  were  supported 
or  instigated  by  the  shareholding  landlord*  I  can- 
not say.  The  case  which  came  before  me  was 
between  the  planter  and  the  ryots,  and  the  latter 
expressed  a  decided  aversion  to  cultivate  indigo, 
or,  rather,  made  the  oppression  attending  the  cul- 
tivation of  it  the  ground  of  their  objection. 

2802.  In  the  first  case  noticed  by  you,  if  the 
planter  relied  on  a  decision  of  the  Civil  Court, 
how  was  the  zemindar  able  to  offer  any  further 
opposition? — The  decree  gave  Mr.  McLood  10 
annas  in  certain  villages,  and  the  remaining  tit 
annas  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Mahomedan 
zemindar.  The  latter  opposed  the  factory,  as  far 
as  1  recollect,  through  an  agency  of  his  own,  and 
not  by  his  ryots.  The  ryots  sided  with  the  ze- 
mindar when  the  question  of  the  Mahomedan 
mosque  w  as  brought  forward. 

2803.  Mr.  Sale.!  Did  you  form  any  opinion  as 
to  the  feeling  which  existed  in  the  minus  of  the 
zemindars  towards  planters  and  indigo  cultiva- 
tion, while  at  Aurungabad,  and  if  so,  what  was 
that  opinion? — In  the  two  cases  1  first  men- 
tioned, as  1  said  before,  indigo  was  not  mentioned 
in  the  matter ;  and  it  would  be  unfair  to  say  that 
the  zemindars  entertained  any  hostile  feeling 
towards  the  planters  from  the  few  cases  that 
were  before  me,  as  there  were  many  more  who 
were  on  a  friendly  footing.     As  to  the  third 
instance,  which  included  the  greater  part  of  the 
Khamra  Thanna,  I  did  then  first  entertain  an 
idea  that  the  evils  of  the  indigo  system  were 
made  use  of  by  the  opposing  zemindars  as  an  ob- 
jection to  allowing  an  extension  of  the  planters 
influence ;  but,  during  those  three  years,  I  never 
had  my  attention  very  much  attracted  to  the 
indigo  svstcm  itself  as  an  agricultural  pursuit. 

2804.  'Mr.  7Vm»/c.j  Can  you  recollect  the  names 
of  any  considerable  zemindar  or  zemindars  *W 
were  "friendly  to  the  planters? — The 
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were  very  small  zemindars  indeed,  and  I  don't 
think  I  can  recollect  the  names  of  any  of  them. 

2805.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  During  the  time  that 
you  were  at  Aurungabad,  did  you  hear  or  see 
anything  which  would  induce  you  to  have  ex- 
pected such  an  outbreak  against  indigo  planting 
as  that  which  has  taken  place  this  year  ? — Making 
allowance*  for  the  fact  that  I  hold  different  opi- 
nions as  to  the  management  of  different  planters 
there,  I  was  very  much  surprised  to  hear  of  the 
outbreak  in  the  Kalapance  Auriingahad  Factory, 
which,  at  the  time  it  occurred,  was  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Rice,  a  gentleman  who,  I  should  have 
thought,  was  certain  of  the  affections  of  the  na- 
tives ;  and  Mr.  Henry  Masyck,  his  predecessor, 
appeared  to  me  to  have  managed  well,  though 
his  detcan  was  certainly  complaiued  against  rather 
bitterly  sometimes.  Still,  under  Mr.  McLcod's 
management  of  the  whole  concern,  I  was  cer- 
tainly surprised  that  an  outbreak  should  have 
taken  place  in  it  I  was  less  surprised  at  the 
attack  on  fianiagram,  as  the  concern  of  which 
that  forms  a  part,  both  on  the  Moorshedabad  and 
Malda  side  of  the  river,  has  for  many  years  past 
been  the  scene  of  the  gravest  outbreaks  on  the 
part  of  the  ryot*  that  I  have  seen  in  any  district. 
1  should  observe,  that  the  Buckrabad  Factory,  on 
the  Malda  side  of  the  river,  though  at  the  time 
of  the  outbreak  there  it  was  under  Mr.  McLeod's 
management,  had  till  lately  been  under  the 
Sltahsunee,  a  part  of  the  Jinniagram  concern, 
and  had  been  the  scene  of  a  most  violent  riot. 

2806.  During  the  time  that  you  were  there, 
were  the  disturbances  to  which  you  refer  conse- 
quent on  the  ryots  rising  against  the  planters,  or 
what  were  they  ? — Most  of  the  disturbances  which 
I  refer  to  took  place  when  I  was  at  Malda,  except 
the  heavy  one  of  Jiuckra/tad,  which  took  place  a 
little  before  I  joined  Malda.  The  latter  one  was 
owing  to  a  dispute  between  rival  indigo  concerns. 
Those  which  took  place  during  my  employment 
in  Malda  were  between  the  shareholders  of  the 
concern  itself. 

2807.  Mr.  Sale.]  Besides  the  case  at  Turtijtorc, 
have  you  met  with  any  other  instances  of  the  ryots 
having  expressed  their  dislike  to  the  cultivation 
of  indigo  in  that  district? — Latterly,  my  attention 
was  generally  drawn  to  the  subject,  and  in  the 
year  1855  a  planter  told  me  that  it  was  absurd 
to  think  that  the  ryots  made  any  profit  out  of 
indigo. 

2808.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  When  in  that  district, 
were  you  ever  called  upon  by  the  ryots  to  give 
them  protection  against  indigo  planters? — 1  was 
called  upon  by  the  friends  of  two  ryots,  to  release 
them  after  having  been  carried  man  Moorshe- 
dabad to  the  district  of  MaKla,  and  I  think  I  was 
called  upon  to  prevent  their  cuttle  being  car- 
ried off. 

2809.  President.']  Will  you  state  the  result  of 
the  abduction  of  the  two  ryots  ? — T  released  the 
men  from  the  Malda  district.  They  had  been 
imprisoned  in  a  factory.  The  evidence  in  the 
case  implicated  Mr.  I  ledger  personally,  and  I 
issued  a  warrant  for  his  arrest.  Owing  to  an 
irregularity  in  the  process,  the  case  was  brought 
before  the  judge,  who  pronounced  it  illegal,  and 
the  magistrate  of  the  district  at  the  time  at  once 
Btruck  the  case  off,  or  acquitted  the  defendant,  I 
forget  which.  This  would  not  have  been  the 
case  if  an  appeal  from  my  proceeding  had  not 
been  made  to  the  Government  by  Mr.  Hedger 
direct,  as  the  case  would  then  have  continued  in 
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mine  own  hands,  and  I  could  have  completed  the       W.  J. 
evidence.  Benchel, 

2810.  Baboo  C.  M.  Chatterjee.]  In  whose  fac-  Esq. 

torv  were  they  confined  in  the  district  of  Malda?   

—  Ihev  were  carried  first  to  the  Turtipore  Fac-  9  J"1!  i860, 
tory,  aud  I  traced  them  to  two  or  three  factories 
belonging  to  the  same  concern  before  I  released 

them. 

2811.  During  the  time  you  were  in  Aurunga- 
bad,  will  you  state  the  number  of  kidnapping 
cases  that  were  brought  before  you? — Excepting 
small  cases  of  detention  for  a  day  by  zemiudare, 
I  think  I  had  only  one  other  serious  kidnapping 
case.  It  was  by  a  man  named  Ah  lad  Singh,  who 
wanted  an  ijara  from  a  petty  landholder,  aud  he 
seized  him  as  he  was  going  along  the  road  in  open 
day,  and  scut  him  up  from  one  end  of  the  district 
to  the  other,  then  down  the  Gauges  some  40  or 
50  miles,  then  up  into  the  Malda  district,  beyond 
Ingrezi  bazaar.  After  about  three  weeks  he 
turned  up  at  the  Kharara  Thanna.  The  case 
was  made  over  to  a  deputy  magistrate,  who  sen- 
tenced the  man  to  three  months'  imprisonment 
and  a  fine,  which  sentence  the  judge  pronounced 
inadequate.  I  ought  to  state  that  Ahlad  Singh 
is  not  a  landed  proprietor  of  any  extent,  and,  in 
this  case,  might  have  beeu  acting  benamee  for 
some  one  else. 

2812.  President.]  Can  you  state  in  what  kind 
of  indigo  cases  your  interference  or  advice  was 
asked  for  during  the  year  of  your  incumbency  in 
Shahabad  ? — I  saw  very  few  indigo  cases  in  Sha- 
habad.  The  only  one  of  any  inqiortancc  that  I 
remember  was  one  in  which  a  planter  wanted  to 
compel  some  ryots  to  sow  indigo.  He  went  over 
to  the  field  in  person,  with  a  few  burkundazes 
and  some  ploughs  of  his  own.  The  ryots  refused 
to  allow  him  to  plough,  aud  he  struck  one  of 
them  with  a  riding  whip,  aud  one  was  slightly 
wounded  with  a  sword  in  the  head.  One  was 
seized  aud  carried  off  to  the  factory,  whence  he 
was  afterwards  sent  on  to  me  by  the  planter, 
with  a  petition  to  the  effect,  that,  in  self-defence, 
he  had  seized  this  man  to  prevent  an  attack  on 
himself  by  the  villagers,  which  he  saw  impending. 
The  place  was  uiue  miles  from  the  station.  I 
was  on  the  s|>ot  myself  five  hours  after  the  oc- 
currence, and  wad  met  by  the  planter  there.  I 
found  the  plea  of  an  impending  affray  utterly 
unfounded.  I  convicted  the  planter,  and  sen- 
tenced him  to  200  rupees  fine.  The  case  was 
appealed,  and  the  judge,  admitting  the  facts  to  be 
proved,  thought  the  act  did  not  deserve  punish- 
ment, as  the  man  was  actiug  iu  self  defence. 

2813.  Can  you  state  if  the  ryots  in  that  case 
were  ryots  of  a  village  held  by  the  concern  or 
not? — I  think  they  were  ilaka  ryots. 

2814.  Mr.  Temple.]  Did  you  ever  receive  com- 
plaints iu  Shahabad  troin  ryots  to  the  effect  that 
the  cultivation  of  indigo  was  unprofitable? — No; 
the  complaint  always  was  that  the  planter  was 
oppressive;  it  did  not  then  assume  the  definite 
shape  it  has  now. 

2815.  Were  complaints  regarding  oppressions 
on  the  part  of  the  planters  frequent  or  rare  ? — In 
the  case  of  the  oue  planter,  to  whom  I  have 
alluded  in  the  previous  answer,  they  were  de- 
cidedly frequent.  The  object,  I  believe,  was  to 
create  a  feeling  against  the  honorary  magistrate's 
powers  that  he  held ;  at  least,  that  was  alwaya 
thrown  in  my  face  when  complaints  were  lodged. 
As  regards  other  planters,  I  scarcely  remember 
a  complaint  against  them ;  they  were  remarkably 
quiet    There  were,  indeed,  elaborate  complaints 
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W.J.      against  Mr.  Bingham,  in  Chyneporc,  but  those 
Hrrtckfl,     complaint*  were  clearly  directed  against  the  ho- 
K»q.       norary  magistracy  he  held,  and  proved  to  be 

  utterly  unfounded. 

g  July  i860.     2816.  As  regard*  the  complaints  being  directed 

3;a'mst  the  honorary  magistracy  held  by  Mr. 
ingham,  and  also  by  the  other  gentleman  you 
mentioned,  have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  who 
instigated  those  complaints,  or  how  those  com- 
plaints originated? — I  have  no  idea  that  there 
was  anv  instigation  in  Mr.  Bingham's  case,  still 
less  in  the  case  of  the  other  gentleman,  Mr. 
Barton.  In  Mr.  Barton's  case  the  ryots  thought 
he  had  abused  his  powers  of  honorary  magistrate. 
In  Mr.  Bingham's  case  there  was  nothing  to 
suggest  such  an  idea. 

2817.  Then,  if  in  Mr.  Bingham's  case  there 
was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  had  abused  the 
powers  he  held,  how  do  you  account  for  such 
complaints  arising  ? — The  powers  given  were  un- 
umial,  and  nothing  was  more  natural  than  that 
occasion  should  be  taken  by  any  party,  whose 
interests  were  opposed  to  the  honorary  magis- 
trate, to  throw  suspicion  on  his  probity. 

2818.  Was  any  zemindar,  who  had  interests 
opposed  to  Mr.  Bingham,  concerned  in  those 
complaints  ? — Yes,  they  were  preferred  by  such 
zemindars. 

2819.  President.]  You  took  charge  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Xuddca,  both  as  magistrate  and  collector, 
on  the  20th  of  last  February  ;  will  you  describe 
as  fully  as  possible  the  state  of  the  ryots,  as 
regards  indigo  and  indigo  planting,  as  it  was 
then  and  has  since  been  brought  to  your  notice  ? 
— With  the  exception  of  the  sub-division  of  San- 
tipore,  and  two  thannas  on  the  Bhagirutti,  the 

•  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  district  was  very  strongly 
excited  on  the  subject  of  indigo  planting.  There 
appeared  among  the  ryots  a  general  sense  of  ap- 
proaching freedom.  They  behaved  as  if  about 
to  be  released  from  something  very  oppressive, 
and  as  if  impatient  of  the  slowness  of  the  process. 
One  general  idea  seemed  to  prevail,  that  the 
cultivation  of  indigo  was  stopped  by  the  orders 
of  the  Government,  and  a  good  deal  of  irritation 
seemed  to  prevail,  because  they  thought  that  this 
order,  according  to  their  ideas,  was  not  carried 
-out.  Since  then  the  idea  has  been  entirely  aban- 
doned, and  a  very  enlarged  view  of  their  rights 
has  been  acquired  by  the  ryots;  and,  generally 
speaking,  they  seem  to  have  stood  upon  those 
rights  with  moderation  and  firmness.    A  large 

Jjuantity,  I  believe  I  might  say  about  thrce- 
burths,"  of  the  ordinary  amount  of  indigo  has 
been  sown,  and  but  for  the  special  law  that  has 
been  passed,  and  the  general  obedience  on  the 
part  of  the  ryots,  I  doubt  whether  a  tenth  part 
of  the  ordinary  sowings  would  have  been  got 
into  the  ground.  Nothing  but  that  law  eradicated 
die  idea  tliat  Government  did  not  intend  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  cultivation  of  indigo.  The  passing 
of  the  law  caused  very  great  irritation  among  the 
ryots;  and  to  that  irritation,  to  a  certain  extent, 
is  owing  the  deficiency  in  the  present  crop.  As 
regards  the  sentiments  of  the  ryots  now  about 
indigo,  I  think  the  feeling  that  existed  formerly, 
though  not  aggravated,  is  ten  times  more  deter- 
mined, and  that  it  will  require  very  great  ma- 
nagement on  the  part  of  planters  to  continue 
their  cultivation  next  year.  At  the  same  rime, 
I  see  nothing  in  the  present  temper  of  the  ryots 
to  cause  hopelessness  to  any  planter  who  wonld 
meet  a  ryot  entirely  afresh  on  fair  ground. 

2820.  'Did  you  find  this  feeling  of  an  expected 


deliverance  to  prevail  both  among  ryots  of  vil- 
lages held  by  factories  and  among  ryots  of  village* 
not  so  held? — The  manifestation  was  plainest  in 
be-ilaha  villages,  but  the  planters  apjieared  to 
stand  upon  very  tender  ground  in  their  own 
zemindarvs. 

2821.  Was  it  ever  brought  to  your  notice  in 
any  distinct  or  six-cine  ibnn,  that  emissaries  from 
powerful  individuals  or  associations  were  insti- 
gating the  ryots  to  refuse  to  sow  ? — There  hare 
been  a  great  number  of  charges  brought  againet 
individuals  for  instigating  the  ryots  not  to  tow. 
Where  these  persons  were  not  servants,  or  at 
they  may  be  culled  emissaries  of  zemindar*,  who 
had  an  interest  in  the  village,  they  were  those 
zemindars  themselves,  sometimes  resident  zemin- 
dars and  sometimes  zemindars  who  visited  their 
villages  occasionally  ;  with  this  exception,  in  only 
one  instance  has  a  man  been  named  to  mc  a*  an 
emissary  of  Ram  Ruttun  Koy.  This  man's  name 
was  Mohrih  Ckutterjee,  a  well-known  resident 
of  the  Damurhuda  Subdivision,  and  therefore, 
perhajw  not,  strictly  shaking,  an  emissary  in  the 
sense  of  the  question ;  beyond  this  single  ca*e  I 
have  never  had  cither  an  instance  brought  to  my 
notice,  still  less  a  man  named,  as  having  come 
from  beyond  the  limits  of  the  district,  to  instigate 
the  ryots  ;  but  it  is,  I  believe,  the  case  that  mook- 
tyarB  have  been  sent  tip  on  a  salary  by  the  Brhvh 
Indian  Association  to  give  legal  advice  to  the  ryot* 
in  cases  pending  in  court ;  whether  this  ia  the 
case  or  not  I  cannot  say  positively,  hut  an  im- 
proved class  of  mooktyart  have  come  from  Cal- 
cutta for  this  purpose,  I  am  aware  also  that  ryots 
coming  into  Kisnaghur,  without  any  idea  of  yoing 
down  to  Calcutta  have  been  referred  by  agents 
(as  I  must  suppose  them  to  be)  to  Hurris  Chvnder 
Baboo,  the  editor  of  the  "  Hindu  Patriot."  and 
that  tltosc  ryots  have  gone  to  him,  and  have  had 
petitions  prepared  by  him.  , 

2822.  Then  on  the  whole  it  is  not  your  opinion 
that  emissaries  have  been  sent  either  from  Calcutta 
or  from  other  districts  to  cause  political  agitation  01 
the  subject  of  indigo? — Certainly  ;  agents  have 
not  been  sent  from  village  to  village  to  stir  up 
agitation  by  word  of  mouth,  but  there  has  been  a 
very  large  correspondence,  not  only  by  letters 
but  by  means  of  a  very  large  number  of  ryots, 
who  have  gone  to  Calcutta  and  have  brought 
back  verbal  advice. 

2823.  Are  you  in  a  position  to  state  who,  in 
Calcutta  or  elsewhere,  have  furnished  tlic  ryots 
with  advice  ? — Not  except  by  common  report. 
The  ryots  themselves  have  "frequently  quoted 
orders  from  the  Government  of  Bengal,  in  the 
same  way  they  quoted  any  other  order  that  suited 
them,  but  from  common  report  I  have  heard  that 
they  used  to  go  to  the  editor  of  the  "  Hindu 
Patriot ; "  and  the  ryots  in  the  case  which  I  re- 
ferred to  before  admitted  the  fact.  But  T  have 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  advice  was  im- 
proper. 

2824.  Mr.  Temple.]  C  an  you  inform  the  Com- 
mission, or  could  you  ascertain  readily  the  names 
of  the  mooktyart  of  an  improved  class  who  have 
come  to  this  district  from  Calcutta,  from  the 
British  Indian  Association  ? — I  cannot  name  them 
at  this  moment,  but  I  can  ascertain  them. 

2825.  Have  you  yourself  seen  any  of  dies* 
men  or  heard  them  plead  ? — There  is  a  mooktyar 
in  my  court  who  constantly  pleads  for  the  ryota 
I  am  informed  now  that  he  is  a  regular  pr»;"f'" 
tioner  of  the  court.  He  appeared  on  behalf  « 
the  ryots  just  when  the  others  were  reported  to 
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have  been  sent  up,  and  as  his  face  was  new  to  me 
1  thought  lie  was  one  of  them. 

2826.  Do  you  know  whether  any  or  all  of  these 
gentlemen  epcak  English  ? — The  one  in  my  court 
certainly  knows  English,  and  so  does  the  one  at 
Damurhuda.  I  don't  know  about  the  one  at 
Uongong. 

2827.  How  did  you  become  acquainted  with 
the  circumstance  that  these  gentlemen  were 
salaried  by  the  British  Indian  Association  ? — By 
common  report ;  so  far  particularised,  that  their 
salaries  were  stated  to  be  100  rupees  a  month. 
Thev  are  new  men  in  this  district,  and  arc  always 
employed  in  those  cases  on  the  ryots'  behalf. 

282k  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that 
these  men  have  merely  pleaded  as  mooktyar*,  or 
have  acted  as  emissaries  ? — They  cannot  have 
acted  otherwise  than  as  emissaries  from  their 
position,  for  they  arc  in  daily  communication  with 
Calcutta.  They  have  certainly  not  abused  their 
position;  on  the  contrary,  1  think  they  have  done 
good  by  controlling  their  clients ;  and  on  the 
whole,  I  was  glad  tit  have  them,  as  without  them 
I  should  have  been  in  a  very  disagreeable  posi- 
tion on  the  bench. 

2829.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that 
any  mooktyar  was  sent  to  the  courts  by  Mohcsh 
Chatter} ce  ? — No,  not  the  slightest. 

2830.  You  mentioned  that  there  was  a  large 
correspondence  at  the  time  between  the  district 
and  Calcutta ;  has  that  fact  been  verified  by  in- 
quiry at  the  post  office,  as  to  the  bulk  of  corres- 
pondence disoatched  to  Calcutta? — No;  I  made 
no  such  inquires.  The  police  reports  constantly 
stated  that  the  ryots  quoted  the  contents  of  cer- 
tain letters  received  by  them.  There  is  one  fact 
which  I  would  like  to  mention,  which  is,  that  be- 
fore my  arrival  a  letter  was  found  in  one  village 
and  wag  said  to  have  been  circulated  among  other 
villages,  desiring  the  ryots  never  to  cease  peti- 
tioning until  the  Commission  should  come.  This 
was  an  anonymous  letter,  and  had  every  appear- 
ance of  being  genuine  ;  I  saw  that  letter  myself, 
and  could  produce  it.  It  was  addressed  to  man- 
dub  of  villages,  and  was  sent  in  by  Mr.  Furlong 
to  Mr.  Drummond,  my  predecessor. 

2831.  On  the  whole,  from  what  you  know  of 
the  character  of  ryots  in  general,  and  Kishnaghur 
ryots  in  particular,  do  you  think  that  these  people 
could  have  made  the  manifestation  they  have 
unless  they  had  received  counsel  from  others  more 
educated  and  experienced? — No  popular  move- 
ment of  this  kind  ever  takes  place  without  leaders 
of  some  sort.  I  cannot  attribute  the  existence  of 
leaders  in  this  case  to  any  thing  peculiar  to  the 
character  of  the  ryots. 

2832.  Do  you  know  any  head  ryots  who  have 
sufficient  resolution  and  knowledge  to  stir  up 
their  own  ryots,  and  also  to  communicate  with 
other  ryots  in  other  parts  of  the  district,  and  thus 
create  a  combination  among  themselves  ? — I  could 
point  out  hundreds  such.  But  the  village  leaders 
in  this  case,  with  few  exceptions,  had  a  strong  in- 
terest in  the  question  themselves.  Leaders  have 
sprung  up  in  one  village,  who  have  in  an  incredibly 
short  s}»acc  of  time  gained  an  enormous  influence 
in  numbers  of  adjacent  villages,  and  have  lost  it 
almost  as  quickly. 

2833.  On  the  whole,  do  you  consider  that  the 
principal  zemindars  of  the  district  have  favoured 
the  movement,  or  remained  neutral  ? — On  the 
whole  their  weight  has  been  thrown  into  the  scale 
against  the  planters,  hut  to  nothing  like  the  extent 
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to  which  it  might  have  been,  had  they  been  ao       jp.  jm 
disposed.  Menckel, 

2834.  Do  you  know  any  zemindar  who  has  Esq. 
exerted  himself  tosupprcss  the  movement  ? — Yes;  — — 
Mr.  Larmour,  of  the  Mulnath  concern,  owes  a  9  July  i860, 
great  deal  to  the  ultimate  assent  of  the  two  prin- 
cipal zemindars,   Sham  Chundcr  Pal  Chowdry 
and  Habib-ul-Ilossain. 

283o.  1'resident.]  Do  you  know  of  any  zemin- 
dars, manufacturers  of  Indigo,  whose  interests 
have  suffered  by  the  recent  dislike  on  the  part  of 
the  ryots  to  sow  indigo  ? — I  know  one  instance : 
Moti  Baboo ;  his  ryots  have  refused  to  sow.  He 

Jirosccutcd  a  faquir  and  an  opponent  zemindar 
or  instigation,  both  of  which  cases  he  lost.  En- 
couraged by  this,  his  op|>onents  attempted  down- 
right intimidation,  and  were  punished  for  it.  He 
has  suffered  in  his  sowings.  I  know  of  no  other 
case  of  positive  loss,  but  native  Indigo  planters 
have  felt  a  difficulty  this  year. 

2836.  Baboo  C.  M.  Chatterjee.~\  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  ryots  of  several  villages  had  put  in  petitions, 
stating  their  unwillingness  to  cultivate  indigo, 
even  before  you  took  charge  of  this  district,  and 
that  on  such  occasions  400  or  500  ryots  daily 
besieged  the  magistrate's  cntcherry  ? — I  can  only 
answer  that,  by  stating  what .  I  found  to  be  the 
habit  of  the  ryots  on  my  arrival,  which  was  that 
they  generally  laid  from  10  to  20  petitions 
of  the  kind  daily,  and  there  would  generally  be 
some  30  or  40  ryots  in  the  Court  House,  who 
came  up  to  present  these  petitions.  Mr.  Drura- 
iuond  told  me  I  should  expect  these  petitions,  as 
he  had  received  them  himself. 

2837.  And  did  you,  on  that  account,  discourage 
the  presenting  of  such  petitions  ? — I  put  a  stop 
to  them. 

2838.  Are  you  aware  that  a  disposition  to  reeist 
the  cultivation  of  indigo  has  existed  in  this  dis- 
trict for  upwards  of  two  years  1 — I  am  no  more 
aware  of  the  fact  than  anyone  else  is  who  reads 
the  newspapers. 

2839.  Can  you  state  how  long  it  is  since  the 
village  of  Hanskali  Govindpore  has  been  quar- 
relling with  its  planter ;  and  whether  indigo  cul- 
tivation has  been  totally  stopped  for  the  last  two 
years  in  that  village? — 1  have  no  particular 
knowledge  of  dates,  but  I  know  there  is  a  village 
in  Mr.  White's  concern,  Batua,  I  think  it  is 
called,  which  refused  to  sow  indigo  about  the 
time  stated  in  the  question,  and  that  it  has  steadily 
refused  to  sow  ever  since. 

2840.  Mr.  Sale.']  Will  you  be  good  enough  to 
state  what  was  the  nature  of  the  petitions,  the 
presenting  of  which  you  discouraged,  and  the 
reason  for  your  discouraging  their  presentation  ? — 
They  were  all  of  a  vague  and  general  kind, 
mostly  referring  to  matters  too  long  gone  by  to 
be  taken  up ;  and  in  justice  to  those  who  had 
specific  charges  to  bring,  I  was  obliged  to  put  a 
stop  to  such  petitions. 

2841.  Mr.  I,'ergu*son.~\  Do  you  consider  that 
any  undue  influence  was  at  work,  with  reference 
to  the  parwanna  that  was  sent  to  Damurhuda, 
and  which  was  altered  from  what  you  intended 
it  to  be  ?— I  did  think  so  at  first,  but  the  result 
of  the  inquiry  since  held,  makes  me  unwilling  to 
entertain  that  opinion  any  longer. 

2842.  Will  you  explain  why  more  than  one 
copy  of  the  parwanna  was  necessary,  inasmuch 
as  it  only  referred  to  the  parwanna  which  was 
issued  by  Mr.  Maclean,  within  the  Damurhuda 
Sub-division  ? — A  reference  to  the  parwanna 
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W.  J.      itself  will  show  that  it  made  no  reference  to  Mr. 
Hertchelf    Mat-lean's  orders. 
Eb1-  2843.  But  was  it  not  issued  in  consequence  of 

~  Mr.  Maclean's  parwanna  ? — Partly.    If  it  had  not 

9  July  i860.  \)een  for  Mr.  Maclean's  parwanna,  mine  would 
not  have  been  so  decided  in  its  tone ;  I  should, 
nevertheless,  have  issued  a  circular  on  the  same 
subject. 

2844.  How  many  copies  were  issued,  and  was 
the  one  that  was  sent  to  Damurhuda  the  only  one 
that  was  erroneous? — There  were  11  copies  is- 
sued, and  this  was  the  only  one  wrong. 

2845.  Was  it  not  a  strange  coincidence  that 
the  only  one  that  was  wrong  should  have  been 
sent  to  "Damurhuda,  wlien  it  must  have  done  the 
most  mischief  to  the  planters? — The  chances 
were  10  to  one  against  it,  but  in  taking  tip  the 
idea  that  it  was  purposely  done,  I  was  under  the 
impression  that  the  Hookum-namah  which  the 
darogah  issued,  and  on  which  so  much  stress  has 
been  laid,  was  issued  in  consequence  of  my  par- 
wanna. It  appears  now  that  the  llookum-namah 
was  issued  by  the  darogah.  before  he  was  aware 
of  my  having  issued  such  a  parwanna.  One  day, 
if  not  two,  before  I  issued  it,  I  pointed  out  to 
Mr.  Maclean  demi-official ly  the  mistake  he  had 
committed,  and  left  it  to  him  to  correct  it.  On 
receipt  of  my  letter,  he  called  the  darogah,  and 
in  his  presence  prepared  a  parwanna  of  his  own, 
cancelling  his  former  order.  Neither  Mr.  Mac- 
lean nor  the  darogah  had  then  seen  my  circular. 
On  leaving  Mr.  Maclean,  the  darogah  issued  this 
Hookum-namah.  As  I  believed  it  to  have  been 
issued  on  view  of  my  parwanna,  and  it  being 
evident  that  the  darogah  could  not  have  issued 
it,  had  the  parwanna  been  correctly  copied,  I 
naturally  believed  that  the  error  was  purposely 
committed. 

2846.  l*rc$ident.]  Have  you  had  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  police  in  matters 
relating  to  indigo,  as  favouring  neither  planters 
nor  ryots  ? — On  the  whole,  1  have  no  reason, 
taking  the  district  all  round,  to  be  dissatisfied  ; 
but  I  have  had  reasons,  in  single  iuetauces,  to 
believe  that  one  party  or  another  has  been  fa- 
voured. One  darogah  has  been  suspended  for 
favouring  the  planter,  and  another  for  favouring 
the  rvots.  The  two  cases  occurred  in  different 
sub-divisions,  under  different  officers,  and  at  dif- 
ferent ends  of  the  district,  and  had  no  connexion 
one  with  the  other. 

2*47.  Do  you  think  that  in  the  case  of  the 
Gaidar  cultivation,  the  police  behaved  impar- 
tially?— The  charge  brought  against  the  police 
in  Goldar  rests  on  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Chardon, 
that  the  police  were  seen  at  the  head  of  a  crowd. 
In  this,  it  appeared  on  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Ducas, 
that  the  police  referred  to  were  village  chowki- 
dars,  who  in  thh»  district  wear  red  turbans  and 
carry  spears.  A  village  will  ofteu  contain  half- 
a-dozen  of  such  chowkidars,  and  as  these  men 
have  invariably  sided  with  the  ryots,  and  have 
generally  assumed  a  leading  position,  the  regular 
police  sometimes  conic  in  for  the  blame  due  to  the 
chowkidars,  and  sometimes  the  villagers  are 
charged  with  having  assembled  with  spears. 

2848.  Air.  Ferguxxon.]  Do  you  not  consider 
the  village  chowkidars  as  part  of  the  police? — 
They  are  rural  police,  under  the  nominal  control 
of  the  magistrate,  but  practically  they  are  beyond 
my  control. 

1*2849.  Mr.  Temple.']  But  are  not  these  watch- 
men generally  men  of  the  village,  and,  in  one 


shape  or  another,  paid  by  the  village,  and  if  «o, 
is  this  the  cause  of  their  siding  with  the  ryots?— 
They  draw  their  pay  from  the  village,  "and  no 
magistrate  expects  any  material  assistance  from 
them.  In  this  case,  it  was  perfectly  natural  for 
them  to  side  with  the  ryots. 

2850.  In  this  case  were  any  of  them  indigo 
ryots? — There  is,  I  believe,  a  general  order  in 
the  district,  issued  in  favour  of  the  chowkidars, 
exempting  them  from  the  liability  of  sowing 
indigo,  or  prohibiting  them  from  doing  so;  never? 
thcless,  many  of  thcin  do  sow  indigo.  I  have 
had  complaints  from  chowkidars  applying  for  ex- 
emption under  this  order;  but  1  have  never  seen 
the  original  order  myself. 

2851.  Have  you  ever  bad  occasion  to  iiimL-h 
any  of  them  for  siding  with  the  rvots? — Yes,  I 
have.  In  one  village,  the  chowkidars  would  not 
carry  out  my  orders  for  preventing  cattle  tres- 
pass among  the  indigo,  i  dismissed  them  all, 
and  realised  their  arrears  of  pay  from  the  ryoU 
to  be  given  to  new  men  at  an  increased  rate. 
That  was  the  only  complaint  in  my  own  division 
of  the  district.  In  the  sub-divisions,  several 
cases  have  occurred,  in  which  chowkidars  have 
had  specific  charges  made  against  them  connected 
with  indigo,  such  as  intimidation  of  rvots  as- 
saults, &c,  for  which  they  had  to  stand  their 
trial. 

2852.  President.']  During  your  incumbency, 
have  you  observed  whether  the  missionaries  hare 
at  all  attempted  to  influence  the  ryots  either  one 
wav  or  another? — I  have  never  had  the  slighted 
intimation  of  the  kind,  either  one  way  or  the 
other,  during  my  incumbency. 

2853.  Arc  you  in  a  jx^ition  to  suggest  any 
measures  whereby  the  cultivation  of  indigo,  as 
between  planter  and  ryot,  may  go  on  more 
smoothly  in  future? — I  can  suggegt  nothing  but 
justice  between  the  two  parties. 

2854.  Arc  there  any  jxiints  as  to  the  arrange- 
ment between  the  two  parties  which  would  strike 
you  prominently  as  capable  of  emendation? — 
The  oulv  i>oint  I  could  suggest  is,  that  it  should 
be  a  cash  transaction,  that  is,  that  the  ryot  should 
receive  cash  for  Ins  leaf,  in  the  same  way  he 
receives  cash  for  anything  else  he  sells.  Incawa 
of  dcht,  the  money  should  be  realised  before  any 
further  transactions  be  carried  out  between  the 
two  parties, 

2855.  Mr.  Temple.]  Then,  virtually,  by  that 
procedure,  the  ryot  would  practically  be  free 
from  the  loss  of  previous  years,  and  thus  the  risk 
of  the  season  and  produce  would  be  with  the 
planter,  instead  of  the  ryot,  as  at  present? — I  do 
not  see  the  consequence.  The  transaction,  now 
a  nominal  one,  would  be  converted  into  a  real 
one.  The  reality  would  be,  that  the  planter 
would  sometimes  fail  to  realise  a  debt,  but  that, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  would  not  have  a  single 
ryot  on  his  books  who  was  not  a  willing  worker; 
and  with  the  influence  a  planter  |>ossesses,  as  the 
debt  would  never  be  a  very  large  one,  he  onght 
not  ofteu  to  find  any  difficulty  in  realising  itby 
simple  demand  upon  the  rvot. 

2856.  Mr.  Ferqusxoti.]  If  such  a  plan  were  fol- 
lowed now,  would  it  not  virtually  discharge  all 
the  balances  due  by  the  ryots? — I  think  most 
ryots  would  gladly  pay  up  their  balances  now  to 
be  quit  of  their  accounts,  if  they  were  reasonably 
small,  and  after  the  experience  they  have  no* 
had,  provided  they  knew  that  their  "debts  v*0™ 
not  be  allowed  to  accumulate  against  them,  ^er 
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would  gladly  clear  their  books  every  year,  if  it 
was  worth  their  while  to  take  fresh  advances. 

2857.  I>o  you  see  any  objection  to  a  summary 
procedure  against  a  ryot  for  non-fulfilment  of  a 
contract  fairly  entered  into,  as  in  the  present 
law  ? — No,  not  as  a  general  law, ».  e.,  embracing 
all  contracts  of  the  kind. 

2858.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  practi- 
cable to  register  such  contracts,  and  how  do  you 
suggest  it  should  be  done? — Yes,  I  consider  it 
perfectly  practicable.  The  only  objection  to  re- 
gistration is,  that  it  docs  not  secure  absolute  proof 
of  the  identity  of  the  person  charged  with  breach 
of  contract,  with  the  person  who  signed  the  docu- 
ment. If  personification  at  the  time  of  signature, 
or  false  pleas  of  personification  afterwards,  were 
rendered  impossible  by  any  peculiar  mode  of 
signature,  nine-tenths  of  the  difficulty  of  forming 
a  decision  would  disappear,  and  with  it  ninc- 
tenths  of  the  process  necessary  to  bring  the  trial 
to  an  issue.  I  can  suggest  a  signature  of  exceed- 
ing simplicity  which  it  is  all  hut  impossible  to 
deny  or  to  forge.  The  impression  of  a  man's 
finger  on  paper  cannot  be  dented  by  him  after- 
wards. 

2859.  Mr.  Temple.'}  With  reference  to  your 
answer  that  the  ryot  ought  to  receive  cash  for  his 
leaf,  supposing  that  a  ryot  actually  received  four 
rupees  in  advance,  and  his  leaf  turned  out  to  be 
four  rupees,  and  no  more  ;  would  he,  in  that  case, 
receive  anything  more  ? — N o,  certainly  not.  What 
I  propose  w,  that  debts  of  one  year,  not  realised 
or  churned  in  court  before  advances  arc  given  for 
the  next  year,  should  not  be  realisable  in  a  court 
of  law. 

2860.  Mr.  FerguMon.']  Why  should  not  a  simi- 
lar rule  be  applied  to  rent,  so  that  if  a  man  owes 
any  arrears,  he  should  be  turned  out  of  his  land  ? 
— I  am  speaking  from  my  experience  of  the 
indigo  system. 

2861.  Mr.  Temple.']  Do  you  think  the  ryots 
would  be  satisfied  if  the  cash  payments  were 
secured  in  the  manner  you  have  mentioned, 
without  augmenting  the  rate  of  payment  itself? 
— I  have  not  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  profits 
obtainable  by  a  ryot  to  answer  that  question. 

2862.  By  your  previous  answer  regarding  jus- 
tice between  the  two  parties,  did  you  mean  that 
all  that  is  needed  is,  that  the  existing  law  should 
be  justly  and  strictly  administered  between  the 
parties  ? — Yes. 

2863.  Do  you  think  that  the  police  are  suffi- 
ciently well  organised  and  trustworthy  as  to 
prevent  on  the  one  hand  outrages  being  com- 
mitted by  planters  upon  the  ryots,  and  on  the 
other  hand  to  prevent  the  rights  of  planters 
being  unlawfully  interfered  with  by  ryots  or 
zemindars? — The  organisation  of  the  police  is, 
I  think,  as  good  as  it  can  be,  the  force  of  bur- 
kundazes  only  being  a  little  too  weak.  I  do  not 
think  any  other  increase  would  be  of  much  use. 
Their  trustworthiness  depends  entirely  on  the 
supervision  bestowed  upon  them,  and  without  a 
yery  large  increase  of  that,  I  do  not  think  the 
objects  mentioned  in  the  question  can  be  secured. 

2864.  Do  you  apprehend,  then,  that  oppres- 
sion and  interference,  as  above  described,  might 
happen  without  your  being  able  to  prevent  it 
with  the  existing  staff  at  your  disposal  ? — Yes,  to 
a  great  extent. 

2865.  Do  you  apprehend  that,  despite  all  you 
can  do,  such  things  do  occur  ? — I  think  force  is 
used  in  the  Mofussil  by  every  one  capable  of 
exercising  it,  to  an  extent  that  the  magistrate 
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cannot  control.    In  the  case  of  a  ryot  being  kid-      W.  J. 
napped  or  imprisoned,  it  is  obviously  out  of  my  Hersclal, 
power  to  prevent  his  seizure  on  the  6ly,  and  the 
chances  are  great  that  I  could  not  release  him.   

2866.  Mr.  Feryiuson.]  Can  you  state  the  esti-  9  Ju,v  ,86t>' 
mated  area  and  population  of  this  district  ? — You 

will  find  it  on  the  survey  papers  and  on  the 
map. 

2867.  Previous  to  this  year,  what  number  of 
deputy  and  assistant  magistrates  were  in  this 
district  besides  the  magistrate  ? — There  was  one 
subdivision  in  Kurrccmpore,  and  another  at  San- 
tipore;  and,  in  the  latter  part  of  1859,  one  was 
established  in  Damuhuda;  and  since  then,  another 
at  Bongong. 

2868.  Did  the  ryots  tell  you  how  they  derived 
the  impression  that  Government  were  opposed 
to  iudigo ;  and  did  you  take  any  steps  to  dis- 
abuse their  minds  of  it  ? — They  said  plainly  that 
the  order  of  Government  was  not  to  sow  iudigo ; 
and  as  the  peace  of  the  district  depended  on 
my  being  able  to  undeceive  them  upon  that 
point,  I  naturally  bestowed  all  the  pains  I  could 
on  it  , 

2869.  When  you  went  out  to  Katgarra,  did 
the  ryots  tell  you  that  they  had  broken  up  the 
indigo  that  had  been  sown,  because  Government 
wanted  to  put  a  stop  to  indigo  cultivation? — 
Yes. 

2870.  Baboo  C.  M.  Chatterjee.~\  Did  not  one 
Gunesh  Ganguli,  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Forlong, 
manager  of  Mr.  James  Hill's  concern,  bring  a 
case  of  breach  of  contract,  under  the  summary 
law,  against  some  half  a  dozen  ryots,  and  was  not 
the  same  dismissed  by  you  as  a  got-up  and  false 
one? — It  was  dismissed  by  me  on  the  ground 
that  the  documents  produced  were  forged.  It 
was  from  the  Beerpore  Factory  of  the  Hurra 
concern,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Sau- 
bolle. 

2871.  Did  you  try  this  case  in  one  day  or  in 
two? — It  was  a  long  case,  and  took  me  two  or 
three  days. 

2872.  Was  it  not  on  the  first  day  that  Gunesh 
Ganguli  stated  that  he  appeared  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  Forlong ;  and  on  the  second  day's  trial  did 
he  not  say  that  he  was  acting  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Saubollc,  of  Beerpore  Factory  ? — I  cannot  recol- 
lect. Mr.  Saubollc  gave  his  evidence  on  the  first 
day.    He  is  an  assistant  to  Mr.  Forlong. 

2873.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  Has  not  Mr.  Saubollc 
the  management  of  the  Hurra  concern,  which  is 
under  the  general  superintendence  of  Mr.  For- 
long ;  and  do  you  believe  that  Mr.  Forlong  had 
any  knowledge  that  any  such  case  was  pending  ? 
— Mr.  Saubolle  is  an  assistant,  as  described;  and 
I  would  not  have  thought  that  Mr.  Forlong 
knew  anything  of  the  case,  had  I  not  been  in- 
formed that  Mr;  Saubolle  refused  to  prosecute, 
and  Mr.  Forlong  insisted  on  his  doing  so. 
However  that  may  be,  I  never  saw  a  clearer 
instance  of  the  amla  of  an  out  factory  having  the 
entire  game  in  their  own  hands. 

2874.  Will  you  state  by  whom  vou  were 
informed  ? — I  object  to  answer  this  question,  as 
I  was  only  questioned  about  my  belief ;  but  I 
will  answer  it,  if  it  be  thought  necessary.  I 
would  wish  to  add,  as  a  proof  of  the  extent  of 
which  the  Beerpore  amla  act  upon  their  own 
authority,  that  these  very  same  men,  Gunesh 
Ganguli  and  others,  are  now  on  their  trial  for 
perjury,  for  having  falsely  charged  the  ryots  of 
a  neighbouring  village  with  burning  the  factory 
down.    The  charge  is  clearly  a  false  one,  and 
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W.  T.      has  been  dismissed.    Mr.  Saubolle  could  not 
Herschel,     have  known  of  the  falsity  of  the  charge  until 
E^S'       the  cross-examination  took  place. 
- —  2875.  With  reference  to  the  first  question 

9  July  i860,  regaling  tn;8  ca<,ej  jf  y0ar  Skeristadar  was 

accused  of  taking  a  bribe,  do  you  think  it  would 
be  right  to  insinuate  that  you  were  a  party  to  it 
because  you  were  his  superior  officer?— No. 


2876.  Baboo  C.  M.  ChaUerjee.]  Could  you  not 
try  Gunesb  Ganguli,  and  the  other  parties  into. 

ested  in  this  case,  for  forgery  and  perjury?  

Gunesh  Ganguli  is  on  his  trial  for  uttering,  and 
the  writer  of  the  document  for  forgery.  I  could 
not  put  any  other  parties  interested  in  the  rase 
on  trial. 


Karim  Biswas,  Inhabitant  of  Ramkiatopore,  Thannah  Mihirporc,  Factory  Bat|>ara,  Concern  Katuli; 

Examined  on  oath. 


Karim         2877.  President.]  Have  you  sown  this  year ; 

Binnas.     and  if  not,  why  not? — No,  I  have  not  sown. 

Last  Astein  the  planter  called  upon  me  to  pay 
120  rupees  on  account  of  indigo.  They  were 
taking  my  cows  iu  order  to  realise  the  money, 
when  I  gave  security,  and  I  made  arrangements 
to  pay  it  by  instalments  of  40  rupees  a  year. 
I  paid  down  26  rupees,  and  four  rupees  to  the 
amla,  which  left  14  rupees  to  be  paid  in  Posh. 
But  when  Posh  came  I  would  not  pay,  as  the 
instalment  had  been  extorted.  We  then  pre- 
sented a  petition  to  tbe  planter  about  indigo. 
We  then  presented  a  petition  to  the  magistrate, 
who  passed  an  order  that  the  cultivation  of 
indigo  was  optional.    So  we  did  not  sow. 

2878.  Has  there  been  a  suit  against  you  thin 
year,  and  how  was  it  that  you  sowed  last  year? 
— There  has  been  no  suit  aguinst  me.  I  sowed 
last  year  by  compulsion  a  hhada  of  land,  *'.  e.,  16 
beegahs.  I  have  six  khadas  of  land  altogether. 
This  year  I  have  been  enabled  to  sow  four  khadas 
with  rice,  because  I  have  not  had  to  sow  indigo. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  sow  the  other  two,  as  I 
have  been  obliged  to  keep  out  of  the  way  for  fear 
of  lattial*. 

2879.  Mr.  Temple.]  Did  you  actually  see  lat- 
tials  this  year  ? — No,  I  have  not  seen  them  ;  but 
on  hearing  that  they  were  about  to  come,  I  kept 
out  of  then-  way. 

2880.  Who  is  your  landlord  ? — Formerly  Ka- 


sheshuT  M  us  ton,  but  now  it  is  the  planter,  Mr. 
Smith ;  he  has  got  the  rata'  of  those  villages. 

2881.  Are  any  lattiaia  kept  in  the  village?— 
No;  they  are  kept  in  the  factory  and  in  the 
qolabarri,  or  barn.  I  can't  say  bow  many  an 
kept  there,  as  I  don't  go  to  the  factory  - 

2882.  President.]  How  much  plant  did  yen  de- 
liver to  the  factory  last  year  ? — About  30  or  40 
bundles.  I  gave  it  to  a  carter,  who  delivered  it 
at  the  factory.  I  went  to  the  factory,  but  I  gut 
neither  excess  payments  nor  advances. 

2883.  Mr.  Temple]  With  what  specific  object 
did  you  come  before  this  Commission,  inasmuch  u 
you  have  not  been  sued  for  breach  of  contract, 
and  us  you  have  not  this  year  sown,  indigo  ?— Oa 
account  of  the  oppression  committed  when  my 
cattle  were  sold  last  year ;  and  by  degrees  and  in 
various  times  during"  the  last  11  years,  I  have 
been  fined  300  rupees.  I  have  to  pay  one  rapee 
every  year  on  account  for  bets  and  lotteries. 
Also,  if  a  ryot  absconds  from  the  village  we  ait 
made  responsible  for  his  balances.  This  wa.v,I 
have  had  to  take  up  the  balances  of  two  ryota. 

2884.  What  are  your  intentions  in  future  with 
regard  to  sowing  indigo  ? — My  intentions  for  the 
future  are  that  I  won't  sow  indigo.  In  the  firet 
place,  all  my  cattle  have  been  sold  ;  and  even  if 
my  cattle  were  restored  to  me,  I  won't  sow 
indigo.  Besides,  there  are  taxes  for  roads,  which 
are  good  for  nobody,  and  lead  only  to  the  factory. 


SELIM  MUNDAL,  Inhabitant  of  Ramkistopore,  Thannah  Mihirpore,  Zillah  Nuddea,  Factory  Batpan, 

Katoolee  Concern  ;  Examined  on  oath. 


2885.  President.]  What  have  you  come  here 
to  complain  about? — This  year  in  Astein  a  suit 
was  instituted  against  mc  for  three  years'  rent. 
I  filed  a 


Sahib  did  not  continue  the  complaint.    All  I  wu 
told  was,  that  I  had  won  my  suit, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  indigo. 


Sri  Bhobotakun  Joabdak, 


Sri 
Bhobotarun 


Inhabitant  of  Tarai,  Thannah  Hardi,  Zillah  Nuddea, 
Concern ;  Examined  on  oath. 


2886.  President.]  Have  you  sown  any  indigo 
this  year  ? — This  year,  in  the  month  of  Aswin  and 
Kartik,  the  factory  people  made  me  sow  indigo, 
i.  e.,  they  sent  for  my  servants,  five  in  number, 
and  two  pairs  of  bullocks,  and  made  them  sow 
seven  beegahs  and  a  half.  I  had  nobody  to  com* 
plain  to.  Mr.  Tripp  is  judge,  magistrate,  collector, 
and  everything. 

2887.  Did  you  never  receive  any  advances 
from  the  factory  ? — No,  I  never  did.  I  can't  say 
what  thev  have  written  in  the  books,  because  the 
pen  and  ink  and  paper  ail  belong  to  them.  Last 
year  I  delivered  10  or  11  bundles  of  plant  to  the 
factor  v.  My  grandfather  sowed  for  the  factory. 
My  grandfather  used  to  sow  willingly.  In  those 
dave  they  used  to  get  cash,  but  since  the  factory 
has  had  ijaras  and  putnis  we  get  nothing. 


2888.  Mr.  Temple.]  Did  your  father  sow  in- 
digo willingly? — I  never  saw  my  father  sow  at 
all.    I  have  myself  sown  for  10  or  12  years. 

2889.  In  the  first  year  of  those  10  did  you  get 
no  advances  ? — I  was  laid  hold  of  and  taken  to 
the  factor}',  and  told,  as  I  was  a  well-to-do  man, 
I  must  sow.    The  factory  had  then  got  tlve 

It  had  tbe  lease  previously.  It  was  in  the  Ben- 
gali year  1258.  I  did  not  get  any  cash  advance*. 
They  simply  told  me  to  sow. 

2890.  Then  the  first  year,  when  you  took  y<mr 
plant  to  the  factory,  did  you  get  nothing ?— Not 
a  thing. 

2891.  President.]  Have  yon  anything  else  to 
relate? — Yes,  there  is  a  talook  of  61  rupee* 
entered  in  the  name  of  my  eldest  brother.  The 

from  thid  are  alwut  150  rupees.  Th? 

So**] 
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Sahih  wanted  a  putni  from  mc  of  this  talook, 
which  I  refused  to  give.  He  then  wished  me  to 
give  him  an  ijera,  and  on  my  refusing  in  the 
month  of  TWA  or  Magh  in  1264,  I  was  taken  to 
the  godown  of  the  factory,  and  kept  there  till  I 
gave  the  leasee  of  the  talook.  I  was  only  kept  a 
day  in  the  godown.  The  factory  amla  then  took 
me  to  their  lodgings.  I  was  altogether  three 
days  there.  Also  1  had  tin  uncle  named  Kisto 
Mohun,  who  was  imprisoned  at  Salgurmudia,  and 
seeing  that  I  was  of  the  same  family,  they  took 
me  and  several  others.  I  was  kept  22  days  in 
the  godown.  They  took  from  me  150  rupees.  I 
had  this  money,  and  I  paid  it  without  borrowing. 
This  took  place  in  1266,  or  last  year.  It  was  no 
use  complaining  about  it.  Now,  being  in  ex- 
tremity, I  have  come  to  complain. 

2892.  Mr.  Sale.']  In  the  godown  of  what  fac- 
tory were  you  confined  ? — Salgurmudia  Factory. 
Not  in  the  cake  godown,  but  in  Mr.  Kenny's 


guard-room.    Also  on  my  ancestral  holding  I  Sir 
have  some  bamboos  and  mangoc  trees,  and  these  Bhobotarun. 
have  been  cut  down  for  the  Bamundi  Factory,  Joardar. 

and  1  never  got  a  price  for  it.   Also,  with  regard   

to  indigo  land,  when  a  good  shower  falls  in  9  ^7  i860. 

Chaitro,  they  make  me  sow  my  indigo  land  first; 

and  if  there  is  any  more  indigo  land  remaining 

unploughed,  they  take  my  ploughs  to  cultivate  it, 

ami  then  they  take  them  to  cultivate  the  factory 

nij.    After  that,  if  we  go  to  cultivate  our  rice 

lands,  they  call  upon  us  to  put  the  bida  through 

the  indigo  land ;  and  after  that  we  are  required 

to  weed.    After  that  there  comes  the  cutting.  I 

have  no  cart,  and  therefore  I  have  no  trouble 

about  the  carting,  but  on  the  whole  we  arc  called 

upon  to  think  of  nothing  else  but  indigo.  Also 

I  have  been  accused  of  instigating  ryote  not  to 

sow  indigo,  and  I  was  once  summoned  on  that 

[Commission  adjourned  at  6  P.  M. 


Tuesday,  \0th  July  1860. 


W.  S.  Seton-Karr,  c.  9.,  President 
'.  F.  F< 

Mohun  Chatterjee. 


:  R.  Temple,  Esq.,  c.  8.,  W.  F.  Fergusson,  Esq.,  Reverend  J.  Sale,  Baboo  Chunder 

n  Chatteri 


James  Forlono,  Esq.,  of  Nischindipore  Factory  ;  Examined  on  oath. 


2893.  President]  WlLL  you  state  to  the  Com- 
mission the  districts  and  concerns  in  which  you 
Jiave  had  experience  as  an  indigo  planter? — I 
have  been  in  Kishnagur  since  February  1830, 
and  have  had  charge  of  the  largest  indigo  pro- 

Serties  in  the  district,    such,  for  instance,  as 
lulnath,  Katgarra,  Khalbolia,  and  Nischindi- 
pore, &c 

2894.  Do  you  wish  to  file  your  reply  to  the 
Circular  of  the  Commission  as  part  of  your  evi- 
dence ? — Yes.    (Answer  filed.) 

2895.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  How  many  factories 
"have  you  under  you  ? — Thirty-two  factories  in 
five  concerns,  viz.,  Nischindipore,  Katchikatta, 
Hurra,  Sunada,  and  Nundunpore.  In  the  above 
five  concerns  there  arc  67,000  beegahs,  of  which 
55,000  are  ryotti  and  12,000  nij-abad.  The  only 
portion  of  the  above  under  my  own  immediate 
management  is  the  Nischindipore  Factory,  the 
cultivation  of  which  is  3,400  beegahs  of  ryotti, 
and  about  1 ,000  of  nij-abad.  In  the  ilaka  villages 
there  are  about  53 /XX)  beegahs  of  indigo  cultiva- 
tion, and  in  the  be-ilaha  14,000.  The  whole  of 
the  above  55,000  beegahs  of  ryotti  cultivation  is 
represented  by  current  balances,  amounting  to 
1,19,000  rupees.  The  closed  balances,  not 
brought  forward  against  ryots,  amount  to 
3,24,000 rupees;  altogether  4,43,000  rupees.  The 
annual  rental  of  the  whole  ilaka  villages  amount 
to  2,43,000  rupees. 

2896.  Have  yon  separate  managers  for  the 
different  concerns,  such  as  Katchikatta,  Hurra, 
and  so  forth,  and  do  you  leave  to  them  the  ma- 
nagement under  your  general  superintendence,  or 
how  ? — Yes,  there  are  separate  manager?  for  each 
property,  who  conduct  the  duties  entirely  ac- 


cording to  their  own  judgment,  and  the  reeponsi-  J,  Forlong, 
bility  rests  with  them  for  doing  so.    General  £sq. 
reports  are  sent  to  me ;  but  with  the  managing 


details  of  so  large  a  property  it  is  quite  impus-  ioJulyi86o. 
eible  that  I  or  any  man  could  interfere 

2897.  With  reference  to  the  questions  that 
were  asked  yesterday,  regarding  suits  brought 
bv  the  Beerporc  Factory  tor  breach  of  contract, 
did  you  give  any  instructions  for  these  suits 
being  instituted,  or  were  you  aware  of  this  hav- 
ing been  done  ? — Since  the  new  Act  XI.  of  1860 
was  passed,  1  have  given  general  orders  to  the 
managers  under  me,  to  carry  on  cases  of  breach 
of  contract,  wherever  it  might  be  necessary,  but 
in  no  case  to  do  so  harshly,  or  where  in  any  way 
it  could  be  avoided.  Messrs.  Hills,  Newcomen, 
Smith,  Tavlor,  and  Saubolle  have  carried  on  such 
cases,  to  the  extent,  I  should  suppose,  of  between 
one  and  two  thousand.  In  no  case  have  I  inter- 
fered or  given  any  instructions  whatever  as  to 
their  prosecution,  all  those  gentlemen  being  left 
entirely  to  themselves,  to  conduct  their  cases  as 
they  thought  proper. 

2698.  Then  it  is  not  true  that  Mr.  Saubolle 
objected  to  institute  these  suits,  and  you  ordered 
him  to  do  so?— I  heard  with  astonishment  yes- 
terday the  statement  of  the  magistrate  of  this 
district,  to  the  effect  that  he  had  been  informed 
by  a  third  party  that  I  had  ordered  Mr.  Sau- 
bolle to  prosecute  a  case  which  he  had  refused  to 
da  In  reply  to  such  a  statement  I  can  only  say, 
that  a  more  idle  falsehood  was  never  created  by 
a  malicious  mind,  or  given  utterance  to  by  a 
gossiping  tongue,  and  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to 
know  why  Mr.  Herschel  should  have  adopted 
Kuch  a  statement  to  my  prejudice  so  hastily, 
z  2  2899.  President} 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE 


J.  Forlong,  2899-  President]  Do  you  prefer  what  is  com- 
Esq.  '  monly  called  ilaka  to  be-ilaka  cultivation,  ae  giv- 
—      ing  you  more  security  for  your  cultivation  ?  — 

ioJulyi86o.  Unquestionably  so;  for  the  reasons  generally 
stated  before  this  Commission,  as  less  liable  to 
interruption.  As  matters  have  existed  during 
the  largest  portion  of  the  years  that  I  have  been 
in  Kisnnagur,  the  authority  of  the  zemindar 
seemed  to  me  to  be  the  only  authority  possessing 
any  practical  character  whatever,  as  to  rights 
over  the  people. 

2900.  Can  you  state  if  the  Nischindipore  con- 
cern had  great  difficulty  in  procuring  the  putni 
of  87  villages,  and  the  lease  of  the  37  held  by  it  ? 
— The  largest  portion  of  the  pvtni  belonging  to 
the  Nischindipore  concern  was  formerly  the  pro- 
perty of  Raja  Kissennath  Rai  of  Moorshedabad. 
I  think  in  1836  the  magistrate  of  this  district, 
then  Mr.  G.  L.  Martin,  from  some  unguarded 
observations  he  had  made  to  the  ryots,  as  to  their 
not  cultivating  indigo,  unless  they  chose  to  do  so, 
produced  in  this  district,  at  that  tune,  on  a  smaller 
scale,  much  the  same  state  of  things  as  exists  now. 
Raja  Kissennath  Rai,  presuming  on  this,  stopped 
Messrs.  Hills,  White,  &  Co.'s  cultivation  in  the 
whole  of  his  large  zeiuindary,  which  made  it  ne- 
cessary for  Messrs.  Hills,  White,  &  Co.  to  come 
forward  and  buy  the  property  at  any  price.  They 
did  so,  when  all  obstruction  to  the  cultivation  of 
indigo  in  that  property  ceased ;  and  Mr.  Martin 
suddenly  altering  his  policy,  the  dislrict  was  in  a 
short  space  of  time  restored  to  its  usual  tranquil 
state.  1  don't  think  the  price  was  exorbitant, 
but  I  can't  say  precisely  what  it  was,  because,  in 
addition  to  the  price,  a  very  considerable  sum 
was  paid  to  the  people  of  the  raja  to  facilitate  the 
business. 

2901.  Mr.  Temple.']  Could  you  state  exactly 
«                 how  Mr.  Martin's  poucy  changed  ?— I  think  the 

Government  expressed  its  strong  disapprobation 
to  Mr.  Martin  for  having  produced  such  a  state 
of  things  in  this  usually  quiet  district ;  and  after 
this,  instead  of  encouraging  the  ryots  to  come  to 
him  with  petitions,  he  discouraged  them,  and  in 
one  day  summarily  dismissed  three  or  four  hun- 
dred of  them,  telling  them  to  go  and  attend  to 
their  business  as  usual,  as  he  would  no  longer 
attend  to  their  frivolous  complaints. 

2902.  President.]  Can  you  Btate  whether  any 
difficulties  were  experienced  in  procuring  the 
other  putnis  and  leases  ? — None  whatever,  except 
the  usual  difficulty  as  to  meeting  the  terms  the 
zemindars  thought  themselves  warranted  in  ex- 
acting. While  I  have  been  in  this  district,  I 
have  never  yet  found  a  zemindar  hesitate  in 
handing  over  his  ryots  to  the  planter  as  soon  as 
his  tonus  were  complied  with. 

2903.  Can  you  state  whether  the  rent  de- 
manded was,  in  any  case,  more  than  would  have 
been  fairly  realised  by  the  factory  from  the  ryots  ? 
— In  some  cases  very  considerably  so.  The  jumma 
on  the  last  ijara  which  I  was  obliged  to  take,  of 
any  consequence,  was  12,000  rupees,  and  the  loss 
upon  it  1,500  rupees  a  year,  independent  of  be- 
tween seven  and  eight  thousand  rupees  given  in 
salami.    This  was  in  the  Nischindipore  concern. 

2904.  Was  no  attempt  made  to  enhance  the 
rent  of  the  ryots,  so  as  to  cover  the  deficiency? — 
There  has  been  no  enhancement  of  the  ryots' 
rents.  We  have  still  the  yearly  loss  of  1,500 
rupees.  My  reason  for  taking  this  ijara  was, 
that  the  villages  belonged  to  four  or  five  brothers, 
to  one  of  whom  a  small  share  belonged,  which  I 
purchased,  and  when  I  endeavoured  to  tako  pos- 


session of  it,  the  other  brothers  brought  forward 
a  deed,  making  over  the  share  to  them,  ante- 
dating it  to  the  sale  of  it  to  me ;  and  as  the  ryots 
sided  with  the  brothers  opposed  to  the  factory, 
great  difficulties  arose  in  talcing  possession  of  the 
share  I  had  purchased.  As  the  case  went  on, 
however,  and  as  the  deed  produced  by  the  bro- 
thers was  not  a  registered  one,  and  mine  «u, 
they,  fearing  a  charge  which  I  had  threatened  to 
bring  against  them  tor  forgery,  proposed  to  make 
the  whole  property  over  to  me  in  farm  or  lease 
for  12  years,  on  the  condition  that  I  should  give 
up  the  share  I  had  bought  to  them ;  a  proposal 
wnich  I  accepted,  with  the  consent  of  the  share- 
holder who  sold  his  share  to  me. 

2905.  Baboo  C.  M.  Chatterjee.]  Knowing,  u 
you  did,  that  the  property  was  a  joint,  undivided 
estate,  what  made  you  purchase  a  share  ?— I  had 
nothingwhatever  to  do  with  their  family  quar- 
rels. The  brothers  had  come  forward  and  un- 
scrupulously put  a  Btop  to  the  factory  cultivation 
in  their  villages,  when  one  member  of  the  family 
came  forward  and  offered  me  the  share  of  the 
property  to  which  he  was  entitled,  which  I  unhesi- 
tatingly accepted,  to  enable  me  to  carry  on  the 
factory  business  as  usual. 

2906.  Did  you  not  know  that  vou  could  not 
have  taken  possession  of  such  a  share  unlets  a 
legal  partition  were  made,  which  would  have 
taken  years  to  accomplish  ?— I  certainly  did  not, 
and  this  plea  was  not  brought  forward."  In  fact, 
the  deed  to  which  I  have  above  referred  setdes 
this  question,  for  if  the  brother  had  no  right  to 
sell  it  to  me,  he  had  no  right  to  sell  it  to  others. 

2907.  Will  you  state  the  circumstances,  in  full 
or  in  particular,  of  your  taking  putni  of  a  ieinin- 
dary  for  80,000  rupees  for  the  Katgarra  con- 
cern ? — Yes,  I  remember  the  circumstance  well. 
The  putni  I  bought  from  Baboo  Joy  ChunderPal 
Chowdari  for  80,000  rupees.  There  was  a  loss 
upon  the  jumma  at  the  tune  of  between  four  and 
five  thousand  rupees,  but  in  some  mitigation  of 
the  excess  of  price  paid  for  the  putni,  Baboo  Joy 
Chunder  Pal  Chowdari  bought  a  four-annas  share 
in  the  Katgarra  concern  at  the  same  time,  for 
which  he  paid  the  proprietors  at  a  rate  equally 
costly. 

2908.  If  there  were  no  loss  on  the  jumma,  do 
you  not  think  80,000  rupees  price  for  that  pro- 
perty would  be  a  moderate  one  ? — Unquestion- 
ably. I  don't  think  the  price  paid  was  beyond 
three  years'  rental.  Now,  the  same  property 
could  be  sold  for  certainly  twice  that  sum.  Put- 
nis have  risen  latterly  in  many  places  in  Kisbna- 
ghur  nearly  200  per  cent. 

2909.  Mr.  Temple.]  Have  you  not  at  this  tune 
a  heavy  case  penning  regarding  the  tenure  ol  a 
large  estate ;  and  if  so,  will  you  particularise  it  ? 
— Yes;  the  property  referred  to  formerly  be- 
longed to  Baboo  Ram  Ruttun  Roy  of  Jessore.  A 
certain  party,  not  on  got)d  terms  with  the  Baboo, 
employed  an  agent  secretly  to  make  a  purchase 
of  the  prot>erty  for  him,  which  he  did,  and  en- 
deavoured to  take  possession  of  the  same.  The 
baboo  disclaimed  tne  transaction,  and  sold  the 
property  to  Mr.  Hills.  Mr.  Hills  held  possession 
of  it,  and  after  many  years'  litigation  in  one  form 
or  another,  Mr.  Hills'  title  was  confirmed  by  Mr. 
Littledalc,  the  Civil  and  Sessions  Judge  of  Kish- 
naghur,  I  think  about  the  end  of  last  December. 
The  case  is  now  appealed  to  the  Suddcr. 

2910.  Have  you  found  that  these  extensive 
acquisitions  of  tenures  have  inclined  the  zeimn- 
dary  class  to  oppose  you  ;  and  can  you  ™cn^ 
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any  particular  zemindar  or  zemindars  from  whom, 
at  this  moment,  you  apprehend  opposition,  either 
by  their  instigating  ryot*,  or  by  other  means  ? — 
I  cannot  say  that  the  acquisitions  referred  to 
hare  produced  any  hostility  on  the  part  of  the 
zemindars  around  me ;  in  my  neighbourhood 
there  is  onlv  one  influential  zemindar,  Pran 
Kisto  Pal,  who  haii  been  in  the  habit  of  acting 
not  in  a  friendly  way  to  the  factory.  There  are 
numberless  small  talookdars,  who  have,  in  com- 
mon with  Pran  Kisto  Pal,  very  strong  mahajani 
interest  to  promote,  opposed  to  the  interest  of 
the  factory;  and  such  men,  relying  upon  the  tales 
which  have  been  industriously  circulated,  as  to 
the  desire  of  the  Government  to  put  a  stop  to 
indigo  planting,  have  done  all  in  their  power  to 
induce  the  ryots  not  to  sow  indigo,  and  to  sow 
a  large  breadth  of  rice  cultivation. 

2911.  President.}  Within  your  general  expe- 
rience has  the  difficulty  with  the  zemindars  been 
a  specific  dislike  on  their  part  to  indigo  as  a 
cultivation,  or  an  unwillingness  to  surrender 
their  authority  and  influence  over  the  ryots,  or  a 
mere  haggling  about  the  price  or  the  terms  most 
suitable  to  themselves  ? — My  experience  tells  me 
that  the  zemindars  never  take  into  a  moment's 
consideration  whether  the  ryots  have  to  cultivate 
indigo  or  any  other  crop;  the  only  difficulty  I 
have  ever  met  with  is,  to  think  whether  I  could 
possibly  afford  the  terms  demanded  by  the  zemin- 
dars, to  enable  me  to  carry  on  my  cultivation. 

2912.  Mr.  Temple.]  Have  you  found  that  the 
-zemindars,  as  a  class,  highly  value  a  predominance 
in  the  proprietorship  of  the  land,  and  desire  to 
restrain  any  other  class,  who,  by  largely  acquiring 
tenures,  may  interfere  with  that  predominance? 
— Native  gentlemen  of  wealth  greatly  value 
zemindaries,  as  they  add  much  to  their  rank  and 
authority  in  society.  I  am  not  aware  that  they 
show  any  particular  hostility  to  any  one  hitherto 
unconnected  with  the  landed  interest  buying 
such  property  in  Bengal ;  but  in  Kishnagur,  as 
euch  a  very  large  portion  of  the  landed  property 
in  the  district  has  got  into  the  hands  of  European 
landlords,  I  do  think  that  a  great  degree  of 
jealousy  has  arisen  towards  those  parties. 

2913.  Do  you  find  that  this  jealousy  induces 
the  zemindars,  as  a  class,  to  indirectly  oppose 

ou,  or  to  instigate  the  ryots  against  you? — 
certainly  think  that  it  has  very  much  tended  to 
promote  this  feeling. 

2914.  Do  you  find  that  in  estates,  of  which 
you  acquired  the  proprietorship,  either  for  a  time 
or  for  ever,  the  former  zemindars  or  their  families 
still  continue  to  possess  or  exert  any  influence 
over  the  ryots  ? — As  a  rule,  I  have  not  observed 
this  influence  till  recently,  for,  till  lately,  I  have 
never  had  I  may  say  difficulties  of  any  conse- 
quence with  ryots,  as  I  have  always  seen  them 
cheerful  and  contented,  especially  in  the  ilaka 
villages,  it  being  the  interest  of  the  factory  to 
allow  the  ryot  to  sit,  as  regards  his  land,  at  as 
easy  a  rate  as  possible.  In  the  Nischindipore 
concern,  in  moet  of  the  putnis,  the  ryots  have 
the  very  best  land  in  Bengal  at  the  rate  of  three 
becgahs  for  the  rupee  ;  the  same  land  in  Hooghly 
or  Burdwan  would  let  at  Rs.  1.  4  and  lis.  1.  8  a 
beegah ;  recently,  when  the  difficulties  arose,  I 
found  that  the  proprietors  of  the  villages  held  in 
ijara  had  influence  which  I  thought  they  could 
not  have  possessed.  In  the  villages  of  which 
I  have  the  permanent  proprietorship  1  have  seen 
nothing  of  the  kind. 

2915.  Do  you  think  that  the  ryots  on  your 
72-1. 


estate  have  a  feeling  for  the  old  proprietors,  such  Faring, 
as  that  which  was  openly  manifested  in  some  dis-     '  Esq. 

tricts  of  the  North  West  during  the  disturbances   

of  1857  ? — Not  in  any  great  degree ;  most  of  the  10  July  i860, 
families  connected  with  Kishnagur  are  not  very 
old  families,  and  have  no  particular  hold  over  the 
feelings  of  the  ryots. 

2916.  In  reference  to  those  zemindars  who 
have  recently  opposed  you  on  ijara  estates,  what 
do  you  suppose  induced  them  to  do  so  ? — A  rest- 
less, vague  feeling  had  got  abroad  among  the 
ryots  that  the  Government  wa9  opposed  to  indigo 
planting  ;  and  the  ryots  fell  back  either  upon  the 
zemindars  or  any  one  else  who  chose  to  keep 
this  tale  in  countenance.  Their  doing  so  restored, 
in  a  certain  degree,  their  previous  influence,  by 
which  it  was  their  object  to  make  me  pay  a  con- 
sideration for  settling  matters  with  the  ryots. 

2917.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  zemindars  ever 
grant  or  receive  a  lease  not  so  much  for  the  sake 
of  the  profit,  but  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  dis- 
putes or  affrays  with  the  factory  ? — I  have  never 
seen  a  zemindar  give  a  property  to  a  planter, 
either  in  putni  or  ijara,  without  exacting  the 
largest  possible  rental  and  the  largest  possible 
price.  I  think  the  sole  reason  for  the  zemindar 
parting  with  his  property  is  generally  with  a 
view  to  profit. 

2918.  With  reference  to  the  opposition  of  Pran 
Kisto  Pal,  is  there  not  a  dispute  of  old  standing 
between  him  and  your  concern,  which  might,  in- 
dependent of  the  reason  you  assign  in  your  pre- 
vious answer,  incline  him  to  oppose  you  ? — There 
was  a  quarrel  many  years  ago  between  Pran 
Kisto  Pal  and  Mr. "Hills.  I  don't  think  any 
bad  feeling  exists  now,  arising  from  that  cause,  on 
the  part  of  the  Baboo.  He  and  I  arc  very  good 
friends ;  and  the  great  cause  for  hia  being  in  any 
way  unfriendly  to  the  factory  is,  that  he  has 
large  mahajani  interests,  which  are  opposed  to 
those  of  the  factory. 

2919.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  Have  you  ever  received 
any  assistance  from  any  of  the  Government 
officials  in  obtaining  puinis  and  ijaras  ? — No,  I 
have  never  done  so,  though  I  received  in  every 
instance  both  friendly  advice  and  any  aid  from  a 
magistrate  that  his  official  position  warranted  him 
in  giving. 

2920.  Mr.  Temple.]  To  what  cause  do  you 
attribute  the  existing  difficulties  in  the  Katchi- 
katta  concern  ? — What  caused  the  difficulties  in 
that  concern  was  exactly  the  same  as  created 
the  difficulties  connected  with  indigo  planting 
throughout  the  Kishnagur  district. 

2921.  Have  no  difficulties  arisen  in  consequence 
of  the  individual  influence  of  the  man  named 
Mohesh  Chatterjee;  and  if  so,  what  is  the  cause 
of  that  individual's  hostility  to  the  concern  ? — 
Very  serious  difficulties  have  arisen  in  the  Kat- 
chikatta  concern  through  the  influence  of  Mohesh 
Chatterjee,  but  they  only  began  in  the  beginning 
of  last  March,  when  the  whole  district  was  rapidly 
getting  into  a  disturbed  state.  At  any  other 
time,  Mohesh  Chatterjee's  hostility  would  have 
been  of  no  consequence.  Mohesh  Chatterjee 
had  formerly  been  a  servant  of  the  factory,  and 
had  been  discharged  for  misconduct,  and  enter- 
tained a  bitter  feeling  of  hostility  to  the  naib, 
who  had  replaced  him  in  the  management  of 
Katchikatta.  His  influence  has  proceeded  from 
certain  landed  property  he  has  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  also  from  his  having  long  been  a  naib 
of  Baboo  Ram  Button  Roy,  the  great  Jessor 
zemindar,  which  gave  him  much  influence. 

z3  2922.  Do 
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J.  Forking,  2922.  Do  yon  apprehend  any  special  opposition 
E*q.  from  zemindars  or  other  individuals  in  the  Nun- 
  dunpore,  Hurra,  and  Snnada  concerns? — No; 

loJulyiBCo.  none  more  than  I  have  had  since  the  beginning 
of  these  difficulties. 

2923.  Is  the  cultivation  of  those  chiefly  on 
your  own  property,  or  on  the  estates  of  others  ? 
— In  Nundunj>ore  and  Snnada,  chiefly  on  my  own 
estates;  in  Hurra,  chiefly  bc-ilaka,  and  in  that 
concern,  there  is  most  serious  trouble. 

2924.  In  the  Hurra  concern  are  there  any  op- 
posing zemindars,  and  can  you  name  them  ? — Yes, 
there  arc  two  talookdars,  one  named  Baboo  Ram 
Nidhi  Chattcrjcc,  the  other  Nobo  Kisto  Pal,  who 
have  shown  great  hostility  to  the  factory.  Since 
the  season  began  they  have  been  giving*  the  ryots 
bad  advice. 

2925.  Can  you  state  very  briefly  the  causes  of 
their  hostility  ? — In  the  case  of  the  former,  it  is 
entirely  owing  to  the  factory  interests  interfering 
with  the  mahajuni  interests.  In  the  case  of  the 
latter,  he  was  the  individual  with  whom  the 
factory  had  been  in  litigation  for  the  large  putni 
property  alluded  to  in  a  former  answer.  In 
neither  case  do  I  suppose  these  parties  to  have 
any  sympathy  with  the  ryots,  beyond  what 
directly  refers  to  their  own  interests. 

2926.  Will  it  be  necessary  in  these  two  cases 
to  conciliate  their  opposition,  to  induce  the  ryote 
to  sow? — Unquestionably,  if  indigo  is  again  to 
be  sown  on  their  properties. 

2927.  Mr.  Sale.~^  You  mentioned,  a9  a  principal 
reason  for  preferring  Malta  cultivation,  that  the 
zemiudary  authority  was  the  only  one  possessing 
any  practical  character ;  do  you  suppose  that  the 
zemindars  appreciate  this  practical  authority,  or 
is  there  any  reason  why  this  authority  is  of  great 
value  to  a  planter,  when  it  is  not  so  to  a  zemin- 
dar ? — I  do  think  the  zemindars  appreciate  this 
authority,  and  they  know  full  well  its  value,  for 
they  never  cede  it  to  others  without  receiving  a 
very  large  consideration  for  doing  so. 

2928.  Mr.  Ferrfutson.}  Do  I  understand  that 
it  has  been  felt  that  there  was  little  power  to 
enforce  rights  by  appeal  to  Courts,  and  that 
therefore  it  was  necessary  to  have  this  feudal 
power  ? — Yes ;  you  understand  me  quite  cor- 
rectly on  this  point.  There  was  no  law  to  pro- 
tect the  planter  in  case  of  breaches  of  contract 
on  the  part  of  the  ryot ;  and  in  br-Maka  villages 
there  was  constant  and  capricious  interference 
between  the  planters  and  the  ryots,  to  whom  he 
had  given  large  advances,  which  made  it  neces- 
sary for  the  planter  to  secure  some  zemindary 
influence,  to  enable  him  to  exercise  a  proper  con- 
trol over  the  ryots. 

2929.  J'rerident.']  But  if  you  could  be  sure  that 
your  cultivation,  in  villages  not  held  by  the  con- 
cern, were  not  liable  to  interference  cither  from 
the  zemindars,  the  middle  men,  or  the  police, 
would  yon  be  as  satisfied  with  this  cultivation  as 
with  that  in  villages  of  your  own  ?— Of  course  I 
would ;  it  would  save  a  large  sacrifice  of  money, 
and  I  should  be  able  to  spend  a  larger  snm  on 
the  ryots.  It  is  only  the  constant  sense  of  in- 
security that  forces  a  planter  to  purchase  zemin- 
dary  rights.  I  have  often  told  ryots  in  disputes 
with  their  zemindars  to  remain  neutral,  for,  the 
moment  the  zemindar's  terms  were  agreed  to  by 
me,  he  would  to  a  certainty  hand  them  over  to  me 
as  their  landlord  ;  and  I  have  told  them  that,  after 
having  made  large  payments  to  their  zemindars 
for  doing  so,  it  would  not  be  in  my  power  to  be 
so  liberal  with  them  as  I  otherwise  would  have 


been.  To  which  they  replied,  they  could  not  go 
against  the  zemindar. 

2930.  Then  are  we  to  understand  that  the 
practice  of  buying  putnit  and  taking  leases  ig 
comparatively  'of  late  introduction  f  —  It  haa 
always  existed ;  but  the  necessity  has  increased 
of  late,  because  many  important  interests  have 
sprung  up,  competing  with  the  planters,  which 
did  not  exist  formerly. 

2931.  Mr.  Sale.']  Do  von  acknowledge  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  term  "  feudal,11  as  applied  to  the 
rights  <»f  the  Bengal  zemindar  1 —  I  think  the  term 
not  inappropriate. 

2932.  President.']  Will  you  favour  the  Can- 
mission,  a*  fully  as  yon  can,  with  your  opinion  m 
to  the  cause  and  origin  of  the  dislike  evinced  by 
ryots  to  indigo  during  the  past  season  ?— Wist 
first  unhinged  the  relations  between  the  planter- 
and  the  ryots  was,  unquestionably,  Act  X.of 
1859,  which  came  into  operation  about  a  twelve- 
month ago,  as  the  Act  struck  directly  at  the  root 
of  all  authority  possessed  by  the  planters  as  land- 
holders. The  effect  of  the  Act  was  industriously 
propagated  among  the  ryote  by  mooktynrs  and 
others;  then  followed  the  Baraeet  paruwmri, 
which  in  its  turn  was  followed  by 
epondence  given  to  the  public  by  the  Bengal 
Government,  and  which  was  thought  to  show  a 
strong  feeling  in  favour  of  the  ryot,  and  hostile 
to  the  planter.  Presuming  upon  this,  a  system 
of  agitation  against  the  planters  was  immediately 
organised,  countenanced  openly  by  many  in- 
fluential men  in  Calcutta,  and  also*  hv  the  mis- 
sionaries in  the  Kishnagur  district.  "Emissaries 
swarmed  through  the  district,  giving  bad  advice 
to  the  ryots ;  and  unfortunately  when  the  rotem 
of  agitation  began,  Mr.  Cockerell,  a  most  efficient 
and  able  officer,  who  had  had  charge  of  the  dis- 
trict, was  removed  to  another  appointment,  and 
the  district  was  left  for  one  or  two  months  in 
charge  of  Mr.  Tottenham,  whose  youth  and  in- 
experience quite  unfitted  him  for  so  important  a 
situation.  Mr.  Drummond  followed  Mr.  Totten- 
ham, an  officer  in  every  way  qualified  for  the 
post ;  but  he  had  scarcely  got  acquainted  with 
his  work  when  he  was  suddenly  removed,  and 
Mr.  Herschel  appointed  as  magistrate — an  act 
which  was  thought  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  indicate  still  further  hostility  towards 
the  planters'  interests,  and  which  gave  great 
additional  force  to  the  mischievous  schemes  then 
in  operation  to  the  planters'  prejudice.  An  ex- 
perienced magistrate  might  nave  saved  all  we 
have  of  late  been  suffering  from,  but  three  ma- 
gistrates, when  the  district  was  passing  through 
so  dangerous  a  crisis,  only  heaped  confusion  upon 
confusion.  Jeesore  was  only  saved  from  a  fate 
worse  than  Kishnagur  from  the  fact  of  its  baring 
an  able  and  experienced  judge  and  two  magis- 
trates, one  of  whom  especially  had  been  long  in 
the  district,  and  who  had  the  reputation  of  lieiag 
one  of  the  best  magistrates  in  Bengal.  Kish- 
nagur, on  the  contrary,  had  neither  a  judge  nor 
even  for  a  time  a  collector.  The  planting  sys- 
tem is  less  liberal  in  Jcasorc  than  in  Kishnagur, 
and  it  is  well  known  that  the  materials  for  seriotw 
troubles  exist  in  a  far  greater  degree  in  the 
former  district  than  in  the  latter. 

2933.  Then  it  is  your  decided  opinion,  that 
the  effect  of  Act  X.,  and  especially  of  Section 
XL,  which  withdraws  from  the  zemindarc  the 
power  of  summoning  their  tenants  for  the  adjust* 
ment  of  their  rents,  has  already  begun  practically 
to  operate,  and  to  make  the  ryote  feel  that  they 
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are  now  In  a  different  position  ? — In  districts  re- 
mote from  Calcutta  the  effect  of  this  section  pro- 
bably has  not  yet  been  felt ;  but  in  Kishnagur 
and  other  districts  nearer  Calcutta  the  effect  has 
been  very  serious ;  and  should  it  remain  perma- 
nently a  portion  of  the  Act,  I  can  only  see  cer- 
tain ruin  to  all  the  smaller  class  of  talookdars 
throughout  Bengal.  Tin*  class  of  talookdars 
never  had  the  means  of  seriously  abusing  the 
power  of  the  law,  as  it  formerly  stood,  though  I 
believe  the  power  was  very  harshly  used,  in  many 
instances,  by  the  larger  class  of  talookdars,  and,  I 
believe,  will  still  continue  to  be  so. 

2934.  Have  you,  as  a  zemindar,  been  deterred 
from  sending  your  men  into  any  villages,  for 
the  purpose  of  calling  upon  the  ryots  to  pay 
your  rents,  or  have  you  found  tliat  the  ryots 
sheltered  themselves  under  its  provisions,  so  as  to 
withhold  your  just  dues  from  you  ? — I  have  not 
been  deterred  from  sending  people  into  the  vil- 
lages as  usual;  but  I  have  found  far  greater 
difficulty  in  collecting  rents  this  year  in  a  pro- 
perty which  has  a  rental  equal  to  a  lakh  of 
rupees,  whereas  last  year  there  were  8,000 
rupees  of  outstanding  debts,  and  this  year  there 
were  15,000  rupees  at  the  close  of  the  season. 
I  attribute  this  mainly  to  that  clause. 

2935.  Mr.  FerguMonS]  Has  the  general  tenor 
of  the  law  only  yet  become  known,  or  do  you 
think  the  ryots  are  acquainted  with  the  particular 
provisions  of  it  ? — I  think  the  general  tenor  of 
the  law  in  districts  near  Calcutta  has  become 
very  widely  known,  aud  the  ryots  fully  under- 
time provisions  of  it  in  every  respect  in 

ing  them  independent  of  the  zemindar. 

2936.  Mr.  SaleT]  Do  you  think  that  the  ryots 
have  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Act,  or  have  they  a  general  impression  that 
an  Act  has  been  passed  as  favouring  them  against 
the  zemindars? — 1  think  there  is  a  general  im- 
pression, on  the  part  of  the  rw>ts,  that  the  Go- 
vernment had  passed  tliis  law  with  a  view  espe- 
cially to  favour  them,  from  a  belief  that  the 
authority  of  zemindars  had  been  exercised  to- 
wards them  in  an  oppressive  manner. 

2937.  Mr.  FergustOH.]  Will  not  the  provisions 
of  this  law  entitle  a  law  for  the  recovery  of  rent, 
ultimately,  and  actually  change  all  the  rights  of 
property  in  Bengal  ?—  L  think  if  the  law  stands 
For  any  length  of.  time,  such  as  it  now  does,  it 
will  seriously  interfere  with  landed  property  in 
Bengal,  if  the  spirit  of  the  law  is  carried 
through,  as  the  law  now  stands,  it  would  make  a 
zemindar  in  a  few  years  hence  a  little  more  than 
an  annuitant  on  his  own  property. 

2938.  Then  do  you  think  that  the  effect  of  the 
law  will  be  to  transfer  the  land  in  Bengal  to 

uit  proprietors  ? — Unquestionably. 

2939.  President.]  Are  you  aware  that  several 
officers,  of  great  revenue  experience,  hold  the 
opinion  that  the  law,  putting  aside  Section  XL, 
does  not  originate  any  fundamental  changes  in 
property,  but  merely  gives  strength,  solidity, 
and  j>ennanence  to  the  rights  of  tenant  pro- 
prietors, which,  previous  to  that  law,  were  con- 
stantly liable  to  be  obliterated  or  overhorne  by 
violence;  do  you  agree  with  that  opinion? — I 
am  aware  that  such  opinions  have  been  expressed 
by  one  or  two  officers  of  great  experience  in 
these  matters,  but  such  opinions  are  quite  op- 
posed to  any  practical  experience  that  I  have 
jxail,  and  also  to  that  of  any  native  gc 
-whom  I  have  consulted  on  the  subject. 
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2940.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  Arc  not  these  opinions 
contrary  to  the  permanent  setdement  01  1793,  jp 
and  to  nearly  all  subsequent  legislation  in  Bengal 

Proper  since  ?— Unquestionably  they  are  so,  and  ioJalyi8So. 
I  don't  think  that  in  any  country  in  the  world 
but  Bengal  such  an  unwarrantable  liberty  would 
have  been  taken  by  the  Government  in  inter- 
fering with  the  relations  which  have  so  long  ex- 
isted, under  the  fullest  sanction  of  the  Govern- 
ment, between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant.  If 
the  law  formerly  had  been  found  to  be  ineffective 
in  the  way  of  affording  protection  to  the  ryot,  k 
was  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  have  made  it 
more  effective,  and  not  to  upset  by  one  summary 
Act  rights  that  had  been  so  long  respected. 

2941.  President]  As  planter  or  zemindar,  had 
you  never  occasion  to  purchase  jotes  or  jumnuu 
from  the  ryots  ? — I  have  very  rarely  done  so. 

2942.  If  the  factory  found  it  necessary  to  pur- 
chase njumma  in  only  one  instance,  would  not 
this  one  fact  imply  that  there  was  such  a  thing 
as  tenant  proprietorship  in  Lower  Bengal  capable 
of  sale  or  transfer,  and  needing  only  a  proper 
degree  of  energy  and  spirit  on  the  part  of  the 
tenant  to  preserve  it? — Yes,  there  are  various 
tenures  in  every  zemindary,  such  as  Jotes,  gantia, 
kuljuMos,  which  belong  to  the  parties  who  hold 
them  under  the  zemindar,  and  which  have  a 
market  value. 

2943.  Mr.  Temple.]  If  the  power  of  summon- 
ing die  ryots  was  abused  by  the  larger  zemin- 
dars, how  could  that  abuse  be  prevented  other- 
wise than  by  Section  XL  of  Act  XL  ? — I  can  see 
no  good  reason  why  all  should  be  wronged  for 
the  faults  of  the  few  who  abused  the  power ;  and 
it  was  the  business  of  the  Government  to  have 
found  some  more  energetic  way  of  administering 
the  law,  so  as  to  prevent  the  abuse  in  question. 

2944.  Has  not  the  zemindar,  after  the  passing 
of  this  section,  the  same  powers  of  enforcing  pay- 
ment of  rent  as  other  parties  have  of  enforcing 
contracts,  and  might  not  these  suffice?— He  has; 
but  such  powers,  exercised  over  a  needy  te- 
nantry, ana  for  the  receipt  of  very  small  sums, 
are  of  little  value.  The  process  of  distraint  to 
collect  sums,  probably  among  hundreds  of  ryots, 
for  two  or  three  rupees  from  each,  would  almost 
be  as  expensive  as  the  amount  of  the  money  to 
be  recovered. 

2945.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  Is  not  the  zemindar's 
property  sold  if  the  Government  rent  is  not  paid 
on  a  fixed  day ;  and  was  not  the  extensive  penalty 
to  which  the  zemindar  was  exposed  die  reason 
for  giving  these  powers  ? — Yes,  the  zemindar  is 
certain  to  have  his  property  sold  by  Government 
unless  the  rent  is  paid  up  at  the  very  hour  in 
which  it  is  legally  due,  and  without  some  sum- 
mary means  of  collecting  his  rents  from  his  te- 
nants, it  is  quite  impossible,  unless  he  is  a  man 
of  considerable  wealth,  to  meet  the  revenue 
which  falls  due  to  the  State. 

2946.  Mr.  Sale.]  Then  you  do  not  think  that 
the  increased  facilities  for  selling  the  property  of 
the  ryot  on  every  failure  to  pay  rent,  or  in  de- 
fault of  paying  one  instalment,  is  sufficient  assist- 
ance to  the  zemindar  in  collecting  his  rents  ? — 
No,  I  certainly  do  not ;  and  more  especially 
hitherto  in  this  district,  where  the  duties  of  col- 
lector have  doubled.  In  fact,  we  have  scarcely 
had  a  collector  at  alb  The  duties  of  the  collec- 
torate  in  such  a  district  as  this  would  occupy  die 
time  of  one  of  die  ablest  men  from  morning  to 
night ;  whereas  die  jwesent  collector,  who  is  also 
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J.  Forhmg,  our  magistrate,  can  only  spare  a  very  small  por- 
Eftti.  ti°n  of  his  time  to  the  duties  of  the  collector's 
  office. 

10  July  »86o.  2947.  Besides  Section  XI.  of  Act  X.,  what  other 
portion  of  Act  X.  do  you  refer  to  as  respecting 
long-acknowledged  right*  ? — The  section  giving 
rights  to  ryots,  after  certain  periods  of  occupancy, 
to  continue  the  same  permanently  without  refer- 
ence to  the  zemindar. 

2948.  Do  you  not  think  that  Section  XVII.,  in 
which  three  distinct  grounds  on  which  the  rent  of 
the  ryot  may  be  raised  are  given,  sufficiently 
guards  the  interest  of  the  zemindar? — I  dont 
think  the  clause  sufficiently  protective  to  the 
zemindar. 

2949.  President]  Do  you  think  that  the  par- 
wanna  you  alluded  to,  as  issuing  frdm  the  district 
of  Baraset,  could  have  created  such  a  strong  dis- 
like to  indigo  in  the  minds  of  the  ryot*,  had  not 
that  cultivation  been  otherwise  unpopular,  un- 
profitable, or  irksome  ? — A  slight  expression  of 
opinion  on  the  part  of  any  one  in  authority  sways 
the  opinion  of  the  masses  in  a  great  degree. 
About  26  years  ago  a  similar  expression  of 
opinion  by  a  magistrate  of  the  Kishnagur  district 
produced  nearly  a  similar  result.  As  to  indigo 
cultivation  being  unpopular,  there  has,  no  doubt, 
been  a  general  belief  as  to  the  fact  by  the  public ; 
but  for  myself,  as  far  as  regards  seeing  ryots 
generally  contented,  orderly,  and  cheerful,  and 
on  more  than  one  occasion  sowing  indigo  for  me, 
even  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  zemindar,  1 
have  had  no  reason  to  conclude  that  it  is  a  crop 
unpopular  with  them.  I  think  that  a  ryot,  who 
gives  his  attention  to  an  indigo  crop,  will  make 
such  a  crop  more  profitable  than  a  rice  crop  was 
before  the  great  and  sudden  rise  took  place  in 
the  price  of  that  article,  three  or  four  years  ago. 
Since  then  the  indigo  crop  does  not  bear  a  fair 
relative  value  to  a  rice  crop,  and  a  change  in  tho 
system  must  be  made  to  make  the  ryot  under- 
stand that  growing  an  indigo  crop  is  as  profitable 
to  him  as  growing  a  rice  crop. 

2950.  Mr.  Temple.]  If  the  price  of  rice  had 
not  risen,  and  if  tne  ryots  had  been  as  contented 
with  indigo  as  before  that  rise,  would  the  Baraset 
parwanna  have  had  that  effect,  as  it  did  have  ? — 
No,  I  certainly  do  not  think  it  would  have  had 
a  like  effect. 

2951.  Baboo  C.  M.  Chatterjec]  Was  it  not 
long  before  the  Baraset  parwanna  was  issued 
that  the  ryots  of  Hanskali  and  Govindpore  quar- 
relled with  the  planter  and  stopped  the  cultiva- 
tion of  indigo  ?— I  believe  those  ryots  did  quarrel 
with  the  planter,  but  I  imagine  that,  under  any 
circumstances,  they  would  have  done  so,  for  I  be- 
lieve they  were  acting  under  the  orders  of  an 
agency  altogether  opposed  to  tho  factory. 

2952.  Arc  you  not  aware  that  a  disposition  to 
resist  the  cultivation  of  indigo  has  been  existing 
in  this  district  for  upwards  of  two  years  ? — No,  I 
am  not  aware  that  such  a  feeling  was  in  any  way 
shown  till  last  September.  Three  years  ago, 
during  the  height  of  the  mutiny,  and  when  the 
country  seemed  agitated  throughout,  1  never 
saw  the  ryots  more  respectful.  In  Calcutta, 
people  seemed  to  live  in  daily  fear  of  some  serious 
mischief  occurring  to  them,  whereas  in  Kish- 
nagur the  planters  lived  without  a  thought  of 
danger;  ana  I  know  at  Xischindipore  I  never 
had  a  loaded  gun  in  the  house,  nor  even  an  addi- 
tional chowkidar. 

2953.  Mr.  Fergutson.]  Was  it  not  the  case 
that  Mr.  White,  the  proprietor  of  the  concern, 


lost  the  lease  of  Hanskali  Govindpore ;  and  that 
the  ryots,  availing  themselves  of  the  circum- 
stance, refused  to  sow,  and  thus  left  Mr.  White 
to  the  delay  of  the  Civil  Court  to  recover  the 
balances  due  to  him ;  and  is  not  this  a  frequent 
practice  of  ryots  under  similar  circumstances? — 
I  es,  I  believe  Mr.  White  was  placed  in  the  cir- 
cumstances which  you  describe,  and  the  practice 
to  which  vou  refer  is  very  common  among  ryots. 

2954.  President.]  Will  you  state  in  what'pw 
ticular  way,  or  by  what  distinct  acts,  you  con- 
sider  the  missionaries  to  have  increased  the  di*. 
like  of  the  ryots  to  indigo  cultivation  ? — As  re- 
gards my  two  immediate  neighbours,  Mr.  Schurr 
and  Mr.  Lincke,  I  cannot  point  out  any  distinct 
acta  of  their  having  tampered  with  the  ryots; 
but  though  I  am  unable  to  do  this,  from  the  gene- 
ral belief  expressed  by  the  people  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, as  to  their  having  done  so,  I  cannot 
help  concluding  that  such  has  been  the  case. 
Mr.  Boinwetsch,  of  Santipore,  on  the  contrary, 
has  openly  preached  a  crusade  against  indigo 
planting  and  planters,  and  fomented  a  bad  feel- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  ryots  towards  the  planters 
in  every  way  in  his  power.  I  am  aware  that 
Mr.  Bomwetech  has  denied  having  done  so,  bat 
that  gentleman's  memory  must  be  rather  treache- 
rous. His  letters  in  The  Indian  Field  are  quite 
sufficient  to  prove  such  to  have  been  the  ease. 
In  one  letter  particularly,  he  informs  the  ryot* 
that  they  had  got  quit  of  a  Governor  of  Bengal 
who  was  corrupt,  and  favoured  the  planters  from 
corrupt  motives,  whereas  now  they  had  got  a 
Governor  who  was,  he  said,  the  incarnation  of 
justice,  and  would  give  them  anything  they  asked 
for,  if  that  was,  as  he  led  them  to  believe,  at  the 
expense  of  the  planter.  I  could  bring^  men  also 
to  prove  that  they  had  been  at  Santipore,  and 
that  Mr.  Bomwetsch  was  in  the  constant  habit 
of  tampering  with  the  ryots,  and  sending  them  to 
complain  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor.  The  ryots 
also  goiug  constantly  to  Calcutta,  and  making 
petitions  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  without 
following  the  usual  course,  through  the  local  au- 
thorities, greatly  upset  tho  respect  due  to  them, 
and  prevented  their  exercising  their  influence  ae 
beneficially  as  they  otherwise  would  have  done. 

2955.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  Have  you  not  verbally 
and  in  writing  requested  the  missionaries,  your 
neighbours,  to  bring  to  your  notice  any  acts  of 
oppression  that  they  might  hear  of,  and  to  point 
out  to  vou  anything  they  thought  might  be 
remedied ;  have  they  ever  done  so  ? — Prior  to 
1856,  my  missionary  neighbours  and  myself  were 
on  most'intimate  terms,  w"hen  a  discussion  arose 
on  the  subject  of  indigo  planting,  which  for  a 
time  put  a  stop  to  our  friendly  relations.  "When 
Mr.  Ilalliday,  however,  visited  the  district  on  the 
3d  January  1858, 1  wrote  to  Mr.  Schurr,  begging 
him  to  come  and  meet  the  Lieutenant  Governor, 
and  let  anv  unfriendly  feeling  be  forgotten.  He 
did  so,  and  in  a  day  or  so  1  wrote  him  asking 
him  to  bring  instantly  to  my  notice  any  art  of 
misconduct  or  oppression  that  might  come  under 
his  observation,  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  factory 
servants.  From  that  time  to  the  present  neither 
he  nor  Mr.  Lincke  have  brought  one  single  such 
act  to  my  notice. 

2956.  Mr.  Temple.]  With  reference  to  your 
former  answer  regarding  Mr.  Bomwetsch  s  state- 
ment respecting  tho  late  Lieutenant  Governor, 
the  passage  in  question  runs  as  follows :  When 
the  people  wanted  to  know  whether  the  new 
Governor  was  like  the  old  one,  u  e.}  whether  he 
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bad  shared  in  indigo,  and  whether  he  was  a  friend 
to  the  planter,  I  positively  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive." Does  it  not  appear  herefrom  that  Mr. 
Bomwctsch  was  not  reporting  his  own  opinion, 
but  an  opinion  he  had  heard  expressed  bv  certain 
people? — The  meaning  which  1  attached  to  Mr. 
Bomwetsch's  language  undoubdtedlv  is,  that  he 
did  impute  corrupt  motives  to  Mr.  llallidny. 

2957.  Mr.  Feryusson.]  and  does  not  Mr.  liom- 
wetsch  in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  that  letter 
signed  by  himself,  express  a  nope  that  the  pre- 
sent Governor  "  would  depart  this  country  with 
the  blessings  of  millions  of  alleviated  sufferers 
following  him,  and  not  both  the  curses  of  the 
oppressed  as  well  as  the  abuses  of  the  oppressors 
alike,  as  in  the  case  of  the  late  Governor  "  ? — Yes, 
that  is  the  exact  language  of  Mr.  Bomwctsch's 
letter  to  which  you  refer. 

2958.  Mr.  Sale.']  But  with  reference  to  Mr. 
Schurr  and  Mr.  Lincke,  do  you  consider  the 
general  belief  of  the  ryots  sufficient  to  discredit 
their  statements  on  oath,  that  they  have  not  at- 
tempted to  excite  bad  feelings  in  the  minds  of 
the  ryots  towards  the  planters?— I  should  be  very 
sorry  to  think  that  cither  Mr  .Schurr  or  Mr.  Lincke 
could  state  anything  which  they  believed  to  be 
untrue  ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  think  many  con- 
versations took  place  between  these  gentlemen 
and  the  ryots,  to  which  the  ryots  attached  a 
very  different  meaning  to  what  these  missionaries 
did. 

2959.  President.]  Can  you  state  the  name  of 
any  emissaries  who  have  come  from  Calcutta  or 
any  other  district  to  stir  up  the  ryots  ? — No,  I  am 
not  acquainted  with  any  of  their  names. 

2960.  Mr.  Temple.]  'is  there  any  new  practi- 
tioner in  Damurhuda  who  practises  on  behalf  of 
the  ryots,  and  do  you  know  who  deputed  that 
person  ? — Yes  ;  there  is  one  Xarain  Mookcrjcc, 
who  was  receentlv  sent  from  Calcutta,  I  have 
heard,  by  the  British  Indian  Association,  hut  I 
don't  know  for  certain ;  I  know  the  man,  and  be- 
lieve him  to  possess  considerable  talent ;  but  he 
had  by  no  means  a  high  character  previously, 
and  now  has  the  reputation  of  doing  his  utmost 
to  keep  up  and  foment  mischief  between  the 
planters  and  the  ryots. 

2961.  When  in  a  previous  answer,  you  re- 
marked that  emissaries  swarmed  over  the  country, 
to  whom  in  particular  or  in  general  did  you 
allude,  and  is  your  knowledge  of  that  derived 
from  ascertained  facts  or  from  common  report  ? — 
My  knowledge  is  derived  from  a  general  belief 
which  existed  around  me,  that  there  were  emis- 
saries in  the  villages  in  large  numbers,  and 
letters  were  dropt  in  the  villages,  appealing  to 
the  ryots  to  rise  against  the  planters ;  one  such 
letter  I  found,  and  forwarded  it  to  the  magistrate 
of  Kishnagur. 

2962.  Did  you  never  endeavour  to  trace  out 
any  of  these  people,  and  if  so,  were  you  success- 
ful ;  and  did  the  ryots  ever  allege  to  you  as  an 
excuse  that  they  had  been  misled  by  instigators  ? 
• — Yes,  I  made  frequent  attempts  but  without 
success,  and  the  police  had  the  reputation  of 
largely  aiding  such  parties  in  what  they  were 
doing.  Ryots  have  said  to  me  that  they  were 
misled;  and. not  manv  days  ago,  near  the  tent  of 
Mr.  Mackenzie,  the  deputy  magistrate,  I  saw  an 
old  Mussulman  ryot  to  whom  1  had  been  kind, 
and  knew  well;  I  asked  him  why  he  did  not  come 
to  me,  he  replied,  he  had  been  ashamed  to  do  so, 
because  he  and  others  had  been  led  to  act  in  the 
wrong  way  that  they  had  done.    I  then  asked  him, 
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why  he  could  not  come  now,  he  replied,  he  could  .ftfr. 
not  do  so,  because  there  was  a  league  formed   /.  Furlong, 

against  the  factory  ;  and  that  he  aud  his  fellows   

had  kissed  the  Koran,  and  that  one  village  could  10Julyl86o, 
not  settle  without  the  other. 

2963.  When  you  said  that  the  police  instigated 
the  ryots,  did  you  mean  the  village  watchmen  or 
the  regular  police? — Both;  though  the  former 
more  actively  and  opeuly  than  the  latter.  I  be- 
lieve the  Darogah  of  the  Hardi  Thanna  did  so  to 
a  great  extent. 

2964.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  that  the 
police  sympathise  with  the  ryots,  and  if  so,  what 
led  to  such  sympathv? — I  have  great  reason  for 
thinking  so,  and  their  reason  for  doing  so  is  very 
obvious ;  and  from  all  that  I  have  seen  of  the 
Bengal  ]>olice,  their  object  has  invariably  been 
to  create  disputes  and  trouble  in  place  of  prevent- 
ing the  same. 

2965.  But  the  planters  being  strong  and  the 
ryots  weak,  why  would  the  police,  if  corrupt,  side 
with  the  weak? — If  trouble  did  not  take  place 
between  the  planters  and  ryots,  the  police  could 
have  no  portion  of  the  planters'  money. 

2966.  President.]  The  following  changes  in  the 
system  of  indigo  planting  have  been  variously 
suggested  to  the  Commission ;  will  you  favour  us 
with  your  opinion  as  to  the  possibility  of  intro- 
ducing them,  as  follows : 

1st.  That  the  planter  should  make  the  ryot  a 
bid  for  his  land  ;  say,  he  would  give  from  eight  to 
ten  rupees  for  a  first-rate  crop,  tour  to  six  rupees 
for  a  middling  crop,  and  not  less  than  two  rupees 
for  any  crop  ? — I  do  not  conceive  this  scheme 
practicable;  I  cannot  sec  how  such  a  scheme 
would  work  successfully. 

2d.  That  the  planter  should  take  fewer  bundles 
for  the  rupee? — I  think  four  bundles  for  the  rupee, 
which  is  the  present  rate  at  ^Jischindipore,  would 
satisfy  the  ryot;  provided  the  bundles  were  fairly 
and  liberally  measured,  or  taken  by  weight,  as 
the  ryot  may  tliink  proper. 

3d.  That  the  ryots  be  charged  nothing  for 
seed? — I  think,  under  the  present  circumstances, 
that  giving  up  the  charge  for  seed  is  nothing  but 
fair. 

4th.  That  the  factory  should  bear  the  expense 
of  carting  the  plant  ? — "I  also  think  this  alteration 
would  be  just 

5th.  That  when  seed  is  given  for  the  stumps, 
the  ryot  should  sell  it  at  the  market  price,  the 
factory  having  the  right  of  pre-emption  ? — I  also 
think  this  a  just  right  on  the  part  of  the  ryot 

6th.  That  the  bundles  of  indigo  should  be 
weighed  instead  of  being  measured? — I  think  60 
bundles  for  1,000  cubic  feet  would  be  a  fair  rate 
both  for  the  planter  and  for  the  ryot  I  have  no 
objection  whatever  to  weighing  if  it  be  practi- 
cable. 

7th.  That  the  indigo  beegah  should  be  assimi- 
lated cither  to  the  Government  or  the  local 
zemindary  beegah  ? — I  do  not  sec  the  object  of 
changing  the  indigo  beegah,  as  it  is  of  long  stand- 
ing, and  the  ryots  very  well  know  at  what  stand- 
ard the  land  will  be  measured  when  they  take 
their  advances. 

8th.  That  contracts  shall  only  be  for  one  year; 
that  the  regular  squaring  of  accounts  shall  take 
place  annually,  and  that  ryots  should  not  be 
allowed  to  fall  heavily  into  balances? — I  think 
that  this  is  quite  right ;  but  my  own  intention  is 
in  future  to  make  the  contract  of  as  simple  a  cha- 
racter as  possible ;  to  give  each  man  a  cash  ad- 
vance of  two  rupees  a  beegah,  which  his  having 
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Mr,  for  12  months  without  interest,  would  at  the 
J,  Forfong.  lowest  rate  be  equivalent  to  three  rupees  a 
beegah;  that  the  above  two  rupees  should  be 
lO July  i860,  given  to  the  n  ot  on  condition  of  his  cultivating, 
irrespective  of  all  risk  to  him  connected  with  the 
crop.  That  whether  there  is  a  crop  or  uo  crop 
at  all,  no  portion  of  this  money  should  be  charged 
to  him  in  any  future  account,  thereby  securing, 
under  any  circumstances,  to  the  ryot  a  reason- 
able remuneration  for  his  labour  and  for  the  rent 
of  his  land.  Eight  bundles  per  beegah  would 
pay  off  the  first  advance ;  a  ryot  with  ordinary 
luck  and  industry  might  very  easily  seeuro  a 
crop  of  double  this  amount,  and  besides  that,  he 
would,  in  very  many  instances,  realise  a  large 
return  from  indigo  seed  and  cold  weather  crops. 
I  may  say,  that  in  Nisehindiporc,  the  year  before 
last,  541  ryots  received  about  three  rupees  eight 
annas  each  for  seed,  out  of  864  ryots.  The  above 
system  would  give  the  ryot  a  return  of  about  four 
rupees  or  five  rupees  a  beegah,  exclusive  of  indigo 
seed. 

1  would  also  propose  that  with  regard  to  the 
old  balances  whatever  money  might  be  due  to 
the  ryot  on  this  accouut  beyond  the  first  advance 
of  two  rupees,  only  25  per  cent,  should  be  de- 
ducted on  account  of  any  previous  debt,  and  the 
balaucc  given  to  the  ryot  in  cash.  I  would  also 
abolish  the  charge  for  stamp,  the  charge  for  seed, 
and  the  charge  for  carriage,  throwing,  really,  the 
risk  of  a  crop  upon  the  factory ,  and  leaving  the 
chance  of  a  very  liberal  return  to  the  cultivator. 
Mv  principal,  Mr.  Hills,  has  written  to  ine  from 
England  fully  supporting  this  scheme.  Mr.  Hills 
also  was  the  first  planter  in  this  district  who  at 
once,  more  than  20  years  ago,  reduced  the  rate  of 
bundles  taken  from  the  ryot,  from  10  bundles  to 
4 ;  and  in  many  instances  Mr.  Hills  has  spent  large 
sums  of  money  in  different  times  to  support  the 


ryots  and  enable  them  to  get  seed  for  their  cold- 
weather  crops.  I  remember  one  year  Messre. 
Hills,  White  &  Co.,  when  there  was  a  high  in- 
undation, by  which  the  ryots  lost  their  rice  crop, 
advanced  about  a  lakh  and  50,000  rupees  to  pur- 
chase paddy  for  the  ryots,  and  grain  to  bow  their 
cold-weather  crops. 

9th.  That  all  contracts  should  be  registered 
before  qualified  officials  ? — I  should  be  very  glad, 
in  common,  1  believe,  with  many  planters,  to  gee 
the  ryots'  contracts  registered,  provided  I  saw 
any  practical  way  of  doing  so.  The  ryot  would 
take  no  trouble  in  such  a  matter,  and  he  would 
think  it  a  very  irksome  duty.  If  the  difficulty 
could,  however,  be  overcome,  I  would  be  very 
happy  to  see  it  eo. 

2967.  Mr.  Temple.']  In  order  to  allow  the  re- 
muneration to  the  ryots  which  you  have  joot 
mentioned,  would  you  consider  a  law  to  punish 
criminally  a  wilful  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
ryot  to  cultivate  after  receiving  two  rupees  a 
beegah,  necessary? — Yes,  absolutely  necessary. 
I  think 'that  unless  tho  present  summary  law.  or 
some  such  law,  be  rendered  permanent,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  embark  further  capital  on  indigo 
advances,  and  some  of  the  capital  now  embarked 
must  be  withdrawn. 

2968.  Would  you  agree  to  abandon  outstand- 
ing balances  of  every  ryot  who  would  engage  to 
continue  cultivation  on  the  terms  you  have  men- 
tioned ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  advocate  so  great 
a  concession  in  all  cases,  more  especially  as  the 
ryots'  contracts  in  future  arc  only  to  exist  for  one 
year.  I  would  not  object  to  give  up  the  aid 
balance  to  a  ryot,  provided  he  entered  into  • 
contract  for  five  years,  and  I  was  protected  in 
the  same  contract  by  such  a  law  as  is  now  ia 
force. 

[Commission  adjourned  at  6  P.  M. 
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Mr.  2969.  President.]  Will  you  state  to  the  Coiu- 

J,  Tuscitdie.  mission  the  other  concerns  in  which  you  have  had 
experience  as  an  indigo  planter  ?■ — In  Meergunge, 
iu  Jessorc,  and  Paikidunga  also,  in  the  same  dis- 
trict. In  Furreedporc,  Soorbundea  concern,  and 
Jfasibshahye,  also  in  Pubna  in  Nasibshahyc ;  in 
Kishnagur  in  KatulL.  And  for  die  last  10  years 
I  have  been  manager  of  Katchikatta,  My  expe- 
rience extends  over  a  period  of  25  years,  in  both 
ryotti  and  nij  cultivation. 

2970.  Do  you  wish  your  reply  to  the  Commis- 
sion's circular  to  bo  considered  as  evidence  / — 
Yes. 


2971.  In  your  experience,  have  you  found  the 
zemindars  hostile  or  favourable  to  indigo  cultiva- 
tion '! — As  a  general  rule  they  were  not  favour 
able  to  it;  but  I  have  fouud  6ome  very  &u 
indeed. 

2972.  Have  you  had  much  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing putms  and  leases  from  zemindars ;  and  if  *>i 
of  what  kind  ? — Some  years  ago  there  was  very 
litde  difficulty  in  getting  a  pvtni  or  a  lease,  but 
of  late  it  has  become  much  more  so,  and  the  pne* 
demanded  is  greatly  enhanced.  For  instance* 
the  Shikarpore  concern,  for  the  sake  of  P**08 
aad  quietness,  had  to  take  a  putni  front  Baboo 
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Ram  Ruttun  Roy,  the  sudder  Jumma  of  which 
was  7,500  rupees,  where  wc  never  collected  more 
than  5,000  rupees,  and  wc  had  to  pay  19,000 
rupees  as  the  price  of  it ;  besides  which  we  had 
to  pay  up  10,000  rupees  bukya,  or  arrears  of 
rent,  of  which  we  shall  receive  little  or  nothing. 
This  occurred  a  few  months  ago.  The  concern 
had  had  indigo  cultivated  in  these  villages  before, 
beside?  jumma*,  some  of  which  were  of  very  long 
standing,  or  about  30  years  old.  It  was  within  the 
last  two  years  that  the  cultivation  of  indigo  by 
the  ryots  has  been  interrupted,  owing  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  zemindars ;  for  several  years  pre- 
viously to  that  there  had  been  disputes,  but  not 
with  the  ryots.  I  cannot  recollect  at  this  mo- 
ment the  precise  facts  with  regard  to  any  other 
case  ;  but  sometimes  I  have  tried  to  obtain  ijarras 
and  pntnis,  and  have  not  been  successful. 

2973.  Mr.  Fergwtson.]  Do  you  remember  the 
disputes  regarding  the  Gurgurria  village,  and 
did  they  occur  in  your  time,  or  before  you  took 
charge? — They  commenced  before  my  time; 
when  I  took  charge  of  Katehikattn,  a  settlement 
had  been  made  with  that  concern,  but  not.  with 
Sinduri.  Three  people  were  killed  in  affrays, 
and  afterwards  the  disputes  continued  with  Sin- 
duri np  to  the  present  time.  Mr.  Hills  settled 
with  Latafat  Hossein  bv  paying  him  2,000  rupees 
cash,  to  secure  his  good  will  towards  the  cultiva- 
tion of  indigo. 

2974.  Is  that  village  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Jessore  magistrate,  anil  what  distance  is  it 
from  the  station  ' — Most  of  the  villages,  where 
the  disputes  occurred,  were  in  the  .fessore  dis- 
trict, though  some  were  in  that  of  Kishnagur.  The 
Jcssorc  station  is  distant  about  50  miles. 

2975.  President]  Within  your  experience, 
have  the  difficulties  with  the  zemindars  been,  that 
they  disliked  indigo  cultivation,  as  injurious  to 
the  ryots,  or  that  they  objected  to  surrender  their 
authority  over  their  ryots,  or  that  they  merely 
looked  upon  the  wish  of  the  planter  to  get  putnis 
or  ijaras,  as  the  means  of  making  money  ? — The 
zemindars  never  had  an  objection  to  indigo  as  a 
cultivation,  but  they  do  not  like  the  planters  to 
support  their  ryots,  because  that  interferes  with 
their  power,  and  in  many  instances  they  make  the 
planters-  pay  very  dearly  before  they  part  with 
their  property  and  rights. 

2976.  Then,  in  fact,  the  real  point  has  been, 
whether  the  planter  could  afford  to  pay  as  much 
as  the  zemindar  required  ? — Yes,  that  has  been 
the  main  difficulty. 

2977.  Baboo  C.  M.  Chattajee.]  But  did  you 
not  generally  find  the  zemindars  averse  to  giving 
leases  and  putnis  to  the  planters  ? — No.  The  fact 
is,  the  zemindar  does  not  care  much  about  the 
ryots,  but  he  looks  out  for  good  terms  in  money. 

2978.  If  a  zemindar  refuses  to  grant  leases  or 
putnis  to  n  planter,  are  not  affrays  and  breaches 
of  the  peace  the  general  results  ? — Not  if  the  ryots 
are  on  the  side  of  the  zemindar,  but  if  they  side 
-with  the  planter,  such  are  very  likely  to  occur. 

2979.  Were  there  not  affrays  between  Ram 
Ruttun  Roy  and  the  ShikarjH>rc  concern,  on 
account  of  his  refusing  to  grant  leases  ? — No,  that 
was  not  the  canse ;  the  origin  of  the  quarrel  was  an 
attempt  on  his  part  to  dispossess  us  of  our  jummas. 

2980.  Did  he  or  did  he  not  refuse  to  grant 
leases  when  first  applied  for  ? — I  can't  say,  as  it 
was  before  my  time. 

2981.  Mr.  Fertfusson.]  Can  you  state  whether 
the  zemindars  of  the  Nuddea  district  arc  gene- 
rally residents  or  non-residents  on  their  estates  ? 

72—  I. 


— Large  zemindars,  generally  speaking,  are  not ;  Mr. 
most  of  the  small  ones  are.  J.  Tissatdie. 

2982.  Baboo  C.  M.  Ckattcrjee.]  During  your   

experience,  have  you  or  have  you  not  found  that     11  Jjdy 
when  the  zemindars  refuse  to  grant  leases  to  the  i^fto. 
planters,  the  magistrate  induces  them  to  do  so  ? — 

Such  has  never  occurred  during  my  experience. 

2983.  President.]  In  your  ilaha  villages  have 
you  expeiicnccd  any  difficulty  this  year  in  sowing 
and  cultivating  through  your  ryots  ?— No,  I  have 
had  no  difficulty  whatever  either  in  ilaka  or  be- 
ilaka  villages. 

2984.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  institute  suits 
for  breaches  of  contract  this  year  under  the  ucw 
Act,  or  any  other  suits,  such  as  for  damaging  iu- 
digo  and  so  forth  ? — No,  I  have  not;  the  only  two 
suite  I  instituted  this  year  were  against  two 
policemen,  one  of  the  Hardi  Thanna  and  one  of 
the  Kurreeinpore  Thanna,  who  were  trying  to 
instigate  my  ryots  not  to  sow  indigo ;  these  cases 
were  dismissed.  But  some  ryots  from  the  Ba- 
mundi  concern,  who  came  over  to  one  of  my  vil- 
lages, and  tried  to  make  the  ryots  combine,  were 
convicted  and  punished  with  six  months'  imprison- 
ment,and  50 rupees  fine.  I  now  hear  that  these  men 
have  been  released,  by  orders  of  the  Government. 

2985.  Then  are  we  to  understand  that  you 
have  had  no  difficulty  this  year  with  your  rvots; 
that  the  factory  has  sown  its  usual  amount  of  in- 
digo ;  and  that,  with  the  exceptions  above-men- 
tioned, you  have  experienced  no  obstruction  from 
the  police  ? — The  concern  has  sown  its  usual 
amount  of  sowings,  with  the  exception  of  3,000 
bcogahs  only,  and  this  was  for  want  of  rain, 
and  these  are  scattered  over  12  factories  ;  there 
was  no  dispute  about  them.  With  the  excep- 
tions above  mentioned,  I  have  had  no  obstruc- 
tions from  the  police.  After  my  sowings  were 
over,  a  parwnnna  issued  by  the  Lieutenant  Go- 
vernor, when  no  discontent  had  previously  ex- 
isted, created  considerable  excitement,  and  con- 
vinced the  ryots  that  Government  wished  to 
discourage  the  cultivation  of  indigo. 

2986.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  Have  you  had,  or  do 
you  anticipate,  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  coolies 
and  carriage  to  complete  the  manufacture  ? — I 
had  no  difficulty  whatever  in  making  advances; 
but  in  one  of  my  factories,  the  first  day  I  wanted 
to  work,  some  of  the  coolies  under  advanco  refused 
unless  they  were  paid  one,  and,  in  some  cases, 
two  rupees,  above  their  contract,  because  they 
heard  that  the  Bamuudi  concern  was  paying 
dearer  than  what  they  had  contracted  with  me 
for.  Since  then,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
excitement,  but  hitherto  the  work  has  gone  on  well. 

2987.  Have  you  this  season  increased  the  wages 
of  your  coolies  and  workpeople,  and  were  the  ad- 
vances made  at  these  increased  rates? — Yes,  from 
20  to  25  per  cent.,  and  it  was  fully  explained  to 
the  people  that  they  were  to  receive  wages  at  the 
enhanced  rate. 

2988.  Baboo  C.  M.  Chatterjee.]  When  these 
people  refused  to  work  without  an  enhanced  rate, 
what  did  you  do  ? — I  told  them  that  I  would  set- 
tle their  accounts  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
three  factories  around  me  paid. 

2989.  President.]  From  whom  did  you  receive 
the  parwanna,  a  copy  of  which  you  filed  ? — It  was 
brought  into  my  cutcherry  at  Guria  by  a  Govern- 
ment ]K>lice  peon,  with  an  official  seal. 

2990.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  Do  you  anticipate  any 
difficulty  in  your  next  October's  sowings  ? — I  do, 
because  the  ryots  appear  to  be  in  an  excited  state, 
and  under  the  impression  that  Government  does 
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U-  not  wish  them  to  sow  indigo.  If  left  to  them- 
/.  Tiuendit.  selves,  I  hclievc  they  would  sow  as  usual. 

—  2991.   President]  In  the  concerns  you  have 

11  July  had  experience  in,  tor  what  term  of  years  has  the 
i860,  contract  generally  been  ? — In  almost  all  the  con- 
cerns I  have  been,  five  years  have  been  the  usual 
term  of  contract  In  sonic,  though  the  contract 
was  for  five  years,  still  it  waa  renewed  every 
year.  In  Shikarporc  it  is  not  renewed  till  the 
expiration  of  the  five  years,  and  the  ryot  is  not 
charged  with  stamped  paper,  till  when  renewed. 

2992.  What  is  the  object  of  renewing  the  con- 
tract yearly  in  those  other  concerns  .'— I  supjKise 
the  custom  originated  with  a  desire  to  keep  the 
contract  always  at  five  years. 

2993.  Can  you  say  if  contracts  were  so  renewed 
with  ryots  in  the  ilaka  as  in  the  he-ilaka  villages? 
— 1  believe  they  were  in  both. 

2994.  Were  the  contracts  filled  up  at  the  time, 
or  did  the  ryot  merely  affix  his  name  to  a  blank 
stamped  paper,  or  touch  the  pen  while  another 
man  wrote  his  name  ? — Whenever  I  have  taken 
kabulyats,  they  were  either  in  a  printed  form,  or 
the  word  "  ku'bulyat "  was  on  the  top,  on  a  blank- 
stamped  payer.  In  Shikarpore,  a  printed  form  is 
generally  used ;  when  such  was  not  used,  it  was 
impracticable  to  fill  it  up  at  the  time. 

2995.  Was  the  amount  of  stamp  two  annas,or  was 
it  sufficient  to  cover  the  amount  of  balances  which 
might  be  standing  agoiust  the  ryot? — Generally 
two  annaH,  and  sometimes  two  men's  names  were 
entered  into  one  kabulyat,  and  they  paid  oue  anna 
each. 

2996.  Mr.  Fergussoii.]  Are  the  kabulyats  gene- 
rally witnessed  at  the  time? — Yes,  they  are. 

2997.  Are  you  able  to  get  your  yomushta  and 
respectable  factory  people  to  witness  these  kabul- 
yats?— No.  No  respectable  native  will  witness 
them,  in  case  he  should  be  obliged  to  go  before 
the  courts. 

2998.  Then  are  you  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with 
hangers-on  about  the  factory,  or  any  one  you  can 
get  to  witness  these  documents  ? — We  generally 
use  the  factory  chotckitlars,  takidgirs,  and  amins, 
or  any  one  else  of  a  low  caste  that  may  be  avail- 
able. 

2999.  Baboo  C.  M.  Chattcrice.}  Would  a  re- 
spectable ummedwar  or  candidate  for  the  office  of 
mohurrir  or  other  similar  situation,  put  his  name 
as  a  witness  to  these  kabulyats? — lie  might  in 
some  instances,  but  not  in  general. 

3000.  President.]  Can  you  state  how  many 
ryots  in  the  Shikarpore  or  Katchikatta  concerns 
cleared  their  advances,  and  got  fazil  or  excess 
money  ? — I  only  took  charge  of  Shikarpore  from 
this  season,  so  am  not  prepared  tu  answer  that 
part  of  the  question  ;  as  regards  Katchikatta,  in 
the  Paikpara  and  Durgaporc  sub-di visions,  almost 
all  the  ryots  cleared  their  advances,  and  many 
received  excess,  lu  the  Katchikatta  division,  the 
crop  was  not  so  good,  and,  consequently,  a  less 
number  cleared  their  advances  there. 

3001.  In  the  Katchikatta  concern,  had  the 
majority  of  the  cultivators  been  sowing  for  a  long 
period  of  years  ? — I  suppose  the  majority  has  sown 
since  the  factory  has  been  established. 

3002.  Was  it  your  practice  to  give  fresh  ad- 
vances, supposing  the  old  balances  were  not 
cleared  ? — There  were  scarcely  any  old  balances 
in  the  concern,  as  almost  yearly  I  used  to  write  off 
the  heavy  balances  which  stood  against  the  ryots, 
and  generally  gave  thctn  half  the  value  of  the 
plant  they  brought  in  in  cash,  whatever  might  be 
the  value  against  them. 


3003.  Did  you  ever  attempt  to  realize  balances 
by  civil  suits  ? — Never. 

3004.  Considering  the  late  dislike  evinced  to 
indigo  in  many  parts  of  this  district,  do  you  wish 
to  suggest  any  changes  or  improvements  in  the 
system,  as  between  planters  and  ryots? — As  I 
have  already  said,  I  think  it  necessary  to  increase 
the  wages  of  oil  the  servants  and  workmen  of  the 
factory,  and  also  that  the  ryot  should  receive  a 
higher  rate  of  remuneration  for  the  plant  he 
delivers. 

3005.  Do  you  not  think  it  advisable  that  the 
accounts  should  be  yearly,  and  the  account* 
squared  every  year  ? — I  think  the  contracts  should 
be  yearly  ones.  The  accounts  at  present  are 
settled  yearly. 

3006.  Do  you  think  the  concern  should  bear 
any  portion  of  the  rent  of  the  land,  or  charge 
nothing  for  seed,  or  buy  seed  from  the  ryot  at  the 
market  price,  when  grown  from  the  stumps?— 
In  the  event  of  a  bad  season,  and  when  the  ryot 
could  not  clear  bis  advances,  I  would  give  him 
the  whole  of  the  rent;  and  as  for  the  seed,  I 
think  it  very  immaterial,  and  it  should  be  given 
free  to  the  ryots.  Regarding  the  buying  of  (he 
seed,  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the  rrott 
should  get  the  market  price  for  it  from  the 
factory. 

3007.  Mr.  Fergutson.]  Ca  n  vou  tell  us  what 
is  the  present  price  of  seed  for  the  October  sow- 
ings?— At  Mirzupore,  10  days  ago,  it  was  from 
1  rupee  8  annas  to  1  rupee  10  annas  a  maund, 
which  would  cost  here  two  rupees. 

3008.  Have  you,  for  the  last  three  yeans  had 
to  pay  any  high  prices  for  indigo  seed ;  1  mean 
for  spring  sowings  ? — In  1857  and  1858,  prices 
were  very  high,  for  both  up-country  and  den 
seed  ;  1  paid  as  much  as  30  rupees  a  maund  for 
up-country,  and  40  rupees  for  desi, 

3009.  Have  not  these  high  prices  for  seed 
greatly  increased  the  outlay  of  factories,  and  thua 
for  the  time  diminished  the  power  of  the  planter 
to  increase  his  disbursements  in  other  ways? — 
Undoubtedly.  It  has  been  one  of  the  principal 
causes. 

3010.  Is  it  vour  opinion  that  the  panratiiKa 
issued  by  Mr.  Eden  and  the  magistrate  of  this 
district,  have  had  much  effect  in  exciting  the 
ryots  and  making  them  not  sow  indigo  ? — I  be- 
lieve they  have  been  the  foundation  of  all  the 
mischief;  until  Mr.  Eden's  parwanna  appeared, 
there  was  no  refusal  to  sow. 

3011.  Baboo  C.  M.  Chatterjee.]  Do  you  not 
know  that  long  before  the parwunnat  were  issued, 
the  ryots  of  Ilanskali  Govindpore  had  quarrelled 
with  the  planter,  and  stopped  the  cultivation  of 
indigo  ? — I  never  heard  anything  about  it. 

3012.  President.}  Do  you  think  that  it  would 
have  been  possible  for  the  purwannas  of  Govern- 
ment to  have  caused  such  a  dislike  to  indigo,  had 
not  that  cultivation  previously  been  disliked  and 
unpopular  ? — I  believe  it  quite  possible  in  itself, 
as  1  am  not  aware  that  indigo  cultivation  is  un- 
]>opular,  though  of  late  the  crops  have  failed, 
owing  to  bad  seasons,  which  has  discouraged  the 
ryots.  Notwithstanding  which  I  am  satisfied 
that  but  for  those  parwannas,  things  would  have 
gone  on  as  usual. 

3013.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  You  have  been  along 
time  in  Jessore,  are  the  terms  in  that  district  more 
favourable  than  in  Kishnagur  to  the  ryots,  or  tf 
the  treatment  of  the  planters  different  ?— With 
regard  to  the  treatment,  I  think  they  arc  very 
much  alike,  and  so  are  the  terms.   In  Jessore  a 
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larger  proportion  of  the  land  is  taken  for  indigo 
than  in  Kiahnagur,  it  being  better  adapted  for  the 
purpose. 

3014.  Are  the  ryots  of  Jessorc,  generally,  more 
or  less  peaceable  than  in  Kiahnagur  ? — Up  to  this 
year,  I  always  considered  the  Jessore  ryots  much 
worse  than  those  of  Kishnagur. 

3015.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  difference 
of  the  executive  management  of  the  two  districts 
is  the  cause  of  the  different  results  as  to  indigo  ? — 
Decidedly.  If  Mr.  Molony  had  been  here,  I  am 
of  opinion  that  everything  would  have  been  quiet, 
and  if  Mr.  Herschel  had  been  in  Jessorc,  things 
would  have  been  in  much  the  same  way  there,  as 
they  are  now  in  Kishnagur. 

3016.  Baboo  C.  .V.  Chatterjee.]  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  ryots  of  several  villages  had  put  in  petitions, 
stating  their  unwillingness  to  cultivate  indigo, 
before  Mr.  Herschel  came  to  this  district  and  took 
charge  of  the  magistracy,  and  that  on  such  occa- 
sions 400  or  500  ryots  daily  besieged  the  magis- 
trate's cutcherry  ;  and  since  Mr.  Herschel  took 
charge,  has  he  not  discouraged  the  presenting  of 
these  petitions  ? — I  heard  that  petitions  had  been 
presented  more  or  less  since  October ;  but  as  to 
whether  Mr.  Herschel  encouraged  or  discouraged 
their  presentation,  I  can't  say. 

3017.  President.]  What  means  do  you  employ 
to  check  extortion  on  the  part  of  your  amla,  and 
to  give  ready  access  to  the  ryots,  when  making^ 
their  complaints  ? — Every  rupee  that  is  disbursed 
by  the  concern,  is  paid  in  my  presence  or  that  of 
my  assistant ;  and  that  is  the  custom  throughout 
Messrs.  Watson  &  Co.'s  concerns ;  I  adopted  the 
game  system  when  I  was  at  Katchikatta.  With 
regard  to  petitions,  I  sit  from  10  to  12  every 
morning,  and  from  four  to  five  every  evening, 
(Sundays  excepted)  and  every  ryot  has  free 
access  to  me.  I  charge  no  institution  fee ;  though 
we  used  to  take  one  anna  on  every  petition  in  the 
Meergunge  concern,  in  order  to*  check  frivolous 
complaints. 

3018.  Baboo  C.  M.  Chatterjee.]  Docs  every 
planter  adopt  the  same  plan  in  making  payments 
to  the  ryots,  and  hearing  their  petitions  } — Gene- 
rally so  ;  but  there  may  be  exceptions. 

3019.  Mr.  Fergmson.]  Do  you  think  it  possible 
that  the  servants  of  Katchikatta  could  take  such 
sums  from  the  ryots,  as  have  been  stated  in  evi- 
dence ?  —  Decidedly  not ;  they  must  be  exag- 
gerated. They  may  have  taken  the  usual  dusturi, 
which  the  ryot  will  give  whether  you  wish  bun 
or  not;  but  there  never  could  have  been  such 
extortions  as  those  stated  in  evidence. 

3020.  President.]  Do  you  wish  to  make  any 
statement  regarding  the  evidence  of  a  ryot  named 
Manniruddin,  who  deposed  to  sundry  acts  of 
oppression,  said  to  have  been  practised  upon  him 
by  the  servants  of  the  Katchikatta  concern  ? — I 
certainly  affirm  that  no  such  oppresion,  as  was 
stated  before  the  Commission,  could  have  hap- 

?>ened  without  my  knowledge.    It  is  impossible 
or  him  to  have  been  confined  in  a  godowu  of  the 
factory  without  my  knowledge. 

3021.  Was  there  no  truth  about  his  quarrel 
with  the  dewan,  naib,  and  mohurrir,  ahout  a  case 
of  abortion  and  abduction? — Not  that  I  am  aware. 
I  have  a  distant  recollection  of  complaints  being 
made  by  a  man,  about  the  seduction  of  his  wife, 
but  don't  think  this  man  was  connected  with  that 
case. 

3022.  In  Shikarpore  or  Katchikatta,  is  the 
indigo  beegah  identical  with  the  Government  or 
local  zemindary  beegah  ? — The  zemindary  beegah 
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varies  very  much.  Our  indigo  beegah  at  Shikar-  jjr# 
jxire  is  80  haths  of  20  inches.    1  can't  recollect  J,  Tiutndie. 
what  it  was  at  Katchikatta.  '   . 

3023.  Do  you  think  in  most  instances,  the     1 1  July 
indigo  beegah  is  greater  than  the  zemindary  bee-  i860, 
gah  .' — Yes. 

3024.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  During  the  time  you 
were  in  charge  of  Katchikatta,  was  there  much 
land  cleared  of  jungle  and  brought  into  cultiva- 
tion:— Not  less  than  40  or  50,000  becgahs  were 
cleared  and  brought  into  cultivation  during  the 
10  years  I  was  at  Katchikatta,  through  my  giving 
assistance  to  the  ryots,  and  also  through  my  cul- 
tivating it  first  for  nij,  and  then  giving  it  to  the 
ryots ;  several  flourishing  villages  are  now  esta- 
blished on  the  lands.  One  of  them  named  after 
Mr.  Saubolle,  is  called  "  Saubolleporc,"  another 
after  Mr.  Hills,  is  called  "  Hillnuggur,"  and  so 
on  with  others. 

3025.  Out  of  that  large  extent  of  land  cleared, 
what  addition  did  you  get  to  your  indigo  cultiva- 
tion?— Scarcely  any;  when  I  joined  the  concern 
there  were  17,500  becguhs  of  ryotti  and  nij,  and 
when  I  left  there  were  18,300  begahs. 

3026.  Then,  has  the  value  of  the  property  and 
the  number  of  the  people  greatly  increased  during 
that  time? — It  has  increased  so  much  in  value, 
that  instead  of  there  being  an  annual  loss  of  from 
3,000  to  4,000  rupees,  there  is  from  10,000  to 
12,000  rupees  profit,  and  the  people  arc  very 
numerous,  where  there  used  to  be  scarcely  any. 

3027.  President.']  Was  the  land  cleared  merely 
patit  or  waste  and  open  land,  or  was  it  land 
covered  with  benna,  cossia,  null,  or  other  jungle, 
or  was  it  land  all  underwater? — It  was  all  jungle 
land,  covered  with  benna,  cossia,  and  null.  It 
was  the  favourite  hunting  ground  of  the  Nawab 
of  Moorshedabad ;  I  have  seen  100  elephants  in 
line,  so  late  as  1851. 

3028.  Were  you  ever  charged  with  a  case  of 
abduction  in  the  courts  of  either  Furrcedpore  or 
Dacca.' — I  was,  about  12  years  ago;  and  was 
fined  500  rupees  by  Mr.  Swcteuham,  the  Ses- 
sion Judge  of  Decca,  as  accessory  after  the  fact, 
under  the  following  circumstances :  —  Mr.  E. 
Latour  was  then  magistrate  of  the  Furreedj>ore 
district,  and  in  the  first  year  that  I  took  charge 
of  the  concern,  Mr.  Latour  came  prejudiced 
agaiust  the  proprietors  of  the  concern,  Messrs. 
Hunter  &  Co.,  and  declared  that  he  would  put 
down  tlic  oppression  of  that  firm.  Some  months 
before  he  was  appointed  magistrate,  I  was  put  in 
charge  of  the  concern,  none  of  the  former  mana- 
gers remaining.  On  his  arrival,  Mr.  Latour  re- 
ceived complaints  agdinst  Mr.  John  Driver,  one 
of  my  assistants,  for  making  roads  and  cutting 
down  trees  through  a  village ;  he  tried  the  case, 
but  could  make  nothing  of  it,  as  Mr.  Driver  held 
a  parwanna  from  the  former  magistrate  to  make 
the  road.  This  did  not  at  all  sweeten  Mr.  Latour'a 
temper,  and  he  did  not  disguise  it;  so  on  the 

most  trivial  complaint  that  went  to  him  against  • 
the  concern,  all  the  nahibs,  tahsildars,  gomashtalis, 
mohurrirs,  &c,  were  summoned,  and  I  was  obliged 
to  keep  up  a  double  establishment.  The  indigo 
in  the  concern  was  6own,  all  but  35  bcegahs,  in 
a  village  called  Gungarampore  ;  these  the  ryot* 
objected  to  sow,  when  they  found  out  that  the 
magistrate  was  agaiust  the  concern,  and  had  told 
them  they  might  make  any  complaint*  they  had 
to  make,  on  plain  paper.  The  assistant  I  had  then 
went  with  ploughs,  without  my  authority,  to  sow 
the  land,  when  an  affray  took  place.  Tins  assist- 
ant had  private  powers  from  Mr.  Austin,  one  of 
A  A3  the 
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Mr.  the  partners,  who  had  just  gone  home,  through 
J.Tu**ndie.  whom  I  got  the  management  of  the  concern,  but 

— .  I  was  not  aware  that,  he  had  given  private  powers 
u  July     to  my  assistant.    In  that  affray  three  men  were 

i860.  alleged  to  have  been  wounded,  and  I,  as  the 
manager,  was  tried,  because  Mr.  Latour  paid, 
that  it  was  not  possible  for  such  an  affray  to  have 
taken  place  without  my  knowledge.  The  men 
who  were  wounded  disappeared  for  a  time,  but 
were  present  when  the  case  was  tried.  It  was 
generally  reported  that  they  had  been  murdered, 
and  I  was  accused  of  having  hidden  them,  though 
I  never  saw  them  but  on  the  day  they  were  in 
court.  None  of  the  men  said  to  have  been  ab- 
ducted, even  deposed  to  having  ever  sccu  me. 

3029.  You  have  stated  that  Mr.  Latour  came 
prejudiced  against  the  concern  ;  from  where  did  he 
come,  and  what  was  the  cause  of  his  prejudice  ? — 
I  believe  he  came  from  Malda,  and  he  expressed 
his  sentiments,  that,  he  would  put  Hunter  &  Co. 
down,  and  certainly,  his  acts  as  soon  as  ever  he 
came  into  the  district,  showed  that  he  was  preju- 
diced. The  best  proof  of  this  is,  that  whilst  half 
the  concern  was  inPubua.and  half  inFurrcedpore, 
not  one  case  was  brought  against  mc  in  the 
Pubna  district,  while  the  Furreedjiore  portion  was 
all  up  in  arms. 

3030.  Since  your  residence  in  Kishnagur  for 
the  last  10  or  1 1  years,  has  any  case  been  brought 
against  you  personally  ? — No,  with  one  slight  ex- 
ception ;  about  four  or  five  years  ago  a  complaint 
was  made  against  me  by  a  man  ( I  don't  recollect 
the  name),  to  the  effect  that  some  lattials  of  the 
factory  had  stolen  fowls  from  his  boat  by  my 
orders.  I  do  not  remember  exactly  what  became 
of  the  case,  the  man  having  complained  solely 
because  a  tahsildar  of  mine  would  not  allow  him 
to  take  fowls  out  of  a  village,  where  he  had  made 
advances.  The  tuhsildur  and  man  made  it  up, 
and  I  never  heard  any  more  about  the  case. 

3031.  Baboo  V.  M.  ChattvrjreJ]  Are  you  aware 
that  the  ryots  of  some  concerns  are  charged  in 
their  accounts  for  table  expenses,  lotteries,  and 
bets,  and  for  road  making? — I  know,  as  a  zemin- 
dar myself,  that  if  1  travel  through  my  estates, 
nay  for  20  miles,  the  ryots  would,  if  I  expressed 
the  least  wish,  supply  mo  with  as  many  fowls 
and  eggs  as  I  wanted ;  I  believe  it  is  the  custom 
throughout  India,  for  the  zemindar  to  get  this 
russttd.  I  have  to  add,  that  I  have  never  taken 
it.  I  have  never  heard  of  ryots  having  to  pay 
for  lotteries,  bets,  or  races,  but  I  have  heard  of 
their  paying  for  road  making.  I  know  that  in 
Loknathpore,  (ioldar,  Sinduri,  and  Caragoda, 
ryots  had  to  j>ay  two  pice  in  the  rupee,  which  was 
paid  willingly,  and  very  good  roads  were  made. 
The  concerns  paid  very  large  sums  of  money 
towards  the  making  of  these  roads. 

3032.  I  do  not  mean  eatables  supplied  by  the 
rvoto ;  I  mean  a  charge  on  the  jumma  to  pay  for 
tfiese  items? — I  never  heard  of  that;  but  "it  is 
likely  that  when  a  zemindar  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  receiving  these  things  from  the  ryots, 
and  he  gives  his  property  in  putni  or  ijara,  that  he 
consolidates  these  items  on  his  jumma,  and  that 
is  called  khurcha,  which  is  made  up  in  the  same 
way  as  the  khurcha  of  the  planters. 

3033.  Mr.  Fergusson.']  Do  you  believe  that 
any  planter,  in  any  case,  took  anything  from  his 
ryots  for  provisions  or  persoual  expenses  ? — It 
has  never  come  to  mv  knowledge  ever  since  I 
have  been  an  indigo  planter. 

3034.  It  is  within  your  knowledge,  that  besides 
table  expenses,  native  zemindars  exact  many 


other  sums  from  ryots,  in  addition  to  their  rest? 
— That  is  a  well  known  fact ;  that  they  all  have 
their  extra  cesses  for  festivals,  marriages,  &c, 
and  even  while  I  was  holding  an  ijara,  the  ze- 
mindars have  asked  my  permission  to  go  round 
the  villages,  and  ask  for  these  benevolences. 

3035.  Has  Act  X.  of  1859  in  any  way  affected 
your  position  as  a  zemindar  and  planter  towards 
the  ryots  ? — As  a  planter  it  has  not,  but  as  a  ze- 
mindar, I  consider  it  the  foundation  of  the  ruin  of 
every  zemindar  and  talookdar  in  Bengal ;  and  my 
reason  for  doing  so  is,  that  us  soon  as  the  law  m 
thoroughly  understood  by  the  ryots,  not  one  of 
them  will  pay  his  rents  willingly,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible for  a  zemindar  to  bring  a  case  against  each 
ryot  separately,  and  get  a  decree  within  three 
months,  while  he  must  pay  his  rents  to  the  Govern- 
ment every  three  months. 

3036.  l*re*ident.~\  Have  you  ascertained  parti- 
cularly that  such  a  thing  as  a  decree  given  within 
three  months  under  Act  X.  is  well  nigh  impoa- 
sible  ? — Some  five  or  six  months  ago,  Mr.  Jamef 
Cockburn  had  three  cases  under  this  Act;  one 
was  dismissed,  and  he  got  decrees  on  the  other 
two,  which  have  not  been  realised  to  thia  day. 
Supposing  I  have  to  complain  against  the  20,000 
ryots  on  my  zemindary,  how  is  it  possible  for  any 
collector  to  get  through  the  work  and  give  de- 
cisions ?  Whilst  at  the  same  time,  if  I  do  not 
pay  my  rent  to  the  Government  every  three 
months,  and  the  rent  of  my  putni  every  six  montha, 
my  property  will  be  sold. 

3037.  Air.  Fergusson."]  Do  you  consider  that 
Section  XI.  of  Act  X.  deprives  the  zemindar  of  a 
power  both  necessary  and  reasonable  in  this 
country  ? — I  consider  the  power  is  both  a  neces- 
sary and  reasonable  one  to  give  to  the  zemindar, 
and  that  it  used  to  be  rarely  abused,  as  it  is  the 
zemindar's  interest  to  keep  the  ryots  on  hia 
lands. 

3038.  President. J  Are  your  factory  books  made 
up  from  day  to  day,  or  from  week  to  week,  or  it 
there  any  delay  ? — They  are  made  up  daily,  and 
if  I  am  away  from  the  factory  for  two  or  three 
days,  the  cash-book  is  brought  to  me  the  firet 
thiug  on  my  return. 

3039.  Mr.  Ferguston.-]  Do  you  open  a  new 
book  for  each  season ;  say  commencing  on  the 
1st  October?— We  do;  if  any  expenditure  for 
next  season  is  incurred  before  tho  1st  of  October, 
a  separate  memorandum  is  kept  of  it,  and  on  that 
date  all  the  items  are  copied  into  the  new  ao- 
count,  forming  the  first  entries  made  in  the 
book. 

3040.  Would  the  expenditure  for  next  season 
appear  in  your  regular  cash-book  of  th  is  year,  or 
would  it  be  kept  separate  ? — It  would  appear  in 
the  general  cash-book  as  a  disbursement  for  next 
season ;  but  it  would  not  appear  in  a  factory 
book.  There  would  be  a  separate  account  kept 
for  that. 

3041.  Baboo  C.  M.  Chatterjee.]  Do  you  not 
also  sign  that  separate  book,  in  which  the  °J*" 
bursementa  that  are  made  for  next  season  are 
entered  ? — It  is  signed  by  me  daiJy ;  in  fact,  my 
rough  book  is  my  own,  and  is  my  book  of  refe- 
rence. My  pucka  book  may  not  be  written  np 
or  signed  bv  me  for  two  or  three  months. 

3042.  Mr.  FergunonJ]  After  the  regular  boob 
are  written  up  and  signed,  do  you  destroy  them, 
or  do  you  still  preserve  them  '. — After  the 
books  arc  signed,  the  rough  books  arc  at  rerj 
little  use,  and  when  the  white  ants  don't  eat 
them  thev  remain  in  a  corner. 
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Mandari  Biswas,  Inhabitant  of  Baghberia,  Thannah  Hanskali,  Zillah  Nuddea,  Tangia  Factory, 

Khalbolia  Concern ;  examined  on  oath. 


M,  Biswas. 

11  July 
i860. 


3043.  Witness  deposed  as  follows : — I  used  to 
be  in  the  habit  of  sowing  indigo  four  or  five 
years  ago.  I  have  been  told  to  sow  this  year 
ever  since  the  month  of  At/ran.  I  didn't  sow  this 
year,  because  I  knew  that  it  would  take  10 
rupees  to  sow  two  begahs  of  indigo,  and  that  for 
one  becgah  they  would  take  two.  Somewhere 
in  Magh  or  Phalgun  a  partcanna  issued  from  the 
Hanskali  thanna  to  the  purport  that  the  sowing 
of  indigo  was  optional.  Also  I  presented  a  peti- 
tion, with  20  or  30  others,  to  the  effect  that  the 
factory  people  were  going  to  take  awav  my 
cattle.  Then  out  of  200  people  in  the  village, 
they  pitched  upon  me  and  two  others.  They 
produced  in  court  a  kltatta,  or  book,  iu  which 
they  said  my  name  was.  They  produced  no 
stamp  paper  bearing  my  name.  The  deuan  and 
the  planter  cxplaiucd  that  the  stamp  was  a  mere 
form,  and  also  witnesses  came  forward,  and  said, 
that  I  had  agreed  to  sow.  And  I  produced  wit- 
nesses on  my  side  to  depose  to  the  fact  of  my 
having  signed  no  agreement.  I  don't  know  the 
name  of  the  officials  who  tried  my  case,  but  I 
was  cast  in  a  sum  of  171  rupees,  and  I  have 
heard  that  two  of  my  houses  and  four  head  of 
cattle  were  sold,  but  1  understand  that  this  only 


amounted  to  42  or  43  rupees,  and  I  had  nobody 
to  raise  the  remainder  of  the  decree  for  me,  as 
who  would  lend  to  a  man  who  had  no  property 
remaining? 

3044.  President.']  Would  it  not  have  been 
better  for  you  to  have  sown  this  year  than  to  go 
to  prison  ? — No,  it  would  not. 

3045.  Did  you  think  that  you  would  come  off 
victorious  in  your  case  ? — Yes,  I  thought  I  would. 
I  thought  I  Had  a  good  case,  as  1  had  no  contract 
to  break. 

3046.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  Did  not  the  planter  say 
tliat  you  had  siuged  the  hliatta  book  produced  ? 
— He  did  say  so,  out  my  signature  on  my  mooh- 
tyarnama,  which  I  signed  before  the  magistrate, 
was  not  like  my  signature  on  the  kJiatta. 

3047.  President.]  How  did  you  manage  to 
escape  from  sowing  indigo  five  or  six  years  ago  I 
— There  was  a  dispute  between  me  and  the  iac- 

in  which  one  man  was  wounded,  and  so 
that  no  one  of  our  village  sowed  any 
indigo. 

3048.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  Can  you  swear  that  yoa 
took  uo  advances  or  sowed  indigo  last  year  '. — 
I  can. 


tory, 
alter 


BcDDrN  Mcxdal,  Inhabitant  of  Kutia  Chandpore,  Thannah  Damurhuda,  District  of  Nuddea, 
Chandpore  Factory,  Goldar  Division,  Sindura  ;  Examined  on  oath. 


3049.  Witness  deposed  as  follows : — I  did  sow 
last  year,  but  as  I  had  taken  no  new  advances 
I  did  not  sow  in  Kartih  last.  We  have  no  Oc- 
tober sowings ;  we  generally  sow  in  April.  I 
didn't  go  the  factory  last  year  to  make  up  my 
accounts. 

3050.  President.']  Then  if  you  didn't  go  to  the 
factory  to  make  up  your  accounts,  how  can  you 
tell  that  you  stood  clear  in  your  accounts  ? — No- 
body else  went,  and  I  did  not  go.  1  never  took 
any  advances,  and  nobody  brought  them  to  me. 
1  was  cast  in  120  rupees  damages  for  six  begahs 
of  land.  The  factory  produced  the  amin  and 
takidgir  to  prove  the  case.  They  were  new  men 
and  were  not  long  appointed,  and  had  not  been 
there  when  the  alleged  advances  were  made.  My 
suit  was  decided  against  me  at  Damurhuda. 


3051.  Could  you  not  manage  to  realise  the  B.MundeA. 
amount  of  the  decree '! — No,  1  have  nothing  but  ' 

some  old  cows,  and  the  price  of  rice  is  very  dear. 
My  witnesses'  evidence  was  taken,  but  they  were 
not  believed. 

3052.  Wouldn't  it  have  been  been  better  for 
you  to  have  sown  this  year  as  you  did  last  year, 
instead  of  going  to  prison  ? — No ;  as  I  had  taken 
no  advances,  I  thought  I  should  have  been  sure 
to  win.  1  thought  there  would  have  been  a 
squaring  of  accounts  for  three  or  four  years,  and 
that  I  should  have  been  on  the  right  side. 

3053.  Would  you  willingly  sow  next  year, 
after  your  release  ? — No,  don't  speak  of  it. 


[Commission  adjourned  at  50.  30,  p.  M. 
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7hursday,  \2th  July  1800. 


Present. 

W.  S.  Seton-Kabr,  Esq.,  c.  8.,  President. 
Members: — W.  F.  Fergusson,  Esq. ;  Bev.  J.  Sale;  Baboo  Chundcr  Mohun  Chatterjee. 


Alexander  Thomas  Maclean,  Esq.,  at  present  Assistant  to  the  Magistrate  and  Collector  of 
Nuddea,  lately  of  Damurhuda,  called  in  ;  and  Examined  on  oath. 


A.T. 
Maclean, 
Esq. 

13  July 
i860. 


3054.  President.']  Will  you  state  to  the  Com- 
mission the  length  of  time  you  have  had  expe- 
rience in  Nuddea,  and  in  what  parts  of  the  dis- 
trict ? — 1  joined  my  appointment  here  as  assistant 
to  the  magistrate  in  January  1858,  and  held  it 
till  1859,  at  the  Suddcr  Station.  I  took  charge 
of  the  sub-division  of  Damurhuda  in  July  1859, 
and  remained  there  till  September,  when  I  was 
deputed  to  the  charge  of  the  sub  division  of  San- 
tiporc,  where  I  remained  till  December.  I  re- 
joined Damurhuda  in  February  1860,  and  re- 
mained there  till  the  7th  of  this  month. 

3054.  During  this  period,  had  you  not  fair 
opportunities  of  observing  the  general  working 
of  the  system  of  indigo  cultivation  ? — Yes  ;  for, 
during  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember of  last  year,  I  was  residing  in  an  indigo 
factory,  there  being  no  residence  for  a  magis- 
trate in  those  parts ;  and  being  the  height  of  the 
rains,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  reside  in  a  tent 
This  was  at  the  village  of  Damurhuda. 

3056.  During  that  period,  did  you  become  aware 
of  the  feelings  with  which  the  ryots  regarded  in- 
digo cultivation  ;  and  if  so,  in  what  manner  were 
those  feelings  expressed  ? — I  have  no  recollection 
of  any  complaints  being  brought  to  me,  or  any 
expression  of  feeling  for  or  against  being  made 
during  those  three  months.  There  was  one  in- 
stance in  which  some  ryots  close  to  the  factory 
requested  me  to  interfere  with  Mr.  Taylor,  the 
managing  assistant,  who,  at  that  time,  was  about 
to  open  a  hhal  near  this  factory,  to  enable  the 
boats  to  come  near  the  vats.  Their  complaint  was, 
that  the  opening  of  the  khal  would  swamp  their 
rice  before  it  was  ready  to  cut.  Mr.  Taylor  at 
once  deferred  the  opening  of  the  hhal  for,  I  think, 
three  weeks,  owing  to  which  the  indigo  suffered 
considerably,  having  to  be  twice  shipped  and  un- 
shipped. Mr.  Taylor  did  this  on  my  mere  verbal 
representation,  and  there  was  no  further  dispute. 
This  was  the  only  case  connected  with  indigo  that 
came  before  my  court  during  those  months,  as  far 
as  I  can  recollect. 

3057.  About  what  time  subsequently  did  you 
first  become  aware  of  the  dislike  on  the  part  of 
the  ryots  to  sow  indigo,  and  how,  and  in  what 
shape  was  that  dislike  manifested  ? — On  rejoining 
the  sub-division  of  Damurhuda,  after  leave  of  ab- 
sence in  the  latter  part  of  February  last,  I  found 
the  managers  of  Loknathpore  and  the  Joyram- 
pore  villages  at  issue.  Mr.  Tweedic  and  his  head 
servants  on  one  side,  and  the  Mullicks  and  other 
chief  villagers  were  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace 
respectively  by  the  magistrate,  on  my  recom- 
mendation. I  understand  the  origin  of  the  dis- 
pute was,  that  the  manager  of  the  factory  wished 


to  increase  the  cultivation  of  indigo  in  that  village 
by  200  beegahs ;  that  point,  however,  being 
yielded,  there  was  no  ostensible  cause  for  dispute 
when  the  matter  came  before  me. 

3058.  After  February,  was  there  no  dislike 
towards  indigo  manifested  in  other  quarters,  be- 
sides Loknathpore  and  Joyrampore  i — When  I 
arrived  at  Joyrampore,  in  the  beginning  of  March, 
I  then  learnt  that  there  was  some  uneasiness  in 
the  Kanainuggur  and  Durgapore  quarters,  which 
spread  by  degrees  over  my  thannas  of  Hardi  and 
Damurhuda.  In  the  Dowlutgunge  thanna,  which 
comprises  a  large  part  of  the  Khalbolia  and  Kha- 
lisj>ore  concerns,  nothing  was  heard  of  any  ex- 
citement for  some  time ;  but  they,  too,  finally 
joined  the  rest,  though  always  to  a  less  ex- 
tent 

3059.  Can  you  say  what  particular  form  of  ex- 
pression their  dislike  took  ? — It  seemed  to  be  the 
impression  in  Durgapore,  and  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  Ilardi  thanna,  that  the  Government 
had  prohibited  the  cultivation  of  indigo.  I  endea- 
voured to  disabuse  their  minds  of  this  idea,  but 
with  no  success. 

3060.  Did  they  quote  any  parwannas,  or  state 
that  it  was  the  order  of  the  Government  that  they 
should  not  sow  ? — I  never  heard  them  quote  any 
parwannas,  distinctly.  They  said  it  was  the  order 
of  the  Hurra  sahib  that  they  were  not  to  sow  in- 
digo any  more.  Latterly,  I  heard  it  said  that 
people  had  come  up  from  Calcutta,  and  exhibited 
written  orders  to  the  effect  that  there  were  penal- 
ties for  sowing  ;  but  though  I  endeavoured  to  get 
hold  of  these  orders,  I  never  succeeded  in  even 
getting  a  sight  of  them.  I  heard  this  report  from 
mine  own  police,  and  some  of  the  planters. 

3061.  Did  you  never  hear,  during  the  last  two 
or  three  months,  the  Baraset  or  Kullaroa  par- 
wanna  quoted? — Never.  It  was  not  known  to 
the  officials  of  my  court,  until  it  appeared  in 
"  The  Englishman  "  newspaper. 

3062.  When  the  ryots  quoted  the  orders  of  the 
Government,  did  they,  at  the  same  time,  allege 
the  oppression  attending  the  cultivation  of  indigo 
as  the  cause  of  their  dislike? — That  was  then* 
universal  cry.  During  the  six  days  I  staid  at 
Durgapore,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  say  what  the 
number  of  petitions  presented  to  me  was.  There 
being  no  stamped  paper  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try, the  petitioners  paid  in  cash  the  value  of  the 
stamp,  which  should  have  been  attached. 

3063.  Did  the  ryots  allege  that,  owing  to  any 
particular  causes,  there  had  been  more  oppression 
of  late  connected  with  indigo  than  in  former 
years  ? — No ;  they  seemed  to  see  a  way  to  their 
release  from  an  oppression  of  long  standing;  but 
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I  don't  recollect  their  alleging  any  new  feature  in 
the  system. 

3064.  Mr.  Ferguston.]  Did  you  make  inquiries 
regarding  any  of  the  petitions  that  were  presented 
at  Durgapore,  and  with  what  general  result  '. — 
The  specific,  charges  were  at  once  inquired  into  in 
the  usual  manner ;  but,  as  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  the  petitions  were  vague,  and  con- 
tained requests  for  the  protection  of  the  police,  no 
particular  steps  could  be  taken  with  reference  to 
these. 

3065.  Were  many  of  the  complaints  found  to 
be  well-grounded  ? — -These  specific  charges  were 
few  in  number,  and,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  were 
not  well-grounded. 

3066.  J'resilent.]  Was  it  not  the  custom  for  20, 
30,  and  even  40  ryots  to  join  in  one  petition, 
stating  generally  that  indigo  cultivation  was  in- 
tolerable?— Yes;  they  constantly  did  so. 

3067.  In  such  cases,  what  sort  of  order  could 
you  pas*  ? — An  order  to  this  effect,  that  any  indi- 
vidual who  had  been  specifically  injured,  should 
bring  forward  a  distinct  charge  to  that  effect,  sup- 
ported by  proof. 

3068.  Mr.  Fergus/ton.]  What  was  the  effect  on 
the  minds  of  the  ryots,  of  the  panrannas  that  were 
issued  in  this  district ;  and  however  unexception- 
able worded,  was  not  their  meaning  and  intent 
perverted  by  the  ryots  ! — I  think  the  ryots  gene- 
rally managed  to  take  them  in  the  meaning  that 
suited  themselves;  for  instance,  when  it  was  said, 
that  entering  into  contracts  was  optional  (Mm 
anusare),  they  interpreted  this  to  mean  that  they 
could  do  what  they  liked  in  the  matter  of  sowing. 

3069.  Baboo  C.  M.  Chattejee.]  Since  when 
did  you  observe  any  unwillingness  on  the  part  of 
the  ryots  to  sow  indigo ;  was  it  not  long  before 
the  issuing  of  these  parwnnnas,  anil  before  Mr. 
Herschel  took  charge  of  this  district  ? — I  have 
already  stated  that  I  was  abseut  from  the  indigo 
part  of  the  district  until  the  end  of  February, 
and  when  I  returned,  Mr.  Herschel  had  taken 
charge. 

3070.  Arc  you  aware  that  the  ryots  of  the 
Hanskali  concern  quarrelled  with  the  planters 
and  stopped  the  cultivation  of  indigo,  some  18 
months  or  two  years  ago  ? — I  recollect  hearing  of 
some  difficulty  that  Mr.  White  had  with  his  vil- 
lages of  Hanskali  and  Govindpore.  This  I  heard 
in  August  and  September;  previous  to  that,  I  have 
no  recollection  of  hearing  of  anything  of  the 
kind. 

3071.  President.']  Was  it  ever  brought  to  your 
notice  distinctly  that  emissaries  were  going  about 
the  district,  instigating  the  ryots  not  to  sow? — 
No  ;  not  of  emissaries  coining  from  other  parts  of 
the  country.  Mohesh  Chunder  Chattcrjee,  nnib 
to  Ram  Ruttun  Roy,  residing  at  Gosain  Durga- 
pore, was  prosecuted  before  me  by  Mr.  George 
Smith,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Hills.  He  was 
charged  with  holding  nightly  meetings  at  his 
house,  exhibiting  parwaiinus  hostile  to  the  culti- 
vation of  indigo,  and  otherwise  dissuading  the 
ryots  from  sowing,  and  encouraging  them  to  refuse 
to  allow  the  factory  servant*  to  enter  the  villages. 
Nothing  was  proved  to  my  satisfaction,  nor  did  I 
ever  see  any  of  the  alleged  panoanna*.  Mohesh 
Chundcr  Chattcrjee  required  to  go  away  to  an- 
other part  of  the  country  on  his  employer's  busi- 
ness, so  I  took  a  recognizance  of  200  rupees  from 
him  to  appear  when  required.  Nothing  ever 
came  of  the  case. 

3072.  Mr.  FtrgusunA  Were  you  aware  of  vil- 
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lagers  going  from  village  to  village  inciting  each       A.  T. 
other  to  join  in  a  league  to  refuse  to  sow  .' — 1  be-  Maclean, 
lievc  that  was  a  practice.  "  V-s<\' 

3073.  I* resident.']  Were  you  satisfied  generally  ~~T ' 
with  the  conduct  and  impartiality  of  your  police"?  l*or 
Not  on  the  whole.     I  cannot  say  that  they  acted 
consistently  in  favour  of  either  side  throughout. 

I  am  confirmed  jti  this  opinion,  from  the  fact  of 
numerous  complaints  having  been  made  against 
them  from  both  sides. 

3074.  Mr.  i'erpnaxon.]  Do  you  consider  this  as 
a  proof*  of  their  impartiality,  that  they  were  com- 
plained of  by  both  parties;  or  did  they  find  some 
advantage  from  a  prolonged  state  of  disturbances? 
—  1  did  not  consider  it  as  a  proof  of  their  impar- 
tiality ;  but  I  can't  speak  as  to  the  other  point, 
from  my  own  knowledge. 

307.r>.  Mr.  Sale]  Were  many  of  the  complaints 
made  against  them  established ;  and  can  you 
state  on  which  side,  according  to  the  established 
complaints,  their  influence  preponderated? — I 
have  no  recollection  of  any  complaints  being  esta- 
blished. On  the  side  of*  the  factory  the  com- 
plaints were  generally  verbal  ;  on  the  side  of  the 
ryots  there  were  two  or  three  written  complaints, 
which  were  not  established  ;  the  reason  why  I 
was  not  satisfied  was,  that  I  think  the  higher 
officers  might  have  used  their  influence  better. 
In  some  instances  my  impression  was  that  they 
had  rather  fomented  ill-feeling  than  attempted  to 
quiet  it. 

3076.  Baboo  -C.  M.  Chattcrjee.]  Were  there 
many  cases  of  breach  of  contract  under  the  new 
law  instituted  before  you  ? — Yes,  a  large  number; 
more  than  a  thousand  at  Damurhuda ;  chiefly 
from  the  Nischindiporc,  Loknathporc,  Khalbolia, 
and  Goldar  concerns.  The  Katchikatta,  Ram- 
nuggur,  and  Bainundi  cases  were  instituted  before 
the  officer  sitting  at  Hautbolia. 

3077.  Did  you  find  that  the  names  of  some  ryots, 
who  had  been  long  dead,  were  inserted  in  the 
depositions  of  the  prosecutors,  as  having  received 
cash  advances  for  the  present  season  ? — There 
were  some  such  instances,  hut  they  were  rare. 

3078.  Will  you  be  pleased  to  state  how  many, 
and  who  were  the  parties  in  the  cases  ? — The 
only  case  I  can  state  from  recollection  was 
brought  by  Mr.  Clarke  or  Mr.  Harvey,  of  the 
Khalbolia  concern,  against  two  ryots  of  the  village, 
I  think  of  Harryharnuggur ;  I  may  be  wrong  in 
the  name  of  the  village.  After  repeated  inquiries 
through  the  pi  dice  it  was  discovered  that  these 
men  were  dead.  One,  I  believe  had  been  de- 
ceased as  long  as  13  years. 

3079.  Did  you  take  the  deposition  of  the  pro- 
secutor and  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  in  the 
case  ? — Yes. 

3080.  What  was  your  decision  in  the  case  ? — 
The  ease  was  dismissed  as  against  those  ryots. 

3081.  In  the  case  of  those  dead  men  had  they 
left  any  heirs  to  their  jumma*,  or  other  property  ? 
— I  cannot  recollect.  But  the  prosecutor's  mooh- 
tyar  persists  in  believing  that  the  dead  men  are 
still  alive  and  are  keeping  out  of  the  way.  It 
was  at  his  request  the  police  made  a  search  for 
them. 

3082.  Baboo  C.  M.  Chatterjee.]  As  a  magistrate, 
was  it  not  your  duty  to  try  those  parties  for  con- 
spiracy and  perjury  ? — I  should  have  done  so  if  I 
had  thought  the  case  was  one  of  that  description. 

3083.  Parties  bring  a  complaint  before  a  magis- 
trate and  give  their  deposition  on  oath  ;  if  it  were 
proved  on  investigation  by  evidence  that  their 

B  B  deposition 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE 


A.  T.       dej>osItion  was  false,  was  it  not  the  duty  of  a  magis- 
Jtadean,     trate  to  try  those  parlies  for  a  false  charge  ? — 
Esq.        The  death  of  the  men  was  not  proved,  hut  by  the 

  darogah's  report,  which  stated  that  they  were 

laJaly  dead. 
i860.  30S4.  Could  you  not  easily  ascertain  the  death 

of  two  men  in  a  village  by  the  evidence  of  his 
heirs,  the  head  villagers,  and  others?— It  could 
have  been  ascertained  in  the  way  mentioned.  I 
can't  say  whether  the  heirs  came  forward  or  not. 

3085.  Mr.  Fergus&on.  I  Do  not  all  breach  of 
contract  eases  go  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  has  he  not  in  many  instances  ordered 
proceedings  upon  them? — All  breach  of  contract 
cases,  when  decided,  were  submitted  to  the  Com- 
missioner, who  recorded  his  opinion  on  the  dec  ision, 
but  in  no  case  has  he  in  telle  red  with  the  orders 
when  passed. 

3086.  Mr.  Sale.]  Can  you  state  what  projior- 
tion  of  the  breach  of  contract  cases  instituted 
before  you  were  successful  ? — Almost  alh 

3087.  Could  you  state,  generally,  what  evi- 
dence you  required  to  establish  a  breach  of  con- 
tract ? — The  depo-ition  on  oath  of  the  planter  in 
whose  presence  the  cash  advance  was  made,  and 
of  his  factory  servants.  These  depositions  must 
be  supported  by  the  factory  account  Uioks,  to  the 
correctness  of  which  the  prosecutor  and  witnesses 
were  required  to  swear;  .-fating  the  manner  and 
time  of  the  preparation  of  their  account.  Any 
independent  evidence  that  could  be  brought  for- 
ward would  likewise  be  admitted. 

3088.  President.']  In  most  eases  was  the  line 
of  defence  adopted,  that  the  parties  sued  never 
had  any  eonne\ion  at  all  with  the  factory,  or  that 
they  had  sown  up  to  the  preceding  year,  but  had  not 
received  any  fresh  advances  in  the  autumn? — The 
latter  was  the  line  of  defence  generally  taken. 

3089.  Do  you  think  the  ryots  generally  under- 
stood that  the  law  was  a  tcnijMirary  law  ? — I  think 
so:  because  the  ryots  constantly  said,  when  I 
advised  them  to  sow,  that  if  I  would  give  them  a 
writing  to  the  effect  that  they  need  not  sow  next 
year,  they  would  sow  this  year. 

3090.  Mr.  Sale.]  Did  you  in  any  considerable 
.number  of  eases  require  or  receive  any  acknow- 
ledgment on  the  part  of  the  ryot,  that  he  had 
actually  entered  into  n  contract  with  the  factory 
to  sow  ?— "Where  any  written  agreements  existed 
they  were  required  to  be  produced ;  throughout 
the  Nischindipore  concern  written  agreements 
were  produced,  but  from  no  other  concern  that  I 
recollect. 

3091.  Did  the  ryots  invariably  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  the  contracts  even  in  the  cases  where  the 
written  agreements  were  produced? — Invariably. 

3092.  Did  you  iu  any  case  see  any  reason  to 
doubt  the  genuineness  of  the  written  agreements? 
— No,  I  can't  say  that  I  did.  Many  of  the  kabul- 
yats  from  the  l'eerpore  concern  were  19  years  ohl, 
and  the  agreement  was  for  20  years. 

3093.  President.]  Do  you  think  any  of  the  ryots, 
who  held  out  in  suits  brought  against  them,  were 
under  the  impression  that  there  would  be  a  regidar 
squaring  of  accounts  between  themselves  and  the 
factory,  embracing  those  of  several  years,  and 
that  thus  they  would  be  found  on  the  right  side 
of  the  balance  ? — In  a  few  instances  1  was  applied 
to  by  the  ryots  to  get  what  was  owing  to  them 
for  seed  from  the  factory. 

3094.  Mr.  Fergussoii.]  Can  you  state  what 
generally  was  the  class  ot  witnesses  who  attested 
the  agreements  ;  were  they  of  the  upper  class  of 


factory  servants  or  casual  h  angers  on  ?— I  should 
say,  according  to  my  rceolleetiou,  that  Uicy  gene- 
rally were  other  ryots. 

3095.  Mr.  Sale.']  Could  you  state  whether  the 
generality  of  the  ryots  could  rCad  or  write?— By 
far  the  greater  number  eould  not, 

3096.  Mr.  Ferr/usson.]  Will  you  6tatc  from 
your  experience  what  was  the  conduct  of  the 
planters  during  this  crisis  towards  the  ryot*;  did 
they  seem  witling  to  make  concessions  and  con- 
ciliate, or  did  they  defy  and  force  them  to  sow  ? — 
Mr.  Forlong  was.  usually  endeavouring  to  come 
to  some  amicable  settlement,  making  large  ton- 
cessions  as  to  the  quantity  of  land  to  be  sown, 
and  on  that  account,  I  believe,  comparatively  few 
of  the  Nischindipore  ryots  went  to  jail.  Mr. 
Meares,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  to  hold,  that  any 
concession  made  would  be  impolitic  ;  Mr.  Clarke, 
too,  1  think,  was  averse  to  yielding  anything  of 
what  he  considered  his  just  rights.  The  other 
planters  were  subordinates  of  the  concerns 
managed  by  these  gentlemen. 

3097.  President.]  As  regards  the  amount  of 
indigo  sown,  which  policy  appears  to  you  to  hive 
had  the  best  effect  ? — As  regards  the  amount  of 
land  sown.  Mr.  Forlong's.  But  in  Khalbolia  toe 
amount  of  land  not  sown  is  very  small. 

3098.  Mr.  Ferr/usson.]  Was  there  not  a  danger 
that  in  making  concession  to  threats,  attempts  it 
farther  exactions  might  follow  when  the  manufac- 
turing began  ? — Yes,  and  not  iu  the  manufactur- 
ing only.  I  gather  these  to  be  the  views  of  those 
geutlemeu  who  were  averse  to  concessions  iu  the 
line  they  took. 

3099.  Mr.  Sal".]  Were  the  damages  twid  ia 
many  eases,  or  did  they  generally  go  to  jail?— In 
very  few  cases  were  damages  paid  in  cyurt  at 
the  time  of  passing  the  order;  but  in  several  in- 
stances, in  which  men  had  asked  for  a  few  days* 
time  to  pay,  the  amount  was  forthcoming. 

3100.  President.]  Supjwjsing  the  Miimnarv  law 
to  terminate,  and  no  more  panraunas  on  any 
account  to  be  issued,  what  is  your  opinion  as  to 
the  probability  of  ryots  sowing  indigo  next  year? 
—  If  not  uext  year,  1  should  say  that  in  the  course 
of  a  year  or  two,  things  would  settle  down,  and  a 
large  amount  of  indigo  be  sown. 

3101.  Do  you  think,  then,  that  when  the  present 
excitement  has  passed  away,  indigo  cultivation 
will  be  cither  sufficiently  attractive  or  sufficiently 
profitable  to  the  ryot  a^  to  induce  him  to  sow, 
without  any  change  being  made  in  the  system? — 
Not  without  considerable  changes  in  the  system; 
especially  the  oppression  and  interference  of  the 
lower  orders  of  factory  servants. 

3102.  Baboo  C.  Sf.  Chaiterjee.]  Were  ihcre 
not  many  complaints  made  before  you  against  the 
planters'for  destroying  the  ryot's  rice  plants,  and 
sowing  indigo  on'  the  same  lands?— Not  very 
many. 

3103.  But  in  those  that  were  made,  what  was 
the  general  result  ? — In  the  first  instance,  I  tried 
the  case  under  Act  IV,nnd  gave  the  ryot  possession 
of  the  land  with  the  indigo  on  it ;  the  factory  had 
claimed  the.  land  as  its  nij-ahad.  The  other  cases 
I  let  stand  over  till  the  first,  which  had  ken  ap- 
pealed, was  tried  by  the  sessions  judge. 

3104.  Mr.  Fcrgusson.]  Were  you  aware  of  any 
instances  of  violence  and  oppression  having  been 
committed  by  the  planters,  and  do  you  think  it 
possible  that  trees  and  bam  boots  could  have  been 
cut  down,  and  thatching  grass  appropriated,  with- 
out any  complaints  being  brought  to  you— i 
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have  had  cases  since  February  of  personal  vio-  appropriating  thatching  grass.  I  have  no  doubt 
lence  being  perpetrated  by  factory  servants,  but  they  would  have  been  brought  to  mv  notice  if 
none  that  I  recollect,  of  cutting  down  trees,  or    they  had  occurred. 

Akchtbald  Hills,  Esq.,  Manager  of  the  Katchikatta  Concern,  near  TIardi  Tbunna,  Subdivision 

Kurrccmporc,  eallcd  in,  and  Examined  on  oath. 
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3105.  Prrsidtnt.]  WlLL  yon  state  to  the 
Commission  the  period  you  have  had  experience 
in  indigo  planting,  and  in  what  concerns  ?— Jl  was 
five  years  at  Durgaj>ore,  as  assistant  to  Mr. 
Tissendic,  who  was  then  manager  of  the  Katchi- 
katta  concern ;  and  1  took  the  management  in 
November  last,  when  Mr.  Tissendic  left  for 
ShikariHire. 

3106.  Mr.  Fcrgitsson.]  Will  you  state  what 
the  cultivation  was  last  year,  in  the  spring  and 
October  sowings? — The  total  cultivation  was 
19,000  becgalis,  of  which  about  9,000  were  sown 
in  October. 

3107.  Do  vou  wish  to  put  in  the  answers  to 
the  Commission's  circular  as  part  of  your  evi- 
dence ? — Yes;  I  do.    (Filed  accordingly.) 

3108.  What  extent  of  October  sowings  did  you 
effect  this  season? — Eleven  thousand  live  hun- 
dred beegahs. 

3109.  Did  vou  experience  any  difficulty  in 
doing  so.  or  were  any  objections  made  by  the 
ryots? — Not  a  single  objection  was  raised,  and 
the  land  was  sown  like  a  garden;  not  a  single 
clod  was  left  on  the  ground. 

3110.  During  the  time  you  were  in  charge  of 
the  Durgapore  division  of  the  concern  wefe  the 
seasons  favourable,  ami  did  the  ryots  receive 
considerable  /</r//,and  were  they  apparently  con- 
tented with  the  cultivation  '. — The  seasons  were 
favourable,  aud  the  out-turns  larger  than  they 
had  been  previously.  The  ryots  very  generally 
received  fazil  or  excess  payments,  and  were  quite 
contented  up  to  the  middle  of  last  February  ;  as 
a  proof  of  this,  when  Mr.  Reid,  the  Commis>ioner 
01  the  Xuddca  division,  passed  through  about  the 
17th  of  December,  on  official  duty  on  the  railway 
line,  not  a  single  petition  was  presented  to  him, 
cither  against  the  Katchikatta  concern,  or  the 
native  servants,  although  numbers  of  ryots  con- 
sulted with  him  about  the  land  they  were  losing 
by  the  railway.  He  passed  through  the  coueeru, 
marching  for  about  12  miles. 

3111.  President.]  About  what  time  did  you 
first  become  aware  of  a  marked  dislike  on  the 
part  of  the  ryots  to  cultivate  indigo? — Up  to  the 
middle  of  February  there  were  no  signs  of  any 
discontent  or  dislike  ;  the  first  intimation  I  had, 
was  a  letter  sent  to  me  to  Jessore,  where  I  was 
then  staying.  I  returned  immediately,  and  found 
that  five  or  six  ryot*  from  three  or  four  villages, 
had  come  into  the  station,  and  lodged  a  general 
complaint,  intimation  of  which  was  given  to  ns  by 
our  Kishnagur  mnoktyur ;  just  about  that  time, 
Mohesh  Chunder  Chatterjee  came  up  to  his  house 
at  G twain  DurgajMire ;  he  was  many  years  ago  a 
Jkerani,  or  English  writer  at  Katchikatta,  and  I 
understand  lus  father  was  a  gonuuhta  of  the 
factory,  and  was  dismissed  from  his  situation. 
He  called  upon  my  ryots,  and  they  used  to  come 
and  meet  at  his  house.  I  was  told  by  my  ser- 
vant* that  the  darogah  assisted  him  in  summoning 
these  ryots  through  the  police.  I  complained 
verbally  of  this  to  Mr.  Maclean  to  get  him  re- 
moved ;  he  was  subsequently  removed  to  another 
thanna,  I  cannot  say  for  what  cause.  The  dislike 
epread  chiefly  through  the  intimidation  of  the 
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villagers  of  Dukhi,  instigated  by  Mohesh  Chat- 
terjee; he  has  two  or  three  small  villages  in 
mourusi  from  Ram  Ruttuu  Roy  of  iSarrail, 
Jcssorc. 

3112.  Mr.  Fergusson."]  "What  extent  of  spring 
sowings  have  you  been  able  to  accomplish  this 
season  ? — One  thousand  eight  hundred  beegahs, 
instead  of  S^OO,  for  which  we  had  arranged  in 
the  usual  wav  ;  and  of  those  1,800  beegahs,  700 
lav  in  the  Pubua  zillah :  the  villages  of  which 
zillah  finished  their  sowings  as  usual. 

3113.  Were  all  the  sowings  for  which  you  had 
agreed  in  Pubna  completed  ? — Yes. 

3114.  -  Then  your  whole  deficiency  lav  in  the 
district  of  Nuddea  ? — Yes,  with  the  exception  of 
two  small  villages  in  Jessore,  in  which  Mohesh 
Chatterjee  has  an  interest. 

3113.  President.']  Can  you  state  what  causes 
were  generally  alleged  by  the  ryots  as  their  rea- 
sons for  not  sowing? — There  were  several  causes; 
the  prevailing  idea  that  indigo  planting  had  been 
stopped  by  the  Government  was  the  chief  cause. 
Some  of  the  good  ryots  were  led  astray  by  one  or 
two  men  of  eael 
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d  who  were  constantly 
backwards  and  forwards  from  Calcutta, 
petitions  to  the  authorities,  they  made  general 
complaints  of  oppression,  also  the  villagers  of 
Poamarri  made  complaints  to  me  of  the  oppres- 
sion of  my  head  servants ;  1  went  to  meet  them 
for  the  purjMtsc  of  inquiry,  and  after  sitting  with 
them  for  the  first  day,  we  arranged  that  they 
should  bring  their  proofs  the  following  day,  but 
they  never  came,  having  been,  I  believe,  induced 
by  the  Dukhi  villagers  not  to  come.  The  villagers 
have  told  my  head  people  that  they  cannot  settle 
with  me,  as  they  have  taken  an  oath  to  Mohesh 
Chatterjee  not  to  do  so  without  his  consent. 

3116.  Was  it  ever  brought  to  your  notice  that, 
emissaries  from  Calcutta  or  other  districts  had 
instigated  the  ryots  not  to  sow  / — No;  no  such 
instances  were  brought  to  my  knowledge.  A 
chowkidar  was  punished  by  Mr.  Taylor  for  giving 
out  on  a  haul  dav  that  they  were  net  to  sow 
indigo  under  penaltv  of  14  years'  imprisonment 
This  was  in  the  Kananuggur  division  of  the 
Nischindiporc  concern. 

3117.  Do  you  think  that  on  the  whole  the 
police  acted  impartially,  and  gave  a  fair  amount 
of  support  to  planters? — Most  partially;  espe- 
cially while  a  darogah,  named  Buddinath  was  at 
the  Hardi  thanna.  This  was  the  man  I  com- 
plained of;  through  his  influence  the  amins  and 
takidgirs  never  came  near  the  factory  for  six 
weeks. 

3118.  Had  you  the  same  difficulty  to  induce 
the  villages  to  sow  in  ilakn  as  in  the  bc  i/aha 
villages? — In  several  of  the  be-ilaka  villages  they 
behaved  better  than  in  one  of  our  talook  villages. 
In  one  instance,  Hurronath  Roy,  of  Narrail,  on 
my  writing  to  him,  sent  orders  on  his  Bukshijsire 
naib,  to  make  these  three  villages  sow,  and  they 
did  sow.  A  large  village  belonging  to  Poolin 
Bchari  Sen,  of  Berhamporc,  Moorshcdabad,  re- 
fused to  sow,  even  on  the  orders  of  the  Baboo; 
and  he  wrote  back  to  me  in  an  Euglish  letter, 
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that  he  had  no  power  over  his  ryots  since  the 
passing  of  Act  X,  of  1859.  In  hie  other  villages, 
in  the  .N  ischindiporc  concern,  the  ryots  did  sow  on 
his  requisition  through  his  naif/. 

3119.  Then  on  the  whole,  your  difficulties  this 
year  have  not  been  increased  by  any  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  zemindars  .' — Ko  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, 1  received  assistance  from  them  when  I 
applied  for  it.  We  have  always  been  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  zemindars. 

3120.  How  many  suits  for  breach  of  contract 
have  you  been  obliged  to  institute  this  year  ? — 
I  have  sued  almost  every  village  in  the  concern 
in  the  KUhnugur  district.  First  we  began  by 
suing  the  whole  villages  ;  then  instructions  came 
out  from  Mr.  Herschcl,  that  we  were  not  to  sue 
more  than  five  in  one  plaint.  On  my  represent- 
ing the  mutter  to  Mr.  Lushiugton  at  a  personal 
interview,  he  allowed  a  larger  number  U>  be  sued 
at  once,  but  warned  us,  that  a  failure  of  proof 
against  any  one,  might  involve  the  dismissal  of 
the  whole  suit.  We  must  have  instituted  suits 
against  u  hundred  villages,  and  in  each,  perhaps, 
on  an  average,  30  meu  were  included. 

3121.  Were  pains  taken  by  the  authorities  to 
explain  to  the  ryots  the  temporary  character  of 
the  law,  and  t  he  consequences  of  their  not  sowing, 
should  the  contract  be  proved  against  them? — 
The  greatest  possible  pains  were  taken  to  explain 
to  the  ryots  the  real  state  of  the  case,  and  it  was 
particularly  explained  that  it  would  be  optional 
for  them  not  to  sow  next  year ;  but  they  were  in 
such  a  state  of  excitement,  that  they  would  not 
believe  what  was  told  them ;  sonic  ryots  said  to 
Mr.  Graham  Taylor,  in  my  presence,  "  one  magis- 
trate told  us,  we  might  sow  or  not,  as  we  liked, 
and  you  put  us  in  prison  for  three  months  for  not 

'sowing."  Even  when  the  first  decrees  were 
passed  against  some  ryots,  the  others  would  not 
believe  that  anything  would  come  of  it,  and  said 
that  they  would  be  sent  back  in  three  davs. 

3122.  "  Ilaboo  ('.  M.  Cliatterjie.]  What  was 
Kcdarnath  Mookerjec  before,  and  what  were  his 
former  circumstances  ? — I  believe  he  came  to  the 
factory  as  an  English  writer,  when  he  was  quite 
a  young  man,  and  eventually  became  naib,  12  or 
14  years  ago.  He  has  been  in  the  receipt  of  50 
rupees  a  month  ever  since  I  have  known  him. 

3123.  Have  you  any  idea  what  he  is  worth 
now  ? — No,  I  can't  say ;  but  1  know  he  has  a 
pucka  house  on  the  Matabauga. 

3124.  Arc  you  aware  that  lie  made  a  collection 
twice,  and  collected  some  thousands  of  rupees  on 
the  occasion  of  bis'  son's  marriage,  and  thereby 
created  a  strong  bad  feeling  in  the  minds  of  the 
ryots  against  the  factory? — I  recollect  that  about 
two  vcars  ago  he  asked  Mr.  Tisscndie's  permis- 
sion to  collect  bhikha  from  the  ilaka  ryots,  and  I 
believe  Mr.  Tisscndie's  answer  was,  that  so  long 
as  the  ryots  did  not  complain  to  him  about  it,  he 
might  do  so.  Since  the  disturbance  has  broken 
out,  I  have  been  told  by  people,  that  he  has  col- 
lected large  sums  of  money,  but  not  a  single  com- 
plaint was  made  against  hiin  until  the  disturbance 
had  broke  out.  The  ryots  since  allege  that  they 
were  afraid  to  complain,  but  1  ride  out  unattended 
almost  every  day  in  the  year,  and  until  the  last 
four  or  five 'months,  whenever  1  j>asscd  a  village, 
nave  always  been  attended  by  20  or  30  ryots 
over  the  indigo  land,  and  freely  communicated 
with  them  about  their  private  affairs. 

3125.  Mr.  Sale.']  Do  you  think  that  in  a  case 
like  that  which  you  have  referred  to,  the  naib  of 
a  concern  would  have  sufficient  influence  to  pre- 


vent the  ryots  complaining  to  you,  even  though 
they  might  have  access  to  you  ? — There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  natives  are  very  much  afraid  of  a 
naib,  but  1  can  hardly  think  that,  out  of  so  many 
ryots,  not  one  man  should  have  mentioned  it  to 
me. 

3126.  Mr.  Ferguson.]  Do  you  think  that  the 
parwanna  issued  in  thin  district,  and  the  removal 
of  the  assistant  magistrate  from  Hautbolia  had  a 
prejudicial  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  ryot*  and 
tended  to  keep  up  the  excitement  against  indigo 
planting? — Most  undoubtedly  ;  but  for  the  par- 
wanna of  the  19th  of  April,  and  Mr.  Tayler's  un- 
accountable removal  at  the  end  of  15  days,  taking 
place  at  the  very  time  when  the  parwanna  was 
issued,  the  whole  of  the  concerns  in  that  part  of 
the  country  would  have  sown.  The  next  par- 
wanna,  to  the  effect  that  it  was  optional  with  them 
to  sow  their  lands  with  indigo  or  rice,  settled  the 
question  ;  on  the  evening  of  the  19th,  everybody 
was  giving  in  razinamas,  agreeing  to  sow  indigo; 
on  the  20th  they  took  the  seed  from  the  Durp- 
jM»re  Factory  ;  and  on  the  21st,  after  hearing  of 
those  occurrences,  they  sowed  all  their  indigo 
lands  with  rice. 

3127.  Then  do  you  attribute  the  fact  of  your 
not  being  able  to  sow  this  season  to  the  executive 
management  of  the  district  ? — Entirely  to  the 
parwanna  of  the  19th  and  Mr.  Tayler's  removal. 

3128.  President.]  For  what  te nn  of  years  are 
the  contract*  for  the  Kntehikatta  concern  gene- 
rally entered  into  ? — Ever  since  I  joined  the  con- 
cern, we  have  never  had  any  difficulty  in  the 
sowings,  nor  in  the  people  taking  advances; 
therefore  we  never  considered  it  necessary  to 
take  any  written  agreements  from  the  ryots. 

3129.  Then  do  you  not  charge  the"  ryots  for 
stamped  paper? — \  es,  we  charge  two  annas  every 
year  to  each  ryot,  whether  ilaka  or  bc-ilaka. 

3130.  Mr.  Fcry usson.]  Have  you  anything  to 
say  in  answer  to  the  complaints  made  before  the 
Commission  by  some  ryots  of  the  Katchikatta 
concern  ? — With  reference  to  a  man,  who  called 
himself  Dudh  Mullick,  of  Bundobil,  there  is  in 
the  factory  books  a  man  named  Dukhi  Mullick, 
but  whose  brother's  name,  Shujam,  is  also  written 
with  his,  the  jumma  being  in  Shujam's  name.  I 
put  in  certain  extracts,  which  have  been  made 
under  my  own  eye  from  the  factory  books. 
Among  other  statements,  he  says,  "  1  sowed  in- 
digo in  Kartih,  how  then  could  I  have  taken 
advances  in  Ayran."  1  reply,  that  the  advance* 
were  made  on  the  7th  December,  which  would  be 
about  the  end  of  Agran,  by  myself;  it  being  the 
custom  of  the  factory  not  to  make  advances  till 
that  period.  The  same  man  also  stated  that  be 
gave  50  bundles.  1  bad  sown  three  oUier  bee- 
guhs  in  Kartih,  making  11  beegnhs  in  all.  I 
reply,  that  in  1858-59  he  sowed  in  October  7 
beegaliB  14  cottas,  and  3  bcegahs  6  eottas  in 
spring;  with  the  October  sowing  he  had  cold- 
weather  crops ;  he  also  reaped  a  cold-weather 
crop  from  spring  sowings.  lie  was  credited  with 
114$  bundles,  which  cleared  off  the  former  year's 
account,  and  he  got  excess  3  rupees  and  14  annas, 
for  his  1 1  bcegahs  of hhatta  lands  22  rupees.niaking 
a  total  of  25  rupees  14  annas ;  six  nq^es  were 
credited  him  for  his  rents ;  the  receipt  for  which 
he  got  from  the  gomashta  in  my  presence,  the 
remaining  19  rupees  6  annaa  were  paid  to  him 
with  mine  own  hands. 

3131.  President.]  Do  you  feel  convinced  uwl 
Dudh  Mullick,  whose  evidence  was  taken  on  the 
26th  of  June,  is  identical  with  Dukhi  Mullick,  of 
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whom  you  now  speak  ? — The  village  is  the  same  ; 
one  of  the  jumtnas  agrees  with  what  he  states  ; 
and  he  ho*  also  a  hrother.  "  He  states  that  last 
year  the  Sahib  nit  down  several  bamboos,  which 
he  required  for  his  vats,  the  payment  for  which 
he  did  not  get."  I  reply,  that  67  bamboos  were 
taken  from  the  village ;  3  rupees,  2  annas,  aud 
3  pic  were  paid  for  them  to  Kamsundcr  Mundal, 
of  that  village. 

3132.  Mr.  SVi/<\]  Does  this  man's  brother  share 
in  the  jumma  and  also  in  the  indigo  khattu  1 — 
Yes,  he  shares  in  both. 

3133.  Ranichuran  Biswas,  of  Baradcc,  was  ex- 
amined on  oath,  and  said,  "  I  sow  indigo  every 
year,  and  get  nothing  for  it.    Last  year  they 
sowed  24  beegahs  with  indigo,  they  call  it  12. 
The  amin  told  me  that  I  delivered  29  bundles, 
but  by  my  reckoning  it  should  have  been  50.  I 
got  no  excess  paid  last  year,  nor  did  1  take  any 
advances?"    My  answer  is,  that  lust  year  the 
Baradcc  ryots  were  permitted  to  fill  a  vat  to 
themselves',  and  they  divided  the  indigo  amongst 
them  ;  so  that  if  there  was  any  unfair  play,  it  was 
amongst  themselves.    In  each  of  the  years  1858, 
1859,  and  1860,  he  received  four  rupees  advance, 
but  that  was  carried  to  his  rent  account,  for  which 
he  got  a  receipt  before  me.    With  regard  to  his 
statement  as  to  carts,  the  yomashta  tells  me  from 
the  books  that  he  got  5  rupees  advances  for  carts, 
but  that  he  only  worked  for  niue  full  days,  which 
at  6  rupees  8  annas  a  month,  was  1  rupee,  14 
annas,  and  3  pie,  so  that  on  this  account  he  still 
owes  the  factory  3  rupees,  1  anna,  aud  9  pie.  1 
was  not  at  Katchikatta  last  year  in  the  manufac- 
turing time ;  I  was  at  Durganore,  but  I  have 
done  what  I  can  to  ascertain  the  facts  from  the  head 
servants  of  the  factory  aud  the  factory  books. 
Ohaitun  Mundal,  of  Par  Durgaporc,  says:  "  the 
factory  people  cut  down  some  of  my  trees,  from 
which  there  would  have  been  about  150  maunds, 
worth  10  rupees  per  100  maunds.     They  cut 
down  those  trees  to  make  charcoal,  and  only  gave 
me  6  annas  for  them."   To  tins  1  reply,  1  found 
8  babul  trees  had  been  cut,  weighing  5  maunds,  on 
the  14th  of  July,  and  he  was  paid  at  the  rate  of  8 
rupees  per  100  maunds,  on  the  26th  of  September. 
These  items  are  gathered  from  the  factory  books, 
and  happened  in  Mr.  Tissendic's  time.    He  fur- 
ther said,  "  Formerly  I  used  to  receive  something 
in  advance,  say  from  three  to  four  rupees ;  this 
was  in  Mr.  Macdonald's  time."    To  this  I  reply, 
that  in  1860,  he  received  20  rupees  10  annas; 
In  1859,  4  rupees;  in  1858,  20  rupees  8  annas. 
The  last  payment  of  20  rupees  8  annas  was  trans- 
ferred to  his  rent,  for  which  he  got  a  receipt  in 
my  presence.    The  other  payments  were  before 
my  time.    I  could  not  say  whether  they  were 
paid  by  transfer  or  by  cash. 

3134.  Mr.  Fermusoru]  Do  you  desire  to  make 
any  statement  about  the  case  of  the  alnluction 
mentioned  by  Mathur  Biswas  ? — I  can  distinctly 
state  that  as  the  case  was  printed  in  the  "  Hindoo 
Patriot,"  it  is  utterly  false.  I  was  at  Jessore  till 
past  the  middle  of  the  day,  on  Saturday,  the  11th 
of  February,  and  arrived  at  Katchikatti  late  at 
night.  The  distance  was  50  miles.  I  did  not 
leave  the  house  next  morning,  being  very  tired, 
and  having  no  horse ;  the  one  I  rode  into  the 
factory  being  a  gomashta's  piebald  pony,  belong- 
ing to  Goldar,  and  which  was  returned  before  I 
got  up.  I  could  not,  therefore,  have  been  out  on 
horseback  that  day,  as  stated  in  the  "  Hindoo 
Patriot." 

3135.  Can  you  undertake  to  say,  that  you 
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never  saw  the  woman  Hurro  Mani  that  day,  or     J.  Bills, 
on  the  next  three  days? — I  believe  I  had  a  Esq. 
glimpse  of  the  woman  in  the  factory,  and  then  — — 
and  there  ordered  her  to  be  returned  to  her  rela-     is  July 
tions,  she  having  been  brought  there  without  my  i860, 
knowledge  or  consent.    In  fact,  for  the  week 
previous,  I  had  been  absent  from  the  factory  in 
Jessore.    The  man,  Mathur  Biswas,  came  several 
times  subsequently  to  the  factory,  and  was  in 
conversation  with  me,  and  never  said  a  word 
about  it,  or  made  any  allusion  to  it  whatever. 

3136.  JWsuienl.^  Do  vou  think  any  changes  in 
the  system  of  indigo  planting  are  requisite  in 
order  to  induce  the  ryots  to  sow  as  heretofore  ? — 
1  think  I  can  speak  pretty  correctly  about  the 
feeling  of  the  ryots  in  the  Katchikatta  concern  ; 
and  changes  will  be  necessary,  such  as,  reducing 
the  measuring  rojic  of  the  land  to  a  lower  stand- 
ard, some  of  the  ryots  wishing  it  to  be  brought  to 
the  Kischindiporc,  aud  others  to  the  zemindary 
standard.  I  think,  also,  we  shall  have  to  take 
more  of  the  risk  of  the  cultivation  on  ourselves, 
by  making  advances  every  year  in  cash,  whether 
the  previous  ones  arc  worked  off  or  not. 

3137.  Do  you  think  you  can  afford  to  give  the 
ryots  the  seed  for  nothing,  and  not  to  charge  for 
stamped  paper? — I  think  these  charges  should 
fall  on  the  ryot ;  but  being  such  a  trifling  matter, 
should  it  come  to  a  matter  of  sowing  or  not  sow- 
ing, we  should  be  obliged  to  give  them  up. 

3138.  Do  you  think  the  factory  ought  to  pay 
the  price  of  carting  or  l>oating  ? — We  already  do 
so  at  Katchikatta. 

3139.  Mr.  ■SW*.}  Do  you  think  any  more  satis- 
factory way  of  estimating  the  quantity  of  plant 
given  by  the  ryots,  could  he  adopted  ? — This  year, 
in  the  1'ubna  villages,  where  the  ryots  have  sown 
and  there  is  a  good  crop,  on  a  recent  visit,  I 
arranged  that  two  or  three  head  ryots  of  each 
village  should,  with  the  amin  and  tukidgir,  make 
an  estimate  of  what  each  man  bad  in  each  bundle. 
These  papers  will  be  handed  over  to  the  European 
assistant  in  charge;  then,  when  the  indigo  is 
brought  into  the  factory,  it  will  be  measured  as 
usual,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  manufacturing,  the 
two  accounts  will  be  checked.  This  was  very 
favourably  received  by  the  ryots.  They  also  like 
the  svstcm  of  <min£  a  vat  to  be  filled  bv  a  vil- 
lage,  the  head  man  arranging  about  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  shares  among  them. 

3140.  Mr.  Feryusson.]  Arc  you  experiencing 
any  difficulty  now  in  getting  carriage  and  coolies 
to  work  off  your  plant? — Very  great  difficulty; 
almost  all  my  advances  for  manufacturing  have 
been  made  out  of  the  concern.  I  am  also  expe- 
riencing great  loss  from  these  men  not  keeping 
their  engagements.  For  instance,  about  a  week 
ago,  114  coolies  came  to  Katchikatta,  having  re- 
ceived advances  of  four  rupees  each,  and  under  an 
engagement  to  receive  six  rupees  a  month,  which 
is  nearly  double  what  they  receive  in  other 
years.  1  gave  them  hhuraki,  or  something  to  eat 
for  the  day,  and  sent  them  to  Paikpara  ;  only  46 
arrived  there,  or  have  been  heard  of  since. 

3141.  Mr.  iWe.]  Have  you  any  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  ryots  on  your  estate  interfered  to 
prevent  these  people  from  keeping  their  engage- 
ment ? —  I  do  not  think  so  in  this  instance,  because, 
if  46  could  go,  why  could  not  the  remainder  ? 
But  I  know  of  an  instance  in  which  one  of  my 
own  villages  threatened  to  beat  the  boat  people, 
with  whom  I  had  arranged  for  conveying  the 
indigo. 

3142.  Mr.  Feryuston.]  Have  you  met  with  any 
B  B  3  instance 
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instance  in  which  ryots  have  demanded  cash  for 
the  plant,  before  they  permitted  it  to  he  removed 
from  the  field  ?— One  Mussulman  ryot  at  Pa ik para 
village  proposed  to  make  an  average  of  20  bundles 
for  each  becgah,  and  to  receive  onc-hnlf  of  the 
total  amount  before  they  would  cart  it ;  but  he 
ww  hooted  at  by  the  other  villagers,  and  that 
village  has  since  been  cutting  its  crop. 


3143.  Since  the  departure  of  Mr.  Maclean 
from  Damurhuda,  what  distance  is  the  nearest 
magistrate  from  you  ? — The  magistrate  of  the 
Kurreeni|>ore  sub-division  is  the  nearest,  which  » 
about  26  or  28  miles  distant-  The 
is  38  miles  from  the  factory. 


[Commission  adjourned  at  6  p.m. 


Friday,  13///  July  1860. 

PKESKNT : 

W.  S.  Seton-Kabtc,  Esq.,  c.s.,  President. 
Members: — W.  F.  Fcrgusson,  Esq.;  Jlev.  J.  Sale;  Baboo  Chunder  Mohun  Chattcrjce. 


James  Forloxg,  Esq.,  Examination  continued. 


J.  t'orlong, 
Esq. 

13  July 
i860. 


3144.  President]  Ox  what  terms  are  your  con- 
tracts generally  with  your  ryots  ? — Generally,  for 
five  years  ;  but  renewed  every  year.  There  has 
been  no  good  eanse  for  the  renewal ;  but  it  has 
been  customary  for  the  last  50  years. 

3145i  In  renewing  the  c«mtracts,  do  you  charge 
each  ryot  with  two  annas ;  or  do  you  charge  him 
with  a  stamp  sufficient  to  cover  his  debt,  should 
it  ever  be  necessary  to  sue  him  in  the  civil  court? 
— I  never  heard  of  a  ryot  being  charged  for  a 
stamp  for  more  than  his  contract  for  the  season, 
nor  of  a  stamp  being  taken  from  a  ryot  to  cover 
any  previous  debt,  according  to  the  stamp  law. 

3146.  Mr.  Snle.]  In  your  opinion,  arc  the  con- 
tracts, as  they  at  present  exist,  mutually  entered 
into  between  ryot  and  planter,  or  do  thev  rather 
resemble  an  obligation  imposed  iq>on  the  ryot  by 
the  factory  ? — As  a  rule,  I  have  generally  seen 
ryots  enter  into  engagements  with  the  factory 
cheerf  iillv. 

3147.  Mr.  Feryussm.]  Must  there  not  lie  two 
parties  to  every  contract,  and  docs  not  the  form 
in  use  in  your  concern  provide  for  payments  .to 
the  ryots  ? — Unquestionably  ;  as  may  be  seen  on 
reference  to  the  copy  1  have  forwarded  to  the 
President  of  this  Commission. 

3148.  President.']  Within  your  experience,  has 
it  been  the  custom  to  consider  the  amount  id*  debt 
due  by  a  ryot,  as  representing  in  some  measure 
the  amount  of  land  which  he  is  expected  to  sow 
with  indigo,  i.e.,  if  a  ryot  is  down  in  the  books 
for  40  rupees,  is  he  required  to  sow  10  becgahs, 
which  is  one  half? — As  a  rule,  every  not  gene- 
rally receives  ««ne  money  during  the  season, 
whatever  his  debt  may  be.  I  think,  however, 
with  reference  to  the  small  gain  to  the  ryot,  that 
the  old  balances  have  objectionably  been  brought 
forward  to  his  detriment.  1  have  known,  for  in- 
stance, rvots  sowing,  say  10  becgahs  of  indigo, 
having  live  becgahs  placed  under  the  head  of  a 
former  debt  and  hvc  under  that  of  a  fresh  advance. 

3149.  Then,  do  you  take  an  engagement  from 
each  ryot  for  an  extent  of  land  representing  the 
amount  of  the  old  balances  and  the  fresh  advances, 


calculating  at  the  rate  of  one  beegah  of  land  for 
each  sum  of  2  ru|>ees  r — In  the  Nisehindrpore 
concern,  the  old  balances  carried  to  the  debit  of 
the  ryots,  amount  to  about  60.000  rupee*.  The 
cultivation  is  about  24,000  l>ccgahs  and  the  fdhi 
yearly  fresh  advanced  to  the  ryots,  amounts  to 
about  from  30,000  to  35,000  rupees;  this  with 
the  old  amount  refunded,  being  90,000  nrjxKa  for 
a  cultivation  of  24,000  bcegahs. 

3150.  Then,  within  your  knowledge,  has  your 
ryotti  cultivation  increased  in  the  concerns  yon 
have  charge  of,  owing  to  the  increasing  debts  of 
the  ryots'? — The  indigo  cultivation  generally,  in 
the  Ivishnagur  district,  has  very  greatly  decreased; 
I  could  mention  four  or  five  properties  on  which 
the  indigo  cultivation  has  decreased  by  80.000  or 
90,000  becgahs.  The  concerns  I  refer  to  are 
Mulnath,  Khalbolia,  Katgarra,  Stik-Saugor,  and 
a  property  formerly  carried  on  raider  the  tiumr 
of  1 1  ills,  White  &  Co.,  and  another  formerly 
styled  the  "  Big  Union.*' 

3151.  Then  practically,  the  amount  of  cultiva- 
tion, bcegahs  for  rupees,  would  be  one-fourth  of 
the  debt — Yea. 

3152.  You  have  given  us  the  above  from  Ac 
statistics  of  the  Nischindiporc  concern,  can  yoa 
state  whether  the  same  practice  prevailed  in  other 
concerns  when  under  your  management,  say  at 
Mulnath  ? — Very  much  in  the  same  degree  at 
Mulnath,  only  the  practice  there  being  to  take 
six  bundles  instead  of  four,  the  rvots  w  v  rv  proba- 
bly heavier  in  arrears  than  at  Kisehindipore.  I» 
Air.  Hill's  pro])ertics  it  has  been  customary  to 
take  one-third  less  from  the  ryots  than  ia  the 
Khalbolia,  Loknathpore,  and  "other  adjoining 
properties. 

3153.  Can  yon  state  from  what  causes  the  cul- 
tivation has  decreased  in  the  instances  von  befbr* 
mentioned  ?— When  1  first  came  to  the  Kjsbnacur 
distriet,  about  one-third  of  it  seemed  to  be  in 
jungle,  and  a  very  large  portion  tfcat  was  not, 
was  lying  fallow,  md  capable  of  producing,  when 
cultivated,  the  finest  crops  of  indigo.  Of  hrfe 
years,  ike  jangle  has  not  only  disappeared,  but 
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the  land  lias  been  so  cropped,  that  any  fallow 
land  is  now  rarely  seen  ;  and  both  indigo  and  ric  e 
crops  are  produced  with  much  more  difficulty 
than  before,  and  a  smaller  breadth  of  land  is 
really  tit  for  indigo  purpose*.  The  ryots  and 
tHahajanx  complain  much  of  the  rice  crops,  which 
though  frequently  looking  as  well  in  (he  field  as  . 
formerly,  yield  about  one-third  less  than  when 
the  soil  was  less  cultivated,  and  consequently 
richer;  and  unless  in  this  district,  on  the  high 
lands,  where  in  spring  rice  is  sown,  the  rice  crop 
is  sown  in  rotation  with  an  indigo  one,  the  lauds 
in  a  year  or  two  would  be  altogether  unht  for 
rice  cultivation. 

3154.  Mr.  Ferffusson.]  Then  has  the  breadth 
of  land  cultivated  for  indigo  diminished  on 
account  of  its  being  unprofitable  to  cultivate 
such  lands  ? — It  has  diminished  from  experience 
telling  the  planter  that  a  certain  class  of  land 
formerly  cultivated  for  indigo,  could  not  be  con- 
tinued with  any  hope  of  profit  either  to  the  cul- 
tivator or  the  planter. 

3155.  l'retident.]  Cnn  you  give  us  from  your 
books  a  statement  of  the  number  of  ryots  who 
cleared  their  advances,  and  got  excess  for  the 
last  three  years? — 1  have  an  account  with  me 
showing  the  position  of  the  ryots  of  the  Misehiu- 
diporc  factory  in  1857-58  and  1858-5U.  In  the 
former  season,  out  of  867  ryots  sowing  3,357  bee- 
gahs,  283  ryots  cleared  oft"  their  old  accounts,  and 
entered  into  fresh  ones.  In  that  year  also.  541 
ryots  out  of  867  received  each  an  average  ot*  about 
3  rupees  5  annas  for  their  indigo  seed.  At  the 
same  factory  in  1858-51).  out  of  864  ryots  sowing 
3,300  beegidis  of  land,  only  110  received  fazil, 
and  entered  into  fresh  accounts.  This  arose  from 
the  gale  about  the  end  of  last  July,  which  nearly- 
destroyed  the  indigo  crop.  1  have  an*  account 
also  with  me  showing  that  in  the  Katchikatta 
concern,  at  the  Gosain  Durga|M>re  factory,  out  of 
817  ryots,  420  received  fazil,  and  entered  into 
fresh  accounts  this  season;  and  at  another  small 
factory  adjoining  Gosain  Durga|K>re,  out  of  3G6 
ryots,"  1 23  received/^//.  Very  many  of  these  ryot* 
received  at  from  8* to  10  rupees  a  bcegah  for  their 
land.  {Paper  filed).  I  put  in  these  statements 
guaranteed  by  the  books  of  the  concern,  which 
I  submit.  I  put  in  also  a  statement  of  eight  vil- 
lages belonging  to  the  Gosain  Durgapore  concern, 
showing  that  264  ryots  received  3,143  rupees, 
6  annas  and  6  pie ;  also  the  accounts  of  the  Xis- 
chiudipore  ryots. 

3166.  Do  you  think  that  this  statement  of  the 
ryots  of  the  Nisehiudipore  concern,  represents 
the  state  of  the  factories  of  Hurra,  Sunada  and 
Nundunpore? — No;  the  state  of  the  Nischindi- 
pore  ryots  is  more  favourable.  At  one  of  the 
largest  factories  of  the  Nischindi|>ore  coueern, 
named  Peerj)ore,  the  condition  of  the  ryots  is 
more  favourable  than  at  Nisehiudipore ;  "but  on 
■  the  whole,  the  accounts  rendered  would  bo  too 
favourable  to  assume  as  a  general  average. 

Note. — The  original  books  of  the  Nischin- 
di|M>re  factory  for  1857-58  and  1858-51), 
exhibiting  all  the  items  charged  against  the 
ryots,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  the  plnnt 
which  they  had  delivered, were  here  submitted 
to  the  members  of  the  Commission,  who  pro- 
ceeded one  after  another  to  inspect  them ; 
in  several  cases  adding  up  carefully  the 
items  on  either  aide,  and  comparing  the  same, 
the  book*  were  found  to  be  kept  with  great 
perspicuity. 
72—1. 


3157.  Mr.  Fergusson.~\  Are  you  prepared  to  jr  Forleng, 
submit  to  the -Commission  all  the  books  of  any  Esq.  ' 
other  factory  which  the  Commission  may  fix  — 


upon 


?— Of  course  1  am. 


13  July 

3158.  Baboo  ('.  Af.  Chatterjce.~]  What  are  the  i860, 
items  debited  to  the  ryots  besides  the  advance? 

— Stamp,  a  small  jwrtion  of  the  carriage,  and 
four  annas,  for  indigo  seed.  In  the  Katchikatta 
concern,  no  charge  whatever  is  made  for  the  car- 
riage of  the  plant ;  besides  that  there  is  the  debt 
of  last  year,  if  any  is  remaining,  and  the  cash 
advance  for  the  present  year. 

3159.  President.^  Is  it  not  the  custom  to  add 
together  the  ohl  balaneo  and  the  new  advance, 
and  to  give  cash  for  the  amount  of  land  to  lx-  cul- 
tivated, less  the  old  balance,  t>.  g.,  if  a  ryot  is  to 
cultivate  10  becgahs  of  land,  for  wliieh  he  would 
be  entitled  to  20  rupees  cash  advance;  if  he  is 
in  debt  4  rupees  for  last  year,  he  would  get  only 
16  rupees  J — Unquestionably  so,  and  this  is  the 
general  practice. 

3160.  Mr.  FrrguHson.]  Have  you  anything  to 
say  against  the  statements  of  (iunni  Duft'udar  of 
Bhobarpara,  lluttunjioie  ;  Abadi  Mundal  of  Bho- 
harpara.  Hurra ;  of  Suntosh  Mundal  of  Pattur- 
gbatta.  Ruttunpore  ;  and  Scraj  Biswas  of  Periz- 
pore,  Nischindipore ;  and  Dinu  Mundal  of  Moo- 
zumpore,  same  concern,  who,  you  may  have  ol>- 
served,  have  complained  of  oppressions,  and  fhe 
first  two,  of  having  been  confined  in  godowna, 
&c.  &c.  '.' — I  have  seen  so  many  mis-statements 
made  by  the  ryots,  that  I  did  not  value  much  the 
charges  that  were  brought  forward  by  them  in 
the  various  cases  mentioned.  However,  on 
referring  to  the  managers,  I  have  found  their 
replies  satisfactory,  and  warned  them,  that  should 
they  be  called  for,  to  be  ready  to  lay  their  hooka 
before  the  Commission  to  prove  such  to  be  the 
case.  With  reference  to  Abadi,  I  think  his 
complaint  was  made  when  I  was  on  my  way  from 
England  in  February  1857,  as  far  as  I  can  recol- 
lect just  now.  I  saw  the  man  once,  and  only 
once;  he  came  to  me  at  the  Hurra  factory,  most 
certainly  of  his  own  free  will,  and  went  away  of 
his  own  accord.  He  stated  then,  that  he  had 
certain  grievances  to  complain  of,  but  at  the 
same  time  said,  that  whnt  had  been  advanced  by 
others  in  his  name,  had  been  great  exaggerations. 
Thinking  that  probably  the  man  had  received 
some  wrong,  I  at  the  time  gavo  him  10  rupees, 
ami  shortly  after  I  heard  that  the  same  man  had 
told  his  tale  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Bomwetsch,  the 
very  reverse  of  what  he  had  stated  to  me.  Upon 
this,  I  officially  addressed  Mr.  Elliot,  the  then 
magistrate  of  the  district,  requesting  him  to  sift 
the  charges  that  had  been  brought  against  the 
factory,  connected  with  this  man;  which  1  be- 
lieve fie  did,  and  nothing  prejudicial  resulted. 

31  Gl.  President  A  Did  Abadi  show  you  any 
marks  on  his  head  or  person? — I  remember  that  * 
he  did  show  me  a  mark  on  his  head,  but  which 
certainly  never  could  have  arisen  from  any  seri- 
ous injury.  With  regard  to  Suntosh  Mundal, 
there  is  no  such  man  on  the  factory  books,  nor, 
to  the  best  of  my  belief,  have  I  ever  seen  such  a 
■nan ;  and  from  every  inquiry  I  have  made  on 
the  subject,  the  tale  about  his  being  fined  100 
rupees,  does  not  bear  a  shadow  of  truth.  Joy- 
chand  Sircar,  the  man  whom  he  states  finod  him, 
and  who,  he  says,  has  absconded,  certainly  haa 
not  done  so;  and  is  quite  willing  to  come  forward 
and  reply  to  any  charge  made  against  him. 

3162.  Has  Suntosh  Mundal  a  relation  named 
Chand  Mundal,  who  cultivates  indigo  for  the 
B  B  4  factory  ? 
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J.  Forlong,  factory  ? — So  Mr.  George  Smith  mentioned  to 

Eiq.       me  ;  I  never  saw  him  myself. 

  3163.  The  witness  Dinu  Mundal  stated  that 

13  July     he  had  to  pay  two  annas  ijara  fees  at  the  Dulal- 

1860.       uuggur  factory,  and  two  pice  for  measuring; 

can  you  state  if  it  is  customary  to  exact  ijara 
fees  there  ? — I  have  not  heard  of  the  fee  for 
measuring ;  and  in  some  cases,  where  there  is  a 
loss  on  the  ijara,  rather  than  the  ryot's  land 
should  be  measured,  they  themselves  often  come 
forward  and  propose  to  pay  the  rent  that  I  pay 
the  zemindar  in  the  event  of  my  not  measuring 
the  land.  In  this  way  I  may  get  150  rupees, 
whereas  by  measuring  I  might  get  300. 

3164.  Baboo  C.  M.  Chatterjte.']  Is  there  any 
such  item  in  the  account  books  as  ijaratlari,  i.e., 
ao  much  per  rupee  collected  from  the  ryots? — 
Yes,  there  is  such  an  item.  The  rule  fluctuates 
in  different  villages;  two  annas  per  rupee  is  the 
extreme. 

316.5.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  ryots  of  the  Nis- 
chindiporc  concern  were  charged  for  table  ex- 
penses formerly,  and  that  you  and  Mr.  Hills 
have  put  a  stop  to  that  extortion? — Years  ago 
the  ryots  from  many  of  the  talook  villages,  in  the 
cour.se  of  a  twelvemonth,  presented  a  certain 
quantity  of  fowls  and  fish  at  the  Suddcr  factory, 
as  a  sort  of  a  feudal  right  connected  with  the 
property.  This,  however,  has  been  entirely  done 
away  with. 

3166.  President.]  Do  you  consider  that  the 
new  code,  Act  VIII.  of  18/59,  has  already  obvia- 
ted some  of  the  delays  in  law  suits,  and  is  likely 
to  secure  to  planters  and  others  in  the  Mofussil, 
the  enjoyment  of  their  rights? — I  have  had  so 
very  few  civil  suits,  that  the  effect  of  the  law 
has  not  come  particularly  under  my  observation. 
I  believe,  however,  it  has  tended  greatly  to 
expedite  the  decision  of  cases  in  the  civil 
courts. 

3167.  Do  you  consider  that  there  is  any  want 
of  security  in  the  mofussil  to  planters,  in  respect 
of  their  personal  property  and  the  factory  build- 
ings?— Ao;  certainly  not,  as  regards  factory 
buildings  and  personal  property. 

3168.  It  is  often  alleged  that  there  is  an  in- 
security in  the  Mofussil  as  regards  landed  pro- 
perty, which  deters  capitalists  from  investing 
their  money ;  do  you  share  in  that  opinion,  and, 
if  so,  what  is  the  particular  insecurity  of  which 
you  would  complain? — Yes,  there  is  great  in- 
security ;  and  the  mere  fact  alone  of  the  laud 
being  as  it  were  mortgaged  to  the  Government, 
and  rents  claimed  quarterly  in  the  manner 
they  are,  and  of  projtfrty,  probably  from  the 
carlessness  of  an  agent,  being  liable  to  be  put 
up  for  immediate  sale,  would  alone  prevent  an 
English  capitalist  from  purchasing  land  in  this 
country,  if  this  also  was  the  case  before,  I 
think  the  effect  of  the  new  law.  Act  X.,  will 
make  it  much  more  serious.  Under-tenures  arc 
also  liable  to  be  sacrificed,  should  a  zemindar 
prove  a  defaulter  in  paying  his  rent  to  the 
Government. 

3169.  Then,  are  we  to  understand  that  this 
feeling  of  insecurity  does  not  arise  from  any  law- 
lessness among  the  people,  or  from  any  hostility 
on  their  part  to  the  Europeans,  but  mainly  from 
particular  laws  which  affect  landed  interests  ? — 
Yes,  this  is  decidedly  my  opinion. 

3170.  Mr.  Feryusson.]  If  you  were  deprived 
of  your  arms,  would  your  property  be  secure, 
and  looking  to  the  readiness  with  which  people 
believe  reports,  might  not  the  power  of  disarming 
by  a  magistrate  place  you  in  jeopardy,  by  a  re- 


port being  spread  that  such  a  power  had  been 
exercised  upon  you? — For  myself,  I  have  such 
a  complete  sense  of  security,  that  even  during 
the  mutiny  I  never  had  arms  belonging  to  me; 
but  1  have  no  doubt  that  were  the  order  given 
to  disarm  Europeans  throughout  the  country, 
the  same  might  be  attended  with  mischievous 
consequences. 

3171.  President.]  Is  the  concern  which  you 
superintend  cleared  from  debt,  or  is  it  working 
with  borrowed  capital  ? — No,  the  property  U 
working  with  borrowed  capital,  for  which  wc  are 
paving  considerable  interest. 

3172.  Mr.  Feryussoit.]  What  is  the  general 
character  of  the  mooktyart  who  plead  in  the 
courts  ? — I  may  give  yon  a  specimen  of  their 
character  from  what  one  of  the  leading  mooktyart 
of  the  place  said  to  me  two  or  three  years  ago. 
I  met  the  man  accidentally  and  inquired  how  he 
was  getting  on,  lie  replied  "  very  well,  hut  that 
he  was  getting  too  old  to  carry  on  the  business  of 
certain  wealthy  zemindars  any  louger."  I  said 
to  him,  that  I  thought  they  were  by  far  his  best 
clients ;  he  confessed  thev  were,  but  he  was  too 
near  the  "  Ganges  "  or  death,  to  go  on  with  the 
business.  lie  then  acknowledged  that  it  was 
the  rule  of  the  country  and  the  custom  for  a 
mooktyar  to  tell  a  witness  all  he  had  to  say,  but 
added,  "  I  am  obliged  also  to  get  all  the  wit- 
nesses, and,  worst  01  all,  forge  all  the  documents, 
and  this  I  cannot  go  on  doing."  This  was  stated 
to  me  without  the  slightest  concealment  or  sense 
of  shame,  and  as  calmly  as  if  the  man  were  talking 
about  the  state  of  the  weather.  1  consider  this 
to  be  not  only  a  true  illustration  of  the  morals  of 
mooktyart  practising  in  the  courts,  but  also  a  sure 
indication  of  what  is  daily  and  hourly  going  on 
in  every  court  in  Bengal. 

3173.  Do  not  natives  of  respectability  strongly 
object  to  appear  as  witnesses  or  plaintiffs  in  the 
courts,  and  more  so  in  one  than  the  other?— 
They  do  not  object  so  much  iu  the  civil  courts; 
but  any  native  gentleman  of  respectability  shrinks 
from  appearing  personally  in  the  magistrates' 
courts,  as  they  have  the  very  worst  possible  re- 
putation. 

3171.  Have  the  magistrates'  courts  improved 
or  deteriorated  in  public  opinion  of  late  ? — I 
think  of  late  years,  the  whole  tone  and  character 
of  the  magistrates'  courts  have  greatly  fallen  in 
public  estimation,  arising,  I  think,  from  the  youth 
and  inexperience  of  the  men  who  have  been  en- 
trusted with  the  duties  of  chief  magistrates  of  the 
large  districts  of  Bengal.  I  believe  it  was  the 
wish  of  the  late  Lieutenant  Governor,  that  this 
faidt  should  be  remedied  by  combining  the  duties 
of  magistrate  with  those  of  collector;  thereby 
giving  every  district,  as  he  thought,  the  certainty 
of  an  experienced  man  at  the  head  of  affair*. 
The  two  offices  have  been  joined,  but  as  far  as 
regards  the  results  to  the  public,  youth  and  in- 
experience have  been  quite  as  bad,  if  not  worse, 
than  before ;  and  now  a  district  has  only  a  frac- 
tion of  a  magistrate's  time  in  place  of  the  whole 
of  it. 

3175.  In  (stating  vour  opinion  of  the  courts, 
are  you  aware  of  there  ever  having  been  any 
question  as  to  the  purity  of  the  English  function- 
aries ? — No,  I  am  glad  to  say  that,  surrounded  aa 
they  arc  with  corruption,  their  character  for  oro- 
bity  has  ever  been  unsullied.  I  have  indeed 
heard  them  charged  with  carelessness,  but  never 
a  whisper  of  venality. 

3176.  Can  you  state  from  experience  any-Kft- 
culties  in  collecting  rents  which  have  occurred 

lately?— 
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lately  ? — Yes,  there  ha*  been  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  collecting  rents.  For  example,  in  the 
Katc-hikatta  concern,  when  the  first  instalment 
for  this  year  was  to  he  paid  as  usual,  only  about 
3.300  rupees  were  received  in  place  of  between 
14.IMKI  or  I'i.OOO  which  had  l>cen  received  for 
year*  past  on  the  same  occasion.  I  attribute 
this  in  some  decree  to  the.  disturbed  state  of 
the  district,  as  also  very  considerably  to  Act  X.. 
under  the  shelter  of  which  every  disaffected  ryot 
thinks  he  has  a  right  to  coiUe.-t  payment  with 
the  zemindar.  In  Ni>ehindiporc  nls«»  L  found 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  collecting  rents. 

."1177.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  working  of 
the  summary  Indigo  Law  of  this  year? — 1  think 
it  has  been  worked  in  a  manner  most  discreditable 
tn  the  Government,  and  more  particularly  to  the 
chief  magistrate  of  this  -district.  In  place  of 
adopting  a  general  standard  for  the  assessment  of 
damages,  known  in  an  indigo  district  to  be  10 
rupees  per  beegah,  in  the  event  of  a  breach  of 
contract  on  the  part  of  the  ryot,  a  sliding  scale 
was  adopted  by  the  magistrate,  which  made 
victims  of  the  good  ryots,  ami  let  oft'  the  others 
without  injury.  No  two  courts  gave  the  same  da- 
mages, and  Mr.  Ilerschcl  only  made  matter*  worse 
Kerned  by  issuing  various  tabular  statements,which 
to  be  remarkable  only  for  an  absence  of  either 
«ense  or  justice. 

3178.  Do  you  mean  that  by  taking  the  returns 
for  three  or  five  years,  the  magistrate's  rule 
caused  a  ryot  who  had  cultivated  well,  to  jwiy 
higli  damage*,  whilst  the  ryot  who  cultivated 
badly,  and  produced  very  little,  paid  very  Hinall 
damages  ? — Yes,  T  do  mean  that ;  but  the  magis- 
trate might  have  seen  from  all  kahub/ats  pre- 
sented in  court,  that  no  planter  ever  thought  of 
protecting  himself  for  a  breach  of  contract  on 
the  part  of  any  ryot,  beyond  10  rupees  per  bee- 
gah :  and  whv,"  under  such  circumstances,  a  ma- 
gistrate should  give  23  and  24  rupees  a  beegah, 
I  cannot  understand. 

3179.  President.']  In  cases  where  no  penalty 
was  stipulated  in  the  contract,  was  not  the  calcu- 
lation made  on  the  amount  of  manufactured 
indigo  that  would  have  been  produced  had  the 
not  fulfilled  his  contract  ? — I  believe  it  was,  but 
liiost  erroneously  so.  Had  Mr.  Hcrsehel  called 
f«»r  the  evidence  of  any  experienced  planter,  he 
would  have  found  that  10  rupee*  per  beegah,  in 
the  event  of  a  breach  of  contract  on  the  part  of 
the  ryot,  was  the  established  custom  of  the  dis- 
trict." .Mr.  Betts  in  the  first  instance,  and  his 
were  the  first  cases  tried  under  the  new  Act, 
gave  me  10  rupees  per  beegah;  and  1  never 
thought  of  complaining  until  I  found  that  Mr. 
Herschel  was  giving  23  rupee.*,  and  other  court* 
20  rupees. 

3 IR0.  Mr.  Frrr/usxim.]  Is  not  the  revision  of 
the  decrees  under  that  law  by  the  Commissioner 
and  Government,  virtually  an  appeal  contrary  to 
the  terms  of  it,  and  with  the  disadvantage  to  the 

t butter,  that  he  has  no  op|M>rtunitv  of  being 
card  on  that  ap|ieal  ? — From  what  I  have  lately 
seen,  I  lielievc  that  even  the  Commissioner  of 
this  district  has  neither  power  nor  authority,  as 
it  is  evident  that  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
Bengal  has  taken  all  questions  relating  to  the 
planter*  and  ryots  in  this  district,  entirely  into 
his  own  hands.  In  doing  this,  he  has  most  un- 
doubtedly placed  himself  in  the  dilemma  of  hav- 
ing cither  chosen  the  worst  men  as  public  officers 
to  carry  through  the  provision  of  a  new  law  re- 
quiring great  delicacy  and  good  sense  on  the  part 
of  the  officer*  administering  it,  or  of  having  inter- 
72-1. 


fered  with  them  and   their  independence  as  Mr. 
public  officer*,  in  n  manner  without  example.        J-  Forfong. 

3181.  IWsitlrnt.  Hut  there  is  no  instance  where  - 
either  the  Commissioner  or  the  Government  have.        or  ? 
reversed  an  actual  decision  casting  a  ryot  in  da- 
mages? — 1  believe  there  has  been  no  instance  of 

this  nature,  but  in  other  portionR  of  the  law,  there 
has  been  great  interference,  and  magistrates  have 
been  censured,  removed,  and  treated  altogether 
in  such  a  way,  as  to  make  it  nearly  impossible 
for  them  to  exercise  an  independent  judgment  in 
the  cases  which  appeared  before  them. 

3182.  Are  you  proceeding  with  the  breach  of 
contract  cases  before  the  principal  Sudder  Aniccn* 
who  have  been  appointed  to  try  them,  chiefly 
within  the  tubdivision  of  Damiirhuda  : — Xo,  in 
common  with  Messrs.  Mears,  Tweedie.  Tripp, 
and  various  others,  I  have  given  orders  to  with- 
draw the  eases,  as  the  law  as  it  is  now  adminis- 
tered is  really  n  inockcrv .  For,  in  place  of  the 
cases  being  carried  through  and  adjudged  accord- 
ing to  the  summary  character  of  Act  XI..  they 
are  now  neither  more  nor  Ws  than  regular  civil 
suits. 

3183.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  principal 
Sudder  Amecns,  who  have  had  long  judicial  ex- 
perience in  cases  of  contract  involving  the  inspec- 
tion of  accounts,  were  not  ill-qualified  to  try 
cases  under  the  summary  law  ? — 1  do  imi  qucstiou 
either  their  talent  or  judicial  experience,  but 
certainly  the  spirit  of  the  summary  law  was,  that 
if  a  magistrate  were  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 


leading  feature: 


a  case,  anil 


the  fact 


ryot  having  received  his  money  ami  executed  his 
contract,  the  whole  should  not  have  been  thrown 
over  through  smite  slight  informality,  or  a  trifling 
mistake  on  the  part  of  an  illiterate  witness  under 
cross-examination.  I  have  not  such  decisions 
with  me,  but  shall  be  able  to  forward  them  to  the 
Commission  if  required. 

3184.  Mr.  Ferf[ussonJ\  Do  you  consider  that 
the  appointment  of  yourself  and  other  planters  as 
honorary  magistrates  was  the  cause  of  consider- 
able jealousy  on  the  jwtrt  of  the  zemindars,  and 
induced  the  British  Indian  Association  to  take  up 
the  case  of  the  ryots? — I  think  the  fact  of  making 
planters  honorary  magistrates  created  a  very  great 
degree  of  irritation  and  jealousy  throughout  the 
native  community.  1  acknowledge  at  the  same, 
that  this  feeling  was  not  unnatural,  for  as  the 
native  gentlemen  of  Lower  Bengal  had  not  at 
that  time  shown  any  evidence  of  disloyalty,  1 
think  as  many  of  them  should  have  received  those 
np|M)intments  as  Kuropenns.  1  believe  the  result 
of  the  jealousy  to  which  1  have  above  alluded, 
has  been  to  induce  the  British  Indian  Association 
to  interfere  much  more  actively  in  the  present 
difficulties  between  the  planter*  and  ryot*  in 
this  district  than  they  otherwise  would  have 
done. 

3185.  Do  you  think  that  native  gentlemen 
would  have  fulfilled  the  duties  of  honorary 
magistrates  satisfactorily? — I  think  that  the 
sooner  native  gentlemen  residing  in  the  inofussil, 
are  taught  that  property  ha*  it*  duties  a*  well  a* 
its  rights,  the  better  it  would  be  both  for  them 
and  the  public.  I  think  a  native  gentleman 
values  what  is  called  his  izznt,  or  honour,  beyond 
everything  else,  and  would  appreciate  such  a 
compliment  being  offered  him  by  the  Govern- 
ment. At  any  rate  he  would  tnke  care  that 
nothing  occurred  in  his  neighbourhood  of  such 
a  character  a*  to  deprive  him  of  hi*  office. 

3186.  President.]  But  do  you  think  the  exer- 
cise of  a  zemindar's  ]K»wcr  and  influence  i*  com- 
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Mt,        patible  with  the  exercise  of  magisterial  powers, 
J.  Fortong.    as  far  as  the  interest*  of"  the  ryots  arc  concerned? 
—       — The   great  mistake  made  in  bestowing  the 
13  July     former  honorary  offices,  was  in  placing  the  ]H)lice 
i860.       under  the  orders  of  the  honorary  magistrate.  1 
think  a»  matters  stand  now,  and  with  the  nume- 
rous subdivisions  through  Bengal,  that  no  Euro- 
pean or  native  gentleman  ap|M>iutod  to  any  such 
honorary  office,  would  dare  to  turn  it  to  his  own 
advantage,  as  the   forfeiture   of   his  appoint- 
ment for  so  doing  would  be  certain  and  imme- 
diate. 

3187.  Are  you  aware  that  the  exercise  of  these 
powers  of  honorary  magistrates  has  been  com- 
plained of  by  ryots  in  evidence  before  this  Com- 
mission ? — I  have  heard  so,  aud  no  doubt  any 
man  holding  such  an  np|Hiintnicut  wmld  have  to 
discharge  a  very  invidious  duty,  aud  lay  himself 
open  to  complaints,  in  which  there  may  be  no 
justice  whatever. 

3188.  Granting  that  the  honorary  magistrate 
might  be  impartial,  could  he  be  certain  that  that 
distinction  would  not  be  perverted  to  improper 
ends  by  his  various  servants,  engaged  in  either 
his  zemindary  or  his  indigo  business? — This 
might  jK»ssibly  be  the  case,  but  it  is  no  good 
reason  for  not  making  the  experiment.  If  you 
wish  evidence  of  either  loyalty  or  public  spirit 
on  the  part  of  the  native  gentlemen  of  Bengal, 
Government  must  certainly  trust  them  in  the 
discharge  of  some  honorary  puhlic  duty. 

31x9.  Mr.  Fertjiisson.]  At  what  do  you  esti- 
mate the  annual  cash  outlay  for  indigo  in  thin 
district  ? — 1  believe  it  is  about  18  lakhs  of  rupees. 
The  outlay  of  the  concerns  under  my  manage- 
ment is  a 'bout  3,50,000  rupees.  In  some  years 
it  may  lie  considerably  more ;  seed,  several 
thousand  maunds  of  which  are  required,  varying 
in  price  from  four  to  30  rupees ;  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  price  of  the  up-country  seed,  which  I 
use  only  in  the  event  of  not  getting  dent,  the 
whole  of  the  expenditure  is  confined  to  the  limits 
of  the  concern,  or  to  this  and  the  .1  ensure 
districts. 

31JJ0.  Since  the  mutiny,  have  you  had  to  pay 
much  higher  prices  for  seed  than  before;  and 
con  you  st.tte  to  what  extent  it  has  increased 
your  outlay  in  any  one  year?— Yes,  I  have  had 
to  pay  very  greatly  enhanced  prices  for  seed  ; 
certainly  five  or  six  times  the  price  I  should  have 
had  to  pay  under  ordinary  circumstances.  For 
instance,  last  year  what  would  have  been  a  very 
fair  outlay  for  seed  in  Hurra.  Sunada,  and  Nuii- 
dunporc,  would  have  been  8.000 or  10,000  rupees: 
the  outlay  was  43,000  rupees,  and  as  in  the  Nis- 
chindispore  concern  desi  seed  was  entirely  used, 
the  proportion  was  considerably  larger.  "  It  has 
been  the  great  additional  cost  for  seed  and  a 
succession  of  bad  seasons,  which  has  prevented 
the  planter's  meeting  the  altered  times  by  a  more 
liberal  system  towards  the  ryots ;  for  the  factory 
was  frequently  paying  two  rupees  eight  annua 
and  three  rupees  a  bcogah  for  seed,  which  was 
supplied  to  the  ryots  at  four  annas.  There  is 
much  excuse  for  the  planters  not  having  made  a 
change  in  the  indigo  system  after  the  unfortunate 
seasons :  they  have  had  to  contend  against  suc- 
cession of  losses. 

3191.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  par- 
wannax  issued  in  tins  district  upon  your  cultiva- 
tion, aud  what  inteqiretation  has  been  put  upon 
them  by  the  ryots  ? — The  effect  has  been  in  every 
way  injurious'.  The  ryots  were  bewildered  by 
their  frequently  altered  character,  and  just  chose 
the  portions  which  suited  their  own  interests. 


The  parwanna  of  the  19th  April,  however,  was 
the  most  ruinous  of  all,  as  it  was  addressed  to  the 
darognh  of  Damurhuda.  For  this  parwaaua 
there  was  also  no  [possible  excuse ;  Mr.  Maclean, 
the  joint  magistrate  of  that  subdivision,  was  with 
Mr.  Herschel  upon  the  day  in  question,  and  had 
then  laid  his  dak  to  return  to  Damurhuda.  The 
etteet  of  this  jinnmntia  upon  the  Loknathpure, 
Katehikatta  and  Nischindipore  properties,  and 
upon  Khalholia,  was  certainly  equal  to  a  loia  of 
fully  three  lakhs  of  rupees,  or  30,000/.  sterling; 
this  season  it  has  entirely  stopped  the  sowings,  and 
imbued  the  ryots  with  the  worst  spirit.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  above  parwauua  the 
eflcet  of  some  corrupt  practice  in  the  magistrates 
court. 

3192.  Mr.  Salr.]  What  do  you  think  ha*  been 
the  eileet  of  the  example  shown  by  the  planters 
on  the  moral  condition  of  the  people  generally? 
— I  thiuk,  as  a  rule,  that  the  planters  have  shown 
a  good  example  to  the  people  around  them,  and 
have  bv  various  acta  of  kindness,  such  as  liberally 
distributing  medicines,  &c,  tried  in  every  way  to 
conciliate  and  cultivate  the  good  will  of  the 
people.  While,  however,  the  Government  has 
really  done  nothing  but  surrendered  the  millions 
of  its  subjects  to  the  oppressive  practices  of  ze- 
mindars, and  the  still  worse  pr.ictices  of  the  most 
corrupt  police  and  courts,  destroying  every  thhig 
like  public  virtue,  the  example  of  a  few  Knglish 
settlers  could  have  but  little  effect  upon  the 
morals  of  the  people.  As  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  up  till  very  recently,  the  only  thing  Go- 
vernment seemed  to  care  for,  was  to  get  its 
revenue  from  Bengal,  and  that  at  the  least  possible 


3193.  President.]  Is  is  not  rather  the  case  that 
these  courts  are  merely  a  vent  to  the  bad  passions 
and  low  morality  of  the  natives  ? — Yes.  undoubt- 
edly this  was  much  the  case  ;  but  if  the  Govern- 
ment had  employed  European  agency  more 
cxteiiMvely,  more  particularly  iu  the  management 
of  the  police,  much  of  the  sad  results  everywhere 
apparent  among  the  people  might  have  Ijccu 
prevented. 

3194.  Has  the  late  raising  of  salaries  of  the 
police  tended  to  raise  their  character,  and  have 
you  been  satisfied  that  the  conduct  of  the  police 
has  been  impartial  during  the  late  indigo  crisis? 
— The  raising  of  the  salaries  of  the  police  was 
certainly  a  very  judicious  measure  ;  though  sndii- 
cicnt  time  has  not  elapsed  to  introduce  any  great 
change  into  the  character  of  that  body.  1  believe 
that,  however,  ere  long  it  may,  and  men  will  come 
forward  for  employment  in  the  police  from  a 
respectable  class  of  natives,  who  have  hitherto 
held  aloof  from  such  employment.  The  conduct 
of  the  police  in  every  district  generally  repre- 
sents the  animus  of  the  magistrate,  and  I  tun 
very  sorry  to  say  that  in  this  district  particularly, 
the  police  have  done  its  utmost  to  tomcat, 
instead  of  quieting  mischief  between  the  planter 
and  the  ryot. 

3195.  bid  you  represent  lu  the  magistrate  any 
case  in  which  you  thought  the  police  had  so  acted 
as  not  to  have  allowed  you  fair  play  ?— N«> 
because  the  conduct  of  the  police  is  so  noterioiis 
that  1  thought  it  would  be  idle  to  do  k<.  All 
along  the  boundaries  between  the  .Ic^-err, 
Pubna  and  Kishnagur  districts,  the  ryots  in  »<<-' 
two  former  districts  sowed  their  indigo  ft?  n>uat, 
while  the  ryots  of  the  Kishnagur  village:'  U1*' 
-adjoining,  and  uuder  the  same  manager,  rd 

to  do  so.    This  unquestionably  was  brought  at"'"* 
solely  by  the  conduct  of  the  police. 
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A'rSM  Joardar,  Inhabitant  of  Soli  Taka,  Thanna  Ilardi,  Zdlah  Nuddea,  Concern  Bamundi, 
very  lately  a  Prisoner  in  the  Kishnagur  Gaol,  called  in  ;  and  Examined  on  oatk 


3196.  Witness  deposed  as  follows: — I  heard 
this  year  that  he  who  was  willing  might  eow 
indigo,  and  that  such  was  the  order  of  Govern- 
ment. This  season  in  Kartik  I  had  prepared  land 
for  cold  weather  crops,  and  the  nmin  and  takidqir 
threw  indigo  seed  on  it.  This  year  in  Haisakh 
I  was  put  in  prison  for  not  sowing.  I  cannot  say 
how  much  plant  I  delivered  last  year,  for  I  did 
not  go  to  the  factory.  Last  year  \  was  told  that 
1  wa*  down  for  3j  heegahs,  hut  on  that  pretence 
they  sowed  six  or  seven  heegahs ;  my  own  esti- 
mate is.  t'l.it  the  produce  was  about  10  carts  a 
becgah. 

31°7.  President.']  "Would  not  it  have  been 
better  for  you  to  sow  indigo  once  more  this  year 
than  to  have  gone  to  prison  ? — I  am  quite  unable 
to  now  indigo  any  more  ;  I  am  quite  tired  of  it. 
The  former  manager  used  to  give  u*  something, 
hut  since  the  factory  has  got  the  permanent  lease, 
Mr.  Tripp  has  not  given  us  a  pice. 

31%.  Mr.  Salt  ]  If  you  never  made  an  agree- 


ment, how  is  it  tliat  you  lost  your  case,  and  was 
sent  to  pri  'on  ? — The  umeen  and  tahidijir  gave 
evidence  against  me ;  I  cannot  say  whether  the 
dewan  did.  This  ease  was  tried  in  Baghl  erria 
factory,  near  the  Hnrdi  Thanna. 

311)y.  Mr.  Ferffitsson.]  Would  you  prefer  sow- 
ing indigo  next  year,  or  going  to  prison  ? — No, 
I  would  not.  I  prefer  begging.  I  have  i\  jumma 
of  lis.  20.  8.,  at  three  becgahs  per  rupee  of  rent 
I  have  not  been  able  to  cultivate  it,  as  I  have 
been  in  prison,  and  my  sons  are  not  grown  up, 
and  I  have  no  relations,  and  I  could  not  make 
any  arrangements  as  I  was  in  gaol. 

.S200.  President.]  How  have  vou  got  out  of  eaol, 
\\:\:  your  tunc  expired,  or  how? — My  father-in- 
biw  .-old  two  milch  cows,  two  bullocks,  goats  and 
fowls,  and  scraped  together  30  rupees,  of  which 
here  is  the  receipt. 

3201.  Mr.  Sale.]  Now  you  arc  going  home, 
what  is  your  intention  to  do? — I  shall  have  to 
work  as  a  day  labourer ;  I  have  no  other  means. 


Susti 
Joardar. 

13  J««> 
i860. 


Ja  lal  Mullick,  Son  of  Ameer  Mullick,  Inhabitant  formerly  of  lvhanporc  Village,  at  pre 
of'  Jangypore,  Thanna  Kot  Chandpore,  Zillah  Jessore,  called  in  ;  ana  Examined  on  oath. 


3202.  President.]  What  statement  do  you 
want  to  make? — I  had  a  quarrel  with  Mr.  Lar- 
mour,  because  he  was  always  sending  people  to 
tell  me  to  sow  indigo.  I  presented  a  petition 
to  the  magistrate  of  Kishnagur,  who  referred  it  to 
Mr.  Larmour,  and  nothing  came  of  it.  The  Sahib 
measured  our  lands  and  demanded  increased 
rents;  wc  refused.  I  came  to  Kishnagur  and 
saw  Mr.  Larmour  himself,  who  handed  me  over 
to  the  magistrate,  and  on  inquiry  into  my  means 
of  livelihood,  they  found  I  was  of  good  character, 
so  I  got  oil".  After  that  Mr.  Larmour  complained 
against  me  for  assaulting  people,  and  preventing 


his  people  from  going  into  the  village.  This 
proved  unfounded  by  the  Darogah's  report. 
After  this  Mr.  Larmour  sent  forme  to  Hilsamari 
factory  and  kept  me  some  time,  and  in  the  mean- 
time my  house  was  knocked  to  pieces.  I  never 
complained  of  this.  What  1  have  to  sav  is,  that 
whereas  I  have  been  represented  as  a  harbourer 
of  thieves,  and  as  having  run  away  at  the  end  of 
185G,  I  have  been  always  to  be  found  suiee  then. 
And  a  petition  was  presented  against  mo  on  or 
about  August  or  September  1857,  shoving  that 
I  was  at  home  then. 


Jalal 
Mullick. 


Chuxdek  Ghost,  (caste  Goala),  Inhabitant  of  Chagttrri,  Thanna  Damurhuda,  at  present  1 
Kesident  of  the  Gaol  of  Nuddca,  called  iu  ;  and  Examined  on  oath. 


3203.  "Witness  deposed  as  follows  : — Formerly 
there  used  to  be  some  justice  in  indigo,  and  men 
used  to  be  well  paid.  I  have  heard  so  from  my 
father  and  mother.  Now  there  is  no  justice.  I 
heard  in  Phalrjun  last  that  there  was  an  order  that 
.those  who  had  pleasure  in  indigo  might  sow  it, 
but  as  I  had  uo  pleasnre  in  indigo  I  didn't  sow. 
We  have  no  October  sowings  in  our  j>art  of  the 
country.  I  presented  a  petition  to  the  magistrate 
saying  i  did  not  wish  to  sow.  Alxmt  a  month 
afterwards  the  peon  took  me  to  the  court,  and 
I  was  asked  why  I  broke  my  contract.  The 
amin  and  tnhidgir  gave  evidence  against  me  ;  iny 
witnesses  to  the  contrary  were  not  believed.  1 
was  cast  in  damages  in  the  sum  of  32  rupees. 
I  used  to  sow  two  becgahs  and  five  cottas  with 


indigo.  My  brother's  shareholders  have  run  away  ; 
my  son  is  very-  young  and  can't  work.  I  was  the 
elder  brother,  and  1  used  to  manage  matters,  and 
my  brother  would  not  allow  me  to  plough.  I  can 
read  and  write  a  little.  My  father-in-law  is  dead, 
and  there  is  no  one  to  take  me  out  of  prison. 
It  is  better  1  should  remain  in  prison.  I  shall 
have  something  to  eat.  1  was  taken  away  like 
Secta,  the  wife  of  Rama,  by  the  magistrate.  I 
have  14  days  left  of  my  sentence,  and  1  hare 
only  two  old'  cows,  not  worth  three  rupees.  I  have 
nothing  to  pay  my  debu,  and  1  owe  200  rupees 
to  my  mahafnn.  My  zemindar  is  Pran  kisto 
Pal,  who  made  over  our  village  to  the  planter  on 
lease. 


Chunder 
Gkote. 


Binitix  Mixoai,  (caste  Kyburto),  Inhabitant  of  Toougi  G  opal  pore,  Thanna  Damurhuda.  Zillah 

Nuddea,  Concern  Kuttunpore,  very  lately  a  Prisoner  in  the  Kishnagur  Gaol,  called  in  ;  and 
Examined  on  oath. 

3204.  Witness  deposed  as  follows  : — We  made  detran,  amin  and  tahidgir  gave  evidence  against  Buddvn 

a  petition,  several  of  us,  to  the  magistrate  in  me.    My  evidence  to  the  contrary  was,  that  I  MundoL 

Flialfjnn,  whereupon  we  were  told  that  it  was  had  not  Wen  to  the  factory  and  not  received  any  — — . 

optional  to  sow  indigo.    In  Baisahh,  I  was  sued  advances,  but  it  was  not' believed.    I  managed 

by  the  factory  Sahib  for  breach  of  contract    The  to  get  R*.  55.  13.  8.  on  the  27th  June,  and 

72 — 1.  c  c  2  yesterday 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE 


Buddun 
Idundal. 

13  July 
»86o. 


yesterday  I  got  36  rupees  iuore,  which  makes  up 
ray  account.  I  have  been  in  prison  for  six  weeks, 
and  had  six  weeks  mure. 

3205.  Mr.  Fertjuamm.'\  Did  anybody  advise  you 
not  to  sow  ? — No,  nobodv  did.  1  saw  others 
presenting  petitions,  and  I  did  so  also. 

3206.  l*reaident.~\  Did  you  think  that  you  would 
Come  out  on  the  right  side  of  the  accounts  when 


squared  ? — Yes,  1  thought  when  the  account*  of 
three  years  were  looked  into,  that  1  should  have 
come  out  on  the  right  side.  My  sou  managed  to 
get  the  money  to  release  me  from  gaol,  partly  hy 
selling  my  cows,  and  {tartly  by  borrowing  "from 
the  nifi/utj/tn.  J  have  a  junnitu  of  2o  rupees,  at 
2|  bcegaiis  per  rii]tec. 

[Commission  adjourned  at  6  p.  m. 


Saturday,  \Ath  July  1860. 

l'KESExr : 

"VY.  S.  Sktox-Kauk,  Estj.,  t\  s.,  President. 

Members: — W.  F.  Fcrgusson,  Esij.  ;  Kcverend  J.  Sale; 
Baboo  Cluindcr  Mohun  Cliatterjce. 


Dudh 
JdulUck. 

14  Jul/ 
i8Co. 


Dudh  Mi  llu  k,  Inhabitant  of  Taltolla,  Tbanna  Damurhuda,  Zillah  Xuddea,  Factory  Tallolht, 
Siuduri  Concern,  called  in;  and  Examined  on  oath. 


3207.  President.]  ll.WK  you  sown  indigo  this 
year,  and  if  so,  what  has  happened? — My  story 
ib  as  follows:  My  father  was  a  servant  of  the 
factory ;  after  his  death  they  sent  for  me  ami  gave 
me  a  place  of  tnkidyir.  My  father  was  sirdar  of 
the  nij-abad ;  I  served  as  tukidyir  for  22  years.  I 
was  told  to  give  evidence  in  a  case  about  Gur- 
qurrin,  but  I  refused  to  do  so.  In  Plutlijun, 
they  sent  for  me  nnd  fined  me  100  rupees,  which 
I  realized  by  the  sale  of  cattle.    I  presented  a 


petition  to  the  magistrate  on  the  4tb  of  I'hidi/nu, 
saying  I  would  give  up  my  situation.  Then  1 
was  sued  for  breach  ol  contract  in  Chiiitni,  l>tit 
the  factory  did  not  prosecute  the  case.  1  have 
been  beaten  at  the  factory  and  the  marks  arc  still 
on  me.  Also  they  have  cut  down  all  my  hauihoi*. 
The  factory  broke  up  seven  beegahs  of  uiy  rice 
lands  and  sowed  it  with  indigo.  I  got  a  decree, 
and  got  possession  about  19  days  ago. 


Ziimudi  IC  vitKif  u,  Inhabitant  of  Choto  Andula,  Tbanna  llagda,  Zillah  Xuddea,  Factory 
Kntgarra,  Concern  Katgarra,  called  in  ;  and  Examined  on  oath. 


Zirabdi  320S.  President^  Has  there  been  a  suit  brought 
Karigur.     against  you  this  year? — I  have  not  sown,  and 

'   there  has  been  a  suit  against  me.    At  the  close 

of  Jiuisukli,  [was  told  cither  to  sow,  or  answer  to  a 
suit  of  breach  of  contract.  The  amin  and  tukidr/ir 
gave  evidence  against  me,  and  my  witnesses  who 
gave  evidence  to  the  effect  that  1  had  never  in:ule 
a  contract,  were  not  heard  ;  1  was  cast  in  the 
sum  of  lis.  44.  13.  for  3$  beegahs  of  land.  I 
sold  off  my  cattle,  brass  utensils  and  other  pro- 
perty, ami  raised  the  money  ;  i.  I  went  into 
prison,  and  my  brother  raised  the  money  for  me. 
I  was  26  days  in  prison. 

3209.  Was  any  offer  made  to  you  to  return 
the  money,  if  you  would  sow  indigo  for  this  year  ? 
— No,  not  to  mc,  and  I  never  heard  of  this  offer 
being  made  to  others. 

3210.  Mr.  Sale.]  Yon  have  sown  for  so  many 
years  ;  what  is  the  reason  for  this  sudden  dislike 
to  it  this  year  ? — There  was  a  jtuncanua  hung  up 


in  the  market-place  of  Jaduhpore.  1  could  not 
read  it  myself,  but  others  read  it  out  ;  as  it  ran, 
that  it  was  optional  to  sow,  and  as  I  thought  that, 
as  it  was  the  Company's  order,  we  could  get  the 
better  in  any  case  or  suit,  1  didn't  sow.  Even- 
body  said  that  it  was  a  (ioverniuent  jwrmtHMi, 
with  the  (ioverniuent  signature  upon  it. 

321 1.  You  heard  of  that  imricannu  and  refused 
to  sow,  when  that  case  for  breach  of  contract  vvai 
brought  against  you  ;  now  what  do  you  think  of 
it  ? — XVc  understood  that  the  jmrtcaruta  left  it 
optional  to  our  free  will  to  sow,  and  as  we  had  no 
good  will  for  it,  we  didn't  sow. 

3212.  Ilaboo  V.  M.  Chatterjcc.~\  Will  you  sow- 
next  season  ? — No,  I  won't  sow.  They  cut  down 
iny  date  trees,  make  us  break  the  clods,* and  weed, 
and  don't  let  mc  sow  our  crop  of  long  pepper,  and 
it  is  so  oppressive  that  I  will  not  sow.  Pepper 
produce*  three  to  four  maunds  per  bccgali,  and 
the  average  price  is  2o  rupee*. 


J/i 


lulla. 


Pan.)  1  Mu  1.1. A,  Inhabitant  of  Arpara,  Thanna  Hardi,  Zillah  Xuddea,  Factory  Jalsuka,  Nisehiudi|>orc 
Concern,  at  present  a  Resident  in  the  Kishnagur  (iaol,  called  in;  and  'Examined  on  oath. 


3213.  AYitxess  deposed  as  follows: — I  could 
not  sow  on  account  ot  the  injustice.  1  had  sown 
in  the  previous  Baisakh.  I  understood  that  there 
was  an  order  of  Government  that  those  who  had 
not  entered  into  an  agreement  need  not  sow,  and 
as  1  had  always  sown  by  compulsion,  I  would  not 
bow  any  more. 

3214*.  President.}  vYould  not  it  have  been  better 


for  you  to  sow  this  year,  instead  of  going  t" 
prison? — Xo,  I  would  rather  be  killed  with  bullet* 
and  have  my  throat  cut,  than  sow  indigo. 

3215.  Did  you  never  complain  to  the  planter 
at  Jabtuha  if  you  had  anything  to  complain  ot  'i 
The  planter  Sahib  is  Mr.  Xcwcomen,  hut  the 
servants  of  the  factory  won't  let  us  go  new  biua- 

3216.  Were  your  father  and  grandfather 
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the  habit  of  sowing  ? — Yes,  they  were.  They 
had  a  jumma  of  IS  rupees  with  one  shareholder, 
my  brotlier.  lie  linn  been  able  tocultivate  rice  this 
year.  We  were,  17  of  us,  sued  in  the  same  suit. 
We  were  all  cast.  Thirteen  of  us  managed  to 
give  the  money  ;  I  and  three  others  were  not 
aide  to  do  so.  1  have  only  two  milch  nuvs,  and 
one  plough  with  them. 
3217.  Bnlwo  f.  M.  Chatterjer.]  Will  you  « 


indigo  next  vear  on  fair  term*,  supposing  there 
is  no  oppression,  that  the  amla  have  no  oppor- 
tunity to  extort  money,  that  the  Sahib  treats  you 
kindly,  and  that  only  the  land  you  agree  shall  be 
sown  with  indigo,  and  that  you  shall  get  a  fair 
profit? — If  the  system  is  made  very  good,  and 
all  the  country  take  to  sowing  again,  J  may  think 
about  it. 


Paiy'u 
Nulla. 

14  July 
i860. 


Andai  KfMif,  Inhabitant  of  Rumkistoporc,  Thanna  Bagda,  Concern  Katgarra,  at  present 
Resident  of  the  Kishnagur  Gaol,  called  in  ;  and  Kxamined  011  oath. 


321H.  Witnkss  (lcjK)sed  as  follows  : — For  the 
bint  10  or  20  yenrs,  I  have  been  sowing  indigo. 
I  have  been  sowing  three  beegahs,  but  which  the 
factory  people  call  one  and  a  half.  1  did  not 
consider  that  I  was  under  any  agreement 

321i).  Mr.  Sale.]  Didn't  you  go  to  the  factory 
and  take  money  ? — Ten  vcars  ago  I  went  to  the 
factory,  and  took  an  advance  at  2  rupees  per 
becgah.  Since  then  I  received  nothing  ;  1  was 
imprisoned  for  breach  of  contract,  and  my  son 
was  imprisoned  for  an  affray.  1  am  a  Kulhu,  and 
make  oil ;  but  I  also  have  a  plough,  and  cultivate. 

3220.  President.]  Would  it  not  have  been 
better  this  year  to  sow  indigo  than  have  to  go  to 


-hattakx  a  day,  Andai 
in  the  morning  Kulhu. 


prison? — Xo ;  we  only  get  10 
which  is  not  sufficient ;  i.  e.  four 
and  six  in  the  evening.    Still,  for  all  that,  I  would 
rather  be  in  prison  than  sow  indigo. 

5221.  How  much  indigo  did  you  deliver  to  the 
factory  the  last  time  you  sowed  ?—  I  am  a  mere 
rustic!  and  1  can't  say  ;  but  I  never  got  any 
money  for  it. 

5222.  What  amount  were  you  cast  for  ? — J  was 
east  in  30  rupees,  which  niv  son  might  have  got 
together  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  affray,  I  have 
been  put  in  for  six  months  for  an  affray,  which, 
with  the  three  months  for  breach  of  contract, 
make  nine  months  in  all. 


BcDDL'N  Ciiowdaui,  Inhabitant  of  Tirbela,  Thanna  Damurhuda.  Factorv  Ail-hans,  Sinduri  Concern, 
at  present  a  Resident  in  the  Kishnagur  Gaol,  called  in  ;  and  Examined  on  oath. 


3223.  Witnkss  deposed  as  follows: — My  fore- 
fathers were  under  agreement  to  sow  indigo ;  I 
was  not.  I  was  made  to  sow  by  compulsion,  and 
since  last  year  I  parted  with  my  cattle.  1  was 
cast  in  damages  of  120  rupees  lor  six  beegahs  of 
land.    I  had  not  a  farthing. 

3224.  Mr.  Sale.-}  Couldn't  you  borrow  from 
the  mahajan  to  pay  it  up  ? — 1  am  already  in  debt 
to  the  mahajan  about  200  rupees,  and  he  won't 
lend  mc  cither  money  or  rice. 

3225.  Baboo  C.  M.  Chatterjre.]  What  jumma 
and  what  land  have  you? — I  have  a  jumma  of  53 
nij)ces,  /.  e.  at  three  beegahs  of  land  per  rupee. 

3226.  If  you  were  allowed  to  cultivate  all  your 
lands  with  rice  and  other  crops,  and  no  indigo, 


would  you  then  be  able  to  jmy  up  your  muhajait'i 
— I  woidd  be  able  to  clear  the  account  with  my 
niahajau  in  two  or  three  years.  I  should  give  out 
iny  land  bun/a,  or  I  should  establish  ludjana  ryots 
to  cultivate  it.  1  am  an  old  man,  and  not  able  to 
work.  I  have  some  sons,  one  of  whom  is  grown 
up. 

3227.  Ml".  Fenjunson.]  How  much  plant  did 
you  deliver  at  the  factorv  last  year  ? — 1  do  not 
recollect  how  many  bundles  1  gave  last  year.  1 
could  remember  it  if  T  received  anything.  If 
the  Sahib  gives  anything  the  amla  intercept  it. 
It  costs  six  pice  to  present  a  j>etition  to  the 
planter,  /'.  e.  one  anna  for  the  petition  and  two 
pice  for  the  writer. 


Buddun 
(Shondari. 


Asm.  Mandul,  Inhabitant  of  Kanainuggur,  Thanna  Hardi,  Factory  Kanainuggur,  Concern 
Nischindij)ore,  at  present  a  Resident  of  the  Kishnagur  Gaol,  called  in;  and  Examined  on  oath. 


3228.  Witness  deposed  as  follows: — T  and  five 
others  were  sued  for  breach  of  contract.  We 
were  all  cast,  but  the  others  managed  to  get  the 
money  together,  and  thereby  got  off.  I  was  cast 
in  a  sum  of  1 10  rupees  for  five  beegahs  and  a  half. 
i  understood  that  there  was  an  order  that  it  was 
optional  with  us  to  sow  or  not  to  sow,  and,  as  I 
considered  that  I  was  not  under  agreement,  I  did 
not  sow.  My  cattle  ami  property  have  been  sold, 
and  realized  only  32  rupees,  and  I  lie  in  prison 
for  the  balance.  I  heard  that  my  property  had 
been  sold  from  some  villagers  who  came  here  ;  I 
was  sent  off  to  prison  as  soon  as  the  decree  was 
passed  against  me. 


3229.  Mr.  Fen/usson.]  Did  not  Mr.  Forlong, 
with  the  commissioner  of  the  division,  go  to  the 
gaol  and  offer  to  forego  his  claim  if  you  would 
sow  ? —  Yes,  some  time  ago  we  were  called 
into  the  euteherry  and  told  to  sow  a  little 
indigo,  and  so  get  our  release,  but  we  said  we 
would  rather  be  killed  with  bullets  than  sow  again. 
We  thought  that  some  Sahibs  would  come  up 
from  Calcutta  and  release  us. 

3230.  President.]  Will  you  sow  indigo  on  your 
release  ? — Xo  ;  for  what  with  having  to  give  to 
amins  and  tahidgirs,  ami  what  with  breaking  clods, 
I  am  become  a  fakir,  and  beg. 


Atul 
Maudul. 


Khli>a  Baksii,  at  present  a  Resident  in  the  Kishnagur  Gaol,  Loknathpore  Village,  Thanna 
Damurhuda,  Loknathpore  Factory,  Concern  Loknath|M>rc,  called  in ;  ami  Examined  on  oath. 


3231.  Witnkss  deposed  as  follows: — I  was  in 
prison  about  three  months  for  intimidating  the 
ryots.  Two  syces  and  two  spearmen  of  the  fac- 
\  72—1. 


tory  gave  evidence  ngainst  inc  to  that  effect.  No 
suit  of  breach  of  contract  has  been  instituted 
against  me.    They  have  sown  my  lands  forcibly 

c  0  3 
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Kkuda 


with  indigo ;  I  had  a  quarrel  with  the  factory, 
rrad  in  I'halgttn  last  I  gave  evidence  against  some 
f;:otn5-y  spearmen,  who  had  seized  two  ryots  and 
imprisoned  and  beat  them  in  the  factory.  In  that 
case  four  servant*  of  the  factory  were  punished. 
Another  person  who  gave  evidence  with  me  has 
been  imprisoned  on  the  same  charge  of  intimida- 
tion. 1  pleaded  in  my  defence  that  I  had  given 
evidence  against  them,  hut  it  was  not  believed  by 
the  deputy  magistrate.  I  was  imprisoned  about 
the  fame  time  with  Titu  Chuekerhutty,  but  he 
got  off  by  appealing  to  Calcutta  ;  I  appealed  to 
the  Judge,  out  nothing  came  of  it. 


3232.  Mr.  Sale.]  Why  did  you  not  appeal  to 
the  commissioner? — I  and  my  brother  were  both 
put  in  prison  on  the  same  charge,  I  appealed  to 
the  Judge,  and  nothing  came  of  it.  1  was  ad- 
vised to  appeal  to  the  Judge  by  a  mookti/ar  named 
Bircssur  Singh. 

3233.  Baboo  C.  M.  Chattvrjee.]  How  much 
did  you  give  to  this  mooktyar  as  expense.-!  for  ap- 
pealing ? — Three  of  us  gave  him  2f>  rupee*.  The 
other  parties  I  refer  to  are  Musdiu  Mandul  and 
Bukshu  Maudul.  I  have  four  dry*  more  to  star 
out  my  sentence.  , 


Mm  Kamzan  Atl,  Inhabitant  of  B 


iJari  Khalli,  Thanua  Jenaida,  Zilla  Jessore,  Factory  ami  Concern 
Porahatti ;  Examined  ou  oath. 


Mir  Ramzan  3234.  President.]  WlTAT  have  you  come  to 
AH.  state  to  the  Commission  '< — My  complaint  is,  that 
— —  they  make  me  sow  indigo  forcibly.  I  am  a 
gantidar,  with  a  juinma  of  70  rupees.  I  have 
20  to  25  knljnna  or  dependent  ryots.  I  suc- 
ceeded to  my  father-in-law's  property.  Mr. 
Charles  Tweed ie  is  at  this  factory.  There  is  no 
use  complaining  to  him. 

3235.  Have  you  never  complained  of  anything 
at  the  Thanua  of  Jenaida,  which  is  two  miles  oft", 
or  at  the  subdivision  of  Magoora  ? — No,  I  have  not, 
from  fear.  Mv  complaint  is,  I  tell  my  bargadars  to 
cultivate  rice,  and  the  Sahib  forces  them  to  cul- 
tivate indigo,  and  this  goes  on  froin  Magh  to 
Baisakh. 

3236.  Has  the  manager  of  the  factory  tried  to 
enhance  your  rents ? — With  the  exception  of  a 
small  jumma,  on  which  he  has  enhanced  a  rupee 
rent,  I  have  no  quarrel. 


3237.  Mr.  Sale.]  Have  you  any  particular 
quarrel  about  your  gauti'i — No,  I  ha\e  not.  My 
only  complaint  is  about  indigo.  The  factory  sow 
24  bcegahs,  but  I  call  them  30  becgr.hs.  1  hold 
gantis  lo  the  amount  of  80  beegahs,  i  think.  My 
father-in-law  has  been  dead  14  years,  and  whether 
he  received  anything  from  the  factory  or  not  I 
can't  sav,  but  1  know  that  I  have  never  received 
any tlnng.  Last  year,  however,  I  was  Heat  for 
to  the  factory,  and  told  that  I  was  in  debt  to  it 
about  three  rupees,  or  three  rupees  eight  annas. 
I  can't  say  exactly. 

3238.  Air.  Fergusson. j  If  you  are  afraid  to 
complain  to  the  courts  and  the  thaunns,  how  is  it 
you  are  not  afraid  to  come  here  ? — I  have  come 
here  secretly,  hearing  that  five  Hakims  are  tatting 
to  inquire  into  indigo  complaints.  I  have  also  to 
eouiplaiu  that  the  factory  people  have  cut  a  LhaL 
that  injures  my  early  rice. 


BlP.vi  M  I'LL  A,  Inhabitant  of  Ponami,  Thanua  Jenaida,   Zillah  Jessorc,  Narainpon;  Factory, 

Hazarapore  Concern,  called  in  :  and  Examined  on  oath. 


C239.  lh-esident.]  WrtAT  have  you  come  here 
to  state  ? — My  father  took  advances,  and  1  have 
sown  all  my  life.  This  year  the  factory  jwuple 
sowed  by  force,  saying  that  the  talook  was  theirs. 
Last  year  they  took  two  beegahs,  this  year  they 
tool;  two  more.  I  was  unable  to  complain  at  the 
subdivision  of  Magoora,  or  the  thanna  of  Janaida. 
I  came  secretly  here.  East  year  I  delivered 
plant  to  the  factory,  and  they  told  me  that  1  was 
indebted  to  it  three  rupees. 

3240.  Mr.  Fcrgrixson.]  Have  you  received  any 
advances  ? — My  father  received  advances  ;  1  did 
not. 

3241.  President.]  Have  you  any  dispute  with 
the  factory  almut  rents? — 1  cs,  1  have.  The  Sa- 
hib asked  me  for  four  or  five  rupees  more  rent, 
and  this  year  he  took  possession  of  my  lands, 


which  T  complained  of  at  the  Magoora  subdivi- 
sion, and  got  a  decree,  and  got  my  possession. 

3242.  Mr.  Ferguxton.]  Did  you  never  receive 
any  advances,  or  anv  excess  from  the  factory  ?— 
No,  never.  Formerly  I  cultivated  three  beegahs, 
but,  since  the  Sahib  got  the  talook,  I  was  made 
to  sow  what  the  factory  call  six,  hut  which  1  say 
is  niue  bcegahs.  I  hold  a  juntma  of  40  beegahs, 
and  have  no  shareholder. 

3243.  If  you  complained  ngainst  the  Sahib  at 
Magoora.  under  Act  IV.,  how  is  it  you  never 
complained  there  about  these  oppressions,  and  of 
never  getting  payments  for  indigo? — I  have  been 
thinking  about  it  all  along.  Before,  I  was  afraid. 
Now  that  I  have  conic  here,  I  cannot  say  whut 
will  happen. 


G.C. 
De  Biswas. 


GotwL  Cm  xtm-.r  T)y.  Biswas  (caste  Kaya.it),  aged  17  vears ;  can  read  and  write;  Inhabitant  of 
Hurrisiinkurporc,  Thanna  Jenaida,  Zillah  Jessore,  Narainpore  Factory,  Hazarajjorc  Concern; 
Examined  on  oath. 


3244.  President.]  What  statement  of  oppres- 
sion cio  you  wish  to  make  before  this  Commission  ? 
—  I  have  two  ploughs  worked  by  two  servants, 
who  cost  us  seven  rupees  a  month.  In  former 
years  they  used  to  sow  14  beegahs.  This  year 
they  sowed  16  beegahs  by  my  servants.  My 
grandfather  took  two  rupees  a  becgah,  but  I 
can't  say  for  how  many  beegahs.    Also  in  llai- 


sakh  they  cut  six  or  seven  bamboos  to  fenee 
the  indigo,  to  prevent  its  being  destroyed  by 
cattle  ;  1  was  not  paid  lor  this.  They  also  forced 
me  to  weed,  as  two  of  my  servants  arc  not 
enough.  East  year  they  took  mv  lather  to  the 
factory  and  made  him  sign  a  blank"  stamp  paper, 
and  sent  him  away,  saying  he  owed  three  rupees 
to  the  factory. 
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B.tDUL  Mux dal,  Inhabitant  of  Koarkandi,  Thanna  Hardi,  Zillah  Xuddca,  Factory  Kishnagnr, 

Concern  Bamundi,  called  in ;  and  Examined  on  oath. 


3245.  President.]  What  do  you  wish  to  state 
about  your  not  sowing  indigo  ? — The  people  of 
Joyramporc  made  a  petition,  aud  they  were  told 
that  it  was  optional  with  them  to  sow  or  not  to 
sow  indigo.  On  hearing  this  we  were  pleased, 
and  we  made  a  ]»etition  iu  a  body  to  the  magis- 
trate of  1  >aniurhuda.  The  Mwktyar  of  Mr.  Tripp 
was  pose  in  at  the  time,  and  wrote  to  the  factory 
about  if.  Afterwards,  in  the  month  of  Cfuiitro, 
the  ami*  and  takidgir  deponed  against  me,  that 
there  was  a  contract  on  my  part.  1  could  only 
got  wifu;\>srM  from  my  village,  but  Madub 
B.iboo,  liio  Nuzir,  and  Darap  Moonshi,  one  of  the 
amia  of  the  court,  told  to  mc  there  was  no  use 
my  bringing  any  witnesses  from  my  village, 
as  they  would  not  be  believed.  So  the  decree 
was  g'iven  against  me  for  70  rupees.  Just  at  that 
time  there  was  a  ease  of  Act  IV.  between  myself 
and  the  factory.  1  asked  for  some  time  to  nay  the 
money,  so  that  I  might  be  able  to  attend  to  the 
Act  1 V.  ease.  No  time  was  given,  but  I  managed 
to  get  money  brought  to  mo  from  the  mahajan 
through  some  of  the  men  of  my  village,  and  paid 
the  amount  of  the  decree.  Then  in  the  Act  IV. 
case  the  order  passed  was,  that  the  land  should 


be  in  the  possession  of  the  jMirty  in  whose  jh>s- 
scssion  it  was.  No  name  was  given.  Thereupon 
each  of  us  said  that  we  were  the  party  in  posses- 
sion, Mr.  Tripp  managed  to  get"  iR>s.<e<-iou 
through  the  Darogah.  I  appealed  to  the  Judge, 
who  said  that  the  land  should  be  in  no  one's  pod- 
session  until  the  appeal  was  decided,  and  the  ease 
is  still  pending. 

324ft.  Have  you  been  to  Calcutta  lately  ? — 
Yes ;  I  went  in  Chaitro  last  to  appeal  to  the 
Commissioner  aud  to  Government,  and  was  told 
that  the  Company  had  no  profit  iu  indigo.  For- 
merly wc  were  under  the  impression  that  the 
Company  had  an  interest  iu  it,  and  we  could  not 
dare  to  complain  against  the  Company.  More- 
over, the  dewan,  ami  a,  and  tukidyir  told  us  it  was 
the  Company's. 

3247.  Mr.  Fer/jiuson.]  Did  you  receive  no 
advauees  from  the  factory  last  year? — No,  I 
didn't.  Formerly,  I  thought  it  best  to  sow,  and 
said  nothing. 

3248.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  the  Company 
derived  profit  from  opium  aud  the  excise  ? — Yea, 
I  have  ;  but  I  have  not  seen  much  of  it. 


14  Julj 

iseo. 


M.witin.LA,  Inhabitant  of  Lakhandi,  Thanna  Jcnaida,  Zillah  Jcssore, 

S'mduri,  called  in  ;  and  Examined  on  oath. 


Factory  Bizuli,  Conecra 


3249.  President.]  Have  you  sown  indigo  this 
year  ? — Yes,  I  have  sown  it  iu  Knrtik,  not  in 
Bauakh.  There  are  no  sowiugs  iu  liaisukh. 
Since  that,  my  children  have  been  constantly  told 
to  weed  nnd  pick  the  ground,  so  that  they  have 
no  tim?  to  cultivate  our  rici?  land-.  Besides,  we 
were  all  \v.v\.:r  the  impression  that  the  lease  of 
the  factory  had  expired  in  HnUakh  last,  but  the 
factory  has  paid  a  large  sum  of  money,  I  hear, 
32,000  rupees,  and  has  got.  the  ijura  changed  into 
a  ptitni,  ami  has  taken  possession  by  fixing  bam- 
boos. Since  then  wc  are  called  upon  to  pay  one 
rupee  four  annas  per  beegah,  instead  of  eight 
annas. 

3250.  Did  the  planter  promise  you  that  if  you 
would  sow  indigo  for  him  he  would  not  exact 
more  rent  ? — No. 

3251.  It'  lie  were  to  make  such  an  offer  would 
you  accept  it  ? — Yes.  If  we  were  treated  kindly 
we  might  think  about  it,  such  an  offer  being  made. 

3252.  lias  the  Sahib  ever  beaten  vou,  ur  ever 


treated  you  uukindly  ? — Yes;  last  year  I  was 
beaten  with  a  piece  of  leather  by  the  Sahib  him- 
self. 1  had  complained  about  the  dewan,  because 
1  was  obliged  to  sell  the  clothes  of  my  daughter 
to  satisfy  him ;  1  theu  complained  to  the  Sahib, 
and  then  to  Mr.  Meares,  of  Sinduri.  He  took  up 
the  case,  did  justice,  and  dismissed  the  duran. 
Mr.  Oman,  in  anger,  beat  mc  for  this,  nnd  I 
thought  it  no  use  to  complain  to  Mr.  Meares 
again,  i  was  also  lined  at  the  same  time  25 
rupees. 

3253.  What  jumma  have  you? — I  have  ajvntma 
of  30  rupees. 

3254.  Mr.  Sale.]  Have  you  any  thing  else  to 
state? — The  Sahib  itii-it-t-s  on  our  working  in  the 
vats  ;  wc  arc  Mussulmans;  and  if  we  do  this  we 
cannot  get  our  daughters  married. 

3255.  Mr.  Frryusson.]  Are  you  willing  to  cut 
the  plant  for  this  year? — We  are  willing  to  cut, 
but  not  to  carry  the  plant  on  our  heads. 


KAMt'L  Biswas  (caste  Chttndat).  Inhabitant  of  Foolia,  Thnnna  Jenidu,  Zilla  Jessore,  Factory  Foolia, 

Concern  Porahati,  called  in  ;  and  Examined  on  oath. 

nothing  for  it  last  year;  by  my  account  1  should 
have  been  paid  57  bundles  at  4  bundles  per  rupee; 
they  told  me  I  had  nothing  to  get,  on  account  of 
my  father's  and  grandfather's  debts.  This  year 
we  have  a  splendid  crop  of  indigo,  I  shall  be  able 
to  fill  two  vats. 

3258.  Mr.  Ferqusson.]  Do  you  state  positively 
that  you  received  no  advance  or  excess  after  de- 
livering that  plant  last  year? — I  state  so,  most  po- 
sitively ;  I  have  not  done  so  for  the  last  20 years; 
1  can  read  and  write ;  you  may  see  in  the  factory 
books  my  handwriting. 

3259.  Is  your  name  written  in  your  jumma  or 
in  that  of  some,  of  your  relatives  ? — The  jumma  is 
written  in  the  name  of  my  cider  brother,  Aradhun 
Muudal. 

c  C  4 


3250.  JWsideitt.]  Fou  what  purpose  have  you 
come  hero?-— I  have  been  as  far  as  Calcutta,  and 
am  conic  here.  In  the  month  of  A  shark,  I  was 
sent  for  t  >  the  factory  to  furnish  cart.s  aud  coolies. 
I  had  never  been  asked  for  this  before,' and  there- 
fore refused;  I  was  then  confined,  and  altogether 
kept  for  seven  days  in  Foolia  aud  Porahati.  I 
gave  a  rupee  to  the  uj>-country  burknndazc,  and 
got  away.  I  could  not  complain  at  cither  Magoora 
or  Jc-sorc. 

3257.  Have  you  sown  indigo  this  year,  and  how 
much? — I  have  sown  about  eight  beegahs  for 
myself,  aud  they  have  sown  eight  more  by  force, 
for  which  they  won't  pay  ine  the  rent.  Last  year 
I  filled  a  vat  myself;  1  did  it  in  one  day,  getting 
all  my 

72-1. 


noigli'i.  :>rs  and  friends  to  assist  me  ;  I  got 
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SiUN'ATii  Bosk,  Inhabitant  of  Diidkumra,  Thanna  Koostla,  Zillah  Pubnu,  Sudder  Factory  Salgur- 
mudia,  Concern  Salgurmudia,  called  in  ;  ami  Examined  on  oath. 


3260.  President.]  Have  yon  sown  indigo  this* 
year? — Yes,  I  have,  under  compulsion,  as  I  have 
done  for  the  la.-t  10  year*.  I  can  read  and  write, 
and  T  have  never  given  any  thing  i"  writing. 
The  factory  people  make  my  bargndars  sow,  or 
else  if  they  cannot  get  the  bargadar  at  hand,  they 
make  their  own  ryots  sow.  East  year  out  of  nine 
becgahs  of  indigo,  1  had  about  .10  to  60  bundles  of 
indigo ;  it  filled  a  vat,  but  it  is  no  use  my  going 
to  the  factories,  as  1  never  get  anything. 

.3261.  Sir.  Sulci  ^  "u  arc  il  I'^'tiko  ryot:  how 
is  it  you  do  not  get  anything;  why  don't  you 
complain  to  your  zemindar? — They  sow  by  force. 
I  complained  to  Ram  Rutton  Roy,  and  he  said 
that  these  things  were  with  the  magistrate;  he 
also  said  that  in  another  case  in  Dihimnri  there 
had  been  a  case  of  similar  dispute,  when  his  naib 
got  imprisoned  for  one  vear  and  a  half,  therefore 
Be  could  not  meddle  in  these  matters. 

3262.  IWsidrut.]  Did  you  ever  complain  to  Mr. 


Kenny  in  former  days? — I  did  complain  to  Mr. 
Kenny  about  my  getting  nothing  from  the  indigo, 
ami  he  referred  me  to  the  deiran.  The  drtran 
told  mc  f  had  nothing  to  receive.  I  have  deli- 
vered capital  plant  to  the  factory.  J  had  some 
good  rice-land  through  which  the  Sahib  cut  a 
nulla, hy  whichmeansthe  .SW////got  some  splendid 
crops  of  indigo. 

3263.  Mr.  Sale]  How  much  land  do  you  w>w 
with  indigo? — Relore  this  year  they  used  to  sow 
nine  heegahs,  this  year  they  took  a  hhadu.  which 
is  16  becgahs. 

3264.  President.]  Have  you  anything  else  t» 
complain  of  ?— Yes,  a  peon  is  set  over  us  to  watch 
the  weeding,  and  we  have  to  pay  Ins  hhnraki, 
meals,  and  also  have  to  pay  for  putting  our  plough 
through  the  indigo,  when  "it  has  reached  a  certain 
height. 

3265.  Mr.  Ferausson.]  Do  you  intend  to  cut- 
the  indigo  this  year  ? — I  have  been  cutting  it. 


StBii)  Pakamanik,  Inhabitant  of  Mullatagur,  Tlmnna  Koostia,  Zillah  Pubnah,  Factory  Chanchuji. 
Concern  Salgurmudia,  called  in  ;  and  Examined  on  oath. 


3266.  President.]  W  hat  have  you  come  here  to 
represent? — East  year,  for  the  first  time,  I  was 
made  to  sow  six  heegahs  ;  T  had  never  sown  before. 
This  year  I  was  laid  hold  of  and  taken  into  Sal- 
gurmudia factory  and  kept  there  for  ten  days  ;  on 
my  agreeing  to  sow  indigo  and  to  sign  the  hhata 
books,  I  was  allowed  to  come  away ;  this  year  I 
complained  to  Huronath  Ha  boo  at  Calcutta;  he 
referred  me  to  the  magistrate  of  Puhna ;  1  com- 
plained to  the  magistrate;  nothing  was  done  on  my 


petition,  but  on  a  counter  petition  of  the  factory, 
four  balaijusbtei  s  were  sent,  who  assisted  the  factory 
people  to  sow  my  lands. 

3267.  Mr.  Fen/usson.]  Did  you  ever  get  any 
advances  or  excess? — No,  not  at  all. 

3268.  Mr.  Sale.]  As  you  arc  a  be~ilaka  ryot, 
how  is  that  they  are  able  to  force  you  to  sow? — 
We  were  near  the  Sahib'*  property,  and  without 
the  Sa  hilts  permission  we  cannot  drink  water. 


Nuffi   Mcxdai.,   Inhabitant  of   Mookturpore,   Thanna  Dowlutgunge,   Factory  Nisehindipore, 
Concern  Xischindipore,  called  in  ;  and  Examined  on  oath. 


3269.  Haboo  ('.  M.  Chatterjev.]  Wit  at  is  your 
jumma,  and  what  do  you  sow  with  indigo  ? — I  have 
a  jumma  of  60  rupees,  comprising  180  becgahs  of 
land;  1  sow  10  heegnhs  according  to  faotorv  mea- 
surement ;  by  mine  it  would  be  about  1;>.  I  have 
been  sowing  indigo  for  a  long  time.  I  am  paid 
for  my  indigo  at  the  rate  of  four  bundles  per 
rupee;  this  is  sufficient  to  give  a  profit.  East 
year,  I  gave  40  bundles  of  indigo;  I  meant  100 
bundles ;  by  mistake  I  said  40. 

3270.  Can  you  tell  what  is  the  expense  of  cul- 
tivating a  beegah  of  indigo  ? —  „ 

"         "  "  /f*.  a.  j>. 

10  Ploughs,  at  3  annas  each-    1  14  - 
Weeding     -       -       -  1    -  - 

Cutting      -       -       -       -    -    (i  - 

Seed  -       -       -       -  --4- 

Rent  -       -       -       -       -    -    j  4 


Its.  3  13  4 


Thus  Rs.  38.  5.  4.  rupees  for  10  becgahs. 

3271.  President.]  On  your  indigo  lands  are  you 
allowed  to  sow  cold  weather  crops,  and  what  is 
their  value? — I  sow  linseed  and  sometimes  mus- 
tard ;  sometimes  I  get  two,  three  or  four  rupees, 
at  others  nothing. 

3272.  HalvooC.  M.  Chatterjee.]  You  have  stated 
that  indigo  is  profitable  for  you;  by  your  own 
showing  you  have  got  2.3  rupees  for  your  plant, 


when  your  expenses  were  38-.>-4  ;  how  is  it  that 
you  say  you  get  a  profit  for  it? — I  don't  know; 
if  the  crop  is  good  we  make  something;  if  not, 
we  are  losers. 

3273.  Mr.  Sale.]  Did  you  get  anything  for 
seed  last  year  ! — Yes,  I  got  five  rupees. 

3274.  President."^  Are  you  satisfied  to  sow  in- 
digo ? — The  talaoh  is  the  Sahib's ;  where  shall  I 
go  if  I  do  not  sow  ? 

327").  Haboo  C.  Jlf.  Chatterjee.]  Sunposing  the 
Sahib  were  not  your  zemindar,  would  you  sow? 
— If  he  were  not  my  zemindar  I  would  not,  but 
if  it  were  profitable  I  would  sow  anything. 

3276.  Are  you  employed  as  a  servant  in  the 
factory  ?—  Xo,  I  am  a  cultivator. 

3277.  President.]  You  sow  10  becgahs,  what 
do  you  do  with  the  rest  of  your  lands? — I  sow 
two  fthadas  or  32  heegahs  with  rice,  and  the  rest 
I  sow  with  wheat,  mustard  and  linseed. 

3278.  Rahoo  C.  M.  Chatterjee.]  How  mauy 
ploughs  and  head  of  cattle  have  you? — I  have 
12  head  of  cattle  ;  that  is,  three  full  plough*,  1" 
milch  cows  and  two  calves.  I  have  two  houses 
and  a  cow-house. 

3279.  Mr.  Stile.]  Then  we  are  to  understand 
that  you  are  content  to  sow  indigo  ? — Yes.  I  am 
content  to  keep  on.  I  don't  say  that  there  are  not 
oppressions,  such  as  seizing  my  ploughs  and  carts 
sometimes,  but  the  Sahib  is  good,  and  I  am  con- 
tent to  keep  on. 
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Sikundar  MundaL,  Inhabitant  of  Baniopookur,  Hardi  Thanna,  ZUIah  Nuddea,  Concern  Bamundi ; 

Examined  on  oath. 


3280.  President.]  What  do  you  wish  to  repre- 
sent before  thin  Commission  ? — Last  Kartik  they 
broke  up  my  wheat  and  cold  weather  crojw  and 
sowed  their  indigo.  I  complained  to  the  hakim 
who  came  up  in  Chaitro,  who  told  us  that  it  was 
optional  to  sow  indigo  or  not  Therefore  I  did 
not  sow,  on  which  I  was  sued  for  breach  of  con- 
tract. But  the  cases  of  one  village  being  dis- 
missed, those  against  the  other  three  were  with- 
drawn ;  among  which  my  case  was,  since  then  I 
have  heard  no  more  of  it. 

3281.  Then  if  your  case  was  withdrawn,  what 
have  you  to  fear? — They  cut  my  babul  trees,  and 


don't  pay  me  for  it;  they  don't  allow  me  also  to 
cut  my  stubble,  but  take  it  to  the  factory  to  feed 
the  cattle. 

3282.  Mr.  Sale.]  Arc  you  content  to  sow  indigo 
again  ? — No,  I  cannot  sow  any  more. 

3283.  How  much  land  have  you  ? — I  have  one 
jumma  of  32,  and  another  at  24  rupees,  and  the 
nirik  of  which  is  five  or  six  annas  per  beegah.  I 
have  a  very  old  potto. 

3284.  Who  is  your  zemindar?— Surbeshwar 
Mustofi. 

[Commission  adjourned  at  6.15  p.m. 


i860. 


Monday,  16th  July  I860. 


W.  S.  Seton-Kabr,  Esq.,  C.8.,  President. 
Members : — \V.  F.  Fergusson,  Esq. ;  Reverend  J.  Sale ;  Baboo  Chunder  Mohun  Chatterjee. 


Mr.  Hugh  Sibbald,  Manager  of  the  Nundunpore  and  Sunada  Concerns,  called  in ;  and  Examined 

on  oath. 


3285.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  How  long  have  you 
been  an  indigo  planter,  and  in  what  districts  have 
you  had  experience  ? — I  have  been  a  planter  for 
15  years;  the  whole  of  which  time  I  have  been  in 
the  Nuddea  district.  I  learnt  the  business  at 
Nischindipore,  and  for  ten  years  have  been  ma- 
nager of  the  Nundunpore  and  Sunada  concerns. 

3286.  President.]  Have  you  experienced  any 
difficulty  in  inducing  your  ryots  to  sow  this  year  ? 
— I  have  not  had  much  difficulty.  I  have  been 
obliged  to  persuade  them  in  some  instances,  but 
ultimately  have  gained  my  end.  My  estimate  of 
cultivation  last  October  was  for  11,000  beegahs, 
and  1  have  sown  10,500.  I  should  state  that  out 
of  that  in  the  above  concerns,  there  are  64  villages, 
of  which  16  are  be-ilaha,  and  the  cultivation  of 
these  is  a  fair  average. 

3287.  In  the  case  of  the  500  beegahs  not  sown, 
did  you  voluntarily  relinquish  that  extent  of  cul- 
tivation, and  if  so,  is  it  in  one  or  two  villages,  or 
in  detached  pieces  all  over  the  concern  ? — It  is 
in  detached  pieces  all  over  the  concern.  With 
the  exception  of  about  100  beegahs,  I  voluntarily 
gave  up  the  rest,  owing  to  the  inability  of  the  ryots 
to  sow.  In  the  case  of  the  hundred  beegahs,  the 
ryots  in  several  villages  did  not  wish  to  sow. 

3288.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  resort  to  the 
new  Act  for  breach  of  contract,  and  have  you 
gained  any  suit  under  that  Act? — No,  not  in  a 
single  instance.  We  did  commence  a  suit  against 
a  man  named  Makoo  Mir,  but  he  sowed,  and  the 
case  was  of  course  relinquished. 

3289.  Mr.  Sale.]  You  are  aware  that  some 
planters  in  the  Kisnnagur  district  have  met  with 
considerable  difficulty  in  getting  ryots  to  bow  ; 
can  you  account  for  their  difficulties  and  your 
comparative  freedom  from  such  ? — I  am  not  aware 
thfit  my  system  differs  from  that  of  any  one  else. 
Uow  and  then  I  have  had  difficulties  with  the 
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ryots,  but  I  have  always  managed  to  settle  with  Mr. 
them.    I  have  had  very  little  difficulty  with  the   H.  Sibbald. 


zemindar,  even  this  year. 

3290.  President.]  Do  you  not  speak  Bengali 
fluently,  and  are  you  not  in  the  habit  of  giving 
ready  access  to  your  ryots  on  all  occasion? — 
Yes ;  thirteen  years  ago,  I  was  examined  by  the 
late  Major  Marshall  in  reading,  writing  and  speak- 
ing Bengali  in  Fort  William,  and  have  had  occa- 
sion to  speak  it  ever  since,  and  I  am  in  the  habit 
of  giving  free  access  to  the  ryots  at  all  times. 

3291.  Have  any  cases  been  brought  against  you 
or  your  servants  in  the  criminal  courts ;  or  on  the 
other  hand,  have  you  had  to  institute  cases  your- 
self, in  the  criminal,  revenue  or  civil  courts  ? — I 
have  been  15  years  in  the  country,  and  have  never 
personally  appeared  either  as  plaintiff  or  defendant 
in  cither  civil  or  criminal  court.  I  have  never 
had  any  revenue  cases  in  former  years. 

3292.  Mr.  Sale.]  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  leav- 
ing much  power  in  the  hands  of  your  native  subor- 
dinates, and  what  means  do  you  take  to  prevent 
extortion  or  oppression  on  the  part  of  your  amlas? 
— Yes ;  a  good  deal  of  power  is  left  in  the  hands 
of  my  subordinates,  because  the  property  is  more 
than  20  miles  in  length.  And  the  only  means  I 
have  of  preventing  extortion  is  by  allowing  access 
to  every  one,  high  or  low,  at  all  times  in  cases  con- 
nected with  indigo.  I  have  constant  complaints 
made  to  me  by  the  ryots.  Formerly  I  iiscdto  re- 
dress grievances  to  a  great  extent;  but  of  late  I  have 
not  ventured  to  do  so,  fearing  the  responsibility 
which  attends  doing  so,  from  the  practice  being 
disapproved  by  Government 

3293.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  On  your  returnfromEng- 
land,  three  years  ago,  did  the  ryots  make  any  ma- 
nifestation when  you  came  back  to  the  factories? 
— I  was  met  about  seven  miles  from  Nundunpore 
by  the  darogah  of  the  Mihirporc  Thanna,  several 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE 


Mr.        zemindars,  and  hundreds  of  ryots  of  all  classes ; 
H-  Sibbald.  many  of  whom  accompanied  me  all  the  way  to 
■  Nundunpore. 

16  July  3294.  President.  "Was  any  mention  made  within 
l8"°*  the  limits  of  your  concern,  of  any  parwanna  or  of 
orders  of  the  Government  as  to  indigo? — Since 
September  last  these  rumours  have  been  very 
prevalent  throughout  my  villages.  The  first  men- 
tion was,  that  the  Government  would  not  function 
indigo  any  more,  and  these  were  distorted  in  a 
hundred  ways  as  only  the  lower  order  of  people 
are  capable  of  doing.  As  an  instance  of  unfounded 
rumours  and  of  the  nonsense  which  is  circulated, 
I  have  been  asked  by.  respectable  natives  who 
wore  stockings,  if  a  tax  had  not  been  laid  upon 
that  article. 

3295.  Have  the  common  people  even  in  con- 
versation with  you  ever  quoted  the  orders  or  in- 
fluence of  missionaries  concerning  indigo  ? — Since 
September  lost,  the  name  of  Mr.  Bomwctsch  has 
been  openly  mentioned  by  the  ryots,  and  he  was 
regularly  believed  to  be  their  monhtyar  in  the 
indigo  question.  I  judge  from  their  conversation 
that  many  ryots  have  been  to  Mr.  Bomwetsch  to 
consult  with  him.  I  have  heard  uo  other  clergy- 
man's name  mentioned. 

3296.  Do  you  think  the  ryots  in  your  part  of 
the  country  were  formerly  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  Government  had  any  snare  in  the  profit* 
of  indigo? — No,  I  never  heard  such  an  idea  ex- 
pressed, cither  by  any  ryot  or  other  person,  not 
even  this  year. 

3297.  Baboo  C.  M.  Chatterjee.]  Could  you  or 
the  factory  people  ever  have  talked  to  the  ryots 
in  such  a  maimer  as  to  lead  them  to  believe  that 
euch  was  the  case  that  the  Company  had  a  profit  ? 
— I  think  not,  as  being  in  constant  communication 
with  the  people  I  should  have  heard  it. 

3298.  Mr.  Sale.]  On  the  whole  and  making 
allowance  for  the  habits  of  exaggeration  common 
amongst  the  natives,  what  do  you  think  has  been 
the  nature  of  the  influence  exercised  by  Mr. 
Bomwetsch  among  the  ryots? — I  think  it  pro- 
bable that  the  ryots  have  gone  to  Mr.  Bomwetsch 
with  their  grievances  exaggerated  or  otherwise, 
and  that  he  has  given  them  advice  or  encourage- 
ment. 

3299.  Mr.  Feryussotuj  Have  you  found  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  coolies  and  carriage  for  your 
manufacturing,  and  have  you  had  to  pay  higher 
wages  this  year  than  usual? — No,  I  have  had  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  carriage  or  coolies  for  my 
manufacturing  this  year,  but  I  have  had  to  pay 
higher  than  usuaL 

3300.  President.]  Have  you  ever  had  to  com- 
plain about  the  conduct  of  the  police,  as  not  af- 
fording you  fair  support  ? — No. 

3301.  Mr.  Feryusson.]  Arc  you  aware  that  the 
Bengali  pamphlet  headed  "  Oppressions  of  the 
Planters,  and  printed  at  the  Hindoo  Patriot 
Press  has  been  circulated  gratuitously  through 
the  district? — Yes,  within  the  past  two  years  the 
pamphlet  has  been  very  generally  circulated 
throughout  the  district 

3302.  President.]  Are  your  factory  books  kept 
on  the  same  principle  as  those  of  the  Nischindi- 
pore  concern? — I  know  that  they  are  kept  on 
the  same  principle  as  those  of  the  Nischinaipore 
concern ;  but  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  looking  at 
them. 

3303.  Can  you  state  the  amount  of  the  follow- 
ing charges  in  your  concern,  viz. :  stamp,  seed, 
carting  and  landing  charges  ? — Stamp  two  annas, 
eeed  four  annas,  no  cartage,  no  landing  charge. 

3304.  Can  you  state  what  is  your  general  prac- 


tice as  to  making  advances  to  ryots  who  may  be 
on  the  wrong  side  of  your  hooks  ? — I  do  not  give 
such  ryots  cash  advances  as  a  rule,  but  I  do  very 
frequently  give  them  money.  Besides  that,  if  a 
man's  balance  is  heavy,  in  very  many  instance*  I 
strike  oflf  a  large  portion  of  the  amount.  Also  1 
give  money  varying  from  one  to  fifteen  rupees  or 
even  more.  liyota  whose  houses  have  been 
burnt,  or  who  have  otherwise  fallen  into  mis- 
fortune, or  are  helped  to  clear  off  their  makajattt 
debt  These  sums  are  generally  pure  gifts,  es- 
pecially in  cases  of  accidents  and  misfortunes. 

3305.  Mr.  Feryusson.]  Do  you  open  a  fresh  set 
of  books  on  the  1st  of  October  every  year,  and 
is  it  your  practice  to  enter  on  the  1st  of*  October 
any  sums  which  mav  have  been  previously  dis- 
bursed on  account  of  the  season,  commencing  on 
that  date? — Certainly,  when  the  new  book  is 
open,  the  first  entries  will  be  the  sums  which  hare 
been  disbursed  previous  to  that  date,  on  account 
of  the  new  season. 

3306.  Will  you  describe  what  the  book  called 
the  Purtattjat  "is?—  In  the  Pitrtanjat  you  have 
entered  the  number  of  cattle  the  ryot  has,  the 
amount  of  land  he  has  engaged  to  sow,  the  amount 
of  advances,  and  the  amount  of  his  debt. 

3307.  After  these  particulars  are  entered,  there 
would  be  no  further  writing  in  that  book,  and  it 
would  not  be  in  use,  unless  you  wished  to  refer 
to  it? — No,  I  certainly  think  there  would  be 
nothing  more  written  in  it,  nor  would  it  be  in 
use,  except  occasionally  as  a  reference  to  a  ryot's 
account. 

3308.  Have  you  this  year  taken  a  greater  num- 
ber of  formal"  habulyats  than  usual? — I  have 
seldom  taken  kabulyat*  from  ryots  at  all,  but  I 
have  done  so  this  year  in  Sunada,  though  not  in 
the  Nundnnpore  concern.  I  did  so  on  account 
of  rumours  of  difficulties. 

3309.  Do  you  remember  where  you  got  tie 
stamp  for  these  kabulyati  ? — No. 

3310.  Baboo  C  M.  Chatterjee.]  When  stamp 
papers  are  required  for  the  factory,  do  they  take 
stamps  wherever  they  can  find  them  ? — From  not 
having  been  generally  in  the  habit  of  taking 
stamps,  I  am  not  qualified  to  answer  this  question. 

3311.  Mr.  Feryusson.]  Is  not  the  collector's 
cutcherry  shut  for  the  sale  of  stamps  at  that  time 
of  the  year? — During  the  Durya  festival  and 
Lucki  Pooja  holidays,  the  cutcherry  is  shut  for 
some  time.  The  stamp  vendors  under  the  col- 
lectors go  by  the  Civil  Courts  and  take  a  much 
longer  holiday. 

3312.  Baboo  CM.  Chatterjee.]  Are  there  not 
stamp  vendors  in  the  interior  of  the  district  of 
Nuduca  in  large  villages,  such  as  Ranaghat,  UUa, 
and  other  large  villages  ? — I  believe  there  are. 

3313.  Mr.  Feryusson.]  Did  you  remember  find- 
ing any  difficulty  this  season  in  procuring  stamps 
on  account  of  these  holidays  ?— Yes,  I  remember 
at  the  time  of  giving  advances  either  in  the  end 
of  September  or  in  the  beginning  of  October  at 
Sunada,  owing  to  the  Doorya  holiday*  my  people 
were  unable  to  get  the  stamps  from  the  regular 
source,  and  were  obliged  to  purchase  them  from 
mahajant  and  others. 

3314.  Baboo  C  M.  Chatterjee.]  Within  yonr 
experience  do  you  know  of  any  oppression  com- 
mitted by  planters,  such  as  forcibly  taking  away 
the  cattle  of  the  ryots,  committing  affrays,  arson 
and  kidnapping  people  ? — I  have  heard  of  «uca 
things,  but  personally  I  have  no  knowledge  of 
them.  , 

3315.  President.]  Were  you  in  the  habit  al 
taking  habulyats  for  indigo  from  ryots  not  nm- 
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dent  in  villages  belonging  to  the  concern? — I 
have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  so.  I  cannot 
recollect  any  distinct  case  of  ever  having  done 
to.  I  believe  it  is  the  custom  in  other  concerns 
to  take  kabulyats. 

3316.  Notwithstanding  tins,  was  it  still  the 
custom  to  charge  t  he  rvots  two  annas  for  stamps  ? 
— It  has  always  been  the  custom  for  vears. 

3317.  Baboo  C.  M.  Chattetjee.]  Do  you  not 
generally  find  ryots  act  honestly  with  you  and 
abide  bv  such  contracts  as  you  have  stated  ? — 
Yes,  unless  excited  or  instigated  by  evil  disposed 
persons  to  do  otherwise. 

3318.  Mr.  Fertpuson.]  Have  you  made  any 
large  extent  of  roads,  and  have  you  ever  charged 
your  ryots  anything  towards  the  road  fund  ? — I 
have  Lined  out  32  miles  of  road,  and  planted  the 
greater  portion  of  it  with  trees  on  each  side.  I 
have  never  made  the  ryots  pay  a  pice  towards  its 
expense ;  and  only  on  one  occasion,  after  appli- 
cation, I  received  500  rupees  from  the  ferry  fund. 
I  always  paid  the  ryots  for  their  labour  upon  them. 

3319.  Resident]  What  is  your  amount  of  col- 
lection of  rente,  and  have  you  had  anv  difficulty 
this  year  in  the  collection  of  them  ? — The  amount 
of  my  annual  collections,  amounts  to  something 
beyond  60,000  rupees.  In  other  years,  up  to  this 
period,  I  have  generally  been  enabled  to  collect 
four  annas  of  the  rent,  whereas  this  season,  owing 
to  the  troubled  state  of  the  district,  I  have  only 
been  able  to  realise  one  anna. 

3320.  Do  you  ascribe  any  part  of  this  diffi- 
culty to  the  operation  of  any  section  of  Act  X.  of 
1859,  as  for  instance,  section  XI.  ? — Almost  en- 
tirely so ;  as  if  I  had  that  power  which  has  been 
abrogated  by  section  XI.,  I  should  have  collected 
the  whole  amount. 

3321.  Mr.  Sale,"]  Have  you  any  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  your  ryot*  are  acquainted  with 
section  XI,.  and  have  they  availed  themselves  of 
it? — I  think  that  almost  every  man  within  my 
line,  is  acquainted  with  section  XI.  of  Act  X. ; 
or  rather  has  an  exaggerated  idea  of  benefits  that 
are  to  be  conferred  upon  him  in  excess  of  what  is 
comprehended  in  section  XI. 

3322.  President]  Then,  you  are  not  of  opinion 
that  sections  CXIL  to  CXV.,  regarding  distraint 
of  crop?,  &c.,  will  enable  zemindars  and  talookdars 
to  realise  the  rents? — No,  I  fancy  that  without 
the  power  that  has  been  abrogated  by  section  XL, 
the  powers  conferred  by  this  last  named  section 
will  not  be  sufficient. 

3323.  Do  you  object  to  the  other  portions  of 
the  Act  which  tend  to  givet  iudependencc  to  the 
tyots,  and  to  consolidate  and  secure  their  right*? 
-—No,  I  can't  in  justice  object  to  the  other  por- 
tions of  the  Act 

3324.  Have  you  any  jotes  or  jummas  ? — We 
don't  hold  Jotes  or  jummas  from  ryots.  We  have 
some  waste  and  unoccupied  lands  from  the  ze- 
mindars, which  we  cultivate  for  nij-abtid,  and  ob- 
tain leases  from  them  as  well  as  leases  of  ehurs 
from  zemindars. 

3325.  Mr.  Fergtu*on.]  If  obliged  to  apply  to 
the  courts  under  this  Act,  what  do  you  think 
would  be  the  effect  on  the  part  of  landholders, 


native  and  European,  who  have  not  other  large  Mr. 
means  ? — I  think  the  property  would  be  put  up   H.  Sibbala. 
for  sale  at  the  Government  auction.  — 

3326.  Will  not  a  liability  to  this  seriously  in-      16  July 
crease  the  present  difficulty  to  indigo  planters  ?—  i860. 
It  will  very  seriously  complicate  them,  for  where- 
as we  had  to  wrestle  with  one  difficulty,  we  shall 

now  have  to  wrestle  with  two. 

3327.  Mr.  Sale.]  But,  practically,  have  you 
found  section  XI.  to  influence  your  indigo  ope- 
rations unfavourably  ? — Not  practically,  but  there 
is  an  uneasy  feeling  shown,  which  I  attribute 
partly  to  the  new  position  in  which  the  ryot  has 
been  placed. 

3328.  President.]  And  have  you  been  deterred 
by  the  wording  of  that  section  from  sending  your 
servants  to  call  your  ryots  as  heretofore  ? — Most 
certainly  I  have  been  deterred. 

3329.  Mr.  Fery usson.]  Do  you  think  there  is 
any  machinery  for,  obtaining  and  enforcing  the 
decrees  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  sue  for 
under  that  Act  to  enable  you  to  realise  your 
rents  ? — No,  I  think  that  the  present  machinery 
we  have,  will  prove  utterly  inadequate,  and  1  be- 
lieve that  the  same  unwillingness  on  the  part  of 
the  ryots  to  pay  rents  has  been  felt  by  all  Euro- 
pean landholders  throughout  the  district,  and  is 
extending  to  the  native  zemindars  also.  Under 
these  circumstances  I  think  a  change  should  be 
made  in  the  present  mode  of  conducting  business. 
I  think  that  15  collectors  would  not  be  sufficient 
for  the  work. 

3330.  President.]  Then  you  do  not  think  that 
it  would  suffice  to  vest  every  moonsiff  within 
these  districts  with  ]towcrs  under  Act  X.  ? — If 
there  is  no  other  agency  available,  I  certainly 
would  recommend  that  "the  moonsiff  be  vested 
with  those  powers,  for  the  present  at  least,  as  the 
rice  crop  will  be  ripe  within  a  month.  And  if 
the  ryots  manage  to  get  that  rice  cut  without 
some  relief  being  given  to  the  landlord  by  the 
Government,  I  think  that  many  properties  will 
be  sold  off",  especially  the  smaller  ones. 

3331.  Are  you  in  part  proprietor  of  Nundun- 
pore  and  Sunada  concerns  ? — Yes,  I  am  a  three 
annas  shareholder  in  these  two  concerns. 

3332.  Do  you  think  it  will  be  necessary  to 
make  any  changes  in  the  system  of  indigo  plant- 
ing on  account  of  the  late  feeling  among  the 
ryots  ? — Of  course,  when  such  a  feeling  has  been 
prominently  put  forward,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
take  measures  to  render  the  ryots  as  willing  to 
cultivate  indigo  as  before.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
state  exactly  what  changes  must  be  made,  but  in 
reference  to  the  items  mentioned  before  the  Com- 
mission, I  think  that  the  charge  for  seed  for 
sowing,  and  carriage  may  be  given  up.  And 
that  hberty  may  be  given  to  the  ryot  to  dispose 
of  the  seed  grown  from  the  stumps,  m  any  market 
he  chooses. 

3333.  Baboo  C.  M.  Chatterjee.]  Do  you  con- 
sider your  accounts  mutual  and  annual,  and  do 
you  square  your  accounts  every  year  with  your 
ryots ;  are  you  of  opinion  that  this  practice  should 
be  universal  ? — I  do  so,  and  think  that  the  prac- 
tice should  be  universal. 


George  Richard  James  Msares,  Manager  of  the  Loknathpore  Concern,  including  Sinduri, 
Goldar,  Loknathpore,  Kalispore,  and  Blzuli,  called  in ;  and  Examined  on  oath. 

3334.  President.]  Do  you  wish  to  file  your  ment  regarding  the  cultivation  of  a  beegah  of  »t^>  ||r  q  »  j 

answer  to  the  Commission's  circular,  as  part  of  abad,  which,  owing  to  the  rise  of  prices,  was  more  Meant. 

your  evidence  ? — Yes,  I  wish  to  file  it  as  part  of  than  I  estimated.    In  the  supplement  there  is  a 

tny  evidence,  with  a  supplement  correcting  a  state-  statement  of  the  cost  to  a  ryot  of  the  cultivation 

72—1.  d  d  2  of 
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Mr.  G.  U.  /.  of  "C0       indigo.    Thia  is  taken  from  the  etate- 
Meartt.     ment  of  the  gomashta  and  some  ryots,  which  was 
  taken  for  the  purpose. 

16  July  3335.  Will  you  state  to  the  Commission  the 
l8€o.  difficulties  which  you  have  had  this  year  in  in- 
ducing ryots  to  cultivate,  and  to  what  cause  or 
causes  do  you  attribute  those  difficulties  ? — This 
year,  out  of  40,248  bcegahs  we  have  sown  28,000 
beegahs,  and  that  after  a  considerable  difficulty 
owing  to  the  ryots  firmly  believing  that  it  was 
the  wish  of  Government  that  indigo  should  be 
discontinued,  which  the  darogahs  and  burkundazet 
under  them  did  their  best  to  impress  upon  the 
ryots'  minds,  and  on  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Herschel 
in  the  district,  his  bias  against  indigo  planting 
being  so  clear,  that  both  the  police  and  the  ryote 
made  the  most  of  it.  The  landholders  who  have 
given  me  most  trouble  are  the  putnidars  of  the 
Joyrauiporc  village  close  to  the  JLoknathpore 
factory.  Other  talookdars  lyive  not  op]>osed  us 
openly,  but  1  have  no  doubt  that  they  have  done 
so  privately  through  the  ryots.  I  am  led  to  sup- 
pose this  from  the  opposition  experienced  from 
the  ryots,  which  the  talookdars  could  have  pre- 
vented if  they  liked.  I  believe  the  first  cause  of 
the  difficulty  was  the  Baroset  pertcanrias.  I  refer 
to  the  Kallaroa  pencanna,  and  I  refer  to  Mr. 
Eden's  proceedings  altogether. 

3336.  Did  you  ever  apply  to  any  of  the  talook- 
dars this  year  for  any  assistance  to  induce  the 
ryots  to  sow  ? — Yes,  I  did  to  several.  They  all 
expressed  their  willingness  to  give  me  assistance, 
but  at  the  same  time  said  that  they  had  little  or 
no  power.  I  heard  they  wrote  letters  to  their 
naibs. 

3337.  Were  these  men  the  talookdars  of  villages 
not  held  by  the  concern,  or  were  they  the  talook- 
dars from  whom  you  obtained  putni$  and  ijaras  ? 
— They  were  the  talookdars  from  whom  we  ob- 
tain ijaras. 

3338.  In  which  villages  did  you  experience 
most  difficulty ;  in  villages  held  by  the  concern, 
or  in  villages  not  so  held  ? — I  think  we  had  equal 
difficulty,  but  I  think  the  ryots  of  the  putni 
villages  are  now  showing  a  disposition  to  come 
round  more  bo  than  the  be-ilaka  ones. 

3339.  In  villages  not  held  by  the  concern  had 
you  any  open  opposition  from  the  talookdars  ? — 
We  had  neither  opposition,  nor  assistance. 

3340.  Have  you  any  personal  or  distinct  know- 
ledge of  any  emissaries  going  about  the  district 
and  instigating  ryots  ? — 1  have  no  personal  know- 
ledge, but  1  have  heard  so  from  many  natives. 
I  understand  that  the  mooktyars  that  have  come 
up  to  Damurhuda  have  done  so.  I  also  heard 
yesterday  at  Kholbolia,  that  they  are  instigating 
the  ryots  not  to  pay  their  rents. 

3341.  Mr.  Fcrgusson.~\  What  portion  of  the 
cultivation  which  you  did  sow  was  in  Jessore  and 
Nudclea  respectively? — I  sowed  11,000  bcegahs 
in  Kishnagur  and  the  remainder,  i.  e.  17,000,  in 
Jessore. 

3342.  Were  the  17,000  bcegahs  sown  in  Jessore, 
nearly  the  whole  of  your  arrangements  in  that 
district  ? — They  were  the  whole  ;  we  had  no 
difficulty  ultimately  in  Jessore.  We  ought  to 
have  sown  23,000  bcegahs  in  Xuddea,  but  only 
11,000  were  sown. 

3343.  Do  you  attribute  your  not  being  able  to 
sow  in  Kishnagur  to  the  panennnas  issued  in  that 
district,  and  to  which  of  them  particularly? — 
Certainly,  and  particularly  to  that  one  of  the 
19th  April,  at  which  time  all  our  ryots  of  Lok- 
nathpore,  Goldar  and  Khalispore,  showed  a  will- 
ingness to  bow,  but  on  the  arrival  of  that  parwanna 


they  at  once  sowed  all  our  indigo  lands  down 
with  rice. 

3344.  Did  the  ryota  interpret  the  wording  of 
those  parwannas  as  giving  them  an  option  to  sow 
or  not,  as  they  liked? — Entirely.  They  only 
looked  to  that  part  of  the  which  suited 
themselves,  and  interpreted  it  as  giving  them  full 
permission  to  do  as  they  liked. 

3345.  Have  you  experienced  any  difficulties  id 
obtaining  coolieB  and  carriage  for  your  manufac- 
turing this  year? — Yes,  and  although  we  are  paying 
double  for  coolies,  carts,  and  boats,  and  although 
the  men  have  taken  their  advances,  they  do  not 
now  wish  to  fulfil  their  contract,  and  have  in  many 
instances  token  their  money  to  the  thanna  to 
return  it. 

3346.  Have  you  previous  to  these  seasons  found 
the  ryota  take  their  advances  of  indigo  willingly, 
and  have  you  ever  forced  advances  upon  rvots?— 
I  have  always  found  ryots  willing  to  take  advances, 
and  have  never  forced  them.  1  have  in  some 
instances  reduced  the  extent  of  their  cultivation. 

3347.  Have  you  ever  found  opposition  from 
ryots  in  previous  years  ? — Yes,  I  have  often  found 
opposition  from  ryots,  but  not  on  account  of  indigo 
advances.  They  have  been  instigated  to  oppwe 
the  factory  for  the  pur}K>se  of  making  us  take  the 
property  in  ijara  or  putni.  When  I  first  went  to 
Sinduri,  the  lease  of  1 1  villages  belonging  to  the 
late  Baboo  Ram  Ruttun  Roy  had  just  expired. 
I  asked  him  to  renew  it,  which  he  said  he  would 
do  after  measuring  and  reassessing  them.  The 
ryots  opposed  hU  measurement,  and  I  then  offered 
nun  2,000  rupees  in  excess  of  the  former  juvma 
paid  by  Mr.  Savi,  on  which  Mr.  Savi  had  an 
annual' loss  of  1,000  rupees.  He  would  not  con- 
sent. The  ryots  then  begged  me  to  protect  them, 
which  I  did  as  far  as  I  had  it  in  my  power,  by 
preventing  his  sending  in  lattials  into  the  village. 
After  some  five  years  he  then  gave  us  a  putni  of 
those  1 1  villages  at  the  rate  of  6,700  rupees  an- 
nually and  three  years'  purchase. 

3348.  Baboo  C.  M.  Chatterjee.l  Did  you  aUo 
send  lattiah  on  those  occasions? — 1  sent 'burhn- 
dazes  and  piadas  belonging  to  the  factory,  and 
the  ryots  receiving  that  support  from  the  factory 
were  quite  able  to  protect  themselves.  This  wu 
before  I  got  the  putni  from  the  Baboo. 

3349.  President]  Did  not  affrays  take  place  on 
those  occasions  between  your  servants  and  the 
servants  of  Baboo  Ram  Ruttun  Roy  ? — No  serious 
ones. 

3350.  Was  there  not  any  serious  case  arising 
out  of  that  dispute  ? — After  getting  the  putni  from 
Ram  Ruttun  Roy,  I  then  proceeded  to  measure 
and  re-assess,  when  the  ryots  went  over  to  Ram 
Ruttun  and  asked  him  for  assistance,  as  they  were 
willing  to  pay  any  rents.  Ram  Ruttun  then  sent 
a  number  of  men,  who  attacked  all  my  cutckerritt 
and  looted  them.  And  in  the  evening  the  same 
men  attacked  my  house  in  Sinduri,  but  we  were 
lucky  enough  to  beat  them  off.  The  case  came 
before  the  magistrate,  who  sentenced  the  Baboo's 
head  man  to  three  months'  imprisonment,  but  he 
got  off  after  26  days,  on  appeal. 

3351.  Had  you  any  trouble  vourself  on  en- 
hancing the  rents  of  the  ryots,  so  as  to  meet  the 
demand  made  by  the  zemindar? — I  had  no  trouble 
in  measuring  the  lands.  They  allowed  my  servants 
to  go  into  the  village  and  complete  the  measure- 
ment ;  but  after  the  dispute  related  above,  the 
ryots  of  four  villages  ran  away,  and  some  of  them 
never  returned.  It  took  me  "two  or  three  years 
to  replace  them.  Now  I  have  got  my  jtmma  in 
that  putni  full. 

3352.  Baboo 
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3352.  Baboo  C.  M.  Chattcrjee.']  Was  it  not 
before  Mr.  Herschel  took  charge  of  the  district 
that  the  ryot*  presented  petitions  stating  their 
unwillingness  to  cultivate  indigo,  und  that  four  to 
five  hundred  ryots  besieged  the  magistrate's  court 
daily ;  and  did  not  Mr.  Herschel  discourage  the 
presenting  of  such  petitions  ? — We  had  no  trouble 
with  our  ryots  till  Mr.  Drummond  came  into  the 
district  with  Mr.  Reid,  the  officiating  commis- 
missioner,  when  some  Joyrampore  ryots  made  a 
general  petition  to  Mr.  Drummond  against  the 
factory.  This  was  about  the  middle  of  December 
last.  I  am  not  aware  that  Mr.  Herschel  discou- 
raged the  ryots  presenting  petitions. 

3353.  Was  it  not  long  before  the  issuing  of 
these  parwannas  that  the  ryots  of  Hanskali  and 
Govindpore  quarrelled  with  the  factory  and  put  a 
stop  to  the  cultivation  of  indigo  some  two  years 
ago  ? — I  am  not  aware  when  the  ryots  of  Hanskali 
first  quarrelled  with  the  factorv. 

3354.  You  have  stated  that  the  ryots  willingly 
took  advances.  Is  the  cultivation  of  indigo  profit- 
able or  otherwise  to  the  ryote? — If  you  calculate 
the  ryot's  labour  at  the  market  price,  and  con- 
sidering the  high  price  of  rice  now,  I  do  not  think 
that  indigo  pays  the  ryots,  hut  that  is  entirely  his 
own  fault,  as  if  he  gave  the  same  attention  to  the 
growth  of  indigo  as  he  does  to  rice,  I  feel  certain 
that  it  would  do  so.  At  the  same  time,  I  think 
indigo  pays  the  ryot  fully  as  well  as  early  rice. 

3355.  You  have  put  in  a  statement  in  which 
yon  state  the  cost  of  cultivation  of  a  becgnh  of 
indigo  at  three  rupees  one  anna ;  what  would  he 
the  produce  of  that  beegah  in  bundles  ? — A  ryot 
who  pays  any  attention  to  the  cultivation  would 
realize  12  to  16  bundles,  but  if  he  paid  as  much 
attention  to  indigo  as  he  does  to  his  dhan  crop,  he 
would  easily  realise  20  bundles  per  beegah. 

3356.  Do  you  consider  one  rupee  fifteen  annas 
per  beegah  a  sufficient  advancement  for  a  ryot  to 
cultivate  indigo,  knowing  as  he  does  that  it  is  a  very 
precarious  crop? — Yes,  I  think  it  amply  sufficient, 
as  by  being  an  indigo  ryot  he  enjoys  incidental 
and  collateral  advantages  which  he  would  not 
otherwise  do. 

3357.  President."]  Will  you  state  the  precise 
nature  of  those  advantages  ? — We  always  protect 
our  ryots  from  the  oppressions  of  the  mahajan, 
also  from  that  of  the  ]K>licc  to  the  best  of  our 
power.  We  also  lend  money  to  ryots  without 
interest :  they  also  get  medicines  from  the  factory 
when  required;  and  we  keep  schools,  where  they 
can  send  their  children  without  paying  for  it.  I 
spend  n  large  sum  yearly  in  medicines ;  besides, 
we  seldom  assess  ryots  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
pcrgunna  nirik. 

3358.  In  this  case  must  there  not  have  been 
other  causes  at  work  besides  the  mere  misappre- 
hension of  the  orders  of  Government  to  make  the 
ryots  exhibit  so  decided  a  dislike  to  indigo  as  they 
have  ilonc? — I  don't  think  that  among  my  ryots 
this  was  the  case,  but  I  have  no  doubt  with  regard 
to  other  places  it  was  the  case. 

3359.  Mr.  Fcrgusson.']  Was  not  tho  late  and 
sudden  rise  in  the  price  of  rice  a  strong  induce- 
ment to  the  ryot  to  prefer  it  to  indigo  ? — No  doubt 
rice,  being  an  edible  crop,  it  was  preferred  by 
ryots  to  indigo,  and  they  could  always  obtain 
advances  from  the  mahajan  by  sowing  it. 

3360.  Baboo  C.  M.  Chatterjee.l  Do  you  not  think 
that  if  the  ryot  is  allowed  to  cultivate  all  his  lands 
with  rice  and  other  crops  of  his  own  liking,  such 
as  oilseeds,  chillies,  long  pepper,  sugarcane,  &c.  he 
would  be  able  to  pay  up  his  mahajan' $  debts  in  a 
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short  time  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so.  They  are  Mr.  G.  R.  J. 
such  an  improvident  set.  Meant, 

3361.  Mr.  Feryusson.']  If  they  refuse  to  sow  ~— 
indigo,  will  you  allow  them  to  sit  at  the  same  low  16 
rate  as  they  "have  hitherto  done,  and  what  is  the 

rate  of  rent  generally  within  your  zemindary  ? — 
No,  certainly  not.  The  Mahomed  Shahi  nirik  is 
one  rupee  four  annas  for  rice  lands  per  beegah, 
but  we  seldom  take  more  than  12  annas  to  a  rupee. 
In  the  Sahoujial  Pergunna,  the  rate  is  six  annas 
two  pie  per  beegah,  and  our  ryots  pay  us  from 
four  to  five  annas. 

3362.  Do  you  know  if  the  ryots  in  Jessorc  are 
this  year  sowing  as  they  usually  do  for  indigo 
seed  ? — No,  they  have  sown  little  or  no  seed  this 
year,  and  arc  under  impression,  as  they  themselves 
have  told  me,  that  they  will  be  punished  with  14 
years'  imprisonment  if  they  do  so.  I  sent  for 
several  ryots  of  the  Sinduri  concern,  and  told 
them  to  sow  their  indigo  for  seed  as  usual,  which 
they  consented  to  do  in  my  presence.  Ten  days 
afterwards,  my  yomashta  told  me  that  those  rvots 
had  come  to  him,  and  said  that  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  sow  for  seed,  as  a  peon  from  the  thanna 
had  gone  through  their  villages  forbidding  them 
to  sow,  and  telling  them  that  if  they  did  so  they 
would  be  punished.  Other  ryots  consented  before 
ray  yomashta  to  sow,  if  I  gave  them  a  letter  hold- 
ing them  harmless,  which  I  of  course  agreed  to, 
on  which  they  said  that  they  could  not  sow  with- 
out a  letter  from  Government. 

3363.  Can  you  state  what  quantity  of  land  is 
usually  sown  for  seed  within  your  limits,  and  state 
any  instance  of  sums  that  a  man  has  made  by  seed 
per  beegah  ? — I  should  say  about  2,000  becgahs 
are  sown  purely  for  seed.  I  have  paid  as  high  as 
52  rupees  myself  to  a  man  for  the  produce  of  one 
beegah,  and  on  the  other  hand  I  have  paid  as  low 
as  three  annas  a  maund  for  seed. 

3364.  Baboo  C.  M.  Chatterjie.~]  Instead  of  cul- 
tivating indigo  for  you  at  two  rupees  advance, 
would  it  not  be  more  profitable  for  ryots  to  sow 
for  seed  instead  of  indigo? — It  would  be  useless, 
as  the  consumption  of  seed  is  limited,  and  it  is 
determined  by  the  quantity  of  indigo  plant  to  be 
sown. 

3365.  Mr.  Sale.']  The  estimate  you  have  given 
for  the  cost  of  nij-abad  cultivation  is  for  high 
lands,  and  in  it  two  diggings  are  charged  for,  are 
the  ryots  never  required  to  dig  for  ryotti  cultiva- 
tion ? — Xo,  thev  rarely  di&r. 

3366.  In  the  estimate  for  cultivating  a  beegah 
of  indigo  under  the  ryotti  system  one  rupee  is 
charged  for  ploughing,  and  in  the  estimate  for  a 
beegah  of  anus  rice,  one  rupee  eight  annas  is 
charged  for  ploughing,  does  the  aous  rice  require 
more  ploughing  than  indigo? — The  ryots  generally 
plough  their  rice  lands  better  than  they  do  for 
indigo. 

3367.  Again,  four  annas  are  charged  for  weed- 
ing indigo,  and  one  rupee  eight  annas  is  charged 
for  weeding  rice? — Unless  rice  lands  are  thrice 
well  weeded  they  will  yield  nothing,  whereas  if 
indigo  is  only  weeded  once  it  will  stil  lyield  a  crop. 

3368.  President.]  How  many  cases  of  breach 
of  contract  have  you  thought  it  necessary  to  insti- 
tute this  year,  and  with  what  result? — In  the 
Sinduri  Division  I  myself  have  instituted  a  very 
few  cases,  certainly  under  a  hundred,  with  a  very 
unsatisfactory  result,  having  only  gained  19 
decrees,  and  that  was  from  Mr.  Maclean.  Sinco 
the  Principal  Sudder  Ameens  have  come,  I  have 
withdrawn  all  cases  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
factories,  as  it  was  perfectly  useless  carrying  them 
on.    The  proofs  which  we  are  enabled  to  bring 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE 


Mr.  O.  B.  J.  forward  are  not  approved  of  by  those  gentlemen, 
Mtarrs.     although  they  were  considered  sufficient  by  Mr. 

■  11       Molony  and  Mr.  Maclean. 
^  3369.  Will  you  explain  the  sort  of  proofs  which 

i  boo.  jOU  DroUgat  forward,  and  on  which  vou  gained 
decrees  ? — I  gained  decrees  from  Mr.  Maclean  on 
production  of  the  factory  books,  which  all  agree, 
ami  which  were  supported  by  the  evidence  of 
the  factory  servants,  and  in  many  cases  of  my 


3370.  Did  you  produce  contracts  on  stamp 
aper  in  any  cases  ? — No,  only  in  a  few,  as  we 
on't  usually  fill  up  contract*.    They  are  only 

filled  up  in  cases  when  wc  apprehend  trouble  from 
ryots. 

3371.  Did  the  Principal  Sudder  Araeens  at  all 
indicate  any  kind  of  additional  evidence  which 
might  have  satisfied  them? — They  dismissed  cases 
for  the  most  trivial  reasons.  In  some  cases  the 
plaintiff"  was  uot  present  when  the  case  was  called 
for.  With  regard  to  my  own  cases,  I  was  not 
present,  and  can't  say  about  any  additional  evi- 
dence. 

3372.  Have  you  any  of  those  decisions  dismiss- 
ing cases  by  you  ? — No,  I  personally  applied  to 
Mr.  Bell  for  copies,  when  he  told  me  that  they 
were  all  sent  in  original  to  the  Commissioner. 
My  mooktyar  applied  the  very  day  the  cases  were 
decreed,  and  I  applied  personally  a  day  or  two 
before. 

3373.  Mr.  Ferguston.]  Do  you  believe  that  the 
interference  of  the  Commissioner  and  of  the 
GoTernment  in  sending  circulars  and  removing 
the  persons  appointed  to  decide  these  cases  affected 
the  judicial  independence  of  these  officers? — 
Certainly,  I  think  it  has  done  so  with  regard  to 
the  Sudder  Ameens,  but  not  with  regard  to  the 
magistrates.  At  the  same  time  they  were  very 
much  puzzled  how  to  act,  as  new  tabular  forms 
and  instructions  were  sent  to  them  continually. 

.3374.  Mr.  Sale.'}  Were  you  always  required 
to  prove  a  cash  advance,  or  was  it  sufficient  to 
prove  a  transfer  to  the  rent  account,  or  a  debt 
against  the  ryot  ? — With  regard  to  my  cases,  they 
were  on  account  of  cash  advances.  1  was  anxious 
to  bring  up  a  number  of  cases  where  a  transfer  to 
the  rent  account  had  been  made,  but  Mr.  Ritchie, 
the  Advocate  General,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
such  cases  were  inadmissible  under  the  Act. 

3375.  President]  Was  any  attempt  mado  by 
the  magistrates  to  point  out  distinctly  to  the  ryots 
the  inevitable  consequences  of  a  refusal  to  sow, 
followed  by  a  decree  for  breach  of  contract  ? — I 
know  that  such  was  the  case  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Molony  and  Mr.  Maclean,  but  whether  Mr. 
Herschel  did  so  or  not,  1  can't  say. 

3376.  Mr.  Sale.]  Did  you  demand  any  definite 
amount  as  damages  from  the  ryots,  or  was  the 
amount  settled  independently  of  you  ? — The  rate 
of  damages  rested  entirely  with  "the  magistrate, 
and  that  rate  was  changed  so  often  that  we  did 
not  know  what  standard  to  take  in  making  our 
claim. 

3377.  Mr.  Forlong  has  stated  in  his  evidence 
that  when  there  are  contracts,  ten  rupees  a  beegah 
are  the  penalty  of  the  non-fulfilment.  Is  it 
according  to  your  experience? — I  do  not  remember 
if  there  is  a  fixed  penalty  in  tho  kabulyat,  but  it 
will  be  seen  from  the  copy  sent  me. 

3378.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  Then,  do  you  consider 
that  the  Act  as  at  present  worked  is  a  nullity,  and 
affords  no  redress  to  your  wrongs  ? — I  consider  it 
perfectly  as  a  dead  letter. 

3379.  President]  Have  you  realised  the  amount 
of  damages  decreed  to  you,  or  have  the  ryots 


preferred  to  go  to  gaol  ? — All  the  ryots  that  I  got 
decrees  against  went  to  gaol  at  first,  but  several 
of  them  paid  off  within  a  few  days  and  got  out 
again.  1  can't  say  bow  many  there  were,  although 
I  have  applied  frequently  1  have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain.  In  the  cases  brought  up  bv  Mr.  Char- 
don  several  of  the  ryots  paid  of}' on  the  spot 

3380.  You  stated  in  a  previous  answer  that  the 
police  increased  the  difficulty  between  yourself 
and  your  ryots;  did  you  represent  this  to  the 
magistrate? — Yes,  I  did  represent  it  to  the  re  agw- 
trate  himself  verbally,  but  he  said  he  did  not 
believe  it  to  be  the  case. 

3381.  Baboo  C.  M.  Chatterjee.]  Did  you  pre- 
sent any  specific  charge  against  any  particular 
police  affair  to  the  magistrate  ? — Mr.  Chardon  did 
so  against  Kail  as  Chundur  Rov,  darogah  of  Da- 
murhuda,  who  came  into  the  Chandpore  factory 
with  several  police  burkundazes  and  some  80  vil- 
lage lattials  from  the  Jovrampore  villages.  He 
came  there  nominally  to  look  for  lattiaU  of  ours. 
He  found  none.  Two  ryots  of  Chandpore,  who 
were  close  to  the  factory,  were  both  wounded 
by  either  the  |>olice  or  the  villagers,  and  a 
immediately  trumped  up  against  my  factory  ser- 
vants by  the  darogah.  The  case  eventually  was 
dismissed,  and  as,  beyond  a  doubt,  these  men  were 
wounded,  the  only  people  who  could  have  done 
so  were  either  the  police  or  the  village  lattud*. 
Mr.  Chardon 's  complaint,  was,  that  the  darogah 
came  to  him,  at  the  Chandpore  factory,  in  a 
drunken  state  ;  but  the  man  was  not  punished,  as 
the  magistrate  did  not  consider  him  an  habitual 
drunkard. 

3382.  Mr.  Frrtjusson.]  With  regard  to  the 
]>olice  generally,  have  you  found  them  to  be  trust- 
worthy or  otherwise  ? — No,  1  have  always  found 
them  corrupt.  In  whatever  way  they  may  be 
employed,  they  will  never  obey  orders,  unle* 
they  are  paid. 

3383.  President.]  But  in  disputes  between  the 
factory  and  the  ryots,  or  the  factory  and  the 
talookdar,  had  you  any  practical  difficulty  in 
carrving  out  the  orders  of  the  magistrate,  or  in 
getting  them  to  give  vou  what  you  considered 
fair  play  ? — lu  the  KUhnagur  district,  1  consider 
they  never  gave  us  fair  play  this  vear.  Iu  other 
years  it  was  a  mere  question  of  payment  la 
Jcssore,  I  think,  the  police  are  just  as  corrupt  as 
they  are  in  Kiehuagur,  but  they  had  not  the  same 
reason  this  year  for  opposing  the  planter  a*  in 
Kiahnagur. 

3384.  Baboo  C.  M.  Chatterjee.']  Have  you  been 
more  successful  in  other  years  in  your  transaction 
with  the  police  ? — I  have  not  met  with  the  same 
opposition  from  the  (K>lice  as  I  have  this  year  in 
the  Kishnagur  district,  but  that  I  attribute  entirely 
to  the  strong  bias  shown  by  Mr.  Herschel  against 
the  plautcr  from  the  date  of  his  arrival  in  this 
district 

3385.  Were  not  similar  inducements  offered  to 
the  police  this  year,  as  in  former  years  ? — Yes,  I 
desired  Mr.  Tweedie  at  the  commencement  of  the 
disturbances  to  nay  Kailas Chunder  Roy  200  runee* 
merely  as  an  inducement  for  him  not  to  act  against 
the  factory,  and  I  believe  it  was  paid. 

3386.  Did  you  yourself  make  any  such  pay- 
ments to  any  police  officer  ? — No,  I  didn't  actually 
pay  myself. 

3387.  On  what  occasions  did  you  order  such 
payments  to  be  made  ? — TT»ey  have  been  ■■- 
merous,  but  I  cannot  remember  "the  occasions  they 
were  made. 

3388.  Are  monies  paid  to  darogahs  and  other 
police  officers,  paid  without  the  sanction  of  the 
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head  or  manager  of  the  division,  and  will  you  state 
tinder  what  head  they  would  be  entered  in  the 
factory  books,  and  could  they  not  be  Been  in  the 
ledger  of  the  factory  ? — They  are  always  sanc- 
tioned by  the  manager  of  the  division.  They 
would  appear  under  the  head  of  "  Law  Suits," 
but  items  or  names  would  not  always  appear  in 
the  ledger. 

3389.  President.']  Do  you  think  it  will  be  im- 
perative with  planters  to  make  some  changes  in 
the  system  henceforth,  if  so,  what  changes  would 
you  recommend  ? — Yes,  I  think  we  should  have  to 
make  changes  on  account  of  the  high  prices,  and 
take  more  of  the  risk  of  the  crop  on  ourselves, 
and  I  would  propose  giving  the  ryot  two  rupees 
a  bcegah  as  advances,  not  to  be  debited  against 
him,  unless  in  the  case  of  wilful  default. 

3390.  Do  you  recommend  that  contracts  should 
be  annual  ? — I  think  it  would  be  preferable  if  it 
were  every  three  years,  as  it  would  save  an 
immense  deal  of  trouble. 

2d.  That  the  factory,  not  the  ryots,  should 
bear  the  charge  of  stamp  ? — Yes,  I  think  the 
factory  should  bear  the  charge  for  stamp. 

3d.  "That  the  factory  should  give  the  seed? 
— No,  I  think  four  annus  a  bcegah  is  not  an 
unfair  charge  for  the  ryot. 

4th.  That  the  factory  should  bear  the 
carting  or  boating? — In  Loknathpore  and 
Klialispore  divisions  they  pay  these  charges 
at  the  rate  of  one  rupee  in  three  rupees.  In 
Goldar,  Bizuli  and  Sinduri,  the  factory  pays 
the  whole,  and  I  am  willing  to  assimilate  the 
whole  to  these  latter  concerns. 

5th.  That  seed  grown  from  the  stumps 
should  be  purchased  from  the  ryots  at  the 
market  price  ;  I  think  it  fair  that  they  should 
get  the  market  price  for  seed. 

6th.  That  the  plant  should  be  weighed,  or 
that  a  vat  should  be  filled  with  plant  instead 
of  measuring  it  with  a  chain  ? — I  think 
weighing  or  measuring  by  chain  infinitely 
better  than  filling  a  vat,  as  in  this  latter 
instance  the  plant  may  be  heavily  or  highly 
packed;  and  I  think  it  should  be  optional 
with  the  planter  to  press  it  lightly  or  heavily, 
as  t  here  is  a  difference  of  opiuion  which  mode 
of  packing  produces  the  most  produce  of 
ind  igo.  I  prefer  heavy  packing,  because  the 
plant  ferments  quicker,  and  you  get  over  the 
work  quicker,  which  is  a  paramount  object. 
I  think  that  the  question  of  weighing  or  mea- 
suring should  be  settled  bv  a  body  of  planters. 

7th.  That  the  indigo '  beegah  should  be 
assimilated  either  to  the  Government  beegah 


or  to  the  local  zemindary  beegah  ? — In  the  Mi.  G.  JL  J. 
Mahomed  Shahi  Pergunna,  an  indigo  beegah  Means. 

is  exactly  the  same  as  the  zemindary  beegah,   

i.  e.,  80  hath*  of  22  inches  each.  In  Sahou-  1  gJu,y 
jial  Pergunna,  the  indigo  hath  is  22  inches,  1 
and  the  zemindary  18  inches,  which  makes 
a  difference  of  four  cottas  in  the  beegah.  I 
shall  be  willing  to  assimilate  the  standard  if 
the  planters  adopt  it  as  a  rule.  Of  the  above 
suggestions,  all  except  the  last,  1  was  pre- 
pared to  propose  to  the  Commission  myself. 
I  think  four  bundles  per  rupee  is  as  low  as 
it  can  be,  considering  the  price  of  labour, 
and  the  price  wc  shall  henceforth  have  to  pay 
for  zemindary  rights, 

3391.  Mr.  Sale.l  Can  you  explain  how  it  is 
you  take  six  bundles  in  Kishnagur,  and  four 
bundles  in  Jessorc  ?■ — I  can  give  no  reply  to  this, 
save  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  factory  before 
they  were  joined  into  one  concern. 

3392.  President.]  Have  you  felt  any  incon- 
venience from  the  operation  of  Act  X.  of  1859? 
— Ae  yet  I  have  experienced  very  little,  as  we 
have  had  very  few  cases  springing  up  from  it, 
but  I  believe  eventually  that  both  native  talook- 
dars  and  planters'  zenmularics  must  suffer  severely 
from  it,  I  mean  from  section  XI. 

3393.  Have  you  continued  to  send  your  peons 
to  the  villages  to  call  ryots  to  adjust  their  rente? 
— I  do  in  villages  where  there  is  no  opposition  to 
the  factory,  but  in  the  cose  of  .Toyrampore,  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  do  so.  When  Mr.  Maclean 
was  at  Damurhuda,  he  frequently  desired  me  to 
supply  food  for  the  troojw ;  I  told  him  it  was  per- 
fectly out  of  my  power,  as  I  could  not  summon 
mv  ryots  by  sending  people  into  the  villages. 

-  *3394.  Mr.  Sale.]  But  was  the  difficulty  in 
sending  people  into  Joyrampore,  a  legal  or  a 
physical  one  ? — I  think  it  was  both  legal  and 
physical,  t.  e.,  I  had  not  the  legal  right  to  send 
people  into  the  villages,  and  if  1  did  send,  the 
chances  are  that  they  might  have  got  their  heads 
broken. 

3395.  President]  Are  you  of  opinion  that  if 
ryots  come  round  of  themselves  and  agree  to 
sow,  a  summary  law  for  breach  of  contract  will 
still  be  necessary  ? — Yes,  decidedly  so,  because 
as  I  propose  to  give  ryots  two  rupees  per  beegah 
advances,  not  charging  them  for  it,  they  will 
find  out  that  they  may  get  two  rupees  for  doing 
nothing,  and  consequently  a  law  will  be  neces- 
sary, with  penal  consequences,  to  keep  them  to 
their  agreements.  I  think  the  ryots  will  even- 
tually come  round  if  no  undue  influence  is  exerted 
upon  them. 


M  UN  shad  Muxdal,  Inhabitant  of  Kumcrpore,  Thanna  Dowlutgunge,  Nischindipore  Factory, 

called  in ;  and  Examined  on  oath. 


3396.  President.]  Dip  you  sow  indigo  hist  year, 
and  did  you  get  excess  payments  ? — Yes,  I  sowed 
10  beegahs  for  which  I  got  20  rupees  advances, 
as  I  had  no  debt  against  me.  I  gave  150  bundles 
of  plant  to  the  factory,  getting  payment  at 
four  bundles  per  rupee.  I  got  seven  rupees  for 
plant,  and  nine  for  two  maunds  of  seea.  The 
deiean  after  making  certain  deductions  for  carting, 
flee.,  gave  me  seven  rupees.  I  got  the  money  for 
the  plant  in  Posh  when  I  went  to  the  factory  to 
get  advances  for  this  year.  I  again  got  20  rupees 
tor  10  beegahs.  I  got  the  money  tor  the  seed 
in  Phalgun,  I  also  got  in  Jyeshto  last,  five  rupees 
for  weeding.    This  money  was  paid  me  by  the 
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3397.  Then  you  find  indigo  profitable  to  you  ? 
— Yes,  I  do  when  I  have  a  crop  of  seed. 

3398.  Can  vou  state  the  expense  of  cultivating 
a  beegah  of  indigo  ?-Yes. 

a.  p. 

Rent  5  4 

Four  ploughs,  at  6  per  rupee    -  10  - 

Seed  4  - 

Mux,  about  two  hours'  work, 

weeding  depends  upon  the 

jungle. 
Bida,  I  can  do  about 

10  beegahs  a  day. 
Cutting,  three  men,  at  14  anna 

each  4  6. 

D  D  4  3399.  Baboo 


Munshad 
Mundal. 
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3399.  Baboo  C.  M.  Chatterjee.]  Do  you  know 
Nuffar  Mundal  of  Mookt yarpore  ? — I  do  know 
Nuffar  MundaL  He  is  also  a  ryot  of  Niachindi- 
pore  concern. 

3400.  President.]  Nuffar  Mundal  says,  that  it 
coste  10  ploughs  for  a  beegah,  and  that  it  takes 
one  rupee  for  weeding  ? — I  have  got  good  ploughs 
and  bullocks,  and  1  can  do  it  with  four.  I  don't 
know  how  Nuftar  Mundal  manages,  but  it  ought 

to  cost  a  rupee  to  weed  a  beegah. 


3401.  Then,  are  you  content  to  go  on  sowing 
indigo  ? — Yes,  if  I  get  money,  I  shall  continue 
sowing. 

3402.  Have  you  ever  been  a  servant  of  the 
factory  ?— No. 

3403.  Have  you  ever  appeared  as  a  witness  or 
plaintiff  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Forlong? — No. 

[Commission  adjourned  at  6  p.  m. 


Tuesiiay,  11th  July  1860. 

PRESENT : 

W.  S.  Seton-Karb,  Esq.,  c.s.,  President 
Members: — W.  F.  Fergusson,  Esq.;  Reverend  J.  Sale;  Baboo  Chunder  Mohun  Chatterjee. 


Maurice  Tweedie,  Esq.,  Loknathpore  Factory,  called  in ;  and  Examined  on  oath. 


M.  Twmfie      3404-  President']  Will  you  state  in  what 
~gfa,      districts  or  factories  you  have  had  experience  in 

  indigo  planting? — For  three  and  a  half  years  in 

17  July     the  Jessore  district,  Hazaraporc  concern;  for 
1 860.      four  years  in  the  Kishnaghur  district,  under  the 
Bengal  Indigo  Companv,  and  since  October  last, 
in  Loknathpore,  of  which  division  I  am  now 
manager. 

3405.  Do  you  wish  to  file  your  answer  to  the 
circular  of  the  Indigo  Commission  as  part  of  your 
evidence  ?— Yes. 

3406.  When  you  went  to  Loknathpore  in 
October,  did  you  become  aware  of  any  dislike  on 
the  part  of  the  ryots  to  indigo  ?  Did  that  dislike 
increase  as  the  sowing  season  drew  near,  and 
what  difficulties  have  you  experienced  in  effecting 
your  sowings? — In  the  first  two  months  after  I 
joined  there  was  not  the  slightest  appearance  of 
any  dissatisfaction ;  the  feeling  after  that  gra- 
dually increased,  and  since  the  sowing  season 
bopan  I  have  experienced  great  difficulties  in  in- 
ducing the  ryots  to  sow.  Out  of  10,000  beegahs 
nij  and  ryotti,  I  have  sown  only  3,800,  and  in 
quantity  there  is  about  1 ,800  beegahs  of  nij-abad, 
which  nij-abad  I  should  have  had  great  difficulty 
in  completing  had  I  not  a  large  establishment 
belonging  to  the  factory.  Out  of  my  ryotti  cul- 
tivation of  8,000  beegahs,  only  2,000  have  been 
sown.  In  some  cases  entire  villages  have  refused 
to  sow ;  other  villages  have  only  partly  sown. 
This  has  been  to  some  extent  brought  about  by 
concessions  on  my  part;  but  I  find  when  such 
concessions  have  been  made,  the  sowings  have 
been  little  more  than  nominal,  as  there  has  been 
little  attention  paid  to  the  indigo  since  the 
sowings. 

3407.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  refusal  of 
the  ryots  to  sow,  and  your  difficulties? — I  attri- 
bute it,  originally,  to  the  feeling  said  to  have 
been  shown  by  Government  in  the  Baraset  dis- 
trict, through  Mr.  Eden ;  added  to  this,  I  think 
the  effect  01  the  leading  clauses  of  Act  X.,  which 
was  then  just  coming  into  play,  are  beginning  to 
be  known  among  the  ryots,  which  ryots  have 
been  also  incited  by  zemindars  and  mahajans  to 
throw  off  their  tie  to  the  factory ;  I  mean,  incited 


by  the  former  on  account  of  his  natural  jealousy 
to  Europeans  and  his  desire  to  get  a  larger  bonus 
from  the  planter,  and  by  the  mahajans  on  account 
of  the  opposition  shown  to  him  by  the  planter 
when  he  endeavours  to  screw  too  nigh  a  rate  of 
interest  out  of  the  ryot  The  ryote  would  be 
more  easily  prejudiced*,  as  in  the  present  state  of 
the  market  I  believe  indigo  does  not  pay  the 
ryots  unless  great  attention  is  |>ai<l  to  its  culti- 
vation, and  owing  to  the  universal  desire  to  keep 
down  the  estimates,  planters  have  been  back- 
ward in  increasing  the  rates  of  payment  to  «iit 
the  times;  the  effects,  however,  would  never 
have  been  so  general  had  the  ryote  not  been  led 
to  believe  that  the  putting  down  of  indigo  wai 
an  order  of  the  Government,  a  belief  which  has 
been  encouraged  .and  strengthened,  whether  in- 
tentionally or  not,  I  cannot  say,  by  every  action 
of  Government,  from  the  sanctioning  of  muMut 
peons  to  protect  the  ryote  by  Mr.  Tottenham,  to 
the  removal  of  Mr.  Drummond  and  the  advent  of 
Mr.  Herschel ;  also  by  the  issue  of  the  jmrwanna 
regarding  the  sowing  of  rice,  dated  the  19th  April, 
which  belief  was  fully  confirmed  by  the  arrival  of 
Messrs.  Bell  and  Davis,  who  have  dismissed 
numbers  of  cases  for  breach  of  contract 

3408.  Can  you  mention  the  names  of  any 
zemindar  or  mahajans  who  have  especially  in- 
stigated the  ryots? — No,  I  am  not  aware  ot  any 
one  of  them  having  done  so  openly ;  but  the  meat 
apparent  instance  is  in  the  case  of  the  Joyrainpore 
small  talookdars,  who  are  residents  in  the  village 
close  to  Loknathpore. 

3409.  Do  you  not  think,  considering  the  un- 
profitableness of  indigo  to  the  ryots  and  the  hue 
rise  in  prices  of  products  and  of  labour,  that  the 
same  open  dislike  might  have  been  manifested 
in  any  year  from  any  accidental  circumstance  ? 
A  dislike  might  have  been  manifested  by  tbeffl 
in  any  other  year ;  but  it  would  not  have  been 
carried  to  such  an  extent  had  not  the  ryota  been 
under  the  belief  that  it  was  the  wish  of  Govern- 
ment that  indigo  cultivation  should  be  discon- 
tinued. , 

3410.  Have  you  experienced  any  practical  dit- 
ficulty  in  the  collection  of  rente?— Very  much 

»; 
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so  ;  I  have  been  perfectly  unable  to  summon  any 
ryots,  and  in  those  villages  in  which  they  have 
refused  their  rents  I  have  been  unable  to  collect 
my  dues.  The  general  zeinindary  management 
is  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Mcares,  and  the 
statistic*  are  included  in  Mr.  Meares'  statement. 
To  collect  these  dues  I  have  already  had  re- 
course to  the  courts;  but  owing  to  the  immense 
amount  of  work  which  has  been  in  the  collectors 
hands  as  magistrate,  until  the  last  week  or  two, 
I  have  been  unable  to  get  decrees.  I  have 
brought  suits  both  against  ryots  who  have  simply 
refused  rent,  not  being  cultivators  of  indigo,  and 
against  indigo  ryots ;  I  have  now  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  work  will  proceed  more  speedily. 

3411.  Had  you  reason  to  believe  that  just 
before  the  parwanna  of  19th  April  was  issued, 
your  ryots  would  come  in  and  sow,  as  usual? — 
Owing  to  the  most  judicious  order  of  Mr.  Maclean, 
a  few  days  previous  to  the  issuing  of  the  parwanna 
of  the  19th,  I  had  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  ryots  at  that  time  would  be  most  willing  to 
sow ;  this  order  would  not  have  been  issued  by 
Mr.  Maclean  unless  he  was  morally  convinced 
of  the  propriety  of  it,  and  I  believe  that  such 
was  also  the  opinion  of  the  Darogah  who  was 
there  in  charge  of  the  thanna,  and  who  was  a 
man  of  well-known  experience. 

3412.  How  many  suits  for  breach  of  contracts 
have  you  instituted  this  year,  and  with  what 
result? — I  have  not  the  exact  statistics;  but  I 
must  have  instituted  about  200  of  them,  and 
I  have  a  good  many  still  yet  to  be  instituted. 
The  result  was,  that  in  the  first  cases  I  insti- 
tuted before  Mr.  Maclean,  I  was  given  decrees 
against  the  parties  named  in  the  plaint;  since 
then,  Mr.  Maclean,  although  he  finished  all  the 
evidence  and  wrote  his  notes  on  them,  did  not 
pass  any  orders;  this  seemed  owing  to  his  fear 
of  not  acting  according  to  the  law,  caused,  no 
doubt,  by  the  orders  he  had  received ;  he  knew 
the  merit*  of  the  cases  well,  and,  I  am  sure,  was 
convinced  of  the  liability  of  the  ryots  ;  he  would 
neither,  therefore,  dismiss  the  cases  nor  pass  an 
order  in  my  favour,  but  kept  them  hanging  on 
for  weeks  and  weeks.  At  last  Messrs.  Bell  nnd 
Davidson  came  ;  these  cases  fell  into  their  hands, 
and  with  the  exception  of  one  solitary  case,  where 
the  defendant  had  acknowledged  his  liability  pre- 
viously to  Mr.  Maclean,  all  the  other  cases  were 
dismissed.  Seeing  this,  I  withdrew  from  court 
any  cases  that  were  still  pending;  other  planters 
have  done,  and  are  doing  the  same.  I  may  yet, 
however,  institute  other  suits  if  I  see  any  change 
in  the  working  of  the  law. 

3413.  Will  you  state  the  kind  of  proof  that  you 
generally  adduced  ? — 1  produced  the  factory  rewa, 
or  ryot's  account,  showing  all  the  items  charged 
against  him  last  year,  and  the  balance  against 
his  name ;  I  also  produced  the  purtunjat  of  this  year, 
showing  the  cash  advances  and  the  amount  of  land 
to  be  cultivated,  and  besides  these,  the  rokar,  or 
factory  cash  books,  showing  the  disbursement 
of  the  cash ;  I  swore  to  these  books  themselves. 
As  far  as  I  could  discover,  the  fault  brought  against 
these  books  was,  that  they  were  somewhat 
negligently  kept,  and  that  there  were  scratches 
in  some  of  the  pages.  I  produced  no  contracts 
on  stamp  paper,  as  there  were  none  ;  but  as  the 
Cash  payments  were  made  before  me,  I  thought 
it  better  to  go  on  the  facts  of  the  case.  In  one 
instance  the  objection  was  made  to  a  suit  brought 
■gainst  Panchu  Jungli ;  the  objection  was,  that 
the  man  Panchu  had  been  dead  for,  they  say, 
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eight  years,  but  he  is  represented  by  a  man  jtf.  Twedie 
named  Jungli ;  the  name  of  the  deceased  Panchu  '  Esq.  ' 
was  retained,  to  distinguish  this  Jungli  from  any 
other  .Jungli  in  the  village.  1  have  reason  to 
believe  that  there  is  auother  Jungli,  named  Jitu, 
or  some  such  name,  in  the  village  ;  I  eudeavoured 
to  explain  these  circumstances  at  the  time,  but 
with  no  success.  There  was  another  case  of  a 
man  named  Raghunath  Rai,  against  whom  we 
brought  a  suit ;  1  giving  evidence,  my  yomashta 
deposed  generally  that  on  account  of  so  many 
beegahs  Raghunath  Rai  had  received  so  many 
rupees ;  Raghunath  Rai  next  appeared,  not 
having  been  present  before,  and  denied  having 
received  the  money.  My  yomashta  was  re-ex- 
amined, and  said  at  once  that  he  would  not  swear 
that  Raghunath  Rai  had  himself  received  the 
money,  but  that  it  was  paid  to  Ardi  Rai,  a  near 
relation,  on  his  account.  There  was  a  great  noise 
and  confusion  in  the  court  at  the  time,  but  both 
myself  and  yomashta  wished  to  have  the  question 
put  to  the  defendant  on  oath,  whether  he  had 
received  the  money  through  Ardi  Rai ;  hut  this 
was  not  done.  These  cases  were  dismissed,  and 
some  17  or  18  others  at  the  same  time,  for  reasons 
I  was  unable  to  discover.  1  have  not  got  copies 
of  the  decrees. 

3414.  Incases  in  which  you  were  successful, 
had  you  any  difficulty  in  realizing  your  decrees? 
—I  cannot  "say  1  had*  much  difficulty  in  the  few 
cases  in  which  I  was  successful. 

3415.  Mr.  Sale.]  When  you  stated  that  you 
swore  to  the  books,  did  yon  mean  that  you  swore 
to  them  as  to  their  being  the  books  of  the  factory, 
or  to  the  correctness  of  the  several  items  con- 
tained in  them? — I  swore  that  they  were  the 
factory  books,  and  that  to  the  best  of  my  know- 
ledge the  items  were  correct.  The  cash  payments 
I  swore  to  having  been  correct,  as  having  been 
all  made  in  my  presence. 

3416.  Then  are  we  to  understand  that  it  has 
always  been  your  practice  at  Loknathpore  or 
elsewhere  to  sec  cash  payments  made  in  your 
presence? — I  may  say,  as  regards  indigo  advances, 
invariably  so  ;  and  as  regards  other  payments, 
such  as  for  carts,  boats,  ploughs,  &c,  to  the 
greatest  extent  that  lay  in  my  power. 

3417.  What  means  do  you  take  to  assure  your- 
self that  the  sums  you  sec  paid  to  the  ryots  are 
correctly  entered  in  the  books? — A  list  of  the 
names  and  the  amounts  of  the  cash  payment  is 
before  me  at  the  time  the  ryot  receives  his  moucy. 
The  cash  book  is  written  out  nccording  to  the  list, 
and  compared  by  me,  so  that  I  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  they  are  correct. 

3418.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that 
Mr.  Maclean's  hesitation  regarding  your  cases 
arose  from  any  difficulty  he  felt  about  the  amount 
of  damages  to'  be  given  ? — I  believe  Mr.  Maclean 
to  have  felt  great  difficulty  tin  this  punt,  as  before 
our  papers  could  be  made  out  according  to  one 
system  of  calculating  damages,  another  order  ap- 
peared, to  have  those  damages  calculated  upon 
another  principle.  I  have  had  equal  difficulty 
during  Mr.  Davidson's  time.  When  Messrs.  Bell 
and  Davidson  first  arrived,  Mr.  Forlong  and  my- 
self went  to  them,  and  they  impressed  us  most 
Btrongly  that  the  amount  of  damages  should  be 
assessed  according  to  one  fixed  principle.  After 
a  little  discussion,  this  was  arranged  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  parties ;  and  in  the  first  and  only 
instance  in  which  I  gained  a  decree  from  Mr. 
Davidson,  he  seeing  the  party  upon  whom  it  fell, 
would  have  suffered  severely"  having  given  a  large 
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M.  Tnetdk,  amount  of  indigo  in  previous  years ;  instead  of 
Esq.       awarding  rae  according  to  my  claim  of  21  rupees 
—       per  bccgali,  by  the  summary  decision  that  amount 
17  July      wa9  reduced  "to  ten. 
i860.  3419.  You  have  stated  that  you  had  claimed 

21  rupees,  on  what  principle  did  you  calculate 
your  damages? — I  beg  to  file  some  statements  to 
show  on  what  principles  these  damages  were  as- 
sessed.   [Statement*  tiled.] 

3420.  Baboo  C.  M.  Chatterjec]  Is  not  the  value 
of  stamp  paper  for  .ihattaa  debited  in  the  rokar  or 
cash  account  ? — It  is  so ;  and  to  this  I  attribute 
a  good  deal  of  the  feeling  of  the  stumps  being 
charged  to  the  ryots,  as  although  debited  in  the 
rokar,  the  full  amount  is  not  always  expended  in 
the  purchase  of  stamps. 

3421.  Did  you  pay  2(K>  rupees  to  a  Darogah  by 
the  dc>irc  of  Mr.  Meares;  if  so,  please  to  state 
the  object  you  had  in  view  in  so  doing? — Such  an 
expense  was  sanctioned.  The  object  was  to 
secure  the  Darogah's  not  behaving  unjustly  in 
any  c;use  where  the  factory  might  be  concerned. 
Such  a  course,  in  some  instances,  is  necessary  ; 
but  in  these  days,  the  standard  of  Darogahs  being 
improved,  it  is  not  so  necessary. 

3422.  If  a  poor  ryot  has  to  contend  for  his  just 
right  with  the  factory,  and  if  be  U  not  to  pay  as 
the  planters  can,  has  he  any  chance  of  success  iu 
the  Mofussil  ? — Probably  not ;  but  T  should  con- 
sider it  the  duty  of  the  planter,  in  whose  factory 
he  is  a  ryot,  to  give  him  every  kind  of  justice. 

3423.  ' Presidmt.']  Do  you' wish  to  offer  any 


statement*  regarding  the  depositions  of  two  ryot* 
of  the  Loknathpore  Concern,  Jamir  Mundal  and 
Dukhi  Sheikh,  especially  with  regard  to  answers 
1175  and  1194,  and  following  ?— With  regard  to 
1175,  the  cutting  of  the  bamboos  is  said  to  have 
taken  place  last  season ;  I  was  not  there  at  the 
time.  For  some  time  last  year,  owing  to  the  ilU 
ncss  and  death  of  Mr.  F.  MacLagan,  there  wa*  no 
European  there;  the  greater  part  of  the  work 
devolved  ujion  the  head  gomashta,  who  was  a 
Joyrampore  man.  As  to  Jamir  Mundal  not  going 
to  the  factory  to  settle  his  accounts,  all  1  can  say 
is  that  1  have  got  a  decree  against  him  from  Mr. 
Davidson  ;  as  regards  Dukhi  Sheikh,  most  of  his 
complaints  refers  to  last  year,  when  1  was  not  in 
Lokiiathpore.  I  deny  keeping  lattiah,  anil  the 
burning  of  the  village  was  accidental,  as  proved 
by  the  investigation. 

3424.  Mr.  Fcrgusaon.~\  Have  you  any  plan  to 
suggest  regarding  the  verification  of  contracts 
with  the  ryots  ? — As  to  the  registration,  1  think 
the  thing  impossible  ;  but  to  secure  the  two  annas 
which  is  written  for  stamping  in  the  ryot's  name, 
being  expended  for  that  purpose,  that  hath-chittit 
on  stamp  paper  should  be  issued  by  Government 
in  a  duplicate  printed  form.  That  these  hath- 
ehittis  should  be  signed  by  two  European  wit- 
nesses at  the  time  of  the  advances  being  made  to 
the  ryot.  One  half  of  the  hath-chittit  to  remain 
with  him,  and  the  other  with  the  factory.  I  will 
put  in  a  detailed  form  rogardiug  it,  with  parti- 
culars mentioned. 


George  Richard  Clarke,  Esq.,  Manager  of  the  Khalbolia  Concern,  District  Xuddca,  called  in; 

and  Examined  on  oath. 


G'  R-  3425.  President.!  Wil-i.  you  state   in  what 

Clarke,  Esq.  ot|,er  tnstriot.<*  and  concerns  you  have  had  cx- 
—        perienec? — In  Jessoro,  in  the  Rainnuggur  con- 
cern ;  in  Shnhbad,  in  the  Maharajgnngo  concern; 
in  Kishnagur,  iu  the  Mulnath,  Katgarra,  and 
Khalbolia  concerns. 

3426.  Do  you  wish  to  file  your  answers  to  the 
Commission's  Circular,  as  part  of  your  evidence  ? 
— I  do. 

3427.  You  have  14,000  beegahs  of  ryortt  culti- 
vation divided  amongst  4,971  ryots ;  what  pro- 
portion of  this  have  you  sown  this  year  ?—  Ten 
thousand. 

3428.  Will  you  state  the  cause  of  this  inability 
to  complete  the  sowings,  and  the  general  feeling 
of  the  ryots  this  year? — The  ryots  of  the  Khalbo- 
lia concern  were  perfectly  quiet  and  showed  no 
disposition  to  quarrel  with  the  factory,  up  to  the 
middle  of  March  ;  but  about  this  time  the  Joyram- 
pore ryots  began  spreading  themselves  over  the 
district,  inciting  other  rvots  to  break  their  con- 
tracts, and  in  fact  to  follow  in  the  same  wake  as 
themselves.  This  system  of  evil  advice  was  very 
largely  hacked  and  encouraged  by  a  man  named 
Brindabuu  Chundcr  Sircar,  au  old  opponent  of 
the  Khalbolia  concern. 

3429.  Did  you  apply  either  to  the  police  or  the 
magistracy  in  this  difficulty,  and  with  what  suc- 
cess ?—  My  first  interview  with  Mr.  Hcrschcl  was 
at  Dnmurhudn,  where  I  talked  the  matter  over 
with  him.  He  remarked  at  the  time,  "  as  your 
ryots  have  remained  so  quiet  up  to  this  date,  I 
sec  no  reason  why  they  should  break  out  now. 
I  therefore  will  give  you  every  assistance  within 
my  power."  On  the  following  day  he  accom- 
panied me  to  a  village  called  Mudra,  and  there 
sjioke  to  the  ryot*,  advising  them  to  sow  their 


indigo  as  usual.  They  accepted  his  advice,  and 
did  so.  But  othor  villages,  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  Bogla  factory,  steadfastly  refused  to  ww 
indigo  as  usual.  I  tried  every  mild  means  to 
induce  them  to  do  so,  but  failed. 

3430.  Then,  on  the  whole,  have  you  received 
a  fair  share  of  support  from  the  magistrate  and 
from  his  police? — I  have.  I  luive  nothing  to 
complain  of  with  regard  to  the  police. 

3431.  Can  you  mention  the  names  of  any  of 
the  Joyrampore  ryots,  and  did  you  endeavour  u> 
oppose  their  proceedings? — I  cannot  mention 
their  names,  but  1  used  every  lawful  mean*  to 
arrest  every  one.  I  heard  that  was  withiu  nay 
line,  but  as  they  took  up  their  residence  in  dis- 
affected villages,  it  was  too  difficult  a  task  to  ac- 
complish. 

3432.  Then,  do  you  ascribe  your  inability  to 
complete  your  sowings  chiefly  to  the  instigating 
of  the  Jovramporc  ryots,  to  the  influence  of  Brin- 
dabun  Sircar,  or  to  any  other  cause? — I  do. 
Brindabun  Sircar  kept  an  open  cutcherry  at  Shib- 
nibae,  aud  any  recusant  ryot  who  chose  to  quarrel 
with  the  concern  upon  any  plea  whatsoever,  could 
always  obtain  support,  both  in  money  and  advice 
from"  him.  Shibnibaa  is  about  four  miles  from 
Khalbolia. 

3433.  From  whence  do  you  derive  your  know- 
ledge as  to  the  above  course  taken  by  Brindabon 
Sircar? — From  my  servants,  my  ryots,  and  ah* 
from  his  own  ryots,  who  have  on  more  than  one 
occasion  called  upon  me  and  told  rae  that  they 
had  been  ordered  to  go  into  the  station  and  pn* 
in  a  petition  upon  such  and  such  a  plea. 

3434.  Mr.  FergtutoH.]  In  your  opinion,  hate 
the  panoarmas  issued  in  this  district  had  any,  *»" 
what,  effect  uj>on  the  ryots,  in  inducing  the  ryo* 
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oot  to  flow  ? — They  decidedly  have  had  an  evil 
effect ;  issued  as  they  were,  almost  contradicting 
each  other.  They  kept  the  minds  of  the  ryots 
in  an  excited,  unsettled  state.  I  would  par- 
ticularly  instance  the  pancanna  of  the  19th  April, 
because  in  the  early  part  of  that  month,  Mr. 
Maclean  told  me  that  the  Joyraiupore  ryot* 
evinced  a  decided  dist>osition  to  settle  with  the 
factory,  hut  after  the  issue  of  that  parwanna  they 
turned  right  round,  and  were,  if  anything,  more 
opposed  to  the  factory  than  ever. 

3435.  President.]  Had  you  any  cases  for  hreach 
of  contract  this  year,  and  if  so,  what  was  their 
result? — I  have  "complained  against  about  250 
ryots;  in  some  instances  several  ryots  were  in- 
cluded in  one  plaint.  I  obtained  decrees  in 
almost  every  instance.  The  few  cases  I  lost 
were  owing  to  an  informality  in  the  entries  in 
the  books.  1  ndigo  planters  have  hitherto  worked 
80  completely  with  the  good  will  of  the  ryot*, 
that  a  certain  laxitv  of  system  had  crept  into  the 
form  of  keeping  the  accounts,  which  would  not 
bear  the  severe  test  of  a  civil  suit,  but  for  all 
ordinary  purposes  of  record,  were  amply  sufficient 
for  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties.    I  did  not 

Cduce    kubulyats,  but  relied  on  the  factory 
ks,  and  the  cash  advances  made  in  the  presence 
of  an  European. 

3436.  Were  your  cases  decided  by  the  principal 
suddar  ameens,  or  by  the  magistrate? — Hy  the 
magistrate.  1  have  cases  now  pending  before  the 
suddcr  aincen  ;  they  arc  not  decided.  1  appeared 
in  each  instance  to  swear  to  the  cash  advances  in 
the  Khalbolia  division,  and  my  assistant,  Mr. 
Harvey,  swore  for  the  other  division. 

3437.  Are  different  proofs  required  by  the 
audder  anieen  to  that  which  was  required  by  the 
magistrate  ? — They  are  in  excess  of  the  proofs 
required  by  the  magistrate ;  the  principal  suddcr 
ameens  start  numerous  small  objections,  which 
would  never  be  thought  of  by  the  magistrate. 
As  for  instance,  in  12  cases  of  mine  in  one  village, 
after  the  cases  hud  been  fully  proved,  such  as 
would  have  sufficed  for  the  magistrates,  the  prin- 
cipal suddcr  ameens  allowed  the  defendant  to 
select  a  nominee  of  their  own  to  identify  them, 
refusing  my  witness,  which  I  had  prov  ided  for  the 
purpose.  This  nominee  hud  been  an  old  servant 
of  the  factory,  and  had  left,  refusing  to  work  any 
more,  and  lived  in  an  adjoining  village. 

3438.  Are  you  aware  of  the  changes  in  the 
system  of  indigo  planting  suggested  to  the  Com- 
mission, and  referred  to  by  Mr.  Larmour,  Mr. 
Forlong,  and  others,  when  giving  their  evidence, 
for  their  opinion,  and  do  you  concur  generally  in 
the  advisability  of  such  changes  '. — 1  perfectly 
agree  in  the  minor  changes  proposed,  such  as  the 
abolition  of  stamp  charges,  carriage  of  indigo,  and 
other  little  things  of  the  same  kind,  such  as  the 
ryots  being  allowed  to  sell  any  seed  produced 
upon  their  own  lands  at  the  market  price  when- 
ever they  please ;  but  in  the  main  change,  as  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Forlong,  namclv,  of  the  payment 
of  two  rupees  per  beegali  as  advances  to  the  ryot 
under  any  circumstances,  no  balance  to  accrue 
upon  this  advance,  but  any  excess  of  product 
over  and  above  the  value  of  the  two  rupees,  to 
be  paid  in  cash  to  the  ryot :  in  the  propriety  of 
this  I  do  not  agree,  as  two  rupees  represents  12 
bundles  of  indigo,  and  this  is  rather  above  an 
average  in  the  whole  concern,  therefore  the  ryot 
being  paid  in  full,  has  no  inducement  to  pay  that 
proper  attention  to  the  cultivation  and  care  of  that 
crop  which  ho  would  have  under  the  present  system. 
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3439.  Do  you  think  it  would  not  answer  if  the 
advances  were  made  when  the  ryot  had  actually 
ploughed  the  laud  and  sown  the  indigo,  i.  e.  in 
the  month  of  March  or  April  ? — In  theory  it 
would  suit  admirably,  but  not  in  practice ;  because 
a  planter  has  no  bold  on  the  ryots  until  after 
the  advance  has  been  made,  as  was  palpably  shown 
by  Act  XI.  of  the  present  year,  that  the  sole 
claim  a  planter  possessed  against  land  or  ryot 
was  the  cash  advance. 

3440.  Mr.  Fcryusson.1  Do  not  the  G  overnment 
make  au  advance  for  the  opium  cultivation  upon 
making  the  agreement,  and  before  any  cultivation 
commences  ? — They  do,  long  before  any  cultiva- 
tion, to  enable  the  ryot  to  prepare  liis  land  for 
the  reccptiou  of  poppy  seed. 

3441.  President.']  But  would  it  not  be  prac- 
ticable to  get  the  ryot  to  sign  his  agreement  in 
December,  and  not  to  give  him  his  cash  until  he 
had  got  the  land  ready  and  sown  it  in  March  or 
April?—!  think  not,  because  the  ryot  would 
strongly  object  to  come  into  the  factory"  merely  to 
make  up  his  account,  the  state  of  which  the  majority 
of  them  know  to  four  annas  already.  Besides,  a 
rupee  is  of  more  value  to  a  ryot  in  December 
than  a  rupee  eight  annas  in  March,  because  the 
former  is  the  time  of  the  heavy  rent  collections, 
when  there  is  scarcely  any  money  circulating  in 
the  Mofussil.  The  latter*  is  a  time  of  the  year 
when  all  the  cold  weather  crops  are  being  paid 
for,  and  money  is  being  very  extensively  circu- 
lated in  the  Mofussil. 

3442.  Mr.  Feryuston.]  From  your  experience, 
do  you  consider  that  the  ryots  in  Shahabad  derive 
more  advantage  from  indigo  than  the  ryots  in 
Kishnagur,  and  have  the  former  ever  shown  any 
dislike  to  the  cultivation  of  indigo  more  than  the 
latter?  -  In  the  Maharajgunge  concern  there  wae 
very  tittle  ryotti  sown,  and  that  wholly  upon 
poppy  lands,  which  being  capable  of  irrigation,  se- 
cures a  crop  to  the  Shahabad  ryots,  which  a  Bengal 
ryot  has  no  means  of  securing.  But  in  the  neigh- 
bouring concerns,  ryotti  was  cultivated  more  exten- 
sively, and  during  my  five  years'  experience,  I 
never  heard  a  grumble  against  indigo  from  any  ryot 
in  the  district ;  and  notbiug  that  I  saw  during  all 
those  years  would  lead  me  to  sui)|>ose  that  it  was 
more  profitable  to  the  Shahabad  than  to  the  Bengal 
ryot.  This  system  is  pretty  much  the  same,  except 
that  indigo  is  occasionally  sold  by  weight,  a  bundle 
being  calculated  to  two  maunds. 

3443.  With  reference  to  the  difference,  in  the 
growth  of  plant  from  the  country  seed  sown  in 
Kishnagur,  and  the  up-country  seed  sown  in 
Shahabad,  do  you  think  that  it  would  be  prac- 
ticable to  introduce  the  practice  of  weighing  plant 
in  Kishnagur? — I  do  not, because  the  woody  por- 
tion of  the  desi  plant,  from  which  no  produce  is 
obtained,  exceeds  in  weight  the  leafy  portion  from 
which  the  dye  is  obtained ;  whereas  the  up-country 
has  a  large  quantity  of  leaf  on  a  very  delicate 
stalk  ;  besides  the  cultivation  in  Bengal  factories 
is  more  extensive  than  in  Shahabad,  and  the  delay 
in  weighing  the  plant,  would,  I  think,  materially 
interfere  with  the  manufacturing  process. 

3444.  President.]  Could  you  not  take  a  fair 
average  of  weight  of  a  number  of  bundles  ? — Of 
course  it  could  be  done,  but  the  weight  varies 
considerably  according  to  the  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, ana  Bengal  being  so  much  damper  a  cli- 
mate than  the  Upper  Provinces,  the  latent  mois- 
ture of  the  plant  would,  I  think,  far  exceed  what 
it  does  there;  and  besides,  after  10  years'  ex- 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE 


'Q.R*  perience  in  Bengal,  I  have  never  heard  very 
Clarke,  Esq.  much  ohjection  from  the  rvots  on  the  whole 

  against  the  measurement  of  the  Bengal  Com- 

17  July     pany's  concerns. 
i860.  3445.  Mr.  Sale.]  You  spoke  of  some  concerns 

in  Shahabad  in  which  ruotti  cultivation  is  carried 
on ;  do  not  the  ryots  avail  themselves  of  irriga- 
tion ? — Only  on  poppy  land,  because  there  the 
machinery  for  irrigation  already  exists,  whereas 
in  others  it  would  have  to  be  created  for  the  oc- 
casion at  a  very  large  expense,  and  it  can  only 
be  located  on  certain  spots.  A  well  must  be  con- 
siderably higher  than  the  ground  it  is  intended  to 
irrigate. 

3446.  Then  is  it  your  opinion  that  the  ryots 
generally,  if  left  to  themselves,  will  willingly  con- 
tinue to  cultivate  a  crop  so  precarious  as  indigo, 
and  requiring  ho  much  care  in  its  cultivation, 
when  the  average  value  of  crop  is  rather  less 
than  two  rupees  a  becgah  ? — I  feci  quite  certain 
that  au  ilaka  ryot  untampcrcd  with  will  always 
sow  a  small  quantity  of  indigo  in  proportion  to  his 
holding  to  please  his  zemindar,  although  he  may 
not  gain  much  profit  by  it.  Such  is  the  feudal 
feeling  of  a  ryot  towards  his  zemindar,  that  I  am 
eure  if  left  to  themselves  the  ryots  will  return  to 
the  old  good  understanding  which  has  existed  be- 
tween them  and  the  factory  for  near  a  century. 
A  zemindar  stands  towards  a  ryot  in  place  of  law 
and  government ;  he,  in  fact,  is  the  only  visible 
and  tangible  power  with  which  the  ryot  in  his 
ordinary  daily  business  daily  comes  in  contact ; 
it  is  therefore  well  worth  his  while  to  sow  a  few 
beegahs  of  any  crop  to  please  his  zemindar,  al- 
though it  may"  not  be  immediately  profitable  to 
him. 

3447.  President.]  Have  you  found  any  prac- 
tical inconvenience  from  any  part  of  Act  X.  of 
1859  ? — I  don't  tbink  Act  X.  has  properly  come 
into  play  in  the  district ;  I  myself  have  never 
had  occasion  to  use  it  up  to  date,  but  I  think  that 
the  broad  principles  of  the  Act  are  opposed  to  the 
institutions  of  the  country  ;  it  is  an  European 
law  introduced  into  an  Asiatic  country,  especially 
section  II.,  which  abrogates  Regulation  XXXV., 
of  1795,  which  was  passed  to  enable  the  zemindar 
to  collect  his  rents  with  the  like  promptitude 
that  the  Government  binds  him  to  pay  them. 
The  ryots  of  Bengal,  as  a  mass,  are  poor,  and  not 
50  per  cent,  of  them  can  pay  these  from  their 
resources  ;  it  is  therefore  indispensably  necessary 
that  a  zemindar  should  possess  a  certain  power 
to  coerce  a  ryot,  in  order  to  oblige  him  to  procure 
that  rent  from  any  place  he  may  think  proper 
from  his  inahajan  or  otherwise.  Without  this 
power  of  external  pressure  a  poor  ryot  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  pay  up  with  that  promptitude 
which  is  necessary,'  seeing  that  a  delay  of  a  few 
hours  in  the  payment  of  the  suddcr  rents  of  the 
estates  will  endanger  the  possession  of  the  pro- 
perty. 

3448.  Are  you  aware  that  the  power  abrogated 
by  section  XI.  used  to  be  occasionally  much 
abused ;  how  would  you  propose  to  prevent  that 
abuse  ? — I  believe  the  power  spoken  of  has  been 
often  abused  by  unscrupulous  zemindars  and 
others,  like  any  other  power.  I  sec  no  possi- 
bility of  passing  laws  which,  as  a  whole,  would 
suit  individual  characters. 

3449.  Mr.  Fergusxon.]  Are  you  now  expe- 
riencing difficulty  in  procuring  coolies  and  car- 


riage for  your  manufacturing,  and  do  you  anti- 
cipate  difficulties  in  the  arrangements  for  the  cub 
tivation  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  do  you  think 
that  a  summary  law  to  compel  fulfilment  of  future 
voluntary  contracts  by  jwnaltieB  will  be  ncce*- 
eary  ? — I  have  experienced  slight  difficulty  in 
procuring  coolies,  to  whom  I  have  had  to  pay 
higher  salaries  than  we  used  to  pay  before.  I  am 
now  paying  them  four  rupees  a  month.  In  one 
or  two  instances  I  experienced  annoyance  from 
petty  talookdars,  owners  of  single  villages,  who 
set  the  coolies  up  not  to  work  for  the  factory.  I 
do  not  anticipate  much  difficulty  in  making  my 
indigo  contracts  in  my  ilaka  villages  next  year, 
provided  there  are  no  more  parwannas  issued,  and 
that  the  ryots  are  really  and  truly  left  to  them- 
selves.without  any  extraneous  evil  influence  being 
brought  to  bear  upon  them  ;  but  at  the  same  time 
I  consider  a  summary  criminal  law  for  breach  of 
contract  indispensably  necessary,  and  an  equal 
boon  to  both  planter  and  ryot,"  as  it  would  at 
once  put  it  out  of  the  ryot's  head  that  he  had 
any  chance  of  evading  a  just  contract  with  im- 
punity. 

3450.  President.^  Would  it  not  tend  to  make 
the  ryot  more  willing  to  sow  if  the  indigo  beegah 
were  not  larger  than  the  Government  beegah,  or 
at  least  not  larger  than  the  local  zemindary  bee- 
gah ? — I  don't  think  any  great  objectiou  can  be 
raised  to  the  size  of  the  indigo  becgah.  There 
are  few  things  in  Bengal  that  vary  so  much  as 
weights  and  measures.  Were  we  to  take  the  per- 
gunuah  beegah  it  would  be  exceedingly  incon- 
venient to  us,  as  the  area  of  the  becgah  varies  in 
each  pergunnah,  whereas  an  indigo  factory  lias 
often  lands  in  three  or  four  pergunnahs,  which 
would  necessitate  as  many  standards  as  there  are 
pergunnahs.  Twenty -one  thousand  five  hundred 
and  eleven  square  feet  is  the  current  indigo  bee- 
gah of  the  Nuddca  district.  It  has  been  recom- 
mended to  adopt  the  Government  standard  of 
14,400  square  feet,  but  I  thiuk  it  would  end  in 
a  year  or  two  by  the  ryot  sowing  as  many  more 
Government  beegahs  as  would  be  required  to 
raise  the  general  cultivation  to  the  indigo  bee- 
gah. Any  difference  in  produce  from  the  smaller 
area  of  the  land  would  certainly  fall  upon  the 
ryot. 

3451.  Mr.  Sale.]  But  is  not  the  ryot's  com- 

Slaint  in  part  this,  that  he  pays  rent  at  one  stan- 
ard,  and  cultivates  indigo  at  another  ? — Of  course 
it  is,  and  if  he  buys  rice  in  one  bazar  he  will 
buy  it  nt  one  standard  ;  if  he  has  to  sell  it  in  ano- 
ther bazar  he  might  have  to  sell  it  at  a  diftcreut 
standard. 

3452.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  Do  you  fiud  that  the 
objection  to  appearing  in  courts,  and  having  to 
take  oaths,  interferes  with  your  employment  of 
a  class  of  more  respectable  natives  ? — In  the 
middle  class  of  servants  it  decidedly  does.  Our 
higher  servants  are  seldom,  if  ever,  called  upon 
to  give  their  oaths,  but  the  class  below  them  have 
often  been  known  to  give  up  their  situation  and 
sit  idle  in  their  houses,  rather  than  remain  in  an 
employment  with  the  chance  of  being  obliged  to 
appear  in  court  and  take  an  oath.  The  same  in- 
dividual, if  allowed  to  give  his  evidence  upon  a 
simple  affirmation,  which  would  be  equally  as 
binding  upon  him,  would  state  the  truth  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge  without  the  slightest 
hesitation. 
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Grihish  Chi'Ndeb  Bose,  First-Class  Darogah  of  the  Kotwalli  Thnnnah  of  Zilla  Xuddea 

called  in  ;  and  Examined  ou  oath. 


3453.  Baboo  C.  M.  Chatterjee.]  What  oppor- 
tunities have  you  had  of  seeing  the  working  of 
the  indigo  system,  and  where  have  you  been 
appointed  during  the  last  year? — I  have  been  a 
police  darogah  since  September  1855  in  this  dis- 
trict, and  have  done  service  in  almost  all  indigo 
thannahs ;  I  have  had  daily  intercourse  with  in- 
digo ryots,  and  intimacv  and  acquaintance  with 
the  amla  of  almost  all  the  factories',  and  most  of 
the  European  planters  in  the  district.  My  su- 
periors, the  magistrate*  of  Xuddea,  have  en- 
trusted me  witb  the  Mofussil  investigations, 
since  the  last  six  years,  of  all  intricate  and  heavy 
police  cases,  whether  connected  with  zemindars 
or  planters  in  this  district.  During  a  portion  of 
last  year  I  was  in  Thannab  Hanskali,  then  at 
Kotwali,  and  then,  during  the  indigo  crisis,  in 
Dainurhuda  and  Hardi.  I  have  returned  to  the 
Kotwali  only  15  days  ago. 

3454.  To  what  cause  do  you  attribute  the  pre- 
sent dislike  of  the  ryots  to  indigo,  and  since  wlicn 
has  there  been  a  disposition  to  resist  the  planters 
existing  in  the  district,  or  in  any  other  part  of 
the  country  ?— In  my  knowledge  this  dislike  has 
been  existing  among  the  ryots  for  a  long  time, 
i.  e.  more  than  five  years.  The  cause  is,  that 
indigo  is  not  profitable  to  the  ryots,  and  they  are 
not  noted  as  free  agents  in  the'  transactione'with 
planters. 

3455.  Mr.  Sale.']  In  what  particular  parts  of 
the  district  have  you  seen  the  dislike  openly 
manifested  during  the  last  five  years? — Openly 
in  Thanna  Hanskali  during  the  last  two  years, 
but  generally  all  over  the  district,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  factories  on  the  banks  of  the  Bhagi- 
rutti,  such  as  Mr.  Savi's  and  Mr.  DomlmPs, 
because  their  cultivation  is  chiefly  nij-abud,  and 
on  rhnr  lands. 

345G.  Baboo  C.  M.  ChntterjrcJ  As  a  police 
officer,  what  number  of  cases  of  aftravs,  arson, 

C hinder  of  villages,  and  kidnapping  kavc  you 
ad  to  investigate  during  the  last  three  years  ? — 
I  cannot  really  tell  the  number  of  them,  but  I 
can  enumerate  some  of  them.  There  was  an 
affrav  between  the  people  of  Mr.  Gow  Smith,  of 
tbe  Ruttoiqiorc  factory,  belonging  to  Mr.  Hills, 
and  the  talookdars  of  Shostia,  for  the  village  of 
Haidipore.  In  this  case  the  planters  were  the 
aggressors,  according  to  my  report,  but  the  magis- 
trate punished  both  sides ;  also  the  village  of 
Hanskali  Govindpore  was  plundered  by  Mr. 
White's  men  ;  in  this  case  Mr.  White  was"  fined, 
I  think,  300  rupees,  and  bis  men  were  imprisoned, 
I  think,  for  six  months.  As  also  Mr.  Tripp's 
well  known  cases,  who  was  tried  and  punished  ; 
as  also  the  plunder  of  houses  in  Pora  Gatchia ; 
an  assault  on  the  Naib  Darogah  of  Thanna  Hurra, 
by  Mr.  White's  men,  in  a  village  close  to  the 
Bansberria  Factory.  In  this  case  one  of  Mr. 
White's  men  was  "imprisoned,  but  was  released 
on  appeal.  Then  there  is  another  case  of  assault 
on  the  police  by  the  Khalbolia  factory  servants, 
when  they  went  to  arrest  some  men  who  bad  un- 
lawfully assembled.  This  was  near  Kissengunge. 
There  was  also  the  abduction  of  some  cattle  in 
Xowada  Kumarpore,  by  the  people  of  the  Bajin- 
ghat  Factory.  In  another  instance,  there  was  a 
case  of  abduction  of  cattle,  with  homicide,  by 
the  gomathta  of  the  Chittrosal  Factory.  In  this 
last  case,  the  principal  defendant  was  imprisoned 
72-1. 


for  five  years.   I  also  investigated  the  cattle  abduc-  a  r  - 
tion  case  alluded  to  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Schurr  in       U  *°'e' 
his  evidence.   

3457.  Judging  from  the  number  of  cases  you  ,7fliU,J 
had  to  investigate  between  planter  and  rvota 

or  zemindars,  to  what  partv  do  you  attach  "the 
most  criminality  ?-~Certainfy  to  the  factory. 

3458.  As  a  police  officer,  did  you  ever  meet 
with  any  opposition  from  the  factory  in  investi- 
gating cases  on  the  spot,  or  did  vou  "receive  any 
assistance  from  them  ?—  Both,  in  cases  in  which 
planters  were  defendants,  they  alwavs  took  care 
to  obstruct  enquiry  into  the  truth,  "in  one  case 
particularly,  (me  of  suspicious  death,  in  which 
neither  the  factory  servants  nor  the  planter  him- 
self was  concerned,  I  met  with  great  opposition 
from  the  Khalbolia  and  Dowlutgunge  factory 
servants,  because,  as  I  afterwards  understood, 
the  defendants  in  this  case  bad  bribed  the  factory 
servants  to  screen  them.  The  superintendent  of 
the  factory,  Mr.  Roberts,  tried  his  best  to  co- 
operate with  me  in  finding  out  the  particulars 
of  the  case,  but  his  umla  neutralized  bis  efforts. 
Mr.  Tripp,  in  the  abduction  case  before  alluded 
to,  said  he  would  use  twelve  loaded  barrels  before 
be  would  allow  a  police  officer  to  come  iuto  hi* 
house.  He  allowed  me,  however,  to  go  into  one 
of  bis  rooms  aud  speak  to  him,  but  did  not  allow 
any  search  to  be  made. 

3459.  Mr.  Frrgusson.']  How  fur  is  Bansbcrria 
from  the  Sudtlcr  station,  and  from  its  nearness, 
must  not  every  offence  committed  by  Mr.  White 
and  his  servants  become  readily  known  ? — Bans- 
berria  is  about  six  miles  from  this  place,  but  it  is 
under  the  Hanskali  Thanna,  winch  is  also  six 
miles  from  Bansbcrria.  Every  occurrence  that 
takes  place  at  Bansbcrria  comes  to  tbe  notice  of 
the  magistrate  through  the  darogah  of  Hanskali. 

3460.  Did  not  Mr.  White  lose  the  ijtiru  of 
Govindpore  Hanskali,  about  the  time  you  men- 
tion, and  were  uot  the  ryots  consequently  enabled 
to  evade  their  engagements  to  sow  indigo,  and 
had  Mr.  White  any  other  remedy  than  a  civil 
suit  ? — I  am  not  aware  whether  Mr.  White  has 
lost  the  ijnra,  but  about  the  time  mentioned,  I 
understood  that  he  had  some  sort  of  interest  in 
the  village,  for  when  .Mr.  Tottenham  went  to 
satisfy  himself  with  his  own  eyes,  as  to  the  truth 
of  the  Govindpore  plunder  case,  I  remember  to 
have  heard  Mr.  William  White  ask  Mr.  Totten- 
ham to  permit  him  to  have  some  mutldud  burkun- 
dazes,  on  the  pica  that  Mr.  White's  men  could 
not  realise  rents  from  the  ryots.  Mr.  Tottenham 
did  not  grant  this  request  then. 

3461.  President']  During  the  recent  crisis, 
what  has  been  the  conduct  of  the  police  in 
general  ;  some  of  the  planters  have  charged 
them  with  partiality  and  corruption;  have  you 
anything  to  state  on  that  point? — The  village 
chowkidars  certainly  sided  with  the  ryots,  but 
the  regular  police  did  not,  beyond  giving  due  and 
legal  protection  to  both  parties. 

3462.  Were  not  every  legitimate  means  taken 
by  the  authorities  to  induce  the  ryots  to  sow, 
pointing  out  to  them  the  consequences  of  re- 
fusal ?— Yes,  not  only  the  magistrates,  but  all 
the  police,  as  far  as  my  observation  went,  followed 
strictly  the  example  of  the  magistrate  in  advising 
the  ryots  to  sow  indigo.  So  much  so,  that  I 
believe  it  was  the  conviction  of  the  ryots  al  the 
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C  Bote,  time  that  the  sympathy  of  the  police  was  all  on 

  behalf  of  the  planter?.    I  myself  brought  round 

7  July      by  conciliation  a  number  of  village.-*  for  Mr. 
i860.       Forlong,  and  tried  my  beat  with  the  Alukdia 
ryots  of  the  Pcerpore  concern. 

3463.  Mr.  Fergusson.~\  Was  not  the  erroneous 
copy  of  Mr.  Hcrschel's  parwanna  of  19th  April, 
addressed  to  you  ;  and,  notwithstanding  its  mani- 
fest discrepancy,  did  you  not  hurry  out  to  make 
it  public,  in  the  sense  unfavourable  to  the 
planter*  ? — Yes,  the  pancanna  was  directed  to 
me  as  darogah  of  Damurhuda,  but  the  parwanna 
itself  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  circumstance  of 
my  issuing  a  countermand  of  Mr.  Maclean's  order 
of  the  17th.  On  the  17th,  Mr.  Maclean  issued 
his  parwanna  prohibiting  rice  being  sown  on  such 
lauds  as  were  pointed  out  by  the  factory  as 
indigo  lands.  In  order  to  execute  that  parwanna 
properly,  I  went  the  round  of  nearly  all  Mr. 
Mcarcs's  factories  iu  Thanna  Damurhuda.  The 
factory  gomashta  claimed  all  the  village  early 
rice  lands  belonging  to  their  respective  factories, 
and  not  being  empowered  with  discretionary 
powers,  I  was  obliged  to  prohibit  the  cultivation 
of  early  rice  at  once.  W  hen  I  returned  to  Mr. 
Maclean,  I  believe  on  the  morning  of  the  20th, 
he  told  me  that  he  had  been  ordered  by  Mr. 
Herschel  to  withdraw  his  order  of  the  17th.  He 
told  me  to  send  for  the  sbcristadar  to  write  out 
A  parwanna  to  that  effect,  and  in  consequence  of 
that  order  from  Mr.  Maclean,  I  issued  that 
honhum-nama. 

3464.  Baboo  C.  M.  Chatterjee.l  It  is  stated  by 
some  of  the  planters  that  Mr.  Maclean's  parwanna 
of  the  17th  April  would  have  conciliated  the 
ryots,  but  for  Air.  Hcrschcl's  parwanna  of  the 
19th? — It  was  the  general  belief  of  course  at 
the  time,  but  I  saw  no  signs  of  the  ryots  coming 
round.  No  ryot  ever  asked  rac  during  the  two 
davs  that  I  published  that  parwanna,  to  use  my 
influence  in  bringing  about  an  amicable  settle- 
ment with  the  planters. 

3465.  Do  you  know  of  any  police  officer  being 
dismissed,  suspended,  or  transferred  for  not  siding 
with  the  planters  or  ryots  within  the  last  five 
years? — During  the  hist  crisis,  Kailas  Chunder, 
darogah  of  Thanna  Damurhuda,  was  transferred 

.  to  Thanna  Hardi.  I  understood  it  was  on  account 
of  his  not  having  exerted  himself  in  some  cases 
connected  with  Mr.  Mearcs'a  concern. 


3466.  President.]  Do  you  think  that  next  year 
the  rvota  will  come  round  ? — No,  I  do  not  think 
so ;  1  think  that  as  soon  as  they  have  cut  the 
plant,  they  will  petition  the  magistrate  that  they 
will  take  no  more  advances.  I  know  that  the 
ryots  have  stated  that  the  late  Act  was  passed  nn 
the  plea  that  they  have  taken  advances.  Next 
year  thev  will,  however,  act  in  such  a  manner 
that  neither  the  Government  nor  the  planters 
will  have  any  hold  on  them. 

3467.  Mr.  Sale.~\  You  stated  that  the  ryot* 
were  not  treated  as  free  agents,  will  you  be  good 
enough  to  state  what  you  mean  by  that?— The 
planters  do  just  as  they  like  with  the  ryoti. 
The  ryots  have  no  voice  in  their  transactions 
with  the  planters ;  and  it  is  my  belief  that  the 
universal  cry  which  had  been  set  up  by  the 
rvots  against  the  factory  is  not  without  founda- 
tion. 

3468.  Mr.  Fergnsson."]  Had  they  not  always 
had  as  much  voice  before  as  they  have  now,  or  m 
what  is  the  difference  ? — I  cannot  speak  of  former 
years  ;  my  experience  extends  so  far  as  1  have 
been  Darogah  of  this  district. 

3469.  BalxH)  C.  M.  C/uUterjee.J  A  ryot  hu 
stated  in  his  evidence  that  some  of  the  planters 
have  a  kind  of  leather  with  which  they  neat  the 
ryots,  have  you  ever  seen  such  instruments?— 
Yes  ;  1  beg  to  produce  one  which  I  procured  at 
the  Joyrauipore  factory  lately.  I  saw  similar 
instruments  at  Katchikatta  and  L/oknathpore, 
hanging  up  before  the  naiV*  cutcherry,  hut  I 
could  not  capture  them. 

3470.  What  is  the  general  character  of  the 
dewan*,  gomashtas,  and  amins,  and  other  officials 
of  the  factory  ? — With  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Savi's  gomashta,  Tinkaori  Haldar,  and  Mr.  Fur- 
long's nttib,  H orris  Mookerjec,  I  have  not  a  high 
opinion  of  the  class,  nor  is  a  high  opinion  gene- 
rally entertained  about  them. 

3471.  Will  you  state  the  general  character  of 
the  police  of  this  district,  including  all  grades: 
darogahs,  nuib  durogahs,  mohurrirs,  jemndar*,  and 
burkwidazes?  —  The  btirkundazcs  are  all  corrupt, 
so  arc  the  jemadars.  I  know  of  some  naib  dar> 
gahswhn  arc  very  honest;  and  out  of  l6d<irog>  fu 
in  this  district,  there  arc  only  six  who  do  not  take 
bribes,  and  would  not  take  it  under  any  circum- 
stances. 


Sbi  Haki  Km,  residence  Chuudipore,  Thanna  Damurhuda,  not  far  from  the  Factories  of 
Nischindiporc,  Loknnthpore,  and  Khalbolia,  called  in  ;  and  Examined  on  oath. 


.H.Rai.       3472.  President.'}  Yon  have  some  estates  in 

  .      this  part  of  the  country,  have  you  ever  given  any 

putnis  and  ijuras  to  planters? — I  have  seven 
villages  which  pay  revenue  of  1,001  rupees.  I 
have  also  putnis  of  not  more  than  2,o00  rupees. 
I  have  given  a  lease  of  a  dur-jwtni  to  the  Nis- 
chindipore  factory,  and  also  given  an  ijara  of  a 
colleetory  talook  in  Kapasdungn  to  the  same 
factory.  The  Khalbolia  concern  had  a  lease  of 
DUii-Mudna  from  the  raja.  This  I  got  the  putni 
of  two  years  ago  from  the  raja.  Mr.  Larmour  in 
the  station  here  tried  to  deter  me  from  taking  the 
putni,  asking  me  if  I  had  not  heard  how  he  had 
put  down  Prau  Kisto  Pal,  of  Latoodaha  and  the 
Goatolli  village,  in  the  Halda  pergunna,  Katgarra 
concern.  I  however  was  not  deterred,  and  got 
the  putni.  I  have  not  got  actual  possession,  but 
I  have  received  the  rents  from  the  ijaradar,  Mr. 
Roberts.  Mr.  Clarke,  the  present  manager,  haa 
also  paid  me  some  instalments.    The  lease  has 


still  three  years  to  run.  Also  I  had  pnnhascdat 
a  decree  in  execution  of  a  civil  court,  an  eight- 
anna  share  of  Dihi-Shunkurchunder,  and  got  pos- 
session. On  sending  people  to  collect  rents,  they 
were  told  to  give  the  lease  to  the  factory,  because 
they  had  ryots  who  grew  indigo  thereon.  I  wrote 
to  Mr.  Mcarcs  about  this ;  he  insisted  on  having 
an  ijura.  No  formal  document*  were  exchanged. 
I  got  a  kabidyat  from  his  naib,  and  now  Air. 
Meares  has  been  dispossessed  by  the  former  pro- 
prietor, but  I  have  sued  him  under  Act  X.,  and 
got  my  rights. 

3473.  Have  you  any  substantial  objections  to 
giving  leases  or  putnis  to  factories? — I  atu  a 
zemindar  of  moderate  substance.  I  like  to  keep 
a  few  ryots  and  my  property  in  my  own  hawk 
I  have  no  objections  myself,  but  I  don't  like 
indigo,  as  it  is  bad  for  my  ryots  on  account  of  the 
general  oppression. 

3474.  With  exceptions  to  the  instances  1 
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tioned,  have  you  had  any  disputes  with  planters  ? 
— Ten  years  ago  I  had  a  dispute  with  the  Lok- 
nathpore  concern,  who  wanted  a  lease  of  it.  Some 
cattle  and  men  were  carried  off.  I  persisted,  and 
did  not  give  the  lease,  and  influence  wns  used 
over  Noukaori  Sandial,  the  dewan  of  the  factory, 
in  my  favour. 

3475.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  Do  you  live  on  your 
zemindary,  and  are  you  on  friendly  terms  with 
Mr.  Forlong? — Yes;  and  I  am  on  friendly  ten  sis 
with  Mr.  Furlong.  But  there  is  a  coolness  be- 
tween myself  and  the  manager  of  Khalbolia,  and 
I  don't  think  the  manager  of  Loknathporc  likes 
me,  because  he  lias  had  to  sue  my  ryots  for  breach 
of  contract. 

3476.  J'reiiilent.l  "Were  you  over  applied  to  on 
the  part  of  the  factory,  to  use  your  influence  with 
your  ryots  to  induce  them  to  "sow  ? — Yes,  1  was 
applied  to  by  Kali  Sandial,  naib  of  Loknathpore, 
to  persuade  the  ryots  of  Basto  to  sow,  and  I  went 
to  the  village  and  used  all  my  influence,  pointing 
out  the  heavy  penalties ;  they  said  they  would 
sow  if  the  arrangement  was  assimilated  to  that  of 
Dauli  and  Chundiporc,  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  Forlong  ;  that  is,  three-fourths  of  land  under 
advances  should  be  cultivated,  and  one-fourth 
given  up ;  and  that  the  standard  of  measurement 
should  be  the  zemindary  bc-cgah,  which  is  less 
than  that  of  indigo.  But  as  the  factory  people 
never  came  to  the  village,  the  matter  was  dropt, 
and  the  suit  against  that  village  has  been  with- 
drawn. 

3477.  Mr.  Ferguuon']  Are  you  not  a  mahajan, 
and  lend  money  and  rice,  and  has  Mr.  Forlong 
ever  interfered  with  such  operations  ? — Mr.  For- 
long has  not,  but  his  umla  nave  ;  but  on  makiug 
it  known  to  him,  I  have  always  got  redress.  But 
Mr.  Roberts,  of  Khalbolia,  has  interfered.  I  got 
a  decree  against  one  Selim  Biswas  for  nearly  300 
rupees  on  a  bond,  and  had  attached  his  property 
and  arrested  him.  Mr.  Roberts  was  very  angry, 
because  I  took  hold  of  one  of  his  indigo  ryots, 
and  laid  hold  of  the  gomashta  who  looks  after  my 


mercantile  business,  and  put  him  into  the  f>;odown.   £  ^  ^for. 
I  did  not  complain,  but  I  got  a  letter  of  rccotn-     '  * 
mendation  from  Mr.  Forlong,  and  got  him  re- 
leased.   Ho  was  eoufincd  two  days.  ll*t£} 

3478.  Baboo  C.  M.  C/tatterjee.)  What  do  you        1  b°' 
tliink  will  be  the  course  taken  by  the  ryots  in  the 
ensuing  season  in  the  matter  of  indigo? — Judg- 
ing from  the  present  feeling  of  the  ryots  around 

me,  seven-eighths  of  the  ryots  will  not  take 
ad\  auces  for  next  year. 

3479.  If  a  new  arrangement  should  be  entered 
into,  by  which  the  ryot  will  not  have  to  pay  for 
stamp,  seed,  or  carting,  and  if  he  shall  get  a 
liberal  price  without  deduction  from  the  am/a,  or 
oppression,  do  you  think  they  will  consent  to 
sow  ? — Sonic  of  the  ryots  have  told  me  that  even 
if  this  were  done,  things  would  get  round  to  the 
old  custom  in  time. 

3480.  Mr.  FergitMon.]  Do  not  you  lose  money 
every  year  by  the  ryots  not  paying  up  their 
debts  ? — Yes,  some  of  the  ryots  don't  pay  up,  and 
some  abandon  their  houses  and  run  away  ;  some- 
times they  take  away  part  of  their  crops. 

3481.  What  rate  of  interest  do  you  charge  on 
loans,  money,  and  in  kind? — On  rice,  25  to  50 
per  cent.  ;  and  those  who  take  rice  and  also 
money,  pay  two  pice  on  the  rupee  a  month  ;  and 
those  who  come  only  for  money,  have  to  give  two 
rupees  on  the  hundred  per  month,  or  24  per  cent, 
per  year. 

3482.  President.^  Is  it  not  the  case-  that  when 
the  ryot  borrows  from  you  in  kind,  the  bazar 
rates  are  very  high,  and  when  he  nays  you  they 
arc  lower,  owing  to  the  influx  of  fresh  grain? — 
Yes.  There  may  be  a  difference  of  four  annas  in 
the  rupee  owing  to  this  cause. 

3483.  Uaboo  C.  M.  Clutttcrjee.]  If  a  ryot  is 
allowed  to  cultivate  all  his  lands  with  rice  and 
other  crops  of  his  own  liking,  such  as  oil  seeds, 
chillies,  long  pepper,  sugar-cane,  &c.  &c,  would 
he  not  be  able  to  pay  oft  his  mahajan  s  debt  in  a 
year  or  two? — I  think  he  might. 

[Commission  adjourned  at  6.30  p.m. 


Wednesday,  \&th  July  1860. 

PBESENT : 

W.  S.  Setox-Kabb,  Esq.,  c.  s.,  President. 
Members: — W.  F.  Fergusson,  Esq. ;  Reverend  J.  Sale;  Baboo  Chunder  Mohun  Chattcrjee. 


Daniel  James  McNeile,  Esq.,  Joint  Magistrate  and  Deputy  Collector  in  charge  of  the  Sub- 
division of  Bongong,  called  in  ;  and  Examined  on  oath. 

3484.  President.]    Will  you  state  at  what  have  had  no  complaint  connected  with  indigo       D.  J. 
time  you  took  charge  of  the    Subdivision  of  brought  in  ray  court  against,  or  by  any  of  the  M'Nede, 
Bongong  ;  and  what  was  then,  and  has  since  ryots  cultivating  for  the  Mulnath  concern.    The  Ewl- 
been,  the  feeling  of  the  ryots  as  regards  the  first  disturbance  took  place  in  a  set  of  villages 
cultivation  of  indigo  ? — I  took  charge  of  the  sub-  close  to  the  Hilsamari  Factory,  about  six  miles  iBJuly 
division  of  Bongong  in  the  last  week  of  last  north  of  Katgarra.    Narainporc  and  Barakhan-       1 8fo- 
March.    Immediately  after  my  arrival  there,  pore  were  the  two  principal  villages.    All  I 
some  disturbances  took  place  in  a  few  villages,  know  of  the  origin  of  that  excitement  is,  that 
the  ryots  of  which  cultivated  for  the  Katgarra  there  was  a  report  that  the  ryots  had  been 
concern.    The  excitement,  as  far  as  I  know,  was  instigated  by  some  emissaries  from  the  neigh- 
confined  to  three  sets  of  villages  in  the  Katgarra  bounng  thanna  of  Dowlutgungc ;  but  I  never 
concern.    From  the  day  that  I  took  charge,  I  heard  the  names  of  any  of  the  emissaries,  nor  had 
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D.  J.  I  any  means  of  testing  the  truth  of  the  report. 
M'Neile,     The  objection  was  to  sow,  hut  the  excitement 

E«p       broke  out  in  an  attack  upon  the  police  of  the 
Bngdah  Thanna.    That  case  has  already  been 
18  July     reported  to  the  Government.    I  believe  that  all 

i860.  or  nearly  all  the  ryots  of  those  villages,  have 
since  sown  their  indigo,  aud  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection,  no  ease  of  breach  of  contract  has 
been  brought  against  any  of  them  in  my  court. 

3485.  Were  suits  for  breach  of  contract  in- 
stituted against  many  ryots  of  the  Katgarra  con- 
cern, and  if  so,  with  what  result? — The  whole 
number  of  ryots  sued  before  me  this  season  for 
breach  of  contract,  did  uot,  I  think,  exceed  200. 
I  believe  that  every  case  was  decreed  to  the 
planter  on  the  evidence  of  the  factory  books,  and 
especially  on  the  verbal  evidence  of  Mr.  Cock- 
shot  t,  the  manager  of  the  Katgarra  concern,  that 
he  had  with  his  own  hands  paid  the  cash  advances 
to  the  rvots  whom  he  sued,  i.  <?.,  the  money  was 
paid  in  his  presence,  and  it  was  handed  to  each 
ryot;  he  marked  off  the  particular  entry  in  the 
J^ittmijat.  No  written  engagements  were  pro- 
duced, the  ryots  being  ilaka  ryots.  The  par- 
ticular point  of  the  case  was  cash  or  no  cash. 

;WSfi.  Did  not  Mr.  Herschcl  visit  the  sub- 
division of  Bongong  very  shortly  before  you  took 
charge  of  it,  and  what  do  you  consider  to  have 
been  the  effect  of  that  visit? — He  visited  Bon- 
gong about  10  clays  or  a  fortnight  before  I  joined; 
and  I  ascribe  the  quietness  of  the  Muluath  con- 
cern greatly  to  the  fact  of  his  having  summarily 

I finished  some  persons  who  assaulted  Mr.  Camp- 
>cll,  the  assistant  in  charge  of  the  Joypore  Fac- 
tory. I  heard  from  himself  that  he  punished 
those  men. 

3487.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  llersehel 
used  his  personal  influence  in  Mulnath  to  quiet 
the  excitement  of  the  ryots  ? — 1  believe  that  he 
spoke  at  some  length  to  the  ryots,  but  I  have 
never  heard  what  he  said  to  them. 

3488.  Will  you  state  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
turbances which  took  place  in  the  other  two  sets 
of  villages? — About  a  week  after  the  disturbance 
in  Narainporc,  two  or  three  cases  of  tumultuous 
assault  upon  the  servants  of  the  Katgarra  factory 


aud  upon  ryots  who  had  taken  seed  from  that 
factory,  took  place  in  the  villages  of  Jadubpore, 
Barabarri,  Doharria,  and  other  villages  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Katgarra  fac- 
tory. The  excitement  in  that  part  continued  for 
upwards  of  a  month.  On  at  least  two  occasions, 
Mr.  Lamiour  was  obliged  to  ride  away  from  a 
village  where  he  had  been  forcibly  resisted. 
Within  a  few  days  after  the  first  of  these  cases, 
a  set  of  seven  villages,  about  nine  miles  from 
Katgarra,  suddenly  ploughed  up  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  indigo  which  they  nad  sown  a  week 
or  a  fortnight  before  ;  and  I  "was  myself  forcibly 
resisted  in  making  an  arrest  in  these  villages. 

3489.  Mr.  Fergnx*on.~\  Did  vou  hear  that  it 
was  the  general  belief  among  the  ryots  that  the 
Government  wished  to  discontinue  the  cultivation 
of  indigo? — The  ryots  have  told  me  themselves 
two  or  three  times,  that  they  had  heard  that  it 
was  the  Government  order  that  they  should  sow 
no  more  indigo. 

3490.  Mr.  Sale.]  Whilst  you  were  engaged  in 
investigating  the  cases  which  occurred  uear  the 
Hilsamari  factory,  did  you  hear  anvthing  which 
induced  you  to  believe  that  the  disputes  which 
have  been  going  on  for  the  last  four  years  be- 
tween the  agents  of  the  Bengal  Indigo  Company 
and  the  gantidars  and  lakhrajdars  of  that  neigh- 
bourhood, had  anything  to  do  with  the  excite- 
ment which  you  mention  ? — No.  I  have  heard 
110  such  report. 

3491.  President.]  Is  it  not  within  your  know- 
ledge that  during  the  present  season  Mr.  ller- 
sehel has  devoted  all  his  time  and  energy  to  his 
double  office,  beginning  early  in  the  morning 
and  leaving  off  late  after  dusk? — During  the  last 
two  mouths,  to  my  knowledge,  he  has  been  in- 
defatigable in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  often 
going  to  ofHcc  before  breakfast,  and  frequently 
returning  after  dark. 

3492.  Has  he  not  always  been  accessible  to 
every  planter  who  has  come  into  the  station  on 
business? — Yes,  many  planters  have  called  and 
have  been  received  by  him  on  business  at  any 
hour. 


Adam  Hume  Smith,  Esq.,  Mohutporc  Division  of  the  Bausbcrria  Concern,  called  iu; 

and  Examined  on  oath. 


^  Ut  3193.  President.]  What  factory  arc  you  in 
Smith,  Esq.  charge  of? — I  am  now  in  charge  of  the  Mohut- 

  pore  division  of  the  Bansberria  concern. 

3494.  Have  you  any  information  to  give  as  to 
the  interference  of  zemindars  of  your  cultiva- 
tion ?— -  Yes.  In  October  last,  when  arranging 
for  the  sowings  as  usual,  I  experienced  con- 
siderable difficulty,  and  Mr.  Maling,  a  deputy 
magistrate  of  this  district,  having  come  out,  in- 
quired into  the  matter.  The  rvots  told  him  that 
their  zemindar,  Baboo  Pran  Kisto  Pal,  had  for- 
bidden them  to  sow  under  penalty  of  being  fined 
25  rupees  each.  He  took  depositions  to  that 
effect  in  my  presence  on  the  spot  from  the  ryots. 
On  reporting  this  to  Mr.  Tottenham,  the  magis- 
trate, he  ordered  recognizances  to  be  taken  from 
Pran  Kisto  Pal  and  his  son,  Madhu  Pal.  I  pro- 
ceed now  to  give  a  certified  copy  of  Mr.  Totten- 
ham's order  filed  on  the  subject    This,  however, 


was  reversed  on  appeal  to  the  judge.  The  ryots 
since  then  have  not  sown.  Besides  Pran  Kisto 
Pal  and  Madhu  Pal,  Madhusudun  Roy,  and 
Kisto  t  hunder  Bosc,  and  Surindurnath  Roy,  of 
Sonadanga,  have  interfered  in  the  same  way. 

3495.  Are  you  experiencing  any  difficulties  in 
obtaining  labour,  &c,  for  your  manufacturing? — 
Yes,  the  coolies  after  taking  advances,  after 
having  worked  two  days,  refused  to  continue  to 
work,  being,  I  am  informed  and  having  reason  to 
believe,  forbidden  to  do  so  by  Pran  Kisto  Pal. 
I  am  now  proceeding  against  the  coolies  in  court, 
but  in  meantime  I  am  working  my  factor}-  by 
coolies  obtained  from  the  villages. 

3496.  Mr.  Fergusson.~]  What  reason  is  there 
for  Pran  Kisto  Pal  opposing  the  factory  ? — I  be» 
to  refer  you  to  the  Blue  Book,  pages  289  and 
290,  where  the  causes  of  the  quarrel  are  de- 
tailed. 
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Alexander  Tatlob,  E*q.,  Manager  of  the  Pecrporc  Concern,  called  in ;  and  Examined 

on  oath. 


3497.  Mr.  Ferousson.]  What  indigo  factory 
arc  you  now  in  charge  of? — The  Pccrpore  divi- 
sion of  the  Nischindipore  concern,  where  I  have 
been  for  nearly  seven  years. 

3498.  Have  you  had  any  occasion  to  institute 
cases  of  breach  of  contract,  and  with  what  result  ? 
— I  have  instituted  upwards  of  300  cases.  In  all 
that  came  before  Messrs.  Betts  and  Maclean,  I 
think,  with  the  exception  of  one  where  a  cash 
advance  had  not  been  received,  I  was  successful, 
and  obtained  decrees.  Since  Messrs.  Hell  and 
Davidson  took  charge  the  result  has  been  pre- 
cisely contrary,  all  fresh  cases  brought  before 
them  having  been  dismissed. 

3499.  Can  you  give  any  explanation  of  these 
different  results  ? — In  all  cases  I  tendered  a  state- 
ment made  at  the  time  of  the  amount  of  cash  paid 
as  advance  to  each  ryot,  and  then  signed  by  my- 
self. I  was  so  particular  that  when  another  man 
was  authorised  to  receive  the  advance  I  put  his 
name  down  also.  I  also  swore  to  the  cash  having 
been  paid  in  my  presence,  and  in  almost  every 
instance  was  able  to  identify  the  ryot.  This  was 
supported  by  the  evidence  of  the  gomashta,  of  tho 
mohurrir,  or  the  amin  of  the  dihi,  and  by  the 
takidgirs.  On  cross-examination  the  takidgirs  in 
some  instances  varied  in  their  statements  from 
what  I  myself  and  my  servants  had  said,  and  this 
Mr.  Bell  considered  to  be  fatal.  This  examina- 
tion was  conducted  after  I  had  left  the  court,  and 
on  matters  which  they,  the  lowest  class  of  ser- 
vants, would  not  be  likely  to  have  knowledge ; 
they  were  only  called  to  identify  the  defendants. 
Mr.  Bell  advised  me  to  withdraw  all  my  cases, 
telling  me  that  the  proof  he  required  in  these, 
which  he  considered  civil  suits,  was  different  from 
that  in  a  "  Foujdari"  complaint  ;  I  have,  there- 
fore, taken  steps  to  withdraw  them  alL  I  have 
brought  the  reicah  (that  is  the  ryot's  accounts 
with  the  factory,  from  which  the  Puttanjat  is  af- 
terwards made  up)  and  produce  them.    I  could 


not  get  the  statements  previously  referred  to  from    A.  Taylor, 
the  court,  although  I  applied  for  them.   I  should  Eta. 
also  mention  that  Mr.  Bell  objected  to  the  kabul-  — — 
yats  put  in,  the  witnesses  having  in  some  instances      18  July 
varied  in  their  statements  as  to  the  time  of  the  ,86°* 
execution. 

3500.  Where  did  you  first  perceive  any  symp- 
toms of  dissatisfaction  among  your  ryots? — On 
the  inroad  of  the  Taltolla  and  Chuadanga  ryots 
into  the  villages  of  the  Peerpore  factory",  on  the 
29th  of  February  last.  My  ryots  joined  them, 
and  came  in  a  tumultuous  body  within  quarter  of 
a  mile  of  my  factory,  where  tlicy  assumed  a  threa- 
tening aspect,  frinec  then,  though  a  few  of  thrm 
have  promised  to  sow,  they  have  been  intimidated 
and  prevented  doing  so  "by  the  other  villagers, 
and  few,  indeed,  have  sown. 

3501.  During  the  lime  you  have  been  at  Peer- 
pore  had  you  ever  any  case  of  any  kind  before 
the  magistrate's  court,  or  anv  complaint  made  to 
the  magistrate  against  you?— No,  not  a  single 
instance. 

3502.  President.]  Of  what  nature  arc  the  state- 
ments filed  in  these  catcs;  were  they  books  or 
were  they  sheets  of  paper  ?— They  were  eheeta 
of  paper  ticked  together.  These  statements  were 
scored  off  at  the  time  the  advances  were  made. 

3503.  Did  you  at  the  time  affix  your  signature 
to  each  sheet  ? — Not  to  each  sheet  in  every  case, 
but  to  the  total,  when  the  villager  was  paid  up. 
As  each  man  was  paid  off  I  made  a  dash  with  the 
pen  opposite  his  name.  (The  books  were  pro- 
duced and  inspected.) 

3504.  Did  the  principal  Sudder  Amccn*  indi- 
cate to  you  the  line  of  evidence  they  required  to 
satisfy  them  ? — They  required  cumulative  proofs. 
I  understood  by  this  term  that  they  wanted  some- 
thing more  than  my  evidence  alone.  They  did 
not  think  the  testimony  of  my  factory  servants 
went  far  enough. 


James  Forlong,  Esq.,  Nischindipore  Concern ;  Examination  resumed. 


3505.  Mr.  FergussonJ]  Do  you  wish  to  make 
any  statement  respecting  the  Beerpore  cases,  in 
which  the  servants  of  the  factory  are  accused  of 
perjury  and  uttering  forged  documents  ?  —Beer- 
pore  is  an  out-factory  of  the  Hurra  concern,  dis- 
tant about  three  miles  from  Hurra,  and  was  under 
the  charge  of  a  gomashta,  who  died  last  January. 
The  Hurra  concern  consists  of  Hurra,  Beerpore, 
and  Chandcrghat  factories,  which  are  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  A.  Saubolle.  The  Beerpore 
cultivation  is  chiefly  beilaka,  and  the  ryots  there 
were  among  the  first  to  show  dissatisfaction  about 
the  beginning  of  the  October  sowings,  instigated 
to  do  so  by  their  taloohdar,  Baboo  Ram  Nidhi 
Chatterjee.  With  reference  to  the  remarks  made 
by  the  magistrate  on  the  cases  for  breach  of  con- 
tract brought  before  him,  and  the  comments  of 
the  Commissioner,  which  I  understand  were  cir- 
culated to  all  the  officials  in  the  district,  I  pro- 
duce a  certified  extract  from  the  Hurra  cash- 
book,  showing  the  sums  realised  at  Beerpore  in 
September  last  on  account  of  rents,  and  the  cash 
sent  from  Hurra  to  Beerpore.  I  also  produce 
the  rough  cash-book  kept  at  Beerpore,  showing 
the  receipt  of  these  sums,  and  their  J 
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in  advances  to  ryots,  and  otherwise.  These  items  ,  «won, 
form  the  first  entries  in  the  new  cash-book,  which  e«t 
in  this  and  all  other  factories  is  opened  on  the  s 
1st  of  October  of  each  season,  being  previously 
kept  in  rough.  The  Puttanjat  which  the  magis- 
trate remarks  upon  as  looking  new,  must  be  so, 
because  it  is  never  used  except  to  enter  in  it  a 
short  statement  of  the  cash  paid  to,  and  the  cul- 
tivation agreed  on  by  each  ryot  It  may  not  be 
necessary  to  refer  to  it  more  than  once  or  twice 
during  the  season,  and  after  the  ryot's  engage- 
ments are  registered  in  it  nothing  more  is  written 
in  it  With  regard  to  the  remarks  made  by  the 
magistrate  aB  to  the  stamps,  only  few  habuhjats 
have  hitherto  been  taken,  and  those  chiefly  from 
beilaka  ryots.  At  that  season  the  stamp  vendor's 
offices  were  shut,  owing  to  the  holidays,  and 
stamps  were  purchased  wherever  thev  could  be, 
which  is  an  cvery-day  occurrence.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  burning  of  the  Beerpore  factory  bun- 
galow, I  have  made  every  possible  inquiry,  and 
am  quite  satisfied  that  it  was  done  by  the  Beer- 
pore villagers,  and  not  by  the  factory  people.  I 
cannot  imagine  it  to  be  possible  that  such  a  thing 
could  be  done  without  Mr.  Saubolle  or  I  beine 
F»  abfo 
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able  to  gnin  some  information  about  it.  I  am 
glad  to  understand  that  the  magistrate  has  sent 
up  these  cases  to  the  sessions  judge.  I  also  pro- 
duce the  Becrpore  factory  books  for  the  preceding 
four  years,  showing  the  account*  of  the  ryots  who 
were  complained  against,  and  who  denied  ever 
having  sown  indigo  to  the  magistrate.  These  ac- 
counts are  mixed  up  with  the  other  ryots'  ac- 
counts of  this  factory,  upwards  of  seven  hundred 
and  sixty-one  (761)  in  number. 

3506.  President.]  Did  you  endeavour  to  make 
all  this  clear  to  the  magistrate  ? — I  did  not  know 
anything  about  the  breach  of  contract  cases  until 
they  were  decided  by  the  magistrate:  and  as  to 
the  case  of  house-burning,  Mr.  Saubollc  reported 
the  same  to  me  instantly  after  it  occurred,  but 
as  he  was  manager  of  the  Hurra  concern,  I  left 
him,  as  usual,  to  take  the  proper  steps,  in  the 
way  of  bringing  the  matter  fully  to  the  notice  of 
the  magistrate. 

.'$507.  Mr.  Feryusson.]  When  you  were  out 
with  Mr.  Herschel  in  March,  did  you  offer  to 
him  to  make  any  concessions  to  the  ryots,  that  he 
thought  fair  and  reasonable,  and  which  he  thought 
likely  to  restore  harmony  ? — On  the  morning  of 
the  15th  of  March,  I  called  on  Mr.  Herschel  at 
his  tent  in  the  Joyrampore  village,  and  had  much 
conversation  with  him  about  the  state  of  the  dis- 
trict. I  said  to  him,  that  I  placed  myself  entirely 
in  his  hands,  and  that  I  would  carry  through  any 
measure  of  concession  to  the  ryots  which  he 
thought  proper,  no  matter  to  what  extent,  and 
without  an  instant's  hesitation.  He  replied,  that 
he  could  not  make  any  suggestions  to  me,  ftir 
from  everything  he  had  heard  and  known,  my 
conduct  had  been  so  conciliatory  and  just  to  the 

feople,  that  he  could  not  suggest  anything  that 
had  not  already  done.  On  the  17  th  of  March, 
I  again  went  to  see  Mr.  Herschel  at  his  tent, 
then  pitched  in  the  village  of  Chuadanga,  and 
on  that  day  the  ryots  began,  for  the  first  time, 
to  assume  a  very  clamorous  and  excited  attitude 
in  the  presence  of  both  Mr.  11  crschel  and  Mr.  Mac- 
lean, and  the  ryots  of  three  different  villages  be- 
longing to  the  Pcpore  factor)',  who  upon  that  day 
went  to  present  a  razinamah,  stating  their  desire  to 
sow  indigo  as  usual,  were  hustled  out  of  the 
presence  of  the  magistrate  by  the  other  ryots 
around  the  tent.  On  the  19th  March,  I  rode 
with  Mr.  Herschel  and  Mr.  Maclean  to  the  village 
of  Chetla,  where  they  pitched  their  tcut  During 
the  ride,  Mr.  Herschel  expressed  himself  much 
pleased  with  the  comfort  every  where  apparent  in 
the  villages.  On  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  I 
went  again  to  the  tent,  and  when  within  200  or 
300  yards  of  it,  I  heard  such  a  noise,  that  I  was 
afraid  that  some  serious  outbreak  had  taken  place. 
On  coming  up  close  to  the  tent,  I  found  some 
60  or  70  ryots  greatly  excited,  and  it  turned  oat, 
they  had  been  beaten  by  the  other  ryots  near  the 
tent,  for  having  presented  a  petition,  showing 
their  goodwill  to  the  factory.    After  much  diffi- 


culty I  got  them  to  returu  with  mc  to  the  tent, 
where  1  fouud  Mr.  Herschel  had  just  begun  to 
read  the  Lieutenant  (governor's  proclamation  to 
the  ryots.  I  stood  in  the  crowd,  when  suddenly 
Mr.  Herschel  came  tu  me  nnd  said  that  I  mu-t 
retire.  I  replied,  that  I  had  the  best  possible 
rc:isou  to  be  present,  and  thought  there  was  no 
occasion  to  do  He  ordered  me  a  second  time 
to  retire,  and  I  still  declined.  He  then  said, 
*'  But  you  must  and  you  shall  retire,  bemuse  the 
tumult  ai  juud  me  is  so  great,  that  I  won't  be  re- 
sponsible for  anything  that  may  occur."  Upon 
this,  I  stepped  a  little  uack,  and  stood  amidst  the 
crowd ;  1  never  received  one  disrespectful  luuk 
or  word  from  any  of  them.  Mr.  Herschel  thought 
that  there  was  going  to  be  an  outbreak  among 
the  ryots,  but  neither  myself  nor  any  of  tUe 
gentlemen  around  me,  thought  that  there  ira.* 
any  indication  of  it  Mr.  Herschel's  timidity 
upon  that  occasion,  when  surrounded  by  a  cla- 
morous mob,  as  he  himself  acknowledged  to  me. 
had  a  very  bad  effect  upon  that  neighbourhood, 
discouraging  all  those  well  affected  to  the  fac- 
tories, and  additionally  exciting  those  who  were 
ill  disposed. 

3508.  Mr.  Sale."]  During  your  long  residence 
in  this  district,  have  you  observed  any  improve* 
raent  in  the  social  condition  cu  the  people  gene- 
rally ? — Yes,  I  have  noticed  a  very  great  degree 
of  improvement  in  the  comforts  of  the  people, 
and  the  houses  of  the  ryots  everywhere,  which 
indicates  a  degrco  of  comfort  that  was  almost 
unknown  when  1  first  came  to  Kishnagur :  be- 
sides this,  there  is  really  no  poor  class  among  tbc 
villagers  now,  all  being  more  or  less  in  comfort- 
able circumstances. 

3509.  Prtsident.]  Arc  we  to  understand  from 
this,  that  you  see  better  homesteads  than  you  did 
30  years  ago  ;  that  there  are  more  houses  to  earn 
homestead,  and  that  cattle  are  more  abundant? 
— Yes,  soch  I  mean  is  the  case.  The  popula- 
tion in  the  district  has  largely  increased,  and  in 
every  way  the  comfort  of  the  people  also.  There 
are  many  more  jntcka  houses  than  there  used  to 
be,  and  even  in  the  huts  of  poor  men,  there 
are  many  brass  cookiug  uteusils,  which  were 
formerly  unknown.  I  do  perceive  this  through- 
out the  district,  where  there  is  indigo,  and  where 
there  is  not. 

3510.  Mr.  Salt.]  Do  vou  attribute  this  im- 
provement entirely  to  indigo  cultivation,  or  is  it 
due  to  any  extent  to  the  increased  general  pros- 
perity of  the  country,  and  to  the  influence  of 
European  energy  and  example  ? — I  attribute  H 


very  largely  to  the  example  of  European  energy, 
and  to  the  capital  invested  by  Europeans  in  the 
district.  Of  course  this  is  also  due  in  some  degree 
to  the  Government,  when  at  any  rate  all  crones 
involving  serious  violence  have  been  repressed, 
and  capital  and  labour  have  been  left  to  find  their 
own  value. 


W.J. 
Htrschtl, 


W.  J.  Heb&ciiel,  Esq.,  Magistrate  of  Kishnagur;  Examination  resumed. 


3511.  PresiilmL]  Do  yon  wish  to  make  any 
statement  regarding  the  inooktyar*  believed  to 
have  been  sent  from  Calcutta? — I  have  received 
a  letter  from  the  British  Indian  Association, 
denying  that  they  ever  sent  up  any  mooktyarx  at 
all.  I  beg  to  file  a  letter  which  I  have  received 
from  that  body  on  the  subject 

3512.  When  you  visited  Bongoiig  in 


last,  what  was  the  nature  of  the  explanation  yee 
gave  to  the  ryots  regarding  indigo  ? — I  dictated 
a  Bengali  speech,  which  was  taken  down  m 
Bengali,  and  afterwards  recited  to  the  ryots.  It 
had  reference  solely  to  the  exhibition  of  violence, 
which  had  taken  place  there,  and  which  I  wished 
to  repress.  I  told  the  ryote,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  I  had  punished  several  of  them  f 
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ing  European  assistant?,  and  that  I  would  send 
military  police  into  the  next  village  that  com- 
mitted :i  simitar  offence.  I  told  tliem  at  the 
same  time,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Larinour  and 
his  assistants,  that  I  would  never  permit  a  planter 
to  cut  the  crops  on  the  ryots'  lands  without  their 
consent.  As  the  speech  was  spoken  on  receipt 
of  the  Lieutenant  Governors  reply  to  the  Lok- 
nathpore  petition  (which  addressed  itself  to  the 
question  of  indigo  sowing),  I  made  one  broad 
statement  to  the  ryots,  that  they  must  fulfil  their 
indigo  contracts  in  the  same  way  that  they  ful- 
filled any  other  contract  ;  but  as  the  occasion  did 
not  require  it,  I  did  not  enter  further  into  that 
matter.  I  file  a  copy  of  the  speech  alluded  to. 
(Filed  cccordivyfy.) 

3513.  Mr.  Fcrynsson.]  In  any  of  the  knhvlynts 
that  were  filed  before  you  in  the  breach  of  con- 
tract cases,  was  there  a  penalty  of  1 0  rupees  for  non- 
performance, and  if  so,  what  was  the  reason  why 


you  did  not  adopt  that  as  the  measure  of  the  da-  W.J. 
mage  ? — Every  case  in  which  a  kabulyat  was  filed,  HvrKhd, 
diil,  I  believe,  provide  a  penalty  of  10  rupees  for  E*a- 

the  breach  of  contract  ,  but  not  one  of  the  kabulyat*  

stood  the  test  of  enquiry.     In  all  cases  in  which      18  July 

there  were  no  habuhjnU.  as  wa*  iu  the  case  of 

Mr.  Clarke,  who  demanded  23  rupees  as  damages, 

I  gave  them.    It  was  therefore  impossible  to 

adopt  any  one  rule  for  all  cases,  besides  which, 

it  would  have  been'  grossly  unjust  to  have  done 

so.    For  instance,  the  damages  assessed  are  upon 

the  produce  of  the  ryot's  fields  for  the  last  five 

years.    Some  ryots  on  this  system  have  paid  as 

low  as  two  rupees  or  less  per  beegah,  others  have 

had  to  pay  as  high  as  from  17  to  21  rupees  per 

beegah.    To  assess  a  ryot  whose  field  could  only 

yield  plant,  the  damages  on  which  were  really 

two  rupees,  at  10  rupees,  would   have  been 

obviously  unfair. 


MoHEsii  Ciu  ndek  CiiATTElUEE,  of  Gosain  Durgaporc,  Thanna  Hardi,  Zillah  Xuddea,  at  present 
Jai  nishin  or  Local  Agent  of  Baboo  Ram  Ruttan  Roy  at  Jcnaidn,  called  in  ;  and  Examined  on  oath. 


3514.  President.]  You  are  aware  of  a  dislike 
on  the  part  of  the  ryots  to  indigo;  havo  any 
rvots  come  to  you  for  advice  on  the  subject? — 
le*.  some  ryots  have  come  to  me,  telling  me 
about  the  oppressions  committed  by  planters  with 
regard  to  indigo,  and  saying  that  in  other  places, 
redress  war;  given  against  oppression.  They  also 
asked  me  whether  there  was  any  use  in  applying 
to  the  magistrate,  to  which  I  replied,  that  if  this 
statement  was  correct,  it  was  good  to  present  a 
petition  to  the  magistrate. 

3515.  Did  you  ever  recommend  any  ryots  to 
sow,  or  not  to  sow  ?—  No,  I  neither  did  the  one 
nor  the  other;  and  from  the  2d  of  Chnitro  last, 
till  the  arrival  of  the  Commission,  I  have  been 
in  Calcutta. 

3516.  Bnl>oo  C.  M.  Chatterjee]  Why  were 
you  in  Calcutta  during;  that  time? — About  the 
last  days  of  Phalgtiu,  Mr.  Maclean  went  to  my 
village,  and  1  was  accused  of  instigating  my 
rvots,  hut  Mr.  Maclean  said  that  the  case  could 
not  go  on,  and  so  dismissed  it.  Then  a  suit  was 
brought  by  Mr.  Hills  against  a  village  in  Jcs- 
sore,  some  men  were  imprisoned  for  three 
months,  and  the  naib  Rutti  Kanto  Mookerjce 
was  hound  in  recognizances  for  1,000  rupees. 
This  has  just  been  upset  by  the  Judge,  and  on 
this  the  magistrate  has  stopped  the  order  for  my 
summons,  but  as  I  never  know  what  may  happen 
in  a  ca.-e.  brought  against  me,  I  intend  to  return 
to  Calcutta,  as  soon  as  the  Commission  returns. 

3517.  Mr.  Feryusson.]  Did  you  never  hear 
from  the  ryots  that  it  was  the  order  of  the 
Government  not  to  sow  ? — 1  did  not  hear  it  from 
my  ryots,  but  since  that  I  have  seen  it  in  the 
papers,  and  I  have  heard  people  talking  about  it 
while  1  was  in  Calcutta. 

3518.  President.]  Did  you  ever  hold  a  situa- 
tion iu  any  factory  ? — I  am  now  59  years  of  age. 
I  served  in  the  Durgapore  concern,  which  is  now 
called  Katchikatta.  I  left  it  in  1839  or  1840.  The 
reason  was,  that  Mr.  Hills  wanted  some  pro- 
I*rt>' »  I  Rftve  mm  tmi*  property,  which  was  a 
talook,  and  left  his  service. 

3519.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  by  the 
Katchikatta  concern  to  induce  you  to  {jive  them 
any  other  property  ? — Yes.  Messrs.  fissendie 
and  Archibald  Hills  sent  Kedarnath  Kirani  and 
another  man  to  me,  both  before  and  after  the 
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last  Doorga  Pooja,  to  get  me  to  give  the  ptitni 
or  the  lease  of  certain  talooks  that  are  very  near 
my  residence,  and  which  I  don't  wish  to  give  up. 
One  day  Kedarnath  showed  me  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Tiasendie,  saying  that  I  must  giv  e  it  up.  Indigo 
used  to  be  sown  in  those  tulooks,  and  I  never 
interfered.  The  October  sowings  were  com- 
pleted, but  the  ryots  did  not  sow  in  fim'snkh  last, 
not  from  any  injunction  of  mine,  because  I  was 
not  at  home.  I  received  intelligence  that  the 
ryots  had  not  sown. 

3520.  Baboo  (.'.  M.  Chatterjee.]  Mr.  Hills 
stated  in  his  belief  that  his  uncle  made  you  a 
present  of  a  village  :  what  have  you  to  say  to 
that  ? — Mr.  Hills  never  gave  mc  any  villi  go,  and 
Mr.  Hills  had  no  village  to  give.  I  v. as  not 
removed  from  my  situation,  but  left  it  myself. 
I  present  for  the  inspection  of  the  Commission, 
a  letter  from  Dr.  T.  Parker  to  me,  dated  5th 
September  1841.  saying,  "  You  served  us  some 
years,  and  I  would  like  to  see  you  back  again 
and  another  from  the  late  Mr.  John  Savi,  dated 
29th  September  1841,  saying,  "  I  have  much 
pleasure  in  stating  tli.it  during  the  short  time  you 
were  with  us,  your  conduct  was  always  attentive 
and  indefatigable;"  also  a  third  from  Mr.  James 
Hills,  junior,  dated  18th  September  1841,  saying, 
"  I  hope  you  will  succeed" (in getting  n situation) 
"as  I  consider  you  well  qualified  to  fill  one  of 
responsibility."  1  also  beg  to  file  some  certifi- 
cates, showing  the  high  estimation  I  was  held  in 
by  Messrs.  Wauchope,  Louis  Jackson,  H.  V. 
Bay  ley,  Bromwood,  G.  P.  Leyccster,  and  J.  P. 
Smith. 

3521.  Mr.  Sale.]  You  are  a  zemindar,  can 
you  state  what  has  induced  the  ryots  to  manifest 
this  dislike  to  indigo  ? — Since  I  have  known 
indigo  business,  no  one  except  the  servants  of  the 
factory  like  it.  Last  Phafoun  I  asked  some 
faquirs  and  boshtoms  (mendicants),  what  ther 
thought  about  the  indigo  disputes.  The  Hindoos 
said,  "  Iswur  has  saved  us."  The  Mussulmans 
said,  "There  is  an  Allah."'  From  the  first 
taking  of  advances  to  the  last  despatch  of  the 
indigo  <;akcs  to  Calcutta,  there  is  compulsion. 
The  thing  is  of  long  standing,  and  I  never  knew 
any  one  taking  advances  voluntarily.  The 
weeding  also,  and  cultivating  are  compulsory. 
I  told  Mr.  Hills  while  1  was  in  Katchikatta  that 

f  f  2  there 


M.  C. 
Chatterjee. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE 


if.  C.  there  was  great  oppression,  and  he  admitted  it. 
Chatterjee.    I  have  told  rainy  planters  and  magistrates  the 

  same  thing  in  Jcssore,  Pubna,  and  Kishnagur, 

18  Jul*  \  to^  tnc  'atc  Lieutenant  Governor  so,  when 

t86oT      he  visited  Magoora. 

3522.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  How  have  you  been 
employed  since  September  18 J  8,  the  date  of  your 
last  certificate  ? — I  have  since  then  been  cm- 
ployed  aa  naib  of  Bahirbund  Pergunna,  belonging 
to  the  late  Rajah  Kissennath  Rai  of  Berhamporc. 
Then  I  wa9  employed  as  ptshkar  in  the  Hooghly 
magistrate's  court,  and  sheristadar  of  Scrampore. 
I  have  also  been  employed  in  this  district,  and 
afterwards  I  was  Ram  Ruttun's  representative  in 
Mahomed  Shahi  pergunna. 

3523.  Baboo  C.  M.  Chatterjee.]  Do  the  ryots 
derive  benefit  from  the  planter  in  the  way  of 
roads,  schools,  medicines,  &c.  ? — Roads  arc  made, 
but  they  generally  lead  from  one  factory  to 
another,  and  the  ryots  are  called  on  to  defray 
part  of  the  expenses  of  it.  I  got  up  a  school 
last  year,  to  which  several  planters  gave  sub- 
scriptions. One  gentleman  refused  to  give  any 
subscription  because  the  nana  knew  English.  I 
don't  know  of  any  schools  being  kept  up,  except 
by  Mr.  Forlong. 

3524.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  Do  the  zemindiirs  ever 
oppress  the  ryots  ? — Some  do,  and  some  don't. 

3525.  Do  not  nearly  all  zemindars  exact  pre- 
sents and  cesses  from  the  ryots  in  addition  to  the 


rents,  on  the  occasions  of  marriages,  deaths,  and 
festivals  ? — The  zemindars  that  I  know,  1.  e.,  the 
Rajah  of  Burdwan,  Rajah  Pertab  Chund  of 
Nuldi,  and  Baboo  Ram  Ruttun  Roy  do  not 
The  same  is  the  case  in  the  Bahirbund  pergunna. 
Their  servants  may  take  cesses  and  presents,  but 
it  is  the  case  of  servants  everywhere. 

3526.  Baboo  C.  M.  Chatterjee.]  Do  the  zemin- 
dars willingly  give  leases  to  the  planters?— I 
can't  speak  for  everybody,  but  zemindars  in  diffi- 
culties do  give  to  get  money.  Ram  Ruttun  Boy 
was  averse  to  giving.  After  a  great  deal  gf 
disputation,  Ram  Ruttun  did  give  an  ijara  to 
Mr.  Mcarcs. 

3527.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  Do  the  ryota  of  zemin- 
dars cultivate  indigo  as  unwillingly  for  them,  u 
you  say  they  do  for  planters  ? — They  are  equally 
unwilling  to  cultivate  indigo  for  zemindars  u 
they  arc  for  English  planters. 

3528.  Baboo  C.  M.  Chatterjee.]  What  do  you 
know  of  the  state  of  the  police  of  this  district, 
and  their  conduct  during  the  late  crisis  ? — I  have 
had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  police  of  Kishna- 
gur and  Jessorc.  I  have  never  seen  any  good 
men  in  Jessorc  and  Pubna,  but  there  are  two  or 
three  good  ones  in  Kishnagur. 

3529.  President.]  What  is  your  opinion  about 
the  chance  of  ryots  sowing  next  year  ? — Accord- 
ing to  their  present  temper  and  feeling,  I  don't 
think  they  will. 


Baboo  Shambu  Nath  Mookekjee,  Residence  Birnuggcr,  Thanna  Hanskali,  Zillah  Nuddea, 

called  in ;  and  Examined  on  oath. 


Baboo  S.  N.  [The  Witness  premising  that  he  had  never  been  a  witness  in  any  Court,  nor  had  ever  taken  an 
oath,  did,  on  the  constitution  of  the  Commission  and  its  objects  being  fully  explained  to  him,  take 
the  oath  required  of  him  by  the  Act.] 


3530.  President]  What  zemindary  pro- 
perties have  you  in  this  district? — I  have  two 
zemindaries,  one  is  820  sicca  rupees,  and  one  is 
about  1,100.  I  have  other  properties  in  Rung- 
pore,  Mymensing,  and  Dacca,  Jallaepore.  These 
are  large  zemindaries. 

3531.  Have  you  also  some  indigo  factories,  and 
do  the  ryots  sow  indigo  willingly  for  you  ? — I 
have  a  factory  in  Hurrinda  near  my  residence ; 
most  of  my  cultivation  is  ;ii7,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Matabanga,  but  I  have  about  600  beegahs  of 
ryatti  cultivation  spread  over  11  villages.  The 
total  cultivation  is  about  2,500  or  3,000  beegahs, 
including  the  nij  abad.  I  believe  that  my  ryots 
sow  willingly  for  me,  or  certainly  there  would  be 
a  complaint  against  me  in  some  court  or  other, 
but  they  have  never  done  so.  My  plan  is,  for  a 
ryot  with  one  plough,  to  sow  10  cottaa  or  a 
becgah.  A  man  with  two  ploughs  may  sow 
two  beegahs.  The  rule  is  one  becgah  for  one 
plough. 

3532.  How  many  bundles  do  you  take  for  the 
rupee  ? — The  factory  passed  through  many  bauds 
before  it  came  to  me ;  I  purchased  it  17  years 
ago.  The  custom  baa  always  been  six  bundles 
for  the  rupee. 

3533.  Have  your  ryots  made  any  objection  to 
sowing  this  year  ? — In  this  year  the  ryoU  have 
maJe  no  objection  whatever,  nor  have  they 
pleaded  any  orders  from  any  one  not  to  sow.  I 
am  in  the  habit  of  seeing  all  my  ryots  paid 
myself,  but  for  all  this  I  do  not  think  that  six 


bundles  per  rupee  can  pay  them  well.  I  imagine 
that  they  sow  to  please  me,  as  their  zemindar. 

3534.  Baboo  C.  M.  Chatterjee.]  Do  you  give 
advances  to  the  ryots,  charge  for  stamp  paper,  or 
take  any  contract  ? — I  do  not  take  contracts,  nor 
do  I  charge  for  stamp  paper.  If  any  ryot  is  in 
want  of  money  and  comes  to  me  for  eight  or  ten 
rupees,  I  give  it  to  him  as  a  loan,  but  it  does  not 
represent  the  number  of  beegahs  he  is  required 
to  sow. 

3535.  How  much  do  you  charge  for  seed?— 
Six  annas  a  beegah ;  and  if  the  ryots  give  any 
seed,  I  take  it  at  four  rupees  per  inaund.  Thi» 
has  been  the  usual  practice  in  these  factories.  I 
give  three  or  four  seers  in  ryotti  cultivation  per 
beegah,  about  five  or  six  for  nij. 

3536.  Taking  all  these  expenses,  Ruch  as  rent, 
ploughing,  seed,  harrow  weeding,  and  bida,  tak- 
ing all  this,  do  you  think  indigo  cultivation  11 
profitable  to  the  ryot? — His  own  labour  and  the 
cost  of  the  plough  are  a  loss  to  him. 

3537.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  Before  the  late  rise  in 
the  price  of  rice  and  other  things,  was  not  there 
frequently  a  similar  loss  of  the  ryot*'  labour  and 
ploughs  ? — Yes,  there  was  a  similar  loss;  but  the 
ryots  did  not  understand  it,  because  they  never 
had  to  pay  it  in  cash.  All  that  it  cost  them  w« 
their  labour,  and  time,  and  that  of  their  bullocks. 

3538.  Baboo  C.  M.  Chatterjee.]  Have  you  ever 
willingly  given  a  lease  or  a putni  to  any  factory. 
— I  have  not  large  properties  in  this  district,  but 
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what  I  have,  I  have  given  a  lease  of  four  villages 
to  the  Bogla  factory  of  the  Khalbolia  concern.  If 
we  do  not  give  leases  to  the  factories  there  is 
always  a  fear  of  some  unpleasantness  arising,  or 
of  suits;  in  fear  of  such  consequences,  I  gave 
those  ijaras.  It  was  for  live  years,  and  was 
renewed  from  term  to  term  for  30  years.  There 
has  been  no  difference  with  the  Sahib*  about 
the  rents;  on  the  contrary,  the  money  is  sent 
before  the  instalment  is  due. 

3539.  On  the  expiration  of  any  terms  of  the 
lease,  did  your  ryots  ever  come  to  you  and  com- 
plain about  the  oppression  of  the  planter,  and  ask 
you  not  to  give  the  lease  ? — Yes,  a  year  before 
its  expiration,  the  ryots  have  come  to  me  and 
asked  me  not  to  give  the  lease. 

3540.  Have  the  ryots  ever  offered  to  give  you 
increased  rents,  provided  you  would  not  renew 
the  lease? — Yes,  they  have  offered  to  give  inc 
whatever  I  have  got  from  the  planter.  But  fear- 
ing that  quarrels  might  arise,  1  have  renewed  the 
lease.  My  first  cousin,  Baboo  Bamundass  Mook- 
erjee,  did  not  in  this  way  renew  a  lease  at  the 
expiration  of  a  term,  and  one  cr  two  slight  affrays 
took  place  on  account  of  this.  The  magistrate's 
interference  was  called  for,  and  it  ended  in  the 
renewal  of  the  lease. 

3541.  Have  you  had  no  such  affairs  yourself? 
— No,  I  am  in  good  terms  with  all  planters ;  and 
those  four  villages  alluded  to,  are  the  only  ones 
that  I  have  given  in  lease.  I  have  given  no 
leases  in  my  larger  zemindarics  in  other  districts. 

3542.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  On  the  last  renewal, 
did  you  get  any  increased  rent  or  salary  from  the 
factory? — I  never  got  any  increased  rents.  It 
has  always  been  the  same.  I  have  got  the  same 
bonus  as  usual,  about  500  rupees. 

3543.  President.]  Do  you  ever  pay  visits  to 
your  zemindarics  in  other  districts,  to  inquire 


into  the  condition  of  your  ryots  ? — I  have  no  Baboo  8.  N- 
brother  or  shareholder ;  and  in  this  district  I  have  Moolxrjee- 

my  factory,  my  residence,  and  my  mercantile   

pursuits,  and  in  order  to  look  after  them,  I  am      ig  juJj- 
obliged  to  remain  here.  I  never  visited  any  other  18G0. 
zemindarics,  but  I  always  get  information  ver- 
bally, and  accounts  of  them  constantly  from  my 
local  agents. 

3544.  Baboo  C.  M.  Chatterjee.]  Will  you  state 
your  opinion  as  to  the  former  ana  present  state  of 
the  police? — There  is  an  immense  difference: 
formerly  nothing  could  be  done  without  money. 
There  is  an  improvement  in  the  darogahs.  I  can't 
speak  about  the  rest  of  the  police.  From  my 
knowledge,  I  know  that  three  darogahs  never 
take  a  pice,  and  there  are  others  that  do  so. 

3545.  Mr.  Feryusson.]  Have  you  any  objection 
to  appear  as  a  witness  or  plaintiff*  iu  any  court, 
and  what  are  they  ? — My  reason  for  disliking  to 
appear  is,  because  it  is  written  in  our  Shastras 
that  if  a  Brahmin  is  called  on  as  a  witness,  the 
king  shall  ask  him,  "  What  do  you  know."  If  a 
Khettri  is  called,  the  king  shall  say  to  him, 
"  What  do  yon  know ;  speak  the  truth."  If  a 
Voisyo,  he  shall  say,  "  What  do  you  know ;  speak 
the  truth ;  if  you  speak  untruth  you  will  fall  into 
hell."  If  a  Sudra,  "to  him  shall  be  administered 
the  judicial  oath." 

3546.  President.]  Are  you  aware  oi  any  incon- 
venience being  experienced  by  zemindars  since 
the  passing  of  Act  A.  ? — I  object  to  the  provi- 
sion in  section  VI.,  by  which  a  ryot  acquires  a 
right  of  occupancy  after  12  years.  After  that 
period  I  can  only  fix  his  rent;  I  cannot  eject 
him.  I  also  greatly  object  to  section  XI.,  which 
takes  away  a  very  necessary  power  from  the 
zemindar.  I  have  already  suffered  inconveni- 
ence from  the  effect  of  this  section,  and  expect 
more. 


Baboo  Sri  Gopal  Pal  Chowdaki,  of  Rannghat,  District  Nuddea,  called  in ;  and 

Examined  on  oath. 


3547.  Baboo  C.  M.  Chatterjee.]  In  what  dis- 
tricts have  you  landed  property  ;  also  indigo  fac- 
tories ? — Dacco,  Furreed|K>re,  24-Pergunnahs, 
Jeasorc,  Nuddea,  and  Barasct.  I  have  indigo 
factories,  called  the  Sisdia  concern,  extending 
from  the  River  Bhagurutti  eastward.  It  is  now 
called  the  Nanaghat  concern.  The  name  was 
changed  because  it  was  unlucky. 

3548.  President]  What  amount  of  cultivation, 
nij  and  ryotti,  have  you? — About  17,000  to 
18,000  nij,  and  about  2,500  ryotti  in  the  five  fac- 
tories that  arc  now  working.  This  year  I  shall 
only  work  four.  These  2,500  becgahs  are  culti- 
vated by  about  1,800  ryots.  Some  ryots  cultivate 
10  cottas,  others  a  beegah.  When  Europeans  had 
these  factories,  they  cultivated  about  8,000 
becgahs  ryotti. 

3549.  Do  your  ryots  willingly  cultivate  indigo? 
— I  say,  yes,  because  nobody  has  ever  complained 
against  me,  and  I  have  heard  nothing  of  orders 
oi  parwannas  from  my  indigo  ryots.  I  believe 
Mr.  Larmour,  whose  factory  adjoins  mine,  had 
some  trouble  this  year. 

3550.  Have  you  given  leases  or  putnis  of  lands 
willingly  to  factories? — No,  I  have  not  given 
leases  willingly,  for  I  wish  indigo  to  be  grown. 
I  can  grow  it  on  lands  in  my  possession  ;  besides 
indigo  makes  ryots  abscond,  as  I  have  heard  from 


them.    Of  course  when  I  do  give  a  lease  I  get  Bnbo* 
salami,  and  do  fix  ajumma.    As  to  putnis,  it  is  a     g.  Q.  P. 
different  thing:  if  I  want  money,  of  course  I  will  Chwodmu 
sell  my  property,  and  putni  is  equivalent  to  a  sale, 
except  getting  the  rent;  besides  this,  a  putni 
conveys  the  zemindary  right  in  perpetuity  ;  and 
additional  security  has  been  given  by  Act  XI.  of 
last  year,  which  saves  the  putni  even  in  the 
event  of  sale  for  arrears  of  revenue. 

3551.  Baboo  C.  M.  Chatterjee.]  You  are  aware 
that  the  ryots  do  not  like  you  to  give  a  lease,  and 
that  they  run  away  ;  why  do  you  then  grant  such 
leases  to  planters  ? — My  first  reason  iB  the  ine- 
quality of  the  laws.  The  planters  enjoy  equal 
rights  with  us,  but  they  are  not  amenable  to  the 
local  courts.  For  similar  offences  zemindars 
would  be  imprisoned,  when  the  European  would 
be  fined.  Besides,  the  officials  usually  help  the 
planters ;  therefore  we  arc  all  anxious  to  avoid 
collision  with  planters,  to  prevent  affrays  and 
disgrace.  Besides,  I  know  for  certain,  if  an 
European  assistant  planter  who  holds  a  lease 
from  us,  is  summoned  into  court,  he  will  get  a 
chair  near  the  magistrate,  while  we,  the  zemin- 
d  irs,  who  created  the  lease,  will  have  to  stand  at  a 
distance.  So  from  all  this  it  ends  in  our  giving 
the  lease ;  and  I  constantly  advise  my  friends  to 
give  leases  for  the  above  reasons. 

v  F  3  3552.  President.} 
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Baboo  3.552.  President.]  Would  vou  have  any  objec- 

S-  G.  P.  tion  to  allow  indigo  to  be  cultivated  by  planters, 
Ch&mdari.    through  ryots  living  on  your  estates,  without 

  giving  the  planters  leases  or  paint's,  supposing  it 

18  July  aid  not  interfere  with  your  own  indigo  cultiva- 
1860.  tion? — If  the  ryots  found  that  they  derived  ad- 
vantage from  iudigo,  I  should  make  no  objection ; 
but  the  ryot  ha*  no  profit  in  indigo,  and  what 
man  is  there  in  the  world  who  would  do  what 
did  not  give  him  n  profit?  The  cultivation  of 
indigo  even  in  my  own  factories,  cannot  pay  tl»e 
ryots,  notwithstanding  that  I  show  every  con- 
sideration to  the  ryots. 

3553.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  Why  do  you  make 
your  ryots  do  what  w  not  profitable  to  them  ? — 
I  bought  this  factory  partly  at  the  solicitation  of 
my  ryots,  who  did  not  want  it  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  others,  aud  I  only  follow  the  system  of 
others ;  but  I  go  to  the  factory  myself  or  send 
my  brother,  and  summon  my  ryots,  and  ask  them 
how  much  indigo  they  wish  to  sow.  They  make 
up  a  list  of  how  much  they  are  content  to  sow, 
and  accordingly  we  give  them  advances.  Be- 
sides, at  the  time,  if  they  fall  two  or  three  hun- 
dred liccgahs  short,  I  don't  take  notice  of  it. 

3554.  President^]  Arc  you  in  good  terms  with 
the  planters  generally  ? —Yes,  1  am  on  good 
terms. 


3555.  You  are  a  zemindar  ;  have  vou  found 
any  inconvenience  or  advantage  from  Act  X-  of 
1859? — 1  have  not  found  any  practical  incon- 
venience yet,  but  I  can  say  that  mir  legitimate 
rights  as  zemindars  have  been  curtailed.  For- 
merly we  had  the  legal  right  of  calling  our  ryots 
for  the  adjustment  of  reuts ;  this  hug  been  taken 
away.  Next,  the  ryots  now  acquire  a  right  of 
occupancy  after  squatting.  I  have  nothing  else 
particular  to  complain  of,  but  the  law  is  a  very 
long  one,  and  I  have  u<rt  been  able  to  acquaint 
myself  with  it. 

3556.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  Have  you  experienced 
any  more  difficulty  since  the  passing  of  the  Act,  in 
collecting  your  rents  than  before? — I  am  on 
good  terms  with  my  ryots,  and  continue  to 
summon  them,  and  collect  the  rents  as  hitherto. 
I  apprehended  great  inconvenience  to  small 
tnfoohilar*,  who  will  have  no  remedy  but  a 
suit. 

3557.  President.]  Arc  you  aware  that  ze- 
mindars used  to  send  to  their  ryots  under  the 
pretext  of  rent,  and  beat  and  oppress  them?— If 
zemindars  behave  in  that  way,  the  criminal  law 
should  be  made  stronger,  and  severe  punishment 
should  be  inflicted.  In  all  these  matters,  every- 
thing depends  on  a  good  understanding  between 
zemindar  and  ryot. 


Baboo  Pit  an  Kisto  Pai.,  of  Latoodaha,  Damurhuda,  Thanna  Nuddea,  Zillah  Nuddea, 

called  in  ;  and  Examined  on  oath. 


Baboo  3558.   President.]    What  landed  properties 

p  %  pai,  have  you  in  this  district  ? — I  have  zemindaries, 
putni-i,  and  dur-pwtnis ;  and  1  have  purchased 
this  year  two  factories,  named  Narainpore  and 
Simuholia ;  the  last  named  is  close  to  the 
station. 

3551).  Have  vou  willingly  given  leases  or  putnis 
to  planters? — I  have  given  five  mouzas  in  dur- 
putni  to  the  Xischindipore  concern.  I  have  also 
given  the  ijara  of  sonic  land  to  the  Loknathpore 
and  Khalbolia  concerns;  but  the  lease  expired 
in  Chuitro,  and  I  have  not  renewed  it.  The 
above  were  not  given  willingly,  but  oh  account 
of  cacos.  1  did  not  renew  it  this  year,  as  the 
ryots  came  and  told  me  that  there  was  a  new 
order  that  they  were  not  to  sow  indigo. 

35f>0.  Mr.  Sale.]  Is  it  because  the  ryots  were 
not  willing  to  sow  nnlig:>  that  you  did  not  renew 
your  lease? — It  is  partly  for"  that  reason,  and 
partly  because  the  Sahibs  could  not  press  me  this 
year,  on  account  of  troubles  of  their  own.  The 
Sahibs  did  apply  for  a  renewal. 

3501.  Baboo  C.  M.  Chntterjte.]  For  what  term 
were  the  leases  given,  and  wheu  that  term  ex- 
pires, do  not  the  ryofc*  come  to  you  and  ask  you 
not  to  renew  the  lease  ? — The  term  is  four  years, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  that  period  the  ryots 
come  and  beg  of  me  not  to  renew  it,  saying  that 


many  ryots  have  run  away  from  the  same.  My 
ryots  have  never  come  and  told  me  that  they 
would  make  up  the  rents  of  the  lease  if  I  would 
not  renew  it,  fur  they  hare  nothing  to  give,  be- 
cause they  are  so  poor. 

3562.  President.]  Vou  are  a  mahajan  as  well 
as  a  zemindar ;  does  indigo  cultivation  interfere 
with  your  lending  money  ? — It  does  interfere, 
becau-e  the  ryots  are  not  allowed  to  6OW  rice 
until  the  indigo  is  town,  and  afterwards  weeded, 
and  it  becomes  too  late  to  do  anything  for  the 
rice  crop,  and  consequently  poor  ryote  are  not 
able  to  pay  off  their  rice  as  well  as  cash  debts 
to  me. 

3563.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  Have  you  ever  for- 
bidden your  ryots  to  sow  indigo  ? — No,  never. 
On  the  contrary,  I  tell  them  to  sow,  that  if  they 
do,  they  will  not  be  oppressed  by  the  planter. 

3564.  Have  you  heard  from  the  ryots  that 
Government  has  pre  vented  them  sowing  indigo? 
— Yes,  I  heard  from  them  that  a  new  rule  nas 
come  out  for  them  not  to  sow  indigo,  and  they 
said.  We  have  not  taken  advances,  and  won't  sow. 

3565.  Baboo  C.  M.  Chatterjee.]  What  are  th© 
oppressions  you  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
planters? — Formerly  I  have  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  the  planters,  but  now  I  have  thought  it  beet 
to  submit,  and  have  managed  pretty  well. 


Mahakum>o  CtIIOhe  (Caste  Goala),  Inhabitant  of  Alumporc,  Thanna  Mihirpore,  Nuddea,  Factory 
Amjhupi,  Katuli  Concern,  called  in;  and  Examined  on  oath. 


M.  Okose.       3566.  Baboo  C.  M.  Chatterjee.]  Did  you  sow 

 indigo  last  year  ? — Yes,  I  did.    I  sowed  nine 

beegahs  by  mv  own  measurement,  and  five  by 
the  factory.  I  completed  all  my  sowings  in  Oc- 
tober, and  I  hat!  nothing  left  in  April.  No  suit 
has  been  instituted  against  me. 


3567.  President.]  Then,  what  have  you  to 
complain  of? — 1  have  to  complain  of  general 
oppressions  regarding  indigo,  but  I  have  a  special 
complaint  regarding  my  ghee.  The  assistant  of 
Amjhupi  gives  me  two  rupees  and  takes  12  seers; 
the  value  would  be  uu  re  than  three  rupees;  also 

the 
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the  planter  at  Katuli  and  all  his  people  take  ghee 
from  me,  /.  give  me  one  rupee  and  take  tliree 
rupees  worth  of  ghee  from  me.  I  never  com- 
plained to  anybody ;  to  whom  shall  I  complain  .' 
If  a  single  cow  strays  into  the  indigo,  tlic  village 
is  fined  50  rupees,  and  I  have  to  pay  five  rupees. 
Also,  there  is  a  tax  laid  upon  us  lor  the  marks  of 
cattle  hoofs  on  the  plain.  In  this  way,  I,  because 
I  am  a  goafa,  and  have  many  cattle,  had  to  pay 
14  rupees,  and  the  other  gonitis  in  the  village, 
which  amounted  to  three  houses,  paid  16  rupees. 
Mr.  J.  Smith  levied  this  fine  himself.  A  peon 
was  sent  with  me  while  I  collected  the  money, 
and  1  had  to  pay  one  rupee  for  the  peon. 

3.368.  Baboo  C.  M.  Chattcrjee.~]  What  other 
complaints  have  you  to  make  ? — I  have  to  com- 
plain about  this,  that  if  I  want  to  sow  linseed  in 
the  rains,  I  am  obliged  to  cut  the  jungle  on  the 


old  homesteads  and  clear  them,  and  I  am  not   M.  Ghote. 

allowed  to  look  after  my  own  land.    Aho,  I  am 

not  allowed  to  cultivate  in  October  my  cold      ,g  jujy 

weather  crops  or  my  earlv  rice.    Once,  Jadu  18G0, 

Biswas  and  Kanai  Lall  Biswas,  gomashtus  who 

look  after  the  rice  golat,  came  to  me  for  a  man 

for  whom  there  was  no  rice  in  the  factory,  and 

took  about  two  hish  on  promising  to  pay  me  in  a 

day  or  two.    They  paid  ine  six  rupees  instead  of 

20  rupee*.    Also,  last  Dhadro,  I,  in  company 

with  several  others,  were  sent  for  and  told  to 

purchase  linseed  to  the  extent  of  50  maunds,  at 

three  rupees  a  maund.    I  declined,  but  got  off 

by  compounding  to  pay  25  rupees.    Also,  in 

Kartik  before  last,  I  sowed  five  becgahs  which 

did  not  come  up.    They  sent  for  me  to  the 

factory,  and  took  from  me  six  rupees  four  annas 

aa  the  price  of  the  seed. 

[Commission  adjourned  at  6  P.M. 


72-1. 
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3571.  President.]  Will  you  state  to  the  Com- 
mission the  districts  and  appointments  in  which 
you  have  had  experience? — I  was  first  appointed 
assistant  magistrate  and  collector  of  Rnjshahyc, 
and  for  a  short  time  had  charge  of  the  sub-division 
of  Nattore,  in  that  district ;  I  was  then  appointed 
to  the  sub-division  of  Aurungab.nl,  in  the  district 
of  Moorshedabad  ;  I  was  then  employed  on  special 
duty,  and  then  made  Deputy  Commissioner  of  the 
Sonthal  pergunnahs,  and  was  next  appointed  to 
be  magistrate  and  collector  of  Barasct ;  then  I 
officiated  as  Junior  Secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Revenue,  and  this  year  I  joined  my  appointment 
as  officiating  magistrate,  and  collector,  and  salt 
agent  of  Cuttack. 

3572.  During  the  time  you  held  these  appoint- 
ments, did  you  endeavour  to  mix  familiarly  with 
the  people,  and  had  you  frequent  opportunities  of 
ascertaining  the  working  of  the  indigo  system  ? — 
Yes,  I  always  endeavour  to  mix  as  much  as  I 
could  with  the  people,  to  ascertain  their  views 
upon  all  subjects,  and  in  the  districts  of  Raj- 
shahye,  Moorshedabad,  and  Baraset,  I  had  ample 
opportunities  of  ascertaining,  both  from  the  natives 
and  the  planters,  the  working  of  the  system. 

3573.  Do  you  hold  the  opinion  that  that  cul- 
tivation is  the  result  of  free  agency  on  the  part 
of  the  ryots,  or  that  it  is  in  a  great  measure  com- 
pulsory?— My  opinion  is,  that  with  the  exception 
of  factories  which  have  a  large  extent  of  chur 
lands  cultivated,  it  is  in  no  instance  the  result  of 
free  agency,  but  that  it  is  always  compulsory. 

3574.  Will  you  state  to  the  Commission,  as  ftdly 
as  you  can,  the  facts,  proofs,  or  reasons  which  have 
induced  you  to  hold  this  belief? — First,  I  believe 
it  to  be  unprofitable,  and  therefore  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  any  ryot  would  consent  to  take  up  that 
cultivation,  involving,  as  it  does,  serious  pecu- 
niary loss  to  himself ;  secondly,  it  involves  an 
amount  of  harassing  interference  to  which  no  free 
agent  would  subject  himself ;  thirdly,  from  a  con- 
sideration of  the  acts  of  violence  to  which  the 
planters  have  throughout  been  compelled  to  re- 
sort to  keep  up  this  cultivation,  as  proved  by  the 


criminal  records  of  Bengal ;  fourthly,  from  tie 
admissions  of  the  planters  themselves,  that  if  the 
ryots  were  free  agents  they  would  not  cultivate 
indigo ;  fifthly,  the  necessity  under  which  the 
planters  state  themselves  to  be  of  spending  large 
sums  in  the  purchase  of  zemindanes  and  other 
descriptions  of  rights,  giving  them  territorial  in- 
flucucc  and  powers  of  compulsion,  without  which 
they  would  be  unable  to  procure  the  cultivation 
of  indigo;  sixthly,  the  statements  of  the  ryots 
and  the  people  generally  in  the  district  in  which 
I  have  beeu ;  seventhly,  the  fact,  that  as  soon  as 
the  ryots  became  aware  of  the  fact  that  they  were 
by  law  and  practically  free  agents  they  at  once 
refused  to  continuo  the  cultivation. 

3575.  Can  you  point  to  any  particular  records, 
printed  or  other,  in  support  of  your  assertion  re- 
garding acta  of  violence  ? — I  beg  to  hand  in  an 
abstract  of  49  serious  cases  of  murder,  homicide, 
riot,  arson,  dacoity,  plunder,  and  kidnapping  which 
have  occurred  from  the  year  1830  to  1859,  some 
of  which  I  have  taken  from  records  which  came 
before  me  during  my  incumbency,  others  from 
printed  Nizamut  reports,  and  all  from  authen- 
ticated papers.   I  also  give  a  file  of  heinous  case* 
connected  with  the  cultivation  of  indigo,  which 
occurred  previous  to  the  year  1810,  with  a  view 
of  showing  that  on  the  commencement  of  the 
system  of  private  trade  in  the  interior  of  the 
country  these  acts  of  violence  were  resorted  to, 
and,  in  consequence  of  those  acts,  five  European* 
were  punished  and  deported  from  the  country ; 
and  the  Government,  in  a  Circular  Order  of  the 
20th  July  1810,  considered  it  necessary  to  w=m 
the  magistrates  to  check  the  system  of  forcing  the 
cultivation  by  means  of  advances  on  ryots.  xaO 
last  statement  I  have  derived  from  a  printed  Par- 
liamentary Report  of  1820,  on  the  occasion  when 
the  Directors  of  the  Company  were  charged  with 
impeding  the  settlement  of  Europeans.  The  great 
majority  of  the  cases  in  the  first  list  filed  nave 
occurred  within  the  last  10  years, 

3576.  Could  you  state  how  many  of  the  above 
cases  came  under  your  personal  observation  a» 

magistrate? 
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magistrate? — Under  my  own  actual  observation 
I  only  remember  two  cases  of  those  noted  in  the 
list.  "  One  was  the  case  of  kidnapping  in  Shan- 
pore  factory,  Bansbarria,  in  the  Kajshnhye  dis- 
trict, in  which  one  man  was  confined  and  died  in 
the  godown,and  his  bodv  was  thrown  by  the  fac- 
tory servants,  and  sunk,  by  mean*  of  bags  of 
brick*,  in  a  jheel.  This  I  know  from  having  been 
.  assistant  to  the  magistrate  who  tried  the  case,  and 
being  acquainted  with  the  parties  concerned  in 
it  The  native  servants  of  the  factory  were 
■  punished  by  the  judge,  but  were  released  by  the 
Niz  limit,  who  ruled,  that  although  there  was  no 
doubt  that  the  man  had  met  his  death  whilst  con- 
fined in  the  godown,  yet  that  there  was  no  dis- 
tinct proof*  of  the  precise  means  by  which  he  met 
his  death,  and  therefore  they  merely  punished 
those  who  were  engaged  in  concealing  the  body. 
Another  case  mentioned  there,  which  1  myself 
investigated,  was  a  case  in  which  the  servants  of 
the  Hubra  factory  went  with  a  large  party  of 
ploughmen  and  ploughs,  and  ploughed  up  about 
125  bcegahs  of  the  ryots'  cultivation,  and  sowed 
indigo  on  the  land.  I  imprisoned  the  factory 
eoplc,  and  was  reprimanded  for  leniency,  and 
or  having  shown  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  the 
planters.  Another  case  which  I  want  to  mention, 
which,  though  within  my  own  knowledge,  is  not 
contained  in  the  list,  was,  that  when  I  went  to 
the  Aurungabad  sub-division  I  found  that  it  was 
the  custom  to  carry  off  the  cattle  of  the  ryots 
who  would  not  sow  indigo.  It  having  been 
brought  to  my  notice  that  a  great  deal  of  suffering 
was  occasioned  to  the  ryots  by  the  sale  of  their 
cattle  in  the  previous  year, .  I  instituted  inquiries, 
and  having  ascertained  one  of  the  places  in  which 
the  cattle  were  kept,  I  sent  out  a  party  of  police, 
and  released  from  one  of  the  out-factories  about 
200  or  300  head  of  cattle,  which,  even  when 
brought  to  my  own  house,  the  ryots,  through  fear 
of  the  planter,  were  afraid  for  several  days  to 
come  forward  and  claim. 

3577.  What  was  the  distance  of  the  sub-division 
from  the  head  quarters  of  the  factory,  and  why 
was  the  sub-division  established  there? — The 
assistant  magistrate's  residence  was  between  50 
and  100  yards  from  the  factory,  and  the  sub- 
division was  established  partly  on  account  of  the 
disputes  between  Messrs.  Lyon  and  White  on 
the  one  part,  and  Mr.  David  Andrew  on  the 
other ;  and  partly  on  account  of  the  number  of 
complaints,  which  came  from  that  quarter,  of  the 
oppression  to  which  the  people  were  subjected  by 
the  servants  of  the  factories.  On  joining  the 
sub-division,  the  head-quarter  house  was  not 
being  yet  erected,  and  not  knowing  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  selection  of  that,  site,  I  recom- 
mended its  removal  to  the  town  of  Junghypore, 
which  was  the  principal  entrepht  of  trade  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  On  going  to  Aurungabad 
great  objections  were  raised  by  the  planters, 
however,  to  the  selection  of  a  site  so  close  to  the 
factory,  on  the  grounds  that  the  magistrate's 
court  would  interfere  with  business  of  the  fac- 
tory. It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  it  was  the 
factories  of  these  two  firms  which  were  first 
attacked  during  these  disturbances.  In  justice 
however  to  the  manager,  Mr.  M'Leod,  I  wish  to 
state  that  I  always  found  him  personally  willing, 
so  far  as  was  consistent  with  the  interests  of  his 
employer,  to  pay  attention  to  the  complaints  of 
the  people,  and  to  this  may,  in  a  great  measure, 
be  attributed  the  fact  that  the  factory  was  not 
then  a  paying  concern.    Since  then  the  cultiva- 


tion has  greatly  been  increased,  and  I  am  of  Hon. 
opinion  that  it  "was  owing  to  that  that  the  late     A.  Eden. 
disturbances  took  place  in  that  concern.  .  

3578.  Mr.  Fergumm.]  In  the  49  cases  which      a,  j„|y 
you  ferreted  out,  as  having  occurred  during  the  i860, 
last  30  years,  is  it  not  the  case  that  in  more  than 

half  of  them,  Europeans  have  not  been  accused, 
or,  if  accused,  have  beeu  acquitted  ? — There  arc 
scarcely  any  one  of  these  cases  in  which  the 
European  or  principal  manager  of  the  concern 
has  ever  been  put  upon  hi*  trial,  although  in 
many  of  them,  the  judges  trying  the  cases  have 
expressed  strong  opinions  that  such  Europeans 
were  themselves  implicated  in  them  ;  and  it  is  to 
this  impunity  and  freedom  from  responsibility 
that  I  attribute  the  constaut  recurrence  of  these 
violent  outrages. 

3579.  In  such  instances  as  you  have  mentioned, 
was  it  not  a  gross  dereliction"  of  duty  on  the  jiart 
of  the  Government  not  to  prosecute  the  Euro- 
peans ?— There  certainly  was  a  failure  of  justice 
which,  in  my  opinion,  may  to  a  certain  extent 
be  attributed  to  the  strong  bias  which  the 
Government  and  many  of  the  officers  of  Govern- 
ment have  always  displayed  in  favour  of  those 
engaged  in  this  particular  cultivation  ;  this  may 
also  partly  have  arisen  from  the  difficulty  which 
exists  under  the  prescut  law  of  obtaining  a  con- 
viction against  Europeans,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
casein  which  a  planter  named  Dick  alias  Hichard 
Aimes,  was  murdered  by  a  European  planter 
named  Vong,  a  French  planter  named  Pierre 
Aller,  and  some  native  servants,  in  which  the 
Frenchman  and  the  natives  being  amenable  to 
the  Courts  of  the  country,  were  imprisoned  for 
life,  whilst  Yong,  the  European  British  subject, 
not  being  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local 
Court,  was  tried  in  Her  Majesty's  Supreme 
Court  in  Calcutta,  and  was  acquitted  on  precisely 
the  same  evidence  as  was  brought  against  the 
foreigners  and  natives  who  were  convicted  in  the 
district  Court ;  the  sentence  being  upheld  by  the 
Nizamut  Adawlut. 

3580.  Then  you  consider  that  in  that  case 
justice  was  obtained  in  the  Mofussil  Courts  and 
denied  in  the  Supreme  Court? — I  consider  that 
the  judges  of  the  Court  of  the  Nizamut  Adawlut 
are  fully  as  competent  to  come  to  a  decision  on  the 
evidence  before  them  as  a  Calcutta  petty  jury.  I 
therefore  consider  that  in  this  instance  a  failure 
of  justice  occurred  in  the  Supreme  Court. 

3581.  If  I  tell  you  that  I  was  in  the  Supreme 
Court  during  the  whole  of  that  trial,  and  with 
a  strong  feeling  against  the  prisoner,  and  that  I, 
and  most  other  gentlemen  in  Calcutta,  considered 
it  impossible  to  find  him  guilty  on  the  evidence, 
would  it  alter  vour  opinion  in  any  manner  ? — Xo, 
as  with  those  facts  before  them,  and  commenting 
on  those  facts,  the  Sudder  Court  subsequently 
convicted  the  remainder  of  that  party  as  acces- 
sories to  the  murder  on  that  evidence ;  the  pre- 
vious acquittal  in  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the 
distrust  thrown  upon  the  evidence  having  been 
urged  by  the  defendant's  counsel,  and  over-ruled. 
Moreover,  if  the  murder  was  not  committed, 
where  is  Dick  alias  Richard  Aimes,  who  has 
never  appeared  since? 

3582.  in  the  other  cases  contained  in  your 
list,  in  which  no  remarks  are  made  by  the  judges, 
is  it  merely  your  opinion  that  the  Europeans 
among  them  were  guilty  parties,  and  should  have 
been  punished? — Having  had  very  little  conver- 
sation with  any  other  parties  on  the  merits  of 
these  cases,  I  am  not  prepared  to  state  whether 
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floa.  m7  other  person  lias  formed  the  same  opinion, 
A.  Eden.    but  in  my  own  certainly  the  European  who  or- 

  ganizes  an  attack,  who  conceals  the  offence,  and 

11  July     in  one  mstancc  even  allowed  one  of  his  servants, 

i860.  *vr^°  'm(*  |uur<hjred  a  ryot,  to  he  concealed,  whilst 
-»  third  party  was  sentenced  capitally,  should  be 
held  liable  to  the  dame  punishment  as  a  native 
of  this  country  would  have  in  all  probability  been 
subjected  to,  if  he  committed  the  same  offence. 
I  allude  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Patrick  Smith,  of 
Dulleemulla  factory,  in  which  a  servant  of  his 
-murdered  a  Chowkmar,  who  endeavoured  to  re- 
sist the  carrying  off  of  ryots  who  refused  to  take 
advance?  for  the  cultivation  of  indigo.  The  man 
admitted  the  murder  to  Mr.  Smith  the  same  day. 
The  actual  murderer  in  that  case  was  not  appre- 
hended, but  another  servant,  of  the  name  of  Ram 
Sing,  was  capitally  sentenced  for  that  crime. 
Some  months  subsequently  a  second  murder  was 
committed  by  the  same  man.  and  a  rumour  sprend 
that  this  man  was  really  the  murderer  in  the 
former  case.  On  the  representation  of  Mr.  Hills, 
Dr.  Archer  and  others,  Mr.  Smith  then  appeared 
before  the  Sudder  Court,  and  in  consequence  of 
the  statement  there  made,  the  sentence  of  Ram 
Sing  was  commuted,  and  the  real  culprit  was  ap- 
prehended. 

3583.  Then  in  this  instance,  did  not  the  ses- 
sions judge  and  the  Sudder  Nizamut  convict  and 
sentence  to  be  hung  the  wrong  man  ? — They  con- 
victed the  accomplice,  who  was  present  at  the 
time,  but  who  had  not  actually  struck  tire  fatal 
blow,  instead  of  the  principal,  who  was  concealed 
in  the  factory,  where  he  was  subsequently  found 
by  the  magistrate.  This  arose  from  the  fact  that 
the  two  men  were  up-country  lattials,  not  natives 
of  Bengal,  in  consequence  of  which  some  confu- 
sion occurred  in  the  identification  of  the  principal 
«nd  the  accomplice  by  ignorant  Bengali  ryots. 
If  the  European  planter  bad  come  forward,  as 
'disapproving  of  the  crime  as  he  was  bound  to  do, 
before  the  magistrate  or  the  sessions,  this  difficulty 
of  identification  would  not  have  arisen.  The 
conviction  of  the  Courts  was  according  to  the 
evidence  before  them. 

8584.  President.]  It  is  not  a  very  unusual 
"firing  for  additional  or  supplementary  evidence 
-to  be  either  offered  or  received  before  the  Sudder 
Nizaiirnt,  snch  Court  deciding  only  from  the 
"records? — I  never  heard  of  a  similar  course  of 
proceeding  ;  I  believe  the  evidence  to  have  been 
Teceivcd  at  the  instance  of  the  two  Messrs.  Trevor, 
one  of  whom  was  legal  remembrancer  at  the  time. 

3585.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  Tn  the  course  of  in- 
quiries, have  yon  not  come  across  similar  cases  in 
the  opium  and  salt  departments? — No;  I  have 
not  perused  any  records,  nor  have  I  any  personal 
icnowlcdfte  of  such  cases. 

3586.  Have  you  not  heard  of  similar  cases  in 
one  of  the  salt  agencies  in  the  Midnapart  zillah? 
— 1  have  heard  that  some  heinous  offences  occurred 
Tn  some  way  connected  with  the  salt  department 
at  Hidgclee  last  year.    In  what  way  these  cases 
■arose,  or  in  what  way  they  were  connected  with 
the  salt  department,  1  have  no  knowledge  what- 
ever; I  believe  them  to  have  arisen  from  disputes 
between    the    preventive   and  manufacturing 
branches  of  the  sah  department  ;  but  my  know- 
ledge is  entirely  derived  from  general  rumours. 
In  the  opium  department  I  have  never  heard  of 
■any  cases  whatever. 

3587.  Do  mrt  any  cases  similar  to  those  in  yotrr 
list  arise  from  disputes  between  rival  native  zemin- 
dars respecting  lands,hauts,8cc? — Frequent  affrays 


and  kidnapping  arise  from  such  mimes  of  dispute, 
but  of  late  years  they  have  nearly  ceased  in  that 
part  of  the  country  of  which  1  have  special 
,  knowledge,  and  I  believe  generally  throughout 
Bengal ;  they  however  more  frequently  take  the 
form  of  disputes  between  two  strong  001 

rties  well  able  to  cope  with  one  another 
not,  as  in  the  indigo  eases,  show  the 
continually  preying  on  the  weak,  and 
arising  out  of  a  false  system  of  trade.  * 

3588.  Have  vou  any  reason  to  believe  that 
the  system  earned  on  in  the  silk  trade  was  differ- 
ent as  regards  ryots  from  that  of  the  indigo 
business? — I  have  no  knowledge  on  the  subject. 

3589.  Have  the  indigo  cases  now  ceased  in 
Bengal,  together  with  Sic  cessation  of  the  same 
zemindar v  affrays ;  or  do  the  former  continue  in 
any  district  while  the  latter  have  ceased? — I 
believe  the  establishment  id'  the  numerous  sub- 
divisions throughout  Bengal  has  lutd  the  effect 
of  decreasing  violent  often  outrages  of  every  de- 
scription, such  as  affrays;  bat  the  seizing  of  ryots 
and  the  confinement  within  tlie  factory  walls  \tm, 
in  my  opinion,  increased  as  violent  overt  acts  have 
decreased.  The  greatest  decrease  however  is  in 
cases  unconnected  with  indigo  on  account  of  the 
fear  which  the  zemindars  have  of  these  sub- 
divisions, and  the  great  facility  which  is  afforded 
to  the  Eurojiean  planters  of  opposing  the  ryots 
in  any  way  which  does  not  involve  any  great 
publicity,  such  as  would  necessarily  attract  the 
attention  of  the  higher  authorities,  " 

3590.  Are  kidnapping  and  imprisonment  still 
carried  on  by  zemindars  as  well  as  planters? — 
Yes,  I  believe  they  Are  in  many  instances,  bat 
since  the  passing  of  Act  X.  of  1859,  1  believe 
that  tl»ey  have  greatly  decreased. 

355)1.  Then,  has  the  increase  of  these  offences 
to  which  you  alluded  solely  occurred  in  indigo 
concerns  ? — Whether  it  is  that  there  is  an  aetaal 
iucreasc,  or  whether  it  is  that  the  establishment 
of  sub-divisions  have  brouglrt  them  to  light,  or 
whether  it  is  that  the  punishment  of  several 
planters  for  this  offence  has gi von  the  ryots  greater 
confidence  to  speak  more  openly  of  these  tilings, 
I  am  not  sure;  but  I  have  certainly  heard  more 
of  such  cases  within  the  last  few  years  than  before, 
and  I  believe  that  it  may  be  attributed  to  the 
increased  reluctance  of  the  ryots  t»  sow  with' art 
such  compulsion,  and  also  to  the  check  which  has 
been  given  to  snch  outrages. 

3592.  In  case  18  you  remark  that  the  Euro- 
peans, for  whose  benefit  the -crime  was  committed, 
was  not  punished.  Do  you  ground  that  opinion 
from  the  observations  of  the  judge  or  from  what 
vou  read  of  the  case  ? — To  the  best  of  my  recol- 
lection the  printed  report  of  the  case  will 
show  that  the  judge,  Mr.  G.  C.  Cheap,  remarks 
that  the  cat*e  was  one  in  which  great  blaine 
attached  to  Mr.  Tripp,  and  said  it  was  cause  of 
great  regret  to  hhii  to  jnit  on  record  the  com- 
mission of  snch  violent  outrages  by  Europeans, 
but  that  he  was  glad  to  state  that  Mr.  Kenny, 
the  proprietor  of  tho  concern,  was  on  his  way  to 
England,  and  was  not  therefore  responsible. 

8593.  In  case  29  yon  remark  that  Mr.  French 
was  in  the  jail  in  which  these  men  were  confined 
at  the  time.  Do  yon  mean  by  your  remarks  on 
that  case  that  Mr.  French  ought  te  have  bee* 
bronglrt  to  trial  ? — Judsinir  from  the  evidence,  as 
it  appears  in  the  printed  report  of  the  Sadder 
Court,  I  should,  if  I  had  been  the  magistrate 
Wore  whom  tliat  case  come,  have  •commit red 
Mr.  French  to  take  hie  trial,  as  it  appears  that 
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he  compromised  the  case  by  giving  compensation 
to  the  owner  of  the  lioat. 

3594.  In  case  39  y<>u  observe  the  servants  were 
imprisoned,  but  Mr.  W.  Collin,  who  was  admitted 
by  the  judge  to  give  the  order,  was  not  put  on 
trial,  by  virtue  of  his  descent  from  £uro|»ean 
•tuck ;  on  wbat  is  that  remark  founded  ? — It  is  my 
strong  opinion  derived  from  a  perusal  of  the  case. 
For  the  judge  stated  that  the  order  was  given 
by  Mr.  W.  Collis  himself,  and  I  can  conceive  no 
other  possible  reason  why,  if  the  judge  considered 
Mr.  Collis  to  have  been  guilty,  he  should  not 
have  taken  steps  to  bring  him  to  justice  ;  and, 
judging  from  the  practice  of  the  courts,  I  feel 
convinced  that  had  he  l>een  a  native  his  trial 
would  have  been  directed. 

3595.  On  the  whole,  considering  the  number 
of  districts  and  the  number  of  indigo  concerns 
and  of  planters  engaged,  also  the  period  of  time 
over  which  these  cases  extend  ;  considering  also 
the  state  of  society  in  the  Mofussil ;  do  you  con- 
sider that  these  serious  cases  are  frequent,  rare,  or 
otherwise  ? — These  cases  do  nut  in  any  way  re- 
present the  total  amount  of  such  outrages  that 
have  bceu  committed  during  the  period  embraced. 
The  grenter  part  of  the  selected  cases  of  which 
an  abstract  has  been  given  arc  only  those  of  bo 
serious  a  nature  as  necessitated  a  reference  to  the 
Suddcr  Court,  either  on  account  of  the  severity 
of  the  penalty  involved  or  in  appeal  on  points  of 
law.  My  own  opinion  is  that  not  oue  tithe  of 
the  offences  actually  committed  ever  came  before 
any  Court  at  all ;  of  those  which  arc  actually 
brought  up  by  the  police,  very  many  arc  disposed 
of  by  the  magistrate  himself;  and  others  of  a 
more  serious  nature  are  decided  by  the  Sessions 
Court  without  reference  to  the  Nizainut.  1  have 
not  had  the  means  at  my  disposal  to  enable  me 
to  lay  before  the  Committee  any  memorandum 
of  such  case*.  The  improved  administration  of 
the  police  arising  from  the  increase  of  sub-divisions 
has  decreased  the  number  of  violent  crimes  of  late 
years,  but  it  has,  as  a  consequence,  checked  the 
cultivation  of  indigo. 

3596.  Mr.  Temple.]  But  on  the  whole  do  you 
consider  that  planters  rarely  resort  to  serious 
violence  or  frequently  ;  and  do  yon  believe  that 
these  deeds  of  violence  are  committed  by  a  few 
planters,  or  by  the  majority,  or  what  ? — I  believe 
that  deeds  of*  the  violence  of  those  noted  iu  the 
abstract  filed  are  not  frequent,  but  still  they  are 
such  as  to  keep  up  and  perpetuate  a  feeling  of 
terrorism,  without  which,  in  my  opinion,  the  cul- 
tivation of  indigo  could  not  be  carried  on  for  one 
day.    Any  act  of  great  violence  committed  in 
any  district,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  attack  of 
the  village  of  ILaut-dayal,  in  the  district  of  Raj- 
simhye,  in  the  concern  of  Messrs.  J.  and  R. 
Watson  &  Co.,  in  which  three  villages  were 
gutted,  three  cultivators  killed,  and  six  wounded, 
would  be    enough  to  strike  terror  into  the 
hearts  of  the  ryots  in  that  part  of  the  country 
for  many  years  to  come,  and  it  is  only  when  the 
ryots  have  forgotten  such  acts  as  these  that  any 
fresh  violence  of  this  sort  is  necessary.    I  believe 
that  there  are  many  planters  who  do  all  in  then* 
power  to  avoid  having  recourse  to  such  expe- 
dients, but  it  will  be  found  that  one  or  two  out- 
rages of  the  moat  serious  description  have  occurred 
within  the  remembrance  of  men  in  every  district 
and  with  every  concern. 

3597.  Have  you  known  many  planters  who 
would  not  under  any  circumstances  themselves 
order  or  authorize  such  proceedings ;  and  do  you: 
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know  whether  snch  things  could  or  could  not 
be  done  by  the  servant  without  the  authority  of    jfm  Eden, 

the  master  ?— I  know  many  planters  who  would  '.  

neither  authorize  or  order  such  proceedings,  but  r  ^ 

the  system  is  such,  that  they  are  frequently  in-  '/w'o 
volved  in  such  cases  agaiust  their  will,  and  the 
system  which  they  pursue,  ami  the  class  of 
servants  that  they  employ,  force  them  to  this; 
the  worst  that  can  be  said  of  such  men  is,  that 
when  they  are  so  involved,  they  do  not  come  for- 
ward as  they  should  do,  and  publicly  disown  the 
acts  of  their  servant,-,  and  render  assistance  in 
bringing  them  to  justice. 

3598.  You  have  mentioned  generally  that 
European  planters  arc  practically  never  puuished 
for  acts  of  violence  ;  is  it  that  prosecutions  are 
instituted  by  the  Mofussil  authorities,  and  fail  in 
the  Supreme  Court,  or  is  it  that  prosecution  is 
not  attempted;  and  if  the  latter  be  the  cause, 
what  is  the  reason  ? — Prosecutions  are  scarcely 
ever  attempted.  The  reason  of  this  is  partly 
because  Mofussil  magistrates  know  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  a  conviction  in  the  Supreme  Court, 
partly  from  great  unwillingness  among  prosecutors 
and  witnesses  to  subject  themselves  to  the  liability 
to  come  to  Calcutta  to  attend  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  to  a  great  extent  to  the  bias  iu  favour  of  the 
planters,  which  has  been  too  frequently  displayed 
by  men  iu  all  jioMtions,  from  the  highest  officers 
of  the  Government  down  to  the  lowest. 

3599.  As  au  olhYer  of  Mofussil  experience, 
what  do  you  consider  to  be  practically  the  diffi- 
culties of  prosecuting  the  planters  before  the 
Supreme  Court ;  or  how  do  these  difficulties  arise? 
— It  never  fell  to  my  lot  to  have  to  commit  any 
planter,  but  judging  from  my  experience  as  a 
justice  of  the  jtcace,  iu  obtaining  convictions 
agaiust  Europeans,  I  consider  that  very  great 
practical  difficulties  exist.  For  instance*  I  have 
committed  Europeans  to  the  Supreme  Court;  the 
bill  has  been  thrown  out  by  the  grand  jury,  under 
circumstances  which  led  the  Government  to  direct 
a  recommittal  on  the  same  evidence.  The  evi- 
dence was  described  by  the  Advocate  General 
as  being  of  the  most  clear  and  conclusive  descrip- 
tion. Die  parties  were  recommitted  on  precisely 
the  same  evidence,  and  were  convicted  and 
sentenced.  In  another  case  I  committed  an  officer 
for  trial  for  manslaughter.  The  officer  admitted 
before  me  having  committed  the  assault,  which 
led  to  the  man's  death.  The  medical  evidence 
showed  that  although  the  man  was  in  bad  health, 
yet  his  death  liad  been  hastened  by  the  injuries 
he  had  received.  The  grand  jury  threw  out  the 
bill ;  awl  it  is  in  cases  like  these  that  dishearten 
Mofussil  magistrates  from  committing  Europeans 
to  the  Supreme  Court. 

3600.  But,  as  a  magistrate  and  justice  of  the 
pence,  would  you  not  commit  an  offender,  if  you. 
believed  him  guilty  on  the  evidence,  irrespec- 
tively as  to  your  opinion  as  to  what  might  be  the 
view  taken  by  a  Calcutta  petty  jury  or  grand 
jury? — As  a  judicial  officer,  if  the  evidence  was 
very  clear  in  any  case  before  me,  I  should  com- 
mit ;  but,  as  an  executive  officer,  I  should  hesi- 
tate to  take  up  many  cases  against  Europeans, 
which  under  other  circumstances  I  should  r 


it  incumbent  on  me  tn  proceed  with. 

3601.  Mr.  FerguMon.']  In  this  list  I  see  eight 
names  of  persons  whom  I  personally  know  to  bo 
foreigners,  and  parties  liable  to  the  Mofussil 
Court,  can  you  account  for  their  not  being  pro- 
ceeded against,  if  there  were  any  good  grounds 
for  doing  so  ?— Of  the  evidence  against  the  por- 
OG2 
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Hon.  tic*  particularly  alluded  to  in  the  cases  you  have 
A.  Eden,    mentioned,  I  am  not  prepared  to  speak  without  a 

 reference  to  the  cases,  but  the  exemption  to 

*l  July     which  you  allude  was  probably  explained  in  my 
i860.       previous  answer,  in  which  I  noticed  the  great 
bias  which  has   always   existed    in   favour  of 
planters  from  the  very  beginning. 

3602.  Then  do  you  consider  that  the  Govern- 
ment officials  have  sacrificed  justice  to  favour  the 
planters? — I  consider  that  it  has  frequently  been 
the  case,  and  I  have  stated  so  in  official  reports. 
I  will  go  further  and  say,  that  as  a  young 
assistant,  I  confess  I  have  favoured  my  own 
countrymen  in  several  instances. 

3603.  Baboo  Chunder  Moliun  Chattn-jee.']  Do 
you  believe  that  if  the  European  planters  in  the 
Mofussil  were  subject  to  equal  laws  and  same 
punishment  with  the  natives  of  the  country,  they 
would  be  deterred  from  committing  the  oppres- 
sions you  have  alluded  to  V — I  believe  that  with 
the  knowledge  that  they  were  subject  to  the 
courts,  and  did  not  enjoy  the  perfect  practical 
impunity  which  they  now  imjsscss,  the  system  of 
force  which  is  known  to  all  to  have  existed  so  long 
would  not  have  been  continued  by  the  planters. 

3604.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  if  a  native  gentle- 
man and  an  European  gentleman,  a  British  sub- 
ject, were  fouud  guilty  of  a  similar  offence  before 
a  Mofussil  magistrate,  the  former  might  be  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment,  whereas  the  latter  might 
get  off  by  paying  a  fine  to  the  extent  of  500 
rupees  ? — If  an  English  gentleman  and  a  native 
gentleman  were  placed  side  by  side  in  the  same 
case,  I  hardly  think  that  any  magistrate  could 

Eunish  them  in  a  different  manner;  but  in  similar 
tit  separate  cases,  I  think  that  it  would  fre- 
quently happen  that  a  native  gentleman  would 
be  imprisoned,  whereas  the  European  would  only 
be  fined,  because  the  magistrate  lias  not,  except 
in  particular  cases,  the  power  of  imprisoning  an 
European. 

360.5.  During  the  time  the  indigo  planters  were 
vested  with  magisterial  powers,  did  not  some  of 
them  abuse  their  power,  within  your  own  know- 
ledge, to  serve  their  own  interests  ? — There  were 
no  honorary  magistrates  in  my  district. 

3606.  Mr.  Ferffusson.]  In  the  present  state  of 
the  Mofussil  Courts,  anu  with  the  present  judges 
who  preside  in  them,  would  you  like  to  see  unv 
European  friend  tried  in  them  ? — I  think  that  If 
the  courts  arc  good  enough  for  the  natives,  they 
are  good  enough  for  Europeans.  If  they  arc  not 
good  enough  for  natives,  they  arc  not  fit  to  have 
any  jurisdiction  at  all  over  any  one.  As  far  as  I 
am  myself  concerned,  I  would  sooner  be  tried,  if 
innocent,  in  the  local  sessions  courts,  with  an 
appeal  to  the  Nizamut,  than  in  the  Supreme 
Court.  If  guilty,  I  would  prefer  the  Supreme 
Court  and  a  Calcutta  jury. 

3607.  President.']  Several  witnesses  have  cither 
stated  or  admitted,  that  indigo  cultivation  is 
unprofitable  and  unpopular  with  the  ryots,  and 
you  yourself  have  declared  your  belief  that  the 
cultivation  for  years  has  been  compulsory  ;  how 
do  you  reconcile  those  admissions  and  your  belief 
with  the  fact,  that  the  system  has  gone  on  for 
years  without  any  change  ? — For  many  reasons : 
first,  that  the  people  of  Bengal  are  naturally 
patient  in  enduring  oppressions.  Years  of  tyranny 
and  oppression  have  taught  them  to  bear  every 
wrong  without  resistance.  Their  feelings  have 
taken  the  form  of  sullen  morose  hate,  rather  than 
active  opposition.  These  pent-up  feelings  have 
now,  for  the  first  time,  found  a  vent.  Secondly, 


the  police  courts  have,  until  the  last  four  or  five 
years,  been  out  of  their  reach.  The  planter, 
having  the  rights  of  a  zemindar,  has  reigned  over 
them  with  the  powers  of  a  despot.  They  dared 
not  leave  their  homes  to  go  and  complain  at  a 
distant  station ;  if  they  did  so,  they  ran  the  risk 
of  returning  to  find  their  cattle  carried  off,  or  a 
relative  illegally  confined.  Even  in  cases  in 
which,  on  these  complaints,  the  police  were 
deputed  to  hold  an  investigation,  sometimes 
through  fear  of  the  planter,  and  sometimes  cor- 
rupted by  his  money,  nearly  always  influenced 
by  some  means  or  other,  they  reported  the  case 
against  the  ryot  The  ryot  would  then  be  worse 
off  than  before,  and  his  only  hope  of  peace  lay  in 
cultivating  indigo  without  opposition,  but  not  as 
a  free  agent.  Thirdly,  Bengalis  have  not  usually 
that  power  of  conjoint  action  which  would  enable 
them  with  any  prospect  of  success  to  form  a  com- 
bination against  the  planters.  Fourthly,  ryots, 
from  whatever  causes  it  may  have  arisen,  have 
certainly  all  along  believed  that  Government, 
and  Government  officials,  were  interested  in  the 
cultivation  of  indigo  ;  that  they  were  so  strongly 
prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  planter,  that  it  was 
useless  to  complain.  The  ryots  were  unable  to 
understand  how  a  man  living  in  terms  of  the 
greatest  intimacy,  and  in  daily  communication 
with  the  planter,  was  capable  of  deciding  cases 
justly;  cases  in  which  the  interests  of  that 
planter  were  concerned.  Whatever  may  be  the 
impartiality  of  the  individual  magistrate,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  persuade  an  uneducated  native 
that  intimacy  of  this  description  would  not  bias  a 
magistrate  in  his  official  acts.  This  intimacy  has 
very  often,  it  may  be,  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  planter,  been  made  use  of  by  the  factory  ser- 
vants as  a  means  to  accomplish  their  wishes 
Again,  facilities  of  complaint  have  been  afforded 
to  the  planters  by  the  higher  authorities,  from 
which  the  ryots  arc  altogether  excluded ;  and  I 
believe  it  to  be  the  case  that  this  privilege  has 
been  made  use  of,  to  influence  such  higher 
authority  against  such  of  the  local  authorities  as 
may  have  shown  a  disj>osition  to  <lo  justice  be- 
tween man  and  man.  And  there  are  cases  in 
which  the  removal  of  officials  has  been  attributed 
by  the  ryots  to  the  influence  brought  to  bear  by 
those  in  the  interests  of  the  planters  against  such 
officials.  Fifthly,  I  believe  that  the  pressure  of 
indigo  cultivation  has  never  been  so  severely  felt 
as  during  the  present  time,  as,  although  the  rvots 
have  always  had  to  sacrifice  a  portion  of  their 
land  and  labour,  the  loss  has  never  been  so 
severe  as  at  the  present  time,  when  the  value  of 
that  land  and  labour  has  greatly  increased :  for- 
merly these  lands  gave  them  enough  to  live  upon, 
and  pay  their  rents,  but  as  there  was  no  market 
for  surplus  produce,  and  but  little  stimulus  to 
accumulate,  it  was  not  worth  their  while  to  grow 
any  great  amount  of  produce  beyond  what  was 
necessary  for  their  own  consumption. 

360H.  Can  you  mention  any  cases  within  your 
knowledge,  in  which  officials  were  either  inter- 
fered with,  or  censured,  or  removed,  for  alleged 
bias  against  planters? — Moulvie  Abdool  Latief 
was  removed  from  Kalaroa  for  giving  an  order 
protecting  the  ryots  against  the  forcible  entry  of 
the  planter.    My  predecessor  at  Baraset  was 
complained  of,  for  saying  that  it  was  optional  for 
ryots  to  sow  indigo  or  not,  and  was  censured  by 
the  late  Lieutenant  Governor.    Of  this  hist  case 
I  have  no  knowledge,  except  what  was  derived 
from  the  planters  themselves,  and  from  the  people 
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who  still  believe  him  to  have  been  removed  for 
protecting  them.  In  my  own  case  I  was,  on  pri- 
vate representations  made  by  planters,  repri- 
manded and  interfered  with  by  the  Commis- 
sioner. Representations  were  made  to  the  Go- 
vernment for  my  removal,  on  the  ground  that  I 
had  told  the  ryots  that  the  cultivation  of  indigo 
was  optional.  And  three  petitions  were  presented 
by  forties  of  influence  in  Calcutta  within  a  few 
months,  demanding  my  removal  on  this  account, 
and  I  had  considerable  difficulty  in  defending  my 
own  position  and  upholding  my  independence  as 
a  magistrate. 

3609.  Mr.  Ferguxton.]  Are  you  aware  that 
the  cultivation  of  indigo  in  the  district  of  Nuddea 
does  not  occupy  more  than  five  per  cent,  of  its 
area,  and  if  so,  how  can  it  be  so  severe  a  pressure 
on  the  ryots  as  you  have  stated  it  to  be  ? — Ad- 
mitting this  calculation  to  be  correct,  you  must 
first  deduct  from  that  area  one-third  of  the  whole 
as  fallow,  wood,  waste,  village,  and  unculturable 
lands.  You  must  next  deduct  one-third  of  this 
for  those  portions  of  the  district  in  which  indigo 
cultivation  is  not  carried  on,  and  with  which  the 
planter  has  no  connection.    From  the  balance 

Cmust  deduct  a  very  large  proportion  of  wet 
suitable  only  for  the  cultivation  of  late  rice, 
and  then  if  you  take  the  remainder,  which  is  the 
most  valuable  land  in  the  whole  of  the  district, 
and  the  most  productive,  you  will  find  that  the 
planters  have  thrown,  out  of  profitable  cultivation 
a  projjortion  of  the  best  laud,  which  must  press 
with  very  great  severity  on  those  engaged  in  the 
cultivation  of  profitable  crops  in  the  part  of  the 
district  where  factories  are  situated. 

3610.  But  the  said  crops  are  cold  weather 
crops,  which  can  be  grown  equally  with  indigo 
and  early  rice ;  and  do  you  think  that  while 
grain  crops,  such  as  rice,  can  be  taken  continu- 
ally off  the  same  land,  it  would  not  be  better  to 
vary  such  crops  occasionally  with  indigo? — Pro- 
vided that  indigo  were  as  profitable  as  any  other 
crop,  I  can  understand  that  an  occasional  crop  of 
that  plant  might  be  beneficial  to  the  soil,  but  so 
long  as  it  is  a  dead  loss  to  the  ryot,  out  of  pocket, 
even  the  inferior  rice  crop  is  more  remunerative 
to  him.  But  there  are  other  crops,  such  as  jute, 
sugar-cane,  chillies,  ginger,  turmeric,  tobacco, 
which  afford  the  ryot  a  still  greater  profit  than 
rice ;  but  even  supposing  that  this  was  not  the 
case,  the  land  is  the  land  of  the  ryots,  they  arc 
the  best  judges  of  their  own  interests,  and  so  long 
as  they  object  to  the  cultivation  of  indigo,  for 
whatever  reason,  I  can  conceive  no  principle 
upon  which  it  can  be  argued  that  it  is  justifiable 
for  a  third  party  to  come  in  and  insist  upon  a 
ryot  sowing  that  to  which  he  objects,  although 
it  may  be  in  his  opinion  beneficial  to  the  ryot. 

3611.  But  if  a  ryot  has  made  a  contract,  and 
has  received  money  to  sow  indigo,  upon  what 
principle  has  he  a  right  to  decline  to  do  so  ? — If 
a  ryot,  being  a  free  agent,  and  acting  without 
force,  either  actual  or  moral,  voluntarily  enters 
into  a  contract  for  the  cultivation  of  any  crop,  he 
is  of  course  bound  to  fulfil  it ;  but  the  result  of 
my  experience  and  my  inquiries  on  the  subject 
convince  me  that  in  scarcely  any  instance  docs  a 
ryot,  being  a  free  agent,  enter  into  contracts  or 
receive  advances  for  the  cultivation  of  indigo, 
which  is  admitted  by  many  competent  authorities 
to  involve  a  pecuniary  loss  upon  the  ryot  One 
of  the  main  elements  of  the  contract,  to  make  it 
legal,  must  be  that  it  has  voluntarily  been  entered 
into  by  both  parties.    My  own  opinion  is,  that 
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in  no  instances,  within  the  last  six  years  at  least,  non 
have  ryots  entered  into  legal  contracts  for  the  4. 
cultivation  of  this  crop. 

3612.  President]  But  will  you  state  the  pre-     a,  in- 
cise nature  of  your  experience  as  to  how  these  igflo. 
contracts  are  first  entered  into  ? — From  my  own 
experience,  derived  from  conversations  with  both 

ryots  and  planters,  and  from  the  examination  of 
the  factory  books,  and  from  the  inspection  of  the 
contracts  themselves,  and  from  constant  inquiries 
aud  investigations  for  the  last  four  vears  into  the 
matter,  I  still  continue  of  opiuion  that  the 
description  of  the  mode  as  to  how  contracts  are 
entered  into,  given  in  my  letter,  No.  500,  dated 
19th  June  1858,  page  220  of  the  Blue  Book,  is  a 
correct  description  of  the  manner  in  which  ad- 
vances are  given  and  received. 

3613.  Mr.  Fergusson.~\  Do  you  know  that  the 
land  in  the  district  of  Barasct,  to  which  your 
experience  and  inquiries  apjwar  to  have  been 
limited,  is  unsuited  for  the  cultivation  of  indigo, 
and  that  it  does  not  produce  one-half  of  the  plant 
which  the  lands  in  hishnaghur  and  Jcseorc  do  ? — 
I  have  always  understood  that  the  lands  at 
Barasct  were  amongst  the  finest  lands  in  Bengal, 
and  as  the  district  borders  both  on  Jessorc  and 
Kishnaghur,  much  of  the  land  is  precisely  of  the 
same  description  as  that  of  those  districts. 

3fil4.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  occasional 
intimacy  between  the  planters  and  officials  is 
balanced  by  a  similar  intimacy  between  the  ryots 
and  darogah  aud  the  native  officials  of  the  dis- 
trict ? — My  own  exjKjrience  leads  me  to  believe 
that  fear  of  the  planters'  influence  and  fear  of  the 
representations  he  may  make  to  their  official 
enjHJriors,  render  the  police  very  apt  to  side  with 
the  planters'  people  when  the  opposite  party  were 
poor  natives.  My  great  difficulty  has  always 
been  to  get  the  police  to  act  boldly  and  straight- 
forwardly in  cases  of  this  sort.  I  have  frequently 
had  to  find  fault  with  the  police  for  displaying  an 
unjustifiable  bias  in  favour  of  the  planter. 

3615.  President,]  Have  you  reason  to  believe 
that  any  j>ortiou  of  that  bias  is  due  to  illegal  or 
improper  influence,  such  as  the  payment  of 
money,  and  if  so,  on  what  reasons  do  you  ground 
that  belief? — It  has  frequently  been  stated  to 
me  by  planters,  that  unless  they  had  recourse  to 
these  means,  they  would  find  it  difficult  to  carry 
on  their  business.  I  generally  believe  that  as  a 
rule,  the  police  have  hitherto  been  so  corrupt 
that  there  is  reason  to  susjiect  that  in  very  many 
cases  they  have  been  so  influenced.  Of  late 
years,  since  constant  inquiries  have  been  made 
into  the  matter,  and  an  educated  and  higher  class 
of  natives  have  been  employed,  and  since  the 
salary  has  been  increased,  there  has  been  a  most 
decided  improvement  in  this  respect. 

3616.  Then  it  is  your  decided  opinion  that  so 
far  from  the  magistrates  having  obstructed  or 
impeded  indigo  cultivation,  they  have  not  afforded 
to  the  ryot  the  support  and  protection  he  might 
fairly  expect  ? — I  think  that  if  the  law  had  been 
strictly  administered  by  the  magistrates,  and  if 
they  had  at  their  disposal  a  staff  of  well  qualified 
officers  sufficient  for  them  to  carry  out  the  law 
in  all  cases,  the  present  system  of  cultivation 
could  not  have  been  continued  as  it  has  done.  I 
believe  that  many  magistrates  have  been  deterred 
from  doing  their  duty  in  this  respect,  from  a  sen- 
sitive desire  to  avoid  the  ignominious  reproach 
which  has  always  been  raised  against  them  of 
being  jealous  of  the  non-official  classes ;  and  in 
avoiding  this  reproach,  they  have  allowed  them- 
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selves  to  display  a  bias  in  favour  of  the  planters, 
which  ha*  in  many  cases  led  to  a  failure  of  jus- 
tice. 

3617.  Mr.  Sale."]  Ton  mention  as  one  reason 
why  the  ryote,  though  unwilling,  have  been  culti- 
vating so  iong,  that  the  jnilice  courts  were  out  of 
their  reach.  Did  you  refer  to  the  distance  the 
ryote  have  to  go  to  get  justice,  or  to  the  diffi- 
culties arising  out  of  the  arrangements  of  the 

or  of  the  character  of  tho  amla,  or  to  the 
arising  out  of  the  ryots'  tear  of  the 
planter  when  he  is  also  a  zemindar  ?• — I  allude  to 
the  fact  that  in  many  districts  ryots  have  to  go 
some  30  or  40  miles  to  the  nearest  magistrate ; 
and  that  through  fear  of  the  planter,  who  is  a 
aeinindar,  they  dare  not  leave  their  houses  for  this 
purpose.  I  also  alluded  to  the  fact,  that  in  one 
district  with  which  I  was  acquainted,  the  jxrwer 
of  one  firm  f»  so  great,  that  the  n  ote  used  to 
crmie  across  in  my  district  to  complain  to  me, 
became  they  dared  not  go  through  their  own 
district  to  reach  the  station  at  which  their  own 
magistrate  resided. 

3618.  Do  you  not  think  that  a  simple  mode  of 
administering  justice,  such  as  that  adopted  m  the 
cnteherries  of  the  planters,  would  he  ranch  more 
effective  than  the  arrangements  at  present  exist- 
ing in  moat  of  the  Mofussil  courts  ? — I  have  no 
personal  knowledge  of  the  system  pursued  in  the 
planters'  eutcherry,  but  I  "am  not  prejwred  to 
recommend  that  the  system  pursued  in  those 
courts,  as  1  understand  them  to  be,  should  be 
introduced  into  the  constituted  courts  of  the 
country.  1  have  no  doubt  that  in  many  cases 
a  planter  may  diqiose  of  cases  with  great  justice 
when  his  interests  are  not  antagonistic  to  those  of 
tke  people  themselves,  but  everything  in  such  a 
court  must  depend  entirely  upon  the  temper  and 
ability  of  the  individual  presiding. 

3619.  Is  not  it  often  ruin  to  a  ryot  to  leave 
his  home,  say  at  the  sowing  season,  to  make  a 
complaint  at  any  of  the  Mofnssil  courts  ? — Until 
late  years  it  was  doubtless  impossible  for  ryots  to 
leave  their  cultivation  to  go  to  a  distant 'court; 
but  of  late  years  many  district  sub -divisional 
courts  have  been  brought  within  a  day's  journey 
to  every  ryot  in  the  district, 

3620!  Yon  mentioned  in  a  previous  answer 
that  planters  have  admitted  to  you  that  tire  ryots 
are  not  free  agents ;  does  this  statement  refer  to 
any  constraint  put  ution  them,  or  does  it  refer  to 
any  relation  which  they  supposed  themselves  to 
have  as  their  zemindars? — The  planters  have 
undoubtedly  a  very  mistaken  notion  of  the  right  - 
of  interference  with  the  ryot's  crops  and  cultiva- 
they  consider  themselves  to 


They  doubtless  referred  to  force  and 
which,  in  their  position  as  zemindars, 
they  were  able  to  exercise  towards  their  ryote 
with  practical  impunity. 

3621.  Mr.  FergussonJ\  Have  the  native  zemin- 
dars and  mahajans  equally  mistaken  notion.-  of 
the  rights  of  cultivation  ? — I  never  heard  of  a 
zemindar  insisting  upon  a  ryot  sowing  any  parti- 
cular crop,  nnless  that  zemindar  was  also  an 
indigo  planter ;  neither  have  I  ever  heard  of  a 
muhajan  exercising  any  interference  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  crop  of  a  ryot  indebted  to  him.  I 
never  heard  from  mahajans  that  they  found  it 
necessary  to  exercise  any  interference  whatever 
with  the  ryote ;  and  I  know  cases  in  which  rvote 
who,  having  given  jut*  under  advances  from 
mahajans  living  at  the  dietanre  of  30  or  40  miles 
away,  have  scrupulously  fulfilled  their  engage- 
ments with  the  mahajans  who  had  no  zrm inAarrt 
right*  in  the  district,  and  no  power  in  any  way 
of  interfering  with  the  cultivation.  But  I  know 
so  far  of  zemindars  collecting  a  cess  on  particular 
descriptions  of  crops,  which  is  of  course  illegal ; 
hut  this  interference  on  the  part  of  the  zemindar 
is  not  general,  and  docs  not  extend  to  interference 
with  the  cultivation  of  crops. 

3622.  President]  Practically,  do  not gantidan, 
jottdars,  and  other  tenant  proprietors,  select  their 
own  crop*,  vary  them,  fence  their  own  gardens, 
and  plant  them,  and  reap  the  produce,  without 
any  dictation  or  any  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  zemindar  ?— Alwavs  within  my  knowledge. 

3623.  is  there  not  a  great  increase  of  date  and 
sngar-eane  cultivation  in  parts  of  Baraset ;  and 
if  so,  to  whom  do  you  attribute  that  cultivation? 
— In  the  eastern  portion  of  the  district  there  is 
an  extensive  cultivation  of  date,  which  is  entirely 
grown  by  the  more  prosperous  ryote  who  have 
large  >te*>  And  I  also  know  several  instances 
in  which  zemindars  themselves  purchase  the 
ryots'  lands,  and  made  use  of  their  own  wi 
lands,  bv  turning  them  into  date  gardens. 

3624.  '  Baboo  C.  M.  ChaOerjec]  Do  yon  ki 
that  a  kind  of  leather  strap  ib  kept  in  the  fac- 
tories for  beating  ryots? — I  have  heard  from 
ryots  that  there  is  a  stick  with  a  leather  attached 
to  it,  called  "  Sham  Chand,"  or  «  Bam  Kant;* 
bnt  this  I  merely  heard  from  the  Kiehnaghnr 
ryots. 

3625.  Mr.  Fergvsstm.]  Have  you  never  heard 
that  this  was  originally  invented  and  used'  in  the 
Honourable  Company's  silk  filatures? — I  bav« 
never  known  if  this' wan  the  ease;  but  I  can 
quite  believe  that  such  may  have  1 
in  those  days. 


[Commission  adjourned  at  6  P.  V. 
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~SV .  S.  Seton-Ivaur,  Esq.,  c.  fl.,  President. 
Members: — W.  F.  Fergusson,  Esq.,  Reverend  J.  Sale,  and  Baboo  Cbunder  Mohun  Chatterjee. 


The  Honourable  Ashley  Edkn'b  Examination,  continued. 


3626.  President]  You  had  occasion  to 
into  correspondence  with  the  Commissioner  re- 
garding the  cultivation  of  indigo,  and  to  issue 
certain  instructions  to  the  police  in  1859,  and 
von  arc  well  aware  of  the  refusal  to  cultivate 
indigo  on  the  part  of  the  ryots  during  the  present 
season  ;  to  what  causes  mainly  do  you  attribute 
that  refusal? — The  refusal  to  cultivate  indigo 
1b  in  Barasct  nothing  new.  So  long  ago  as  the 
year  1*55,  a  former  magistrate,  Mr.  Mangles, 
having  expressed  an  opinion  (in  certain  cases 
connected  with  the  cultivation  of  indigo)  that 
the  ryots  could  not  legally  be  compelled  to  take 
advances  for  the  cultivation  of  that  crop  against 
their  wishes,  the  result  was,  that  the  rytrts,  hav- 
ing discovered  this,  at  once  threw  up  the  culti- 
vation, aud  the  out-turn  of  the  concern  for  that 
year  was  only  65  mannds.  Complaints  were 
made  to  (iovcrnmcnt  by  gentlemen  nt  Culeuttn 
connected  with  the  indigo  trade,  aud  it  was 
stated  by  themselves,  that  Mr.  Mangles  was 
reprimanded  for  having  told  the  ryots  that  the 
cultivation  was  optional.  Whether  this  repri- 
mand was  actually  administered  or  Dot  I  cannot 
•ay;  but  the  result  was,  that  on  Mr.  Mangles 
leaving  the  district  immediately  afterwards,  the 
Tyots  understood  him  to  have  been  removed  for 
affording  them  protection ;  and  they  again  were 
afraid  to  resist  the  endeavours  made  by  the 
planters  to  force  this  cultivation  upon  them,  and 
sowed  indigo  that  year  to  a  small  extent.  The 
subsequent  year  being  the  year  of  the  mutiny, 
and  there  being  strong  reasons  to  believe  that 
the  natives  of  Baraset  were  impressed  with  a 
great  dislike  of  planting,  and  as  they  had  on  a 
previous  occasion  (about  1832)  actual  I  v  attacked 
the  factories  under  the  leadership  of  Titoo  Mir, 
the  planters  on  this  occasion  were  afraid  of  similar 
attacks,  and  applied  for  and  obtained  a  special 
guard  for  the  protection  of  their  lives  aud  pro- 
perty ;  the  cousequence  of  which  was,  that  the 
ryots  that  vear,  being  afraid  of  being  charged 
with  intimidating  and  opposing  the  planter,  s«iwed 
a  moderate  quantity  of  indigo.  In  a  subsequent 
year,  however,  a  question  having  arisen  as  to  the 
right  of  the  planter,  on  an  ex  parte  allegation  that 
ryots  were  under  advances  to  him,  to  enter  him- 
self upon  the  lands  of  such  Tyots  and  cultivate 
their  indigo,  I  expressed  a  strong  opinion  that 
the  land,  being  the  property  of  the  ryots  and  not 
trt  the  planters,  the  planters  liad  no  right  what- 
ever, on  any  Biieh  plea,  to  take  possession  of  the 
ryots'  lands,  and  that  the  magistrates  were  bound, 
in  case  of  Bueh  trespass,  to  protect  the  ryots  in 
their  |H>9se«sion.  On  that  occasion  my  views 
were  not  upheld  by  the  Commissioner,  and  I  was 
directed  to  induce  the  ryots  of  Mr.  Lannonr  to 
vow  their  indigo.    I  went  to  the  spot,  and  the 

7§— I. 


ryots  sowed.  Next  year  I  was  determined  to 
bring  the  question  to  a  practical  issue,  and  a 
similar  question  having  arisen,  I  again  gave  the 
same  order  to  my  subordinates  to  afford  protec- 
tion to  the  ryots",  in  the  event  of  the  planters' 
servants  entering  violently  into  iheir  lands  to 
sow  there  a  crop  which  the  ryots  objected  to. 
My  orders  were  again  u{»«et  bv  the  Commis- 
sioner (Mr.  Larmour's  case  c»f  1858-59),  and  I 
was  reprimanded.  I  remonstrated,  and  the  re- 
sult was  the  correspondence  in  the  Blue  Book, 
in  which  mv  order  wns  finally  upheld.  Early  in 
185",  Mr.  P  restwich  and  Mr.  Warner  having 
complained  to  me  that  their  ryots  refused  to  take 
advances  to  settle  the  accounts  for  the  past  vear, 
and  having  requestod  u*e  to  use  mv  influence  to 
make  them  take  advances,  I  stated  my  inability 
to  do  so,  aud  told  them  the  only  way  of  inducing 
their  ryots  to  sow,  er  to  enter  into  the  cultiva- 
tion, would  be  by  "offering  them  a  remunerative 
price.  Instead  of  doing  this,  they  complained  to 
the  Lieuteuaut  Governor,  Mr.  Hallidav,  and  the 
result  was  an  interview  as  described  in  the 
Lieutenant  Governor's  minute,  page  151  of  the 
Blue  Book.  After  this  I  drew  up  a  vernacular 
paper,  or  rubahari,  which  is  given  in  page  156  of 
the  Blue  Book,  and  the  ryots  then  learnt  that  it 
really  was  optional  for  them  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts, or  to  refuse  to  do  so.  The  fact  that 
it  was  optional  spread  generally  throughout 
the  district,  and  ryot*  came  from  Jessore  and 
Kishnaghur,  and  took  authenticated  copies  of  my 
order.  Knowing  that  the  effect  of  the  intima- 
tion would  be  to  spread  gradually  throughout 
Bengal  a  knowledge  of  the  fact.,"  that  it  was 
optional  with  ryots  to  enter  into  the  contracts  or 
not,  «*  they  thought  tit,  1  apprehended  that  the 
result  of  such  knowledge  would  be  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  forced  By  stem  then  existing.  I  thought  rt 
necessary  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Commis- 
sioner previously  to  grantiug  such  copies.  The 
rubahari  was  issued  on  the  20th  February  1859. 
In  the  following  season  the  question  of  the  right 
of  the  planter  was  again  discussed  between  my- 
self and  the  Commissioner,  and  the  final  orders 
of  the  Government  alluded  to  above  were  re- 
ceived, laying  down  a  distinct  principle  on  this 
point.  This  was  subsequent  to  the  issue  of  that 
rubahari.  Copios  of  the  Government  Order  were 
forwarded  to  the  snb-divisions  for  the  information  . 
and  guidance  of  the  deputy  magistrates  in  charge 
of  those  sub-divisions,  and  by  one  of  them  a  par- 
wanna  was  issued,  viz.,  by  the  deinrty  magistrate 
of  Kalaroa,  which  is  said  by  the  planter*  and 
thoir  advocates  to  Imve  been  the  cause  of  the 
ryots'  refusal  <o  sow.  That  pnrwnnna  was  not 
issued  with  my  knowledge,  as  explnined  in  my 
letter  to  Government.  A  natural  consequence 
oc4  of 


Hon. 
A.  Eden. 
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Hon.  of  the  ryot*'  finding  that  they  were  really  free 
A.  Eden,    agent.",  and  that  for  the  first  time  for  a  long 

—  period  of  yearn  there  was  an  inclination  displayed 
S3  July     by  the  authorities  to  afford  them  that  practical 

i860.*  protection,  which  had  all  along  been  theirs  by 
law  and  theory,  was,  that  they  refused  to  sow, 
and  anpealed  to  the  authorities  for  protection 
from  force.  I  do  not  believe  that,  as  has  been 
stated  by  the  planters  and  others,  the  ryots  ever 
believed  that  it  was  the  wish  of  Government 
that  they  should  not  sow  indigo,  but  I  believe 
simply  that  they  believed  it  to  be  optional.  I 
may  add,  that  I  long  foresaw  that  such  a  crisis 
was  at  hand ;  and  in  the  late  great  rise  in  the 
price  of  all  commodities,  and  the  labour  market, 
nothing  short  of  military  force  could  have  for 
any  period  compelled  the  ryots  to  continue  the 
cultivation  of  the  crop,  which,  though  always 
distasteful  to  them,  had  latterly  involved  a  pecu- 
niary loss  which  they  were  unable  to  bear. 

3627.  Then  are  we  to  understand  that,  in  your 
opinion,  the  compulsory  character  of  the  culti- 
vation is  the  primary  and  original  cause  of  the 
dislike;  the  late  rise  in  prices  the  additional 
cause ;  and  the  sudden  knowledge  that  entering 
into  contracts  was  purely  optional  with  the  ryots, 
was  the  approximate  cause  that  set  the  whole 
thing  in  motion  ? — Yes,  that  is  decidedly  my 
opinion. 

3628.  Did  you  ever  state  to  any  planters  that 
you  foresaw  the  late  crisis  ? — Yes,  i  did  to  Messrs. 
Forlong,  Henry  Deverell,  Prestwich,  and  all  with 
whom  I  had  any  conversation  on  the  subject. 

3629.  Were  there  any  peculiarities  in  the 
Baraset  district  which  might  make  the  ryots  more 
keenly  alive  to  their  own  rights,  compared  to  the 
ryote  of  other  districts,  say,  for  instance,  Pubna 
and  Mooshcdabad,  or  even  Jessore  and  Kish- 
naghur? — Baraset  is  a  suburban  district.  The 
ryots  arc  the  most  intelligent  set  of  ryots 
that  I  have  ever  met  with  in  any  district. 
They  have  constant  communication  with  the 
merchants  in  Calcutta,  and  know  all  that  is 
going  on  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  being  Shara- 
tcallas  (or  Ferazees),  they  have  a  complete  organi- 
zation, and  frequently  meet  together  to  inter- 
change ideas.  On  account  of  the  great  influx  of 
troops  into  the  large  military  stations  of  Dum- 
Dum  and  Barrackjiorc,  as  well  as  in  Calcutta, 
the  value  of  the  produce  of  their  lands  bos  greatly 
increased;  a  considerable  manufacturing  popula- 
tion has  even  sprung  up  in  the  district,  tor  the 
purpose  of  supplying  the  demand  for  gunny,  and 
irrespective  therefore  of  the  increased  demand 
for  export  crops,  they  have  also  had  to  supply  a 
surplus  for  the  population  labouring  for  wages  in 
the  manufacture  of  gunny,  and  on  the  railroad 
which  is  being  made  in  the  district  It  should 
be  recollected^  that  every  two  maunds  of  rice  or 
seed  exported  from  this  country  requires  a  gunny 
bag,  and  they  have  therefore  had  a  ready  sale  for 
the  jute  employed  in  making  these  bags.  The 
rise  in  the  labour  and  produce  market  has  of  course 
made  it  still  more  distasteful  to  the  ryots  to  have 
to  give  up  a  portion  of  their  land  to  unprofitable 
crops.  In  addition  to  this,  Baraset,  which  is  a 
small  district,  has  three  sub-divisional  magistrate's 
unices,  in  addition  to  the  sudder  magistrate's 
office ;  it  has  therefore  been  easy  to  control  the 
police,  and  the  people  have  had  to  go  but  a  short 
distance  to  get  a  hearing  for  their  complaints.  I 
believe  that  the  manufacture  of  indigo  has  never 
paid  the  planter  in  Baraset  for  the  last  eight  or 


3630.  Mr.  FergussonJ]  Do  you  not  perceive 
much  difference  between  the  language  of  your 
rubakari  of  February  1859,  where  you  say  the 
ryots  are  free  to  take  advances,  and  your  letter 
of  the  17th  August,  in  which  you  say  that  the 
ryots  had  liberty  to  sow  any  crop  they  liked,  and 
do  you  not  think  it  certain  that  the  parwanna  of 
Baboo  I/emchunder  Ker,  embodying  terms  of  your 
letter,  would  be  interpreted  by  the  ryots  as  to 
its  being  optional  for  them  to  evade  their  con- 
tracts?— My  letter  and  my  rubakari  were  on  two 
entirely  different  subjects,  and  merely  entered 
into  the  questions  specially  before  nic  in  each 
case.    The  nibahari  had  reference  to  the  com- 
pulsory attendance  of  ryots  at  the  factory  to 
receive  advances,  and  to  be  made  to  enter  into 
contracts.   The  letter  however  merely  gave  cover 
to  Government  order,  laying  down  the  principle 
upon  which  a  magistrate  should  act  in  the  event 
ot  a  planter  attempting  to  enter  forcibly  on  the 
lands  of  the  ryots,  on  the  allegation  that  the  ryot 
was  under  advances  to  sow.    There  could  not 
therefore  be  any  great  similarity  between  two 
letters  relating  to  two  such  different  subjects.  I 
deny  that  the  parwanna  does  embody  the  remark* 
contained  in  my  letter;  and  I  further  am  decidedly 
of  opinion,  from  information  derived  from  com- 
petent  persons,  official  and  non-official,  that  that 
parwanna  had  nothing  whatever  to  do. with  the 
present  position  of  the  ryots,  except  so  far  as  it 
further  confirmed  them  in  the  idea  that  they  were 
at  length  about  to  receive  protection  from  oppres- 
sion ;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  if  that  parwanna  had 
never  been  writteu,  the  same  reluctance  to  sow 
would  have  shown  itself. 

3631.  How  do  you  account  for  the  Baraset 
concern  having  sown  a  large  portion  of  their 
cultivation  this  season,  and  subsequent  to  your 
leaving  the  district  ? — It  is  not  for  me  to  say  how 
the  ryots  have  been  induced  to  do  that  which 
they  all  along  objected  to  do,  but  I  believe  it  to 
have  arisen,  partly  from  a  rumour  that  was  spread, 
that  I  had  been  under  the  displeasure  of  the 
Government  for  protecting  the  ryots,  and  had 
been  transported  out  of  Bengal  into  Orissa;  and 

Eartly  from  the  fact,  that  the  new  manager,  Mr. 
lannour,  gained  over  many  of  the  influential 
ryots,  whom  he  had  previously  denounced  aa 
turbulent  persons,  by  making  them  Demau, 
Waibs,  and  Gomastas  of  the  factories.  These  men, 
although  they  do  not  cultivate  themselves,  have 
sufficient  influence  over  their  own  Koorfa  ryota 
to  make  them  bow  ;  and  after  all,  the  sowings  ooly 
amount  I  believe  to  5,641  beegahs  and  six  cottah*, 
of  which  819  beegahs  and  11  cottahs  belong  to  a 
new  factory  not  in  the  district. 

3632.  But  docs  not  the  fact  of  5,000  bcegnha 
having  been  sown,  nullify  your  previous  state- 
ments as  to  the  determination  of  the  ryots  not  to 
sow,  as  to  their  superior  intelligence,  and  as  to 
their  advantage  in  proximity  to  Calcutta,  and  the 
possession  of  a  greater  proportion  of  sub-divisions? 
— I  believe  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  this  amount 
has  been  sown  nij-abad  by  the  planter,  who  has 
hired  these  lands  for  this  year  at  a  high  rate.  I 
believe  further,  that  the  indigo  cultivation  enforce- 
ment law  has  created  a  panic  throughout  the 
country,  and  that  the  ryots  nave  this  year  thought 
it  better  to  prevent  any  collision  with  the  factory, 
with  this  assurance  that  by  next  year  they  will 
receive  full  protection  in  their  rights.    I  do  not 
believe  further,  that  the  Koorfa  (or  dependent 
ryots)  arc  free  agents  in  this  matter. 

3833.  Do  you  consider  that  the  same  rea*ona 
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account  for  Mr.  Larmour's  having  been  able  to 
sow  all  his  mulnnth  lauds  within  the  Baraset 
district  ? — I  do  not  know  that  the  Mulnnth  lands 
have  been  sown,  and  if  90  I  do  not  know  under 
•what  eircumetanees  they  have  been  sown. 

3H34.  Baboo  C.  M.  Chatterjee.~]  Are  you  aware 
that  some  of  the  magistrates  issued  parwannas  to 
the  darogahs,  enjoining  them  to  allow  the  planter 
to  sow  any  lands  that  they  wished,  and  to  prevent 
any  ryots  from  objecting  to  the  planters  sowing 
their  lands? — I  have  heard  that  since  I  have  been 
in  Calcutta,  but  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  it. 

3635.  Mr.  Stile.']  Did  you  find  that  your  notifi- 
cation in  Baraset,  to  the  effect  that  the  ryots  are 
at  liberty  to  bow  what  crop  they  pleased  on  their 
lands,  had  any  prejudicial  effect,  on  any  culti- 
vation, save  that  of  indigo,  such  as  jute,  sugar, 
tobacco,  &c.  ? — Certainly  not,  it  was  complained 
of  this  having  etopj>cd  the  cultivation  of  indigo, 
but  of  no  other  crop,  many  of  which  were  grown 
in  advances  in  the  Baraset  district,  such  as  rice, 
tobacco,  and  jute. 

3636.  Did  you  ever  meet  with  any  instances 
in  which  the  ryots  tried  to  evade  obligations 
arising  from  advances  taken  for  crops,  other  than 
indigo  ? — No,  never,  on  the  contrary  I  have  known 
rvots  refuse  to  sell  their  jute  at  a  high  price  to 
the  Baraset  jail,  because  they  were  under  advances 
to  the  Mahajans  living  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hooghly. 

3637.  Can  you  state  from  your  knowledge 
whether  the  persons  making  those  advances  are 
in  the  habit  01  exercising  a  strict  supervision  over 
the  ryots  during  the  cultivation  of  the  crops 
advanced  for? — No,  they  exercise  no  supervision 
whatever,  and  have  no  means  of  exercising  such 
supervision. 

3638.  Do  you  know  whether  the  persons 
making  those  advances  arc  in  the  habit  of  fixing 
the  prices  of  the  produce,  when  the  advances  are 
made  ? — Yes,  the  bargain  is  always  made  at  the 
time  of  giving  the  advance,  according  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  market.  The  same  people  do  not 
always  make  the  same  bargain  every  year.  A 
dealer  making  an  advance  would  get  the  produce 
at  a  lower  rate  than  if  he  bought  in  the  market 
at  the  time ;  this  is  the  object  for  which  this  ac- 
commodation is  given. 

3639.  Arc  many  cases  instituted  in  the  courts 
by  producers,  or  by  those  making  the  advances? 
— As  regards  the  civil  courts,  1  have  no  accurate 
knowledge,  but  as  regards  the  criminal  courts,  I 

.  have  never  had  a  case  arising  out  of  this  question. 
The  only  complaints  that  I  ever  heard  made  were 
in  1859:  that  year  a  large  number  of  ryots  came 
to  me,  and  said  that,  owing  to  the  fear  of  a 
fnmine,  mahajuns  would  not  give  them  advances 
of  grain  ;  and  that  as  they  had  sold  all  their 
grain  to  those  mahajuns  at  the  cutting  of  the 
crop,  they  would  suffer  great  distress  if  advances 
were  withheld. 

3640.  Mr.  Ferguston.]  Do  you  know  if  written 
agreements  are  taken  on  the  occasion  of  such 
advances  as  you  have  mentioned  ?  —  Written 
agreements  are  taken  in  the  case  of  rice ;  but  I 
never  had  cause  to  ascertain  whether  the  same 
•ystem  is  pursued  with  regard  to  all  other  crops, 
hut  from  my  knowledge  of  them,  and  the  way 
they  manage  business,  I  believe  it  would  be 
taken,  and  that  on  stamp  paper. 

3641.  Do  such  agreements  generally  stipulate 
that  the  whole  of  uie  ryot's  crop  shall  be  made 
over  to  the  mahajun  at  the  price  fixed,  or  only  a 
portion? — I  never  read  the  stipulation;  but  the 
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condition,  as  I  understood  it,  was  that  the  ryot,  non> 
for  one  inaund  of  rice,  should  pav  hack  a  niaiind  Eden. 
and  a  quarter  at  the  time  of  the  cutting  the  rice. 
In  the  case  of  rice  for  seed,  he  woidd  have  to  pay      «.„  t  1 . 
back  a  mannd  and  half. 

3642.  President.]  In  the  case  of  rice,  over  the 
cultivation  of  which  the  mnjahun  exercises  little 
or  no  supervision,  would  it  not  be  more  correct 
to  say  that  the  question  is  not  one  of  advances  at 
all,  but  that  the  ryot  borrows  a  maund  of  rice,  to 
feed  himself  and  his  family,  when  the  market  is 
high,  and  pays  it  back  at  25  or  50  per  cent, 
interest,  when  he  has  gathered  in  his  crop ;  and 
that  the  mahajun  finds  it  profitable  to  accumulate 
stores  of  grain,  and  to  lend  them  on  the  above 
terms? — That  is  perhaps  a  more  correct  descrip- 
tion of  the  transaction,  but,  in  practice,  the  interest 
is  not  nearly  25  or  5U  per  cent.,  because  a  maund 
of  rice  at  the  season  of  advances  is  very  nearly 
equal  in  value  to  a  maund  and  quarter  of  rice 
in  the  harvest  time  ;  and  the  real  object  of  the 
mahajun  is  not  so  much  to  obtain  a  high  rate  of 
interest  from  his  regidar  constituents  as  <o  ensure 
a  large  stock  of  rice  to  sell  in  distant  markets  by 
keeping  up  two  connexions  with  a  considerable 
body  of  ryots  engaged  in  rice  cultivation,  and 
who  would  naturally  deal  with  him. 

3643.  Baboo  thunder  Mohun  Chatterjre.]  If  a 
ryot  were  allowed  to  cultivate  all  his  lands  with 
rice,  and  other  crops  of  his  own  liking,  do  you 
not  think  he  would  be  able  to  pay  off  his  maha- 
jun's  debts,  and  in  one  year  or  two  become  inde- 
pendent?— It  is  within  my  own  knowledge,  that 
within  the  last  two  years  ryots  have,  owing  to 
the  high  price  of  grain,  been  enabled  to  pav  off 
their  debts  to  the  mahajuns.  And  one  of  the 
largest  mahajuns  in  Orissa  told  me  that  this  year 
he  had  been  obliged  to  modifv  the  terms  on 
which  he  leut  rice ;  and  it  stand's  to  reason  that 
the  more  land  a  man  has,  affording  a  profit,  the 
sooner  he  would  be  in  a  position  to  accumulate, 
and  be  independent  of  his  mahajuns,  provided  he 
received  sufficient  protection. 

3644.  Mr.  Ferffusson.]  Will  not  the  land* 
holder,  as  in  all  other  countries,  obtain  a  large 
portion  of  this  rise  in  price  of  the  produce  of  the 
laud,  or  what  portion  of  the  land  in  Baraset  do 
you  estimate  as  held  by  ryots  whose  rents  cannot 
be  enhanced? — I  believe  that  nearly  all  the  ryota 
of  Baraset  are  permanent  hereditary  occupiers, 
whose  rent  cannot  be  enhanced,  many  of  them 
having  pot  tag  from  the  old  Kishnaghur  Rajahs. 
I  allude  to  the  jotedars,  and  not  to  the  koorfa 
ryots,  who  of  course  cultivate  a  great  jiortion  of 
the  district  under  these  jotedars. 

3645.  Is  not  the  system  of  advances,  both  for 
produce  and  work,  almost  universal  in  that  dis- 
trict, and  in  Bengal?— I  believe  the  system  is 
very  general,  but  I  think,  in  the  present  time, 
that  im(M>rtant  works  can  be  carried  out  without 
any  advances  ;  in  support  of  which  I  beg  to  hand 
a  letter  which  I  have  received  from  Captain 
Harris,  the  superintending  engineer,  Cuttack 
Circle,  showing  that  on  the  spur  which  is  being 
erected  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kcdjuri  river,  as 
many  as  1,500  coolies  per  diem  were  at  work, 
none  of  whom  had  received  a  pice  of  advances. 
These  men  came  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

3646.  President.^  Have  you  any  means  of  in- 
forming the  Commission  of  the  comparative  coat 
of  cultivating  indigo,  rice,  and  other  crops,  and 
of  the  respective  produce  of  the  same  ? — I  beg  to 
hand  a  statement,  showing  that  the  cost  of  grow- 
ing indigo  on  tobacco  land  is  JRs.  13.  6.  a  beegah; 
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Hon,  and  the  produce  of  20  bundles  per  beegah  would 
A.  Eden,    only  be  four  rupees,  entailing  thereby  a  loss  of 

  Rs.  9.  6.,  and  showing  also  that  a  crop  of  to- 

23  July     hacco,  according  to  the  details  of  cultivation 

i860.  given  in  Major  Smyth's  statistical  report,  would 
amount  to  24  rupees,  and  would  produce  a  crop, 
according  to  my  calculation,  of  seven  maunds,  at 
five  rupees,  but  according  to  .Major  Smyth'e 
report,  13  maunds,  giving  the  ryot  a  clear  profit, 
according  to  my  calculation,  of  1 1  rupees.  1  may 
add  that,  in  1857,  tobacco  was  selling  in  Baraset 
at  1 8  rupees  a  maund.  I  also  hand  in  a  compara- 
tive statement  of  a  crop  of  indigo  and  rice  grown 
on  the  same  land,  by  which  it  will  appear  that 
by  indigo  the  ryot  loses  R.  1.  14.,  and  by  the 
rice  he  gets  Rs.  10.  7.  {filed  accordingly).  This 
information  I  have  derived  from  inquiries  made 
from  ryots  at  various  periods  during  the  last  three 
years,  and  partly  from  the  statistical  report*  of 
the  Revenue  Surveyor.  My  reason  for  giving 
the  rent  at  three  rupees  is,  that  the  land  is  re- 
quired for  the  whole  12  months,  and  therefore  I 
have  given  a  full  average  rent.  The  rent  of  the 
rice  land  which  I  have  given  as  one  rupee,  being 
of  an  unfair  description,  1  have  calculated  the 
produce  of  the  indigo  on  the  rice  land  as  one-half 
of  the  out-turn  of  indigo  on  tobacco  land. 

3647.  Do  you  consider  it  indispensable  to  the 
cultivation  of  indigo,  that  there  should  be  a 
system  of  advances? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  indis- 
pensable that  the  planters  should  make  any 
advances.  The  planters  say  tluit  the  ryots  are 
so  dishonest  that  they  invariably  take  advances 
with  intent  to  defraud.  The  ryots  say,  "  We 
don't  want  advances  ; "  and  the  real  struggle 
always  is,  as  proved  by  numerous  cases,  to  get 
them  to  take  advances  to  get  thcin  in  the  factory 
books ;  this  being  so,  both  parties  should,  accor- 
ding to  their  own  statements,  be  satisfied  by  an 
abolition  of  the  advance  system.  The  planter 
would  not  run  the  ri*k  offraud,  and  the  ryot 
would  be  allowed  to  please  himself  as  to  the 
parties  from  whom  he  would  take  accommoda- 
tion ;  if  even  therefore  it  was  admitted  that  the 
ryots  had  not  even  yet  advanced  to  that  state  of 
prosperity  at  which  they  would  be  able  to  culti- 
vate a  crop  without  any  advances  at  all,  it  would 
surely  be  better  to  allow  the  rvot  to  procure  the 
necessary  advance  from  some  other  source  to 
which  he  has  not  the  same  objection.  I  believe 
that  if  a  more  remunerative  price  were  offered, 
any  amount  of  plant  would  be  forthcoming,  with- 
out the  planter's  advances. 

3648.  Supposing  the  contract  to  be  voluntary, 
and  the  cultivation  to  be  remunerative  to  the 
ryot,  you  would  not  ever  recommend  such  a 
thing  as  advances  ? — No. 

3649.  Mr.  Fergusson.~\  Can  you  say  what  you 
consider  would  be  a  remunerative  price  for  the 
ryot,  say  in  bundles  per  ruj>cc  ? — This  is  a  ques- 
tion which  is  almost  impossible  to  answer,  for  we 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  market  price 
of  a  crop  which  has  hitherto  been  grown  under  a 
system  of  small  monopolies ;  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion or  natural  price  would  be  covered  in  the 
case  of  tobacco  lands  by  payments  which  would 
bring  the  price  per  beegah  to  Rs.  13.  6.;  i.e., 
supposing  the  average  to  be  15  bundles  to  one 
rupee  per  bundle;  this,  however,  would  give  the 
ryot  no  profit  whatever :  on  rice  land  this  calcula- 
tion would  bring  the  price  per  beegah  up  to 
Rs.  3.  14.,  which  would  be  the  actual  price  of 
production  without  a  profit;  but  you  must  take 
into  consideration,  in  fixing  a  fair  price,  the  value 


of  other  crops  which  could  be  produced  upon  the 
same  land.  Why  should  ryots  be  made  to  sow 
for  mere  cost  of  production  ? 

3650.  Are  vou  aware  that  in  Rungpore  lacs  of 
bundles  of  indigo  plant  are  produced  and  sold  in 
the  best  market,  not  exceeding  four  bundles  per 
rupee,  and  that  the  same  takes  place  in  Ban- 
coorah  and  Bcerbhoom  ? — I  have  no  knowledge 
of  this  fact,  neither  have  I  any  knowledge  of  the 
peculiarities  of  those  districts,  such  as  will  enable 
me  to  account  for  this. 

3651.  President.]  How  do  you  reconcile  the 
fact  of  advances  being  made  by  Government  fur 
the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  and  the  manufacture 
of  salt  with  your  opinion,  that  even  under  a  volun- 
tary system  of  indigo  cultivation,  advances  would 
not  be  necessary  ? — With  reference  to  the  alt, 
the  explanation  is  as  regards  the  Cuttack  agency, 
of  which  alone  I  have  experience,  that  the  lande 
on  which  the  salt  is  made  are  unfit  for  any  other 
purpose,  and  that  the  only  crop  which  grows  any- 
where in  the  neighbourhood  01  these  lands  is  rice, 
that  the  means  of  communication  in  that  part  of 
the  country  is  so  difficult,  as  almost  to  exclude 
these  men  iroin  the  large  markets,  and  their  rice 
is  consequently  of  no  great  value,  therefore  they 
depend  almost  entirely  upon  their  salt  advances 
to  carry  them  through  that  part  of  the  year  *  hen 
there  is  no  rice  cultivation  going  on.  Indeed,  by 
their  own  petitions,  and  bv  the  report  of  the 
Commissioner,  Air.  A.  J.  Mills,  it  apears  that 
without  these  advances  they  would  starve:  to 
use  the  words  of  their  petition,  "  our  circum- 
stances are  m>  unfavourable,  had  we  not  hare 
been  supplied  for  the  last  two  years  with  rice  far 
our  advances,  wc  should  all  have  starved  to  death, 
and  not  a  Molunghec  would  have  survived  to 
manufacture."  in  an  article  of  excise  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  supervising  officers  should  have  thai 
entire  control  and  power  of  selection  as  to  the 
men  employed  for  the  manufacture,  which  could 
hardly  be  obtained  except  under  a  system  0  1' ad- 
vances. As  to  opium,  judging  from  the  measure* 
which  it  was  necessary  to  adopt  in  1848  and  1850, 
with  a  view  of  decreasing  the  amount  of  cultiva- 
tion, I  consider  that  then  or  any  other  time  when 
the  profits  of  opium  arc  as  much  in  advance  of 
the  profits  of  other  crops,  as  they  were  then,  such 
system  of  advances  would  be  unnecessary.  To 
check  the  cultivation,  which  was  increasing  too 
rapidly,  it  was  necessary  to  issue  positive  restric- 
tions ;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  it  these  advance* 
had  been  withheld,  there  would  have  been  no 
difficulty  in  getting  opium  without  advances, 
since  the  cultivation  was  so  popular.  This  is» 
question,  however,  the  practical  details  of  which 
I  have  had  no  opportunities  of  studying;  and  I 
know  nothing  of  the  condition  of  the  people  of 
the  opium  districts. 

3652.  Then  we  are  to  understand  that  you 
would  gladly  see  advances  discontinued  when- 
ever possible  in  anv  kind  of  cultivation?— I  be- 


lieve the  system  to  be  very  injurious,  and  would 
gladly  see  it  abolished  from  every  description  of 
cultivation  and  work. 

3653.  Mr.  FergustonJ]  Do  you  believe  that  the 
Molungeees  would  manufacture  salt,  even  ^ 
greatly  enhanced  rates  to  them,  if  advances  w«t 
withheld,  and  if  compulsion  were  not  used  by 
Government  in  the  same  way  in  which  it  U  «atf 
to  be  done  by  indigo  planters  ? — I  never  heard  <A 
any  compulsion  being  used  in  the  salt  department, 
and  1  do  not  believe  that  in  that  part  of  the 
country  which  1  have  had  an  "PP01*"^^ 
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making  inquiries,  tLz.,  Cuttack,  any  system  of 
compulsory  manufacture  exist*.  In  1845-46  the 
cost  of  manufacture  and  transport  at  Cuttack  had 
the  effect  of  raising-  the  price  of  Cuttack  salt 
above  the  price  of  salt  of  other  agencies ;  it  was 
considered  desirable  to  decrease  the  amount  of 
•alt  manufactured  in  that  district,  but  for  political 
reasons,  and  on  account  of  the  great  discontent 
which  made  itself  known  at  the  prospect  of  the 
cessation  of  the  salt  manufacture,  the  manufacture 
wiw  continued  on  the  earnest  representation  of 
the  Commissioner,  Mr.  Mills.  It  is  probable 
that  enhanced  rates  would  bring  in  to  the  manu- 
facture a  richer  class  of  people,  having  sufficient 
capital  to  enable  them  to  work  without  advances ; 
but  the  people  who  now  reside  in  that  part  of  the 
country  are,  from  local  circumstances,  so  situated 
that  their  rice  crop  alone  would  not  carry  them 
through  the  year ;  and  great  portion  of  the  year 
they  live  in  a  great  measure  on  their  advances. 
1  put  in  a  rough  form  of  kahulyat  for  salt  advances. 
No  advances  are  made  without  proper  security 
being  given  in  the  salt  department. 
.  3654.  Do  you  know  that  the  indigo  planters 
at  Nuddea,  bv  supplying  rice  and  making  ad- 
vances for  indigo,  nave  saved  the  people  from 
starvation  in  1838,  or  other  years,  m  the  same 
way  as  it  appears  to  have  been  done  in  Cuttack  ? 
— I  never  heard  that  such  was  the  case,  but  I 
can  understand  that  planters  who  are  also  zemin- 
dars would,  for  the  sake  of  keeping  their  own 
ryots,  naturally  expend  large  sums  for  this  pur- 
pose. 1  can  mention  native  zemindars  who  have 
done  the  same  with  the  same  object. 

3655.  Baboo  C.  M.  Chatterjee.]  In  it  not  the 
fact  that  almost  every  Molunghee  receives  fazil 
after  the  manufacturing  is  closed  ? — The  amount 
of  the  first  advances  in  the  Cuttack  Agency  in 
1858-59  was  59,935,  and  the  second  advance 
46,063,  and  the  fazil  was  Rt.  7,350.  10.  6.: 
there  were  only  outstanding  balances  at  the 
end  of  the  season,  of  Rs.  2,723.  15.  0.,  out  of 
Rs.  1,13,349.  2.  6.  These  outstanding  balances 
were  refunded  by  the  Molunghees  themselves 
during  the  year. 

3656.  President.]  Have  you  any  knowledge  of 
petitions  being  presented  to  the  Board  of  Reve- 
nue by  the  l>oppy  cultivators  of  Bchar,  complain- 
ing that  the  agent  would  not  allow  them  to 
cultivate  ? — I  have  in  my  hand  a  petition  pre- 
sented by  18  cultivators,  complaining  to  the 
Board  that  "  they  have  been  cruelly  deprived 
of  the  privilege  of  opium  cultivation,  on  which 
they  and  their  families  have  solely  depended." 
I  have  also  another  petition  from  other  ryota  to 
the  same  effect  These  petitions  are  dated  March 
and  June  1851.  It  has  always  been  one  of  the 
most  severe  modes  of  punishment  in  the  opium 
department  to  deprive  a  ryot  of  his  license  to 
cultivate,  for  smuggling  or  other  misconduct. 
This  was  of  course  only  a  punishment  so  long 
as  opium  was  a  much  more  profitable  crop  than 
it  is  now ;  the  rise  of  prices  of  other  crojw  lias 
made  opium  now  less  remunerative,  and  Govern- 
ment has  been  compelled  to  raise  the  price  from 
Rs.  3.  4.  to  4  per  seer. 

3657.  Baboo  C.  M.  Chatterjce.]  Do  you  know 
that  the  planters  assist  the  ryots  with  medicines 
when  they  are  sick,  and  with  loans  when  their 
houses  are  blown  down,  and  that  thev  establish 
schools  for  the  education  of  the  ryots  children ; 
and  do  not  the  planters  construct  roads  and  offer 
other  collateral  advantages,  which  in  some  mea- 
sure compensate  for  the  want  of  direct  profit  to 
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the  ryots? — In  the  districts  in  which  I  have  Hon. 
been,  I  have  never  seen  schools  or  dispensaries,  or  A.  Eden. 
other  establishments,  erected  by  planters;  but  I 
believe  it  is  the  habit  of  every  planter,  as  well  as  23  July 
of  even*  Englishman,  to  have  a  family  medicine  i860, 
chest,  out  of  which  he  no  doubt  may  give  an 
occasional  dose  to  a  ryot;  but  from  my  know- 
ledge of  the  ryot,  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  dose  of 
medicine  is  considered  as  anything  but  a  colla- 
teral advantage,  and  I  cannot  think  that  any 
amount  of  medicine  would  be  considered  by  them 
as  an  equivalent  for  loss  of  liberty  and  money, 
which  the  indigo  cultivation  involves.  I  have 
heard  that  in  Mulnath,  Nischindporc,  and  Sal- 
gamoodia  there  are  dispensaries  kept  up  by 
planters ;  but  even  these  would  not  compensate 
the  ryota  of  Moorshedobad  and  Ma  Ida  lor  tho 
losses  which  they  sustained  by  the  cultivation  of 
indigo.  I  have  heard  of  occasional  loans  being 
given,  without  interest,  on  the  loss  of  cattle  ana 
other  accidents  of  that,  description,  but  they  are 
always  carried  to  the  ryots'  indigo  account ;  and 
1  knew  of  roads  having  been  made  by  planters 
between  their  out-factories,  and  in  such  places  as 
without  such  mads  the  plant  could  not  have 
been  brought  into  the  factory,  but  I  can  call  to 
my  mind  no  single  instance  of  a  road  being 
constructed  for  the  public  good.  1  have  known 
planters  who  were  useful  members  of  the  Kerry 
Fund  Committee. 

3658.  President.']  Do  you  not  think  the  estab- 
lishments of  lnrgo  concerns  causes  a  considerable 
circulation  of  money  in  a  district  ?  —  I  do  not 
consider  that  the  establishment  of  such  concerns 
has  the  effect  of  bringing  into  any  district  any 
amount  of  capital,  which  would  not  find  its  way 
there,  without  such  concerns,  for  instance,  if  a 
lac  of  rupees  is  sent  up  to  carry  on  an  indigo 
concern,  lor  one  year,  the  amount  which  would 
find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  tho  ryots,  would 
be,  at  most,  50,000  rupees,  supposing  every  ryot 
received  a  full  payment  of  two  rupees  per  beegah, 
while  1  believe  he  seldom  ever  receives  that 
amount;  this  would  represent  a  cultivation  of 
25 /XX)  beegahs,  and  it  would  be  a  sum  which 
would  not  remunerate  for  the  cost  of  cultivation. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  these  25,000  beegahs  had 
been  left  in  the  hands  of  the  ryots  to  produce  a 
crop  giving  a  profit  of  10  rupees  a  beegah,  the 
amount  brought  into  the  district  from  the  sale  of 
that  crop  would  be  two  lacs  and  50,000  rupees, 
therefore,  so  far  from  the  concern  having  done 
good,  by  distributing  in  the  district  half  a  lac,  it 
keeps  two  lacs  out  of  the  district,  which  would 
have  come  in,  had  the  ryots  had  the  use  of  their 
own  lands. 

3659.  Mr.  Fergusstm.~\  Are  you  aware  that  this 
particular  blue  dye  is  the  largest  dyeing  mate- 
rials used  in  the  world,  and  one  of  the  largest 
articles  of  sea-borne  commerce  in  the  world  ? — I 
believe  it  to  be  ho. 

3660.  Are  you  aware  that  four-fifths  of  the 
whole  of  the  iudigo  produced  in  the  world  come 
from  the  territories  of  your  late  honourable 
masters? — I  am  aware  that  in  the  year  1600  in- 
digo was  the  main  staple  by  which  tho  East 
India  Company  made  their  profits,  and  that  for 
many  years  they  fostered  the  trade  and  made  it 
what  it  is ;  but  at  one  period  it  was  found  to 
grow  better  in  the  West  Indies;  and  after  car- 
rying on  the  trade  for  a  century  the  East  India 
Company  gave  up  indigo  as  an  article  of  invest- 
ment in  favour  of  our  West  Indian  Colonies;  but 
in  the  West  Indies,  as  now  in  this  country  it  was 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE 


Hon.  found  to  be  less  profitable  than  other  crops,  and 
A.  Eden,     was  given  up  and  again  taken  up  by  the  East 

  India  Company,  who,  having  lost  80,000/.  in  the 

33  July     year  1779,  by  contract,  magnanimously  made 

t86o.       ^  over  *w  their  servants  and  to  private  traders. 

The  East  India  agents  being  unable  to  advance 
money  to  enable  the  settlers  to  carry  on  the 
trade,  the  East  India  Company,  therefore,  with  a 
view  of  fostering  and  encouraging  the  cultivation 
of  indigo  in  tins  country,  advanced  to  the  indigo 
planters,  at  various  times,  no  less  than  a  million 
of  money,  and  in  one  year  advanced  no  less  than 
137,000/.;  it  is  to  their  special  protection  that 
the  present  trade  in  indigo  is  to  be  attributed, 
and  not  to  private  capituiists.  I  derive  this  in- 
formation from  the  East  India  Company's  memo- 
randum on  private  trade,  dated  1806,  "published 
by  order  of  Parliament. 

3661.  President.~\  Considering  the  great  import- 
ance of  the  indigo  trade,  can  you  suggest  any 
changes  in  the  present  system,  so  that  it  should 
work  well  between  planter  and  ryot  ? — The  only 
changes  I  can  suggest  arc  that  the  trade  should  be 
a  fair,  oj>eu,  and  voluntary  trade ;  and  1  believe 
that  indigo  would  then  find  it*  own  value  in  the 
market  as  readily  as  any  other  article  of  trade  ; 
I  believe  that  if  it  was*  left  to  competition  the 
plant  would  soon  find  its  own  price,  and  one 
which  would  remunerate  both  parties;  if*  it  can- 
not do  this  then  there  is  something  special  in  the 
nature  of  the  dye  which  makes  it  unsuitable  to 
this  country  as' an  agricultural  speculation.  I 
certainly  cannot  recommend  any  modification  of 
the  present  system,  but  that  it  should  be  entirely 
done  away  with,  root  and  branch,  and  that  real 
protection  should  be  afforded  to  the  ryots  who 
would  then  doubtless  give  it  at  a  remunerative 
rate,  without  any  necessity  of  special  laws,  or 
illegal  compulsion.  I  do  not  however  think,  that 
with  the  memory  of  the  past,  they  will  cultivate 
it  on  any  terms  for  some  years  to  come. 

3662.  Have  you  any  objection  to  planters  hold- 
ing court-*,  provided  that  ryots  attend  voluntarily  ? 
— I  believe  it  to  be  open  to  very  great  abuse, 
and  1  believe  that  a  planter  cannot  help  being 
prejudiced  in  favour  of  some  ryot  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  others.  But  if  any  two  ryots  refer 
any  question  or  dispute  to  the  arbitration  of  the 
planter,  I  should  thmk  it  would  be  very  desirable 
that  they  should  do  so,  but  I  strongly  object  to 
any  planter  being  put  in  a  position  to  give  effect 
to  a  decision  to  which  both  parties  do  not  agree. 

3663.  Do  you  think  that  the  establishment  of 
indigo  factories  has  the  effect  of  diminishing 
crimes  and  felonies,  and  docs  it  not  increase 
affrays,  and  agrarian  outrages? — No,  for  I  have 
observed  that  in  some  districts,  where  there  are 
no  factories  whatever,  there  are  comparatively 
few  violent  crimes.  As  regards  dacoity,  1  believe 
that  those  who  are  principally  engaged  iu  dacoity 
arc  men  who  have  been  brought  up  as  lattials, 
and  who  first  learnt  violence  and  plunder  in 
agrarian  outrages;  and  I  believe  that  lattials  arc 
to  be  found  in  greater  numbers  in  indigo  dis- 
tricts than  in  non-indigo  districts.  Mr.  Itickctts, 
the  late  Member  of  Council,  officially  expressed 
a  strong  opinion,  that  the  establishment  of  indigo 
factories  increased  rather  than  decreased  violent 
crimes.  In  the  province  of  Orissa,  in  which 
there  arc  no  indigo  concerns,  burglary  and  theft 
are  as  constant  occurrences  as  in  any  district  in 
Bengal,  but  dacoity  and  affrays  are  entirely  un- 
known. 

3664.  Mr.  FerptutonJ]  Then  you  do  not  think 


that  the  residence  of  European  gentlemen  in  the 
interior,  has  improved  either  the  physical  or 
moral  condition  ot  the  people  ? — Although  1  have 
no  doubt  that  there  are  many  individuals  who 
have  done  great  good  and  rendered  assistance  to 
the  authorities,  yet  as  a  general  rule,  I  do  not 
think  the  residence  of  indigo  planters  has  im- 
proved, to  any  great  extent,  the  physical  or 
moral  condition  of  the  people.  I  believe  there 
are  to  be  found  more  bad  characters  settled 
around  indigo  factories,  than  in  distant  villages  ia 
which  an  European  has  never  been  seen.  My 
remarks  do  not  apply  either  to  silk  manufactories, 
or  rum  distillers,  or  Sunderbund  settlers  ;  of  the 
latter  of  whom  I  had  a  great  many  in  way  dis- 
trict, but  against  whom  I  never  had  a  single  com- 
plaint. I  allude  only  to  the  indigo  planters  who, 
as  a  rule,  live  in  constant  antagonism  with  the 
people  around  them  ;  a  state  of  things  which  can- 
not conduce  to  the  peace  of  the  country. 

3665.  President,  j  Have  you  ever  known  of 
cases  in  which  a  planter  did  not  enhance  rents  in 
a  putni,  or  ijara,  on  condition  that  the  ryot 
should  cultivate  indigo  ? — I  believe  the  ryots  al- 
ways paid  the  full  rents  which  a  planter  is  legally 
entitled  to  collect,  even  in  ijaras,  in  which  no 
special  ijardarri  fee  is  taken,  but  the  general  rule 
of  planters,  who  hold  ijaras,  is  to  collect  a  special 
fee  of  one  or  two  annas  per  rupee  in  excess  of 
the  legal  rents,  to  repay  the  expense  of  the  farm 
or  the  putni,  as  for  instance,  Mr.  Larmonr,  ia 
my  district,  took  an  ijardari  fee  of  one  and  a  half 
anna  per  rupee. 

3666.  Had  you  any  missionaries  in  Barasct,  or 
did  the  influence  of  other  missionaries  extend  to 
Barasct? — With  the  exception  of  a  native  preacher 
in  the  town  of  Baraset,  and  with  the  exception 
of  a  gentleman  once  passing  through  the  district, 
in  a  boat,  I  never  saw  or  heard  of  a  missionary 
the  whole  time  I  was  in  Barasct,  and  I  am  quite 
convinced  that  no  influence,  direct  or  indirect,  has 
been  exercised  by  any  missionary  over  the  ryots 
of  Barasct. 

3667.  Do  you  know  a  substantial  ryot,  named 
Amir  Biswas,  of  Barasct,  who  has  tobacco  lands, 
and  sows  indigo  ? — I  know  him  very  well,  he  is 
one  of  the  most  influential  and  respectable  ryots 
in  the  district  of  Barasct,  he  is  a  jotedar  with 
large  property. 

3668.  Mr.  Fergusson.']  Do  vou  think  that  if 
you  had  issued  a  parwxnina,  embodying  the  words 
of  section  XL,  of  Act  X.,  it  would  have  the  effect 
of  inducing  most  ryots  to  withhold  their  rents, 
and  what  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  withdrawal  of 
that  power  from  the  zemindar? — I  do  not  think 
that  it  I  had  issued  a  parwanna,  embodying  that 
section,  that  it  would  have  had  any  such  effect 
upon  the  ryot.  For  since  the  passing  of  that  Act 
I  have  done  all  in  my  power  to  make  the  ryots 
acquainted  with  the  provisions  of  that  Act.  and 
when  they  have  complained  1  have  speedily 
]>ointed  out  section  XI.,  and  it  has  not  hud  the 
effect  of  inducing  them  to  withhold  their  lawful 
rents.  This  refers  to  Cuttack.  I  was  not  in 
Baraset  when  the  Act  was  brought  into  opera- 
tion. I  believe  that  section  is  one  of  the  greatest 
boons  that  has  ever  been  granted  to  the  ryots 
during  the  present  century.  It  rescinds  a  la* 
which  was  the  main  cause  of  half  the  oppression, 
which  they  as  ryots  have  suffered  ever  since  the 
date  of  the  permanent  settlement, 

3669.  Have  you  no  doubts  as  to  the  effects  of 
the  withdrawal  of  that  power  from  zemindars, 
and  does  it  not  appear  to  you  likely  that  the 
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consequences  may  be  the  forfeiture  of  many 
estates  from  ryots  refusing  or  delaying  to  pay 
rents? — No,  I  apprehend  no  Buch  results;  it 
leaves  in  the  hands  of  the  zemindar  full  power  to 
send  over  to  demand  the  rent,  and  any  other 
power  beyond  that  with  which  it  could  be  in- 
vested, would  have  the  effect  of  again  reducing 
the  ryots  to  the  practical  serfdom  in  which  they 
were  before  the  passing  of  that  Act  I  have  con- 
sulted several  zemindars  in  Cuttack  and  else- 
where, who  appear  to  apprehend  no  difficulty 
whatever  of  this  description ;  and  moreover,  since 
the  passing  of  this  Act  it  would  not  appear  that  the 
lauded  property  had  been  at  all  depreciated  in 
value,  for  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  sold  an  estate  for 
arrears  of  revenue,  the  Sudder  Jumma  of  which 
was  814  rupees,  and  the  surplus  collections  462 
rupees,  for  no  less  than  24,000  rupees,  and  this 
too  in  a  non-pcrmancntly  settled  district  Had 


there  been  any  such  apprehension  as  that  alluded  Hon. 
to,  no  man  would  have  invested  his  money  in  this     A.  Eden. 
way.  — 

3670.  President]  Have  you  ever  had  any  per-      «3  July 
sonal  difference  with  any  European  planter?—  i860. 
Never,  of  any  sort  or  description,  except  in  con- 
nexion with  the  performance  of  my  duties  as 
magistrate. 

3671.  Can  you  state  if  a  new  purchaser  of  a 
factory  pays  in  full  for  the  outstanding  balances 
in  addition  to  the  buildings  for  the  factory  ? — 
The  Baraset  concern  was  purchased  by  Mr. 
Preatwich  for  1,50,000  rupees.  The  outstanding 
balances  were  lis.  1,14,474.  2.  10;  after  deduct- 
ing the  value  of  block,  stock,  ijaras,  and  dena 
nouna,  the  price  given  for  the  outstanding  indigo 
balances  must  have  been  little  more  than  nominal. 

[Commission  adjourned  at  5  r.M. 


Tuesday,  24/A  July  1860. 
Present: 

W.  S.  Seton-Kabr,  Esq.,  c.  s.,  President. 

Members  :— R.  Temple,  Esq.,  C.  8. ;  W.  F.  Fergueson,  Esq. ;  Rev.  J.  Sale  ;  Baboo  Chunder 

Mohun  Chatterjee. 


"William  Moran, 

3672.  President.']  WlLL  you  state  to  the  Com- 
mission in  what  districts  you  have  cither  managed 
or  held  factories  in  which  you  hud  interest? — 
I  was  manager  and  proprietor  of  the  Mooteharri 
concern  for  a  period  of  22  years  in  Tirhoot. 
I  have  had  no  personal  experience  except  in 
Tirhoot,  although  I  have  been  interested  in  other 
concerns  in  Bengal.  It  is  now  1 1  years  since  I 
left  Tirhoot 

3673.  Would  you  state  to  the  Commission  the 
nature  of  the  system  followed  in  Tirhoot  regard- 
ing the  taking  or  procurement  of  lands,  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  plant? — The  cultivation  of 
factories  consists  01  two  descriptions,  one  is  by 
means  of  farms  or  putnis  or  zciniiularics,  and  the 
other  corresponds  with  the  bc-ilaka  system  in 
Bengal.  In  both  descriptions  the  land  is  culti- 
vated in  assamiwar  or  ryotti,  and  ziraut  or 
nij-abad.  In  some  concerns  the  latter  prepon- 
derates ;  generally  speaking,  throughout  Tirhoot, 
there  is  a  larger  proportion  of  assamiwar  than 
ziraut ;  with  respect  to  the  be-ilaka  that  forms  a 
smaller  proportion  of  the  cultivation,  certainly  in 
the  western  parts  of  Tirhoot,  but  there  are  some 
concerns  where  the  principal  portions  are  held  in 
land  over  which  the  planter  has  no  leasehold  or 
proprietary  right 

3674.  In  the  case  of  the  cultivation  by  ziraut 
you  found  it  necessary  to  obtain  the  actual 
occupancy  of  the  land,  and  to  cultivate  either  by 
your  own  ploughs  or  by  borrowing  ploughs  ? — 
Yes,  in  all  cases  of  ziraut  cultivation  we  either 
took  the  lease  from  the  proprietor  for  that  special 
purpose,  or  cultivated  on  our  own  farms.  We 
either  cultivated  unoccupied  lands  or  took  lands 
from  the  astamu 
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Esq.,  of  Calcutta. 

3675.  In  cases  when  you  wished  to  obtain  the  W.  Moran, 
lease  of  villages  or  estates,  did  you  experience  Esq. 

any  difficulty  at  the  hand  of  the  zemindar  beyond   

the  mere  difficulty  of  the  terms  of  the  lease  ? —  94  July 

There  were,  doubtless,  cases  in  which  we  could  i860 
by  no  means  obtaiu  leases,  but  generally  it  was  a 
question  of  terms.    In  my  own  experience  the 

terms  were  usually  an  increase  on  the  jumma, 
or  rent-roll,  varying  from  10  to  25  per  cent ; 
in  fewer  cases  some  loans  were  given  at  generally 
lower  rates  of  interest,  payable  out  of  the  rents  of 
the  villages  ;  in  such  cases  the  lease  was  "generally 
given  on  the  rent-roll  of  the  villages.  The  leases 
extended  from  five  to  ten  years.  Towards  the 
east  of  Tirhoot  the  practice  was  for  the  factory  to 
make  a  loan,  and  the  zemindar  to  give  a  lease ; 
the  money  being  repayable  after  a  certain  period, 
or  being  deducted  by  annual  instalments  out  of 
the  rents. 

3676.  Then  on  the  whole  you  had  nothing  to 
complain  of  as  against  the  zemindar,  and  the 
only  question  was,  whether  the  factory  and  the 
zemindar  could  agree  to  terms? — With  the 
exceptions  before  mentioned,  this  is  the  case. 
Perhaps  if  a  favourite  servant  or  some  relative  of 
fhe  proprietor  were  living  in  the  village,  we 
Would  find  considerable  difficulty  in  coming  to 
terms,  and  sometimes  all  endeavours  would  faiL 
At  present,  I  understand  that  in  Chumparun, 
matters  are  easily  arranged  with  the  zemindars. 

3677.  A  large  portion  of  Chumparun  is  in 
the  hand  of  one  zemindar  ! — Yes,  the  Maharajah 
or  Bettia  holds  the  larger  portion  of  Chumparun. 
In  the  same  way,  in  the  cast  of  Tirhoot,  the 
Rajah  of  Durbunga  has  very  large  zemindaries. 

3678.  In  cases  when  you  had  not  obtained  the 
II  n  3  lease 
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W*  Mdran,  lease  of  the  village,  did  you  ever  find  the  zemin- 
.  Esq.-      dar  impede  or  obstruct  your  cultivation? — Yes, 

this  was  frequently  the  case. 
*4  July  3679.  Could  you  state  the  reasons  which  pro- 
1860.  bably  might  have  induced  him  to  do  so  ? — I 
should  aay  it  was  principally  a  dislike  to  any 
independent  party  coming  into  his  possessions 
without  his  permission  or  without  offering  him 
the  usual  salami. 

3680.  Did  this  dislike  ever  lead  to  affrays, 
previous  to  the  giving  of  the  ijara  i — I  cannot 
call  to  mind  any  instance,  but  1  believe  it  has  in 
some  factories  been  the  subject  of  affrays. 

3681.  After  the  lease  was  once  obtained  from 
the  factory,  did  you  ever  find  you  were  troubled 
by  the  zemindar  or  his  servants  ? — No. 

3682.  Before  you  obtained  the  lease,  were  the 
ryots  generally  willing  to  contract  with  you, 
without  asking  the  permission  of  the  zemindar  or 
waiting  for  his  dictation  ? —  In  some  instances 
they  were,  and  in  a  great  many  I  have  been 
urged  by  the  assamis  ot  the  village  to  take  the 
lease,  so  that  they  might  be  attached  to  the 
factory.  In  very  few  cases  would  they  oppose 
the  wishes  of  the  zemindar ;  generally  they 
looked  to  him.  If  it  was  the  case  of  large  ze- 
mindars no  assami  would  cultivate  without 
their  permission.  In  that  of  small  zemindars 
we  could  enter  into  engagements  with  the  ryots 
themselves. 

3683.  Was  it  the  practice  to  give  advances  to 
the  ryots  and  to  require  them  to  fcign  contracts  ? 
— Yes,  in  the  first  instance,  on  taking  the  lease  of 
the  villages,  contracts  arc  taken  for  the  period  of 
the  lease,  and  advances  are  given  at  the  rate  of 
two  rupees  per  beegah,  which  is  equivalent  to  an 
acre,  or  three  Bengal  beegahs ;  a  further  advance 
of  one  rupee  per  beegah  is  given  at  the  sowing 
time,  and  another  rupee  at  the  weeding.  The 
advances  for  weeding  when  urgent  are  paid  in 
cash  to  assist  the  ryot.  My  plan  was  somewhat 
similar  to  that  described  by  Mr.  Holliugs,  i.  e., 

*  •«  a  Jeth  or  substantial  ryot  is  appointed  to  act  as 
agent  for  the  ryots  of  the  village  as  between 
them  and  the  factory,  and  thev  entered  into  con- 
tracts and  settled  accounts  for  the  ryota.  In 
be-iiaka  villages  it  is  the  custom,  I  believe, 
throughout  Tirhoot  to  take  assamiwar  contracts, 
but  of  this  I  cannot  speak  confidentially  ;  we  did 
not  hold  the  Jeth  ryot  responsible,  except  for  his 
own  individual  engagement.  He  received  a 
small  commission  for  his  trouble.  In  large 
villages  we  had  sometimes  more  than  one  Jeth 
ryot,  but  their  action  was  joint  and  they  shared 
in  the  commission. 

3684.  Did  the  head  ryot  generally  take  the  ad- 
vances for  all  the  assamis,  or  did  they  all  come  in 
and  take  their  own? — In  the  farmed  villages  the 
Jeth  ryot  arranged  with  the  tahsildar  or  native 
collector  for  credit  in  the  rent  account  for  the 
subsequent  advances ;  I  mean  after  the  first  ad- 
vance above  mentioned.  In  be-ilaha  villages  the 
advances  were  paid  either  to  the  ryot  individually 
or  to  the  Jeth  ryot?. 

3685.  After  the  advances  had  been  given,  was 
it  necessary  to  look  after  the  ryots,  to  see  if  they 
cultivated  ?— Undoubtedly,  as  it  is  in  every  case 
where  a  native  has  to  perform  work  within  a 
given  time.  Owing  to  the  system  of  large  fac- 
tories in  Tirhoot,  there  was  an  European  manager 
or  assistant  at  each  place,  who,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  native  servants,  superintended  the  culti- 
vation. There  arc  no  such  servants  in  Tirhoot 
as  gomastahs  in  charge  of  a  factory ;  the  system 


is  this :  a  thohdar  has  charge  of,  generally,  10O 
beegahs,  a  zillahdar  superintends  the  charges  of 
three  or  four  thohdar s,  and  over  these  is  the 
sezawai,  whose  business  is  entirely  confined  to 
the  cultivation,  cutting,  and  dispatch  of  the  in- 
digo plant.  These  were  supervised  at  all  times, 
whenever  there  was  work  to  be  done. 

3686.  At  what  time  of  the  year  would  the  in- 
digo seed  be  generally  put  into  the  ground,  and 
were  you  dependent  on  spring  showers  for  the 
same  ? — In  March  we  were  not  dependent  on 
spring  showers,  except  for  a  fractional  proportion 
of  the  cultivation.  Supposing  that  the  usual 
amount  of  rain  fell  during  the  monsoon,  viz.  from 
June  to  October,  say  40  inches,  sufficient  mois- 
ture would  be  retained  in  the  soil. 

3687.  Ib  there  any  system  of  irrigation  in  Tir- 
hoot for  indigo  or  other  crops? — Not  for  indigo, 
but  for  opium,  irrigation  is  in  many  places  had 
recourse  to. 

3688.  After  the  Rowing  is  completed,  was  it 
necessary  to  urge  the  ryots  to  weed  ? — Certainly, 
without  weeding,  the  plant  would  not  come  to 
anything.  We  usually  find  it  necessary  to  weed 
twice. 

3689.  Was  the  cutting  and  carting  performed 
by  the  ryot,  and  at  his  own  expense? — The  cut- 
ting was,  but  not  the  carting,  which  was  quite  a 
different  item  altogether,  and  was  always  paid 
by  the  factory. 

3690.  Mr. ~Fergnsson.~}  Do  you  charge  the  ryot 
for  the  seed,  or  give  it  to  him  gratuitously  ? — We 
gave  it  to  him  without  charge. 

3691.  The  crop  being  ripe,  how  do  you  arrange 
for  the  payment  of  the  plant? — It  is  the  strict 
duty  of  the  European  manager  or  assistant  to 
measure  in  the  cola  weather,  every  portion  of  the 
cultivation,  and  write  the  details  down ;  the  name 
of  the  village,  the  name  of  the  ryot,  the  position 
of  the  field,  the  number  of  poles  or  luggis,  and 
the  area  in  beegahs.  This  is  called  the  prepara- 
tive measurement.  In  the  end  of  May  or  begin- 
ning of  June  a  second  measurement  takes  place, 
which  is  called  the  mal  or  plant  measurement, 
also  under  the  personal  sujHjrvision  of  the  Euro- 
pean in  charge,  and  an  assessment  of  the  crop 
takes  place.  Thus,  opposite  each  assamis  name 
in  the  first  measurement  book,  and  under  the 
proper  heads,  is  stated  the  proportion  of  plant 
and  failed"  in  each  field.  For  the  quantity  of 
plant  the  price  of  Rs.  6.  8.  is  allowed  per  beegah, 
and  three  rupees  a  beegah  for  "  failed  lands,"  or 
lands  which  have  no  plant  at  all.  In  both  cases 
of  measurement  a  copy  in  Hindi  of  the  result  of 
the  measurement  is  taken  at  the  time  by  the  put- 
tpari  of  the  village,  and  another  by  a  native  writer 
from  the  factory.  This  was  the  practice  in  my 
factories ;  but  1  believe  in  some  concerns  in  Tir- 
hoot there  are  three  standards  of  payment,  viz. 
two  qualities  of  plant,  and  "  failed." 

3692.  Then  according  to  this  plan  no  ryots 
ever  received  more  than  Rs.  6.  8.  a  beegah  at  the 
time  you  are  speaking  of? — For  the  Tirhoot 
beegah,  that  was  the  general  plan  when  I  was 
there. 

3693.  Were  the  advances  deducted  from  the 
sum  of  Rs.6.  8.,  and  at  what  time  and  place  was 
any  balance  paid  and  account  squared? — Yes,  the 
advances  were  deducted  on  the  settlement  of  the 
account,  which  took  place  at  the  close  of  the  season, 
in  September  or  October,  through  the  agency  of 
the  Jeth  ryots,  but  in  the  be-Uaka  villages  we 
used  to  settle  with  the  ryots  themselves  at  the 
same  time. 

3694.  In 
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3694.  Tn  cases  of  failure,  did  yon  generally 
prevent  the  ryot  from  cultivating  the  next  year, 
or  did  you  take  into  consideration  the  chances  of 
climate  as  having  spoilt  the  crop?  In  short,  were 
cases  of  failure  usually  owing  to  idleness,  or 
owing  to  accidents  beyond  the  assamf*  control  ? 
—No,  we  did  not  prevent  them  in  case  of  failure 
•rising  from  idleness ;  we  should  have  exercised 
a  more  strict  supervision  the  next  year;  but  I 
cannot  call  to  my  mind  a  single  instance  in  which 
failure  of  a  crop  arose  from  positive  neglect  on 
the  part  of  the  ryots.  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  this  has  occurred  in  other  factories  in  be- 
ilaka  villages;  1.  e.,  the  striking  the  name  of  the 
ryots  off  the  hook.  I  remember  hearing  of  this 
having  occurred  in  the  Dooria  concern. 

3695.  Then  on  the  whole,  you  think  that  in- 
spection and  measurement  by  the  European,  and 
the  payment  of  some  of  the  advances  at  sowing 
time,  was  sufficient  to  ensure  a  reasonable  amount 
of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  ryots ;  and  did  you 
introduce  any  more  improved  method  of  cultiva- 
tion to  save  time  and  labour? — Undoubtedly  it 
was  sufficient  ;  and  besides,  we  have  introduced 
a  more  general  use  of  the  drill  plough,  which  has 
saved  great  time  and  labour  in  the  sowings ;  so 
much  so,  that  a  concern  can  now  finish  its  sowing 
in  one-third  of  the  time  hitherto  required.  The 
aoU  of  Tirhoot  is  of  a  light  nature,  and  our  bul- 
locks are  better  than  the  ordinary  run  of  plough 
bullocks  in  Bengal.  I  should  also  state  that  the 
soil  requires  to  be  well  pulverised  before  the  drill 

Slough  can  be  used  to  advantage ;  and  this  is 
one  by  the  country  plough.  Our  principal  ob- 
ject in  using  the  drill  plough  is  to  save  moisture, 
as  well  as  to  economise  time  and  labour;  and 
with  this  view,  when  we  have  a  strong  westerly 
wind  in  the  daytime,  wc  often  sow  with  the  drill 
plough  during  the  night.  In  ray  concern  we  had 
about  400  drill  ploughs,  which  we  distribute  to 
the  ryots  who  find  their  own  bullocks;  all  other 
concerns  in  proportion  do  the  same. 

3696.  I?  there  a  cold  weather  crop  taken  off 
the  land  which  vou  cultivate  with  indigo? — 
None ;  we  keep  the  land  for  the  whole  year ;  it 
lies  fallow  when  indigo  is  not  growing  on  it.  We 
sometimes  have  a  second  cutting  in  September 
from  the  same  plant. 

3097.  What  is  about  the  rent  per  becgah  of 
indigo  lands  in  Tirhoot? — I  should  say  it  was 
about  Rs.  2.  8.  a  beegah,  but  I  believe  there  has 
been  a  rise  since  I  left  the  district ;  some  opium 
lands  now  pay  as  high  as  10  rupees  a  becgah. 

3698.  Did  you  find  it  necessary  to  change  the 
lands  for  your  indigo  cultivation  ? — We  always 
change  as  large  a  portion  as  we  can  yearly,  as  it 
is  most  desirable  and  beneficial  to  do  so. 

3699.  Did  you  ever  find  that  the  interests  of 
planters  in  regard  to  indigo,  and  those  of  Govern- 
ment in  regard  to  the  poppy  cultivation,  ever 
came  into  contact? — Yes,  their  interests  clashed 
in  some  places,  for  two  reasons :  one  was  because 
afield  once  taken  for  poppy  could  not  be  changed 
for  indigo,  the  poppy  cultivator  not  being  allowed 
to  take  advances  it  he  substituted  any  other  crop 
except  the  permitted  ones,  of  which  indigo  was 
not  one ;  and  secondly,  the  poppy  paid  the  culti- 
vator more  than  any  other  crop. 

3700.  Mr.  Temple.']  Arc  you  sure  that  poppy 
pays  the  cultivator  more  than  any  other  crop; 
for  instance,  sugar-cane,  betel-leaf,  tobacco,  or 
the  like?— I  think  it  did  at  the  time  I  speak  of, 
i.  e.,  11  years  ago.    I  would,  however,  make  an 

7a— I. 


exception  with  regard  to  betel-leaf  as  a  garden  W.  Morn, 
cultivation.  Esq. 

370 1 .  W  hen  recently  the  Government  increased   

the  rates  of  remuneration  to  the  opium  ryots,  did     ^  j„]. 
your  indigo  ryots  ask  for  any  increase  to  their  i860, 
rates? — 1  have  not  heard  that  it  has  been  de- 
manded by  them,  but  when  I  was  at  home  last 

year  my  superintendent  wrote  for  my  permission 
to  increase  the  prices  of  the  indigo  plant,  and  the 
rates  of  various  branches  of  labour.  I  sanctioned 
the  price  being  raised,  for  indigo  plant,  to  one 
rupee  per  beegah  for  every  hath  of  the  luggi; 
the  hatli  being  a  fixed  measure,  whilst  the  beegah 
varies  in  size.  The  increase  is  to  come  into 
operation  this  season. 

3702.  Mr.  Temple.]  What  is  the  average 
number  of  baths  per  luggi  or  measuring  pole  ?— 
About  seven  throughout  the  district  of  Tirhoot, 
I  should  say. 

3703.  Has  the  rate  of  remuneration  for  coolie 
labour  in  the  factories  been  increased  ? — I  think 
it  has  for  coolies  and  all  kinds  of  labour.  The 
labour  is  generally  cheaper  in  Tirhoot  than  in 
Bengal  ;  for  instance,  we  used  to  get  20 
ploughmen  for  a  rupee  per  day,  to  work  our  nij 
ploughs. 

3704.  Mr.  Sale.]  Are  we  clearly  to  under- 
stand  that  there  is,  in  no  case  whatever,  a 
balance  against  the  assami,  carried  on  to  other 
seasons,  on  account  of  indigo? — This  can't  pos- 
sibly be,  if  he  has  sown  his  laud,  because  the 
advances,  two  rupees  in  October  and  one  rupee 
for  sowing,  are  what  he  would  be  entitled  to  for 
what  wc  call  "  failed"  lands. 

3705.  Mr.  Ferguston.]  Have  you  balances 
against  cartinen  and  coolies,  and  for  advances 
made  them  ! — Invariably  at  the  close  of  the 
season  there  are  some  balances. 

3706.  Mr.  Temple.]  Does  it  ever  happen  that 
a  ryot  having  received  advances  for  indigo,  sows 
his  lands  with  some  other  crop? — Yes,  1  have 
heard  of  some  cases ;  it  once  happened  to  a  very 
serious  extent  in  one  of  my  large  villages  in 
about  1832,  and  then  I  put  Regulation  V.  of 
1830  in  force  with  success,  and  that  was  the  only 
case  under  that  regulation  which  I  remember ; 
this  case  was  brought  about  by  the  interference 
of  the  amint  of  the  resumption  department;  on 
the  whole,  however,  I  should  say  that  such 
breaches  of  contract  are  rare. 

3707.  During  the  present  season  have  such 
breaches  occurred  more  than  in  other  years? — 
I  have  not  heard  of  a  single  instance. 

3708.  Has  the  disjwsition  of  your  ryot  been  at 
all  affected  by  the  excitement  existing  in  some 
parts  of  Lower  Bengal  1 — I  don't  think  they  have 
heard  anything  of  it. 

3709.  Baboo  C.  M.  Chatterjee.]  Do  your  ryota 
generally  fulfil  their  contracts  ? — I  have  no  reason 
to  complain,  but  supervision  is  necessary. 

3710.  Mr.  Frrgusson.]  Do  you  not  consider 
that  the  people  of  Tirhoot  and  Bchar  generally 
fulfil  their  engagements,  and  are  more  honest 
and  trustworthy  than  the  people  of  Bengal  ? — 
1  have  not  sufficient  experience  of  the  people  of 
Bengal  to  answer  that  question  to  my  own  satis- 
faction. 

3711.  Mr.  Temple.]  On  the  whole,  can  you 
say  whether  the  jeth  ryots  in  Tirhoot  were  con- 
tented with  the  system,  and  cultivated  indigo 
willingly  without  the  employment  of  compulsion, 
direct  or  indirect? — I  think  they  were  content 
with  the  system,  but  I  think  that  if  it  was  not 
for  the  protection  against  the  exactions  of  zemin- 

u  h  4  dars, 
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U  .  Mm  an  dar8'  P°,icc*  aiu*  others,  which  they  ,  conceive 
Egq.  '  was  afforded  them  by  their  conncxiun  with  the 
factory,  they  would  not  have  been  induced 
I  |  to  hay  c  cultivated  indigo  for  the  mere  ,  profit 
i860.'  thereof.  In  illustration  of  this,  I  may  mention 
that  tho  Lieutenant  ((iovernor,  when  visiting 
Tirlioot  on  Ins  tour,  was  casually  informed  by  a 
ryot  that  the  indigo  wa^  not  remunerative,  still 
it  was  worth  his  while  to  grow  it,  for  the  sake  of 
the  protection  he  received  from  the  exactions  of 
the  police  and  others.  As  to  compulsion,  taking 
the  previous  remark  into  consideration,  the  pro- 
prietary power  and  influence  when  the  planter 
was  a  landlord  was  brought  to  hear :  in  tho  he- 
ilaha,  or  villages  not  held  by>  tho  concern,  it  was 
entirely  optional,  and  the  main  inducement  wae 
1 1  - c  cash  advances,  and  protection  as  above  alluded 
toi  ns  to  direct  compulsion,  I  am  not  aware  of 
any.  •  .  i  |  •».!,  -f  : 

3712.  Were  any  lattiah  kept  or  hired,  or  was 
there  anything  like  kidnapping  or  confining  in 
godowns  or  any  gross  violence  ;  and  did  any 
serious  affravs  or  attacks  upon  villages  occur? — 
As  regards  my  own  concern,  I  can  say  no  to 
the  epiestion  in  Mo,  and,  generally  speaking, 
throughout  Tirhoot.  As  some  proof  of  the 
rarity  of  any  of  these  occurrences,  I  cannot  at 
this  moment  call  to  mind  any  instance  of  the 
violence,  referred  |  to  in  the  question.  There 
may  have  been  eases,  tyut  }  al»  not  aware  of  any 
such.  I 

3713.  Have  any  of  your  servants  ever  been 
accused  of  in  any  court  of  anything  of  this  kind? 
— Not  to  my  knowledge. 

3714.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  character 
of  the  villagers,  do  you  think  lhat  they  would 
permit,  for  instance,  a  body  of  lattiah  yr  other 
organised  body  from  any  factory  to  gqt  or  burn 
any  of  tlicir  village**? — The  asxawis  in  Tirhoot 
are  a  quiet  people,  aud  generally  I  would  not 
answer  for  their  resisting  any  considerable  force.  , 
I  speak  particularly  of  my  own  concern;  but 
I  believe  there  are  villagers  in  Tirhoot  that 
would  offer  decided  resistance  to  any  attack  upon 
them. 

3715.  But  are  there  not  districts  in  the  Behar 
province,  such  as  the  Bhojpore  tracts,  including 
Sarun,  Arrah,  and  other  places,  in  which  dis- 
tricts indigo  is  cultivated,  and  in  which  the 
character  of  the  people  would  not  yield  to  op- 
pression or  violence  '. — Most  undoubtedly  those 
districts  furnished  a  large  number  of  sej>oys,  who 
are  of  a  very  independent  chaYacter. 

3716.  Is  "the  name  lattial  familiarly  known  in 
Tirhoot  or  Behar  generally? — No,  I  am  not 
aware  that  a  class  of  professional  club  men  are 
known,  at  least  in  Tirhoot.  In  agrarian  dis- 
turbances, bodies  of  men  armed  with  clubs  are 
invariably  mixed  up  with  affrays ;  but  I  am  not 
aware  of  hired  gangs  being  obtainable  when 
required. 

3717.  In  Behar  generally,  with  what  crop  do 
you  think  indigo  comas  into  competition  i — With 
rain  crops,  such  as  Indian  corn,  but  not  rice;  for 
it  does  not  grow  there  to  any  extent  on  lands  fit 
for  indigo;  with  cold  weather  crops  auoh  as 
wheat  and  barley. 

3718.  Is  indigo  more  or  less  profitable  titan 
these  crops  ? — I  should  say  that  it  was  directly 
less  profitable,  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
there  is  no  risk  with  indigo ;  but  as  regards  the 
other  crops  there  is,  and  the  ryot  has  to  stand  all 
loss. 

3719.  Mr.  Sale.}  Do  you  think  that  the  people 


find  the  cultivation  of  indigo  itself  irksome  to 
them?— Necessarily  ,  some  must,  from  the  fact 
that  the  land  must  be  prepared  for  indigo  within 
a  specified  i  time  ;  mnd  it  is  tho  object  ,  of  the 
planter/ to  get  the  land  pulverised  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  corns,  so  that  it  may. retain  it* 
moisture,  and  strict  supervision  to  ensure  litis  is 
necessary  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  coucso,  it. must  be 
mpre  or  less  irksome  to  them. 

3720.  Has  the  quantity  of  land  in  cultivation 
with  indigo  increased  or  decreased  within  your 
knowledge?— Taking  Tirhoot  on  the  whole,  I 
scarcely  think  it  has  increased  much.  My  own 
cultivation  of  5,500  becgahs  is  somowhat  m  excess 
of  former  years,        i  t  ,•!•!.•,  ■ 

3721.  Air.  Ftrgusjufji,]  If  a  ryot  fulfils  his 
engagements,  is  it  not  the  cajjc  that  there  would 
be  no  irksomencHs  of  siq>er vision  *»d  that  tho 
irksoineness  would  be  entirely  from  hi*  >  neglect 
to  do  so? — Decidedly  so ;  many  ryots  work 
promptly  and  cheerfully,  and  got  their  work  done 
in  half  the  time  the  others  do,  and  therefore 
require  no  presto. ng.  , 

3722.  Had  you  ever  difficulty  at  any  tune  is 
completing  your  zirwU  cultivation  in  regard  to 
hiring  nlouglis  aud  the  like  ? — We  have  a  large 
establishment  of  our  own  of  bullocks  and  ploughs, 
but  have, occasionally  obtained  ploughs  front  our 
villagers,  for  which  we  paid  the;  usual  rate, 
i.  <r.,,of  four  boegahs  per  rupee  of  ,  two,  olougb- 
iugs;  but  I  believe  that  rate  ipf  late  W  in- 
creasedv  ,  ,,,  >  ,         n.v.uvVi.        I  • 

3723.  Can  you  Btate  what  proportion  of  the 
villages  you  hold  m,  farm  is  cultivated  with 
indigo  .' — 1  have  not  got  tho  statistics  by  me  to 
enable  me  to  give  an  accurate  reply,  but  J  should 
say  of  my  own  villages  about  one-difth  or  oae- 
sixth,  nominally  oue^burth. 

3724.  Are  you  pr«j>ared  to  give  an  opinion,  as 
to  whether  some  .points  of  the  Tirhoot  system, 
viz.,  the  drill-]tlough,  the  advances  ut  two  difl'er- 
ent  periods,  and  the  valuation  of  the  crop  on  the 
field  could  be  introduced  into  Lower  Bengal  ?— 
From  the  little  that  1  have  seen  of  the  soil  of 
Eishnaghur  and  Moorahedabad,  I  should  be  of 
opiuion  that  the  drill-plough  would  not  answer, 
as  the  soil  does  not  retain  moisture,  and  inust 
therefore  be  sown  immediately  after  rain,  so  that 
no  object  could  be  gained  by  first  pulverising 
the  laud  and  then  sowing  them  with  the  drilt 
I  eeu.no  reason  why  advances  at  two  different 
periods  should  not  be  introduced  into  Bengal ;  I 
should  think,  it  very  desirable.  I  think  that  the 
third  change  might  bo  introduced,  but  the  diffi- 
culty I  apprehend  is  the  early  setting  in  of  the 
rains,  and  the  state  of  the  country  in  Lower 
Bengal  at  the  time  the  measurement  and  valua- 
tion would  have  to  be  made. 

3725.  About  what  height  was  the  plant  gene- 
rally, when  the  Tirhoot  measurement  was  made? 
— When  it  was  about  three-fourths  grown, 
though  when  pressed  for  time,  tho  measurement 
has  sometimes  not  taken  place  till  after  the  first 
manufacture,  when  the  valuation  is  made  on  the 
ftuivps  on  the  field. 

3726.  What  do  you  estimate  *  fair  average  out- 
turn of  1,000  Tirlioot  becgahs  of  plant  ?--Two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  maunds,  inclusive  of 
the  second  cutting.  The  second  cutting  depends 
on  the  earliness  of  the  first  cutting,  and  on  favour- 
able weather  afterwards. 

3727.  Had  you  ever  to  complain  of  the  con- 
duct  of  the  police  or  of  the  executive  authorities 
in  the  district? — Yes;  I  have  had  most  serious 
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cause  of  complaint  against  one  official,  Mr.  E. 
Woodcock,  magistrate  of  Moteeharry ;  in  conse- 
quence of  the  persecution  which  1  suffered  for 
several  months  at  hie  hands,  I  appealed  to  Go- 
vernment, but  I  was  informed  that  Mr.  Wood- 
cock wm  of  unsound  mind.  The  result  u\ion  my 
indigo  operations  was  very  ruinous,  and  involved 
me  in  very  heavy  losses  at  the  time,  as  no  respect- 
able zemindar  or  others  dare  come  near  me.  I 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  police. 

3728.  President.]  As  proprietor  of  that  factory, 
you  are  working  on  your  own  capital,  and  free  of 
debt  ? — Yes,  I  am  working  on  my  own  capital. 

3729.  From  your  other  experience  arc  you  in 
a  position  to  state  whether  many  of  the  concerns 
in  Lower  Bengal  are  working  with  their  own  or 
borrowed  capital  ? — I  should  think  a  great  many 
of  them  are  working  on  borrowed  capital. 

3730.  Can  you  state  the  amount  of  interest 
and  commission  for  loan  which  a  concern  would 
pay,  offering  a  fair  margin  of  security,  and  pur- 
chased with  a  lac  of  borrowed  capital? — I  should 
say  10  to  12  per  cent  interest,  und  2  k  ]>cr  cent, 
commission. 

3731.  Supposing  a  further  sum  was  required  for 
the  outlay,  say  50,000  rupees,  what  would  be  the 
charge  upon  that  ? — The  same  rate  of  interest  with 
2  )  per  cent,  on  the  sales  of  the  produce,  of  which 
an  agent  would  require  a  consignment  to  be  made 
to  him.  To  this  is  sometimes  added  a  charge  of 
one  per  cent,  for  the  account  current. 

3732.  Baboo  Chunder  MohunChatterjee.]  Besides 
this  are  there  not  other  charges,  such  as  broker- 
age and  godown  rent?  —  Yes,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  the  above  arc  the  usual  agency  charges. 

3733.  President.]  When  a  concern  is  pur- 
chased, will  you  state  exactly  what  properties 
are  included  in  the  purchase?  —  Besides  the 
buildings,  live  and  dead  stock,  putnis,  the  right 
of  ijaras,  the  purchaser  becomes  entitled  to  the 
pound,  i.  e.  he  has  to  pay  the  liabilities,  and  be- 
comes entitled  to  receive  all  that  is  due  to  the 
factory.  The  terms  on  which  the  dena  pouna  arc 
taken  over  may  be  varied.  For  instance,  it  is 
often  stipulated  that  all  the  liability  of  the  sea- 
son just  past,  shall  be  paid  by  the  outgoing  pro- 
prietor, and  any  advances  made  on  account  of 
the  approaching  season,  have  to  be  refunded  by 
the  new  purchaser ;  all  other  balances  belong  of 
right  to  the  incoming  purchaser. 

3734.  Then  in  such  a  case  the  new  purchaser 
would  be  entitled  to  any  balance  of  rents  on  the 
zemiudary  account  due  before  the  purchase  is 
concluded?— I  should  certainly  say  so. 

3735.  Could  you  state  what  would  be  the 
market  price  of  a  concern  of,  say  10,000  beegahs, 
with  a  cultivation  in  the  proportion  of  8,000 
ryotti  and  2,000  «y,  and  collections  of  rent,  say 
of  30,000  rupees  in  putnis,  the  return  in  indigo 
for  the  last  three  years  having  been  600  maunas, 
and  the  annual  outlay  being  from  60,000  to 
65,000  rupees?— Previous  to  the  crisis  such  a 
concern  would  be  worth,  say  two  lackhs  and 
50,000  rupees. 

3736.  Mr.  Temple.]  That  would  depend  on 
tbe  full  amount  of  indigo  being  sown ;  what 
would  be  the  price  of  such  a  concern  if  pre- 
vented from  sowing  seven-eighths  of  its  ryotti 
cultivation? — Putting  aside  the  question  what 
the  landed  property  would  fetch  in  the  market,  I 
do  not  suppose  any  one  would  be  induced  to 
offer  30,000  rupees  for  the  concern,  and  if  any 
one  did  offer,  it  would  only  be  with  the  hope  of 
matters  coming  round  with  the  ryots. 
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3737.  Do  you  think,  supposing  any  difficulty  W.  Moron, 
to  be  experienced  iu  sowing  next  year,  that  men  Esq. 

could  be  found  to  purchase  factories,  in  the  hope  

of  matters  coming  round  in  a  year  or  two? — I  do      34  July 
not  know  of  any  one  who  would  come  forward  in  i860, 
that  case,  however  hopeful  we  arc,  that  things 

will  mend  and  come  right  again. 

3738.  Mr.  Pert/usson.]  What  do  you  suggest 
as  to  the  legislation  that  would  be  neccssarv  on 
the  expiry  of  this  present  summary  law  '■ — I  see 
that  there  is  no  way  of  protecting  such  advances 
as  those  of  indigo,  except  by  a  summary  law  ;  due 
regard  being  had  for  the  rights  and  protection  of 
the  ryots. 

3739.  President.]  Can  you  suggest  any  means 
whereby  the  cxi>cn«cs  of*  manufacture  may  be 
lessened,  such  as  improved  machinery,  &c.  ? — I 
cannot  suggest  any  specific  plan ;  but  this  is  a 
subject  which  the  planters  are  seriously  taking 
into  consideration. 

3740.  Can  vou  state  what  has  been  the  com- 
parative expense  of  producing  indigo  in  Bengal 
and  Tirhoot  as  well  as  the  comparative  profit? — 
In  Tirhoot  for  the  last  three  years  the  seasons 
have  been  moderately  favourable,  whereas  in 
Bengal  it  has  been  the  reverse.  In  these  years 
I  should  say  that  the  average  of  cost  in  Tirhoot, 
exclusive  of  interest  and  Calcutta  agency  charges, 
was  about  110  rupees  a  maund,  and  iu  Bengal 
for  the  same  period  from  140  to  150  rupees.  But 
in  an  ordinary  run  of  years,  I  should  think  that 
they  would  make  the  iudigo  in  both  divisions,  at 
about  the  same  cash  cost,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  Bengal  concerns,  celebrated  for  fine  quality; 
there  are  now  scarcely  more  than  10  to  15  rupees 
difference  between  the  Bengal  and  Tirhoot  in- 
digo in  favour  of  the  former;  Tirhoot  iudigo 
having  of  late  improved  in  quality  very  much. 
The  average  selling  price  of  Bengal  and  Tirhoot 
indigo  has  been  for  the  last  three  years,  say  for 
Bengal,  210,  and  Tirhoot  195  to  200. 

3741.  To  what  do  you  attribute  this  late  im- 
provement in  the  Tirhoot  indigo? — Improvement 
in  the  process  of  manufacture;  I  think  chiefly 
from  the  mode  of  packing  the  vats,  which  arc  now 
stacked  lightly,  instead  of  as  heretofore  very 
heavily  pressed. 

3742.  Is  it,  then,  that  the  Tirhoot  vats  arc  now 
packed  on  the  Bengal  system,  or  is  there  any 
new  plan  devised  in  Tirhoot? — I  believe  this  is 
the  system  pursued  in  the  best  factories  in  Ben- 
gal, and,  in  fact,  borrowed  from  them. 

3743.  Do  you  wish  to  file  your  own  circulars 
of  1857,  1858,  and  1859  as  part  of  your  evidence? 
— Yes. 

3744.  Mr.  Sale.]  The  sum  of  65,000  rupees 
being  mentioned  as-  the  outlay  of  cultivating 
10,000  beegahs,  what  would  you  consider  the 
most  serious  item  of  expenditure  ? — I  should  say, 
seed;  10,000  beegahs  would  require  a  supply  of 
about  1,200  maunds,  which  at  a  fair  calculation  of 
12  rupees  a  maund,  would  give  14,400  rupees. 

3745.  From  your  own  experience,  do  you 
think  that  a  considerable  increase  to  the  amount 
expended  on  the  actual  cultivation  of  the  plant 
by  the  ryot  would  seriously  injure  the  trade ; 
say,  for  instance,  if  instead  of  taking  five  or  six 
bundles  per  rupee,  the  planter  only  took  three  ? 
— No,  I  do  not  think  it  would  seriously  injure 
the  trade ;  I  would  certainly  recommend  more 
liberal  payments  to  the  ryots,  and,  in  fact,  such 
instructions  are  being  given  to  the  managers  of 
our  own  factories  in  J essore. 

1  1  3746.  When 
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W.  Moran,      3740.  When  a  factory  change*  hands,  is  there 
Esq-       not  a  considerable  portion  of  balances,  which  are 
understood  by  the  new  purchaser  to  be  irrccover- 
«4  July     able,  and  in  any  portion  of  tho  balances  taken 
i860,       into  account  in  fixing  the  prices  ?— Yes  ;  there  is, 
of  course,  a  portion  of  the  balancefl  considered  as 
bad ;  but  the  good  balances  always  form  an  item 
in  the  valuation  of  the  factory. 

3747.  Ought  not  the  selling  party  to  be  fair 
and  explicit  as  to  the  amount  of  real  working 
balances,  and  does  he  never  guarantee  the  pur- 


chaser, that  a  certain  amount  of  balance*  will  be 
recoverable,  sav,  for  instance,  A) ,000  rupee*  « 
a  lac  ?— Certainly ;  a  fair  dealing  wan  would  be 
explicit,  and  it  is  invariably  existed  from  bin 
by  the  intending  purchaser.  Iu  some  »pouJ 
oases  the  amount  of  recoverable  balance*  are  » 
guaranteed.  In  general  they  ace  taken  over,  u 
they  stand  without  a  guarantee,  on  the  iuforau- 


Thursday,  26tk  July  I860. 

'  

fkeseht: 

W.  S.  Seton-Kabb,  Esq.,  a  8.,  Frcudent. 


Members:— W.  F.  Fergusson,  Esq. ;  Baboo  Ch under  Mohan  Chaiterjee. 


Baboo  Pkosonxa  Klmae  Tagobe,  of  Calcutta,  Zemindar  j  Examined  on  oath. 

the  cultivation  was  not  remunerative,  and  in  tie 
end,  from  regard  to  my  hereditary  tenants,  I 
closed  the  concern  about  three  or  four  yearn  apa. 

3752.  What  did  you  understand  by  the  pmtnl 
system,  without  which  indigo  business  eouHoot 
be  successfully  carried  on  ? — I  understand  it  to 
involve  certain  oppressive  measures.  Thev  are 
as  follows :  first,  compulsory  advances  most  be 
had  recourse  to;  secondly,  the  indigo  rynte  are 
generally  indebted,  and  when  once  in  debt  H 
becomes  hereditary;  thirdly,  the  factorv  amis* 
and  servants  generally  make  deductions  front  the 
advances,  and  the  ryots  seldom  receive  tbe  full 
amount  of  cash;  fourthly,  shattas,  or  contracts  rm 
stamped  paper,  which  sometimes  have  Mgnaturea 
or  marks,  and  sometimes  none  at  all.   They  axe 


Baboo  P.  K.      3748.  President]  WlLL  you  state  to  the 
Tagore.     mission  in  what  districts  you  have  landed  }K*>sea- 

  (dons  ? — In  Rungpore,  Diuagcpore,  Bograh,  Kish- 

»6  July      nagur,  and  24-Pcrgunnahs. 
i86o.  3749.  You  have  also  haul  great  experience  in 

the  law  and  practice  in  our  highest  courts,  and 
have  held  the  situation  of  Government  pleader, 
and  are  at  present  clerk  assistant  to  the  Legis- 
lative Council.    Is  this  not  so  ?— Yes." 

3750.  Have  you  had  any  practical  experience 
in  indigo  planting;  and  have  you  at  present  any 
indigo  factories  in  your  zemindaries  ? — I  was  pro- 
prietor of  the  Islamporc  concern,  situated  in  my 
JiungjMire  estate,  whieh  I  have  abolished.  At 
present  I  have  no  factories  belonging  to  mc  in 
anv  of  rav  zemindaries. 

3751.  What  were  the  reasons  that  induced  you 
to  give  up  the  factories  in  question? — Origiually 
I  had  the  Ialaiuporc  concern  jointly  with  the 
Bagoonbarri  concern ;  I  had  seven  annas  share, 
and  the  proprietors  of  the  Bagoonbarri  concern 
had  nine  annas  sliare,  Fiuding  that  the  managers 
of  the  concern  gave  great  dissatisfaction  to  the 
ryots,  and  oppressed  thein  in  various  ways,  I 
thought  proper  to  purchase  that  portion  of  the 
Bagoonbarri  concern,  which  they  held,  for  35,000 
rupees,  thus  becoming  sole  proprietor.  After 
this,  valuing  the  whole  of  my  concern  at  62,000 
rupees,  I  admitted  Mr.  Logan  as  co-sharer  of 
half  of  it,  at  a  consideration  of  31,000  rupees,  and 
placed  the  management  iu  his  hands.  I  remained 
in  Calcutta,  Mr.  Logan  at  Rungpore,  but  the 
ryots  complained  of  increasing  oppression,  because 
Mr.  Logan  had  the  zemiiularv  influence  to  support 
him.  So  I  ro -purchased  his  share,  and  became 
again  sole  proprietor,  placing  it  uudcr  the  manage- 
ment of  native  gamashtas.  I  partially  reduced 
the  amount  of  cultivation,  and  made  other  eon- 
cessions  to  the  ryots,  bringing  down  the  rent  on 
indigo  lands  from  oue  rupee  to  four  annas.  Still 
the  grounds  of  complaint  continued,  and  the 
gomashta  in  charge  represented  to  mc  that,  unless 
permitted  to  carry  on  the  general  management 
under  the  usual  system  observed  in  all  factories, 
they  could  not  manage  to  give  me  satisfaction. 
The  ryots  continued  their  complaints,  adding  that 


sometimes  filled  up  with  conditions,  but geucralrj 
left  blank,  to  be  filled  iu  as  occasion  mar  require. 
The  shattas,  even  if  filled  up,  do  not  contain  the 
boundaries  of  the  land  to  be  sown,  which  pn» 
the  planter  and  his  amla  power  to  take  anv  land 
they  please :  fifthly,  the  rvots  prepare  their  lawk 
for  their  own  crops,  and  the  amla  mark  tbcfflrf 
us  prepared  for  indigo ;  sixthly,  the  ryots  are 
compelled  to  work  on  the  indigo  lands,  and  t» 
neglect  their  own  crops  at  the  proper  season', 
seventhly,  the  plant  is  taken  by  measurement  br 
an  iron  chain,  or  by  hoot  or  guess,  and  the  esti- 
mate is  always  in' favour  of  the  planter.  The 
bundles  arc  made  up  unfairly  by  putting  all  tbe 
plants,  with  the  roots  iu  one"  part,  and  app'jijS 
the  chain  on  the  opposite  or  leafy  part  of  it; 
whereas  they  should  be  made,  by  placing  haltibe 
roots  on  one  side,  and  tbe  other  half  on  the  other 
side  ;  and  applvin"  the  measuring  chain  at  tie 
centre.  By  tfie  former  plan,  the  bundle*  «• 
reduced  to  more  than  one-half  in  measurement; 
eighthly,  when  the  plant  is  taken  by  goeee,  and 
the  planter  does  not  look  into  the  matter,  the 
amla  take  the  ryots'  plant,  for  say,  10  biradlrt, 
and  the  not  gets  credit  to  that  extent,  but  w 
amla  delivers  it  to  the  factory  as  15  bnndfc^  hJ 
making  out  that  the  other  five  bundles  had  bees 
purchased  for  cash  ;  ninthly,  the  balance  in  the 
lactory  books  against  the*  names  of  ryot*  *w 
have  died  or  deserted,  are  recovered  from  ne'?*" 
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boars,  who  ire  declared  to  be 
partners.  In  n£  cultivation,  ryots'  hinds  are  taken 
at  the  factory  instead  of  the  local  measurement  ; 
bat  the  rent  is  fixed  according  to  local  rates, 
which  grve  the  plaster  nbont  one  beegah  and  1 1 
cottahs,  for  every  beegah  he  is  entitled  to ;  tenthly , 
compulsory  labour  of  both  cattle  and  boats,  is 
usual  m  both  mij  and  njttti  cultivation  and  inade- 
quately paid  for;  eleventhly,  every  article  of  pro- 
duce has  risen  in  price,  indigo  plant  is  alone 
stationary  ;  beside*,  indigo  cultivation  is  not  re- 
munerative. Tlus  is  one  reason,  among  others, 
which  have  induced  -the  indigo,  ryola  to  .devote 
their  lands  to  other  crops.  The  al>ove  were  the 
staple  of  the  complaint*  made  by  the  ryots;  and 
as  I  found  that  I  could  not  remove  theiaal!  without 
personal  residence  and  superintendence,  I  thought- 
it  better  to  abolish  the  cultivation,  and  burv 
62,000  ranees  in  the  river. 

3753.  Have  you  not  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
your  zemindaries  as  often  as  thenirmerowdcmaods- 
on  your  time  would  allow  ? — Very  often  ;  but 
not  so  often  as  I  desire,  owing  to  my  nnmerous 
avocations. 

3754.  Baboo  C.  M.  Chatterjee.']  How  much 
land  had  you  cultivated  with  indigo,  and  what  has 
been  done  with  that  land,  since  you  <rr«'ontrnned 
the  cultivation  of  indigo? — The  cultivation  of  the 
concern  was  about  6,000  or  7,000  beegahs .  of  which 
ljUOO  were the  rest  were  ryntti.  Since  the 
(hr>coatinuancc,  the  ryots  have  cultivated  other 
crops;  and  the  ntj  lands  have  been  given  by  me 
to  other  ryots,  for  which  they  have  given  me 
taiami.  My  ay  lands  were  of  course  superior  to 
the  ordinary  lands. 

3755.  Mr.  FerfftuuonJ\  Is  not  that  part  of  the 
country  mnre  unsuitable  for  the  cultivation  of 
indigo,'  owing  to  sudden  inundation*  and  early 
rain*, and  did  not  the  Bagoouharri  concern,  when 
you  were  interested  in  it,  frequently  lose  con- 
siderable sums  of  money  ? — That  part  of  the 
country  is  liable  to  inundation* ;  but  I  observe 
that  factories  have  been  in  existence  there  for 
■ore  than  50  or  60  vears.  And  I  think  the 
Bagoonbarri  concern  oftener  sustained  loss  than 
gained;  I  think,  on  an  average,  six  years'  losses 
to  tour  years'  gain.  The  loss  was  not  only  owing 
to  inundations,  but  to  the  want  of  zemindary 
influence^  and  to  mismanagement.  With  ail 
these  disadvantages,  I  believe  Mr.  Fergusson 
•old  the  shares  at  a  high  price  to  me. 

3756.  Might  not  the  absence  of  European  energy 
and  promptitude  be  the  reasou  why  your  native 
servants  were  not  able  to  work  it  successfully  ? — 
The  native  agents  could  not  succeed,  because 
they  were  more  under  my  control,  and  prevented 
from  committing  oppression.  The  Europeans 
would  have  been  more  independent,  and  carried 
everything  with  a  high  hand. 

3757.  My  meaning  was  as  to  the  promptitude 
and  energy  with  which  Europeans  would  have 
acted  in  the  event  of  a  sudden  inundation  or  any 
such  like  occurrence? — Certainly,  an  European 
superintendent  would  have  made  the  coolies  and 
workmen  work  more  speedily,  than  a  native 
superintendent  would. 

8758.  Pre»idtmt.'\  Then  is  it  your  decided 
opinion,  that  indigo  cannot  be  carried  oti  without 
aemiadary  influence,  and  as  a  consequence  without 
oppression  ? — Yes. 

3759.  But  are  you  not  able  to  suggest  any 
means  whereby  indigo  may  be  grown  by  the  ryot 
and  manufactured  by  the  planter  to  their  mutual 
profit  and  advantage? — Without  a  very  material 

72-1. 


alteration  in  the  present  system ,  the  object  cannot  B^°°  P' 
be  obtained.    I  would  prefer  to  put  in  a  memo-  Tagore. 

randum  on  the  subject,  as  1  do  not  wish  to  answer   

the  question  without  due  oonsjiUjration.  a6  July 

3760.  Mr.  FeryusaovJ]  Arc  you  aware  that  in  »86o. 
that  same  district  of  Hung|torc,  a  large  quantity 

of  indigo  plant  is  grown  by  the  ryots  without 
advances,  and  sold  by  them,  at  the  rate  of  four 
bundles.  for  the  rupee,  cash  ?— Tins  is  not  in  my 
-part: of  the  country,  I  have  beard  that  sixth  a 
practice  exists  in  the  northern  part  of  the  district 
in  the  Boroburri  concern. 

3761.  How  many  bundles  did  you  tike  for  the 
rupee  when  vou  carried  on  your  concern?— 
Originally  eight,  but  I  reduced  it  to  six,  which 
amount  even  was  not  remunerative  to  the  ryot. 

.  3762.  Baboo  C.  M.  Chntterjce.]  If  the  culti- 
vation of  indigo  were  wholly  abolished  in  Bung- 
pore  ;  do  you  not  think  that  the  ryots  would  be 
glad,  and  that  they  would  sow  every  beegali  with 
rice -and  oil-seed  and  other  crops,  and  that  not  a 
Binglc  beegah  of  land  now  occupied  would  lie 
waste?— Tho  indigo  is  sown  (in  two  kinds  of  soil, 
chur  and  high  lands.  High  land  is  suitable  for 
all  kinds  of  crops ;  and  low  or  ckttr  land  is  only 
suitable  for  rice,  mustard  seed,  rnt'nt,  and  other 
rttifn  crops.  1  do  not  think  that  a  single  beegah 
of  land  would  lie  waste  if  indigo  cultivation  were 
abolished.  But  I  would  not  wish  to  be  understood 
that  I  advocate  the  entire  discontinuance  of  the 
indigo  crop,  as  it  1*  one  of  the  principal  branches 
of  ex  port. 

3763.  President.']  Have  you  any  objection  as 
zemindar  to  give  vuhtis  or  leases  to  Europeans? 
— I  have  personally,  to  either  European  or  native. 
I  like  to  manage  my  own  zemindaries  myself. 
Ifl  give  land  in  jmtni,  my  connexion  with  my 
ryots  ceases  for  ever.  II"  I  give  land  on  lease,  I 
think  the  rvots  are  more  liable  in  that  case  to 
oppression  than  the  prttni  ryots,  because  the 
leaseholder's  interest  is  only  temporary,  and  be 
wishes  to  make  hay  while  1  he  sun  shines.  I  have 
only  one  European  ijarmitir  of  old  standing,  who 
has  fourteen  villages  in  Bogra. 

3764.  From  your  knowledge  of  uativc  society, 
arc  you  of  opinion  that  the  majority  of  zemindars 
coincide  with  you  ? — No.  Indolence,  inexperi- 
ence, and  indebtedness  make  native  zemindars 
prefer  the  system  of  putni*  and  ijarat,  because  it 
saves  trouble,  and  brings  money  to  meet  their 
immediate  wants. 

3765.  Mr.  Frrrfuxtton.l  You  were  for  some  time 
connected  with  the  salt  department ;  do  you  think- 
that,  if  private  individuals  were  to  offer  the  same 
terms  to  the  moluvghee*,  Government,  giving  up 
the  monopoly,  would  be  able  to  carry  on  the 
manufacture? — I  do  not  think  that  private  indi- 
viduals would  bp  able  to  carry  it  out  on  the  same 
terms,  but  the  trade  would  still  go  on,  on  a  modi- 
fied system,  as  was  the  case  nfter  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  silk  business  by  the  Government. 

3766.  Then  there  must  be  some  compulsion, 
or  exercise  of  Government  authority,  to  make 
the  molunfjhecs  work  on  the  present  terms,  and 
did  you  ever  hear  any  complaints  of  such  ? — As 
I  don't  know  any  tiling  of  the  Mofussil,all  I  know 
on  the  subject  is  hearsay.  In  former  times  there 
was  much  oppression,  but  in  these  days,  the  system 
has  much  improved. 

3767.  Baboo  C.  M.  Ckattcrje*.~\  Do  you  not 
think  that  zemindars  of  the  salt  districts  would 
be  glad  to  manufacture  salt  with  their  own  capital, 
if  Government  would  give  up  the  monopoly,  and 
charge  a  certain  duty  on  the  quantity  manufac- 

112  tured  ? 
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Baboo  I'.K.  tared? — If  Government  will  abandon  the  salt 


Tagore. 

26  July 
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monopoly,  the  land  now  used  for  salt  uianufaoture 
will  lie-  waste  as  it  is  not  fit  for  any  other  crop. 
If  the  Government  -will  tyke  a  reasonable  duty 
and  lease  the  manufacture  on  the  lands  of  private 
individuals  or  zemindars,  the  trade  will  still  con- 
tinue with  advantage  and  profit  to  the  manufac- 
turers. ,  ■■  ' 

3768.  President]  You  are  a  zemindar  with 
large  interests,  what  is  your  opinion  regarding 
Act  X.  of  1859,  as  it  afleets  both  the  ryots  and 
zemindars? — Generally  speaking  the  law  is  advan- 
tageous to  both,  perhaps  more  eo  in  favour  of 
■ryots.  V   .  .  w»t 

37(59.  Do  you  not  think  that,  as  regards  ryots, 
the  provisions  of  that  law  tended  to  consolidate 
and  maintain  their  rights  instead  of  leaving  them 


for  rent  under  this  Aet ;  from  your  knowledge  of 
Mofussilcourtot  within  what  period  of  time  would 
he  he  able  to  realize  a  decree  ? — I  think  you  could 
get  a  decree  and  ito  execution,  within  three 
months,  if  the  oflioer  is  not  overwhelmed  with 

work.  ,i>n  ,1   ,J'  ;  1  M» •),..•<•: 

3773.  Supposing  10,000  suits  were  instituted 
in  JS'uddea,  don't  you  think  that  many  persona 
would  be  without  their  decrees  ft*  three  yean, 
instead  of  three  months  ?~-r-lt  depends,  on  the 
number  of  officers,  and  the  number  of  the  dunes 
which  they  have  to  perfbem  in  that  district 

3774.  Could  you  explain  to  ins  how  the  rate  of 
rent  1b  ever  to  be  raised  .under ;  Section  XVIL, 
if  it  has  to  be  proved  that  the  rent  paid  it  belew 
the  pre  vailing  rent  payable  by  the  same  cbw  of 
ryots  for  similar  land  in  places  adjacent 1 — The 


to  be  asserted  or  vindicated  as  previously  aceord-    usual  process  is  to  serve  a  notice  on  the  not 


before  the  end  of  a  year,  and  then  ^  to  instiune  a 
suit,  and  prove  that  the  rate  is  below  thai  of 
neighbouring  villages,  either  belonging-  to  your 
estates,  Or  to  the  estates  of  .others..; 

3775.  President.]  Do  you  think  that  the  Act 
leaves  sufficient  power  to  the  zemindar  to  enable 
him  duly  to  collect  his  rents?— It  docs,  as  by  the 
old  law  the  current  balances  ware  realizable  by 
summary  suit.  The  previous  balances  were  only 
to  be  recovered  by  a  regular  civil  suit;  now  the 
process  is  simpler,  and  every  balance  that  is  re- 


ing  to  the  mere  measure  of  the  ryots'  ability  and 
spirit  ? — The  consolidation  -  of  the  law  in  practice 
has  certainly  been  advantageous,  and  the  law 
creates  no  new  rights  in  favour  of  the  ryots, 
except  in  throe  or  four  instances.  First,  as 
regards  Section  III,,  formerly,  some  ryots  were 
required  to  show  that  they  held  at  fixed  rates, 
12  years  before  the  permanent  settlement;  now 
the  date  runs  from  that  settlement  itself.  As 
regards  Section  IV.,  I  do  not  think  so  much  that 
.  it  introduces  a  new  right,  as  it  explains  the  low 

iOf  presumptive  evidence  in  favour  of  the  ryot    coverahie  can" be  recovered  toy  .«wskupleprooe». 
.'.Then  Section  VI.,  regarding  occupancy,  confers  a       3776.  Do  you  think  the  power* 
new  right.  .  it     .  .  I  -i    ...  *  fr-..1.,  '  x  '" 

3770.  As  zemindar,  have  you  as  yet  found  any 
inconvenience  from  Section  XL,  or  do  you  appre- 
hend any  ? — I  have  not  experienced  any  incon- 
venience, nor  do  I  apprehend  any:  because, 
before  the  promulgation  of  this  law,  no  zemindar 
could  compel  a  rich,  or  fat  ryot  to  attend  his 
cutchery;  tho  compulsion  applied  to  the  poorer 
sort  of  tenants,  ami  that  class  of  ryots  would  still 
obey  a  lulub  chtiU  or  summons  to  the  cutchery 
served  on  bun,  without  compulsion.  The  law 
only  repeals  the  compulsory  attendance.     i  » 

3771.  Mr.  Fogustion,]  Have  you;  not  heard 
that  considerable  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
getting  rents,  which  is  attributed  to  the  with- 
drawal of  this  power  ?—I  have  heard  of  it,  but  I    the  new  civil  code'  (Act.  VII L),  regarding  the 
have  never  heard  of  any  explanation  why  it  should    facilitating  of  civil  suits  and  improving  die  court*? 
,  be.   It  is  only  those  who  depended  on  compulsory    — I  think  the  principal  is  good.;  delay  has  bees 

measures,  that  would  feci  inconvenience  from  a    very  considerably  obviated  and  fakei suits  reduced. 


Section  CXJII.,  and  following,  are  sufficient  for 
the  zeiniudar  ? — The  power  ox  the  zemindar  in 
matter*  of  distraint  had  been  reduced  from  lrhat 
it. wan  formerly;  but  the  powers  under' the  aid 
law  were  so  liable  to.  be  abused  by  zenuatiaTs, 
talookdart,  and  jatedars,  that  a  change  ww  noe*&- 
shry  for  the  poorer  olaese&i:  Formerly,  utber 
property  besides  the  mere  crap  wan  liable  t*  dis- 
traint* now  nothing  can  be  distrained,  but  the 
standing  crop  and  other  ungathered  produce ;  and 
this  in  reality  is  consonant  to  the  spirit  of  Regu- 
lation VII.  of  1789,  by  which  only  the  cnn*v«rc 
hypothecated  to  the  zemindar  for  his  rtoU,  and 
Uiis  has  not  been  interfered  witk. 

3777.  What  do  you  think  will  be  the,rarultof 


inconvenience 
withdrawal  of  the  power.  ' 
3772.  Supposing  a  landlord  is  obliged  to  sue 

.«•/   • '  n«ji»i. ;rfi"-;  '»'  il'i'3  i[u  a  «■••! J  hi1-"i  — «h  la 


But  I  think  tho  law  requires 
to  give  it  more  practical  effect 

*|o|  n  .»,;]  *i  ti-fl  j;  riuiij  <"•'  -  -  •  *  i  1 
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!!•  na- 


ff.!. 
Dampier , 
Esq.,  c.  s. 


!  -.1 

••"1  i 

i 


Heney  Lucius  DA*rnsn,  Esq.,  a  9.,!  at  present  Officiating  Junior  Secretary  tqi  the  Beard  of 

Revenue,  called  in ;  and  Examined  on  oathk 


3778.  President.]  Wilt,  you  etate  to  the  Com- 
mission the  districts  or  offices  in  which  you  have 
had  experience?— As  magistrate  1  have  been 

"in  the  Mndepnrnh  subdivision  of  Bhaugtilj>orc, 
and  in  J'urneah,  Maldah,  Bograh,  Rrangpore, 
Howrah,  Pubnah,  and,  for  the  Inst  throe  yeotr8,in 
Tirhoot 

3779.  As  magistrate  of  Tirhoot,  did  you  enjoy 
opiwrtunitics  of  observing  the  working  of  the 
indigo  system  I—  Yes,  every  opportunity.  - 

3780.  Will  you  state  as  briefly,  but  as  clearly 
as  you  can,  the  nature  of  the  arrangements  be- 
tween planter  and  rvot  rV-Thc  material  difference, 
as  contrasted  with  the  Bengal  system^  is,  that  the 
ryot  is  paid  by  the  beegah  for  the  land  he  culti- 
vates, instead  of  by  the  produce.  He  gets  two 
rupees  advance  at  the  beginning  of  the  season, 


and  I  think  the  general  rule  is,  that  he  gets  no- 
thing more  till  the  accounts  are  squared.  Sup- 
posing the  crop  to  be  a  dead  failure,  and  nothing 
to  come  up,  he  gets  one  rupee  morcy making  threa 
TWpccH  in  all.  If  there  ia  a°  crop  i at  all,  he  re- 
ceives •  R*.  4.  6.  m  addition  to  the  two  rupeefj 
making  it  Rs.6.  6.  in  all  This  ie  the  generd 
rule,  though  in  some  instances  there  are  cIssot* 
cations  of  crops  within  the  above  amount  Should 
the  ryot  foil  in  his  weeding  or  any  other  opera- 
tion, the  planter  sends  his'laotory  coolici  ta<*> 
what  is  necessary,  and  charges  the  amount  to  the 
ryot  tinder  the  head  of  ziilah  khureh ;  but  I  be- 
lieve they  never  send  their  own  men,  unless  they 
are  absolutely  obliged  to  do  so.  I  may  meowa 
that  the  usual  indigo  beegah  is  about  1*'  haihs 
square.    The  beegah  in  use  in  different  factooe* 
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varies ;  and  I  belter*  that  made  Use  of  hj  some  had  sown  for  the  factory  for  year*,  and  that  they      H.  L. 

of  the  factories  mi  the  Moteeharry  sido  is  much  had  alwnvs  been-  well  treated;  and  at  their  request  Dampier, 

larger 'than1 'the  one  I  have*  mentioned.    When  he  gave  rt  in  farm  again;    I  mav  add,  that  the    E*q.»  c.  s. 

a  planter  take*  a  lease  of  a  village,  from  three  to  manager  of  this  particular  factory  is  known  and  ac- 

ftarcottohe  per  beegah  are  taken  tot*  indigo:  This  knowledged  for  hie  fairness  among  both  Europeans     26  July 

is  well  understood  by  the  ryots,  and  native?.               .       n  i860. 

3781.  How  ht  the  temptation  to  do  nothing,  8783.  Was  your  interference  often  sought- ra 
offered  to  the  ryot  who  has  received  two  rupees  any  disputes  between  planter  and  ryots,  whether 
advance,  and  who  will  receive  three  rupees  alto-  hie  own  ryots  or  ryots  «f  another  estate  growing 
got  her,  even  should  there  be 'no  crop,  obviated  ?—  iudigo  for  hhn?r—  Scarcely,  if  ever,  was  any  eom- 
The  servant*  of  tho  feetory  exercise  a  certain  plaint  brought1  tome  Which  Was  hott&fitlt between 
amount  of  procure,  and  if  the  rvot  does  not  do  planter  amfrvot.  The  planters  Very  often  take 
what  is  necessary  to  the  lands,  the1  extra  raoncy  a  lease  of  a  fractional  share  which  Is"m  dispute 
he  would  otherwise  get  goes  in  zitiah  hhurch.  among  the  malihs  or  proprietors  of  a  village,  and 
Practically,  I  believe,  that  difficulty  is  very  little  then  a  struggle  commences,  in  which  the  usual 
felt,  and  "that  tho  cases  are  extremely  rare  in  complaints  are  made  "by  the  rvots,  according 
which  the  ryots  vohJmtarily  evade  their  oohtfaets.  to  the  side  they  take  tip.  In  those  Cases,  no 
Most  of  the  factories  have  more  or- less  An  i/^afo',  or  doubt,  the  planter  acfo  Oppressively  in  forcing 
what  is  known  iu  Bengal  as  to+iUka  cultivation,  the  ryots  to  cultivate  !indigOf  whoare"  unwillingto 
and  some  factoriewdepenri  almost  entirely  on  such  do  so".  Generally,  when  a  village  is  first  taken  in 
cultivation.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  these  fac-  lease,  even  if  there1  be  no1  dispute  about  the 
torics  the  land  isof  far  less*  value,  und  the  average  acmindary  rights,  it  w  my  impression  that  the 
Vent  muc-h  lower  than  it!s  iu  other  parte  of  the  planter1  uses  more  or  less  illegal  pressure  to  get 
district,  running  from  three  rupees  downwards,  his  indigo  sown.  The  grouidfecra  which  tho  ryot* 
the  average  root  being  about  R«.  1.  4.  to  Rs.  1.  8.  have  complained  to  me  verbally,  when  on  mv 
In  theao  cases  it 'is  my  conviction  that  the  engage-  tours,  against  indigo  cultivation,  are1  that  then* 
ments  are,  in  the1  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  time  is  so  much  taken  Up  with  indigo  portions  Of 
voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  ryots.  The  contracts  their  land  that  they  have  notime  properly  tocul- 
are  usually  entered  into  for  three  or  seven  years,  tivate  their  other  landsj  As  a  pure  matter  rof 
the  advance  berng  made  at  the  rdte  of  two  rupees  opinion^  1  do  not  think'  that  this1  is  a  hardship 

J or  latMrni  per  beugah ;  if  aryot  engages  to  which  really  preesca  on  the  ryote/  Another  06m- 
0  one  beegah  for  throe  years*  ho  receives  six  plaint  which  they  make,  is,  that  the  planter  gene- 
rupees,  two  of  which  will  be  deducted  from  the  rally  manages  to  secure  the  best  land  for  indigo. 
•  amount1  ho  received  tho  first  year,  two  moro  the  For  this  complaint  there  is  very  much  more 
second  year,  and  the  Inst  two  the  third  rear,  ground.  I  1  •  k  /m.  |i.:mJ 
Most  of  the  factories*  however,  depend  almost  8784.  Then,  arc  We  to  understand  that,  when 
entirely  on  the  cultivation  within  the  estates  of  a  planter  has  once  got  foil  possession  by  a  lease, 
which  they  hold  ticeas  or  leases.'  As  I  said  be-  oompktinta  of  oppression  or  illegality,  either 
fore,  it  is- a  mnttqr  of  course  that  where  a  factory  1  against  him'  or  his  servants;  were  comparatively 
holds  any  fractional  share  of  a  village  in  lease,  rare?^I  should  say  they  were  comjiaratively 
every  ryot  sows  from  three  to  four  cottahe  in  rare.  Cases;  of  course,  do  occut  in  which  the 
a  beegah  in  indigo.  In  most  parts  of  Tirhoot  planter  destroys  the  crop  of  the  ryot  because  he 
I  do  not  believe  that  this  cultivation  isocreptable  wishes  to  sow  his  indigo  in  tho  field. 
totbeirotJ  I  betiere  rt  pays  hini ;  bttt  it  is  not  3785.  Is  nothing 1  but  indigo  grown  oh  indigo 
nearly  so  remunerative  as  other  crops' would  be.  lands  during  the  12  months?— -As  a  general;rule, 
I  am  speakmg  now  particularly  of  thoso  parts  of  ouly  indigo  is  allowed  to  grow  on  indigo  lands 
the  district  in  which  the  rent  rises  as  high  as  five  during  the  vcar,  but  where  the  indigo  has  entirely 
and  six  rupees  a  beegah,  and  of which  the  average  'failed-,  I  believe  the  ryot  is  often  nllowod  to  sow 
rent  may  be  taken  as  R*.  2.  8.  another  crop  on  the  btndj  giving  half  the  produce 

3782.  Where  the  rent  is  five  and  six  rupees  to  the  factory  as  rent. 

a  beegah,  how  is  it  possible  that  a  payment  of  3786.  Mr.  Fergussott;]  To  your  knowledge, 
Jit.  6.  6.  should  remunerate  the  ryot?*— In  eases  have  any  of  the  ryotv  lately  evinced  any  feeling 
where  land  bearing  so  high  a  rent  is  taken  for  of  dissatisfaction  with  indigo  cultivation  ? — No, 
indigo,  the  planter  is  also  in  the  position  of  they  have  not,  but  I  have  been  given  to  under* 
seinindar,  andj  I  believe,  gives  a  remission  of  tent,  stand  that  therd  is  more  difficulty  now  in  carrying 
not  charging  more  than  R*j'li  8.  per-  beegah.  on  the  kt-MAa  onWvation  than  there  used  to  be 
I  have  said  above  that  the  indigo  cultivation,  in  some  years  ago,  when  it  was  notorious  that  a  ryot 
these  parts  of  Tirhoot  especially,  is  not  acceptable  ased  to  bo  punished,  in :  a1/ particular  t>art~  of  the 
tothe  ryots,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  they  do  not  district,  by  having  his  same  struck  off  the  books, 
like  indigo  to  be  introduced  into  a  village;  but  I  attribute  tho  fact  of  tho  ryot*  being  now  lees 
when  iudigo  hat*:  been  cultivated  for  somo  time,  willing  to  enter  into:  indigo  engagements,  to  the 
I  do  not  believe  that  they  feel  the  least  sore  about  ,  general  rise  in  the  price- of  produce  of  all  aorta, 
■its  they  cultivate  thciri  indigo  to  please  their  and  consequent  rise  b»  rent  of  land;  «nd  I  believe 
landlord,  just  as  imuch  as  a  matter  of  course  as  that  a  proposal  is  now  under  discussion  by  the 
they  pay  the  usual  nnzzur  to  the  zemindar  when  planter  to  raise  the  prioe  paid  for  indigo  con- 
any  family  evant  takes  place.    A  great  deal  de-  siderably. 

p«n<!s  on  the  individual  character  of  the  planter ;  3787w  jRreiwisn/.],  Dkl  yorf  find  the  zemindars 
and  a  case  was  mentioned,  to- me  by  a  tfemindar,  /  averse  to  giving  leases,  and^of  what  nature  were 

tho  other  day*  in  which  he  bought  the  proprietary  these  leasee  when  given  ?—r  As  a  general  rule,  tho 

right  of  a  village  that  had  been  for  years  in  farm  zemindars  do  not  like  giving  leases  to  factories, 

to  a  factory.  •  On  the  current  lease  expiring,  he,  They;  do  so  from  four  motives,  the  first  being  an 

wishing  to  save  his  ryots  from  tho  oppression  of  absolute  ]>ecuniary  benefit,  either  in  the  shape  of 

indigo,  declined  renewing  the  lease;  on  which  getting  a  higher  jumma  from  a  planter  than  they 

the  ryots  came  in  a  body  and  told  him  that  they  would  get  from  any  one  else ;  second,  for  the 

72—1.  113  object 
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object  of  securing  a  loan  front  the  planter;  third, 
in  tho  ease  of  the  petty  malika,  because  they  find 
it  more  expedient  to  give  a  lease  of  their  property 
to  the  faetory,  than  to  be  on  bad  terms  with  it. 
Fourth,  when  the  petty  maliks  arc  fighting 
among  themselves  as  to  the  extent  of  their  res- 
pective shares,  one  party  is  often  glad  to  give  a 
lease  of  what  he  considers  to  be  his  share  to  the 
factory,  and  I  consider  the  willingness  with  which 
the  planters  enter  into  such  deputes  to  be  the 
chief  evil  of  Tirhoot  planting;  sometimes  the 
zemindar  farms  his  property  for  a  term  of  vcars, 
say  seven  or  ten  at  a  fixed  rent ;  there  mav  or 
may  not  he  a  bonus.  "  T?ut  the  more  usual  ar- 
rangement is,  that  the  planter  gives  a  loan  or 
zur-peshgi  to  the  zemindar  in  consideration  of 
which  the  zemindar  gives  him  a  leaser  of  the  es- 
tate ;  usually  the  principal  of  the  loan,  remains 
untouched  until  the  zemindar  repays  it  in  a  lump, 
the  form 


3793.  Do  you  consider  that  the  n  ot  of 
gal  is  as  truthfnl  and  faithful  in  fulfilling  his  en- 
gagements as  he  of  Tirhoot? — My  impression  is 
that  he  is  not. 

3794.  Assuming  that  the  Tirhoot  beegah  is 
equal  to  nearly  three  of  the  Bengal  standard 
heegahs ;  does  it  not  appear  that  the  Bengal  ryot 
who  gets  an  advance  of  two  rupees  for  his  beegah, 
is  better  off  than  the  Tirhoot  ryot,  who  at  the 
utmost  gets  Jig.  6.  8.  for  his  crop? — I  believe 
that  the  Bengal  ryot  has  to  pay  for  seed  and 
carriage ;  and  from  the  complaints  made,  I  sn»» 
pect  that  he  has  to  pav  very  much  more  to  the 
Factory  amla  than  the  Ttrfioot  ryot.  After  these 
deductions,  his  position  would  not  be  better  than 
that  of  the  Tirhoot  rvot 

3786.  Baboo  C.  M.  Chatterjtr.]  Considering 
the  way  the  Bengal  planters  are  said  to  treit 
their  ryots;  should  the  Tirhoot  planter  attempt 
to  do  the  same,  what  do  vou  think  woukl  be  '.he 


1.  *.,  tne  iormer  pays  to  the  zcmin<lar  whatever 

difference  there  maybe  between  the  jnm  ma  or  consequence  ? — I  think  that  the  ryots  as  well  as 

rent  of  his  farm,  and'  the  interest  -of  thi  loan.   In  the  pet  ty  mabk*  would  resent  it. 

other  cases  1  believe  the  arrangement  is,  that  no  3796.  President."]  Had  vou  ever  any  complaints 

rent  is  to  be  paid  to  the  zemindar,  the  priucijad  from  ryots,  that  their  ploughs  were  taken  or  their 

of  the  loan  being  gradually  repaid,  from  the  pro-  titno  was  taken  for  cultivation  of  the  factory 


fits  of  the  estate. 

3788.  Can  you  mention  any  case  in  which  the 
factory,  taking  any  fractional  share  of  an  estate, 
it  resulted  either  ia  disturbances  or  affrays?— • 
Almost  every  case  is  followed  by  a  series  of  petty 
cases,  but  one  only  of  a  serious  nature  has  occur- 
red in  Tirhoot  for  years.  That  ooeurred  in  Jan- 
uary 185D.  r  haw  furnished  the  details  in 
answer  to  the  Commissioner's  circular  regarding 
affrays.  Those  details  are  taken  from  the  re- 
cords. 

3789.  Did  the  mutiny  at  all  effect  indigo  ope- 
rations in  the  least.  Some  of  the  planters  have 
mentioned  to  me  the  growing  impertinence  of 
the  ryots,  while  others  found  the  ryots  and  petty 
?naiihs  morn  tractable  than  they  had  ever  been 
before. 

3790.  Then  on  tho  whole,  with  the  one  excep- 
tion alluded  to,  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  Tir- 
hoot system  is  a  fair  system,  and  that  due  regard 
being  paid  to  any  rise  in  the  price  of  labour  or 
produce,  it  may  continue  as  heretofore? — That  is 
my  opinion.  Another  evil  of  it  is  the  means 
which  are  adopted  for  securing  the  lands  which 
the  planter  desires  to  have.  I  should  wish  that 
the  ryot  were  left  to  make  his  own  selection,  or 
rather,  as  that  would  be  impracticable,  that  the 
contracts  be  made  for  specific  fields. 

3791.  Did  vou  ever  find  complaints  from  any 
party  that  indigo  clashed  with  the  cultivation  of 
the  poppy  ? — In  the  three  cases  of  ryots  evading 
their  contracts  that  have  come  before  me  in  the 
three  years  I  was  collector,  1  think  in  two,  the 
defence  of  the  ryot  was,  that  his  lands  had  been 
taken  for  indigo  against  iiis  will,  but  1  cannot 
state  if  this  was  tree,  or  merely  an  excuse  made 
to  evade  and  avoid  the  penalty  "for  the  non-fulfil- 
ment of  lus  opium  contract.  No  disputes  have 
come  to  my  notice  as  between  the  sub-deputy 
opium  agent  and  the  planters. 

3792.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  Do  yon  consider  that 
the  pliintcrs  and  their  assistants  in  Tirhoot  are  in 
any  ways  different  from  those  in  Bengal  ?— My 
personal  knowledge  of  the  Bengal  planters  baa 
been  too  limited  to  justify  my  answering  that 
question;  but  I  may  add  that  generally  epcakiug, 
the  estimation  in  which  the  Tirhoot  planters  are 
held  by  the  natives,  is  much  higher  than  that  iu 
which  the  planters  of  Bengal  are  held. 


ziraut  ? — I  remember  one  case  in  which  the  fac- 
tory servant  had  called  a  ryot  to  plough  an  indigo 
field,  he  refused  to  go,  because  he  wanted  to 
plough  seme  other  neld,  but  1  cannot  remember 
whether  tic  field  for  which  the  plough  was  taken 
was  ziraut  or  ryotti.  The  case  came  before  rue 
as  one  of  simple  assault,  in  which  I  think  the 
faetory  servant  was  prosecutor.  I  remember 
also  two  or  three  other  eases,  in  which  dispute 
of  the  same  sort  arose  from  the  factory  semot 
attempting  to  make  the  ryot  go  to  his  indigo 
work.  Generally  these  eases  were  instituted  by 
the  factory  servants,  complaining  that  certain 
villagers  had  turned  out  against  him,  and  assault- 
ed hhn.  The  origin  doubtless  was,  that  the  fac- 
tory servant  had  used  foree  to  make  the  rvot  go 
to  bis  work. 

3797.  How  many  sub-divisions  had  roa  ia 
Tirhoot V — Only  one,  Btrhera. 

3798.  Do  you  think  the  hito  rise  in  salaries  baa 
improved  the  character  of  the  Tirhoot  pobee  ?— I 
have  been  obliged  to  report  that  I  have  seen  ao 
improvement  as  yet.  The  police  of  Trrhaot, 
though  not  to  sharp  as  that  of  Bengal,  are  per- 
haps less  corrupt,  thouirh  thev  are  bad  enough. 

3799.  You  have  had  some  experi- 
ence in  Pubna,  were  any  facts  brought  to  tour 
knowledge  there,  which  could  lead  you  to  form 
an  opinion  as  to  the  popularity  or  umxipularhy 
of  indigo? — My  impression  was  that  the  h*li«»« 
cultivation  thcro  was  extremely  distasteful  to  the 
ryots.  I  derive  my  impression  from  conversing 
with  the  ryots,  and  generally  from 
came  before  me,  but  1  must  add  that 
the  great  majority  of  cases  were  from  those  estates 
in  which  the  disputes  between  Mr.  Kenny  of 
Salgurraudia  and  Balmo  Ram  Button  Koy  wer« 
going  on,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  in  what  1 
the  ryots*  antagonism  to  planters  was  the 
of  his  own  impulse,  and  m  what  he 
under  the  influence  of  his  zemindar. 

3800.  Baboo  C.  M.  ChatterjeeJ]  Was  not  the 
late  Baboo  Ram  Button  Roy  very  averse  to 
giving  lease*  to  planters? — It  is  my  onpressw" 
that  he  gave  lease*  to  a  faetory  bordering  on  Mr. 
Kenny's  concerns,  with  the  manager  of  which  h» 
was  on  goods  terms,  but  he  was  perpetaailv  sf 
feud  with  Mr.  Kenny,  and  hence  coustant  de- 
putes M°*C"  3801.  Fra&i*-] 
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3801.  President]  In  disputes  between  zemin- 
ar«  and  malik*  or  small  proprietors  on  one  tide, 
and  planters  on  the  other,  had  you  in  Tirhoot 
often  occasion  to  put  in  force  Act  IV.  of  1840  or 
Act  V.  of  1848?  — Very  frequently;  more  do 
perhaps  than  iu  any  other  district,  hut  it  was 
chiefly  in  petty  case* ;  the  reason  of  their  fre- 
quency is,  that  there  are  generally  numerous 
muliks  in  each  estate,  and  quarrels  arose  between 
tin. j ii  or  between  one  malik  and  the  lessee  of 
another,  as  to  what  field  was  in  the  ziraut  or  ny 


jote  of  each  individual  malik.  Another  cauae  is, 
that  they  divide  their  estates  by  mutual  agree- 
ment, and  mime  years  after  quarrel  about  the 
division.  There  were  many  cases  in  which 
planters  were  concerned,  and  in  these,  I  think 
the  question  generally  was,  whether  the  field 
was  in  the  ryot's  possession,  or  whether  it  was 
the  ziraut  of  die  malik  from  whom  the  factory 
held. 

[Commission  adjourned  at  5  p.  m. 


H.L. 
Dampier, 
Esq.,  a  s. 


36  July 


Friday  27  th  July  1860. 

■         ,  1  • 

Present : 

W.  6.  Setox-Karr,  Esq.,  c.  8.,  President. 

; — R.  Temple,  Esq.,  c.r.  ;  W.  F.  Ferguiwon,  E«q,;  Reverend  J.  Sale; 
Baboo  Chunder  Mohun  Chatterjee. 


G 


e  Gordon  Morris,  Esq.,  c.s.,  at  present  Magistrate  and  Collector  of  Gya,  called  in  ; 

and  Examined  on  Oath. 


aanga,  out  tne  uispute  relerreu  to  oecuri 
Sooja  Nuggur,  which  is  at  least  lour  mih 
I  went  to  the  spot  in  person,  after  having 
due  notice  to  both  parties  to  attend,  and 


3802.  President.]  Do  you  wish  to  offer  any 
explanation  of  tiie  statements  made  to  the  Com- 
mission on  the  1  ltli  June  last,  by  Baboo  Bijoyo 
Govind  Clioudari,  a  zemindar  of  Pubna.  as  re- 
gards his  dispute  with  Mr.  Stephenson  of  Dobra- 
oole,  and  an  investigation  made  by  you  at  the 
Bhowdanga  factory  ? — I  certainly  did  go  to  Bhow- 
danga, but  the  dispute  referred  to  occurred  in 

miles  off. 
given 
spent 

Ac  whole  day  in  making  a  local  investigation. 
This  was,  I  believe,  in  May  1859.  There  were, 
in  fact,  two  cases  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Stephenson ; 
accusing  the  Baboo  and  Ids  retainers  of  having 
uprooted  the  indigo  in  a  field  adjacent  to  the  fac- 
tory, say  150  yards,  and  then  making  a  demon- 
stration of  attack  on  the  factory  itself,  which  led 
to  the  few  servants  of  the  factory  running  away. 
The  little  property  that  was  there  at  the  time, 
such  as  boxes,  &c.,  were  strewed  about,  and  some 
were  said  to  be  abstracted,  and  at  the  same  time 
two  outhouses  were  burnt.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Baboo  charged  Mr.  Stephenson's  servants 
with  having  on  the  same  date  attacked  and  looted 
his  cutclterry,  which  was  in  the  village,  and  car- 
ried off  about  400  rupees  in  cash.  My  local  in- 
vestigation convinced  me  Utat  the  latter  charge 
was  perfectly  false.  I  remember  that  there  were 
a  number  of  discrepancies:  the  jemadar  who 
guarded  the  atteherry  was  stated  to  have  been 
absent,  a  ml  then  present.  The  cutcherry  also  is 
not  in  an  isolated  place,  but  surrounded  by  those 
of  the  other  brothers  of  Bijoyo  Govind,  and  other 
sharers  of  the  estate.  The  officers  of  two  of  the 
cute  h  err  if s  said  that  they  were  all  absent  on  that 
day ;  but  the  head  officer  of  the  third  cute/terry 
allowed  that  he  was  present  on  that  day,  and 
that  no  attack  had  occurred ;  and  if  one  had,  he 
must  have  known  of  it.  In  fact,  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  was  merely  brought  as  a 
countercharge. 

3803.  Did  you  send  out  your  tents;  and  if  so, 
72—1. 


did  you  go  inside  the  factory  in  order  to  avoid  Q.O.Morris, 
the  heat? — I  sent  out  my  tent  to  Bhowdanga    Esq.,  c.  a, 

and  had  it  pitched  there ;  but  owing  to  the  season   

of  the  year,  I  put  up  at  the  factory.    The  tent     27  July 
was  pitched  in  order  that  those  witnesses  who  i860, 
were  absent  at  Sooja  Nuggur  might  come  there 
and  give  evidence. 

3804.  As  regards  Mr.  Stephenson's  case,  what 
explanation  do  you  wish  to  offer  ? — It  seemed  to 
me  that  the  charges  of  forcibly  uprooting  indigo, 
looting  the  factory,  and  arson,  were  to  a  certain 
extent  proved ;  and  as  Bijoyo  Gobind's  house  in 
Tanti  Bundhu  was  close  by,  I  summoned  him  to 
attend  in  person.  As  he  was  charged  with  being 
present  when  the  attack  was  made,  I  ordered 
him  to  appear  himself.  I  cannot  think  this  to  be 
any  indignity,  especinlly  as  it  was  a  serious  case. 
He  never  appeared  at  all.  As  to  advising  his 
mooktuar  to  compromise,  or  telling  him  that  the 
baboo  had  better  make  it  up  with  the  planter, 
otherwise  it  would  not  be  good  for  the  baboo,  I 
deny  that  I  ever  said  anything  of  the  kind.  There 
being  a  charge  of  arson,  which  I  thought  to  a 
certain  extent  proved,  it  was  not  likely  that  I 
should  give  advice. 

3805.  Did  you  make  any  general  recommenda- 
tion to  the  mooktyar  for  the  settlement  of  the 
disputes  between  his  employers  and  the  factory  ? 
— No,  1  don't  recollect  having  said  anything  of 
the  kind ;  I  merely  |>aid  attention  to  the  case.  I 
should  state,  that  almost  immediately  after  I  left 
the  district,  giving  my  successor,  Mr.  Molony, 
the  notes  of  the  case,  and  by  him,  afterwards,  the 
compromise  was  accepted. 

3806.  Then  you  wish  us  to  understand,  that 
from  the  result  of  the  one  case,  \iz.  the  compro- 
mise, you  are  not  responsible  for  its  having  been 
accepted  by  your  successor,  and  in  the  other  yon 
went  to  the  spot,  judged  of  it  to  the  best  of  vour 
ability,  and  treated  it  as  a  false  complaint  ? — Yes ; 
the  one  case  I  left  pending,  the  other  I  tried  on 
its  merits. 
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Baboo  Jot  Kissen  Mookebjee,  Zemindar  of  Oottcr-para,  Zilln  Hooghly,  called  in ;  and 

Examined  on  Oath. 


Baboo/.  K.  3807.  President]  In  what  districts  have  you 
Mookerjee.    zemindaries  or  factories? — I  have  zemindaries 

  and  talooks ;  the  greater  portion  lie  in  Hooghly, 

_„  ju|_  and  a  small  portion  in  the  24-Pergunnaks.  My 
i860.  »udder  iumma  is  about  90,000  rupees,  payable  at 
the  Collectornte,  and  by  ine  as  putnidar  and  dur- 
putnidar,  to  the  Rajah  of  Burdwan.  Regarding 
indigo  factories,  I  have  four  small  ones  in  the 
Hooghly  district 

3808.  Can  you  state  the  out-turn  of  these  fac- 
tories, as  also  whether  the  cultivation  is  mostly 
ntj  or  ryotti  t — In  the  Hooghly  district  there  is  no 
nij  cultivation,  it  is  almost  entirely  ryotti.  The 
out-turn  of  my  factories  iu  a  good  season  would 
be  about  150  maunds,  but  lor  the  last  three 
seasons  it  has  been  about  half,  in  consequence  of 
unfavourable  weather. 

3809.  Do  you  follow  the  usual  system  of  ad- 
vances, and  supervision  over  ryots  by  your  own 
servants  as  generally  practised ;  and  at  what  rato 
do  you  pay  for  bundles  of  indigo  plant  per  rupee  ? 
— I  follow  the  usual  system  of  advances;  t.  <•.,  in 
some  factories  it  is  two  rupees,  and  in  some  three 
rupees  a  bcegah.  The  ryot's  cultivation  is  super- 
vised, and  the  lands  measured  by  amin*  and 
takidgirs.  The  rate  of  indigo  bundles  varies  from 
eight  to  ten  per  rupee,  which  are,  however,  of  a 
smaller  size  than  those  of  Kishnaghur.  The 
chain  used  in  my  factories  is  5  ft.  3  in. 

3810.  How  many  indigo  ryots  have  you  alto- 
gether, and  what  proportion  of  land  does  each 
man  sow  with  indigo? — Between  500  and  600  in 
all.  Each  ryot  cultivates  from  ten  cottahs  to  six 
beegahs,  according  to  his  means  and  land.  I  be- 
lieve the  produce  of  dye  from  the  plant  in  Burd- 
wan and  Hooghly  to  be  much  less  than  in  the 
eastern  districts.  I  made  inquiries,  but  could 
get  no  satisfactory  explanation  for  this  difference, 
unless  it  be  some  difference  in  the  soil. 

3811.  On  what  sort  of  lands  is  your  indigo 
sown,  and  what  other  crops  grow  on  the  same 
besides  indigo  ? — My  indigo  is  sown  on  high  or 
danya  lands.  Some  factories,  not  mine,  have 
chur  lands  on  the  Hooghly,  but  to  a  small 
extent;  with  the  indigo  sometimes  ryots  sow  teel, 
barley,  wheat ;  and  after  the  indigo  is  cut,  in  all 
good  lands  generally  potatoes  are  sown.  In  in- 
ferior lands  different  kinds  of  peas  and  vegetables 
are  sown.  I  beg  to  file  a  memorandum,  drawn  up 
by  me,  of  the  amount  of  expense  and  produce  at 
the  minimun  rates. 

3812.  Do  your  ryots  sow  indigo,  because  it  is 
profitable  to  them,  or  because  they  wish  to  please 
you  as  their  zemindar  ? — It  is  not  at  all  profitable 
to  them,  but  rather  a  loss,  as  my  memorandum 
will  show.  They  sow  it  to  please  me,  their  land- 
lord, and  because  they  have  sown  it  before,  and 
also  they  wish  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  strangers 
coming  in.  I  have  gradually  reduced  the  extent 
of  my  cultivation,  in  consideration  of  their  com- 
plaints, and  I  have  no  doubt  the  ryots  would  be 
glad  that  it  were  entirely  abolished.  I  also  wish 
to  add  here,  that  the  cultivation  of  indigo  im- 
proves potato  lands,  and  I  have  no  reason  to 
conclude  that  indigo  is  injurious  to  the  soil ;  on 
the  contrary,  ryots  nave  told  me  that  it  is  good  for 
the  soil,  particularly  for  potato  lands. 

3813.  You  have  stated  that  the  ryots  would 
be  glad  if  the  cultivation  of  indigo  were  discon- 
tinued ;  will  you  state  the  reason  the  ryots  have 


for  this  ? — In  the  first  place,  ryots  arc  subjected 
to  a  great  deal  of  annoyance  and  exaction  by  the 
factory  servants ;  even  with  my  personal  super- 
vision I  am  unable  to  prevent  the  oppression  of 
my  servants,  and  complaints  are  made  by  them 
of  damage  being  done  to  indigo,  which  damage 
the  ryot  denies.  Also  there  are  complaints  about 
the  selection  and  measurement  of  the  best  lands, 
and  about  deduction  made  from  the  advances; 
similarly  about  measuring  the  bundles.  These 
arc  the  reasons,  but  the  chief  cause  is  the  un- 
profitableness. Were  indigo  profitable,  the  ryots 
would  put  up  with  some  amount  of  oppression. 
In  some  villages,  in  which  a  man  makes  a  very 
large  profit  of  10  to  70  rupees  from  other  culti- 
vation, he  does  not  mind  giving  two  or  three 
rupees  to  the  amln. 

3814.  Can  you  suggest  any  other  system  hy 
which  indigo  might  be  grown  without  producing 
disputes  or  dislike  on  the  part  of  the  ryot,  and 
will  you  give  us  a  broad  outline  of  the  same  ?— 
I  would  suggest  that  instead  of  the  present 
system  of  interference  and  supervision  over  the 
cultivation  and  weeding,  the  manufacturer  should 
enter  into  a  sort  of  contract  for  a  year  or  two, 
with  a  substantial  ryot  of  a  village  to  deliver 
plant  at  a  remunerative  price,  to  be  left  to  be  fixed 
by  both  parties,  as  is  done  in  silk,  cotton,  and 
sugar.  I  would  have  these  contracts  registered 
and  adjudicated  summarily,  and  this  should  not 
be  confined  to  indigo  but  to  all  contracts. 

3815.  Have  you  ever  heen  solicited  by  Euro- 
peans to  grant  them  leases  and  give  them  lauds 
in  putni,  or  otherwise  to  aid  them  in  any  mercan- 
tile or  agricultural  speculations? — There  arc  not 
many  Europeans  or  Armenians  in  Burdwan  and 
Hooghly;  but  I  have  been  frequently  applied  to 
by  gentlemen  who  are  there  to  grant  them  either 
farms,  putnis,  or  moohurrari  pottat',  but  I  have 
invariably  resisted  the  applications.  I  have,  how- 
ever, assisted  them,  by  directing  my  own  ryots,  in 
my  own  villages,  adjacen'  to  factories,  to  sow  30, 
or  40,  or  50  beegahs  with  indigo.  I  said,  if  the 
servant*  oppress  you,  complain  to  the  sahib;  if 
he  docs  not  listen,  complain  to  me,  and  I  will 
settle  it  with  the  sahib. 

3816.  On  what  principle  did  you  steadily  refuse 
such  applications ;  was  it  a  dislike  to  surrender 
your  influence  as  zemindar ;  or  a  fear  that  indigo 
might  prove  injurious  to  the  ryots,  or  a  fear  lert 
Europeans  should  acquire  too  much  influence?— 
Yes ;  chiefly  from  the  first  two  causes ;  I  like  to 
manage  my  zemindaries  myself,  and  introduce 
such  improvements,  as  cutting  khals,  making  road*, 
and  establishing  schools.  AIbo,  if  European  gen- 
tlemen acquire  lands  for  indigo  cultivation,  they 
think  of  little  else,  but  endeavour  to  increase  the 
cultivation,  such  cultivation  being  unprofitable  to 
the  ryots.  As  regards  the  third  cause,  I  have 
generally  found  that  when  Europeans  and  natives 
come  into  contact,  the  European  generally 
the  upper  hand,  and  that  the  courts  and  authorities 
fit  may  be  unintentionally)  have  a  leaning  in  his 
favour:  besides,  I  should  be  apprehensive  that 
if  I  gave  25  rupees  out  of  50  rupees  in  putni  to  an 
European,  he  might  by  degrees  absorb  the  whole. 

3817.  Baboo  C  M.  Chatterjee.]  What  number 
of  Bengali  and  English  schools  and  dispen*ari« 
have  you  in  your  zemindaries  ? — Io  my  own  n- 
mindaries,  eight  Anglo-vernacular  schools,  aw 
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about  10  or  11,  purely  Bengali,  aided  schools, 
J.  e.  partly  supported  by  Government,  and  partly 
supported  by  me,  together  with  collections  fiou» 
the  scholars.  Besides,  1  have  about  100  jiatshalas, 
or  village  schools,  which  nre  not  supported  by  me ; 
occasionally  I  give  donations  and  monthly  sub- 
scriptions I  have  also  choupattis,  or  Sanscrit 
schools,  about  eight  in  number,  on  my  estates. 
I  believe  three-fourths  of  this  number  of  aided 
schools  and  palshalas  exist  on  my  brother's  estates. 
Between  myself  and  my  brother  we  have  dug 
about  100  tanks  of  small  and  large  sizes  in  60  or 
70  different  villages.  I  have  also  two  dispensaries, 
partly  aided  by  us,  and  partly  by  Government. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  Ferry  Fund  Committee 
we  have  constructed  about  200  miles  of  roads,  with 
bridges  and  drains;  in  some  of  which  we  were 
well  agisted  by  the  Ferry  Fund  Committee.  In 
all,  I  should  say  wo  expended  a  lac  ol  rupees  in 
these  improvements. 

3818.  Mr.  Sat<:]  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  col- 
lecting anything  from  the  ryots,  in  the  aid  of  cut- 
ting roads,  or  digging  tanks'?— No,  I  never  did  so, 
although  1  know  it  is  the  custom  in  other  zemin- 
darics ;  but  I,  on  the  other  hand,  exact  a  full  jumma 
from  the  ryots,  which  other  zemindars  do  not. 

3819.  Mr.  Fert/tissoti.']  If  a  European  were  to 
try  to  purchase  a  jote  or  jumma  frona  a  ryot  within 
your  zemindarv,  would  you  permit  him  or  oppose 
him?— I  should,  In  the  case  of  an  entirely  new 
person,  because  X  might  not  wish  him  to' get  a 
factory  ;  but  those  who  have  factories  in  my  il 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  jummnx,  and 
I  have  not  opposed  them.  Of  course  I  take  the 
usual  fee  for  entering  the  name  of  the  new  pur- 
chaser in  my  records. 

3820.  President.]  You  have  suggested  the  re- 
gistration of  contracts,  will  you  state  fully  the 
means  you  would  employ  to  this  end  ? — I  would 
concentrate  all  offices  of  a  sulwlivision  in  one 
place,  nnd  there  I  would  have  a  registrar  whoso 
pay  should  not  be  less  than  150  rupees,  besides 
the  usual  establishment,  where  all  contracts  and 
other  conveyances  should  be  registered ;  the 
registering  fee  varing  from  eight  annas  to  25  ru- 
pees. The  parries  registering  should  be  identified 
by  a  mooktypr,  or  vakil  of  the  court.  Notice 
should  be  placarded  once  in  the  monnsift's  courts, 
and  once  in  the  village,  for  three  days,  and  thus 
200  contracts  might  be  registered  in  one  day. 

3821.  Have  you  any  ffolahs  or  barns  for  the 
accumulation  of*  rice,  or  do  you  lend  rice  or  money 
to  the  ryots  ? — I  had  some golahs,  and  used  to  lend 
rice  to  the  ryots,  but  found  that  I  suffered  loss 
through  the  fraud  of  servants,  and  gave  up  accu- 
mulating rice.  I  lend  money  on  interest,  from  12 
to  24  per  cent,  according  to  the  risk  I  run  in  each 
case.  There  are  several  other  mahajans  on  my 
states.  I  do  not  lend  money  only  to  ryots  and 
cultivators,  but  I  lend  it  to  men  to  establish  shops, 
and  I  encourage  men  to  make  purchase  of  wood, 
hardware,  silk,  sngar,  hides,  and  to  dig  tanks,  or 
to  convert  small  bazars  into  large  ones.  In  this 
way  I  have  about  one  lac  of  rupees  floating.  I 
am  of  opinion,  however,  that  it  were  better  that 
zemindars  did  not  lend  to  the  ryots,  as  it  brings 
about  oppression.  Therefore  I  encourage  other 
mahajans  to  lend  to  cultivators ;  for  instance,  if 
a  ryot  owed  me  50  rupees  rent  as  zemindar,  and 
20  rupees  debt  as  mahajan,  and  if  he  got  a  good 
crop  of  sugar-cane,  the  gomashta  would  recom- 
mend me  to  realise  my  dues  by  attachment,  which 
would  lead  to  discontent  and  loss  to  the  ryot,  who 
would  be  obliged  to  sell  it  at  the  worst  tune. 
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3822.  But  supposing  another  mahajan  lends  Baboo  /.  K. 
money  to  your  ryot,  nnd  you,  not  having  lent 
money,  have  slill  a  claim  against  such  ryots  for 
rents  or  indigo  advances  ;  might  not  your  inter- 
ests, nnd  those  of  the  mahajan,  clash  ?— Yes,  they 
may,  and  there  have  been  disputes  in  this  way, 
but  there  are  not  if  the  mahajan  duly  considers 
the  matter  and  understands  his  business;  fur  in- 
stance, there  is  a  ryot  with  20  bcegnhs  of  land, 
of  which  five  arc  to  be  cultivated  with  indigo 
for  a  factory,  with  or  without  zemindary  rights, 
but  out  of  the  remaining  1.5  the  mahajan  ought 
to  consider  that  10  beegah-*  can  be  cultivated  with 
rice,  one  or  two  with  tobacco,  and  some  with 
vegetables;  and  if  the  factory  does  not  require 
more  becgaha  to  be  cultivated  'with  indigo,  on  the 
one  baud,  and  the  zemindar,  on  the  other,  does 
not  press  heavily  on  the  ryots  for  extra  cesses, 
nnd  if  the  season  is  not  unfavourable,  I  see  no 
reason  why  things  should  not  go  on  smoothly 
among  the  three  parties. 

3823.  Then  you  thinjt  there  is  no  real  reason 
why  the  mahajan  should  be  hostile  to  the  planter? 
— Aone  at  all,  unless  the  zemindar  or  the  planter 
create  some  cause  of  misunderstanding. 

3824.  Mr.  Fcrgusson.~\  Is  it  not  likely  that  the 
present  high  price  of  rice  will  make  the  mahajan 
anxious  to  have  the  cultivation  of  it  increased, 
perhaps  to  the  prejudice  and  decrease  of  indigo? 
— I  think  it  pretty  certain  that  fbe  mahajan 
would  aid  tho  ryot  in  resisting  any  increase  of 
indigo  cultivation,  but  I  don't  think  he  .would 
interfere  if  things  were  allowed  to  remain  as 
they  were.  , 

382-5.  Mr.  Sale."]  Do  you  think  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  vour  ryots  aro  in  debt  to  the  mahajan? 
—  I  should  say  that  half  of  them  are,  and  those 
that  are  indebted,  are  capable  of  clearing  their 
debts,  if  the  present  favourable  state  of  the 
market  exists  for  four  or  five  years  more. 

3826.  Has  the  condition  of  the  whole  district 
of  Hooghly  improved,  and  arc  you  in  a  position 
tr>  say,  if  they  are  in  as  good  a  conditio!)  as,  say 
the  ryots  of  Jessore  and  Kishnaghur? — Yes,  I 
should  sav,  as  far  as  my  observation  goes,  that 
the  Hoogidy  ryots  arc  far  better  housed,  clothed, 
and  pay  more  rent  than  the  ryots  of  Kish- 
naghur. 

3827.  What  is  the  usual  rate  of  rice  and  other 
cultivated  lands  in  your  district  ? — From  one  to 
six  rupees,  rice  lands  ;  tobacco  lands,  from  five  to 
12  rupees;  mulberry  lands,  from  eight  to  12  ru- 
pees ;  sugar-cane  and  cotton  lands,  from  four  to 
seven  rupees ;  and  potatoes,  garden,  and  jute 
lands,  from  four  to  six  rupees ;  bashto  lands,  or 
homestead,  from  five  to  15  rupees. 

3828.  President.]  "What  is  your  opinion  of  Act 
X.,  of  1859,  and  how  has  it  affected  you  as  zemin- 
dar?— It  has  simplified  procedure  in  many  in- 
stances, and  so  far  it  is  good.  As  regards  the 
right  of  zemindars,  it  has  been  infringed  iu  some 
instances,  but  as  it  has  been  a  very  short  time  in 
operation,  I  cannot  give  an  opinion  as  to  its  prac- 
tical effect ;  but  I  believe  when  it  is  more  fully 
known  that  it  will  be  unfavourable  to  the  collec- 
tors of  rent,  thereby  endangering  the  position  of 
zemindars. 

3829.  Mr.  Sale.l  In  what  respects  do  you  con- 
sider that  Act  X.  has  infringed  the  rights  of  ze- 
mindars ? — Section  4  throws  the  burden  of  proofs 
on  the  zemindar,  which  is  contrary  to  the  usual 
practice.  Also  section  6  reduces  the  landholder 
into  a  sort  of  tax  collector,  by  giving  a  right  of 
occupancy  to  any  one  who  has  held  land  for  12 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE 


Baboo/.  IT.  years.  Section  26  prevents  our  measuring  our 
Mookerjte.  own  property  without  the  sanction  of  the  col- 
lector.  As  rewards  Hection  11,  I  believe  that  if 
87  July  honestly  carried  out,  it  will  not  cause  much  in- 
1860.  convenience,  as  we  can  still  summon  our  ryots, 
but  it  may  be  taken  advantage  of  by  evil-disposed 
persons.  AVith  reference  to  section  28,  the  quan- 
tity of  rent-free  tenures  will  so  increase  by  fraud, 
that  eventually  zemindaries  will  not  be  worth 
anything.  Again,  the  law  of  arrest  being  vir- 
tually abrogated,  we  are  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  distraint  and  suit,  and  the  officers  being  not 
numerically  sufficient  to  get  through  the  work, 
we  arc  obliged' to  fee  in  every  step  of  the  process. 
This  I  consider  a  great  hardship  to  the  land- 
holders. I  may  conscientiously  say  that  in  a  suit 
of  10  rupees  a  landlord  is  put  to  an  expense  of 
five  rupees.  I  do  not,  however,  mean  to  say, 
that  the  expense  increases  in  proportion,  but  the 
suite  being  generally  for  small  sums,  the  costs 
become  heavy.  If  the  suit  be  for  100  rupees  the 
legal  expenses  arc  very  near  the  same,  unless 
where  the  presiding  officer  is  young  and  inexpe- 
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rienced,  then  the  thing  is  worse.  By  the 
law  of  distraint  restrictions  are  imposed,  which 
are  stUl  more  unfavourable  to  the  collector  of 
rents. 

3830.  President.]  Do  you  think  that  Act  VIII. 
has  already  facilitated  the  decision  of  civil  suite? 
— It  ha*  facilitated  the  decision  of  suits  certainly, 
but  it  has  given  the  uucovcuanted  judges  who 
are  bound  to  decide  a  fair  proportion  of  suite  in  a 
month,  a  convenient  plan  for  rejecting  all  incon- 
venient issues,  which  they  had  not  before.  Thii 
will  tend  very  much  to  injure  suitors.  I  should 
Bay  that  without  improving  the  class  of  mounsiffc 
and  sudder  aincens  this  power  should  not  have 
been  conferred.  In  fact,  I  think  that  the  training 
of  the  judicial  branch  is  insufficient,  and  it  should 
be  an  extensive  service. 

3H31.  Mr.  fen/usson.]  Within  what  time  do  yen 
think  a  decree  and  execution  by  Act  X.  can  be 
obtained? — A  decree  and  execution  can  be  ob- 
tained in  three  months  if  there  is  no  appeal.  If 
there  is  an  appeal  it  would  take  ai 
month. 
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3832.  JWsident]  Wilt,  you  state  in  what 
zillahs  you  have  estates? — In  Jcssore,  Rajshahyc, 
Pubna,  Backergungc,  Dacca.  Furrccdporc,  24- 
Pergunnahs,  and  Ilooghly.  My  sudder  jumma  is 
upwards  of  two  lacs. 

3833.  Mow  many  indigo  factories  have  you, 
and  on  what  principle  do  you  manage  them  ? — I 
have  30  factories  in  the  district  of  Furrccdjiorc, 
Jcssore  and  Pubna ;  the  total  extent  of  my  culti- 
vation is  about  18,000  or  19,0(H)  becgahs,  both 
nij  and  ryotti.  I  cannot  state  the  exact  projmr- 
tions.  I  follow  the  system  of  advances.  I  have, 
of  course,  the  usual  establishment  of  am  ins,  tahid- 
girs,  &fc.  I  have  one  European  manager  and  five 
European  assistants.  For  the  nij  we  have  a  cer- 
tain establishment  of  bullocks,  and  we  hire  the 
rest.  For  the  rt/otti  we  give  advances  at  two 
rupees  a  begah.  Our  contract*  vary  from  one  to 
five  years.  With  our  own  ryots  wo  do  not  often 
enter  into  written  contrac  ts,  but  from  ryots  not 
on  our  own  estates,  we  take  contracts.  When 
they  enter  into  a  contract  ior  live  years,  they  sign 
a  stamp  paper  for  security's  sake  every  year. 


3837.  Mr.  Temple]  Arc  the  majority  in  debt, 
or  do  they  receive  fazil  or  excess  payments? — It 
all  depends  ujM>n  the  season. 

3838.  If  your  factory  books  were  examined  at 
the  present  time,  would  they  show  whether  the 
majority  are  in  debt  or  not? — Without  inspecting 
them  I  cannot  tell. 

3839.  President.]  Have  you  been  often  applied 
to  by  European  gentlemen  for  putnis  or  for  ieare* 
of  land? — In  some  of  my  old  pergunnahs  tlicre 
are  not  many  factories,  but  in  the  Mahomed  Shai 
pergiinnab,  which  is  a  very  extensive-one,  there 
are  several  hundred  factories.  I  used  to  be  much 
applied  to  for  leases,  and  I  give  them  to  several 
planters  for  one  or  two  terms;  but  when  the  pro- 
perties were  returned  to  my  hands,  I  found  that 
they  were  deteriorated  in  value,  owing  U»  dis- 
putes,, oppressions,  and  absconding  of  ryots;  so 
that  when  the  property  was  returned  tonic  I  was 
not  able  to  collect  half  or  a  quarter  of  the  rent; 
so  in  the  end,  from  sheer  helplessness,  I  gave 
some  of  my  lands  in  j/utni.  1  nave  given  putnis 
to  three  of  four  concerns,  Katcbikatta,  Sinduri, 

the  coueems  of  Mesiia 


ics  this  I  have  given 


The  expense  of  this  stamp  is  not  charged  to  the  Loknathpore.  and  one  of 

ryot,  but  the  ryot  pays  for  it  when  the  contract  Watson  in  Pubna.  Bcsi 

is  a  yearly  one.    We  take  rix  bundles  for  the  some  mottritsis  and  jmttuhs  to  Mr.  Kenny,  as  al*> 

rui>ee.     The  rate  has  gradually  been  reduced  some  properties  to  the  Hizlabut  concern, 
from  ten  to  six  bundles.  3840.  In  each  of  those  cases,  do  you  wish  u» 

3834.  Does  the  rate  satisfy  your  ryots,  and  to  understand  that  if  you  were  an  entirely  free 

are  they  content  to  sow  for  yon? — Our  plan  is  to  agent  you  would  not  have  given  them;  and  thai 

take  ajotrdar  with  perhaps  70  or  80  becgahs,  and  you  merely  gave  tho  e  putnis  and  leases  because 

to  require  five  or  ten  cottahs  from  his  dependent  you  could  nor  holp  it?— Yes,  I  was  afraid  uf 

ryots.    Sometimes  \\w.jntrdnr  himself  is  required  cases  in  courts  ami  of  getting  a  bad  name,  and 


to  sow  something.  This  is  not  excessive,  and 
does  not  press  ujw>n  them ;  moreover,  I  have 
some  regard  for  my  ryots,  and  if  a  man  is  in  diffi- 
culties I  let  him  off.  Our  out-turn  varies  from 
400  to  900  maunds. 

3835.  Mr.  Sale.]  Have  you  had  any  difficul- 
ties with  your  ryots  this  year? — Not  as  yet,  they 
have  sown  as  usual.  1  have  heard  of  no  difficul- 
ties about  my  own  manufacture. 

3836.  What  is  your  custom  in  making  out  your 
accounts  with  the  ryots?— We  give  them  credit 


then  finding  that  the  authorities  had  a  leaning 
towards  the  planters.  I  really  have  a  dislike  to 
say  anything  more  on  this  subject ;  but  I  can 
say  this,  that  the  ryots  are  averse  to  my  giving 
leases  or  putnis  to  the  planters. 

3841.  IJalxKi  C.  M.  Chatterjee.]  Have  you  ever 
been  advised,  influenced,  or  threatened  by  any 
magistrate,  with  a  view  to  your  giving  properties 
in  leases  or  putnis? — I  can't  say  what  was  written 
to  my  brother,  the  late  Ram  Rut  ton  Roy,  unless 
I  look  into  his  records.    Mv  brother  was  the 


for  the  number  of  bundles  they  give  into  the  fao-    manager,  and  1  was  told  by  him  that  magistrate* 
tnry ;  and  if  more  than  their  advances  they  get    have  advised  him  in  these  matters, 
excess.    Iflessthe  balance  is  carried  over  to  their       3842.  Until  such  time  as  you  had  given  a  put*' 

or  ijara,  were  you  ever  treated  harshly  by  the 

authorities?— 
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authorities  ? — Yes,  the  last  year,  in  the  case  of  a 
lease  we  had  to  give  to  Messrs.  Watson,  all  kinds 
of  cases  arose.  My  servants  were  fined  and  put 
into  prison.  I  found  that  I  could  do  nothing 
right,  and  they  could  do  nothing  wroug ;  so  I  waa 
obliged  to  give  them  the  putni.  All  my  just 
cases  were  dismissed,  and  puishmeut  followed  in 
the  cases  that  they  brought  against  mv  servants. 

3843.  Mr.  Fergus*™.]  When  you  bought  tho 
Mahomed  Shai  pcrguuua  under  a  decree  in  tho 
Banerjcc  suit,  did  you  not  find  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  finding  money  to  pay  fur  it? — Yes,  I 
found  a  want  of  money  and  had  to  borrow. 

3844.  Did  you  not  then  give  putnis  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  to  enable  you  to  pay  up  tho 
money  you  had  borrowed  ? — No,  I  did  not  give 
the  putnis  till  I  paid  the  money  I  had  borrowed. 

3845.  Mr.  Temple.']  Have  you  had  many  of 
your  own  ryots  to  cultivate  indigo  for  European 
planters,  and  if  so,  have  you  found  tins  inconve- 
nient ? — Yes,  besides  putnis  and  ijnras,  some  of  my 
ryots  cultivate  for  the  planters,  and  I  tell  the 
ryots  to  sow  peaceably  for  the  planter ;  but  there 
is  disadvantage  to  me  in  this,  for  there  is  always 
a  possibility  of  ryots  deserting  on  account  of 
oppression  (as  was  the  case  the  other  day  with 
Mr.  Durand),  also  where  there  is  indigo  the  ryot* 
hare  not  time  to  attend  to  other  crops.  And  this 
may  endanger  my  rent. 

3846.  Under  these  circumstances,  have  you 
found  that  the  ryot  becomes  less  dependent  upon 
you  and  looks  more  to  his  master? — The  ryot  is 
mine,  and  he  looks  to  me  ;  if  he  gets  into  any  dif- 
ficulty he  expects  that  1  should  advise  him  what 
to  do." 

3847.  Do  yon  find  that  ryots  cultivating  in 
this  way  leads  to  disputes  between  you  and  the 

Iilantcr? — Yes,  I  do,  because  a  good  piece  of 
and  (say  for  sugar-cane)  may  be  wanted  by  the 
planter  for  indigo.  The  ryots  come  to  me,  and 
this  leads  to  disputes. 

3848.  Have  you  ever  been  under  the  impres- 
sion that  Government  had  any  interest  iu  indigo? 
— .No,  never. 

3849.  Do  you  consider  that  an  European  in- 
digo planter  in  the  Mofus.^il  practically  possesses 


much  power,  or  do  you  mean  that  he  has  obsta-  Baboo 
cles  thrown  in  his  way  by  zemindars,  police  and  HuronatA 
others  ? — I  consider  that  planters  in  the  Mofussil 
have  engrossed  a  large  amount  of  power  and  in-        " "■" 
fiuence,  and  there  is  no  zemindar  that  can  eon-      a' 'iu^' 
tend  with  them.    They  have  only  to  write  a  ,86°' 
letter  to  the  authorities,  and  they  "can  get  what 
they  like. 

3850.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  When  you  quarrel  with 
a  planter  do  you  forbid  your  ryots  to  sow  indigo 
for  him,  whether  there  arc  engagements  or  not? 
— No,  I  wouldn't  forbid  them  to  sow  for  what 
they  were  down  in  their  books,  but  I  would  be 
down  on  them  for  any  excess. 

3851.  Did  you  never  forbid  ryots  to  cultivate, 
with  a  view  of  making  planters  take  putnis  or 
leases,  on  heavy  terms? — No,  I  never  had  that 
desire. 

3852.  Did  you  not  forbid  the  ryots  in  Hiz- 
labut  Factory  to  sow,  when  the  late  Mr.  Deve- 
rinne  had  it  ? — I  cannot  recollect  that  1  ever 
did  it. 

3853.  President.]  During  the  past  season,  have 
you  used  your  influence  in  the  Mofussil  to  enable 
the  ryots  to  sow  and  cut  indigo  for  the  planter? 
—Yes,  I  have,  knowing  the  state  of  things  in 
Kishnaghur  and  dessore;  I  have  everywhere 
told  my  servants  in  the  Mofussil  to  induce  the 
ryots  to  sow  and  cut,  as  the  planters  have  a  large 
property  at  stake. 

3854.  What  is  your  opinion  about  the  chances 
of  the  ryots  sowing  next  year? — My  opinion  i«, 
that  without  an  order  from  some  authority  the 
ryots  won't  sow. 

3855.  Mr.  Tempi:]  Do  you  consider  that  the 
provisions  of  Act  A.,  which  deprives  a  zemindar 
of  the  power  of  summoning  his  ryots,  acts  preju- 
dicially on  your  power*  as  a  landlord  ? — It  will 
be  very  injurious,  as  the  ryots  are  not  likely  to 
come  with  their  rents  without  being  sent  for.  In 
the  present  state  of  things  I  think  it  is  likely  to 
be  injurious.  The  ryots  are  not  aware  of  the 
Act,  but  so  soon  as  it  is  known  we  shall  be 
ruined.  Some  ryots  who  do  know  it  arc  com- 
mitting folly  and  obstinacy. 

Commission  adjourned  at  5  p.  m. 


Monday,  30///  July  1860. 

PRESENT  : 

W.  8.  8rtox-Karr,  Esq.,  c.  s.,  President. 
Members: — W.  F.  Fergusson,  Esq.  ;  Rev.  J.  Sale;  Baboo  Chunder  Mohun  Chatterjec. 


Edward  Prestwicit,  Esq.,  Merchant  of  Calcutta,  Examined  on  oath. 


3856.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  Are  you  proprietor  of 
the  Barasct  indigo  concern,  and  how  long  have 
you  been  so  ? — es,  I  am  proprietor  of  the  Barasct 
concern ;  I  purchased  half  of  it  in  1853,  and  the 
remaining  half  three  or  four  years  subsequently. 
The  concern  was  sold  to  mo,  as  stated  in  my  peti- 
tion for  the  removal  of  Mr.  Eden,  page  143  of 
the  Blue  Book,  for  100,000  rupees,  and  not  one 
lac  and  50,000,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Eden.  The  out- 
standing  balances  were  correctly  stated  by  Mr. 

72—1. 


Eden  to  be  a  lac,  14,474  rupees,  2  annas  and 
10  pic,  including  bad  and  doubtful  ones. 

3857.  What  is  your  cultivation  of  indigo  thin 
year,  distinguishing  nij  and  ryotti? — The  total 
of  land  sown  this  vear  in  the  Barasct  concern  is 
5,641  beegahs,  of  which  5,111  becgahs  are  ryotti 
and  386  nij-iihad.  There  are  143  beegahs  shouk 
dadun  sown  without  advances,  and  not  two-thirds 
nij-<ibadf  as  stated  by  Mr.  Eden  in  his  evidence. 

3858.  What  was  your  cultivation  in  1855? — 
k  k  2  The 


E,  Prestmch, 
E»q. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE 


RPrestvich,  The  cultivation  in  1855  was  as  usual,  11,000  to 
12,000  beegahs,  and  the  small  out-turn  of  the  con- 
T"!      corn  that  season  arose  from  the  badness  of  the 

3°86o7  weather. 

3859.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  falling  off 
in  the  extent  of  land  sown  this  year? — -I  attribute 
the  small  quantity  of  land  sown  this  year  prin- 
cipally to  the  fact  of  Mr.  Eden's  frequent  com- 
munication with  the  ryots  after  he  had  left  that 
district.  I  believe  the  combination  among  the 
ryots  would  easily  have  been  broken,  as  the  great 
majority  of  them  are  willing  to  sow  indigo. 
Whenever  the  ryots  prepared  to  come  to  the  fac- 
tory, the  ringleaders  oi  the  movement  used  to 
go  to  Calcutta,  and  on  their  return  they  would 
state  that  they  had  seen  Mr.  Eden;  that  his  orders 
were,  that  the  ryots  should  remain  quiet,  and  not 

§o  near  the  factory,  and  not  take  advances,  and 
lat  they  should  receive  his  support  even  though 
not  in  the  district.  This,  whether  true  or  false, 
was  believed  by  the  ryots  throughout  the  country ; 
and  they  looked  upon  it  as  an  order  not  to  sow 
indigo. 

3860.  President.']  Did  you  derive  this  informa- 
tion from  those  ringleaders  themselves? — No,  I 
derived  it  from  the  manager  and  the  assistants  of 
the  concern,  who  had  ample  means  of  ascertaining 
the  truth. 

3861.  Did  you  understand  from  the  managers 
that  thev  had  personally  spoken  to  any  of  the 
ryots,  who  had  been  in  communication  with  Mr. 
Eden? — I  heard  from  one  of  the  assistants  that 
he  had  spoken  to  Amir  Biswas,  and  that  he  and 
others  promised  to  sow,  but  he  did  not 

3862.  Have  you  formed  any  idea  of  the  kind 
of  support  which  Mr.  Eden  was  to  give  the  rvots, 
he  not  being  in  charge  of  the  district  ? — I  under- 
stood it  to  mean  the  support  of  his  influence. 
The  ryots  said  "  that  he  would  act  for  them  as 
their  niooiti/ar." 

3863.  Did  you  attach  any  definite  idea  to  the 
term  mookti/ar ;  was  it  that  he  was  to  act  as  ge- 


neral agent,  or  that  he  was  to  plead  for  them  in 
particular  cases? — That  he  would  act  for  themu 
their  legal  adviser. 

3864.  Mr.  Fergusson.~]  Do  you  know  the  reason 
why  Mr.  Mangles  left  the  Barasct  district,  and 
do  you  think  that  the  ryots  believed  that  it  was 
because  he  expressed  an  opinion  favourable  to 
the  ryots  ? — No,  I  do  not  The  story  current  in 
the  district  was,  that  Mr.  Mangles  left  the  dis- 
trict owing  to  some  misunderstanding  with  his 
officers.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  ryots  thought 
he  had  been  removed  for  having  expressed  an 
opinion  favourable  to  them. 

3865.  Have  you  any  large  amount  of  rents  in 
arrears,  and  uncollected  ? — I  cannot  say  exactly 
what  amount  of  rents  are  in  arrears,  but  I  diould 
say  over  40,000  rupees.  I  attribute  it  pan'iy  to 
the  concern  having  been  closed  lat»t  year,  panW 
to  Act  X.,  and  to  other  causes.  I  cannot  ^peak 
of  the  correctness  of  these  causes  from  my  own 
knowledge,  but  that  is  the  opinion  of  the  manager 
of  the  concern. 

3866.  Have  you  taken  lands  in  lease  from  the 
ryots  this  year,  and  if  so,  to  what  extent,  and  fur 
what  purpose  ? — The  only  lands  which  1  have 
taken  this  year  in  lease  from  the  ryots  are  1"8 
becgahs,  for  the  introduction  of  the  cultivation  of 
cotton.  The  seed  proving  bad,  and  not  being 
able  to  get  a  further  supply  till  next  year,  l 
ordered  the  assistant  to  sow  whatever  crop  he 
liked  in  it ;  and  he  elected  to  sow  indigo,  as  being 
the  crop  most  likely  to  pay  at  that  season  of  the 
year. 

3867.  President.]  What  was  the  amount  of 
indigo  sown  in  the  season  of  1859,  when  Mr. 
Eden  was  still  in  the  district? — The  total  amount 
was  4,104  bcegahs,  of  which  357  was  uij-ahai, 
3,695  ryotti,  and  52  shouk-dadun ;  but  a  great 
portion  of  this  plant  was  destroyed  by  the  ryoU 
after  the  publication  of  Mr.  Eden's  rulakcari, 
dated  the  20th  February  1859. 


Baboo  Hl  ukis  Chlxdeu  Mookekjee,  of  Bhawaniporc,  in  the  District  of  24-Pergunnans, 

called  in ;  and  Examined  on  oath. 


Baboo  H.  C.     3808.  President]   What    situation   do  you 
Mookerjee.  hold? — I  am  a  clerk  in   the  service   of  Go- 
1        vernment,  in   the   Military  Auditor  General's 
Office. 

3869.  You  are  the  editor  of  the  "  Hindoo 
Patriot"? — I  do  not  hold  myself  the  responsible 
editor  of  the  paper,  but  I  have  sufficient  influence 
with  the  proprietor  to  make  him  adopt  any  tone 
of  policy  I  deem  fit. 

3870.  You  have  had  occasion  to  watch  with 
interest  the  late  indigo  crisis,  have  you  not? — 
Yes. 

3871.  During  the  crisis,  have  any  ryots  or 
other  parties  applied  to  you  for  advice? — Yes, 
numerous  |>crsons,  zemindars,  middle  men,  and 
ryots,  have  come  to  me  for  advice  from  several 
districts.    They  applied  to  me  personally. 

3872.  Will  you  state  the  questions  on  which 
they  generally  came  to  seek  your  advice  ? — 
Before  the  Act  for  the  summary  enforcement  of 
indigo  cultivation  was  passed,  the  point  on  which 
the  majority  of  ryots  sought  my  advice  was,  how 
they  could  best  avoid  sowing;  after  the  Act  was 
passed,  the  point  on  which  they  chiefly  sought 
my  advice  was,  how  they  could  best  resist  the 
coercionary  measures  taken  under  it.  Latterly, 
the  point  that  they  have  generally  sought  my 
advice  on  is,  how  best  they  can  avoid  taking 


advances,  and  being  made  to  grow  indigo  next 
year.  Besides  these  there  have  been  particular 
cases  in  which  1  have  assisted  them  with  advice, 
and  written  out  petitions  and  applications  to 
various  authorities. 

3873.  Can  you  state  the  general  line  of  advice 
that  you  gave  to  the  ryota  in  the  points  above 
referred  to? — I  invariably  advised  them  to  apply 
to  the  district  authorities  in  the  proper  form  for 
redress,  and  to  go  to  the  next  appellate  authority, 
if  they  found  no  redress  at  the  hands  of  the  dis- 
trict authorities.  I  cautioned  them  against  ever 
committing  any  breaches  of  the  peace,  or  commit- 
ting themselves  in  any  manner  by  acting  illegally. 
I  explained  to  them  that  the  operation  oi  the 
Act  was  tem]K>rary,  and  that  better  measures 
would  be  devised  next  year,  when  I  was  sure 
they  would  be  free  to  take  or  not  to  take  ad- 
vances. I  generally  advised  them  to  seek  for  re- 
dress in  the  civil  courts,  a  mode  of  proceeding 
which  I  found  was  much  less  resorted  to  than  it 
should  have  been.     I  mean  the  Act  for  da- 


Ag- 

lish- 


3874.  As  editor  of  a  paper  published  in 
lish,  and  therefore  likely  to  be  read  by  En 
men,  had  you  many  communications  by  tetter 
from  parties  in  the  Mofussil  detailing  their  griev- 
ances, and  asking  for  your  advice  ?—  ^Jjjjjjj 
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addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  "Patriot"  were  re- 
ceived and  opened  by  me,  and  many  of  them 
contained  statements  of  the  kind  referred  to  in 
the  question. 

3875.  Are  you  in  a  position  to  state  whether 
more  letters  of"  the  kind  would  be  likely  to  come 
to  you,  than  would  be  likely  to  come  to  a  paper 
printed  in  the  vernacular,  say  the  "Bhashkar"? — 
The  probability  is,  that  more  letters  of  the  kind 
were  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  "Hindoo 
Patriot"  than  to  the  editor  of  any  vernacular 
journal. 

3876.  Have  you  at  any  time  visited  anv  of  the 
great  indigo  districts  yourself,  for  instance  Jcasorc, 
Kishnaghur,  or  Moorshedabad,  and  arc  vou  per- 
sonally known  to  many  residents  of  those  districts? 
— No,  I  have  never  visited  any  indigo  district, 
except  Baraset  and  Hooghly.  I  am  personally 
known  to  many  inhabitants  of  the  Nuddea  dis- 
trict, and  to  some  of  Kajshahye,  and  to  some  of 
Mymensiug,  having  made  their  acquaintance  in 
Bhowaniporc. 

3877.  During  the  late  indigo  crisis,  have  you 
had  occasion  to  depute  any  person  or  persons  into 
the  interior,  in  search  of  accurate  information 
regarding  the  state  of  the  districts  ? — Not  espe- 
cially for  the  purpose  of  news.  I  have  recom- 
mended legal  agents  to  the  ryots  to  carry  on  these 
cases,  who  have  acted  as  correspondents  of  the 
"  Hindoo  Patriot"  then  ;  I  have  received  accurate 
information  from  time  to  time  respecting  every 
proceeding  or  occurrence  of  any  note,  from  pcr- 
eons  in  the  district. 

3878.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  But  did  you  send  from 
this  the  legal  agents  whom  you  recommended 
the  rvots  to  employ  ? — The  ryots  took  them  up 
from  here.  I  settled  for  one  of  them  the  terms 
on  which  they  were  to  act  as  muoktyar.  This 
was  at  a  time,  when  I  was  told  that  no  moohtyar 
in  the  district  of  Kishnaghur,  except  in  the  sudder 
station,  could  be  induced  to  take  up  a  ryot's  case, 
in  consequence  of  a  mooktt/ar,  Jitu  Chatterjee, 
practising  in  the  Damurhuda  subdivision,  having 
been  imprisoned  on  an  alleged  charge  of  having 
instigated  the  ryots. 

3879.  President.]  Then  you  can  distinctly 
state  that  you  never  deputed  emissaries  with 
directions  to  go  from  thannah  to  thannah,  or 
village  to  village,  pointing  out  to  the  rvots  the 
line  they  ought  to  take? — I  distinctly  deny 
having  done  so,  and  thank  the  Commission  for 
having  given  me  this  opportunity  of  making  this 
denial. 

3880.  Mr.  Sale."]  Can  you  state  how  many  of 
these  legal  agents  went  from  Calcutta  to  the 
indigo  districts  with  vour  knowledge,  to  what 
district  they  went,  ana  what  was  the  nature  of 
the  understanding  you  had  with  them  previous 
to  their  going? — Three  in  all,  to  the  Nuddea 
district  only.  The  understanding  was,  that  they 
should  act  as  mooktyars  for  the  ryots  who  should 
pay  them. 

3881.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  Did  you  prepare  or 
assist  in  preparing  circular  notices  respecting 
indigo,  which  were  said  to  be  distributed  in  the 
villages  of  Kishnaghur? — I  know  nothing  of 
them,  nor  have  I  ever  seen  them. 


3882.  Mr.  Sale.]  You  have  stated  that  after 
the  passing  of  the  summary  Act,  some  of  the 
ryots  asked  you  how  they  could  beet  resist  the 
coercionary  measures  taken  under  it ;  did  they 
wish  to  know  how  they  could  resist  the  operation 
of  the  Act  itself,  or  did  they  desire  to  resist  the 
coercionary  measures  taken  under  colour  of  that 
Act? — The  ryots  wished  to  know  how  they 
could  resist  the  operation  of  the  Act  generally. 
I  could  only  advise  them  how  to  resist  the  fear- 
ful amount  of  oppression  committed  under  cover 
of  that  Act,  by  officials  as  well  as  planters. 

3883.  What  kind  of  oppression  do  you  refer 
to? — Imprisonment  in  large  numbers  in  low, 
filthy,  narrow  godowns,  breaking  into  houses, 
plunder  of  property,  insult  of  women  by  offi- 
cers of  police  of  various  grades,  instigated  by 
planters. 

3884.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  Do  you  believe  that 
these  things  have  been  done  under  Act  XI.  of 
1860  ? — I  do,  after  having  made  inquiries  of 
every  kind  in  my  power,  as  to  the  fact  of  im- 
prisonment; it  has  been  judicially  established 
that  cases  of  the  kind  did  occur. 

3885.  President.]  Are  you  aware  that  since 
the  pacing  of  the  Act,  the  Government  of  Bengal 
has  exercised  close  supervision  over  the  local 
authorities  in  order  to  prevent  injustice  or  op- 
pression being  perpetrated  under  its  colour? — 
For  the  first  two  or  three  months  after  the  passing 
of  the  Act,  the  supervision  of  the  Government 
of  Bengal  was  not  such  as  to  prevent  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  being  extensively  abused. 
Since  then  a  closer  supervision  prevails. 

388G.  Baboo  C.  M.  Chatterjee.]  It  has  been 
stated  by  Mr.  Lannour  before  the  Commission, 
that  there  has  been  a  feeling  of  jealousy  between 
the  members  of  the  British  Indian  Association 
and  indigo  planters,  on  account  of  some  of  the 
members  of  the  latter  being  vested  with  the 
powers  of  honorary  magistrate  by  the  late  Lieu- 
tenant Governor,  Mr.  Halliday.now  Sir  Frederick. 
As  a  member  of  the  British  Indian  Association, 
do  you  wish  to  say  anything? — Mr.  Larmour's 
statement  is  not  strictly  correct.  The  Association 
is  composed  of  members  of  varied  politics.  Some 
of  them  are  friendly  towards  the  planters,  others 
are  hostile  towards  them.  The  Association  did 
address  the  Lieutenant  Governor  ou  the  in- 
expediency of  the  appointments  at  the  time  they 
were  made,  and  I  beg  to  file  a  copy  of  the 
Association's  address  on  the  subject,  dated  29th 
August  1857. 

3887.  President.]  During  the  late  discussions 
on  indigo,  have  you  thought  it  your  duty  to  form 
and  to  express  a  clear  opinion  on  the  several 
questions  at  issue,  as  affecting  the  welfare  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  native  population  ? — I  have 
studied  the  question  with  care,  and  have  no 
doubt  in  stating  that  the  present  system  of  in- 
digo cultivation  is  injurious  to  the  ryots  in  every 
way ;  on  all  points  arising  out  of  these  discussions, 
I  have  formed  definite  opinions  which  I  have 
taken  every  opportunity  to  express.  On  one 
point  only  1  have  not  been  able  to  form  an  opinion, 
viz.,  what  are  to  be  the  future  relations  between 
ryot  and  planter. 


Baboo  H.  C. 


SO  July 
i860. 


Baboo  Umesu*  Chvnder  Rot,  of  Santipore,  Nuddea,  Zemindar,  called  in;  and 

Examined,  on  oath. 


3888.  President]  Will,  you  state  in  what 
districts  you  have  factories  and  zemindaries  ? — 
I  have  zemindaries  in  Nuddea  and  Purneah,  and 
also  factories  in  the  same. 

72—1. 


3889.  Is  your  system  with  regard  to  indigo 
substantially  the  same   as   that   pursued  by 
planters? — Yes,  it  is,  and  I  am  associated  with 
an  European  gentleman  as  partner.  My  average 
X  K  3  of 
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Baboo  <>f  three  working  factories  in  Nuddea  is  about 
U.  C  Roy.  200  maunds.    The  cultivation  consists  of  3,500 

 -       beegaha   ryotti  and    1,500   nij-abad,   more  or 

30  July  leas. 

i860.  3890.  Have  you  experienced  any  difficulty  in 

completing  your  sowings  this  year? — Yes,  in 
about  20  viilagcs  not  a  ryot  has  sown  for  me, 
either  October  or  spring  sowings.  Of  these, 
10  villages  are  in  my  own  zemindaries,  10  are 
not. 

3891.  Can  you  state  the  reasons  which  brought 
about  this  refusal? — First,  the  ryots  declare  that 
they  never  make  any  profit,  though  their  fathers 
took  advances  long  ago.  Also  several  ryots  have 
stated  in  my  presence,  that  everything  ha*  risen 
except  indigo,  viz.,  rent,  wages,  and  all  kinds  of 
produce,  and  unless  1  can  show  them  some  better 
system  they  can't  go  on.  On  a  reference  to  the 
manager,  I  also  sent  for  the  ryots  and  the  head 
men  of  villages,  who  told  me  that  they  can  get 
no  day  labourers  for  three  and  half  annas  or  four 
annas  |>cr  day.  Also  they  complain  that  when 
the  land  is  measured  for  indigo,  the  factory 
people  measure  one  bcegah  and  11  cottuhs  for 
what  is  nearly  two  bcegahs,  according  to  zeroin- 
dary  measurement.  Also  they  say  the  land  is 
ours  and  we  grow  the  indigo,  but  if  our  own 
cattle  damage  the  plant  accidentally,  you  eue 
and  fine  us  for  damaging  your  property.  Also 
they  complain  of  fullering  by  the  measurement 
of  the  plant.  For  all  these  reasons  they  say, 
that  they  will  not  sow,  unless  we  can  give  them 
a  system  whereby  they  shall  derive  profit,  or  at 
any  rate  not  sutler  loss. 

3892.  Mr.  Sale.]  Did  you  accede  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  rnuntlals,  and  make  any  new  arrange- 
ments with  the  ryots '( — 1  told  them  1  was  quite 
ready  to  have  the  plant  weighed  instead  of 
measured ;  secondly,  the  indigo  bcegah  is  to  be 
the  same  as  the  zemindary.  Besides  that,  i  told 
them  to  consider  how  many  bundles  of  plant  they 
could  give  for  the  rupee  without  loss,  and  they 
said  they  would  consider.  Also  they  complained 
that  four  annas  a  day  was  not  enough  for  carting 
the  plant.  To  this  I  said,  that  it  was  a  very- 
important  matter,  and  that  I  would  look  into  it. 
On  the  whole,  on  consulting  with  my  manager 
and  partner,  we  determined  to  make  no  ehanges 
this  year,  as  it  would  have  a  bad  effect.  And 
that  we  would  look  to  a  better  system  next 
year. 

3893.  Have  you  had  any  difficulties  in  Pur- 
ncah,  and  is  your  system  the  same  there  as  in 
Kishnaghnr? — I  have  had  no  difficulty,  and  I 
can  only  speak  what  my  own  system  is,  which  is, 
thai  the  ryots  should  grow  indigo  where  he  liked, 
and  at  the  cutting  time,  the  planter  makes  a  bid 
for  the  crop,  it  may  be  four,  five,  or  six  and  half 
bundles  for  the  rupee.  The  ryots  cut  it,  and  wc 
purchase  it  ami  carry  it  away  from  the  spot, 
ijometiincs  the  monev  is  paid  beforehand  at  rent 
time.  1  have  one  factory  at  Moturwa,  which 
makes  from  25  to  30  maunds  yearly. 

3894.  Mr.  Fergussoti.]  What  part  of  the  dis- 
trict is  it  in  ? — My  factory  is  about  four  or  five 
Kim  from  Sahibgunge, 

3895.  How  many  beegahs  of  yonr  ryotti  culti- 
vation is  not  sown  in  Nuddea?— About  800  or 
900  beegahs. 

3896.  Did  you  prosecute  under  the  Breach  of 
Contract  Act  ? — No,  my  partner  instituted  a 
suit  against  some  ryots  of  Bamandas  Mookerjee 
for  instigation,  which  was  dismissed. 

3897.  PrerideitL]  Have  you  ever  been  applied 
to  by  European  gentlemen  for  the  grant  of  ijnrax 


and  putnis,  and  with  what  result? — Yes,  I  have 

fiven  lands  to  many  gentlemen.  The  Bengal 
ndigo  Company  hofd  Teases  of  lands  from  me, 
for  which  they  pay  about  20,000  rupees;  Mr. 
John  White  has  in  putni  and  ijara  about  6,000 
rupees. 

3898.  Did  you  grant  these  putnis  or  leases  of 
your  own  free  will  ? — The  putnis  I  granted  were 
entirely  of  my  own  free  will.  But  the  ijarai 
I  gave  wheu  1  was  in  extreme  difficulty  and  mis- 
fortune, ».#*.,  in  the  Bengali  year  1262;  the  time 
of  the  lease  expired,  and  there  was  a  stipulation 
that  the  company  should  not  be  carry iug  on  any 
indigo  cultivation  cither  nij  or  ryotti,  either  a 
their  own  name  or  that  of  others,  and  that  if  the; 
did,  i  should  have  the  right  of  carrying  sway 
the  croj).  When  the  time  expired  they  sowed 
indigo  forcibly,  and  this  brought  on  a  case  rf 
Act  IV.  of  1H40,  but  on  my  producing  copvrf 
the  terms  of  the  lease,  the  planter  lost  the  cue. 
On  this  thev  assembled  a  ijrcat  number  of  iattiah 
and  spearmen,  and  tix>k  away  more  than  t 
thousand  head  of  cattle  from  the  three  villages 
named  Bhowna,  Mudna,  and  Hathihanda,  and 
plundered  them  also.  Sixty  cases  were  instituted, 
and  as  long  as  Mr.  Palmer,  the  joint  magistrate, 
had  the  management  of  them,  the  defendant! 
were  summoned,  and  the  cases  were  gninj?  oa 
well.  When  Mr.  Klliot  took  charge,  on  certain 
petitions  l>eing  presented,  he  summoned  me  to 
find  recognizances  under  Act  V.  of  1848;  1  re- 
presented that  it  was  right  to  take  recognizance* 
from  both  parties,  and  to  the  best  of  my  recollec- 
tion this  was  done  in  the  end.  Mr.  Elliot  repre- 
sented to  me  that  ail  these  disputes  arose  from 
my  not  renewing  the  lease.  1  represented  to 
the  magistrate  that  my  ryots  complained  of  va- 
rious oppressions,  stating  that  they  were  ready  to 
make  up  the  sum  which  I  should  have  put  a* 
salami  lor  the  renewal  of  the  lease.  In  tlie  end, 
however,  Ham  Gopaul  Mitter,  a  vakeel,  in  whom  1 
had  much  confidence,  who  lived  near  Mulnauth. re- 
commended me  to  renew  the  lease,  saying  other- 
wise there  would  he  no  eml  to  plunder  and 
oppression,  and  that  I  should  never  be  able  to 
protect  my  ryots.  At  length  Mr.  Larmeur came, 
and  whilst  negotiations  were  pending,  Mr.  Elliot 
going  one  day  to  the  cultivation,  and  not  finding 
the  ryots  there,  struck  all  the  sixty  cases  off  the 
file.  *  After  that  tlie  ryots  wherever  plaintifi 
came  to  me  and  said  there  was  no  use  complain- 
ing, and  that  I  had  better  renew  the  lease.  For- 
merly when  Mr.  Forlong  was  manager  of  the 
Bengal  Indigo  Company' 's  concerns  there  ww 
no  trouble,  and  leases  were  given  by  a  mere 
interchange  of  letters. 

3899.  Mr.  Ferywtson,]  Since  the  planters  took 
ijaras  and  putni*,  have  yon  got  higher  rent*  that 
formerly,  ami  has  the  value  of  such  pro]>crty  im- 
proved ? — They  took  the  land,  according  to  the 
old  jumma ;  still  in  consequence  of  indigo  enhi- 
vntion,  there  is  no  doubt  that  tlie  state  of  zemii- 
daries  has  been  improved,  by  taking  up  wwte 
lands,  as  that  in  some  instances  1,500  rental  i* 
realised,  where  it  was  formerly  1,200.  Also  mT 
ehurs  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  which  were  fit 
for  nothing  else,  have  been  successfully  cultivated 
with  indigo. 

3900.  Baboo  C.  M.  CkaUtrjt,.]  Have  the 
number  of  rvots  increased,  and  if  the  number 
has  increased,  where  have  thev  coine  from?— 
In  some  instances  families  have  mcrwed,  and  in 
some  instances  ryots  have  taken  refuge  rn  nrr 
zemindaries  in  consequence  of  the  opprwsw  w 

I,,aDter8-  390I.  Do 
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3901.  Do  you  mean  us  to  understand  that  your 
zemindary  is  actually  benefited  by  the  intro- 
duction of  indigo  cultivation,  in  that  waste  lands 
have  been  occupied,  but  that  the  actual  condition 
of  the  ryot?  has  not  improved  ?— What  I  mean 
to  say  is  this*,  that  everything  has  risen  in  value 
but  'indigo.  Formerly  men  were  content  to 
work  for  two  rupees  a  month  and  even  less; 
now  they  can  get  high  wages* ;  the  price  of  cattle 
is  higher,  and  therefore  the  ryots  feel  their  mi  dur- 
ing because  their  condition  is  stationary. 

3902.  Can  you  state  what  advantage  the  ryots 
formerly  derived  from  indigo? — Formerly  the 
indigo  heegah  was  not  larger  than  the  zemindary 
becgah,  aud  rents  were  much  lower.  The  ex- 
pense of  cultivation  was  also  much  less,  twelve 
ploughs  would  be  had  for  a  rupee,  nor  was  there 
euch  minute  attention  paid  to  weeding. 

3903.  Mr.  Fergttsson.]  Has  there  been  a  large 
rise  of  rents  in  Xuddca? — Yes,  in  some  instances 
it  has  been  double  the  original  rente. 

3904.  Mr.  Furlong  states,  that  he  gives  his 
ryote  the  best  lands  in  Kishnagur  at  three  becgahs 
for  the  rupee,  in  consideration  of  their  sowing 
one-sixteenth  in  indigo  ;  if  the  indigo  is  stopped, 
don't  you  think  he  will  raise  the  rents  pretty 
considerably  ? — Certainly  he  will  in  such  a  c:isc. 

3905.  Baboo  C.  M.  Chattrrjec]  Supposing  in- 
digo is  stopped,  do  you  not  think  that  the  ryots 
will  agree  to  an  enhancement  of  their  rent  if 


allowed  to  sow  their  own  crops? — Certainly,  con- 
sidering the  high  price  of  all  grain  and  produce, 
rising  in  some  instances  to  two  and  throe  times 
the  original  price. 

3906.  Mr.  Ferr/nssotiA  But  if  the  price  of  rice 
aud  seed  fall  to  their  old  price,  will  not  the  ryots 
suffer  very  considerably  from  the  abolition  of 
indigo,  and  the  consequent  raising  of  rents  ? — 
I  don't  think  that  the  price  of  produce  will  fall 
until  the  wages  of  labour  and  the  price  of  cattle 
become  lower. 

3907.  IWsident.]  Have  you  been  applied  to 
this  season  by  planters  for  assistance  to  get  their 
ryote  to  sow,  and  have  you  issued  injunctions  to 
your  local  agents  accordingly  ? — Yes,  I  have  both 
told  my  ryots,  and  written  to  my  Mofussil  servants 
to  the  above  effect,  telling  the  ryots  that  they  must 
sow  as  long  as  the  ijara  lasts. 

390.H.  Haboo  C/i under  Malum  Chntterjer.~]  From 
your  knowledge  of  Mofussil  matters,  and  the 
feelings  of  the  ryote,  what  do  von  think  that  they 
will  do  next  year? — I  think  (fiat  until  all  sorts  of 
oppression  be  stopped,  and  until  a  higher  price  be 
offered  tor  the  bundles,  the  ryote  won't  sow. 

3909.  President.]  Do  you  coincide  with  other 
native  gentlemen  as  to  the  prejudicial  effect  of 
certain  sections  of  Act  X.  on  their  properties  and 
interests? — Yes,  I  do  generally,  and  I  also  object 
to  sections  103  and  105,  as  to  the  sale  of  tenures; 
the  latter  being  rather  indefinite. 


Baboo 
U.  C.  Roy. 

30  July 

l8fin. 


Baboo  Roy  Kkisiix.v  Mittra,  Pergunuah  Halda,  Inhabitant  of  Goaltalli,  Thannah  Bagda, 
Zillah  Xuddca,  called  in;  and  Examined  on  oath. 


$910.  Prexident.]  Is  your  ganti  or  other  pro- 
erty  in  that  village  still  iu  your  possession  ? — 
"y  family  has  been  long  in  that  village  for  seven 
generations  from  the  time  of  the  Mahomedan  rule; 
we  had  ganti,  lakhiraj,  divuttur  and  mohntran 
lands ;  we  are  known  throughout  the  whole  coun- 
try round  as  a  highly  respectable  family.  My 
lands  were  not  liable  to  enhancement,  and  when 
Mr.  Larmour  wished  to  enhance  them,  I  told  him 
that  I  had  very  old  documents  which  would  be  a 
bar  to  enhancement;  I  offered  to  pay  the  proper 
rent,  but  Mr.  Larmour  refused  ;  I  offered  to  de- 
posit it  with  the  judge ;  1  then  complained  to  Mr. 
Elliot,  who  said  I  was  a  turbulent  character,  as  a 
petition  had  been  presented  against  me,  with 
others,  for  assembling  lattialx ;  I  was  kept  hanging 
about  for  three  months.  While  I  was  in  attend- 
ance my  houses  were  knocked  to  pieces,  and  the 
property  1  had  of  every  kind,  plundered  ;  this  was 
done  in  the  month  of  'Bhadro.  I  at  first  thought 
it  was  no  use  complaining  to  Mr.  Elliot,  but  when 
he  went  away,  1  complained  to  Mr.  Cockcrell  in 
the  month  of  Agran,  and  he  ordered  me  to  issue 
a  subpoena  for  the  witnesses,  though  I  wished 
to  have  them  summoned  by  the  darogah  ;  my  wit- 
nesses were  heard,  but  only  two  of  the  defendants 
were  summoned  ;  and  in  the  month  of  Jycshto  or 
Baisakh  the  case  was  struck  off",  because  I  could 


not  point  out  the  defendants;  since  that,  I  have 
never  dared  to  go  home,  but  I  have  sued  under 
Act  X.  and  got  a  decree,  which  is  on  appeal  at  the 
sudder. 

3911.  Why  did  you  not  make  your  appearance 
when  three  other  respectable  people  came  from 
your  village  before  this  Commission  ?— They  were 
living  in  Calcutta,  and  I  was  in  Xuddca ;  I  was 
not  aware  of  their  comiug  here  ;  but  I  was  in 
Kishnaghur  when  the  Commission  sat  there,  and 
applied  to  be  heard. 

3912.  Mr.  Sal,:]  How  far  is  Barra  Khanporo 
from  Goaltalli? — About  five  russis. 

3913.  Do  vou  know  Amir  Mulliek,  and  what 
kind  of  man  Is  he  ?— Yes,  I  know  Amir  Mulliek, 
he  is  one  of  the  most  respectable  men  in  the 
country  ;  1  have  always  heard  of  bun  as  a  good 
character. 

3914.  Baboo  Chunder  Mohun  ChatttrjceJ]  At 
the  time  your  houses  were  knocked  to  pieces  and 
your  property  plundered,  had  Mr.  Larmour  the 
power  of  an  honorary  magistrate  ?— Y'cs,  he  ob- 
tained it  in  Sraban.  My  house  was  knocked  to 
pieces  in  Bhadro. 

3915.  Mr.  Sale.]  Who  was  your  zemindar  be- 
fore Mr.  Larmour  ?  —  Baboo  Sri  Gopal  Paul 
Chowdari. 

Commission  adjourned  at  5.15  p.  m. 


Baboo  R.  K. 
Mittra. 
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3916.  President]  Wi ll  you  state  the  districts 
in  which  you  have  nad  experience  ? — First  in  the 
district  of  Maldah,  then  Bhaugulpore,  Monghyr 
and  Dinagepore  ;  in  all  of  those  districts  I  hare 
exercised  the  full  powers  of  a  magistrate.  On  my 
return  from  furlough,  iu  1847,  I  was  apjx>inted 
joint  magistrate  anu  deputy  collector  of  Furreed- 
pore,  from  there  I  was  appointed  joint  magistrate 
and  deputy  collector  of  Noakhally  ;  thence  J  was 
appointed  acting  collector  of  Chittagong,  and  for 
some  time  also  acted  as  magistrate  ;  from  thence 
I  was  transferred  to  Arrah,  as  collector ;  and 
from  Arrah,  I  was  appointed  additional  judge  of 
Gya;  then  I  was  appointed  to  act  as  Civil  and 
Sessions  Judge  of  Shahabad ;  but  owing  to  severe 
illness,  I  was  not  able  to  take  that  appointment, 
and  was  obliged  to  proceed  to  England  on  sick 
leave ;  whence  I  returned  three  and  half  years 
ago.  Since  my  return,  I  have  filled  the  appoint- 
ment of  Civil  and  Sessions  Judge  of  the  24 
Pergunnahs. 

3917.  In  those  of  the  above  districts,  where 
indigo  was  cultivated,  had  you  fair  opportunities 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  system? — In 
the  district  of  Alaldah  I  was  much  in  the  society 
of  indigo  planters,  amongst  whom  I  number  some 
of  my  most  esteemed  friends ;  I  would  mention 
Dr.  John  Lamb,  owner  of  the  Mutrapore  concern, 
Messrs.  David  Gibson  and  Peter  MacArthur, 
owners  of  the  Sungatolla  and  Boglia  concerns, 
and  Mr.  John  Taylor,  manager  of  the  Gowalti 
•concern,  as  gentlemen  with  whom  I  was  very  in- 
timate. My  experience  at  Maldah  extended  over 
a  period  of  three  years,  more  or  lees;  during  the 
whole  course  of  my  residence  in  that  district, 
I  cannot  call  to  mind  the  occurrence  of  a  single 
act  of  indigo  oppression.  Taking  the  districts  in 
geographical  order,  I  proceed  next  to  the  adjoining 
district  of  Bhaugulpore :  I  would  mention  Mr. 
Charles  Barnes  and  Mr.  David  Owen,  proprietors 
of  the  two  Colgong  concerns ;  Mr.  Lonsdale,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Ganges,  cither  manager  or 
owner  of  an  extensive  concern  ;  and  I  regret  at 
this  time,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years,  that 
I  cannot  specify  the  names  of  the  different 
planters ;  but  when  I  left  that  district  in  1845, 
as  magistrate,  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  had  under 
my  official  cognizance,  a  single  instance  of  what 
I  should  call  indigo  oppression.  Mr.  John  Oman, 
who  lwught  the  Lower  Colgong  concern,  had  his 
occasional  differences  with  nis  immediate  neigh- 
bour, Mr.  Barnes,  but  these  were  cases  such  as 
might  occur  between  rival  traders  in  any  part  of 
the  world.  Carrying  on  my  experience  geogra- 
phically, I  come  to  the  next  district,  Monghyr : 
my  experience  as  a  magistrate,  and  also  as  an 
assistant  in  that  district,  is  precisely  of  the  same 
character.    Then  I  would  mention  the  district  of 


Shahabad,  where  I  did  not  exercise  any  magi, 
terial  authority;  a  position  better  calculated  for 
ascertaining  whether   any  oppression  amaUr 
existed,  because  for  four  mouths  in  even'  year. 
I  used  to  be  encamped  in  all  parte  of  it;  I  w« 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  people  of  that 
district,  as  in  the  course  of  my  cutties  I  used  tu 
ride  through  the  country  to  visit  the  different 
Government  estates  in  Arrah,  in  order  to  chock 
the  assessments  ;  and  frequently,  during  the  heat 
of  the  day,  I  have  put  up  under  a  prrpulXm, 
and  the  ryots  and  villagers  have  sat  down  talking 
to  me,  and  telling  me  all  their  little  grievances, 
whatever  they  might  be.    In  that  district  I  am 
perfectly  satisfied  that  no  such  thing  as  indigo 
oppression  exists.    Then  I  would  take  the  dis- 
trict of  Gya,  in  which  1  was  additional  judge  on 
the  civil  side  only.    I  can  also  state,  that  no 
indigo  oppression  exists  in  that  district   In  the 
district  of  Dinagejmre,  1  think  there  were  only 
one  or  two  factories  that  I  was  acquainted  with, 
and  I  can  state  that  there  was  no  indigo  oppres- 
sion in  that  district.  On  my  return  from  furlough 
in  1847,  as  before  stated,  I  was  appointed  to  Fur- 
reedporc ;  on  joining  that  district  I  found  it  as 
nearly  in  a  state  of  insurrection  as  it  was  well 
possible  to  be.    Shortly  before,  about  the  cod  of 
1846,  Mr.  Dunlop's  factory,  at  Cossimporc,  had 
been  attacked  and  burnt  down,  his  gomaikta, 
called  Prasad  Kauai  Lai,  was  carried  off  by 
the  ryots,  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  disjKisal  of 
the  ease  at  the  sessions,  no  information  as  to  what 
had  become  of  him  had  been  receive! ;  and  in  a 
word,  that  district  was  as  thoroughly  disorganized 
as  it  was  possible  for  a  Bengal  district  to  he. 
le    I  found,  for  the  first  time  in  all  my  Indian  ex- 
perience, the  'hand  of  the  planter  systematically 
lifted  up  against  the  life  and  property  of  the  ryot; 
a  system  that  appeared  to  inc  neither  to  recognise 
the  existence  of  a  magistrate  on  earth,  nor  a  God 
in  heaven.    I  found  a  total  absence  of  ordinary 
justice.    I  believe,  as  far  as  I  can  judge  from  the 
records  of  the  case,  the  outrage  on  Mr.  Dunlop'i 
factory  originated  in  the  total  denial  of  ordinary 
justice.    My  meaning  will  be  clear  if  I  refer  the 
Commission  to  page  47,  of  the  authorised  report 
of  the  trial  of  Doodoo  Meah  and  his  followers, 
in  1847.    In  Doodoo  Meah's  defence,  after  re- 
ferring to  a  series  of  false  actions  instituted  againrt 
him  by  Mr.  Dunlop,  and  which  had  been  dis- 
missed, he  refers  to  an  attack  made  by  Mr.  Dan- 
lop,  his  gomashta,  and  certain  baboos,  accompanied 
by  a  force  of  700  or  800  men,  armed  with  guas 
and  other  weapons,  upon  the  actual  residence  of 
Doodoo  Meah  himself;  in  Bhadro  his  house  wal 
broken  into,  four  of  his  servants  murdered,  other* 
severely  wounded,  and  his  house  and  property  to 
the  amount  of  12  lacs  of  rupees  were  plundered; 
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the  bodies  of  the  slain  removed,  nud  the  darogah 
sent  in  the  wounded  persona  as  part  of  an  unlaw- 
ful assemblage ;  they  were  forwarded  t»  the  ma- 
gistrate, and  one  of  them,  named  Amiruddin,  died 
m  hospital ;  the  magistrate  did  not  investigate 
this ;  but  not  to  be  too  lengthy,  it  would  appear 
that  terms  of  compromise  were  discussed,  to  which 
the  magistrate  was  more  or  less  a  party  ;  and 
Doodoo  Meah  seeing  no  means  of  coping  with  the 
said  gentleman,  Mr.  Dunlop  and  the  baboos  con- 
sented to  a  compromise.  Doodoo  Meah  said  in 
his  defence,  that  the  magistrate  recorded  a  pro- 
ceeding, and  got  him  to  sign  it ;  he  then  sent  an 
English  letter  and  a parwanna  to  the  said  gentle- 
men and  the  bahoos :  "  They  have  ruined  me  of 
wealth,  life,  talooks,  lands  and  houses,  and  have 
made  me  an  outcast  from  my  country."  To  these 
proceedings  I  attribute  the  retaliation  upon  Mr. 
Dunlop's  factory  in  the  December  following. 
There  is  one  more  point  which  1  would  promi- 
nently notice.  The  magistrate  himself  went  to 
the  mofussil,  dined  with  Mr.  Dunlop  in  his  tent, 
and,  after  some  consultation,  and  after  taking  the 
deposition  of  some  of  his  creatures,  and  without 
judging  the  case,  committed  Doodoo  Meah :  this 
was  Doodoo  Meah's  story.  I  need  not  trouble 
the  Commission  any  further  with  this. 

3918.  Can  you  state  what  was  the  result  of 
Doodoo  Meah's  committal? — Doodoo  Meah  was 
convicted  by  the  sessions  judge,  aud  on  appeal  to 
the  eudder  court  he  was  acquitted.  The  grounds 
of  his  acquittal  are  recorded  in  Appendix ; 
these  were,  that  a  note  purporting  to  have  been 
written  by  Mr.  Dunlop's  mooktyar,  warning  him 
of  the  intended  attack,  was  not  sent  to  the  magis- 
trate until  the  20th  of  January,  or  one  month  and 
fifteen  days  after  the  attack  on  the  factory,  and 
Mr.  Dunlop's  note  of  the  5th  December  was  not 
filed  till  the  20th  of  July.  The  Court  thought 
that  parties  possessed  of  such  clear  evidence 
would  have  filed  it  at  the  time.  And  as  to  the 
letters  which  were  put  in  for  the  prosecution, 
purporting  to  be  written  by  Doodoo  Meah  and  his 
friends  and  adherents  from  prison,  the  court 
naturally  distrusted  their  genuineness,  as  many  of 
the  parties  to  whom  those  letters  were  addressed 
had  been  apprehended  one  month  previous  to  the 
date  of  the  letters  said  to  be  addressed  to  them. 
Upon  these  grounds  principally,  Doodoo  Meah 
was  acquitted,  and  it  may  be  sufficient  to  add, 
that  on  a  general  distrust  of  the  evidence,  every 
one  was  acquitted.  [The  book,  containing  the 
full  translation  of  the  trial  and  the  proceedings 
invested  with  it,  as  published  by  Government, 
was  here  submitted  by  Mr.  Latour  for  inspection.] 
With  reference  to  what  has  been  stated  above, 
I  would  wish  to  bring  prominently  to  notice  the 
system  that  prevailed,  and  may  or  may  not  pre- 
vail still,  of  European  British  born  magistrates 
associating  with  prosecutors,  and  others  having 
cases  in  those  criminal  courts,  upon  terms  of  social 
and  familiar  intercourse  ;  it  appears  to  my  mind 
to  be  utterly  repugnant  to  every  sense  01  duty  ; 
to  be  disgraceful  to  the  character  of  a  British 
judge ;  it  utterly  destroys  every  feeling  of  con- 
fidence in  our  courts  in  the  minds  of  the  natives, 
for  what  native  will  bring  forward  his  case  when 
he  sees,  under  his  own  immediate  eyesight,  such 
instance  of  moral  corruption  in  a  British  magis- 
tracy ;  and  well  might  Doodoo  Meah  complain  of 
his  committal  after  Mr.  Dunlop's  dining  with  the 
magistrate  in  his  tent,  who  refused  to  inquire  into 
the  attack  on  his  own  house.  Such  was  the  dis- 
organized state  of  Furreedpore,when  it  was  either 
my  misfortune  or  my  good  fortune  to  be  sent  to 
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that  district ;  I  had  to  solve  this  problem,  whether  E. 
justice  was  not  better  than  soldiers.    To  have  De'Lalow, 
continued  the  previous  system  would  have  led  to  Esq. 
an  insurrection  in  that  district  which  would  have  .  . 

probably  involved  all  the  factories  in  the  eastern  ^gfio  ' 
districts"  in  Bengal;  and  the  steps  that  I  took  ! 
were  the  simple  steps  that  any  magistrate  would 
take,  that  is,  to  punish  every  ruffian,  black  or 
white,  without  exception ;  and  in  the  discharge 
of  my  duty,  in  the  course  of  one  single  year, 
1  brought  that  district  into  thorough  order ;  at 
the  same  time  I  beg  to  deprecate  any  idea  that 
I  wish  to  assume  to  myself  any  credit  for  so 
doing ;  I  did  nothing  but  my  bare  duty,  and  less 
than  my  duty  I  would  not  do.  I  have  brought 
with  me,  to  save  the  Commission  needless  reca- 
pitulation, copies  of  my  proceedings  in  the  various 
COsea  in  which  indigo  planters  were  brought  to 
punishment  by  me  in  1848.  In  these  different 
cases,  a  system  utterly  disgraceful  to  any  one 
calling  himself  an  European,  may  be  brought  to 
light :  cases  of  kidnapping  by  Mr.  Wise's  assist- 
ants ;  a  case  of  kidnapping  by  Mr.  Tissendie,  and 
the  conviction  ami  imprisonment  of  Mr.  Pinto, 
an  assistant  in  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Hunter  &  Co. 
I  first  put  in  my  report  to  Mr.  Dampicr,  Super- 
intendent of  Police,  No.  246,  dated  29th  May 
1846  ;  the  case  originated  in  that  revolting  prac- 
tice, if  I  knew  a  worse  term  than  revolting,  I 
would  use  it,  of  sending  in  an  armed  force  to 
plough  up  and  destroy  the  home  cultivation  of  the 
ryot,  and  upon  the  remonstrance  of  the  ryots, 
that  cowardly  ruffianism  that  spears  the  ryots 
down  on  the  s|K>t,  and  then  plunders  the  village. 
Then,  with  the  Court's  permission,  I  shall  refer 
to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Tissendie  :  that  gentleman 
says,  that  he  was  fined  500  rupees,  by  the  sessions 
j udge,  as  accessory  after  the  fact.  That  gentleman 
states,  that  I  became  prejudiced  against  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  concern,  Messrs.  Hunter  &  Co.;  the 
only  Hunter  &  Co.  that  I  knew,  were  my  friends  in 
Dhurrumtolla ;  that  I  declared  that  I  would  put 
down  the  oppression  of  that  firm.  Then,  that  M  on 
his  arrival,  Mr.  Latour  received  complaints  against 
Mr.  John  Driver,  for  cutting  down  trees  and  mak- 
ing roads  through  a  village;  he  tried  the  case,  but 
could  not  make  anything  of  it,  as  Mr.  Driver  held 
a  pencanna  from  the  former  magistrate  to  make  the 
road ;  complaiuts  have  been  made  to  myself  as 
magistrate  in  the  usual  court,  that  Mr.  Driver 
was  trespassing  on  their  grounds  and  cutting 
down  their  trees.  Mr.  Driver,  I  presume,  jus- 
tified his  proceedings  by  producing  a  perwanna 
from  a  magistrate  to  do  so.  I  may  have  con- 
sidered Mr.  Driver  justified,  but  I  never  con- 
sidered the  magistrate  excused.  What  could  be 
the  feeling  of  a  retired  citizen  at  Brompton, 
finding  the  owner  of  a  gas  factory,  wanting  to 
make  a  short  cut  to  his  factory  sending  in  200 
or  300  sappers,  who  begin  to  smash  his  conserva- 
tories, cut  down  his  apple-trees,  destroy  his  fences 
and  injure  his  crops,  and  to  hear  in  justification 
that  a  magistrate  bad  told  him  he  might  do  so. 
Comparing  little  things  with  great,  that  was 
exactly  what  Mr.  Driver  was  doing,  and  that 
proceeding  was  very  much  opposed  to  my  notions 
of  the  rights  of  property.  Then  next  Mr.  Tissendie 
refers  to  my  summoning  in  factory  agents.  When- 
ever any  particular  crime  is  to  be  committed 
which  would  involve  indigo  gentlemen  or  zemin- 
dars in  the  discredit  of  a  criminal  prosecution,  my 
experience  as  a  magistrate  teaches  me,  that  be  it 
zemindar  or  be  it  planter,  European  or  native,  a 
carte  blanche  is  given  to  the  naib  or  the  go- 
mashta;  consequently  there  is  a  necessity,  when 
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these  acts  come  before  a  magistrate,  for  summon- 
ing these  parties.  Mr.  Tissendie  states  that 
when  the  ryots  objected  to  sow  these  35  beegahs 
in  a  village  called  Gungarampore,  they  did  sow, 
because  they  had  found  out,  that  the  magistrate 
was  against  the  concern,  and  that  they  might 
make  out  any  complaints  against  the  concern 
upon  plain  paper."  This  is  not  so.  The  attack 
upon  the  village  of  Gungarampore  was  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection  the  first  outrage  of  the 
kind.  I  am  obliged  to  Mr.  Tissendie  for  admitt- 
ing that  his  assistant  went  there  with  the  ploughs 
without  his  authority.  I  will  not  trouble  the 
Commission  with  it,  but  hand  for  inspection  of 
the  Commission  the  entire  evidence  taken  in  my 
own  handwriting.  Although  that  evidence  was 
to  my  mind  most  conclusive,  still  I  feel  that  I  am 
much  indebted  to  Mr.  Tissendie  for  admitting  the 
fact  of  the  presence  of  his  assistant,  a  fact  which 
Mr.  Pinto,  his  assistant,  most  emphatically  denied. 
In  that  case  Mr.  Pinto  was  sentenced  by  me  to 
six  months'  imprisonment  in  the  Furreedpore 
Gaol,  for  getting  together  an  illegal  assemblage 
of  armed  men  ;  mv  orders  were  appealed  against ; 
my  orders  were  affirmed  on  appeal  by  the  sessions 
judge.  A  further  appeal  was  preferred  to  the 
Nizamut  Adawlut ;  iny  order  was  affirmed  by  the 
Nizamut  Adawlut.  The  advantage  I  derived 
from  drawing  up  proceeding  in  English,  I  subse- 
quently learnt  from  Mr.  Pinto  himself;  he  told 
me  that  I  had  cost  him  500  rupees ;  I  told  him  I 
was  perfectly  ignorant  of  having  done  so,  and 
begged  him  to  explain :  he  told  me  that  he  had 
sent  to  the  sheristadar  of  the  sessions  judge  a 
Bank  of  Bengal  note  for  500  rupees,  in  considera- 
tion of  which,  when  the  case  came  on,  he  was  to 
read  the  evidence  falsely.  But  Mr.  Swetenham 
being  totally  ignorant  of  the  Bengali  language 
paid  no  attention  whatever  to  the  vernacular,  and 
disposed  ot  the  case  with  reference  to  the  pro- 
ceedings that  were  in  English.  Then  I  would 
refer  to  Mr.  Tissendie'e  committal.  (Committal 
filed,  No.  349.)  The  history  of  that  case  was  a 
report  made  by  the  darogan  that  the  other  man 
who  had  been  wounded  in  that  attack  on  the 
village  of  Gungarampore,  had  been  carried  off  by 
Mr.  fis^endie's  people.  Upon  that  I  addressed 
an  official  letter  to  Mr.  Tissendie,  which  I  now  beg 
to  put  in,  No.  206,  telling  him  (filed)  that  if  those 
men  died  in  his  custody  I  would  bring  him  to  trial 
for  murder,  because  at  that  particular  time  they 
required  the  best  medical  attendance  which  was 
only  procurable  at  the  civil  station.  Shortly 
afterwards  these  mcu  were  in  communication  with 
my  uazir,  being  released  by  Mr.  Tissendie.  I 
proceed  now  to  file  letter  No.  351,  which  is  my 
report  into  the  inquiry  of  kidnapping.  Briefly, 
I  took  these  three  men  with  me,  as  soon  as  the 
state  of  the  riv  er  and  a  good  easterly  breeze  would 
enable  my  guard  boat  to  run  up  into  the  Pubna 
district.  The  report  of  that  inquiry  is  embodied 
in  letter  No.  294.  I  proceeded  to  the  factory  of 
Soojuupore,  in  the  district  of  Pubna ;  Mr.  Sheriff 
was  the  assistant  there ;  I  told  him  the  object  of 
my  visit,  and  advised  him  to  accompany  me,  and 
told  him  to  be  satisfied  that  he  had  the  utmost 
extent  of  fair  play.  Accordingly  we  started,  pre- 
ceding the  three  wounded  men,  who  proceeded  in 
a  direction  to  a  building  not  under  immediate 
observation  at  all,  which,  when  unlocked,  was 
shown  to  be  the  factory  godown  or  dyeing  house; 
this  in  itself  was  not  very  material,  for  at  some 
time  or  other  they  might  have  had  knowledge  of 
tins  fact,  being  indigo  ryots.  This  was  25  miles 
from  the  village  where  they  had  been  attacked. 


Then  we  crossed  a  small  stream,  went  through 
some  indigo  cultivation,  and  came  to  some  heavy 
bamboo  topes,  and  the  man  brought  us  all  at  once 
to  a  pucka  house  of  the  dewan,  one  Chuckerbnttj, 
whom  I  brought  with  me  from  Furreedpore.  I 
had  been  much  puzzled  at  an  expression  used  by 
some  of  the  kidnapped  people,  that  they  were 
confined  in  an  upper  room  with  a  well  in  it  The 
dewan  objected  to  our  going  in,  and  said  that  it 
was  the  zenanah,  but  subsequently  he  waived  that 
objection ;  we  entered  the  room  and  found  exactly 
what  corresjK>nded  with  the  statement  of  the  kii 
napped  parties.  Similarly,  at  every  stage  and 
in  company  with  Mr.  Tissendie,  I  contrasted 
their  evidence  with  the  premises,  and  Mr.  Tissen- 
die was  in  due  course  committed  to  the  session:* 
court,  aud  was  fined  500  rupees.  The  next  e*» 
will  show  how  some  planters  endeavour  to  make 
false  criminal  charges  a  means  of  obtaining  leans. 
In  this  case  Mr.  Ooply  was  the  person  princi- 
pally concerned.    It  turned  out  that  the  active 

Srarties  in  getting  up  the  false  charge  were  the 
iictory  servants;  Mr.  Croply  then  being  ill 
The  worst  feature  in  that  case  is,  I  consider,  Mr. 
Croplv's  willingness  to  relinquish  the  proeccntioa, 
provided  the  party  gave  him  a  lease  for  indigo 
land  (No.  93).  I  beg  now  to  put  in  the  sentence 
of  iny  court  of  the  19th  August  1848  upon  Mr. 
A.  Forde,  an  assistant  of  Mr.  Wise  at  Dacca,  for 
kidnapping  Kisto  Chundcr  Chowdari.  He  was 
sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  500  rupees,  and  in  the 
event  of  the  fine  not  being  realized,  he  was  sen- 
tenccd  to  imprisonment  in  the  Furreedpore  Gaol 
for  a  period  of  one  month ;  I  also  submit  iny  report 
to  Mr.  Dampier  in  the  proceedings  on  that  rase. 
As  also  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Wise  in  the  mat 
matter,  with  a  like  sentence.  I  also  put  in  letter 
No.  327,  to  show  the  lattial  practice,  and  that  I 
could  not  send  a  witness  from  mv  court,  without 
his  being  intercepted  by  Mr.  Forde.  There  is  one 
thing  more  I  wish  to  state,  that  considerable  odium 
has  Deen  thrown  on  the  missionaries  for  saying 
that  "not  a  chest  of  indigo  reached  England 
without  being  stained  with  human  blood.''  That 
has  been  stated  to  be  an  anecdote.  That  expres- 
sion is  mine,  and  I  adopt  it  in  the  fullest  sod 
broadest  sense  of  its  meaning,  as  the  result  of  mj 
experience  as  magistrate  in  the  Furreedpore  dis- 
trict. Speaking  of  that  experience  in  England 
four  years  ago,  I  stated  that  the  result  of  my  ex- 
perience as  a  magistrate  in  Furreedpore  led  to 
that  conclusion.  I  have  seen  several  ryots  sent 
into  me  as  a  magistrate,  who  have  been  scared 
through  the  body.  I  have  had  rvots  before  me 
who  have  been  shot  down  by  Mr.  Forde.  I  hare 
put  on  record  to-day  how  others  have  been  6ret 
speared  and  then  kidnapped ;  and  such  a  system 
of  carrying  on  indigo  I  consider  to  be  a  system 
of  bloodshed.  I  hold  now  depositions  in  fflT 
hands  independently  of  those  already  filed,  which 
will  show  now  Mr.  A.  Forde  accompanied  by» 
fleet  of  50  or  60  boats  attacked  the  village  of 
Chargoal ;  how  several  men  were  shot  down  •» 
the  tune;  how  Mr.  Forde  was  himself  one  of  th« 
party  who  did  it;  how  the  men  were  stowed  away 
into  the  deck  of  the  boats,  removed  to  the  fac- 
tory, had  such  shots  picked  out  of  them,  as  could 
be  picked  out ;  how  the  men  were  removed  to 

E laces  of  imprisonment  in  the  Dacca  district,  and 
ept  in  confinement  until  the  man  prosecuting 
the  case  was  compelled  to  give  in  a  raxhamah. 
That  case  not  having  been  disposed  of,  w  the 
case  which  I  have  already  put  in,  I  do  not  wan 
to  trouble   this  Commission  with  this.  Th* 
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Court.    I  only  want  to  justify  the  expression  of 
bloodshed.    Then  another  expression  made  use 
of  by  me  wu  about  human  misery.  Those  papers 
already  put  in  will  show  many  of  the  facts  that 
this  Commission  must  be  thoroughly  satiated 
with.   The  whole  principle  of  the  Indigo  Law  VI. 
of  1823,  was  that  there  should  be  two  things,  first 
there  should  be  a  contract  in  writing;  second, 
that  the  contract  should  refer  to  a  piece  of  ground 
with  defined  boundaries.     I  charge  upon  the 
indigo  planters  as  far  as  my  experience  in  the 
F  ur re  ed pore  district  goes,  that  they  have  grossly 
Tiolated  the  essentials  of  the  law.    If  that  be 
thought  too  strong  an  expression,  I  would  say  that 
they  hare  purposely  neglected  it.    The  people  in 
Furreedpore  during  my  investigation  took  me  into 
their  villages,  showed  me  their  houses  with  the 
indigo  plant  growing  up  to  their  very  doors. 
They  complained  that  it  was  almost  impossible 
that  their  cows  could  leave  the  sheds  without 
getting  into  the  indigo.   No  ryot  would  willingly 
give  up  bis  homestead  land  for  indigo  cultivation; 
to  obviate  that  difficulty,  the  planter  dispensed 
with  any  written  agreement.    The  Commission 
has  been  told  by  planters'  witnesses  of  ryots'  sig- 
natures being  taken  to  a  blank  stamp  paper;  first, 
that  enables  the  dishonest  planter,  who  is  a  disgrace 
to  the  brotherhood  of  planters,  to  seize  upon  any 
land  of  the  ryots  that  he  chooses;  second,  it 
enables  the  factory  to  fill  up  a  bond  of  the  year 
1 850,  which  any  factory  gomashta  could  put  in 
in  a  suit  and  prove  by  hired  witnesses ;  therefore, 
the  ryot  who  signs  a  blank  stamp  is  in  every  sense 
the  merest  slave  of  the  factory.    Such  a  system 
I  consider  something  worse  than  dishonest.  It 
Kee  at  the  root  of  all  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
Tyot. 

8919.  But  as  a  judicial  officer,  have  yon  ever 
had  occasion  to  think  that  suits  or  bonds  had  been 
got  up  in  this  way  ? — My  answer  referred  to  the 
power  of  the  factory  to  provide  a  bond,  to  the 
coercive  force  which  that  knowledge  must  carry ; 
judging  from  the  presumption  of  conduct,  the 
man  who  would  plough  up  the  ryots'  crop,  would 
stick  at  nothing  whatever.  Such  bonds  have  not 
come  under  my  judicial  notice. 

3920.  Then',  you  do  not  think  it  possible  that 
determined  men  might  commit  acts  of  open 
illegality  or  violence,  and  that  the  same  men 
•might  yet  shrink  from  proceedings  tainted  with 
forgery  and  fraud? — I  draw  a  vast  distinction 
between  a  case  where  parties  equally  matched  in 
Strength  and  other  resources,  have  a  fair  stand  up 
fight.  Victor  or  vanquished,  I  might  possibly 
feel  proud  to  shake  hands  with  both  parties.  The 
attack  upon  a  poor  man's  cultivation  is  a  sneaking 
un-English  proceeding.  The  person  who  could 
4o  that  act,  might  not  hesitate  in  filling  up  a 
-bond.  And  I  would  wish  to  state,  that  these 
things  if  now  done,  they  are  done  under  the 
■cartr  blanche  given  to  the  factory  gomashta  who 
becomes  the  agent  in  carrying  it  out 

3921.  Mr.  Fergutton.]'  Do  you  think  that  a 
man  who  would  fill  up  a  blank  stamp  paper 
intended  for  a  habulyat,  would  hesitate  to  forge 
the  whole  of  the  bond,  and  as  you  never  knew 
such  a  case,  do  you  think  it  fair  to  suggest  that 
•ueh  a  thing  is  done  by  planters? — As  before 
remarked,  every  suspicion  must  attach  upon  a 
concern  that  takes  the  ryots'  signature  to  a  blank 
stamp.  Speaking  in  the  mind  of  a  ryot,  I  can 
«nly  say,  mat  I  mould  be  sorry  to  be  a  ryot  in 
any  such  concern.  No  honest  purpose  can  be 
gained  by  each  a  practice.  The  practice  u  self- 
miggetrtive  of  unfair  dealing,  and  it  commonly 


arises  m  one  or  two  things  stated  above,  either  to 
give  the  planter  power  to  take  any  land  he  likes, 
or  to  keep  the  ryot  in  constant  fear ;  and  be  it 
with  the  one  object  or  other,  I  consider  them 
both  mischievous.  As  to  my  suggesting  that 
planters  can  be  capable  of  such  conduct,  I  say 
simply  that  what  is  possible  may  happen.  Why 
do  not  these  planter  gentlemen  render  it  open 
and  fair,  by  taking  written  agreements  ? 

3922.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  cunning,  fraud 
and  perjury  of  the  Bengal  ryots  is  often  more  tlian 
a  match  for  the  asserted  violence  of  the  planter, 
and  conducive  to  it  ? — I  think  that  the  character 
of  the  ryot  not  improperly  described  in  the  ques- 
tion addressed  to  me,  is  mainly  owing  to  oppres- 
sions, not  of  to-day  or  yesterday,  but  as  long  as 
there  have  been  ryots.    Whether  such  idiosyn- 
crasies can  compete  with  or  match  any  active 
oppression,  may  or  may  not  be  the  case.    I  know 
that  oppression  is  never  necessary,  that  sooner  or 
later  it  carries  with  it  its  own  reward.  Good 
masters  make  good  servants;  good  planters,  good 
ryots.    As  for  instance,  why  has  Mr.  Bell  of 
Muddundery,  in  the  district  of  Jessore,  carried 
out  the  whole  of  his  cultivation  without  the 
slightest  difficulty  ?  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
Mr.  Bell  has  done  the  first,  working  a  factory 
under  every  disadvantage.     The  terms  upon 
which  such  factories  can  be  worked  arc  known,  I 
believe,  to  the  Commission.    Variously  stated,  I 
have  been  told  that  the  charges  for  interest, 
brokerage,  &e.  range  from  21  per  cent,  upwards. 
Bearing  in  inind  the  season,  the  margin  of  profit, 
if  any,  that  can  survive  to  the  planter  working 
under  such  a  system  in  connexion  with  the  great 
rise  of  rice  and  other  products,  is  such  that  no 
legislation  can  possibly  succeed  in  keeping  such 
factories  going.    It  is  not  the  presence  of  the 
capitalist  that  I,  as  a  civilian,  ohject  to,  but  to  the 
absence  of  the  capitalist  in  all  such  factories,  and 
the  day  which  substitutes  the  real  capitalist  for 
the  speculative  owner,  will  be  one  of  the  greatest 
advantage  to  British  India.    The  factory  stands 
mortgaged  as  security.     The  produce  of  the 
current  season  is  mortgaged  over  to  the  Calcutta 
firm,  and  the  debt  in  the  books  of  the  Calcutta 
firm,  is  what  the  ryot  is  into  the  books  of  the 
factory;  with  this  distinction  that  the  one  gets 
an  account  and  the  other  does  not.    I  am  of 
opinion  tliat  with   reference   to   the  immense 
increase  in  the  value  of  any  other  kind  of  produce, 
no  system  of  legislature  compatible  with  common 
equity,  can  maintain  such  factories,  the  resources 
of  the  planter  being  altogether  circumscribed,  and 
that  the  moment  such  factories  are  closed,  and  in 
their  stead  the  bon&Jide  capital  substituted,  will 
be  a  day  of  great  advantage  to  India.  My 
remark  only  refers  to  factories  bought  on  bor- 
rowed capital. 

3923.  But  do  you  not  know  that  the  real 
capitalist  will  look  for,  or  obtain  the  same  return 
from  his  money  as  is  current  in  the  country,  which 
is  what  the  borrower  has  to  pay,  less  a  certain 
sum  for  insurance  on  the  part  of  the  lender  ? — 
Whether  the  capitalist  will  be  satisfied  with  an 
interest  less  than  the  current  interest  of  the 
country,  I  know  not.  But  I  think  that  the 
capitalist  would  find  a  very  large  profit  on  that 
sum,  which  is  now  paid  by  the  speculating  planter 
to  his  mortgage.  It  is  not  only  the  interest  that 
we  have  to  deal  with,  but  it  is  the  incidental 
charges  of  commission,  brokerage  and  so  forth, 
that  swell  the  expenses  in  the  year's  total.  I  feel 
satisfied  that  the  real  owner,  working  his  factory 
with  his  own  capital,  would  be  able  to  deal  very 
L  L  2  liberally 
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E.  liberally  with  his  ryot*,  and  make  a  large  fortune 
De-Latour,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 

^■9*  3924.  Are  you  not  aware,  as  I  state  it  to  be 

,  the  fact,  that  Mr.  Bell  is  a  capitalist  having  pnr- 
31&Go  chased,  and  now  working  the  concern  with  his 
*  ,5*  own  money,  and  is  not  the  result  different  to 
what  you  state  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  the  terms 
upon  which  Mr.  Bell  holds  his  factory.  Looking 
at  a  letter  from  that  gentleman  where  he  alludes 
to  paying  interest  upon  block,  I  should  have  not 
supposed  him  to  have  been  the  actual  owner.  I 
can  understand  that  a  scries  of  unfortunate  seasons 
might  bring  down  an  independent  owner  to  a 
state  of  debt  and  difficulty;  but  so  soon  as  that 
state  is  aimed  at,  I  am  of  opinion  that  under  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  planter  the  factory 
cannot  be  carried  ou  under  any  system  of  fostering 
legislation. 

3925.  Will  vou  please  to  state  how  long  you 
were  in  the  Furreedpore  district,  and  how  long 
had  you  been  qualified  for  the  public  service 
when  you  took  charge  of  it  ? — I  was  at  Furreed- 
pore  upwards  of  a  year,  that  is  speaking  in 
general  terms,  in  1848;  I  entered  the  service 
in  1833. 

3926.  Did  I  understand  you  to  qualify  your 
statement  as  to  indigo  being  stained  with  human 
blood,  by  limiting  that  statement  to  Furreedpore, 
or  what  other  districts  do  you  include  in  it  ? — I 
stated  at  starting  that  personally  I  was  thoroughly 
satisfied,  that  no  oppression  whatever  existed  in 
the  districts  of  Dinagcporc,  Malda,  Bhagulporc, 
Monghyr,  Shahabad  and  Gya.  1  might  add  that 
I  am  well  aware,  that  we  have  nothing  of  this 
kind  in  Patna,  Tirhoot  and  Chuprab.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  attribute  to  the  planters  of  those  dis- 
trict that,  system  of  outrage  which  I  actually 
witnessed  at  Furreedpore,  that  was  something 

Iicrfcctly  new  to  my  experience  as  a  magistrate  ; 
low  far  it  prevails  in  the  adjacent  districts  with 
the  exception  of  the  Dacca  district,  I  cauuot  say. 
I  have  placed  before  the  Commission  the  official 
results  of  my  experience  as  a  magistrate  in  the 
Furreedpore  district  and  in  the  sub  division  of 
Manickgunge  attached  to  Furreedpore.  That 
the  system  of  kidnapping  is  not  limited  to  those 
dietricts  can  be  shown  by  the  records  of  the 
magistrates'  court  of  Mymensingh.  I  allude  to 
the  case  of  kidnapping  in  which  some  of  Mr. 
Wise's  people  were  brought  to  trial  in  that  court, 
but  I  conceive  it  to  be  the  special  duty  of  this 
high  Commission  to  visit  those  districts,  and  ascer- 
tain whether  the  practice  obtains  elsewhere  than 
in  those  districts  where  1  have  witnessed  it 
myself. 

3927.  During  the  time  you  were  at  Furreed- 
pore, was  not  the  district  in  a  state  of  agitation, 
owing  to  the  spread  of  the  doctrines  under  Doodoo 
Meah,  and  was  not  he  found  guilty  by  the  sessions 
judge,  aided  by  a  jury,  of  turbulent  assemblage 
and  committing  violence  ? — Doodoo  Meah,  as 
stated  before,  was  convicted  nt  the  sessions.  Re- 
ferring to  the  rci>ort  of  the  trial,  I  find  that  the 
trial  was  held  by  a  jury  of  three  Mahomcdans 
and  three  Hindoos,  who  pronounced  him  guilty. 
Doodoo  Meah  was  the  head  of  a  sect  called  Fe- 
razces.  They  particularly  resisted  the  oppressive 
cesses  levied  upon  them  by  Hindoo  zemindars,  such 
as  those  on  marriages  and  other  occasions  ;  and  a 
great  deal  of  disturbance  was  caused  in  conse- 
quence, great  ill-will  arising  therefrom.  During 
my  own  experience  in  Furreedpore,  I  never  had 
any  trouble  with  the  Ferazces,  but  that  the 
district  was  disturbed  I  have  already  admitted. 
I  said  that  it  was  on  the  verge  of  insurrection. 


I  hold  in  my  hand  an  official  record  showing  tint 
there  were  1,213  persons  accused  of  criminal 
offences  who  had  never  been  arrested  when  I 
took  charge  of  the  district.  That  paper  assuredly 
speaks  volumes  for  the  disorganized  state  of  the 
district.  With  the  permission  of  the  Commission, 
I  beg  to  hand  in  an  attested  copy  of  the  same. 

3928.  Was  not  Doodoo  Meah  considered  each  a 
dangerous  character,  politically,  that  he  was  made 
a  state  prisoner  during  the  rebellion  in  1857  ?— 
Doodoo  Meah  had  been  again  convicted  of  some 
offence  at  the  local  sessions.  He  was  sent  down  to 
the  Alipore  gaol,  but  was  released  on  appeal  to  the 
Niznmut  Adawlut,  He  was  detained  as  a  state 
prisoner  for  some  time  in  the  Alijwre  gaoL 

3929.  How  many  cases  of  kidnapping  came 
under  your  knowledge  when  you  were  in  Fur- 

•reedpore  besides  the  one  you  have  mentioned  ?— 
In  addition  to  those  cases,  twelve  years  afterdate, 
I  cannot  say  how  many  other  cases  there  were  of 
kidnapping ;  in  fact,  till  I  Baw  my  reports,  I  had 
even  forgotten  some  of  these  cases.  The  system 
of  kidnapping  I  would  state  is  not  limited  to  the 
planters  of  those  districts.  Wherever  there  is  a 
native  agency  entrusted  with  the  management  of 
estates  or  factories  you  will  have  kit! nappinc. 
Since  I  have  been  in  the  24-Pergunnahs  I  nave 
addressed  the  Government  with  the  view  of  paw- 
ing a  special  law  to  the  prevention  of  this  so 
common  an  offence. 

3930.  Do  you  think  this  offence  as  common 
among  planters  as  it  is  among  zemindars?— I 
consider  the  offence  of  kidnapping  as  common  to 
both  planter  mid  zemindar ;  it  is  the  customary 
resort  of  the  violent  and  the  oppressive,  be  he 
white  or  be  he  black.  These  cases  that  I  have 
submitted  as  evidence,  will  show  that  where  par- 
ties have  becu  wounded  the  common  practice  is  to 
carry  them  off  and  shut  them  up,  until  their  re- 
lations prosecuting  the  charge  agree  to  withdraw 
their  prosecutions. 

3931.  In  the  course  of  your  researches  after 
the  documents  you  have  produced  to-day,  do  you 
not  think  you  would  have  come  across  any  other 
cases  of  kidn  apping  by  Eurojieans  in  Furreedpore, 
had  they  existed? — I  made  no  search  for  papers 
of  any  kind.  When  I  saw  Mr.  Tissendie's  evi- 
dence I  merely  requested  the  joint  magistrate  of 
Furreedj)ore  to  send  nie  certified  copies  of  those 
particular  cases.  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  dis- 
tinctly that  1  have  been  searching  for  evidence 
nowhere  to  condemn  the  planter.  Those  docu- 
ments refer  to  things  within  my  own  knowledge. 
Being  a  servant  of  the  people  of  this  country,  in 
the  employment  of  Government,  it  becomes  toy 
duty  to  state,  distinctly  and  assured  ly,  what  I  have 
this  day  stated. 

3932.  Do  you  remember  applying  to  the  ma- 
gistrate of  Jessore  to  know  if  there  were  any  re- 
cords of  conviction  against  Mr.  Tissendie  during 
the*  twelve  years  he  had  resided  in  that  district, 
nnd  to  his  replying  in  the  negative  ? — I  cannot 
state  whether  any  such  application  was  ever  made. 
It  is  very  probable  that  such  an  application  was 
made,  as  in  all  commitments  to  the  sessions  the 
records  of  previous  convictions  are  put  in ;  such 
an  application  would  be  in  every  sense  formal,  no 
matter  whether  the  individual  chanced  to  be  s 
planter  or  anv  one  else. 

3933.  In  the  matter  of  kidnapping,  cannot  you 

understand  that  there  may  be  such  utter  want  of 

confidence  iu  the  courts,  and  particularly  of  the 

native  amla,  that  men  liable  to  be  accused  are 

driven  to  that  offence  from  fear  of  being  unjustly 

condemned  ?— I  am  of  opinion  that  cases  of  kid- 
napping 
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napping  ore  very  frequently  got  up.  But  I  cannot 
understand  a  case  01  kidnapping,  such  as  those 
that  I  have  had  the  honour  to  put  before  the  Com- 
mission, without  an  intention  of  giving  cover  to 
acts  of  violence,  by  keening  the  unfortunate  indi- 
vidual shut  up  until  the  case  is  compromised. 
The  question  of  the  corruption  of  the  courts  is  a 
very  large  one.  That  corruption  exists  I  have  no 
doubt,  but  it  cannot  always  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  courts  of  the  country  are  quite  good  enough 
on  the  civil  side,  otherwise  thev  would  not  resort 
to  them  ;  and  I  have  always  thought  that  in  the 
talk  of  the  corruption  of  the  civil  courts,  the  argu- 
ment is  paraded  just  in  the  same  sense  and  spirit 
as  Mr.  William  Sykes  would  take  objection  to 
the  police  courts  in  London  and  the  Old  Bailey. 

3934.  One  half  of  the  concern  in  Mr.  Tissemhc's 
management  is  in  Pubna ;  is  it  not  the  case  that 
during  the  time  you  were  in  Fnrreedpore  there 
were  no  complaints  against  Mr.  Tisscndie  in 
Pubna;  and  after  you  ieft  there  were  no  com- 
plaints there  or  in  Furrcedpore,  and  was  not  the 
district  quite  quiet  after  you  left? — Whether 
there  were  or  were  not  complaints  against  Mr. 
Tissendic  in  Pubna,  I  cannot  possibly  say  ;  whe- 
ther, after  I  left  Furrcedpore,  there  were  any 
complaints  brought  against  Mr.  Tissendic  I  am 
wholly  unable  to  say ;  whether  the  district  of 
Furrcedpore  was  or  was  not  quiet  I  cannot  say, 
but  I  should  regret  to  learn  that  my  labour  had 
been  utterly  thrown  away. 

3935.  President.']  You  arc  probably  familiar 
with  the  workiug  of  the  new  Civil  Code,  arc  you 
of  opinion  that  it  has  much  shortened  the  delay 
in  law  suits  ? — The  practical  working  of  this  code 
is  a  good  deal  neutralized  by  the  procedure,  sec- 
tions CLV.  to  CLIX.,  as  to  the  service  of  sum- 
mons; it  would  be  desirable,  instead  of  the  pro- 
cess as  it  stands,  in  all  eases  where  a  summons 
cannot  be  served  upon  a  party  or  a  male  relation, 
that  the  summons  should  be  appended  to  the 
dwelliug  house  as  the  proclamation,  thereby  ren- 
dering a  separate  proceeding  and  taking  of  evi- 
dence unnecessary.  And  the  Court  at  any  time, 
upon  the  affidavit  of  the  party,  should  bo  at  liberty 
to  issue  a  summons  for  the  arrest  of  any  abscond- 
ing witness ;  with  these  alterations  the  code  would 
work  more  effectively.  Provision  should  be  made 
for  a  restraint  upon  unnecessary  evidence.  In 
every  case  there  is  one  party  anxious  to  expedite 
and  another  to  retard  the  decision  of  the  case. 
In  the  24-Pcrgunnahs,  jmrtics  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  alteration  of  the  stamp  law.  Formerly, 
upon  any  issue  of  summons,  a  separate  applica- 
tion upon  stamp  paper  was  put  in.  I  hold  in  my 
hands  a  return  of  seven  cases  under  the  new  law. 
In  those  seven  cases  there  were  1,600  witnesses ; 
in  one  case  alone  there  were  835.  The  examina- 
tion of  those  835  witnesses,  with  fair  diligence, 
would  occupy  the  time  of  the  Court  for  three 
months ;  that  case  I  believe  to  refer  entirely  to 
the  genuineness  of  a  deed  of  gift.  In  any  such 
case  the  evidence  of  a  very  few  witnesses  would 
suffice  ;  I  beg  to  put  in  the  return.  It  was  pre- 
pared in  my  own  office,  and  is  authenticated  by 
me  ;  until  this  state  of  affairs  is  altered,  of  course 
the  operation  of  this  law  will  be  materially  pre- 
judiced. To  obviate  this  state  of  things  I  brought 
the  matter  to  the  notice  of  Government,  and  if 
resort  caunot  be  had  to  the  rc-imposing  of  the 
stamp  duty,  the  Court  should  have  the  power, 
which  is  inherent  in  every  court,  of  rejecting 
superfluous  evidence. 

3936.  Taking  a  case  either  on  a  bond  or  con- 
tract, or  for  damages  of  any  kind  within  the  cog- 
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nizance  of  a  moonsiff,  what  period  do  you  think  £. 
would  be  sufficient  to  get  it  through  the  court  in  De-Latour, 
the  first  instance  ? — I  think  that  all  cases  of  simple  Eiq. 
contract,  bonds,  and  generally  any  case  not  re-  ■ 
quiring  local  inquiry,  or  affecting  right,  or  real     3>  July 
property,  may  be  disposed  of  with  reference  to  *86a. 
the  state  of  the  files,  in  two  months  ;  with  a  clear 
file,  when  a  moonsiff  can  take  up  a  case  de  die  and 
in  diem,  that  period  might  largely  be  reduced; 
the  essential  benefit  of  Act  VIII.  will  be  the  dis- 
continuance to  some  extent  of  false  action. 

393".  Can  you  mention  any  such  cases  of 
moonsiffs  with  clear  files  ready  to  take  up  case 
after  case? — In  the  24-Pcrgunnahs  I  should  say 
there  are  no  clear  files.  1  have  been  under  the 
necessity  of  applying  for  an  additional  moonsiff 
at  the  Sudder  station.  In  the  course  of,  possibly, 
another  year  or  two,  the  files  will  probably  be 
clear,  and  when  those  alterations  noted  above 
become  law,  that  Act  may  be  worked  almost  like 
a  Small  Cause  Court  with  respect  to  above  class 
of  coses. 

3938.  Supposing  a  case  of  the  kind  to  be  won 
in  the  Moonsiff*'  Court  in  two  months,  what  time 
would  it  require  to  get  through  the  appeal  as  a 
matter  of  right,  that  is,  before  a  Judge,  a  Prin- 
cipal Sudder  Ameen,  not  too  much  overburdened 
with  work? — The  present  code  obstructs  the  dis- 
posal of  appeals  in  this  way.  The  Appellate 
Court  is  obliged  to  give  notice  to  the  respondent 
in  every  case.  Formerly,  I  used  to  go  through 
every  case  in  appeal,  and"  only  served  notice  upon 
the  respondent  when  their  cause  was  shown  for 
disturbing  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court.  In 
such  cases  only  used  notice  to  be  served  at 
all.  The  dispatch  of  business  was  greatly  faci- 
litated, anil  the  respondent  was  saved  the  expense 
of  increasing  harassment  and  trouble  in  supplying 
a  vakil.  I  consider  that  the  present  law  ot  appeal 
will  rather  hinder  than  facilitate  the  dispatch,  and 
there  are  wmc  orders  which,  under  this  code,  may 
be  appealed  against.  As,  for  instance,  under  the 
XXXVI.  section,  where  an  appeal  lies  from  an 
order  requesting  a  plaint  cither  as  being  defective 
in  its  particulars,  or  the  subject-matter  being  be- 
yond the  jurisdiction,  or  by  reason  of  insufficient 
valuation.  Not  to  take  up  an  appeal  in  such 
matters  without  the  Court  issuing  notice  to  the 
respondent  seems  quite  uncalled  for ;  the  Appel- 
late Court  should  only  issue  notice  to  the  respond- 
ent upon  cause  shown  for  disturbing  the  judgment 
of  the  lower  court  in  matters  respecting  its  merits. 
The  delay  in  disposing  of  appeals  under  the  pre- 
sent code  as  it  stands  must  01  course  depend  upon 
the  state  of  its  files.  By  the  time  that  the  moonsiff 
will  have  clear  files  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Ap- 
pellate Courts  will  have  clear  files.  With  the 
leisure  M'e  hope  some  day  or  other  to  find,  we  may 
dispose  of  such  cases  almost  with  the  rapidity  with 
which  we  do  criminal  cases  within  the  24-Pcrgun- 
nahs. At  the  close  of  the  last  criminal  year,  out 
of  900  appeals,  I  think  there  were  only  three  ap- 
peals undisjwscd  of.  In  the  24-Pcrgunnahs  my 
experience  is  this,  that  we  have  a  great  deal  too 
much  work  thrust  ujion  individuals.  We  arc  now, 
very  properly,  made  deposition  writers ;  i.e.,  so 
much  time  is  taken  away  from  the  decisions  and 
given  to  the  construction  of  cases.  I  have  had, 
myself,  in  a  single  case,  some  95  sheets  of  foolscap 
paper  of  deposition  writing;  that,  with  leisure, 
I  have  not  the  least  objection  to;  one  knows 
exactly  what  one  has  to  decide  about ;  but  1  have 
found  a  great  falling  off  of  the  work  done  by  my 
additional  Principal  Sudder  Ameen,  which  in  one 
instance,  when  section  CLXXII.  was  complied 
L  L  3  with, 
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:M»        with,  was  very  clearly  owing  to  the  time  occupied 
lh  I,ultor,  by  that  court  in  deposition  writing.    Then  I 
noticed  that  Christian,  Mahomedan  and  Hindoo 
holidays  occupied  120  days  in  the  year,  leaving  n 
y     period  for  work  far  short  of  the  work  we  are  ex- 
1  pected  to  perform. 

3939.  Supposing  a  suit  not  affecting  real  pro- 
perty were  passed  through  the  MoonsirF 8  and  other 
Judge'e  Court,  ia  there  anything  to  prevent  a  dis- 
satisfied and  litigious  person  from  endeavouring 
to  get  the  suit  admitted  in  special  appeal,  though 
the  amount  appealed  against  should  be  only  10 
rupees? — I  think  there  is  no  special  appeal  upon 
matters  laying  in  evidence.  I  nave  never  known 
a  want  of"  ingenuity  in  the  Sudder  Court  in  any 
case  whatever,  as  to  any  Buch  endeavour  to  get  a 
special  appeal  admitted,  and  so  long  as  that  Court 
forbears  to  notice  with  proper  censure  any  false 
statement  of  fact  or  otherwise,  such  practice  will 
continue  to  prevail. 

3940.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  decision  of  the 
Appellate  Court,  whether  that  of  Civil  Judge  or 
Principal  Sudder  Ameen,  might  be  final  in  cases 
not  affecting  real  property  up  to  a  certain  amount, 
Bay  300  rupees,  unless  the  presiding  judge  thought 
it  fit  to  recommend  the  admission  ot  a  special 
appeal  from  any  peculiarity  or  novelty  in  the 
case  itself? — My  opinion  is,  that  in  all  such  cases 
where  the  Appellate  Court  concurred  with  the 
lower  court,  judgment  should  be  final  and  conclu- 
sive. There  may  be  exceptions  to  that  rule,  but  in 
all  such  cases  I  think  the  decision  of  the  Appellate 
Court  should  be  final.  In  no  case  in  this  country 
am  I  of  opinion  that  it  should  be  within  the  dis- 
cretion of  an  Appellate  Court  to  concede  or  refuse 
permission  to  appeal.    In  any  novel  and  peculiar 


case  it  might  be  open  to  the  Appellate  Court  to 
record  a  certificate  conceding  a  special  appeal  on 
those  particular  points.  This  is  a  subject  upon 
which  I  would  not  like  to  express  my  final  view?. 
There  is  a  great  deal  in  the  subject,  and  on  mature 
consideration  I  might  become  a  convert  to  die 
conclusiveness  of  the  judgment  of  the  lower  Ap- 
pellate Court  in  all  such  cases  within  a  specified 
pecuniary  limitation. 

3941.  Mr.  Sale^  "What  is  your  opinion  of  the 
working  of  Act  X.  of  1859? — The  operation  of 
Act  X.  will  in  every  respect  be  advantageous  to 
the  people.  It  may  be  worked  to  their  gnat 
prejudice.  It  should  have  been  entrusted  delu- 
sively to  experienced  judicial  officers,  and  not  as 
is  too  often  the  case  to  inexperienced  and  very 
young  assistants.  Cases  for  rent  are  nine  times 
m  ten  merely  tentative  actions.  At  the  bottom 
there  lurks  either  some  question  of  enhancement, 
or  some  question  of  property  and  gaining  decree 
are  looked  to,  as  the  future  documentary  eri- 
dence  upon  which  actions  will  be  subsequently 
brought. 

3942.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  section  XI.  of  rnat 
Act  will  work  prejudicially  to  the  interest  of  zemin- 
dars ? — I  am  of  opinion  that  section  XI.  can  work 
no  prejudice  to  the  zemindar.  It  wotdd  be  con- 
venient if  zemindars  who  maintain  the  contrary, 
would  kindly  detail  to  the  Commission  the  prac- 
tice of  compulsion  observed  by  them  heretofore, 
but  as  no  ryot  refuses  to  pay  his  just  rent,  1  am 
of  opinion  that  on  a  simple  summons  he  would 
attend  the  zemindary  cutchery  to  pay  his  renti 

ission  adjourned  at  5.  15  p.m. 


Friday,  3d  August  I860. 
Pkesent : 

TV.  S.  Setox-Kauk,  Esq.,  c.  s.,  President. 

Members :— K,  Temple,  Esq.,  c.  s. ;  TV.  F.  Ferguson,  Esq.;  Reverend  J.  Sale; 
Baboo  Ch under  Mohun  Chatterjee. 


Alexandwi  Forbes,  Esq.,  Editor  of  the  "  Hnrkarn,"  called  in;  and  Examined  on  oath. 


A.  Forbet, 
Esq. 


3943.  President.']  TVill  you  please  state  to  the 
Commission  the  districts  and  concerns  in  which 
you  have  had  experience  ? — I  first  went  to  Co- 
mercolly,  about  the  year  1844,  to  Baboo  Dwark- 
anath  Tagore's  estates,  where  I  continued  two  or 
three  years,  both  as  assistant  and  in  charge  of 
factories.  I  afterwards  had  the  zemindary  ma- 
nagement of  Shazadpore,  in  the  district  of  Puhna. 
and  continued  there  some  time  after  the  Baboo's 
death.  I  then  left  the  Baboo's  employment,  and 
was  employed  for  a  short  time  by  Khwaja  AH 
Mea,  in  the  zemindary  management  of  his  estates 
of  Pergunnah  Hattia,  m  the  district  of  Mymensing. 
From  thence  I  went  to  Dacca,  where  I  took 
charge  of  Dr.  Lamb's  factories  and  zemindaries, 
m  the  districts  of  Dacca,  Tipperah,  Furreedpore 
and  Noacolly.  My  mofussil  residence  terminated 
in  November  1858,  but  I  stiU  have  the  manage- 
ment of  Dr.  Lamb's  affairs.    I  wish  my  reply  to 


this  Commission  Circular,  No.  29,  to  be  filed  at 
evidence. 

3944.  TVe  perceive  from  that  reply  that  all  Dr. 
Lamb's  cultivation  is  nij,  spread  over  a  consider- 
able tract  of  country ;  but  you  also  have  had  ex- 
perience in  ryotti,  have  you  not  ? — Yes,  in  Comer- 
colly. 

3945.  Arc  yon  of  opinion  that  in  the  eastern 
districts  of  Bengal  there  exist  faciHtics  for  Euro- 
peans possessed  of  capital,  to  establish  a  nij  culti- 
vation on  a  scale  corresponding  to,  or  greater 
than,  that  of  Dr.  Lamb? — Dr.  Lamb's  cultivation 
is  not  a  very  large  one,  and  it  might  be  practicable 
to  get  up  a  cultivation  of,  sajr  5,000  beegaha, 
which  is  the  extent  of  his  cultivation,  but  scattered 
over  a  considerable  tract  of  country.  I  do  not, 
however,  think  that  the  nature  of  the  land  in 
those  districts  is  such  as  to  give  encouragement 
to  such  a  venture.    I  say  so,  because  Mr.  Dun- 
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lop  of  the  Cossimpore  factory  found  it  most  profit- 
able to  give  up  all  the  lands  he  had  on  the 
Kurmnassa  and  Megna  rivers,  and  Mr.  George 
French,  who  tried,  a  few  years  ago  to  re-open 
the  Kartikpore  concern  in  the  Dacca  district, 
which  at  one  time  belonged  to  Dr.  Lamb,  found 
it  unprofitable  to  do  so.  I  myself  have  closed 
two  factories  because  they  were  not  profitable. 
The  chief  reason  Ls  the  poverty  of  the  land  and 
the  rapid  rising  of  the  river.  I  might  also  state 
that  indigo  plant  will  give  only  15  to  18  seers  in 
a  good  season  there ;  but  in  Kjehnaghur,  not  un- 
frequently,  we  get  nearly  a  maund,  when  of 
course  the  quality  of  the  indigo  is  inferior. 

3946.  Do  you  coincide  in  opinion  with  the  plant- 
ers that  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  suitable  lands  and 
procuring  labour,  or  the  expense  of  keeping  up  a 
large  establishment  of  ploughs  and  bullocks,  form 
the  practical  obstacles  to  an  extension  of  nij  culti- 
vatiou? — In  the  Dacca  district  there  is  certainly  a 
great  want  of  suitable  land,  but  there  is  no  want 
of  labour.  Labour  has  increased  very  much  in 
value  of  late  years,  for  I  am  now  mying  five 
rupees  wages,  where  three  years  ago  I  |»aid  three 
rupees;  but  I  can  still  very  well  afford  to  do 
this  in  my  indigo  cultivation.  All  my  cultiva- 
tion is  nij,  but  1  keep  no  ploughs  nor  bullocks,  as 
I  find  no  difficulty  in  hiring  in  the  market  as 
many  as  I  want ;  therefore,  this  is  no  obstacle. 

3947.  Then  we  are  to  understand  that  Dr. 
Lamb  is  working  on  his  own  capital,  and  his  cul- 
tivation is  profitable  ? — Yes ;  I  might,  however, 
state  that  22  years  resulted  in  a  slight  lose.  There 
are  very  great  facilities  of  water-carriage,  which 
enable  us  to  bring  our  plant  from  long  distances, 
say  eight  or  ten  miles. 

3948.  Mr.  Temple.']  Do  you  find  European 
superintendence  necessary  for  your  nij  concern  ? 
—Dr.  Lamb  tried  for  three  years  to  do  without 
European  superintendence  in  this  very  concern, 
and  the  result  was,  that  at  the  end  of  that  time 
he  offered  the  factories  for  6alc  for  6,000  rupees, 
and  could  find  no  purchaser.  I  myself  have  paid 
him  for  my  half  share  of  the  factories  16,000  ru- 
pees.   I  have  now  an  European  assistant  there. 

3949.  President]  Still  the  expense  of  super- 
vision involved  in  nij  cultivation  would  be  less 
than  that  for  ryotti,  would  it  not  ?— No ;  an  as- 
sistant could  as  well  superintend  5,000  becgahs 
of  ryotti  as  he  could  of  nij. 

3950.  What  was  the  extent  of  your  ryotti  cul- 
tivation in  1'ubna,  and  at  that  time  were  you  aware 
of  any  dislike  evinced  by  the  ryots  against  in- 
digo ? — It  is  so  long  ago  that  I  cannot  precisely 
state  the  extent  of  the  ryotti  cultivation,  but  it 
was  considerable.  As  to  the  dislike  of  the  ryots 
to  indigo  cultivation,  that  depends  upon  the  sea- 
son of  the  year.  When  advances  were  being 
given,  they  eagerly  took  them.  When  sowing 
or  weeding  was  to  be  done  they  tried  in  every 
way  to  shrink  from  doing  so,  or  to  do  it  carelessly. 
But,  os  to  any  general  feeling  of  dislike  to  indigo 
sowing  in  particular,  I  was  never  aware  of  it. 

3951.  Did  you  experience  any  difficulties  in 
ryotti  cultivation  from  the  police,  from  the  ze- 
mindars, or  from  the  authorities,  or  any  other 
party? — No;  the  whole  of  the  cultivation  was 
within  the  Baboo's  own  estates;  there  was  no 
such  opposition.  The  police  wo  never  allowed 
to  interfere ;  I  once  had  a  little  difficulty  with 
Baboo  Ramrutton  Boy,  but  on  writing  to  Cal- 
cutta it  was  removed.  This  was  about  the  lease 
«f  a  village  which  had  expired.  The  Baboo  de- 
manded salami  on  the  renewal  of  the  lease ;  we 
"refused,  and  Baboo  Dwarkanath  Tagore,  having 
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so  much  influence  over  Baboo  Ramrutton  Roy, 
at  once  brought  the  matter  to  a  satisfactory  con- 
clusion. 

3952.  Mr.  Temple.]  Had  you  any  difficulties 
with  the  magistrate  or  other  authorities  in  Pubna? 
— No ;  as  we  never  allowed  the  police  to  inter- 
fere, no  question  arose  between  us  and  the  ma- 


il. Forba, 
Esq. 


3953.  President]  Are  we  to  understand  that 
this  is  the  case,  or  that  it  might  usually  be  the 
case  wherever  a  planter  was  in  the  position  of  a 
zemindar  ? — I  consider  it  to  be  the  nrat  duty  of 
a  zemindar,  whether  planter  or  otherwise,  to 
keep  the  police  out  of  his  estate,  because  their 
oppressions  ruin  the  ryots.  As  an  instance  of 
this,  I  may  mention  that  I  once  took  the  lease  of 
a  considerable  estate  which  had  been  under  khass 
management  for  the  three  previous  years.  I 
took  it  upon  the  deputy  collector's  papers  when 
I  went  to  take  possession.  I  found  that  several 
villages  had  during  that  time  ceased  to  exist. 
The  cau^e  was  a  suicide  which  had  taken  place. 
The  magistrate  sent  three  darogahs,  one  after 
another,  to  investigate:  they  had  utterly  ruined 
the  ryots.  The  interest  of  the  zemindar  induces 
him  to  protect  the  ryot  from  such  oppression. 
This  he  does  by  keeping  the  police  as  much  as 
possible  out  of  his  estate,  by  concealing,  and  as- 
sisting his  ryots  to  conceal,  crime ;  and  when  the 
darogah  does,  in  spite  of  all  this,  visit  a  zemin- 
dary, bribing  him  judiciously,  watching  his  con- 
duct by  means  of  moohtyars,  and  watching  the 
progress  of  the  case  before  the  magistrate,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  at  once  determined,  and  all 
oppression  on  account  of  it  cease.  As  a  general 
reply  to  the  question,  zemindary  influence  is 
sufficient  to  make  all  cultivation  go  on  smoothly. 
I  want  to  put  in  a  pamphlet  which  Dr.  Lamb  has 
written,  stylet!  "  The  Experiences  of  a  Land- 
holder and"  Indigo  Planter  in  Eastern  Bengal." 
To  the  accuracy  of  the  facts  detailed  therein,  I 
am  ready  to  testify,  having  conducted  and  ex- 
amined into  the  cases  referred  to.  My  object  in 
filing  it  is  to  show  that  as  long  as  Dr.  Lamb  was 
a  mere  indigo  planter  he  never  came  into  contact 
with  any  or  the  courts  cither  civil  or  criminal ; 
but  since  he  became  a  proprietor  of  land,  as  an 
investment,  he  has  suffered  so  much  from  the 
courts,  resumptions,  &c,  that  he  has  within  the 
last  few  months  directed  me  to  dispose  of  all  his 
property  in  this  country,  which  I  am  now  doing, 
at  12  years'  purchase. 

3954.  Do  you  wish  us  from  this  to  infer  that 
an  European  taking  his  zemindary  in  aid  of  in- 
digo, and  not  with  a  view  to  profit,  may  find  it 
answer  its  purpose,  but  that  an  investment  in 
land,  with  a  view  solely  to  zemindary  manage- 
ment and  profit,  will  not  answer? — Yes  ;  when  I 
managed  Baboo  D.  Tagore's  estate,  I  let  a  village 
to  the  nizlabut  factory,  which  collected  only  7,000 
rupees  annually.  The  factory  willingly  paid 
10,000  for  the  lease,  thus  suffering  a  loss  of  3,000 
rupees  for  the  sake  of  indigo. 

3955.  Mr.  Temple.]  Then  you  consider  that 
it  is  not  worth  the  while  of  an  European  to  hold 
land  in  Bengal  merely  for  its  own  sake,  without 
reference  to  indigo  ? — I  myself  have  had  many 
opportunities  of  making  very  advantageous  pur- 
ciioc-es  of  land  at  times  when  it  was  very  difficult 
for  me  to  obtain  any  other  investment  for  money* 
but  the  experience  I  had  gained  in  managing 
estates  for  others  completely  deterred  me  from 
thus  investing.  There  is  a  Bengali  proverb,  our- 
rent  in  the  eastern  districts,  to  the  effect  that  he 
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who  buys  land  must  be  prepared  to  forge,  perjure, 
and  go  himself  to  prison. 

3956.  Do  natives  and  Europeans  both  find  the 
same  difficulty  in  acquiring  and  retaining  land, 
or  is  the  difficulty  peculiarly  experienced  by  Eu- 
ropeans?— Yes;  exactly  the  same  difficulties. 
The  European,  by  his  superior  energy  and 
general  education,  is  rather  better  off  than  the 
natives. 

3957.  President.]  Are  we,  then,  to  understand 
that  an  investment  in  land  is  a  bad  speculation 
for  Europeans,  and  even  a  worse  one  for  natives? 
— Yes;  my  experience  in  Pergunnah  Hattia, 
which  belonged  to  a  native  who  would  keep  no 
latitats,  and  would  allow  no  mokaddama  hhurch 
(law  expenses),  shows  that  he  had  lost,  at  the 
time  I  took  charge,  about  one-quarter  of  his 
estate,  which  had  only  been  a  few  years  before 
partitioned  and  mapped  by  Government  officers, 
so  that  there  was  not  the  iudefiniteuess  of  boun- 
daries, which  might  be  brought  forward  by  ob- 
jectors, who  might  say  that  he  had  lost  no  land 
which  he  was  entitled  to.  An  unscrupulous 
neighbour  had  gained  all  that  he  had  lost,  so  that 
the  purchase  of  land  was  not  a  bad  speculation 
for  the  latter.  As  an  instance  how  this  was  done, 
I  was  one  day  informed  that  the  neighbours  had 
forcibly  cut  20  droons  of  rice  land,  which  up  to 
that  time  had  notoriously  belonged  to  Khwaja 
Alt  Mulla.  On  my  sending  to  inquire  the  reason 
of  this,  and  pointing  out  that  the  land  was  included 
in  the  partition,  the  reply  made  was,  that  the 
shareholder  knew  that  it  was  our  right,  but  hoped 
to  gain  possession  under  Act  IV.  of  18-10,  by 
which  he  might  get  the  land,  and  that  if  he  lost 
the  case  he  lost  nothing. 

3958.  How  would  you  account  for  the  fact 
that  when  estates  are  put  up  for  sale  for  arrears 
of  revenue  they  arc  eagerly  bid  for,  and  that 
comparatively  few  estates  arc  so  put  up  for  sale 
at  all,  or  that  whenever  zemindary,  talookdarry 
or  other  rights  are  put  to  sale  in  execution  of 
decrees  of  court,  there  is  good  competition  for 
them,  or  that  in  the  district  of  Cuttack,  which  is 
not  settled  in  perpetuity,  estates  sold  as  in  the 
statement  now  produced  have  been  purchased 
within  the  last  five  years  at  a  high  proportion  of 
the  purchase  money  to  the  profit  ? — With  regard 
to  the  first  part  of  the  questiou,  referring  to  es- 
tates put  up  for  arrears  of  revenue,  if  the  estate 
is  at  all  productive  it  is  generally  deeply  mort- 
gaged before  it  is  allowed  to  go  for  arrears  of 
revenue.  The  mortgagers,  therefore,  bid  for  it ; 
but,  more  than  this,  the  possession  of  a  zemindary 
gives  great  power  to  the  possessor,  and  enables 
him  to  carry  on  his  other  business  to  a'much  greater 
profit.  Our  experience  in  the  eastern  districts 
is,  that  all  the  old  landed  proprietors  arc  dying 
out,  and  their  estates  are  purchased  by  mnhajans, 
Their  children  again  enter  upon  the  same  course 
of  extravagance  and  debauchery  which  brought* 
down  the  old  landholder,  and  in  the  third  genera- 
tion the  estates  will  again  probably  change  hands. 
The  want  of  all  political  or  public  employment 
for  the  rich  native  is,  I  am  certain,  one  reason 
why,  having  no  taste  for  debauchery,  they  plunge 
into  the  excitements  of  owning  lands  and  having 
law-suits.  A  mahajan  also  adds  greatly  to  his 
dignity  by  becoming  a  landed  proprietor;  un- 
scrupulous men  never  hesitate  to  buy  land.  Some 
of  the  Dacca  bankers  and  others,  who  have  made 
their  money  in  commerce,  will  not  even  keen  a 
zemindary  if  thrown  into  their  hands  in  satisfac- 
tion of  a  mortgage.  The  purchase  of  an  estate 
sold  for  a  decree  of  court  is  sure  to  bring  in  its 


train  a  large  number  of  law-suits.  With  regard 
to  this  statement  now  in  my  hands,  I  can  only 
state  that  Dr.  Lamb's  estates  have  been  offered  by 
me,  for  the  last  three  months,  to  all  the  "reategt 
landed  proprietors  in  Calcutta;  having  been  so 
long  in  his  possession  there  can  be  no  flaw  in 
the  titles ;  and  in  only  one  case  have  I  succeeded 
in  obtaining  13  years'  purchase  of  the  profits.  In 
this  statement,  I  see  estates  sold  at  from  6|  to 
57  J,  and  one  at  74  J  years'  profit,  None  of  these 
estates,  however,  have  a  very  heavy  eudder  jum- 
ma,  and  it  is  the  case  all  over  the  country  that 
very  large  sums  of  money  will  be  paid  for  land  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  house  of  a  rich  man. 

3959.  Mr.  Temple.'}  Then  are  we  to  under- 
stand  that  to  rich  people  a  landed  purchase  would 
yield  no  substantial  profit,  after  the  defrayal  of 
law  expenses,  in  the  most  comprehensive  sen* 
of  that  term? — In  the  pamphlet  which  I  have 
handed  in,  Dr.  Lamb  states  that  his  profits,  after 
paying  the  sudder  jumma  and  expense  of  collec- 
tions, are  about  30,000  rupees ;  but  the  amount 
really  remaining  to  him,  after  the  disbursement 
of  those  expenses,  is  only  about  6,000  rupee*  peT 
annum.  These  estates  were  acquired  at  an  ex- 
penditure of  many  lacs  of  rupees,  which,  if  invested 
at  even  English  interest,  would  have  given  a  very 
much  greater  return  than  has  ever  been  received 
by  Dr.  Lamb  ;  as  a  general  answer  to  the  que* 
tion,  I  would  state  that  my  own  opinion  is,  that 
the  purchase  of  land  in  this  country  is  a  very 
unprofitable  speculation. 

3960.  Is  not  Dr.  Lamb's  a  most  strange  case 
of  misfortune,  and  do  you  think  tliat,  if  all  pur- 
chasers of  landed  estates  had  been  as  unfortunate 
as  Dr.  Lamb  appears  to  have  been,  so  many 
transfers  of  land  would  occur  as  have  occurred 
and  are  occurring  ? — I  think  Dr.  Lamb  has  spent 
a  great  deal  more  money  upon  trying  to  assert 
his  rights  than  most  natives  would  have  done,  u 
they  would  have  been  ruined  long  ago.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  the  case,  that  almost  all  the  old  land- 
holders in  Bengal  have  been  ruined,  and  that  if 
there  is  not  a  great  change  soon  made  in  our  court*, 
and  in  the  administration  of  the  law  generally, 
the  present  race  will  be  mined  also ;  their  land 

r tossing  into  the  hands  of  the  present  inoncv- 
enders,  by  mortgage  and  other  silent  method*, 
which  cannot  be  tested  by  the  return.*  of  sales 
in  revenue  and  other  courts. 

396 1 .  Is  not  the  constant  lending  of  money  on 
landed  security  and  a  frequent  transfer  from  one 
class  to  another  a  sign  of  the  marketable  value  of 
land  ? — While  money  is  always  obtainable  in 
Calcutta  at  from  three  to  six  and  seven  percent 
from  natives  as  well  as  Euro]>ean8,  no  loan  on 
mortgage  of  landed  property  was  ever  made  to 
my  knowledge,  and  I  have,  as  secretary  to  the 
bank  in  Dacca,  lent  largely  upon  such  security  at 
less  than  12  per  cent.,  within  a  margin  upon 
the  value  of  the  estate  of  at  least  50  per  cent, 
estimated  as  selling  at  12  years' purchase  of  the 
profit 

3962.  Would  men  like  bankers  invest  their 
money  in  landed  property  unless  they  got  an 
actual  net  profit,  besides  the  influence  and  po- 
sition whicn  you  have  described  ? — Bankers,  U 
long  as  engaged  in  their  trade,  will  not  invest  ia 
land.  They  lend  upon  mortgage  of  land,  hot 
with  such  a  margin  as  ensures  their  getting  no 
of  it  When  a  banker  wishes  to  rise  m  his  posi- 
tion, he  will  pay  large  sums  for  influence.  And, 
as  I  have  before  said,  if  he  be  an 
man,  he  will  make  profit  from  land. 

3963.  It  has  been  stated  in  evidence  by  planters 
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and  zemindars  that  the  price  of  land  has  greatly 
increased  of  late  years.  If  this  be  the  fact,  then 
land  has  marketable  value  ? — No ;  because,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  these  putnis  were  all,  or  most 
of  them,  taken  at  an  annual  loss,  for  the  purpose 
of  the  cultivation  of  indigo  ;  but  there  is  another 
reason  why  the  value  01  land  should  rise,  which 
is,  the  fall  in  the  value  of  money,  which  cannot 
now  purchase  from  Rs.  1.  3.  to  Rs.  2.  3.  of  the 
quantity  of  produce  or  labour  which  it  could  do 
five  years  ago. 

3964.  In  your  opinion  do  the  difficulties  men- 
tioned in  respect  to  the  acquisition  aud  retention 
of  landed  property  at  a  profit  arise  from  the  cha- 
racter of  the  people  and  the  constitution  of  society 
in  the  Mofussil,  or  from  the  state  of  the  law  and 
the  administration  of  justice,  or  what? — I  have 
the  very  highest  possible  opinion  of  Bengalis  in 
general,  both  as  merchants  and  as  ryots.  I  impute 
the  whole  of  the  difficulties  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Mofussil  to  the  insecurity  of  life  aud  property 
under  the  police,  and  the  impossibility  of  obtain- 
ing justice  from  the  civil  courts. 

3965.  President.]  How  do  you  reconcile  the 
above  opinion  as  to  the  insecurity  of  life  and  pro- 
perty with  the  fact  that  several  planters  of  great 
knowledge  and  experience  have  testified  to  the 
absolute  security  of  their  own  lives  and  property 
in  the  Mofussil,  and  have  stated  that  the  real 
difficulty  was  with  land  tenures  ? — Although  my 
own  life  was  three  times  threatened  within  a 
month,  and  the  magistrate,  when  applied  to,  in- 
formed me  that  he  could  not  protect  me,  and  that 
I  must  protect  myself,  in  consequence  of  which  I 
hired  50  lattials,  who  lived  in  the  house  with  me 
for  two  months,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
life  and  property  of  a  European  is  insecure  in  the 
Mofussil.  The  natives  know  too  well  that  a 
great  noise  would  be  made  were  an  European 
injured  ;  but  with  regard  to  native  life  and  pro- 
perty there  is  absolutely  no  security  at  all,  as  I 
nave  known  many  instances  where  zemindars 
and  others  have  caused  murder  to  be  committed 
in  many  cases  without  its  ever  being  rejwrted  ; 
but  when  it  came  to  the  notice  of  the  magistrate 
they  almost  invariably  escaped.  The  evidence 
of  the  planters,  which  I  have  read,  states,  I  be- 
lieve, that  in  general  they  had  no  cxi>ericncc  in 
civil  suite.  1  have  conducted  upwards  of  100  of 
those  civil  suits  in  every  court  from  the  Moonsiffs 
to  the  Privy  Council,  and  the  aboye  is  mv  experi- 
ence of  the  administration  of  justice  in  civil  cases. 

3966.  Mr.  Temple.']  Will  you  state  briefly 
what  particular  defects  in  the'  administration  of 
civil  justice  caused  this  difficulty  ? — The  primary 
cause  is,  that  the  fountain,  the  Suddcr  Court,  is 
confused  and  turbid;  no  principles  of  law  or 
equity  guide  its  decisions.  A  precedent  laid 
down  by  a  full  bench  one  year  is  upset  by  another 
full  bench  three  years  afterwards,  so  that  there  is 
no  guide  to  our  transactions.  The  Sudder  Court 
also  refuses,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Raj  ah  of  Burdwan, 
to 'be  guided  by  the  decision  of  the  Privy  Council. 
In  the  Mofussil,  my  experience  of  native  principal 
Suddcr  Amins  is,  that  they  are  dishonest,  and  that 
the  Government  throw  every  obstacle  in  the  way 
to  their  dishonesty  being  exposed,  or  themselves 
brought  to  justice.  One  reason  that  I  have  for 
making  so  strong  a  statement  is,  that  I  was  en- 
gaged for  about  three  years,  on  the  part  of  Dr. 
Lamb,  in  bringing  to  justice  Syed  Abbas  Ali, 
principal  Sudder  Amin  of  Dacca,  who  was  ac- 
quitted by  Government  servants  of  the  highest 
rank,  but  was  at  last  brought  to  justice,  at  the 
expense  of  about  one  and  a  half  lao  of  rupees,  by 
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Mr.  Sconce,  and  condemned  to  dismissal  from  the  A.  Forbes, 
service  by  Mr.  Metcalfe;  and  that  so  desirous  E*q. 
does  Government  Beem  to  hide  these  cases  that  a  — — 
copy  of  Mr.  Metcalfe's  decision,  pronounced  in  3  August 
open  court,  has  been  refused  to  me  by  the  judge,  l86o« 
who  referred  it  to  the  Suddcr  Dcwanny  and  the 
Governor  General  in  Council,  With  regard  to 
Sudder  Amins  and  Moonsiffs,  some  of  those  who 
have  received  an  English  education  arc  very 
intelligent  persons,  and  I  believe  do  justice  in  the 
small  cases  between  ryots,  zemindars  and  ma- 
hajans  who  come  before  them.  But  I  do  not 
think,  and  this  applies  to  almost  all  the  judicial 
officers  with  the  exception  of  Europeans,  that 
they  can  stand  the  pressure  of  Government  in  any 
cases  affecting  its  right  course  before  them.  The 
amias  are  so  very  corrupt,  and  really  of  so  little 
use  now  that  most  of  the  records  arc  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  judge  of  the  court,  that  they  should 
be  completely  removed.  They  must  be  highly 
bribed  in  every  case,  or  they  will  prevent  the 
papers  and  documents  of  the  case  and  the  proper 
witnesses  from  coming  before  the  judge.  I  myself 
have  paid  3,000  rupees  to  the  amla  of  a  judge,  not 
with  the  least  hope  of  influencing  his  judgment, 
for  he  was  one  perfectly  fitted  for  the  appoint- 
ment he  held,  but  to  secure  that,  a  number  of  very 
long  and  very  important  documents  should  all  be 
laia  before  him.  With  European  suitors,  this  is 
generally  arranged  by  the  mookh/nr,  ami  some- 
thing I  know  sticks  to  the  monktyur. 

3967.  I'resident.']  Before  how  many  principal 
Sudder  Amins  and  in  how  many  districts  have 
you  had  to  conduct  cases  ? — Iu  three  districts,  and 
before  more  than  half  a  dozen  principal  Suddcr 
Amins. 

3968.  Besides  the  case  mentioned  by  you,  have 
you  ever  proved,  or  attempted  to  prove,  dishonesty 
in  the  case  of  any  such  officer? — The  expense 
and  trouble  which  I  experienced  on  the  one  case 
was  a  good  lesson  to  me,  rather  to  submit  to  any 
injustice  and  loss  than  to  attempt  to  bring  the 
offender  to  justice. 

3969.  Mr.  Temple.]  Is  there  anything  in  the 
civil  procedure  as  now  established  which  impedes 
the  course  of  justice? — There  was  great  delay 
under  the  former  procedure.  As  regards  the 
new  procedure  I  have  had  uo  practical  expe- 
rience. 

3970.  Then  to  improve  the  administration  of 
justice,  especially  as  regards  the  interests  of  Eu- 
ropean residents,  is  there  any  specific,  reform  that 
you  could  recommend  ? — I  would  first  advocate 
the  introduction  of  English  into  the  courts,  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  more  necessary  that  the  judge 
should  understand  the  case  than  that  the  suitors 
should  understand  the  proceedings ;  secondly,  I 
would  recommend  that  all  our  judges  should  have 
a  legal  training,  and  should  have  themselves 
practised  as  pleaders ;  as  I  am  sure  that  no  one  who 
has  not  prepared  and  conducted  a  case  can  pro- 
perly decide  one.  In  place  of  the  existing  Sudder, 
I  w  on  Id  have  a  court  of  experienced  lawyers, 
assisted  by  an  educated  bar,  something  like  the 
Supreme  Court.  Their  decisions  would  be  a 
secure  and  steady  gtiidc  to  those  of  the  Lower 
Court,  and  would  remove  that  uncertainty  of  the 
law  which  creates  such  misery  in  a  state.  Of 
course  the  bar  iu  the  Mofussil  would  require  to 
consist  of  men,  natives  or  others,  having  an  En- 
glish education,  and  this  would  have  the  eflect  of 
sweeping  away  those  curses  of  the  Mofussil 
Courts,  the  present  illiterate  and  conscientiousless 
Vakeels.  As  regards  the  native  principal  Sudder 
Amins,  I  would  recommend  that  they  be  replaced 
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as  soon  :is  possible  1  »y  men  having  an  English 
and  legal  education,  and  that  the  principle  of 
raising  them  from  the  bar  should  he  introduced, 
which  will  have  the  offer t  of  inducing  a  higher 
class  of  men  to  enter  the  profession. 

3971.  Prexident.]  How  would  you  propone,  if  the 
proceedings  were  in  English,  that  the  judge  and 
bar  should  get  at  the  pith  of  the  huge  mass  of 
documents  which  are  usually  Hied  in  a  case  affect- 
ing landed  property,  as  for  instance  old  decrees  in 
Persian  and  Bengali,  proceedings  from  various 
courts  and  collcotorates,  and  divers  zemindary 
papers,  all  such  being  in  the  vernacular? — The 
progress  of  substitution  of  the  English  language 
must,  of  course,  be  gradual,  and  a  great  many  of 
those  papers  would,  before  it  is  fully  introduced, 
become  obsolete.  There  are  at  present  translators 
attached  to  the  civil  eourte,  and  in  cases  of  ap;>eal 
to  the  Privy  Council  at  present,  all  those  docu- 
ments are  translated.  But  I  see  no  greater  diffi- 
culty in  substituting  English  for  Bengali  than 
occurred  20  years  ago,  when  Bengali  was  sub- 
stituted for  Persian. 

3972.  Mr.  Temple.]  Under  the  English  system, 
as  recommended  by  you,  would  not  the  translator 
acquire  much  of  the  power  which  now  appertains 
to  the  amla  ;  for  instance,  when  you  pay  3,000  ru- 
pees to  the  amla,  in  order  that  they  may  lay 
before  the  judge  the  language  which  the  judge 
understood,  how  much  would  you  have  to  pay  to 
the  translator  in  order  that  he  might  put  a  correct 
translation  before  the  judge  ? — It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Vakils  will  understand  English, 
and  have  the  opportunity  of  testing  the  correct- 
ness of  the  translator,  and  bringing  any  incorrect- 
ness before  the  judge.  My  object  in  making 
English  the  language  of  the  court  is  that  the 
judge  may  be  able  to  read  and  judge  of  the  im- 
portance of  each  document  himself!  I  wish  to 
state  in  the  least  offensive  manner  possible,  that 
there  are  many  judges  who  do  not  understand  the 
language  of  the  pleadings  before  them,  or  of  their 
own  court.  One  case  of  this  sort  was  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Latour  in  his  evidence,  viz.,  that  of 
Mr.  Swctcnhnin,  who,  having  all  his  life  been  in 
provinces  where  Hindustani  was  spoken,  was 
suddenly  made  judge  of  a  Bengali  district. 

3973.  Do  you  think  that  perjury,  forgery  and 
the  like  are  less  frequent  and  glaring  in  courts 
where  English  is  used,  than  in  courts  where  the 
vernacular  is  used? — I  have  no  experience  of 
courts  where  English  is  used,  but  I  know  this, 
that  no  respectable  man  in  the  Mofussil  will  ever 
enter  a  court,  and  the  reason  commonly  given  for 
this  is,  that  they  might  be  suspected  of  in  person 
practising  the  arts  which  are  there  common. 

3974.  If  the  reforms  which  you  recommended 
be  carried  out,  would  the  settlement  of  European 
residents  in  the  iuterior  be  augmented? — Any- 
thing that  would  make  justice  more  certain  would 
not  only  increase  the  flow  of  European  capital 
towards  the  Mofussil.  but  would  drive  out  from 
Calcutta  native  capitalists  and  gentlemen  who 
dare  not  now  live  in  the  Mofussil  for  fear  of  being 
be-honrmntted  (dishonoured)  by  false  cases  got  up 
by  the  police  and  the  like. 

3975.  Mr.  Fergnsson.]  You  have  lived  in  dis- 
tricts where  there  are  no  factories,  as  well  as 
where  there  are ;  it  ha9  been  stated  to  us,  that  in 
the  latter  there  arc  more  outrages  than  the 
former;  what  is  your  experience? — In  Pergunnah 
Hattia,  where  there  were  no  factories,  no  Eu- 
ropeans, and  which  was  70  miles  distant  from 
a  magistrate,  four  zemindars  lived  within  a  few 
miles  from  the  cutchery.    I  myself  kept  50  lat- 


tiah  day  and  night,  and  they  kept  from  100  to 
300  each.  The  whole  of  the  rice  crops  were  cut 
by  means  of  those  lattiah.  A  scene  occurred  ci<«e 
to  my  ciitchrru,  which  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
general  insecurity.  A  female  zemindar  demanded 
3,000  rupees  mathut  from  a  village  :  the  banuuu 
refused;  she  pretended  to  forgive  them,  and 
asked  all  their  wives  to  a  nautch :  the  men  also 
were  asked.  On  a  signal  the  curtain  drew  up, 
and  showed  every  woman  with  an  up-country 
burkundaze  standing  beside  her.  and  then- 
husbands  were  informed  that  if  the  3,000  rupee* 
were  not  paid  within  an  hour,  their  wives  would 
be  dishonoured.  The  money  was  paid.  In  that 
district  the  magistrate  plainly  told  me  that  he 
would  not  protect  me,  I  must  protect  myself.  I 
was  within  100  yards  of  the  house  where  this 
took  place,  and  heard  it  at  the  time. 

3976.  Do  you  consider  thaj.  the  ryot  is  better 
off  in  an  indigo  district,  or  in  a  rice  growing  dis- 
trict ? — In  this  Pcrgunna  Hattia,  which  ra$ 
purely  a  rice  growing  district.  I  never  knew  such 
poor  ryots ;  they  had  scarcely  enough  for  one 
meal  a  day,  and  the  rents  collected  from  the 
large  extent  of  country  showed  how  poor  the 
population  was  from  having  to  depend  upon  one 
kind  of  crop  alone. 

3977.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  a  dis- 
trict where  the  cultivation  of  indigo  had  ceased, 
and  what  was  the  effect  upon  the  n  ot?— I  tvs 
the  Batiacole  concern  in  Pnbna  closed.  The 
zemindars  and  ryots  had  been  very  much  op- 
posed to  the  last  proprietors,  but  within  two 
years  they  used  to  beg  Europeans  to  re-open  on 
account  of  the  great  want  of  money.  They  said 
they  had  quantities  of  rice,  but  rice  was  not 
clothes.  Those  factories  of  Mr.  Dunlop's  which 
he  closed  in  the  Dacca  district  before  we  entered, 
the  ryots  have  often  begged  of  me  to  re-open 
them,  as  the  price  of  all  their  produce  had  much 
fallen. 

3978.  Is  it  within  your  experience  that  the 
mahajane  exercise  a  supervision  over  the  rice 
crop,  for  which  they  have  advanced,  and  hi  what 
way  ? — The  mahajan  is  a  money  lender,  and  of 
course  anxiously  cares  that  the  value  of  the 
security  for  the  repayment  of  his  money  ahall 
not  deteriorate.  The  ryotfe  orop  is  the  security 
upon  which  he  lends  the  money,  and  he  daily 
watches  it,  and  compels  the  ryots  to  cultivate  it 
and  weed  it,  by  the  simple  process  of  stopping 
these  supplies.  If  he  will  not  attend  to  the 
proper  cultivation  of  bia  crops  he  shall  not  eat 
I  have  seen  this  personally,  and  know  it  to  be  the 
common  custom  of  this  country. 

3979.  Did  you  know  Mr.* A.  A.  Dunlop  of 
the  Cossimpore  concern,  and  can  you  speak  of 
his  character,  and  that  of  Doodoo  Meah?— I  was 
well  acquainted  and  did  business  with  both. 
Mr.  Dunlop  had  several  ijaras  from  me,  and  I 
can  therefore  Bpeak  of  his  conduct  to  the  ryots. 
He  was,  among  all  the  planters  I  have  known, 
one  of  the  kindest  and  most  just  men  I  knew,  and 
I  scarcely  ever  heard  a  complaint  from  a  ryot 
against  him.    He  was  also  a  most  honourable  man 
and  a  gentleman.    Doodoo  Meah  is  the  son  of  a 
faquir  who  obtained  great  influence  among  the 
ryots  by  successfully  opt>osing  some  opprcsamg 
zemindars,  and  at  length  became  head  of  the  large 
class  of  the  Fcrazees,  numbering  about  3,000,000 
of  men.    When  at  the  height  of  his  power  he 
was  one  of  the  most  oppressive  persons  imaginable. 
He  inflicted  the  punishment  of  death  upon  those 
of  his  followers  who  displeased  him,  by  beating 
them  with  enormous  ehoet,  until  hie  tyranny 
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]•••' ;.!.:  •  l..o  yreat,  and  the  sect  separated  into 
several  divisions.  Tlmt  religion  hnd  nothing  to 
dt>  will)  his  influence  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  one  of  these  sects  is  now  led  hy  a  Hindoo. 
Xo  zemindar  could  stand  before  him.  Mr.  Dunlop 
was  the  tirst  man  who  oppiscd  him  ;  the  conse- 
quence was  an  attack  upon  Mr.  Dunlop's  factory, 
and  the  murder  of  his  t/omashta.  For  this 
offence  Doodon  Meah  was  tried  at  Furreedpore. 
On  that  occasion  there  were  3,000  boats  iilled 
with  his  followers  at  the  ghaut,  and  ho  great  ap- 
prehension of  danger,  that  the  regiment  at  Dacca 
with  artillery  were  ordered  to  hold  themselves 
in  readiness  "to  march.  Every  one  who  knew  the 
facts  of  the  case  concurred  in  the  justice  of  his 
conviction.  It  was  commonly  reported  that  his 
acquittal  was  the  result  of  fear  on  the  jmrt  of  the 
Government. 

3980.  Baboo  Chuiidrr  Mohun  CfiutUrjre.}  In 
whi.t  year  was  this,  and  in  what  district  were  you 
at  the  time? — I  waa  on  a  visit  to  Dacca;  1  don't 
remember  the  year  in  which  it  took  place. 

3981.  Mr.  FerqustonA  Can  vou  state  the  con- 
dition of  the  Furrced])orc  district  at  the  tune  that 
Mr.  Latonr  had  charge  of  it,  and  afterwards? 
— The  district  was  in  as  bad  a  condition  a*s  may  be 
well  supposed,  from  its  having  had  for  10  years 
before  a  succession  of  some  of  the  worst  magistrates 
in  Bengal,  who  permitted  the  lawlessness  of  Doodoo 
Mean  "to  come  to  a  head.  Mr.  Latour  made 
things  mm  h  worse  bv  indiscriminately  attacking  all 
Europeans.  There  was  universal  rejoicing  when 
he  left  the  district.  The  district  has  since  been 
very  quiet,  having  lately  had  good  magistrates. 

3^2.  I J.iboo  Chuiidrr  Afohun  Chattvrjee.~\  Was 
the  rejoicing  amongst  the  planters,  or  was  it 
among  any  other  class? — It  was  I  believe  uni- 
versal, and  i:i  the  part  of  none  more  thau  the 
ami  a. 

.';98.'>.  Pre.*itlrnt.\  Are  you  aware  that  Mr. 
l^ttour's  n  unc  is  mentioned  by  the  peasantry  of 
Noakholly  with  regard? — I  am  not  aware  of  it, 
but  I  know  that  he  nearly  ruined  Mr.  Courjon, 
agaic.st  whom  he  took  petitions  on  plain  paper. 
Mr.  Courjon  had  nothing  to  do  with  indigo;  he 
is  a  zemindar. 

3984.  Mr.  7VmimA".1  Can  you  speak  with  con- 
fidence as  to  what  was  the  public  opinion  of 
the  native  zemindars,  ryots  and  others,  with  re- 
spect to  Mr.  L.tt. mi's  administration  ? — I  cannot 
apeak  much  rdmut  that.  I  have  never  heard  him 
praised. 

398").  Was  not  there  a  considerable  improve- 
ment in  the  criminal  administration  in  the  Fur- 
reedpore district  during  Mr.  Latour's  incum- 
bency?—I  do  not  think  so. 

39S(5.  Baboo  C.  M.  Chatfrrjee.']  In  your  Mo- 
fussil  experience  did  you  ever  observe  any  law- 
lessness in  planters  and  other  Europeans'  conduct 
in  Furreedpore  and  the  neighbouring  districts? 
—  It  depends  upon  what  you  call  lawlessness. 
My  keeping  50  Inttinh  was  lawless.  My  beating 
n  tahid'/ir  for  disobeying  orders  is  lawless.  In  that 
way  I  myself  and  other  planters  have  been  guilty 
of  lawlessness.    We  have  also  sometimes  taken 

von  nt-fni, 

bave  I  seen  lawlessness  practised  for  a  bad  end, 
I  must  say  that  1  have  seen  very  little  of  it,  on 
the  part  of  cither  European  or  native  zemindars 
or  planters.  In  mv  management  of  the  estates  of 
Baboo  Dwarkanath  Tagorc,  I  was  guilty  of  great 
lawlessness  in  taking  possession  of  a  village  which 
had  been  decreed  to  him  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  which  the  mofussil  courts  refused  to  give  me 
anv  assistance  in  taking  possession  of.  It  is  also 
'72—1. 


a  well  known  fact  that  it  is  useless  to  ask  the 
civil  courts  to  give  you  possession  of  property 
they  decree  to  you,  unless  you  send  a  guard  of 
lattinls  with  the  Amin  who  goes  out,  when  it  may 
be  necessary,  even  in  the  execution  of  a  decree 
of  civil  court  s  to  t  n  u  out  by  force  the  old  pos- 
sessors;  but  I  don't  call  that  lawlessness. 

3987.  A\  ill  you  state  whether,  in  all  your  expe- 
rience, you  have  kuown  of  any  cases  of  kidnap- 
ping, burning  and  plundering  of  houses,  &c.  by 
planters  and  others? — I  have  heard  of  cages  ot 
kidnapping,  but  have  had  no  personal  experience 
in  such  things ;  but  I  beg  here  to  state  that  there 
is  no  form  of  uccusation  that  can  be  more  easily 
brought  against  a  mofussil  resident  than  that  of 
ffoom  or  kidnapping,  and  none  which  gives  him 
more  {rouble.  His  enemy  pays  one  of  his  own 
servants  to  keep  <  ut  of  the  way,  aud  until  he  is  pro- 
duced, the  other  party  is  subjected  to  inccssaut  an- 
noyance on  the  part  of  the  magistrate  and  the  police. 
It  is  therefore  a  very  favourite  accusation.  With 
regard  to  burning  and  plundering  houses,  I  have 
no  experience  whatever. 

39S8.  Mr.  Trmple.]  Within  your  knowledge 
and  experience  are  ryots  ever  confined  is 
godowns? — I  once  shut  up  a  ryot  for  a  night 
myself.  I  found  a  ryot  confined  in  my  godown 
once,  aud  discovered  that  he  was  a  debtor  of  my 
burkundazrs,  who  had  shut  him  up  to  recover  his 
dues. 

39K'j.  On  the  whole,  do  you  believe  that  kid- 
napping, confining  in  godowus,  and  burning  of 
houses  is  rare  or  frequent? — I  believe  it  to  be 
very  rare  indeed,  and  to  be  becoming  more  so 
every  day. 

3990.  Have  you  in  any  district  been  par- 
ticularly troubled  by  the  police,  and  can  you 
mention  any  notable  instance  within  your  know- 
ledge of  misconduct  on  their  part  ?— I  never  was  in 
any  district  where  the  police  were  not  the  greatest 
curse  in  it.  I  never  had  an  Act  IV.  case,  or  any 
investigation  in  the  Mofussii  conducted  by  them, 
for  which  1  ha  1  not  to  pay  very  largely.  I  will 
give  an  instance  cf  what  caused  me  to  determine 
never  to  refuse  a  poliremun  a  bribe.  1  once  applied 
to  the  Thannah  for  a  help  to  enable  my  ryots  to  cut 
some  rice.  Man  came,  but  on  proceeding  to  the 
spot  it  turned  out  that  there  was  no  need  for  him, 
as  no  one  opposed  the  peaceable  cutting  of  the 
rice.  On  his  return  he  called  at  my  cutchrrry, 
and  asked  mc  in  person  to  give  him  a  present  of 
five  rupees.  I  refused,  whereupon  he  went  to 
the  Thannah  and  gave  in  a  rei>ort,  stating  that  on 
going  to  the  ground  he  fouad  that  instead  of  my  re- 
quiring protcctioa  I  was  committing  great  oppres- 
sion, and  had  then  12  barkundazi-M  armed  with 
tnuskcte  and  bayonets ;  that  on  seeing  him  they 
ran  away,  and  he  was  unable  to  catch  any  oV 
them,  but  they  had  dropped  some  of  their  powder 
and  ball,  which  he  presented  to  the  darogah  with 
his  report.  The  darogah  sent  to  me,  aud  said 
that  it  he  got  50  rupees  he  would  not  send  in  the 
btirhiindazex  report ;  as  if  the  report  had  gone  in  I 
should  have  been  summoned  to  attend  on  the  magis- 
trate 70  miles  distant,  and  the  whole  of  thecollec- 
tfotts  of  iib4*tit  4O,000  wipees  wvwtd  have  been 
put  a  stop  to,  aud  probably  lost  for  ever.  I  paid 
the  50  rupees,  and  resolved  never  to  refuse  to  pay 
a  bribe  again.  Damgahs  generally  send  in 
prepared  two  report*  in  cases  of  Act  IV.  of 
1840,  one  of  which  they  send  in  accordingly  as 
they  are  paid.  Such  reports  have  been  sent  to 
mc  for  my  approval. 

3991.  Can  you  recall  within  your  recollection 
many  such  cases  a<  those  above  mentioned  ?— At 

M  M  2  least 


A.  For  beg, 

3  August 

i860. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE 


to  pay  rather  more  highly  to  this  man 
!  darogah  would  have  probably  taken  him- 


A.  Forbm,    least  a  dozen  dispossession  cases.    Of  the  other 
Esq.       many,  in  all  of  which  the  police  take  bribes. 

  3992.  Have  you  ever  known  a  darogah  or 

3  August     policeman  free  from  this  vice  ? — I  knew  one 
i860.      Mahomed  an  darogah  who  spent  the  whole  day  in 

prayer  and  would  take  no  bribes,  but  as  he  left 

the  whole  of  the  business  to  a  Bcngalic  mohurrir, 

we  had 

than  the  1 

self. 

3993.  In  reference  to  the  police  being  a  curse 
of  the  district,  do  you  speak  of  petty  corruption, 
or  are  they  guilty  of  gross  violence  and  oppres- 
sion?— It  depends  upon  the  wealth  of  the  party 
how  much  they  will  take.  Torture  is  of  daily 
use  in  thanuahs,  and  I  have  known  of  many  cases 
of  gross  violence  and  oppression. 

3994.  Cim  you  state  briefly  how  this  state  of 
things  is  to  be  reformed? — A  great  increase  of 
superior  European  agency,  and  the  separation  of 
the  police  and  judicial  functions  of  the  magistrate. 

3995.  Mr.  Sale.']  Do  you  wish  us  to  under- 
stand that  in  the  only  case  in  which  you  have  had 
experience  of  ri/otti  cultivation,  the  ryots  gene- 
rally applied  to  you  for  advances,  and  as  generally 
sought  to  evade  the  fulfilment  of  their  contracts  ? 
— The  ryots  general  I  v  applied  willingly  for  ad- 
vances. They  would,  I  am  certain,  have  all 
evaded  their  contract*  had  they  not  known  that 
wc  were  exercising  supervision  over  them. 

3996.  How  do  you  reconcile  this  with  your 
high  opinion  of  the  Bengali  character  as  expressed 
in  a  previous  answer  ? — I  speak  of  the  ryots  as 
comparing  them  with  the  same  class  at  home,  who 
I  have  no  doubt  would,  if  they  received  money 
at  Christmas,  evade  if  possible  doing  what  they 
had  received  that  money  for,  at  Midsummer  next. 

3997.  Baboo  C.  M.  Chntterjrr.]  In  the  editorial 
of  the  f/itrktiru  of  the  16th  of  Mav,  under  the 
heading  of  the  Indigo  Commission,  i  believe  you 
would  refer  to  the  late  Dwarkanauth  Tagore, 
amongst  other  zemindars,  as  having  extorted 
money  from  European  planters ;  will  you  be 
pleased  to  state  the  particulars  of  the  extortion 
to  which  you  allude? — The  word  extort  is  pro- 
bably not  so  good  as  that  of  wrest,  which  is  used 
in  a  former  part  of  the  article.  I  have  already 
mentioned  one  case  in  which  Bal>oo  Dwarkanauth 
Tagore  took  3,00l)  rupees  a  year  more  for  the 
lease  of  a  village  thau  was  collected.  There  were 
several  other  bargalus  made  with  planters  by 
Baboo  Dwarkanauth  Tagore,  the  particulars  of 
which  I  cannot  give,  but  it  was  generally  re- 
marked by  planters  who  had  to  deal  with'  him 
that  he  made  very  hard  bargains.  My  meaning 
was,  that  the  3,000  rupees  extra  might  have  been 
paid  to  the  ryot  as  part  price  of  the  plant,  and 


not  have  gone  into  the  Baboo's  pocket  as  ze- 
mindar. 

3998.  What  made  the  Hizlabut  concern  take 
the  lease  of  villages  for  10,000  rupees,  the  jumma 
of  which  you  stated  was  7,000,  and  was  it  not 
profitable  to  that  concern  to  pay  that  10,000  rujiee* 
for  those  villages,  and  have  they  not  renewed  the 
lease  from  time  to  time  at  the  same  rate  ? — The 
cause  of  the  Hizlabut  concern  taking  that  lease 
was  that  if  they  had  not  done  so,  the  Baboo  would 
have  exercised  the  illegal  power  of  forbidding 
the  boatmen  and  carters  by  which  that  village  i* 
chiefly  inhabited  from  contracting  with  the 
factory,  and  would  in  fact  have  shut  up  the  Sudder 
factory  of  Hizlabut. 

3999.  When  the  first  lease  was  taken  by  the 
Hizlabut  concern  did  they  not  take  it  willingly, 
or  was  any  compulsion  used  by  the  zemindar? — 1 
don't  remember  when  the  first  lease  wti~>  taken, 
but  if  the  factory  had  not  secured  the  z.mindary 
right,  they  would  have  had  no  boats  or  cart*. 

•1000.  Mr.  Temple]  Cau  you  state  your  opinion 
as  to  what  terms  should  be  offered  in  future  by 
the  planters  to  the  ryots? — I  beg  to  record  niv 
opinion  that  this  is  a  question  which  must  be  left 
to  be  settled  by  the  planter  and  the  ryot-  them- 
selves. Any  interference  on  the  part  of  (fovera- 
ment  can  only  complicate  the  question,  and 
should  be  confined  to  providing  good  magistrates, 
good  judges aud  good  police,  who  shall  see  justice 
done  to  all,  and  leave  no  room  for  oppression  on 
the  one  part,  or  fraud  in  the  other. 

4001.  Can  vou  state  whether  zemiudars  offer 
opposition  to  indigo  planters,  direct  or  indirect, 
or  whether  they  are  averse  to  Europeans  acquiring 
land? — When  jmwerful  enough,  thoy  invariably 
offer  opjM>sitiou  in  100  ways  until  they  are  either 
conquered,  or  get  the  salami  they  wish  for.  I 
believe  also  that  they  arc  in  general  opp»sed  to 
the  settlement  of  Europeans  in  Bengal,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  being,  where  Europeans  are 
settled,  unable  to  use  the  ryot  as  their  own. 

4002.  Do  you  think  that  any  opposition  of  this 
kind  would  have  been  conciliated  if  they  had 
been  appointed  honorary  magistrates?  —  My 
opinion  is,  as  1  stated  before,  that  the  rich  uative 
has  no  object  of  ambition.  And  that  would  be  a 
vcrv  pro|>cr  way  of  initiating  him  in  the  duty 
and  privilege  of*  self-government.  It  would  be 
conferring  on  him  nothing  new,  for  he  already 
exercises  the  power. 

4003.  Did  you  as  an  indigo  planter  receive  due 
support  from  the  magistrate,  or  have  you  any- 
thing to  complain  of  against  them?— Generally 
speaking,  I  have  nothing  to  complain. 

[Commission  adjourned,  0A0  r.  M. 
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l'HESEXT  : 

W.  S.  Seton-Kahk,  Esq.,  c.  President. 
Members :— W.  F.  Ferguson,  Esq. ;  Rev.  J.  Sale ;  Baboo  Chunder  Mohun  Chatlerjee. 


Charlks  Chapman,  Esq.,  i.  s.,  Collector  of  Customs,  Calcutta,  called  in; 

and  Examined  on  oath. 


4004.  President.]  Will  you  describe  to  the 
Commission,  as  fully  as  |>ossible,  the  system  of 
advances  in  the  sail  agencies  of  which  you  have 
had  charge?— I  had  charge  of  llidgeli  from  Fe- 
bruary 1852  to  August  1853,  and  of  Chittagong 
from  September  1853  to  September  1857.  When 
the  Government  allot  the  quantity  of  salt  to  be 
made  in  such  agency,  the  salt  agent  directs  so 
much  to  be  manufactured  in  each  on  run//.  To- 
wards the  middle  or  latter  end  of  November,  the 
molunghi*  are  brought  before  the  salt  agent  or 
deputy  salt  agent,  and  receive  the  first  advance. 
Thin  Is  generally  about  five  annas  in  the  rupee 
on  the  quantity  they  engage  to  manufacture. 
The  manufacture  commences  in  December,  and 
a  second  advance  is  generally  given  in  February 
or  the  early  part  of  March.  The  date  of  advance 
in  the  different  aiming*  is  fixed  by  the  agent, 
and  a  further  advance  is  fixed  to  each  molunghi, 
and  acknowledged  before  the  agent  or  his  deputy. 
This  advance  is  regulated  according  to  the  quan- 
tity of  salt  actually  manufactured  by  each  mo- 
lunghi. In  a  similar  manner,  two  or  more  ad- 
vances are  given  during  the  manufacturing  season. 
Each  advance  id  regulated  in  a  similar  way  to 
that  before  described.  For  the  payment  of  each 
advance  the  gomashta  or  head  officer  of  each 
aurung  prepares  a  statement  explaining  the 
quantity  of  salt  manufactured,  the  amount  of 
advance  given,  and  the  balance  estimated  to  be 
due  to  the  molunghi*.  This  money  is  not  paid  by 
the  gomashta  or  the  aurung  officers  themselves, 
but  by  the  poddar  of  the  agency  treasury  in  the 
presence  of  the  agent,  sitting  a  few  yards  from 
him.  The  poddar  is  an  under  officer  of  the  trea- 
surer appointed  by  him.  At  the  end  of  the  season, 
when  the  salt  is  all  weighed  into  the  store,  the 
account  of  each  molunghi  is  made  up  separately, 
and  on  a  fixed  day  the  molunghi*  come  into  the 
Sudder  office  and  receive  whatever  fazil  may  be 
due  to  them  in  the  presence  of  the  agent.  Some 
.received  a  good  deal  and  others  nothing;  it  en- 
tirely depended  upon  the  amount  of  their  manu- 
facture. In  Hidgeli  the  balances  were  very 
email.  In  Hidgeli  the  molunghi*  generally  be- 
long to  the  villages  in  each  aurung,  and  each 
molunghi  considers  his  khallari  or  fire-place  as  his 
own  hereditary  property,  and  is  very  unwilling 
to  give  it  up.  In  Chittagong,  the  order  of  the 
advances  is  much  the  same  as  in  Hidgeli ;  but 
of  late  years  the  majority  of  the  molunghi*  were 
non-residents,  of  the  districts;  the  majority  came 
from  Noakally,  and  part  of  Tipperah,  and  some 
even  from  100  miles  from  the  agencv.  In  Chitta- 
gong it  is  made  with  each  man  who  has  a  fire- 
place for  400  maunds.  In  September  or  October 
a  first  advance  of  four  or  six  anna*  on  the  value 
of  the  contract  quantity  is  given  to  the  molunghi*. 
In  November  a  further  advance  of  six  or  four 
annas,  is  given ;  then  before  the  commencement  of 
the  manufacture,  10  to  12  annaa  or  three  rupees 
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four  annas  for  the  value  of  the  contract  quantity 
arc  actually  paid  in  cash  before  a  single  chittack 
is  manufactured.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  the 
molunghi*  have  to  pay  the  coolies  in  advanc  e  the 
full  amount  of  their  pay  for  four  mouths,  less 
one  rupee,  besides  having  to  make  arrangements 
for  pots,  &c.  The  manufacture  commences  about 
the  end  of  December  and  lasts  until  the  8th  or 
9th  of  April.  Every  spring  tide  a  further  ad- 
vance is  made  of  two  annas,  sometimes  three 
annas  later  in  the  season,  because  then  the  boats 
come  to  enable  the  molunghi*  to  purchase  fuel. 
At  the  end  of  the  manufacturing  season  the  mo- 
lunghi* arc  paid  before  they  leave  on  the  esti- 
mated out-turn,  calculating  each  fara  or  wooden 
measure  to  contain  38  seers  of  salt.  After  the 
salt  has  been  weighed  in  the  golah*,  a  final  settle- 
meut  is  made  with  the  molunghi*.  The  advances 
are  invariably  paid  in  my  own  presence,  excepting 
one  or  two  during  the  manufacturing  season. 
The  balances  were  greater  in  Chittagong  than  in 
Hidgeli.  These,  if  caused  by  unforeseen  circum- 
stances, were  generally  remitted.  I  remember 
one  season  procuring  a  remission  of  21,000. 

4005.  What  means  are  taken  to  gee  that  mo- 
lunghi* worked  out  the  amount  of  one  advance 
before  others  were  made:  did  the  agent  or 
deputy  agent  visit  the  aurung*  in  person  ? — Each 
molunghi*  had  a  hath-chitti'  on  his  golah.  The 
daily  amount  of  salt  measured  was  entered  in 
this  hath-chitti.  This  hath-chitti  or  the  counter- 
part waa  inspected  by  me  or  my  deputy  agent 
before  making  further  advances.  '.  .  could  not 
possibly  inspect  the  entire  file  of  fire-places.  My 
assistant  waa  out  every  day,  and  I  visited  it  as 
many  times  as  I  could.  During  the  manufacture 
the  advances  were  all  paid  at  the  aurung*  ;  I  think 
there  were  five  in  Hidgclec,  but  waa  afterwards 
increased ;  Chittagong  had  two,  and  afterwards 
three. 

4006.  What  was  the  form  of  contract  with  the 
molunghi*,  and  were  they  limited  to  any  particu- 
lar amount  of  salt  ? — There  waa  a  regular  form 
of  contract,  agreement  and  security  bond.  There 
is  no  restriction  in  regard  to  the  quantity  manu- 
factured by  each  molunghi.  In  fact  I  used  to 
manage  them  by  giving  rewards,  and  by  praising 
them,  to  make  as  much  salt  as  they  possibly  could. 
A  good  molunghi  would  manufacture  from  1,300 
to  1,400  maunds  in  one  fire-place.  My  average 
manufacture  in  Chittagong  waa  800  maunds  in 
both  southern  aurung*.  We  did  not  give  ad- 
vances on  1,000  maunds,  because  that  scale 
would  be  likely  to  lead  to  careleeanesa  or  extra- 
vagance. 

4007.  Are  the  molunghi*  generally  hereditary 
men,  or  do  you  have  frequent  applications  from 
fresh  men  to  be  permitted  to  engage  in  salt? — 
We  have  the  same  men  aa  near  aa  possible  every 
year,  who  have  manufactured  for  years.  We  are 
rather  chary  of  admitting  unknown  men.  Such 
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C.  Chapman,  men,  when  admitted,  generally  learn  their  work 
under  other*  until  they  rise  to  the  dignity  of  a 
™  head  moluttghi.    A  set  of  molunghis  will  contract 

*  ftf?USt     f°r  2"  nr  ^  fire-places,  their  shares  being  clearly 
1  defined  in  each  portion.    They  enter  into  a  joint 

agreement. 

4008.  Do  you  ever  refuse  to  allow  molunghis 
to  continue  manufacturing  on  account  of  past 
carelessness,  and  is  that  felt  by  them  as  a  deep 
privation? — Yes, most  certainly,  I  have  deprived 
a  good  many  of  their  license,  when  they  cither 
run  into  default  or  ruin,  bo  badlv  as  to  be  of  no 
use  having  them.  Sometimes  they  como  back 
after  two  or  three  yearn'  cessation :  but  unless 
they  come  under  a  good  security,  I  did  not  take 
them  back. 

4009.  Mr.  Fergusson.]  Has  there  been  any 
increase  in  the  remuneration  of  the  molunghis 
during  the  last  three  or  four  yeans? — I  was  sent 
down  in  1853  to  Chittagong  to  re-establish  the 
agency  on  a  reduced  price  of  one  anna,  ?.  e.  from 
eight  annas  to  seven  annas  a  inaund.  The  manu- 
facture of  the  agency  had  been  in  abeyance  for  a 
year.  This  reduced  price  continued  for  two  years. 
The  saving  in  the  outlay  would  be  30,000  rupees  on 
four  lacs  and  80,000  maunds.  In  consequence  of 
the  great  demand  of  labour  in  Arracan  the  price 
was  gradually  raised  from  seven  to  ten  and  a  half 
in  the  southern  aurung,  and  twelve  in  the 
northern,  which  I  believe  it  was  during  the  past 
season. 

4010.  HahnoChunder  MohutiCkatlrrjee.']  Do  the 
amla  of  the  agency  and  the  molunghis  get  an  al- 
lowance of  salt  to  eat? — The  amla  in  Hidgelcc 
used  to  get  what  they  call  a  compensation. 

401 1.  Is  it  not  the  case  that,  after  the  season  is 
over,  the  hhallaris  arc  knocked  down  by  order  of 
the  agent  to  prevent  illicit  manufacture  ?— Tn 
Hidgeti,  when  the  salt  agent  thought  that  the 
manufacture  was  getting  slack,  either  from  the 
too  great  flooding  of  the  churs  or  from  heavy 
rain,  a  day  was  fixed,  and  on  that  date  the  manu- 
facture in  the  entire  agency  ceased,  and  the  fire- 
places were  broken  up.  ('You  will  find  a  full 
description  of  the  manufacture  of  salt  in  the 
number  of  the  Government  selections  on  salt 
manufacture  at  Tumlook  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Hamilton.) 

4012.  Mr.  Ferguson.]  Do  not  the  molunuhis 
sometimes  complain  of  being  long  detained  from 
the  rit-e  cultivation  to  continue  the  manufacture 
of  salt  to  ix  late  period  in  the  season? — I  don't 
recolU t  a  complaint  being  made  to  me  of  that 
kind.  In  fact,  in  Ilidgeli,  I  do  not  think  the 
early  rice  is  sown.  In  Chittagong  the  coolies  all 
wish  to  be  home  by  the  month  of  April.  Some 
of  them  have  80  to  100  miles  to  travel.  After 
the  first  heavy  fall  of  rain  in  the  end  of  March 
or  beginning  of  April,  they  make  off,  and  we 
never  attempt  to  stop  them.  After  heavv  raiu 
the  manufacture  goes  on  very  slowly,  or  it  mav 
be  tliat  the  molunghis  live  at  a  distance,  and  it 
may  !»e  t!\at  they  arc  anxious  to  cultivate  their 
rice.  In  Chittagong  the  molunghis  work  on  till 
the  20th  of  April. 

4013.  Would  not  the  lauds  which  are  reserved 
for  fuel  in  Ilidgeli  and  Tumlook  be  available  for 
Old t nation  for  rice  and  other  crops? — There  is 
no  doubt  that  some  of  the  lands  here  and  there 
might  after  a  considerable  outlay  be  brought  into 


cultivation,  but  I  should  be  rather  sorry  to  try  it 
as  a  speculation,  because  it  is  so  much  impreg- 
nated with  salt  and  intersected  with  khals,  and. 
hesides,  the  embankment  which  a  speculator 
would  have  to  make  would  be  very  much  ex- 
posed, whereas  the  Government  embankment  is 
inside  the  fuel  and  salt  lands,  and  they  serve  a*  a 
protection  to  the  lands. 

4014.  Do  you  consider  the  manufacture  of  salt 
by  the  molunghis  perfectly  voluntary? — Most 
certainly  so ;  I  am  iwsitive  that  no  salt  agent 
would  for  the  sake  of  the  agency  attempt  to  force 
a  molunghi  to  manufacture,  but  their  principal  in- 
ducement" is  that  during  the  period  of  the  manu- 
facture of  salt,  they  have  no  cultivation  of  their 
own  to  look  after.  From  December  to  May  in 
Ilidgeli,  and  from  January  till  April  in  Chitta- 
gong, they  have  no  employment  of  any  kind. 

4015.  President.']  W  hat  means  are  taken  to 
prevent  extortion  l>y  the  amla  and  exaction?— 
The  amount  paid  to  the  molunghis  depends  upon 
the  strict  or  lax  supervision  of  the  agent  or  hi? 
assistant.  As  customary  in  the  country  they 
don't  object  to  pay  a  dusturi  so  long  as  it  is  mode- 
rate ;  and  however  vigilant  a  salt  agent  may  he, 
it  is  impossible  to  put  a  total  stop  to  such  pay- 
ments, tnc  same  as  it  would  be  in  any  other  office 
in  India.  I  do  not  think  that  there  were  anj 
cases  of  gross  extortion,  except  one,  in  which  the 
gomashta  was  dismissed  after  a  careful  investi- 
gation. 

4016.  Do  you  think  that  the  salaries  of  the 
gomashtas,  addadars  and  others  are  adequate  to 
prevent  corruption  ? — I  consider  the  salaries  very 
inadequate,  but  at  the  same  time  I  doubt  very 
much  whether  double  the  amount  of  pay  would 
prevent  the  molunghis  from  offering  and  the  amla 
from  receiving. 

4017.  Baboo  Chunder  Mohun  Chatterjee.]  Are 
you  aware  that  store  darogahs  generally  take 
excess  in  weight  from  manufacturing  darogahs, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  delivery  to  the  merchants 
the  former  manage  to  sell  the  excess  on  their  own 
account;  in  this  transaction  are  not  the  molnughit 
the  suftercrs? — Store  darogahs  arc  allowed  a 
fixed  rate  for  wastage  of  salt,  and  consequently 
I  have  no  doubt  that  they  take  full  weight  into 
their  galahs,  and,  when  possible,  a  little  ex^c-'j. 
But  in  regard  to  their  selling  to  merchant*.  1 
know  nothing  about  it. 

4018.  Are  you  not  aware  that  sometimes  mer- 
chant-' boats  are  seized  by  station  darogahs  fbr 
excess? — They  have  been  seized,  but  generally 
speaking  the  excess  has  been  very  trifling.  There 
is  an  allowance  for  excess  and  for  wastage,  and  on 
account  of  the  moisture  absorbed  from  the  atmo- 
sphere, salt  never  weighs  the  same. 

401U.  Mr.  Sale.~\  Have  you  ever  had  occasion 
to  sue  the  molunghis  for  breach  of  contracts? — 
Xover,  in  anv  one  case  ;  but  the  gomashta  being 
rcsjMinsible  to  Government  for  any  balance*  due 
bv  the  molunahis,  the  gomashta  occasionally 
obtains  the  salt  agent's  permission  to  proceed 
against  the  molunghis  for  the  recovery  of  the 
balance,  in  the  same  way  as  any  zemindar  would 
proceed  against  a  ryot  We  verv  rarely  proceed 
to  extremity.  Generally  speaking,  when  there 
is  a  balance'due,  they  manr.ge  to  pay  it  off. 
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Kiilmigur — continued. 

M.  TweedieJEao.,  Lok- 

AU    kinds  of 
leased  laadi. 

Ue-ihkn  to 

^edacak 

No. 

Beegaha. 
Ryotti  8.000 
Nij   -  2,000 

Yea,  the 
term  va- 
riaa. 

8  to  10  an- 
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Can  t  any. 

1 

J.  Forlong,  Eeq.,  N'tt- 
cbindipore  Concern. 
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Yea, 

To  a  limited 

Yea,  to  a 

Deegaha. 
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From  6  annaa 
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!wOj;ali,  inclml- 
ing  carting 
and  rtamped 
paper. 

1 1      bar  tie. 

Talook*     •  5 
Putni  talnok*  87 
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extent, 
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tent. 

• 
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•tatnp  pa- 
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year*. 
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8  manna* 
ptr    l,i  UO 
bun  '  L-« 

H.^Sbbal^E*?,  Non- 
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l^i  1 1  ,ii  *-*1aabV  1  "J 
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W-IUM    -  1 J 
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bundle*. 
1.000  bur.- 

^  «^ 
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Yea,  yearly. 

13  IDMS 
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die*  wciili 
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rupee. 
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Can't  my. 

6  ta  8  tma- 
die.  per  bnt 

g«h  ;  $  tot 
manuJ.  per 
l.ooo  bt*. 

12     bondlf*  1 
per  rup*e ;  5 

Tow  b£ 
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dWeprr  ace-  1 
gab,  7  to  1 3  • 
mauodt  prr  ' 
l.(M>U  bao- 
dJ*«. 

1 

1 

Total  40,24* 
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19. 
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5  to  6  Men 

&  bundle*. 

By^t3-fc*t 

Wo. 

About  3  Ra. 

8  annaa  per 

l.(vHh;  126 
plougha,oOO 
bollock*. 

About  |.9th. 

Yea. 

Nc 

18  cubit. 
inehel1* 

wcr* 

3  anna,  per 

4  and  6. 

By  a  6-foot 
3-inch  chain. 

Rarely. 

No. 

S  rupees. 

lnUakal-SOth, 
in  be-ilika 
l-40th. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Ricv  And  *>tlicr 

95jquare 

6   pine  per 
K*r  ;  5  «r«T» 

Flee. 

By  a  G-fuot 
chain. 

Nerer. 

,. 

4-8  to  5  rnpeeau 

About  1-lOth 

Ye*. 

Ye*. 

Yes,  rice. 

100  cubit* 
•quart, 

Spicaa  *eer 
md  J  Io  S 
•eera  per 

Eight. 

By  a  7-foot 

Na, 

No. 

Coat  not  ita- 
ted ;  60 
plough*, 
with  4  hil- 
lock* to  the 
plough. 

No  dear  an- 
aiuw  cr. 

Yea. 

Ye*. 

Ye*,  oata, 
rape  and 

muattrd 

120  culHt* 
of  16 
iochc*. 

2  annaa  per 
eeer ;  5  v.-ers 

Eight 

By  a  6-foot 
chain. 

New. 

No. 

3  rupee*  to 
3  rupee*. 

No  clear  an- 
awer. 

Ye*. 

Ye*. 

No. 

Fiom  135 
to  240 
•quare 
teat. 

5pioa*eer; 
U  weratotbe 

Eight. 

By  a  6-foot 
chain. 

No. 

No. 

5  rupee*. 

1  to  12  bee- 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea,  opium. 

180  feet 
aqaare. 

2  annaa  per 

•our ;  S  j  to 
3  «rer»  per 

Eight. 

By  a  7-foot 

chain. 

No. 

No. 

No  reply. 

No  aoch  cul- 
tiraliou. 

Y<-«,  iiadiapeti- 

Yea. 

Ye«,  oata. 

140  fret 
•qunre. 

S  anna*  per 
•ear ;  2} 
aaer  per  be* 
gab. 

Eight. 

By  a  7-foot 
chain. 

Rarely. 

No. 

12  annaa  6 
pie  per  bee- 
gab ;  22 

plmich*.  30<1 

80  beegaha  in 
each  Til- 
lage. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Ye*. 

140  feet 

IfJUSTI.. 

The  market 

price. 

6  bundle*. 

By  a  6-foot 

Y«,  about  lb 
to  11  a  year. 

No. 

No  nij. 

About  8  per 

Yea. 

-1 

Yea. 

Ye*. 

Nouvwer. 

72-I.  0  0 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  REPORT  OF 


Appendix,  No.  2. 


STATEMENT  showing  the  Number  of  Europeans  who  are  recorded  ae  Sudder  Proprietors,  and  who 

hold  Lands  in  Putni. 


DISTRICTS. 


Behar  - 
Rhagulporc 
llogra  - 
liurdwin 

Cbiltagoog 


Co  tuck 


Hooghly 


Jidda  • 

Midnapore 


Noakolly 
Nudea  - 

Patnn  - 

PooTW  - 

Puboa  - 


Number  of 
European! 
recorded  a* 

Sudder 
Proprietor*. 


■1 
4 


] 

37 
3 
6 


27 
9 


3 

3 


5 


Sbahabad 

Sylhet  • 
Tippcrah 


29 
13 

! 

9 
14 


Number  of 
Estate*  of 
European 
Sudder 

Proprietor*. 


23 


2 
4 


30 
16 
9 


Aggregate 
Jumm 


It*,  a.  p. 
42,092  12  4} 


2S  5  - 
4.466   S  II 


6,93s    6  I 

41,843    7  111 

2  7j 

3  8 


4,792 
36,44* 


4  4 


not 


26 

3 


8 
10 
9 


23 
77 


18.521  2  II) 
6,891    1  54, 


25,636    1  Sj 


1.145    3  1 
21,640    4  3 
1,444  2 


Total.    -  - 


II 
33 


243 


65 
7 

21 

69 


8 
13 


13 

17 

23 


70,4.16    8  - 


67,144  12  6) 

14,458  15  9 

4,446    -  7 

5,96,259    8  6£ 

31,768  16  - 


14,904  10  64} 
»H9    5  6| 


36,077    6  - 

12,879  I  7 
7,568    5  9 


Number  of 


2 
1 


3 


4 

13 

3 
1 


Number  of 
Putni* 
held  by 
Earopeani. 


2 
3 


3 
21 


Aggregate 
Sudder  Jumm 


Jti.  a.  p. 
not  known. 

6,577  13  II 
4  3 


237 

4 

34 

7 
1 


11 

none 
oone 
12 
3 


21 

74 

3 


1,653  3  5| 
ntit  known. 


26,227    6  11 J 


6  4J 


63,490    -  1 

16.929  8  6 
60,566    1  1} 


1.14,394    8  - 


2,26,694    6  7 


56.293    7  I 


667        10,34,509    6  2 


10,074    4  - 


1,042    6  0 


6,79,892  10  -i 


REMARKS. 


Of  the  be 

two  European  firm*  ut 
a*  cuch,  but  the  other 
known  to  be  proprietor*. 


The  holding*  ire  an  virion*  tca*m, 
and  consul  entirely  of  mail  hour 
and  garden  land*.  No  indigo  *r 
aOk  factoriei  in  the  < 


There  are,  besides  three  EaropwM 
holding  in  farm  from  Government, 
1 3  es  lite*  with  an  ag grrgi-r  puiirr 
jumma  of  ft*.  61,633.  2. 10}.; 
oca  reel j"  any  indigo,  hovmr,  i* 
grown  in  the  district,  the  ad 
bring  unauited  to  the  i 
of  the  plant, 

Thia  amount  i 
adder  jummaoi  the  etwWi 
by  Mr.  T 


Bat  there  are  nine  European*  «h" 
hold,  on  farming  leave*,  Restate*, 
the  HCTrr^atc  tuddrr  J *bum 

which  i*  Rt.  19,410.  5.  9. 
There  are,  brride*  pntnit,  *bnt  IS 
nun  let  out  to  Euiopeaa*  titter 

byr 


Inclusive  of  three 


It  t*  believed  that  Messr*.  Watson  ,t 
Co.  have  aheorbed,  by  me***  of 
pu  rebate  or  transfer,  the  prspertj 
and  right*  of  every  ether  Eer*» 
pean  in  the  <" 


The  jmfwi  system  i»  not 


uf  the 


The  so-called  putnit  are  held  fro" 
Government  a*  yarat  for  *  tern 
rather  than  a»  dd/um,  altnoofh  the 
bolder*  enjoy  during  that  term  »» 
the  right*  of  bmi fifo f*l*>A*'- 

Neither  putni  nor  any  similar  wW* 
knuwn  in  this  di* lot. 
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tion,  and  in  the  remuneration  for  Labour,  in  the  Ycara  1855  and  1860, 


Mymen.ing. 


lata  of 

1055. 


Rate*  of 

I  £60. 


a. 
2 

5 


13  - 


Wage*  of  lab*. 
Hire  of  a  rail 
Hire  of  a  boa. 
Priet  of  come 
by  the  low* 
Rice  or  grain 
Gbee,  per  ma 
Mu»ur J,  per 


LinMcd,  per  t  _  _ 
Common  rega^  w| 

1  3 
S  - 


Sola  or  gram. 
Peat,  per  muu 
A  Mil  if  doll   _  "_ 

Fiah,  per  aeer  arjte  P. 

Bullock  tart,  «   ~  ~ 

Plough,  ioclu«!  ,0  _ 

Harrow        *   g  Z 

Kodali  or  in  at    g  _ 

Ba»  pot,  per   _  ' 
Ke»p  of  a  pail 
Price  of  a  P»ilt0"40" 
Price  nf  a  unit 


Ri.  a,  p. 

-  4  - 

-  ia  - 
so  -  - 

1  12  - 

l  -  - 

40    -  - 

10    -  - 


10  -  - 
3  pie  Ml. 


-  a  - 

t    0  - 


1 

1' 

16 


8  - 


1  8 

I  - 

1  - 

I  a 


Backergunge. 


Ratea  of 

1854. 


R:  a.  p. 
-    1  6 


Rata  of 

1860. 


Rt.  a.  p. 

-   2  6 


I  4 


16  - 


-  2  - 
1    4  - 


1  2 


-  13  6 

-  2  6 
6  to  8  A§. 

I    4  - 


40  to  80 
10  to  20 


i 


Gya. 


10 
10 


1  14  - 


26  to  27 


-  6  4 
1    4  - 


1  10  - 
SO  p.  ct.  more 


13  6 
2  6 
10  - 


20 
20 


24-PcrgunnalM. 


Rate*  of 
1854. 


ft*,  a.  p. 

-  2  - 

-  10  - 


1  6tol  12 

-   8  - 

20    -  - 

10    -  - 


-  2 
I  14 


1  1 

2  6 


-  12  - 

—  2  — 

8  to  9 
-  12  (o  1 


-  14  to  1 
-  14  - 

3  8  — 
12  »o  30 

4  to  25 


Rate*  of 

1860. 


Rm.  a.  p. 
-  3  - 
I    .  - 


2  2  to  2  8 

I  I  to  1  8 
28  to  36 

II  -  - 


doable  price 

-  a  - 

3  2- 


1  14  - 
6    -  - 


I  - 
-  3 


12    -  - 
1  12  to  I  14 


1  8  - 
1  to  1  2 
7  8- 
20  to  40 

6  to  40 


Tirhoot 


Santiporo, 
in  Nuddea. 


Rata  of 

1844. 


Ri.  a.  p. 

-    1  6 

_    4  . 

30    -  - 


1     1  - 

-  10  - 

17    8  - 

7    -  - 


Ratea  of 

I860. 


A*,  a.  p. 

-  2  6 

-  8  - 
44    -  - 


2  4 
1  6 

38  8 


Chagdah, 
in  Nuddea. 


Rata  of 
1854. 


ft*,  fl.  p 

-  2  - 

-  *  - 
25  -  - 


11    8   -     6    8   -  10 


1  2 


-  15 
1  - 

-  3 

7  - 
I  - 
1  - 

-  12 
1  - 
4  - 

14  - 
4  - 


10   -  - 

to    -  » 

-    1  3 

1  14  - 


1  12 
1  4 


4  - 


9  - 
I  12 
1  4 


1 

I 

6 
30 
6 


Midnapore. 


-  14  - 

-  10  - 
23  -  - 


Rate*  of 

1  Sf.0. 


Ai.  a.  p. 

-  3  - 

-  «  - 

33   -  - 


6  -  - 
-    -  3 


1  4  - 
1    -  - 


1  3 
1  - 

-  2 


8  - 
1  - 
1  - 

-  12 

-  15 

3  - 
16  - 

4  - 


2  4 

1  2 
40  - 


9  -  - 
-    -  9 


1  - 


2  8 
1  6 


1  14 
I  4 


3  - 


10 
1 


4 

1  4 

1  2 

1  2 

6  - 

30  - 

8  - 


Pubna. 


BtCfl  of 

1855. 


Rate*  of 
I860. 


Wage*  ol  laL 
Hire  of  a  carl 
Hire  of  a  - 
Price  of  - 

by  tbe  ]«.„ 
Rice  or  grain 
Ghee,  per  roar 
M utard,  per 
per  o 
Common  regaf 
Tobacco,  per^ 


Sola  or  gram, 
Peaa,  per  nuM 
A  nit  of  el-ill 
Fiah,  per  •erf 
Bullock  cart,  < 
Plough,  loclui 
Harrow 
Kodali  or  mat) 
lira  13  put,  pet 
Keep  of  a  pail 

Priee  of  a  p*i 
Pnceofa 


«.  p. 
1  to  2 
8  - 


8 
6 
1 

11 
6 
8 


lit. 


G4 


«.  p. 
to  2 
8  - 


1  14  - 

2  1  - 

22  a  - 

6    -  - 


-  a 

I  14 


1  14  - 

1    6  - 

-  I  6 
30   -  - 

-  13  - 

-  8  - 

-  8  - 
1    2  - 

a  -  - 

22    -  - 


Rata  of 
1845. 


Rata  of 
1860. 


lit. 


a.  p. 
I  3 
6  to  8 


1  5  4 

1  -  - 

II  -  - 

[  *  -  - 


8 


-  1  7 
1    5  4 


1  12  - 

-  -  8 
20   -  - 

1    _  - 

-  8  - 

-  8  - 
1  -  - 
1  II  - 

20    -  - 

3   -  - 


Rate,  of 


lii  a.  p.    Rs.  a.  p. 

—  a  -  I  —  i  — 

aa.  8  to  10     -  4  - 

20  -  - 


a  -  - 

1  5  4 

26  -  - 

10  -  - 


-  6 
2  8 


2  - 


2  4 

-  1 
25  - 

1  4 

-  12 

-  12 
1  3 

3  - 
30  - 

4  - 


1    4  - 

-  10  8 

11     8  - 

7    -  - 


-  -  3 

-  1  3 

1    7  - 


5  4 


i 

a 

2S 
4 


7  - 
4  - 

8  - 
1  - 


Ratea  of 


Aa.  a.  p. 

-  1  6 

-  4  - 


1  12  - 

1  -  - 

18  -  - 

10  -  - 

9  -  - 

-  -  4 

-  a  - 


Rates  of 

1655. 


R*.  0.  p. 
-    4  6 
5  to  8  aa. 


Rata  of 
1860. 


Rates  of 
1855. 


«.  p. 


Rm. 
6  to  7  aa. 
6  to  8  a*. 


-10—1  1  14  - 
-    8    -  1  10  - 

20  lo  25    i    25  to  32 


8   -  - 


12   -  - 


no  great  quantity  of  them 


1  12 


1  b  4 

2  -  - 


-    2  - 


2  4- 


I  8  - 

-  -  8 
1ft  -  - 

-  9  - 

-  6  - 

-  10  - 

1  6  - 

2  8- 
36  -  - 

4  


1  - 

-  2 
4  - 

-  2 
uo(  u*t4 


-   2  6 


2  8  lo  3 


1    -  - 

-  6  - 
6  to7 

-  3  - 
in  thu  district 


-  5  4 

-  15  - 
I    -  - 

10    -  - 

ft    -  - 


-  8  - 
I  2lo  1  4 

3  -  - 
20  -  - 
12   -  - 


Jli.  a.  p. 
-I  6  to-  2  - 
-  4  -  to-S  - 


Hate*  of 

I860. 


16 

25 

12 

1 

8 

2 

1 

15 

8 

21 

G 

5 

7 

1 

Rt.  a.  p. 
.36 
A  to  8  at. 


6  - 
-  8 
10  8 


-  1  - 
1    8  - 

DOl  cultivate  I. 


1    -  - 

1  -  - 

-  I  1J 
5  8- 

2  4- 

-  3  - 

-  10  - 

-  12  - 

3  4- 
19   -  - 

9   -  - 


-  I 
2  - 


12  - 
2  - 
1  3 


1 
4 

27 
13 


4  • 

14  - 


8  - 


Pp 
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Rice,  early  - 

Bier,  late  - 
Vetch™  ami 


pulae 


Oati  - 
Wheat 
Tobacco 

Sugar-cane 
Jute  ut  hewp 


and  Rai) 
Sola  at  gram 
Safflower 

Indigo  groera  fcr 


Mulberry  - 

Pottol,  koomra,  &c. 
Khira  or  cucumbers 
Flax  - 
Potatoes  - 


Jessor 


pef  j      Return  per  Beegab. 


16  aide. 

20  „ 
3  „ 


In 
Mam-v. 


A 

«i  * 

2i  8 
i  SO  to  5  nodi 


i     3  ?° 
'»      '     no  cultivation 
not  grown  . 

6  wda,      1  ° 

ft    .        3;  6 

5.  * 


6  .. 


3  „ 
4 

not 


Re.    «.  p. 

11  -  - 

12  -  - 

&  to  9  10  9 
4  12  - 


1  10  to  3 
'  6 

>'-DO, 


a  -  - 

14  -  - 

12  8  - 

10  -  - 


3  to  6 
12    8  - 


Hooghly. 


Return  per  Bcrgab. 


In 
M*un<l«. 


6* 


(  20  to  30 
)i  400  in  No. 

a  2,000  „ 

*      2  to  S 


Rice,  early  - 
Rice,  late  - 
Vetche*  and  pnlae 
Barley 
Oate  - 
Wlmt 
Tobacco 
Sugar-cane  - 
Jute  or  hemp 

Murtard  (S, 
and  Rai)  - 

Sola  or  gram 

SiffloWCT  - 


14  - 


40  to  70 
12  6 
10  - 
6  to  0 


200  in  No. 

2,400  „ 
2}  null. 

2o  „ 


In 

.Mooej-. 


Return  per  Beegab. 


In  In 
M&undi.  Money. 


Rt.a.p.  |Beee» 
1ft    8  3 


25  -  - 
12    -  - 

4    -  - 


10 

lo 
10 


G 

H  - 

lgtoSndi 

10  arreei 

3k  mda. 
10 

H 
16 


lis-? 


Patm 


u 

Maund« 


6  m<h. 
6  to  10 
6  to  8 

6  mda. 

8  .. 


16 


In 

,ney. 


Mulberry  - 
Pottal,  koeunra,  iic 


Kbira  or  cucumbera 

Flax  - 

Potatoes 


10 


90  .» 
io.ooot 

6  » 


9  10 
to  13 

'6  10 

to  6 

9 

2°  62  *S 

2 


Sontbal. 
Pergunnah. 


Return  per  Beegab. 


In 


•  12  8 
^o  6  8 


4  n 

12  20 

7 


12  20 
26 


4  20 
9 


In 

Money. 


lit.  :  p. 


Return  per  Beegaa. 


In 
Mrup<J*, 


In 
Mnnpv. 


Rt.  «.  p. 
8  10  - 

8  10  - 

2  8to3 

3  6- 

7  -  - 

8  -  - 
42   -  - 

37  -  - 
10   -  - 


3  2to6  4 
3    -  - 


26   -  - 


Rajshahye. 


8  to  11 

7  to  9 
5  to  6 


6  to  8 
10  to  12 

4  to  6 

3  to  3 

3  to  4 


lOtoU 

12  tel« 
I*  tell 


20  to  24 
M  to  JO 

14  10  to  23 

9  to  16 


|  p.bMgih./ 


Midnaiwre. 


Pubna. 


Return  per  Beejab. 


Return  per  Beegab. 


Return  per  Beegab. 


la 
Maond*. 


3    9-|    10  mda. 

16  10    -  /    10  „ 

StoO  „ 

6  ,. 

6  „ 

5  „ 

6  „ 
12J  t, 

2  „ 

3 

22    8    -  6 


17  8  - 

•  - 

31  4  - 

30  6  4 


In 

.Monty. 


i 


la 


Rt.  a.  p. 

6  -  - 
4  -  - 
3  to  4 
3  -  - 

3  -  - 

7  8- 
10  -  - 
26  —  — 

4  -  - 

4  to  6 

5  -  - 


6  mda. 
8  .. 


fluctuating 


2  to  3 


»ery  scarce 


4 

10 


6  -  - 
10    -  - 


B*.  a.  p. 

•  -  - 
I    -  - 


40  to  100 


4  to  6 


20  -  - 
10    -  - 


In 

lo 

Mamda, 

Money. 

Rt.  4.  /• 

6  mda. 
4  30  „ 
4  „ 
a 

6  -  - 
fi  12  6 
4  -  - 
4   -  - 

4  . 

6   3  - 

30  „ 
7  r 

63  12  - 
9  10  - 

ft 

b  12  - 

s 

4  2  - 

28  bundle. 

2S  -  - 

600  Bad*. 

7  IS  - 

600  , 
6  ■# 

5    G  - 

a  io  - 
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Appendix,  No.  5. 


STAT  MM  EM'  showing  the  Instances  in  which  Land  has  been  Sold  und.  r  Decrees  of  Coui  rs,  uMiin  the  I  .st 

Three  Years,  in  Six  Districts. 


i^VHU>UI II  •* IVU  VI 

Courts. 

Description  of 
Night  under  which 
the  Land  wai 
Held. 

Suddcr 

Amount 
Sold  for. 

45 

_ 

Jotejumma 

_ 

not  k 

iiowr 

- 

150 

_ 

20 

_ 

_ 

Jotejumma 

3 

3 

2 

- 

14 

8 

_ 

Jotejumma 

_ 

not  k 

now  n 

ICO 

_ 

[  Lakhraj  - 

301 

- 

Jotejumma 

564 

5 

2 

225 

_ 

_ 

future  - 

1,301) 

6,800 

_ 

_ 

Lakhraj  - 

- 

— 

405 

- 

Talnokdaree 

3,293 

6 

1 

1,610 

Ditto  - 

- 

931 

7 

f. 

650 

- 

1 

.14 

lalnokaaree 

1,040 

13 

■4 

— 

Ditto 

- 

81 

11 

7 

Z/5 

Ditto  - 

97 

6 

f. 

310 

_ 

mm 

|  Jotejcmma 

- 

1 

8 

1 

Principal  Sadder 1 
Ana  ten's  Court 

Tulkur  - 

not  k 

nown  - 

2,005 

<  Jotejumma 

- 

23 

31 

_ 

_ 

Lakhraj  - 

13 

_ 

_ 

i 

I  Talookdarce 

1.857 

12 

5,387 

10 

_ 

1 

Ditto  • 

371 

10 

7 

3,100 

- 

Ditto  . 

m 

1.404 

13 

.*> 

7,300 

Lakhraj  - 

_ 

241 

- 

•  221 

Taloiikdaree  - 

not  V 

nown  - 

2,000 

- 

Ditto  - 

-  ditto 

2.000 

_ 

_ 

Ditto  - 

-  ditto 

1.500 

_ 

Ditto  - 

_ 

158 

2 

4 

1,225 

_ 

_ 

_ 

101 

■I 

'-' 

70 

_ 

!  Lakbwj  - 

11 

6 

570 

_ 

_ 

Ditto  . 

_ 

• 

709 

s 

_ 

Ditto  - 

- 

719 

_ 

Ditto  - 

35 

■l 

_ 

,  Mowroweo 

483 

12 

ft 

425 

_. 

_ 

Ditto  - 

32 

1,006 

, 

_ 

j  Jotejumma 

_ 

1 

— 

1 

4 

.        ,  f 

Zemindaree 

1,145 

3 

8/ J 

Sadder  Ameen'.J 

Jotejumma 

- 

131 

1 

■i 

507> 

— 

— 

Court  - 

Ditto  - 

137 

G 

} 

7 

— 

I 

Lakhraj  - 

* 

• 

■ 

... 
151 

- 

— 

Jotejumma  - 

_ 

8 

12 

Mowroosc©  • 

- 

8 

— 

10 

_ 

_ 

Ditto  - 

- 

2 

13 

31 

_ 

Ditto  - 

li 

7 

_ 

Jotejumma 

- 

1 

17 

- 

Mowrcosee 

G 

6 

Ditto  - 

- 

2 

8 

8 

Ditto  - 

10 

8 

10 

Lik  hrnj  • 

Ditto  - 

52 

8 

Ditto  - 

200 

Mowrootee 

1 

10 

Ditto  - 

6 

2 

Ditto  - 

14 

14 

8 

Jotejumma 

- 

1 

20 

8 

SudderMoomillY1 

Ditto  - 

12 

6 

Court  - 

Mowrooaee  - 

U 

0 

Jotejumma 

- 

2 

8 

81 

Ditto  - 

2 

9 

39 

Muwronsee 

- 

i 

8 

Lakhraj  - 

* 

* 

45 

Jotejumma 

12 

25 

Ditto  - 

i 

7 

8 

Ditto  - 

i 

30 

;     Ditto  - 

i 

8 

1 

2 

Ditto  - 

13 

3 

22 

Ditto  - 

i 

4 

11 

Ditto  ■    .  ■ 

9 

5 

Mouroosee 

- 

i 

10 

7 

Jotejumma 

- 

i 

8 

24 

8 

i 

1 

1 

- 

- 

4 

4 

I 


Description  of 


Denomination  of      Ril?;it  U1,jcr  wnich 

Courts  ,ne  WM 

Held. 


Nvddia — continue  J. 


Sndiler  Moon  • 
»iff'»  Court  - 


Jolej-i 
Ditto  ■ 

Mowrousee 
Ditto  - 

Jutejumma 
Ditto  - 
Ditto  - 
Ditto  • 
Ditto  - 
Ditto  • 
Ditto  . 
Ditto  - 

Lakhraj 

M.,wr«.o*ee 


Court  of 
Moonsiif 


the 

of/ 


Court  of  the 
MooniilT  of 
Moherporc  - 


Court  of 


the 

of, 


Lnkhraj  - 
Jot-jumma 

Ditto  - 

Duto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  • 

Ditto,  none 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  • 

Under-tenant 

Ditto  . 
Putnce  - 
Lakhraj  - 
Jotejumma 
Under-tenant 

Mowrooaee 
Lakhraj  - 
Jotejumma 
Lakhraj  - 
Jotejumma 
Lakhr j  . 

Ditto  • 
Mowrooww 

Mowrooaee 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  . 
Lakhraj  - 
Jotejumma 

Ditto  . 


Court    of  the 
Moonaiff  of 


Court  of  the 
of 


Lakhraj 
Jotejm 

Ditto  - 

Lakhrjj  - 

Lakhmj  • 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 
Jotejumma 

Lakhraj  ■ 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 
Zemindaree 

Lakhmj  - 

Jotejumma 
Ditto  - 
Zemindaree 
Jotejumma 
Ditto  • 
Mowrowoe 
Jotejumma 
Ditto  - 


Ditto 


S udder 
Jumma. 


not  known  - 

-  ditto  - 
1     4  - 

not  known  - 
.    ditto  - 
9  15  - 
not  known  - 

-  difo  • 
.   ditto  - 

-  ditto  - 

-  ditto  - 

-  ditto  - 


M 

0 

5  4 

•1 

11  10 

2 

8 

0  12 

1 

1  9 

2 

10 

9 

25  - 

.'! 

S 

18  8 

1 

20  - 

14 

75  - 

1 

8  8 

8 

14  8 

1 

15  - 

11 

44  a 

- 

22  - 

104 

50  8 

8  11  2 
not  known  - 

10  6  2 
31    -  - 


1    -   -  I 
22   -  - 
94    4  9J 


1  8  - 
12    3  2i 

2  4  3 

3  12  - 
-    8  - 


3  G  - 
12    -  - 

4  -  - 
-   8  - 

l"-  " 

42  10  1 


70  11  9J< 


9  2 


102 

26 

8 

26 

30 

8 

35 

29 

2 

60 

22 

8 

200 

8 

15 

15 

9 

3 

52 

19 

22 

In 

16 

20 

57 

-1 

9 

86 

30 

72—1. 


Q  Q 
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Denomination  of 
Court*. 

Description  of 
Riirht  uuder  which 
the  Lrnncl  Wl) 

Sudder 

Jiimmn 

Amount 

S«IJ  for 

Denomination  of 
Court*. 

Dricription  of 
Right  under  which 
the  Land  waa 

Jui 

fink 
90IC 

f.-,. 

Held. 

- 

UcUL 

Ncddba— euntinuttl. 

■ 

J  KIUOBE — eon  tin  vtd. 

Lnkluaj  . 

- 

- 

• 

- 

177 

8 

- 

■ 

l'utnl 

- 

5 

2 

112 

— 

- 

D.tU> 

- 

—  — 

214 

— 

2.755 

- 

- 

Talookdaree 

- 

9 

10 

175 

- 

- 

Ditto 

1  (V! 

- 
> 

- 

- 

Jotrjumma 

- 

17 

5 

1 

152 

- 

Ditto 

- 

- 

430 

i 

4 

411 

- 

Lakhm]  - 

- 

21 

- 

- 

Gai.li  ju 

•  - 

292 

14 

110 

- 

- 

t\nrt       Ctt     flu*  ' 

Jotrjumma 

- 

30 

90 
181 

- 
- 

- 
- 

j 

Ditto 
Ditto 

28 
46 

~" 

5 

— 

\\ 

G9J 
120 

- 
- 

- 
- 

Lakhraj 

- 

43 

- 

- 

Ditto 

- 

10 

ti 

la 

- 

- 

Panghatu 

Jotrjumma 

- 

24 

8 

i 

51 

- 

I 

Ditto 

|      Ditto  . 

- 

43 

154 

- 

- 

t 

Ditto 

• 

8 

I 

2 

- 

- 

Ditto  - 

- 

23 

1 

7 

40 

- 

• 

I 

Ditto 

100 

4 

— 

505 

- 

- 

Ditto  - 

- 

1 

10 

G 

5 

- 

- 

Ditto 

4 

13 

s 

- 

- 

Lakhraj  - 

- 

21 

- 

- 

Ditto 

632 

i 

1,910 

- 

53 

•• 

- 

Ditto 

9 

— 

— 

75 

- 

- 

>  Ditto 

290 

— 

- 

- 

- 

■ 

Jotrjumma 

- 

1 

17 

R 

- 

;  Dur  Putni 

:  : 

125 

- 

- 

411 

- 

- 

Dltt.7  - 

- 

not  known  - 

7 

2 

- 

Ditto 

1JJ45 

5 

7  505 

- 

- 

Ditto  • 

- 

1 

3 

G 

20 

- 

- 

,  Muwrooaer  jumrua  - 

53 

— 

400 

- 

Ditto  - 

- 

1 

4 

20 

— 

- 

Ditto 

20 

— 

— 

400 

- 

Ditto  • 

- 

not  known  - 

39 

- 

- 

Ditto 

- 

"•PI 

— 

1,050 

— 

Ditto  - 

- 

-  ditto 

18 

- 

- 

Jotrjumma 

■ 

A  f 

— 

s 

250 

- 

- 

Muwroosce 

- 

3 

12 

7 

— 

- 

Ditto 

m  a 

\ 

1 1 

■ri 

16 

- 

Lakhraj  - 

- 

it 

35 

- 

— 

i 

- 

• 

7 

— 

i'i 

2 

i 

Zcmiudari 

- 

12 

12 

- 

- 

1 

Ditto 

•>  m 

43 

4 

1 

20 

- 

Under-tenant) 

- 

8 

- 

50 

- 

- 

< 

Ditto 

• 

2 

15 

7 

1 

- 

Lakhraj  - 

- 

- 

43 

- 

- 

j 

Undcr-U 

inwatna* 

10 

— 

— 

3 

- 

- 

Jotrjumma 

- 

2 

9 

«i 

- 

- 

i 

i 

Ditto 

8 

— 

- 

2 

- 

* 

Ditto  . 

7 

c 

5 

H 

- 

Ditto 

— 

3 

8 

1 

Ditto  - 

- 

1 

2 

10 

- 

Ditto 

40 

15 

164 

- 

Ditto  - 

- 

10 

26 

- 

- 

Ditto 

18 

— 

- 

"n 

IV 

- 

- 

444 

8 

- 

Ditto 

•  • 

5 

- 

- 

JI 

- 

,  Jotejumma 

- 

not  known - 

.1 

- 

- 

Ditto 

- 

6 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

i      Ditto  - 

- 

-  ditto 

40 

- 

- 

Ditto 

7 

8 

— 

10 

- 

- 

16 

- 

Ditto 

m  m 

27 

— 

- 

50 

- 

Jotrjumma 

3 

50 

- 

-■ 

Ditto 

•  m 

10 

2 

4 

40 

- 

Cotrt     of  (he 

Ditto  - 

- 

1 

4 

10 

- 

- 

Ditto 

- 

•>  ■ 

- 

12 

~\ 

1 

< 

Mooralff  of 
Saotipore 

D.tto  - 

- 

1 

8 

13 

- 

- 

i  Ditto 

• 

m  ^ 

6 

6 

30 

■* 

130 

- 

Ditto 

— 

.  M 

7 

8 

- 

- 

- 

Jotrjumma 

- 

4 

4 

172 

- 

- 

■ 

50 

- 

Ditto  . 

- 

net  known  - 

32 

- 

- 

Ditto 

- 

% 

* 

- 

- 

9 

- 

48 

- 

- 

Ditto 

m 

* 

- 

60 

- 

Jotrjumma 

- 

35 

3 

'.' 

103 

- 

- 

Ditto 

■ 

- 

2 

- 

<     Ditto  - 

- 

7 

14 

105 

- 

- 

D.tto 

- 

• 

Lakhraj  - 

- 

- 

- 

Principal  Sadder  / 

l  Ditto 

- 

• 

- 

- 

Ditto  - 

- 

_ 

42 

- 

- 

Ameen'*  Court  \ 

i  Ditto 

"0 

- 

— 

Jotrjumma 

- 

2 

37 

- 

— 

Ditto 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

III 

Ditto  - 

- 

40 

8 

- 

Ditto 

_ 

- 

- 

q 

# 

- 

Ditto  - 

_ 

1 

34 

_ 

_ 

Ditto 

—  m 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

- 

Lit'o  - 

- 

4 

1 

37 

- 

Ditto 

_ 

•  - 

* 

? 

- 

- 

Ditto  - 

- 

1 

17 

* 

- 

D.tto 

- 

* 

- 

• 

5 

Ditto  - 

- 

notk 

1  - 

7 

- 

■ 

Ditto 

• 

• 

Ditto  - 

1 

6 

20 

- 

- 

Ditto 

- 

— 

• 

D.tto  - 

- 

1 

4 

20 

- 

- 

Ditto 

- 

•  - 

* 

- 

61 

Ditto  - 

- 

notk 

IX)WI 

39 

- 

- 

Ditto 

Ditto  - 

- 

•  ditto 

': 

18 

- 

Ditto 

a>  * 

• 

* 

■ 

i 

Mowroosce 

- 

2 

8 

I  t 

Ditto 

- 

• 

- 

• 

3 

- 

Joujumma 

- 

1 

4 

/  7 

Ditto 

—  — 

■ 

- 

3 

* 

35 

- 

- 

Ditto 

—  • 

* 

* 

* 

6 

Ditto 

4 

Ditto 

1 

ll'r.'lll)  1? 

JhSSOKE  : 

Ditto 

* 

] 

1 

;  Mowroosce  jumnm 

• 

not  known  • 

- 

4 

- 

Ditto 

| 

:  Ganlijumma 

- 

16 

8 

41 

- 

- 

Ditto 

1 

Ditto  • 

- 

4 

6 

- 

Ditto 

1 

- 

Lakhraj  - 

- 

511 

- 

- 

Ditto 

- 

* 

- 

- 

1 

Judge'*  Court  • 

Ditto  - 

- 

- 

63 

- 

- 

Ditto 

- 

•>  *» 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

Ditto  - 

• 

26 

- 

- 

Ditto 

— 

•  ■ 

- 

1 

— 

Ditto  - 

- 

11 

- 

- 

Ditto 

- 

■ 

- 

■ 

- 

- 

Ditto  - 

- 

85 

- 

- 

Ditto 

I 

Ditto  - 

- 

4 

- 

- 

Dido 

1 

— 

D.tto 

■ 

1 

Zemindurce 

— 

- 

118 

7 

6 

345 

- 

- 

Ditto 

- 

] 

Ditto  - 

- 

- 

04 

f. 

300 

- 

- 

Ditto 

5 

Ditto  • 

• 

13 

4 

3 

429 

- 

— 

Ditto 

4»  "* 

3 

Ditto  - 

- 

6 

6 

205 

- 

Ditto 

•  m 

• 

- 

- 

9 

- 

Ditto  - 

665 

10 

-i 

5.110 

Ditto 

f : 

5 

- 

Ditto  - 

- 

392 

10 

f. 

2,310 

: 

D'tio 

1 

- 

Ditto  - 

76 

5 

6 

810 

Ditto 

1 

- 

Principal  6udder  > 

Ditto  - 

638 

12 

2 

1.W05 

| 

1  Ditto 

15 

Ditto  - 

1,282 

8 

2,400 

Ditto 

4 

Am*ca'(  Court 

Ditto  - 

8,647 

13 

f. 

17.100 

! 

D'tto 

5 

- 

Ditto  - 

283 

2 

6 

1.400 

Ditto 

6 

- 

Ditto  - 

- 

869 

9 

'-' 

1,100 

j  :  Ditto 

-  - 

5 

- 

Ditto  - 

- 

4 

11 

1 

1.600 

|  Ditto 

5 

- 

Talookdari* 

42 

3  10 

3,865 

Ditto 

5 

D.tto  - 

60 

2 

750 

D.tU. 

10 

Putni  • 

- 

1,066 

10 

? 

8.900 

Ditto 

- 

- 

10 

Ditto  • 

295 

1.1 

56 

Ditto 

•  — 

- 

15 

- 

•  Note.— By  tiic  terra  "  under-tenant  "  is  meant  the  person  who  holda  under  the  gaatUiar,j»it<lar,  or  tcnant-proprietor.  Tlie  under-taMiU  it 
known  by  the  various  denominations  of  koljama,  koorfa,  or  #A»W 
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of 


Description  of 
RiKht  under  which 
tbc  I*a»d  wu 
Held. 


Talookdari 

Mowrooscc  j 

Ditto  - 
Ganti  jumma 
Ditto  • 
Ditto  • 
Ditto  - 
Ditto  - 
Ditto  . 
Ditto  - 


Judder 


42  14  - 

396  10  -J 

43  -  10 
25  15  2 
12    -  - 


Court 


Sudder  Mooa- 
Court  - 


JotRjumma 

Ditto  . 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  . 
Undw-traant  jumma 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  . 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Lakh  raj  - 

Ditto  - 


Talookdari 
Mownwwee  jamov 

DUto  . 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 
Ganti  juo-ma  . 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  . 

Ditto  . 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  • 
Jutrjumnia 

Ditto  . 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  . 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  . 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  . 

Ditto  • 

Ditto  . 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  ■ 

Ditto  - 
Under-tenant  jumma 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Dirto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  . 

Ditto  • 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  . 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  . 

Ditto  • 

Ditto  . 

Ditto  • 

Ditto  • 

Ditto  - 


550 
457 
15G 
29 
17 


10 

29 
29 
7 
7 

11 

22 
21 


l'J4 

37 
33 
23 
80 
15 
5 
19 
19 
32 
13 
4 
7 
5 


72—1. 


1 
1 

10 
2 
S  - 

1  - 

-  13 

-  8 

2  - 
7  5 
1  4 

3  5 
1  10 
5  - 
1  1 

-  8 

-  12 
1  - 

-  3 


Amount 
Sold  for. 


9  - 


5  3 


21  14 


130  - 
13  13  10 
70  -  - 
10  -  - 
84  10  2 
25  3  1 
43  13  7 

14(1    C  5 
53  13  - 
2  12  - 
2  2- 

1  8  - 

2  8- 

3  4- 
1    4  - 


:i 

i 

/ 
7 
4 
5 

10  13 

09  3 
12  12 

2  ti 

2  6 
G  13 

11  3 
36  13 
17  12 

12  12 

3  3 

4  11 

5  5 
2  10 
2  2 
7  - 

20  8 

10  10 

6  G 
4 
7 


40  -  - 

525  -  - 

300  -  - 

810  -  - 

12  -  - 

1.750  -  - 

265  -  - 

1,322  -  - 

10  -  - 

75  -  - 

2,005  -  - 

126  

430  -  - 

15  -  - 
220  -  - 

10  -  - 

105  -  - 

10  -  - 

6  -  - 

16  -  - 
8  -  - 

-  4  - 

-  4  - 
1  -  - 
1  -  - 

295  -  - 

1,125  -  - 


4  11 


3  8J 


4 

2 
2 
2 

'-> 

6 
.! 

3 
3 

9  ' 

9 

7 

9 

4 

9  : 
-  I 
8  > 

7 
1 


2  - 


31 

2 

25 
22 
7 
14 
62 
175 
31 
350 
87 
106 
375 
225 
543 
120 
106 
65 
25 
26 
I 

6 
70 

nr. 

15 
2 
2 
2 
1 

11 

137 
11 
51 
36 
20 
26 
2 
2 
17 
107 
90 
HO 
1 

a 

17 
2 
4 

20 
1 
1 
9 

13 
3 

16 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 


Denomination  of 


Description  of 
Right  under  which 
the  Land  KAi 
Held. 


Sudder  Moon- 
sifTi  Court  -< 


Under-t 

Ditto 

- 

Ditto 

D<tto 

- 

Ditto 

• 

Ditto 

- 

Ditto 

- 

Ditto 

- 

Ditto 

» 

Ditto 

• 

Ditto 

- 

Ditto 

- 

Ditto 

- 

Ditto 

- 

Ditto 

- 

Ditto 

- 

Ditto 

Ditto 

- 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

- 

Ditto 

Lakhraj 

Ditto 

Sudder 


Court  of  the 
Moonsiff  of 
Jhenidah 


Coart  of  the 
Moorudff  of 


Zemiodaree 

Ditto  - 
Talookdarce 
Under-tuoant  jumma 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  . 

Ditto  -      -  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  • 

Ditto  • 

Ditto  . 

Ditto  . 

Ditto  . 

Ditto  . 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  . 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  . 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  • 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  . 

Ditto  - 

Lakh  raj  . 

Ditto  . 


-  t 


:i 

y 
y 


-  14 

-  14 

1  8 

2  10 
1  6 

-  5 
8  *- 

3  - 
1  - 

-  5 

1  - 

-  10 

2  8 
1  5 

1  10 

2  2 

3  10 

-  8 

-  8  31 

-  10 
1  - 
1  - 
7  8 
1  9 
5  8 

1  1 

2  6 
1  12 
1  5 

1  - 

4  6 

2  8 
1  - 


10  4  - 
44  10  - 

14  8  - 

3  12  - 

26  10  4 

18  8  - 
3  -  - 

19  13  6 
2    6  1} 

1  5 

3  8 
9  8 

4  15  34 
9  2 

2 
3 

3  'i 

G  8 

5  13  6 
3  12  - 

10  5  - 
7  10  10 

27  13  1 
5  4- 

25  8  - 
47    4  - 

26  - 
68  12 

15  - 
7    8  3i 

11 
11 


26 
13 
33 
18 


1 


•VI 


4  - 


Jotrjumma 

- 

20 

Ditto  - 

- 

2 

11 

Ditto  • 

6 

Ditto  • 

9 

Ditto  - 

-  i 

7 

.'» 

4 

Ditto  - 

1H 

Under-tenant  jamma 

1 

4 

Ditto  - 

1 

Ditto  - 

6 

7 

Ditto  - 

7 

11 

Ditto  • 

'- 

•1 

Ditto  - 

8 

Ditto  . 

- 

1 

13 

Ditto  . 

- 

- 

3 

Ditto  - 

2 

2 

Ditto  - 

- 

6 

6 

■1 

Ditto  - 

- 

4 

Ditto  . 

- 

2 

1  - 

1  - 

1  - 

15  - 

8  - 
5  - 

40  - 

15  - 

1  - 

1  - 

1  - 
12  - 

3  - 

47  - 
ot  knowi 
ditto, 
ditto. 

2  - 

3  - 
2  - 

10  - 

44  - 

25  - 

X  - 

1  - 

1  - 

2  - 
42  - 
39  - 

3  4 
15  - 

9  - 
2  8 

15  - 

15  - 


31 
1,001 
32 
25 
1 

20 
30 

5 

4 
10 
10 
60 
26 
76 
13 
25 
13 
10 

4 
61 
50 
71 
40 
31 
35 
50 
25 
26 
43 
19 

3 
50 
80 

35 
3 
92 
20 
73 
108 
15 
10 
10 
11 
5 
40 
35 
81 
35 


20 
8 


Q  Q  '2 
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2g6  APPENDIX  TO  THE  REPORT  OF 


l/LA'  1  I V*  1  VII  VI 

l\i^iiL  uuutr  wijjti 

Description  of 
Right  under  which 

Sudder 

Denomination  of 

Sadder 

Amount 

in  of 

A  moTin: 

Court*. 

Jumma. 

Sold 

for. 

Court.*. 

ttie  Land  wan 

Junilua. 

Sold  for. 

■  1  rlil 

Held. 

JlttSORE—  .-o 

1 

J  K8SOKR — Continued* 

Jotrjumma 

- 

60  1 

j 
* 

150 

Ganti  jnmma  • 

24  6 

^ 

3 .  . 

Ditrn  .. 

4  4 

14 

- 

- 

Ditto  ... 

34  8 

4 

36  -  . 

Ditto  - 

4  4 

16 

Ditto  ... 

2  2 

1 

4  -  - 

Ditto  • 

Gl  IS 

_ 

75 

._ 

Ditto  • 

10  10 

6 

1  -  - 

Court     of    th«  1 
Moon  si  ff     of  * 
domtnercoll  v 

I      Ditto  - 
Ditto  - 

81  15 
26  6 

50 
35 

_ 

Ditto  -      -  - 
Ditto  ... 

3  8 

30  - 

I  -  - 
J  -  - 

Ditto  - 
Ditto  - 

26  6 
6  - 

_ 

35 
50 

_ 

_ 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  -      -  - 

12  - 
2  - 

— 

- 

12  -  - 
2  -  - 

UwlT-tenantjumro 

1  12 

1 

. 

1 

Ditto  - 

17  10 

- 

55  ■  . 

Ditto  - 

2  12 

_ 

6 

_ 

Ditto  . 

7  - 

15  -  . 

Ditto  - 

32  13 

_ 

67 

_ 

! 

Ditto  - 

1  5 

1 

1  -  - 

Ditto  - 

7  1 

fi 

12 

_ 

_ 

1 

Ditto  ... 
Ditto  ... 

1  6 

32  6 

1 

4J 

1  -  - 

U  -  . 

I 

Ganti  jumma  - 
Ditto  - 

13  5 
24  - 

31 

12 

22 

_ 

Ditto  -.. 
Ditto  ... 

1  12 
10  8 

— 

11  .  . 

64  -  - 

Ditto  - 

18  5 

4 

20 

_ 

Ditto  ... 

2  8 

- 

20  -  - 

Ditto  - 

80  - 

225 

Ditto  ... 

1  14 

4  -  - 

Ditto  - 

«J  1 

7 

51 

Ditto  ... 

10  8 

6 

60  -  - 

Ditto  - 

- 

6  10 

0 

60 

_ 

_ 

Ditto  • 

25  9 

4 

115  -  . 

■  Under-tenant  junim 

4  12 

PI 

4 

_ 

Ditto  ... 

60  15 

- 

26.  -  - 

Ditto  - 

- 

2  8 

5 

12 

Ditto  ... 

2  4 

i;  -  - 

Ditto  - 

- 

57  13 

i 

50 

Ditto  ... 

2  4 

i; 

5  -  . 

Ditto  - 

■ 

19  - 

5 

Ditto  ... 

16  3 

76  -  - 

Ditto  - 

- 

14  8 

_ 

8 

_ 

_ 

Ditto  ... 

16  3 

66  -  - 

Ditto  . 

- 

7  - 

15 

- 

Ditto  ... 

50  5 

U'  »  -  • 

Ditto  . 

- 

1Q  12 

i 

20 

i 

Ditto  ... 

38  7 

i 

R2  -  - 

Ditto  - 

- 

174  9 

11 

202 

! 

Ditto  - 

2  — 

26  -  - 

Ditto  - 

- 

20  8 

12 

1 

Ditto  • 

1  8 

ij  -  . 

Court    of  the 

Ditto  - 

- 

H  - 

17 

_. 

_ 

Ditto  ... 

1  10 

™ 

38  -  - 

Ditto  - 

11  4 

_ 

30 

_ 

_ 

Ditto  ... 

4  8 

5  -  - 

Moontiff    of  ( 

Ditto  . 

- 

1  5 

1 

_ 

Ditto  ... 

21  6 

~ 

40  -  • 

Trimobjuui 

Ditto  - 

- 

4  4 

3 

3 

_ 

Under-tenant  jnmma 

18  13 

6 

5  -  - 

Ditto  - 

- 

3  3 

2 

3 

_ 

_ 

Ditto  ... 

4  4 

J  -  - 

Ditto  . 

- 

11  2 

31 

17 

Ditto  ... 

4  4 

i    -  - 

Ditto  . 

- 

:)  4 

22 

_ 

Ditto  ... 

6  8 

- 

3  -  - 

Ditto  • 

- 

5  13 

10 

5 

Ditto  - 

2  . 

— 

411 

Lnkliraj  - 

- 

5 
5 

_ 

Court  of 

the  : 

Ditto  ... 
Ditto  ... 

6  - 
3  4 

1    -  - 
I 

1  - 

Ditto  - 

m 

13 

_ 

Moontiff 

of  ■ 

Ditto  ... 

4  - 

w  -  - 

1 

Singhea 

- 

Ditto  • 

14  - 

J  -  - 

n 

Ditto  - 

6  - 

i  -  - 

Ditto  - 

- 

_ 

1 

Ditto  - 

4  12 

3  -  - 

5 

8 

Ditto  ... 

3  12 

1  -  - 

5 

8 

_ 

Ditto  ... 

14  10 

J 

50  -  - 

i 

Ditto  - 

- 

—  - 

1 

_ 

Ditto  ... 

4  14 

6  -  - 

5 

8 

Ditto  ... 

16  - 

6  -  - 

i 

Ditto  - 

- 

■ 

11 

Ditto  -      -   •  - 

9  14 

11  -  - 

■ 

Ditto  - 

- 

5 

_ 

Ditto  ... 
Ditto  ... 

7  7 

8  8 

6 

<      "  " 

106  -  - 

Gn ni i  jumma 

168  3 

300 

Ditto  ... 

5  5 

37  -  - 

Ditto  . 

_ 

2(1  - 

• 

42 

_ 

Ditto  - 

8  - 

b  -  - 

Jot.  Jumna* 
Ditto  - 

- 
- 

3  - 
1  8 

4 

2 

__ 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  ... 

10  - 

5  9 

4 

31  -  • 
31  -  - 

Ditto  - 

- 

2  - 

5 

4 

Ditto  - 

t'lliv  ... 

39  8 

12  -  - 

Ditto  - 

- 

3  12 

_ 

5 

_ 

nil  to  ... 

4  8 

9  -  - 

Ditto  - 

- 

5  - 

8 

_ 

Ditto  ... 

27  12 

5 

IU  -  - 

Ditto  - 

- 

3  12 

5 

Ditto  -.. 

1  4 

J  -  - 

r-»l  -1          ATri/  nilff'i 

K.  UUTL 

Ditto  - 
Under-tenant  jnmm 

- 

3  12 

ft  1 

1 

8 
17 

Ditto  ... 
Ditto  ... 

2  - 
5  - 

5  -  * 
11  -  - 

Ditto  - 

- 

99  7 

11 

Ditto  - 

10  10 

5 

9  -  - 

Ditto  - 

- 

lO    J  1 

■>v 

Ditto  ... 

15  - 

11  -  - 

Ditto  - 

t 

T  1  i  1 1  rv 

5  14 

75  -  - 

Ditto  - 

in  9 

1 

Ditto  - 

12  - 

53  -  - 

Ditto  - 

- 

8  - 

65 

- 

- 

Ditto  - 

9  9 

5  -  - 

Ditto  - 

_ 

1  0 

10  — 

- 

80 

1     Ditto  • 

2  - 

JO  -  - 

Ditto  - 

it  a 
o  4 

10 

r. 
o 

2  - 

31  -  - 

OO 

- 

17  8 

9  .  . 

13  -  ' 
7  -  - 

Ditto  - 

- 

-  • 

unto    -        •  • 

30  - 

11  - 

Mowrnosee  jumma 

251  4 

100 

Ditto  - 

1  10 

J  -  - 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

Ditto  . 

24  13 

f. 

9  -  - 

Ganti  jumma  - 

10  10 

4j 

13 

— 

- 

Ditto  ... 

1  9 

1  «  " 

■ 

Ditto  - 

437  8 

150 

- 

Ditto  • 

1  9 

2  -  - 

1  Jotrjumma 

12  - 

- 

7 

- 

- 

Ditto  . 

2  8 

55  -  - 

Under-tenant  jtunm 

5  4 

G 

10 

- 

- 

Ditto  - 

10  - 

10  -  - 

NoaW  MoonEiff'a 

Ditto  - 
Ditto  - 

- 

6  - 
5  7 

- 

8 
8 

- 
- 

- 
- 

i. 

Lakhraj  -      -  . 

Ditto  ... 

—  * 

—  - 

- 

135  -  - 
IT  -  - 

Court    -       -  1 

Ditto  - 

■ 

1  - 

- 

9 

Ditto    -  a 

i      -  8 

6 

Jotejumma 

37  5 

260  -  " 

i      Ditto  - 

1  - 

- 

4 

- 

Ditto  • 

78  12 

55  -  - 

IJlttO  - 

-  12 

3 

i     Ditto  ... 

25  - 

151  -  " 

Ditto  - 

G  8 

2 

Ditto  - 

30  - 

33  -  - 

nittn 

2  8 

2 

j     Ditto  ... 

2J  - 

34  -  ' 

Ditto  - 

- 

-  14 

38 

the 

Ditto  ... 

34  12 

43  -  ' 

Court  of 

Ditto  ... 

30  8 

210  -  - 

r\  Ganti  jnmma  - 

64  9 

2 

116 

MoonsifT 

of 

Ditto  - 

25  12  10 

107  -  ' 
1  -  ' 
80  -  ' 
20  -  * 
46  -  " 
11  "  ' 

j     Ditto  - 

17  6 

1J 

10 

Sulfa*. 

Ditto  - 

80  12 

fourt^o^  the  i 

;     Ditto  - 

20  C 

6 

26 

Ditto  -  - 

115  - 

Ditto  - 

- 

1  7 

20 

7  7 

Singbea 

.     Ditto  - 

53  12 

5 

Ditto  J-ml"- 

16  14 

M     Ditto  - 

43  5 

2 

21 

-      Ditto  -      -  - 

19  8 
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Deaomintttion  of 


Court     of  the 
Moonslff  of 


Description  of 
Right  under  which 
tbr  Land  w&s 
Held. 

Sudder 
Jumma 

Amount 
Sold  for 

'inued. 

Undrr-tenant  juin ma 

13 

6 

14 

Ditto  - 

- 

8 

3 

4} 

70 

_  _ 

Ditto  - 

- 

4 

5 

47 

—  — 

Ditto  - 

• 

10 

13 

11 

60 

-  _ 

Ditto  - 

- 

12 

_ 

21 

_  _ 

Ditto  - 

- 

9 

_ 

_ 

8 

_  _ 

Ditto  . 

- 

18 

- 

7 

—  — 

Ditto  - 

- 

10 

_ 

7 

—  — 

Ditto  - 

• 

1C 

_ 

- 

15 

_  _ 

Ditto  - 

- 

18 

- 

_ 

26 

-  - 

Ditto  - 

- 

5 

5 

— 

14 

-  — 

Ditto  - 

- 

3 

_ 

_ 

2 

•  - 

Ditto  - 

- 

16 

_ 

_ 

4 

_  _ 

Ditto  - 

- 

8 

- 

4 

21 

_  _ 

Ditto  • 

- 

13 

- 

32 

_  — 

Ditto  - 

- 

9 

— 

9 

_  _ 

Ditto  - 

- 

18 

- 

_ 

18 

—  — 

Ditto  - 

* 

9 

- 

_ 

8 

_  _ 

Ditto  . 

- 

8 

— 

_ 

1 

Ditto  - 

- 

21 

- 

5 

_  _ 

Ditto  - 

- 

16 

- 

- 

5 

_  _ 

Ditto  - 

- 

8 

- 

_ 

5 

—  — 

JJIttO  . 

- 

2 

_ 

20 

Duto  - 

- 

14 

- 

_ 

7 

_  _ 

Ditto  - 

• 

17 

- 

- 

16 

_  „ 

Ditto  - 

• 

8 

_ 

- 

7 

—  _ 

Ditto  - 

- 

15 

- 

3 

—  — 

Ditto  • 

- 

3 

_ 

1 

_  _ 

Ditto  - 

* 

3 

_ 

3 

Ditto  . 

- 

_ 

61 

_  _ 

Ditto  - 

- 

U 

_ 

9 

_  _ 

Ditto  - 

- 

9 

8 

_ 

24 

Ditto  - 

- 

5 

17 

_  _ 

Ditto  - 

- 

25 

_ 

30 

_  _ 

Ditto  . 

- 

9 

_ 

43 

_  _ 

Ditto  - 

- 

2 

11 

1 

5 

_  _ 

Ditto  - 

- 

11 

6 

_ 

3 

Ditto  - 

- 

C 

_ 

5 

—  — 

Ditto  • 

- 

3 

8 

_ 

11 

—  _ 

Ditto  - 

- 

3 

- 

1 

  _ 

Ditto  . 

- 

2  12 

3 

_  _ 

Ditto  - 

- 

8 

5 

99 

_  _ 

Ditto  . 

- 

6 

40 

—  «— 

Ditto  . 

- 

2 

4 

10 

Ditto  - 

- 

4 

14 

11 

_   

Ditto  - 

- 

4 

11 

4 

9 

  _ 

Ditto  . 

- 

1 

12 

2 

5 

Ditto  - 

- 

5 

6 

5 

_  — 

Ditto  . 

- 

10 

9 

3i 

26 

m   

Ditto  - 

- 

3 

15 

1 

19 

  «. 

Ditto  . 

- 

5 

5 

14 

_  — 

Ditto  . 

- 

8 

14 

_  — 

Ditto  . 

- 

9 

_ 

51 

_  _ 

Ditto  . 

• 

G  15 

11 

_  _ 

Ditto  - 

- 

1 

H 

30 

_  — 

Ditto  . 

- 

2 

_ 

30 

_ 

Ditto  . 

- 

U 

3 

c 

6 

_  _ 

Ditto  . 

- 

11 

8 

_ 

3 

_  _ 

Ditto  - 

- 

9 

9 

_ 

2 

_  _ 

Ditto  - 

12 

6 

__   

Ditto  . 

■ 

16 

15 

Ditto  - 

- 

1 

5 

- 

11 

_  _ 

Ditto  - 

- 

1 

- 

1 

_  _ 

Ditto  . 

- 

12 

- 

1 

_ 

Ditto  . 

- 

9 

.ri 

6 



Ditto  - 

9 

9 

4 

_  _ 

Ditto  _ 

16 

5 

_  _ 

Ditto  . 

■ 

9 

5 

8 

Ditto  . 

- 

16 

9 

_  _ 

Ditto  . 

12 

8 

- 

6 

_  _ 

Ditto  .  . 

- 

1 

_ 

3 

_  _ 

Ditto  - 

■ 

2  10 

6 

26 

_  _ 

Ditto  . 

- 

8 

_ 

21 

—  _ 

Ditto  . 

2 

4 

_ 

3 

Ditto  . 

- 

6 

I 

_ 

2 

Ditto 

1 

8 

49 

—  — 

Ditto  . 

9 

7 

13 

  — 

Ditto  . 

1 

5 

-  - 

Ditto  . 

6 

9 

Ditto  - 

- 

26 

18 

Ditto  . 

4 

7 

Ditto  . 

1 

9 

Ditto  . 

25 

7 

Ditto  . 

27 

22 

Ditto  - 

6  14 

G 

16 

Ditto  . 

5 

5 

5 

Ditto  .  . 

2 

8 

14 

Ditto  . 

5 

8 

17 

Ditto  - 

11 

43 

Ditto  . 

14  12 

11 

Ditto  - 

19 

4 

22 

Ditto  .  . 

19  10 

7 

20 

72 — I. 


Denomination  of 
Courts. 


Description  of 
Right  under  which 
the  Land  lriLB 

Held. 


—conlinuttl. 


Court  of 


tho 
of 


Court  of  the 
Moonriff  of  S 
Dhornipore 


Court  of 


the 

of  < 


Under-tenant  jun 

Ditto  . 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  . 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  • 

Ditto  ■ 

Ditto  • 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ukhnj  -  - 


11  3 
2  7 

1  12 

2  - 
5  8 
S  12 
8  8 

15  - 

8  - 

1  - 

9  6 
8  7 

5  14 

3  7 

2  2 

4  11 
23  5 

6  4 
6  4 
4  - 

12  - 
1  12 
1  12 
-  10 

19  9 

13  9 


Sold  for 


14  - 

4  - 

16  - 

k  - 

21  - 

16  - 
37  - 

2  _ 

3  - 

15  . 

17  - 

5  - 
5  - 
3  - 
2  - 

40  - 
14  - 

5  - 

7  - 

5  - 
10  - 

9  - 

6  - 
2  - 

41  - 
6  - 

58  6 

34  12 

100  8 


Mowloo 

1  f 

16  - 

60 

- 

- 

Ditto 

2  4 

20 

- 

- 

Ditto 

— 

23  - 

~* 

201 

- 

- 

Ganti  ju 

- 

3  - 

~* 

10 

- 

- 

Ditto 

15  2 

-1 

150 

- 

- 

Under-tenant  jumma 

9  12 

2 

4 

- 

Ditto 

13  6 

2 

9 

— 

Ditto 

13  4 

1 1 

•1 

Ditto 

11  5 

I" 

26 

Ditto 

- 

15  12 

4 

Ditto 

3  - 

2 

Ditto 

- 

6  - 

5 

Lakhnj 

- 

• 

- 

m  m 

14 

Ditto 

- 

136 

Jotejom 

- 

10  12 

9i 

2 

Ditto 

- 

9  6 

34 

2 

Ditto 

G  6 

21 

Ditto 

* 

3  8 

12 

Ditto 

1  - 

1 

Ditto 

- 

25  - 

46 

Ditto 

14  - 

5 

Ditto 

7  9 

8 

3 

$ 

Ditto 

16  5 

6 

7 

$ 

Ditto 

29  13 

10 

25 

Ditto 

4  - 

8 

Ditto 

- 

6  10 

36 

Ditto 

- 

3  8 

2 

Ditto 

6  6 

1 

Ditto 

• 

3  8 

1 

Ditto 

- 

18  8 

7 

8 

Ditto 

• 

- 

4  - 

15 

Ditto 

- 

6  - 

5 

133 

— 

Ditto 

32  7 

6 

Ditto 

6  12 

4 

25 

Ditto 

6  - 

20 

Ditto 

8  12 

6 

4 

Ditto 

47  3 

81 

Ditto 

38  6 

i' 

205 

Ditto 

9  12 

207 

Ditto 

28  10 

6 

100 

Ditto 

3  8 

13 

Ditto 

11  12 

7 

57 

Ditto 

4  9 

135 

Ditto 

- 

6  7 

5 

26 

3  8 

9 

'  I'iUu 

- 

• 

- 

1  1 

26 

Ditto 

— 

- 

2  8 

2 

4 

Ditto 

- 

2  4 

1 

Ditto 

- 

- 

1  1 

2 

Ditto 

1  4 

7 

Ditto 

- 

- 

1  9 

2 

2 

Ditto 

10  8 

32 

Ditto 

- 

3  1 

7 

16 

— 

MOORSHEDAKAD: 


Judge's  Court - 


QQ3 


Zcroindire© 

Ditto  . 
Mowroosce 
Khersjse  • 


9 
6 


413  11 

155  12 
not  known  - 
-   ditto  - 

125-3 


4,200 
1,200 
30 
905 
1,207 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  REPORT  OF 


Description  of 
Rig  lit  under  which 
lb*  Land  wai 


DA  BAD — continued. 


for. 


&rmin<larre 

- 

- 

117  15 

G 

425 

- 

1 

Ditto 

- 

- 

49  3 

:i 

700 

- 

1  Ditto 

- 

- 

- 

127  12 

r. 

1,300 

- 

Ditto 

- 

- 

1  13 

3 

250 

Ditto 

— 

• 

- 

18  2 

>'. 

125 

- 

Ditto 

- 

• 

- 

22  9 

0 

211 

- 

Ditto 

— 

- 

47  2 

ii 

751 

- 

Ditto 

- 

- 

- 

117  8 

;•. 

955 

- 

Ditto 

- 

- 

3,309  9 

c, 

15,300 

— 

Ditto 

220  8 

H 

3.710 

1 

Jotriuramn 

- 

- 

1  - 

1^001 

- 

! 

Ditto 

- 

- 

2  8 

1,312 

- 

Principal  Sudder 

Ditto 

- 

- 

40  - 

10 

- 

AirnWf  Coort 

Ditto 

- 

- 

43  - 

5 

- 

S 

Ditto 

• 

- 

52  4 

500 

- 

1 

Ditto 

- 

- 

2  13 

6 

- 

1 

Ditto 

- 

- 

14  6 

12 

— 

1 

Ditto 

— 

- 

- 

43  10 

:i 

110 

— 

1 

Ditto 

- 

- 

50  1 

:t 

25 

- 

! 

Ditto 

- 

- 

- 

54  8 

3,002 

- 

1 

Ditto 

- 

- 

- 

9  11 

14 

H 

| 

Ditto 

- 

• 

1  1 

17 

s 

Ditto 

- 

- 

- 

-  8 

f. 

16 

- 

Ditto 

- 

not  known  . 

576 

- 

Ditto 

- 

— 

- 

34  6 

10 

- 

Jotejumnia 

- 

- 

not  known  • 

9 

- 

Ditto 

- 

.  ditto 

5 

K 

Ditto 

- 

• 

•  ditto 

4 

H 

Ditto 

- 

• 

•  ditto 

41 

Ditto 

•  ditto 

19 

10 

■ 

Ditto 

- 

- 

.  ditto 

370 

- 

Ditto 

- 

• 

•  ditto 

3 

Dur  Pntnct 

- 

- 

1,160  3 

1,317 

- 

I 

Jotciurnma 

- 

not  known  - 

12 

Ditto 

- 

- 

• 

•  ditto 

37 

- 

Ditto 

- 

6  - 

8 

- 

Ditto 

• 

not  knowi 

i  - 

7 

1 

Ditto 

- 

- 

.  ditto 

- 

2 

10 

Ditto 

- 

- 

.  ditto 

3 

4 

Ditto 

• 

•  ditto 

39 

1 

Ditto 

- 

- 

28  - 

14 

1 
I 

Ditto 

- 

11  - 

1,525 

Ditto 

- 

not  known  - 

20 

4 

Ditto 

- 

- 

-  ditto 

23 

4 

Ditto 

- 

■ 

5  - 

925 

Ditto 

- 

nor  known  - 

23 

t 

Ditto 

- 

- 

-  ditto 

37 

1 

Ditto 

- 

- 

•  ditto 

24 

■1 

Ditto 

- 

- 

•  ditto 

26 

1 

Ditto 

- 

-  ditto 

4 

1 

Ditto 

- 

- 

- 

-  ditto 

2 

Ditto 

■ 

• 

- 

-  ditto 

3 

4 

Ditto 

- 

-  ditto 

4 

4 

i 

Ditto 

- 

- 

1  2 

5  12 

Ditto 

- 

- 

not  known  - 

7 

■1 

; 

Ditto 

- 

- 

.  ditto 

25 

Ditto 

- 

- 

.  ditto 

250 

Snddrr  fAmeen'i 

Ditto 

- 

.  ditto 

42 

Ctwrt  -  .. 

Ditto 

- 

- 

12  2 

IS 

s 

Ditto 

- 

- 

not  known  • 

11 

1 

1 

Ditto 

• 

- 

.  ditto 

48 

4 

t 
| 

Ditto 

- 

- 

-  ditto 

s 

Ditto 

- 

- 

-  ditto 

ri 

Ditto 

- 

• 

-  ditto 

46 

4 

Ditto 

- 

- 

-  ditto 

12 

It 

Ditto 

- 

- 

-  ditto 

3 

Ditto 

- 

- 

- 

-  ditto 

H 

Ditto 

• 

- 

-  ditto 

40 

Ditto 

- 

- 

- 

-  ditto 

5 

Ditto 

- 

-  ditto 

• 

15 

Ditto 

• 

- 

-  ditto 

* 

179 

Ditto 

• 

- 

.  ditto 

1*2 

!  Ditto 

- 

- 

-  ditto 

212 

Ditto 

- 

-  ditto 

125 

1 

I 

!  Zemin<l«rcc 

1,013  15 

1,588 

i 

Jotrjuau 

- 

• 

not  known  - 

9 

S 

Ditto 

-  ditto 

10 

Ditto 

•  ditto 

14 

Ditto 

-  ditto 

14 

Ditto 

-  ditto 

11 

Ditto 

-  ditto 

40 

Ditto 

-  ditto 

1 

Ditto 

• 

.  ditto 

3 

Ditto 

-  ditto 

450 

t 

Ditto 

• 

-  ditto 

- 

1 

1 

1 

Ditto 

- 

.  ditto 

13 

Ditto 

.  ditto 

10 

Ditto 

- 

-  ditto 

13 

IMtto 

- 

- 

-  ditto 

1 

( 

Ditto 

- 

.  ditto 

- 

15 

Ditto 

- 

- 

-  ditto 

9 

C'ourU. 


1  Inscription  of 
Right  under  which 


Hdd. 


A  BAD—  continual. 


Jotfjnnimn 

* 

Ditto  - 

— 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 
Ditto  - 

* 

- 
- 

— 

Court  •  * 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

■  i:,ba 

Ditto  - 

* 

- 

Zemindarcc 

* 

r 

Jotrjomma 

- 

Ditto  - 

- 

Ditto  - 

_ 

- 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

_ 

Ditto  - 

- 

Ditto  • 

— 

Ditto  • 

Ditto  ■ 

- 

- 

; 

Ditto  ■ 

- 

- 

1 

Ditto  . 

i 

Ditto  - 

- 

_ 

Ditto  . 

— 

" 

r 
1 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  . 

- 

_ 

- 

Sadder  Moon- 

Ditto  - 

- 

- 

kin  b  Court  - 

Ditto  ■ 
Ditto  - 

- 

Ditto  - 

_ 

- 

Ditto  . 

- 

Ditto  - 

- 

- 

Ditto 

1 1  u  r  o 

— 

Ditto  - 

- 

Ditto  - 

- 

Ditto  • 

— 

Ditto  - 

_ 

Ditto  • 

• 

Ditto  - 

- 

Ditto  - 

— 
_ 

i 

Ditto  - 

1 

- 

- 

Z  wn  indwcc 

- 

1 

Ditto  - 

- 

- 

Jotrjumnia 

1 

Ditto  - 

LHHO  " 

I'ilto  - 

* 

Ditto  - 

* 

Court  of  the 

Ditto  - 

MoonsifT  of 

Ditto  - 

- 

Kindlier 

Ditto  . 

— 

Ditto  - 

- 

— 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

• 

- 

— 

Ditto  - 

- 

Ditto  - 

- 

- 

Ditto  - 

- 

- 

- 

Jotejnmma 

- 

Zrmindturo- 

- 

- 

-- 

Jotejumma 

- 

Ditto  - 

- 

— 

Ditto  . 

* 

- 

Court  or  the 

Ditto  - 

- 

MoonHiflr  of 

Ditto  - 

-- 
- 

iiuxharpari  • 

Ditto  - 

- 

i     Ditto  . 

- 

- 

— 

i 

Ditto  . 

* 

- 

Ditto  - 

- 

Ditto  - 

i 

• 

- 

- 

Zcmmdaree 

• 

- 

Rnumcd  I^khraj 

Jott  jmr.mn 

Koorfa  Juto 

Ditto  . 

Ditto  • 

Ditto  • 

Court  of    the  , 

Ditto  - 

• 

Moonsiff   of ; 

Ditto  - 

Gowu 

Ditto  - 

- 

Ditto  - 

- 

j     Ditto  . 

- 

- 

Ditto  - 

• 

!     Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

- 

Ditto  - 

!     Ditto  - 

- 

jumma. 


SuU  for. 


not  known  - 

9  - 

-    ditto  • 

4  - 

•    ditto  - 

5  - 

-    ditto  - 

1  li 

-    ditto  - 

8  - 

- 

-    ditto  - 

16  s 

ditto  - 

Is  - 

- 

-    ditto  - 

20  - 

89    5  - 

360  - 

- 

9  -  - 
8    -  - 

1  5  6 
4  13  - 

not  known  - 

-  ditto  • 

-  ditto 

-  ditto  - 

-  ditto  . 

-  ditto  . 

-  ditto  - 

-  ditto  . 

3  2- 
7    —  — 

2  8- 
not  known  • 

-  ditto  • 

-  ditto  ■ 
1    -  - 

-  -  7 

-  -  7 
not  known  • 

4  8-J 
not  known  - 

•  ditto  -  I 
.    ditto  .  1 

-  ditto  -  i 
.    ditto  • 

-  ditto  • 

-  ditto  - 

-  ditto  - 


4 
4 

8  - 


;s  • 

&  - 

u  - 

a  - 

i«  %  ■ 

Nl  - 

29  - 

51  - 

12  - 

-  i 

5  - 

4  - 

106  - 

25  - 

25  - 
121  - 

26  - 
50  - 

2  - 

1  8 


1,543  13 
1,543  13 

6  8 
11 

4 
4 
3 
•i 
3 
3 
2 
4  - 
24  8 

7  - 
12  8 

-  12 


3  - 


i  - 


-  ditto  - 

-  ditto  - 

-  ditto  - 
7  13  - 

34  15   4  , 

3  11  4 
■ot  known  - 
not  known  - 

-  ditto  • 

-  ditto  •  I 

-  ditto  -  ' 

53   2  6 
301    -  - 
59  14  3 
not  known  - 

-  ditto  • 

-  ditto  - 

4  6  4 
not  known  -  i 

-  ditto  -  i 


13 

2 

121 
26 
50 

108 

510 
12 
it  - 
12  12 
20  8 


47J  -  - 

I.MS  -  - 

8  -  - 
10  -  - 

t  -  - 

4  -  - 
1  12  - 
1  i  ■ 
1  K  - 
1  *  - 
1  4  - 
1  s  - 

It  -  - 
to  -  - 

to  -  - 

j  »  - 

2M  11  - 

91  *  • 

3  It  i 

9  U  6 
IS  -  - 
Si  -  " 

5  12  - 

4  -H 
47  *  - 
36  2  - 
15  12  - 

e;  4  - 


-  ditto  ■ 
.   ditto  • 

-  ditto  ■ 

-  ditto  ■ 
1  II  - 

not  koowti  ■ 


20S  " 

ISO  - 

14  - 

94  - 

9  - 

23  6 

4i  " 

- 

8  - 

6  - 

5  * 

9  12 

- 

23  i 

2S  * 

11  i 

t  i 

- 

1  to 

ii  ; 
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Description  of 
Right  under  which 
the  I-and  ra 
Held. 


Court  of  the  Mooo 


"i 


Court  of  the  Mown- , 
LoJluagh  - 


Koorfa  Joto 
Ditto  - 
Ditto  • 
Joti-jutuin* 
Kuurfa  Jotc 
Ditro 

/roiinrtmrce 

Ditto 
Jutrj 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditro 

Ditto 


t  of  the  Moon 
siff  of  Jongbyporc 


Jotrjumma 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Dilto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Dilto 
Die  to 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
1 littn 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Dilto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


SoJder 


Nut  kn 


-  ditto  - 
244    -  - 

Nut  known  - 

•  ditto  - 

12    9  1 

1(6  U  2 
Ant  known  - 
10    6  - 
10    6  - 
Not  known  • 

•  ditto  - 
!    -    ditto  • 

.    ditto  . 
.    ditto  • 
3  3- 

Nol  known  - 
.  ditto  - 
.    dilto  - 

-  ditto  - 

•  ditto  • 

-  di  to  - 
.    ditto  • 

•  dilto  - 
.    dilto  - 

•  ditto  - 

.     dittfl  - 

•  ditto  - 

-  ditto  - 


i  - 


-  ditto 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
duto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


:l 

- 
- 


72—1. 


Amount 

Sold  for. 


1  6  - 

8  12  - 
4S  4  - 
M  -  - 
40  -  - 

102  4  - 

2S6  -  - 

276  -  - 

27  -  - 

50  -  - 

106  15  - 

60  -  - 

7  -  - 

67  -  - 

62  -  - 

9  -  - 
14  S  - 

13  5  - 

3£  2  - 

1)1  8  - 

7  -  - 

11  -  - 
3  116 

1  3  - 

2  -  - 
310  -  - 

2  4- 

24  8  - 

34  7  - 

12  12  - 
40  -  - 

9  -  - 

22  -  - 

I  13  3 

22  8  - 

6  -  - 


64 
9 
15 
110 

15  - 

42  _ 

20  - 

22  8 

1  2 

4  14 

4  .  - 

8  12 

l  t; 

19  12 

62  4 


8  - 


3 
8 
29 
63 


6  8 

29  - 

2  12 

18  - 

2  1 

29  8 

1  8 

5  - 

10  - 
13 

:» 

ft 

12 

1  - 
32  I 

-  14 

2  8 
61  - 
16  - 
24  - 

4  - 

12  12 


IS 
30 
21 
41 
I 

10 
8 
44 

70 
46 
102 
93 
109 
187 


fi  - 
6  - 

5  - 


4  - 


5  - 


of 
Courts. 


Description  of 
Htght  under  which 
the  Land  wwa 
Held. 


Swdifo- 


abad — continued. 
Jotejutnna 
Ditto  - 
Ditto  - 


Conrt  of  the  Moon- 
nlfTof  Jungliypure 


Dilto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Dilto 
Ditto 
Dilto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 
Dilto 
Ditto 


Dilto 
Duto 
Ditto 
Dilto 
Dilto 
Dilto 
Ditto 
Dilto 
Ditto 

Ditto 
Di:to 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Dilto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
D.tto 
Dilto 
Dilto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
D.tto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Hot  known  . 

ditto  • 
ditto  • 
ditto  . 
ditto  • 
ditto 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
"it  to 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
diuo 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
dittii 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


Amount 

Sold  for. 


408 
94 
43 
16 
12 

7 
20 

6 
14 
34 
18 
13 
103 
ISO 
16 

2 
12 
13 
30 

1 
10 
96 
16 
87 

2 
32 

7 
32 
20 

ei 

46 

3G 


8  - 
4  - 


8  - 

8  - 
12  - 


3  - 


8  - 
12  - 
4  - 


8  . 

8  - 
6    -  _ 


53 
4 

2 
63 
19 

9 
42 
30 
70 
26 
24 
65 
16 

C 
90 
36 
39 
240 

1 

M 

8 
'2 

1 

11 
1 1 

23 
50 
\ 
'I 
.1 
75 
-7 

:i 

39 
29 
16 
10 

25 
323 
81 
18 
23 
6 
6 
3 
(', 

48 
180 
40 

7 
38 
16 

7 

H 
21 
16 
20 
22 
19 


12  - 
12  - 
4  - 
4  - 
1  - 
4  - 

4  - 

«  - 

8  _ 

4  - 

4  6 

4  - 


4  - 
12  - 
4  - 


10  - 


8  - 

9  - 
1  - 


2  - 


6 
12 

7 
4 


10 
10 
4 
6 
12 
li 


8  - 


4  - 

3  - 

4  - 
4  - 

8  - 


Q  *4 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  REPORT  OF 


of 
Conrti. 


DACCA: 
judge'a  Court 


Description  of 
Right  under  which 


Sud«l»r 


Principal  SoAler/ 
ArrWe  Court 


Sodder  Ameeu'i 


Suddir  M.ion-ir*  : 


-Court  of  thoMuon- 
•iff  of  Niraio-  i 
gunge  - 


Zemiudaree  or  Talook- 

daree. 
Ditto 

ZerointUrce  < 
datee. 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  • 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 
Jotej  mma  ami  under* 


Pitt.i 


Z«mia 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

D>tto  - 

PutlHM.' 

Jotrjuinma 
Ditto 

Ditto  - 


Dilto  - 

Ditto  - 

Dilto  - 

Ditto  - 
Joirjcimm* 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  • 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 


Ditto  - 
Ditto  • 


Court  of 
Moomiff 
liahor 


the 
of: 


Ditto  - 

Zernindaree 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  • 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  • 

Ditto  - 

D.tto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  • 

I  itto  - 

Ditto  - 

Dilto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  • 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  • 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  • 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  . 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Zemiudaree 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  • 

Putnec  - 

Ditto  - 


Sold  for. 


194 

2 

■i 

53 

- 

60 

> 

230 

— 

840 

I". 

H 

2,700 

_ 

946 

1  1 

21 

2,000 

_ 

65 

2 

6 

140 

_ 

2 

<> 

5 

27 

_ 

26 

2 

4 

34 

__ 

499 

tb 

A 

600 

_ 

109 

H 

•j 

1 ,300 

6.1 

i:i 

10) 

615 

64 

2 

4 

20* 

_ 

234 

- 

- 

500 

397 

11 

4J 

910 

78 

13 

11 

825 

10 

10 

8 

16 

_ 

3 

6 

505 

_ 

102 

0 

6 

1,407 

_ 

68 

10 

_ 

1,150 

31 

2 

i 

165 

83 

1,261 

_ 

6 

_ 

_ 

251 

9 

_ 

a 

••s 

21 

_ 

S 

i;> 

10 

1,898 

10 

* 

87 



b 

4 

41 

26 

fij 

79 



36 

in 

114 

49 

9G1 

1 

-§ 

2,000 

1 

9 

6 

__ 

- 

1 

9 

3 

i 

9 

5 

1 

'.) 

3 

_ 

1 

9 

1 



1 

0 

3 

; 

_ 

1 

y 

6 

1 

9 

6 

1 

9 

1 

4 

1 

9 

6 

0 

1 

9 

8 

1 

9 

4 

_ 

1 

9 

12 

8 

1 

42 

_ 

5 

2 

12 

II 

-1 

106 

30 

9 

4 

11 

25 

100 

4 

26 

101 

13 

8 

8 

1 

1 

16 

10 

<; 

8 

16 

1  4 

4 

160 

3 

3 

ai 

25 

i 

5 

4 

8 

43 

Not  known  . 

13  14 

2 

25 

H 

36 

4 

7 

,oi 

31 

26 

9 

7 

43 

14 

10 

7 

42 

146 

14 

146 

14 

r 

: 

101 

11 

6 

31 

:l 

7 

2 

1 

ii 

11 

11 

6 

■f 

3 

14 

4 

8 

I 

7 

i 

26 

2 

81 

a 

4 

25 

i 

2 

>. 

2 

4 

2 

32 

Not  known  - 

14 

6 

14 

11 

166 

71 

10 

4 

200 

4 

62 

95 

3 

3 

160 

18 

11 

7 

141 

14 

14 

9 

114 

4 

12 

30 

1 

1 

9J 

« 

8 

ft 

3 

- 

4 

of 

Deneriplion  of 
Right  under  which 
the  Land  waa 
Held. 

Jut* 

Sold  fa. 

1 

Dacca — continued. 

Putn« 

• 

I 

5 

_ 

12 

Court     of   the  1 

Ditto 

- 

i 

10 

10 

«  - 

Moouiff  off 

Ditto 

7 

8 

8  - 

Ditto 

- 

30 

a 

2 

—  - 

Ditto 

• 

3 

•j 

740 

—  • 

Zemindaree 

66 

<• 

155 

1  - 

Ditto 

200 

4 

9 

365 

;  Ditto 

- 

Mot  known  - 

42  15  . 

Court     of  the 

Ditto 

•  ditto 

_ 

32 

MoonaifF  of 

Ditto 

: 

■  ditto 

15 

PuIIm  - 

|  Ditto 

-  ditto 

35 

Ditto 

•  ditto 

• 

168  Ii  10 

Lakhraj 
Ditto 

26 

91 

FURREEDPORE : 

j  Zemiaduree  or  Talook- 

1,939 

8 

_ 

7 

_  _ 

\ 

Ditto 

• 

- 

■ 

3 

15 

m 

525 

Ditto 

- 

■ 

11 

0 

i) 

!  b*5 

—  - 

Ditto 

— 

- 

12 

8 

fi 

225 

Ditto 

- 

■ 

5 

13 

i"; 

luo 

_  m 

Ditto 

619 

11 

4 

'  1,100 

Ditto 

■ 

3 

_ 

3 

1  3 

»  - 

Ditto 

■ 

130 

C 

.j 

|  38 

Ditto 

- 

1,531 

10 

11 ' 

390 

_  _ 

Putui 

106 

10 

8 

lakhraj 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

i: 

_ 

Jottjumu 

tut  and 

20 

- 

221 

_  _ 

tenant. 

Ditto 

22 

_ 

68 

Ditto 

■ 

61 

3 

1  510 

«.  _ 

Ditto 

41 

0 

7 

j  3 

_  _ 

'  Ditto 

- 

2 

13 

10 

1 

Ditto 

4 

8 

6 

_  _ 

Ditto 

3 

12 

240 

Ditto 

180 

_ 

200 

Ditto 

19 

4 

- 

IS 

Ditto 

_ 

40 

1 

11 

52 

5  - 

Ditto 

- 

45 

b 

4 

SO 

-  - 

Diito 

36 

12 

196 

-  - 

Ditto 

78 

6 

8 

5 

Principal  Sudder 

Ditto 

• 

- 

37 

b 

7 

1,615 

Ameen'»  Court 

Ditto 

• 

— 

6 

6 

6 

3,005 

~  - 

Ditto 

6 

9 

7 

135 

—  - 

Ditto 

_ 

6 

fi 

o 

70 

— 

■  Ditto 

37 

14 

-  : 
'4 

350 

1  Ditto 

- 

100 

12 

600 

1  Ditto 

- 

8 

1 

-  * 

Ditto 

— 

_ 

Not'k 

now 

n  - 

6 

|  Ditto 

182 

tiV 1 

1  Ditto 

f 

— 

3 

Ditto 

_ 

- 

2 

5 

■  ■ 

Ditto 

1 

10 

Jotejumroa 

m 

8 

7 

-  - 

Ditto 

2 

J« 

Ditto 

- 

156 

2 

- 

5,940 

•  - 

Ditto 

• 

- 

17 

1 

1 

250 

■ 

Ditto 

- 

10 

10 

8 

120 

-  * 

Ditto 

10  10 

8 

155 

Ditto 

10  10 

> 

230 

—  — 

Ditto 

28 

1 

50 1 

Ditto 

64 

1.425 

Ditto 

* 

160 

b 

201 

Ditto 

30 

6 

■ 

60 

Ditto 

68 

1,462 

_  — 

Zemtndarce 

888 

14 

ISO 

Ditto 

28 

11 

165 

—  — 

Ditto 

- 

- 

234  10 

8 

1,070 

Ditto 

440 

11 

>s 

52 

- 

41 

10 

8 

240 

Ditto 

■ 

7 

8 

6* 

160 

Ditto 

211 

10 

65 

w  — 

Ditto 

19 

7 

4 

55 

Ditto 

14 

8 

7 

50 

Ditto 

372 

4 

■'<; 

80 

Ditto 

10 

0 

7 

10 

Lakhraj 

110 

Jotrjumn 

la 

19 

HI 

15 

Sadder  Moon 

Ditto 

— 

9 

8 

20 

—  — 

tiPa  Court  . 

Ditto 

a* 

24 

37 

Ditto 

16 

42 

1  Ditto 

- 

8 

— 

8 

i  Ditto 

1 

4 

Ditto 

• 

- 

4 

13 

_  » 

Ditto 

• 

- 

6 

4 

1.340 

—  — 

Ditto 

8 

12 

"i 

16 

Ditto 

14 

15 

2 

102 

Ditto 

• 

12 

't 

Ditto 

as 

9 

5 

41 

40 

* 

Ditto 

- 

41 

11 

10 

13 
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of 
Court*. 


■  MoonaiffV 


Court     of  the 
Ali*.n»itf  rjf  Ma- 


Coart     of  the 
Mcvjo»i(T  of  Le-  ( 
chraguoge 


Cnutof  the  MwN 
■iff  of  Bhaoga  • 


Dncriptinn  of 
Rigl.t  under  which 
thf  Land  vtu 
H*ld. 

S udder 

Amount 

SoUl  for. 

| 

n'inued. 

Jotrjumma  • 

38 

6 

9 

Ditto 

... 

29 

2 

41 

38 

Ditto 

SO 

70 

— 

Ditto 

»      •  ■ 

SI 

3 

40 

Ditto 

... 

2 

4 

7 

— 

Ditto 

m           m  m 

3 

12 

7 

Ditto 

... 

s 

A 

4 

Ditto 

-1 

12 

A 

A 

Ditto 

•           •  ■ 

» 

12 

18 

Ditto 

-            —  - 

63 

5 

_ 

200 

Ditto 

m               m  m 

10 

6 

1  1 
'} 

50 

Ditto 

-               —  — 

9 

O 

v 

5 

Ditto 

■               •  * 

12  13 

Q 

9 

— 

Ditto 

•               "  » 

254 

2 

A 

<>(M) 

_ 

Ditto 

4 

].'. 

O 

80 

Ditto 

14 

4 

1  ot 
100 

— 

Ditto 

164 

1,350 

1  Ditto 

4 

in 

23 

!  Ditto 

10 

- 

7*5 

_ 

Ditto 

10 

1 1 

2 

145 

1  Ditto 

1 

[  2 

4 

Ditto 

2 

12 

9 

20 

_ 

- 

Ditto 

2 

1 

3 

& 

- 

Ditto 

28 

575 

_ 

Ditto 

4  10 

8 

18 

_ 

— 

Ditto 

m         m  m 

40  12 

9 

46 

- 

Ditto 

64 

•  i 

"J 

42 

_ 

Ditto 

m               *  • 

22  II 

8 

26 

- 

- 

Ditto 

•  - 

7 

14 

46 

- 

- 

Ditto 

154 

7 

140 

- 

— 

Ditto 

4 

1 

9 

29 

_ 

— 

Ditto 

12 

ll! 

9 

14 

- 

Ditto 

3 

10 

1  no 

102 

Zemindar** 

Not  kno*  n 

IO 

Ditto 

-               —  - 

12 

n 

30 

Ditto 

3 

3 

Ditto 

1  5 

1 1 

50 

■ 

Ditto 

20 

12 

50 

Ditto 

1 

8 

5 

Ditto 

& 

t 
0 

- 

— 

i  Ditto 

13 

1  1 

IO 

•  Ditto 

I 

4 

H 

37 

- 

Ditto 

•              •  • 

4 

39 

Ditto 

2 

2 

100 

Ditto 

*              —  . 

2 

2 

- 

8 

08 

T 

40 

A 

Ditto 

■               •  • 

20 

:t 

n 

15 

Ditto 

m        m  m 

6 

a 

6 

a 

Ditto 

25 

H 

6 

13 

Ditto 

201 

.r> 

K  111 

Sou 

Ditto 

57 

)  ) 

1 

lull 

Ditto 

27 

I  1 

9 

10 

Ditto 

152 

1  1 

»l 

500 

— 

Ditto 

57 

<) 

7 

270 

Ditto 

38 

(i 

6 

310 

— 

Ditto 

141 

12 

3 

610 

Ditto 

493  12 

9} 

1  tf*2A 

D-tto 

214  11 

8+ 

IUI 

— 

Ditto 

•         •  » 

1 

7 

3} 

Ditto 

•         •  • 

229 

1 

9\ 

J*70 

Ditto 

20 

10 

<1 

|A| 

Ditto 

*             •>  m 

:> 

n 

36 

8 

13 

126 

- 

- 

Ditto 

•         •  ™ 

4 

6 

9 

60 

Ditto 

378 

0 

a| 

70 

Ditto 

4 

4 

3 

41 

Ditto 

161 

16 

_ 

Ditto 

28 

12 

825 

_ 

Ditto 

2 

2 

3 

17 

4 

Ditto 

187 

7 

10 

10 

Ditto 

1 

8 

100 

Ditto 

Not 

1.  'I'! 

wn 

135 

- 

Ditto 

•         •  • 

2 

52 

Ditto 

■         -  •> 

Not 

•0 

30 

Ditto 

-             m  m 

4 

13 

Ditto 

•             -  - 

n 

13 

Ditto 

■            •  ■» 

8 

0 

^Ditto" 

6 

4 

1,340 

10 

2 

2 

70 

Ditto 

12 

1 

3 

132 

Ditto 

•             •  • 

12 

77 

Ditto 

•             •  •> 

Id 

3 

3 

32 

Dcikmii  ination 
of 
Oinrt*. 


Dncriptioa  of 
Rifht  undrr  which 
tlie  l.wid  iu 
lU'd. 


Pu«i 


Coutt  of  the  Moon- 
tiff  of  Bhang* — 


Coart  of  the  Moon- 1 
■iff  of  Muxud-{ 


UOOGIILY  : 


Judge's  Court 


Amn  n  .  Court 


Adl.  PI.   Sudder  f 
A  mren'*  Court  \_ 


Soddn-   Araecn'a  f 
Court     -  -| 


Court  • 


2rmiodarc« 

Ditto 

Ditto 

• 

Ukhr.j 

• 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Jotejumma 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

* 

Ditto 

- 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 
Ditto 

- 

Ditto 

* 

Ditto 

- 

Z«uiinda 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

- 

Zrmimla 

Putni 

Jntrjurema 

Zrwiiulai 

Putni 

Jotrjuronia 
Aymah 


Jotojii 
Lakhraj  • 


Jutrj  umrni 

Ukhraj  . 


Court  of  the  Mchw- / 
•.ffof 


1 


JnU'jirmina 
Aymah  - 


Coart  of  the  Moon- f 
aiffofScraniuurcX 

Court  of  the  Moon- 1 
riff  of  Sulkrah  •/ 

Court  ofthe  Mooo- I 
.itrof  Hurnpal  \ 

Court  of  the  Moon- 1 
»iffof  Uoloubrria  / 

Oniituf  thrMwin  J 
aiffof  Jabanahad  | 

Cm  t  of  the  Moon- / 
aiffof  Amtah  \ 


JoleiuiTiii 
Lakhraj 


Jotrjuiuina 

Jntrjumma 
Ukhraj  . 


Jotejamma 


Sudder 
Juinma. 


Not  known 
2    3  M 
II    0  oj 


22    4  4} 

205  14  2 

4    4  3 

12    4  3 

3  II  3 

4  4  3 
28  13  101 
32    -  - 

I  10  - 

3  3  2 
9    6  41 

53  14  10} 
6  8- 

36    9  4 

154    6  101 

113    1  -} 

IO  - 

95  3 

4  10 
40  12 
14  14 

3  3 


Amount 

Sold  for. 


24    I  1 

I    187  12  2 
17-3 

II  II  9 

3  12  a 

10  10  8 

28    I  2 

I    4  3 

6  15  - 


6  12  -J 
426    8  6 
40    3  - 


1,702  6  2 

6,246  15  4 

417  7  - 

6  II  - 


131    7  - 


101  II  7 
27    3  4 


6  13  6 
209  13  8 


360  16  II 
162    3  4 


848  4 


121    6  8 


124    6  9 


211  12  - 


709  13  10* 


650  16  - 


I  n 

loo 

— 

4oV 

1UU 

A  A 

\  7 

1  K 
Id 

IO 

4 

— 

OOfa 
ZUll 

_ 

1  ft/I 

o4 

zJ 

CI 

1 A 
III 

H 

— 

Ol 

3fl 

1  ->o 

68 

_ 

20 

/t 

4U 

nq 

AA 

91KI 

137 

445 

18 

_ 

- 

4*1 

32 

-- 

2 

_ 

315 

750 

_ 

232 

41 

6 

54 

65 

16 

_ 

29 

- 

308 
10,025 

134  12 

492 

H 

- 

8.655 

9.520 

_ 

3.H66 

6 

- 

66 

\ 

6,327 

*i 

1,013 

8 

- 

303 

9 

310 

1,664 

n 

- 

1,606 

311 

K14 

12 

■ 

692 

832 

4 

IfO 

- 

720  II 

1,860  14 

- 

138 

1.515 

13 

02 

361 

69 

4 

- 

421  13 

0 

1,211  14 

9 

1.711 

S 

9 

1,704  14 

72— I. 


Rr 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  REPORT  OF 


Appendix,  No.  6. 


STATEMENT  showing  the  Sale  of  Estates  for  Arrears  of  Government  Revenue  and  on  other  Accounts  for 
the  last  Three  Years.  In  several  instances  the  Gross  Rental  was  not  known,  and  Cypher.?,  or  "  Not  avail- 
ahlej"  are  inserted  in  such  cases. 


Number 

of 
Estates 
sold. 


1 

2 
3 
4 
r> 
6 
7 
8 
II 
10 
II 
12 
13 
14 
16 
10 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
2S 
26 
27 
29 
29 
30 
31 
32 
83 
34 
*6 
36 
37 
38 
3D 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
40 
47 
48 
49 
50 
CI 
52 
53 
54 
65 
50 
67 
68 
69 
60 
01 


Suddcr 
Jumma. 


Price  fit  which 
the  Estate 
was  knocked 
down. 


13  6 

3 

24 

- 

11  8 

7 

41 

- 

3  5 

Hi 

10 

- 

1  7 

10 

9 

- 

77  3 

3 

755 

- 

0  0 

11 

41 

— 

4  2 

1 

19 

- 

38  - 

11 

72 

- 

1  - 

9 

- 

3  2 

0 

3 

4 

10  o 

1 

- 

1  0 

4 

13 

- 

-  14 

7 

- 

1 

3  13 

8 

5 

- 

-  3 

7 

1 

4 

8  10 

2 

- 

1 

5  7 

2 

- 

1 

-  10 

5 

3 

- 

-  10 

1 

3 

4 

1  12 

3 

3 

- 

8  6 

0 

60 

9  - 

0 

25 

- 

-  4 

3 

1 

12 

-  10 

1 

4 

30  11 

? 

160 

- 

-  6 

1 

1 

4 

7  11  loi 

46 

- 

3  12 

3l 

12 

— 

3  14 

7 

45 

- 

1  13 

8 

6 

- 

—  5 

10 

1 

—  5 

9 

1 1 

- 

11  14 

11 

55 

- 

69  3 

6 

170 

- 

-  6 

9 

3 

82  13 

5 

100 

21  11 

6 

12 

12  11 

11 

30 

13  10 

8 

25 

61  4 

11 

260 

14  12 

8 

180 

10  9 

7 

500 

67  10 

3 

CO 

74  13 

730 

917  13 

i 

201 

4  15 

6 

-  7 

6 

3 

H 

0  - 

» 

1' 

2  10 

7 

15 

21  11 

6 

13 

30  2 

o 

1:25 

74  13 

83 

28 

12  13 

7 

44 

1  11 

7 

2 

4 

74  13 

Hj 

31 

-  7 

5 

3 

1  1 

2 

H 

-  3 

8 

1 

8 

1  0 

10 

4 

-  7 

1 

5  12 

3 

7 

Estimated 
Gross  Rental. 


__  i 


26  10  6 

23  1  2 

6  11  11 

2  15  8 

154  6  6 

13  3  10 

8  4  2 
76-3 

2  —  — 


6 
20 
3 
1 
7 


1 
1 

3 

10 
18 
6 
I 

01 

15 
7 
7 

;) 


23 
118 

105 
43 
25 
27 
102 
29 
21 
115 
149 
236 
9 

12 

43 
60 

119 
25 
3 

140 


o 
10 

2 
I  I 
10 

7 

< 


fc: 
2 
0 
2 
4 
4 


4  10 

4  2 
8  0 

13  - 

1  - 

5  - 

6  2 
12  2 


7 
8 
13 
1 1 
1  1 


9 
7 
2 
4 

8 

11  6 

13  10 
7  - 

11  0 

10  10 

6  10 

7  10 
5  4 
9  10 
9  4 

3  2 

4  6 

11  5& 

14  2 
14  - 
14  10 

1  0 

5  2 

6  10 
4  4 

1 1  5J 
13  2 

7  2 
II  &1 


11 


14  10 

2  — 

7  4 

3  8 
14  - 

8  C 


Number 

of 
Estates 
sold. 


Sadder 
Jumma. 


Price  at  which 
the  Estate 
was  knocked 
down. 


02 

3 

13 

3 

5 

- 

- 

03 

3 

] 

1 

- 

64 

7 

3 

1 

12 

— 

05  ' 

5 

Si 

7 

18 

_ 

06 

5 

— 

U 

7 

_ 

- 

67 

5 

o| 

I 

1 

- 

68 

7 

31 

- 

- 

69 

2 

14 

4 

1 

— 

- 

70 

9 

10 

- 

- 

71 

40 

14 

10 

1 

72 

1 

7 

14 

- 

73 

8 

4 

1 

74 

74 

13 

•1 

37 

J  ESSORE. 

75 

04 

7 

3 

12 

_ 

_ 

70 

212 

to 

10 

2,100 

_ 

— 

77 

6 

12 

o 

107 

_ 

- 

76 

7 

2 

10 

395 

-_ 

_ 

79 

32 

510 

_ 

_ 

80 

7 

7 

6 

415 

81 

8 

11 

4 

3  DO 

_ 

82 

5 

10 

2 

80 

- 

_ 

83 

7 

13 

11 

100 

- 

_ 

84 

7 

9 

6 

41 



_ 

85 

117 

1 

3 

101 

_ 

_ 

80 

24 

1 

130 

_ 

b7 

1 

10 

30 

_ 

89 

1 

10 

6 

33 

_ 

80 

21 

u 

212 

- 

_ 

!)  i 

2 

2 

20 

_ 

01 

8 

12 

10 

9 

_ 

_ 

92 

10 

o 

o 

• 

93 

66 

9 

1 

230 

_ 

PfUNA. 

94 

1,847 

7 

8 

626 

MOOHSHEDABAD. 

95 

1 

5 

2 

1 

5 

2 

90 

8 

1 

97 

14 

8 

1 

}.*} 

7 

5 

10 

8 

99 

o 

0 

6 

8 

100 

138 

5 

410 

101 

G3 

0 

5 

200 

102 

85 

4 

7 

3  225 

103 

36 

5 

4 

1,100 

104 

31 

6 

260 

105 

38 

1 

4 

5.050 

luff 

38 

11 

7 

1,120 

107 

27 

9 

8 

860 

108 

25 

13 

7 

85 

109 

31 

14 

11 

400 

110 

16 

4 

1,200 

111 

7 

8 

600 

112 

8 

2 

1 13 

14 

3 

2 

lit 

17 

7 

10 

050 

Estimated 
Gross  Rental. 


7  10  5 

-  6  - 

-  14  6 
11  3  2 
10  15  10 

-  10  II J 
14    -  - 

5  12  - 

1  2  - 
81  13  8 

2  14  - 
1  - 

149  11 


si 


^  Not  available 


8  - 


6  - 


I 
1 

1 

9  -  - 
3  -  - 
361  13  10 
89  -  - 
68  8  6 
34  J5  10 
34  13 
42  II 

0  0 
55  3 
51  II 
03  13  10 
28  7  10 
10    1  10| 

1  -  - 
1     6"  - 

unl.noun. 


<j 
4 
3 
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Price  at  which 

Number 

..,1 

Price  at  which 

S udder 

the  Estate 

Estimated 

of 

Sadder 

the  Estate 

Estimated 

Jumma. 

was  knocked 
down. 

Gross  Rental. 

Estates 
sold. 

J  umma. 

was  knocked 
down. 

Gross  Rental. 



1  A  1 

DvU 

unknown. 

183 

-  4 

11 



1 

- 

6  0J 

8  10 

9 

22 

10 

4 



184 

-  8 

0 

3 

4 

- 

0 

0  0 

1  no  1  0 

u 

no 

6 

9 

185 

-  1 

4 

13 

— 



0 

0  0 

100  13 

11 

400 

225 

15 

186 

15  10 

2 

267 

_ 

— 

0 

0  0 

1  7 

0 

2 

_ 

— 

23 

10 

— 

187 

11  3 

24 

12 

- 

0 

0  0 

118  - 

10 

310 

_ 

12 

4 

0 

188 

96  8 

64 

16 

- 

- 

101 

6  4i 

25  13 

7 

16 

_ 

51 

11 

3 

180 

22  12 

11 

605 

- 

- 

28 

8  6 

100 

16  1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

0 

0  0 

Rajsi 

IAHI 

E. 

101 

13  13 

104 

1 

- 

-- 

0 

0  0 

40 

102 

184  12 

0 

101 

- 

— 

205 

8  -4 

26  15 

3 

10 

103 

2  14 

11 

26 

0 

0  0 

45  - 

1 

108 

- 

- 

77 

— 

104 

4  2 

10 

4 

3 

- 

0 

0  0 

10  16 

10 

20 

22 

4 

4 

105 

5  5 

4 

4 

0 

0  0 

11  10 

3 

10 

- 

- 

26 

— 

196 

2  11 

* 

8 

_ 

_ 

0 

0  0 

107 

-  1 

9 

13 

_ 

0 

0  0 

FUBREEDPORE. 

108 

2  7 

10 

_ 

_ 

0 

0  0 

1  2 

3 

100 

4  4 

3 

8 

_ 

_ 

0 

0  0 

50  11 

n 

200 

-  8 

6A 

3 

_ 

0 

0  0 

2  0 

38 

201 

17  2 

I  1 

1,015 

_ 

_ 

0 

0  0 

311  21 

n 

3 

** 

202 

1  11 

2 

70 

0 

0  0 

60  11 

H 

203 

4  14 

lot 

• 

8 

_ 

0 

0  0 

204 

4  10 

7 

412 

_ 

0 

0  0 

Dacca. 

42    0  7J 

2,585 

- 

- 

53 

6 

206 
206 
207 

1  1 

-  3 
1  0 

1 

24 

* 

14 

12 
61 
14 

_ 
_ 
_ 

_ 





1 

0 
0 

2  3 
0  0 
0  0 

-  6 

4 

12 

- 

- 

0 

0 

0 

208 

16  - 

4,600 

> 

_ 



0 

0  0 

2  13 

2 

- 

- 

1 

- 

200 

1  1 

1 

11 

0 

0  0 

1  11 

8 

- 

- 

0 

0 

0 

210 

-  5 

3 

2 

4 

_ 

0 

0  0 

1  11 

- 

41 

- 

- 

0 

0 

0 

211 

2  - 

ft 

61 

16 

_ 

2 

7  64 

1  11 

- 

2 

- 

- 

0 

0 

0 

S12 

2  6 

7 

0 

0  0 

-  6 

4 

2 

- 

- 

0 

0 

0 

213 

2  11 

¥ 

8  A 

425 



m 

0 

0  0 

6  2 

6 

1 

- 

— 

2 

- 

- 

214 

-  6 

6 

12 

_ 

— 

7  74 

6  12 

- 

1 

— 

— 

0 

0 

0 

215 

-  6 

0 

15 

7  114 

-  8 

0J 

- 

10 

_ 

0 

0 

0 

216 

-  8 

0 

12 

0 

0  0 

2  2 

.11 

1 

_ 

_ 

0 

0 

0 

217 

-  5 

6 

3 

ft 

7  7f 

8  8 

332 

_ 

_ 

0 

0 

0 

218 

-  6 

0 

3 

8 

7  lit 

2  - 

»4 

3 

- 

- 

0 

0 

0 

210 

122  14 

34 

630 

140  13  6| 

3  3 

24 

260 

- 

- 

1 

- 

220 

31  11 

0 

025 

_ 

0 

0 

0  0 

1  1 

1 

14 

- 

— 

2 

8 

221 

65  3 

1 

2,076 

0 

0  0 

5  5 

4 

5 

y 

4 

14 

0 

222 

12  - 

-4 

15 

0 

0  0 

-  6 

3 

0 

m 

0 

0 

0 

223 

21  10 

5 

19 

0 

0  O 

4  0 

8 

so 

— 

— 

0 

0 

0 

224 

184  12 

0 

8 

205 

6  -4 

0  2 

0 

1 

- 

- 

0 

114 

1  11 

11 

10 

8 

- 

2 

7 

Backekgunge. 

1  12 

6 

2 

_ 

_ 

2 

6 

-  4 

U 

2 

_ 

— 

6 

Oj 

225 

108  7 

0 

68 

- 

- 

-  0 

5 

21 

H 

— 

0 

0 

0 

220 

640  12 

10 

1,200 

- 

- 

-  4 

11 

1 

8 

- 

0 

04 

227 

12  12 

10 

1 

1 

161  1 

104 

6,500 

0 

0 

0 

228 

10  13 

1 

U  11 

0 

22 

_ 

- 

0 

0 

0 

220 

13  3 

54 

1 

- 

16  11 

1 

630 

_ 

_ 

0 

0 

0 

230 

108  7 

6 

34 

- 

— 

22  12 

11 

600 

- 

- 

24 

4 

24 

231 

383  7 

74 

10,600 

- 

- 

16  I 

I 

36 

_ 

_ 

0 

0 

0 

232 

3  4 

6 

29 

- 

- 

175  3 

0 

132 

- 

- 

229 

8 

233 

2  2 

2 

2 

7 

- 

80  0 

5 

11,000 

- 

- 

0 

0 

0 

234 

0  0 

74 

11 

— 

311  7 

54 

60,010 

- 

- 

407 

12 

n 

235 

8  - 

4 

— 

— 

-  0 

4 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

236 

4  12 

10 

1 

— 

3  3 

24 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

237 

1  13 

104 

I 

- 

-  8 

04 

1 

0 

0 

0 

238 

108  7 

6 

3 

- 

_ 

-  12 

-  3 

n 

24 

4 

13 



- 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

230 
240 

300  13 
550  11 

114 

5,600 
11,100 

— 
- 

— 

— 

Not  available. 

2  2 

14 

212 

0 

0 

0 

241 

120  7 

24 

75 

1 

-  1 

74 

7 

4 

0 

0 

0 

242 

475  12 

11 

626 

— 

— 

11  2 

132 

0 

0 

0 

243 

2  2 

2 

10 

7  7 

it 

0 

_ 

0 

n 

0 

244 

10  - 

7 

70 

- 

- 

2  12 

14 

170 

0 

0 

0 

245 

2  5 

64 

35 

2  15 

24 

2 

0 

0 

0 

-  3 

24 

80 

0 

0 

0 

BURDWAN. 

0  6 

5 

601 

0 

0 

0 

43 

17  1 
1  1 
4  14 

1 

7 

0 

0 

0 

240 

18  4 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

247 

11  8 

11 

24 

"ii 

1 

0 

0 

0 

10  1 

11 

201 

-  12 

3 

n 
1 

1 
4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

240 
260 

18    6  5 
11    8  U 

02 
40 

1  1 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

251 

3  15 

7 

5 

-  5 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Number 

of 
Estates 
sold. 


72 


— t 
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Number 

Price  at  which 

Number 

Price  at  which 

01 

the  Estate 

Estimated 

of 

Sudder 

the  Estate 

CAlllIliituu 

rotates 

J  urn  ma. 

was  knocked 

Gross  Rental. 

Instates 

Jumma. 

was  knocked 

Grots  ReouL 

sold. 

down. 

sola. 

down. 

252 

5  14 

2 

66 

- 

270 

22 

3 

0 

824 

- 

4  7- 

253 

6  0 

7 

28 

- 

271 

- 

6 

6 

12 

- 

-  13  - 

254 

22  14 

8 

210 

- 

272 

12 

10 

- 

16 

- 

_ 

12  10  - 

265 

11  6 

1 

6 

— 

— 

273 

32 

6 

6 

33 

- 

145  13  3 

250 

11  13 

* 

9 

6 

8 

- 

Not  available. 

274 

12 

8 

- 

18 

- 

66   4  - 

257 

-  7 

3 

8 

- 

275 

207 

11 

6 

1,385 

- 

366   8  1> 

258 

-  6 

8 

8 

_ 

276 

172 

- 

1 

1,205 

- 

212  li  i 

259 

-  10 

3 

11 

_ 

277 

134 

0 

'1 

605 

166  e  6 

260 

0  4 

245 

— 

278 

971 

8 

2 

8,600 

- 

0   0  0 

281 

6  14 

2 

142 

— 

279 
280 

85 
191 

4 

15 

10 

506 
3,225 

100   6  8 

0   0  0 

24  Pebgunnahs. 

281 

1 

2 

3 

50 

0    0  0 

~  !_> 

25  5 

6 

1,830 

— 

ooo 

282 

1 

12 

11 

10 

8   9  » 

263 

2  6 

0 

90 

- 

0    0  0 

283 

11 

3 

2 

i  s  i 

261 

2  10  11 

40 

0    0  0 

284 

7 

_ 

25 

-  14  - 

265 

3  7 

3 

60 

: 

6  14  6 

285 

35 

890 

OOO 

260 

5  11 

0 

20 

11  11  6 

286 

372 

6 

1 

6,500 

0    0  0 

267 

38  3 

r> 

2,775 

0    0  0 

2*7 

6P7 

14 

11 

7,000 
7,750 

0    0  0 

268 

7  5 

2 

]  55 

7    6  2 

288 

499 

0    0  0 

269 

28  - 

8 

670 

60    1  3 

280 

30,148 

9 

3 

1,300 

3 

0    0  0 

Appendix,  No.  7. 

STATEMENT  furnished  by  Mr.  Larmour,  General  Manager  Bengal  Indigo  Company,  regarding  several  RyoUwLo 

had  cut  a  large  average  of  Plant. 


Namcs  or  Rtots. 

3  . 

a  g 

Mulonth : 

Mnm  Sheik  ... 
Bit«u  Sheik  - 

Bahwioor  Sirdar  ... 
SaUbdi  Molliek  - 
Banpraaand  Satak  Kalu 

1 
6 
14 

in 
si 

588 
594 
60S 
604 

609 

1  10 
4  0 

2  0 
4  10 
2  0 

Saderpore; 

AnnnHn  Ghoae      .       -  . 
Gobindo  Ghoae  ... 
Kamal  Ghow  ... 
Jogeebur  Ghoae  ... 

31 
3S 
41 
54 

6S0 
691 
630 
643 

4  10 
4  0 
1  10 
1  0 

Notccdeoga: 
Nab.  Mundal 

Hinu  Mundal  ... 
Bidun  Mundil  ... 
Sati  Suntoah  Muodal  - 
Kadir  Khalawi  ... 

65 
58 

es 

63 
65 

35S 
361 
365 
366 
368 

2  10 
7  0 
1  0 

10  0 

3  10 

Baradenga : 

HaraoUho*       -       -  . 

Saili: 

Katabdi  Maodal   -      -  - 

91 
108 

384 
405 

11  0 
1  0 

110 

989 

2  0 

Fuliat 

Sodi  Mumbil  ... 
BejuMuudal       •       -  - 

129 
155 

1.131 
1.377 

2  0 

3  10 

Onnalnnranr  * 

T.iuMqndal        -  - 
Takur  Da»  Chan;o 
lihur  Ghow  ... 
Pujom  Ghoae  ... 

1»1 
194 
216 

aao 

H51 
854 
876 
BbO 

6  0 
2  0 
4  0 
1  0 

Ham  pore : 

Miindtri  Bttwaa  ... 
Baoul  Kaoi  Mundal 

303 
304 

929 
930 

I  10 

|      3  0 

1 

r 


60 
81 
lb 
91 
464 


94} 
87 
34} 
38 


76 
200 

941 
231 


294* 

321 


41 1 


"I 


I4I| 
43 
P01 
2I>1 


37 
04$ 


40 


20} 
23} 


21} 
21, 
23 
38 


30 
2!? 
24 
23 
Mi 


20} 
32  j 


20} 


23^ 
21 


2&± 
21 
90 
20} 


Nami«  or  Rrora. 


Barrackpore : 

Tara  Cbuod  Ghow 

"  Bnrha"  Madab  Ghoae 

Martha  Waton  Mundal  • 


Ghatipor* : 

Jamir  Mundal 
Jai  Nal  Mundal 
Kuehil  Gbose 

Ooiberpore : 

Taju  Maodal 
Slntiu  Muruin] 

]'uehp<i4ta : 

Mohun  Daaa  Rairagi  . 

Mohun  Ghoae 

Moloog  Muodal 

Gopal  Ghurani     >  . 

Raoidhua  Ghoae  - 

Udai  Ghv*  - 

Umoth  Ghoae 

Chitokongaporc  : 

Seraj  .Mundal 
Taju  Mundal 

N  ok  pole ; 
( i  uoe  iulur  Naik     >  . 
Hamdun  Boilcanto  DUau 


lihur  Mui 
Sham 
Tiokaori  Daaa 

Madhubpore : 

l«hur  Chundur  RiawM 
Raiuhuour  Bi»M 
Raimonorr  Maodal 
Shibram  Ghoae 
Kartik  )ti*wn<. 
Menaitiddin  8irdar 
bh'n  Gobiodo  Ghoae 


Page. 


314 
316 
331 
333 


348 
354 


667 
682 
684 


1 ,006 
1,012 


il 


S  N 


8  10  89J  »} 

8    0  8I(  S7 

1    0  I  30   |  30 

10  3Si  n\ 


5 
3 


l*0i  » 


359 

1,017 

I 

10 

33 

3*0 

62 

3 

10 

67J 

404 

84 

1 

0 

SO) 

»l 

427 

473 

I 

0 

», 

429 

475 

3 

0 

si 

»i 

432 

478 

S 

10 

53} 

II 

433 

479 

2 

0 

66| 

ts 

436 

482 

• 

10 

61 

»* 

437 

483 

2 

10 

67J 

V 

438 

484 

2 

10 

62 

}l 

506 

1.0G9 

1 

10 

36 

24 

609 

1,073 

2 

0 

65} 

r.\ 

553 

687 

6 

0 

1561 

81 

654 

688 

6 

0 

230 

tfj 

568 

703 

1 

0 

*7* 

? 

667 

702 

1 

0 

28 

609 

1,349 

11 

0 

293 

a 

610 

1,349 

6 

0 

mi 

731 

147 

9 

0 

6i  ; 

ss; 

732 

148 

6 

0 

I47J 

»4J 

738 

156 

It 

0 

265 

24 

743 

160 

6 

0 

164)  ' 

» 

744 

161 

12 

0 

436 j 

746 

163 

2 

0 

4«i  | 

Oi 

761 

168 

4 

931 
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Naurj  or  Rrora. 

Page. 

■S 
J 

a 

a  o 

0.S6 
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Appendix,  No.  8. 

EXTRACT  from  Mr.  Larmour'a  Books,  showing  the  Debit  and  Credit  Accounts  of  Throe  Ryots. 

Account  of  Taj v  Mundal  of  Amrafohr. 


Credit. 

Indigo  plant  delivered  according  to  hook, 
G7J  handles,  at  0  bundles  per  rupee  - 

Seed  delivered  ..... 

lis. 


JR».  a.  p. 

11  4  - 
-    4  - 


11    8  - 


Debit. 

20  December. 
Balance  of  1808,  page  No.   174,  for 
3J  bedaubs  ..... 
This  year's  ndvances  .... 
Stamp  


Total 


-  Ji*. 


Expense  of  cultivation 
Cutting  of  plant  - 
Price  of  seed 
Carting 


Total 


Deduct  received 

Balance  against  Ryot 


lis. 


Rs.   a.  p. 


3d 

a 

7 

3 

4 

aa 

10 

7 

10 

1 

12 

13 

0 

43 

0 

1 

11 

8 

31  14  1 


72-1. 


R  R  3 
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Account  of  Ha.ro  Chand  Mundal  of  Kaxasaul. 


Credit. 

Indigo  plant  delivered  according  to 
account,  87|  bundles  at  6  bundles  per 
rupee  -       -       -       -  - 


Rt.  a.  p. 
6  4- 


Debit. 

7th  January. 
Balance  of  1858,  at  page  No.  607,  on 

8  beegahs. 
1  Additional  1  beegab,  or  4  beegalis 

in  all. 

Total   -    -    -  II*. 
Present  advances  - 
Stamp  


I   Rt.  a.  p. 


Total  - 

Expense  of  cutting  the  plant 
Price  of  seed  - 
Carting  - 


-  Rt. 


Total   -   -  - 

Deduct  received  - 
Balance  against  the  ryot.  - 


Rs. 


•  Rt. 


2  8- 
-    8  - 


62 

2 

— 

2 

2 

0 

7 

0 

65 

4 

0 

4 

3 

59-3 


Account  of  Hanip  Munshi  Hukdal  of  Ghazipoke. 


Credit. 

Indigo  plant  delivered  according  to  ac- 
count, 20)  bundles  at  6  bundles  per 

tST.  :  :  :  :  :  : 


Total 


Debit. 


Rt.  a.  p.         4th  January. 

Balance  of  1868,  at 
3    6    8        8  beegahs 
-   4    -  j  This  year's  advances 
Stamp 


No.  636, 


3  10  8 


Total   -  • 

.  -  Rt. 

70    3  - 

Weeding  • 
Cutting 
Price  of  seec 
Carting 

-  1  3 

-  8  - 
1    4  - 

Deduct  recei 

Total  - 

■  -  Rt. 

72    4  0 
S  10  8 

Balance  agai 

list  ryot  - 

-  Rt. 

68    0  10 

Rt.  a.  p. 

©7  8- 
2  8- 
-    8  - 


I,  Hanif  Munshi  Mundal,  having  compared  my  account  with  the  factory,  acknowledge  a  balance  azainst 
me  of  Rt.68.  0.  10.,  and  for  the  year  1800,  I  received  1-8  advance  for  8  beegahs  of  land,  and  have  riven 
an  acknowledgment  this  27th  December  1859.  b  '  p 


Appendix,  No.  9. 

8TATEMENT  filed  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Larmour,  showing  the  Number  of  Indigo  Ryots  of  the  Bengal  Indigo 

Company  Concerns  who  received  excess  in  1858-50. 


NAME  OF  CONCERN. 

Total  Number 
of  Ryota. 

Number  ff  Rrot» 

who  received 
exevsu  Pnjrwiu  for 

Mulnath  Concern 

11,157 

837 

4,876 

286 

4,971 

730 

2,196 

586 

Total  -   -  - 

23,200 

2,448 
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App.  No.  10. 


Translations  of  Forms  of  Three  Agreements  to  cultivate  Indigo. 


(I.) 

Sri  Sri  Doorga  Shaha. 

To  the  High  in  Dignity  Srijnt  Joy  Kissen 
Mookerjec. 

This  ihrar  for  contract  of  an  indigo  advance  is 
executed  by  Sri  Sheikh  Ashruf,  to  the  following 
effect:— 

I  am  a  neel  tladun  ryot  (i.e.  a  tenant  receiving 
an  advance  for  the  cultivation  of  indigo)  of  your 
working  indigo  factory  at  Hasnan,  in  pergunnah 
Chowmaha.  In  the  khata  (account  books)  of  the 
year  1263,  there  is  a  balance,  according  to  calcu- 
lation, of  Rs.  2.  5.  18.  on  account  of  one  beegah 
of  land,  to  which  add  10  annas,  received  to-day  as 
this  year's  advance.  Being  thus  a  debtor,  in  the 
aggregate,  of  Its.  2.  18.  18.,  I,  under  contract, 
give  in  writing  this  agreement.  From  the  year 
1264  to  the  year  1278,  during  these  10  years.  I 
shall  cultivate  indigo,  and  deliver  the  indigo  plant 
at  your  indigo  factory  at  Hasnan  at  the  rate  of 
10  bundles  for  the  rupee.  Whatever  expenses  I 
shall  take  from  you  on  account  of  indigo  seed, 
cultivation,  conveyance,  &.c,  I  shall,  according  to 
calculation,  deduct  the  same  from  the  price  of  the 
indigo  plant;  if  anything  be  due  to  me,  I  shall 
receive  it  in  cash.  During  the  term  of  the  con- 
tract. I  shall  conform  to  the  advance  in  proportion 
of  the  land  at  the  rate  of  the  said  advance,  and 
cultivate  indigo  on  ihe  land  at  the  above  advance, 
and  receive  tlie  value  of  the  indigo  le  we*  at  the 
factory  rates.  If,  through  malice,  I  cause  any 
injury  in  the  cultivation  of  indigo,  I  shall  make 
it  gootl  by  calculating  the  damages  of  the  manu- 
factured indigo.  Therefore,  1  have  by  way  of 
contract,  given  in  writing  this  engagement.  The 
end.    Year  1264,  date  16th  Fosh. 

Witnesses. 

Sri  Kalachand  Koonwar,  inhabitant  of  Boros- 
hatithu. 

Sri  Hiru  Ham,  inhabitant  of  Oojanu. 
Sri  Bhadrinath  Ghose,  inhabitant  of  Hasnan. 
Sri  Kedar  Khan,  inhabitant  of  Hasgara. 
Writer  of  this.        Doorga  Churn  Chattopad- 

hyaya,  inhabitant  of  Doomlah,  has  not  put 

his  name  to  this  agreement. 


<«•) 

Sri  Sat  Hijri. 

To  the  Hgh  in  Diznity  Mr.  John  White,  of  the 
Hangkhah  Factory. 

This  agreement  on  account  of  indig.>  advance 

for  a  limited  period  is  executed  by  Sri   , 

to  the  following  effect :  — 

I  am  a  ntel  dadun  lyot  (tenant  who  receives  an 
advance  to  cultivate  indigo)  of  the  Sahib's  factory 
at  the  sum  of  rupees  on  ac- 

count of  beegahs  of  land  is  the  advance 

of  the  year  1858-69,  and  on  adjusting  the  accounts 
of  1857-68,  Rs.  is  the  balance  against 

me,  which  is  stated  to  be  on  account  of  the  culti- 
vation of  beegahs  of  land  .  This, 
together  with  the  value  of  stamped  paper  for 
72  — I. 


the  agreement  aggregating  Rs.  as  advances 

for  the  present  and  past  years,  I  have  received  on 
beegahs  of  land.  Accordingly,  I,  of  my 
own  accord,  tender  this  habit  ly at,  regarding  the 
cultivation  of  indigo  on  beegahs  of  land,  and 
delivering  indigo  plant  and  indigo  seed,  year  by 
year,  for  a  term  of  6ve  years,  from  the  year  1858- 
50  to  the  year  1863-64,  to  this  effect.  Having 
cultivated  indigo  every  year  on  the  sa  d  beegahs 
of  land  for  which  advance  has  been  paid,  I  shall 
deliver  the  indigo  plant  t»  the  factory.  I  shall 
have  the  Lai  and  fertile  lands,  and  lands  fit  for 
indigo  cultivation,  measured  every  year  by  the 
amin  and  hhalasis  of  the  factory,  by  the  old  fac- 
tory rope,  which  is  55  yards  long,  each  yard  bein£ 
32  inches  in  length,  and  mark  them  off,  and  till 
and  cultivate  them  by  the  30th  March,  cultivating 
indigo  on  the  surveyed  lands  from  time  to  time  as 
I  am  ordered,  and  weed  and  improve  them  at  the 
proper  time. 

The  terms  for  cultivating  the  lands  for  which 
an  advance  ha*  been  received,  are,  that  I  shall 
take  every  year,  for  each  beegah,  country  indigo 
seed  at  the  rate  of  three  seers,  Purnea  seed  at 
four  seers,  and  seed  from  the  Upper  Provinces  at 
the  rate  of  five  seers.  I  shall  pay  its  price  at  four 
annas  per  beegah.  If,  at  the  time  of  weeding, 
good  indigo  be  produced,  then  I  shall,  as  required, 
receive  weeding  expense-.  I  shall,  as  I  may  be 
ordered,  cut  the  indigo  plant,  both  of  the  first  and 
second  cuttings,  on  account  of  the  entire  land  for 
which  advance  has  been  received,  within  the  30th 
September  of  each  year,  a>id  deliver  it  to  the  fac- 
tory. I  shall  pay  without  objection,  the  expenses 
incurred  bv  the  concern  for  employing  persons  to 
cut  the  indigo.  The  expenses  incurred  for  con- 
veying the  indigo  to  the  factory  by  means  of  the 
boats  and  carts  of  the  concern,  shall  be  borne  by 
me.  I  shall  receive  for  the  first  indigo  crop  at 
the  rate  of  four  bundles  for  the  rupee,  and  for  the 
second  crop  at  the  rate  of  six  bundles  per  rupee, 
each  bundle  being  as  much  as  may  be  contained 
in  an  iron  chain  four  cubits  long,  at  18  inches  per 
cubit. 

I  shall  dig  up  by  the  roots  the  indigo  seed  on 
the  lands  for  which  advance  has  been  given,  bring 
it  to  the  factory  and  thrash  it,  and  receive  the 
price  thereof  separately  at  the  rate  of  four  rupees 
per  maund,  each  seer  weighing  80  sicca  rupees. 
If  in  this,  I,  through  w  ickedness,  sell  the  indigo 
seed  at  another  place,  or  fail  to  deliver  it  at  the 
factory,  then  1  sha  1  pay  for  the  same  at  a  price  of 
1 0  rupees  per  maund.  Except  the  above  advance, 
I  shall  not  take  a  second  advance  under  another 
name.  If  I  do  not  every  year  clear  and  cultivate 
the  lands  for  which  an  advance  has  been  given, 
and  do  not  sow  the  proper  quantity  on  the  above 
lauds,  or  if  I  give  the  indigo  of  that  land  to  any 
other  factory,  then  I  shall  pay  the  above  mentioned 
gentleman  every  year,  the  profits  of  the  manu- 
factured indigo  at  the  rate  of  10  rupees  per  beegah. 
Every  year,  at  the  close  of  the  cutting  of  indigo, 
the  advance  and  the  expenses  for  seed  sown,  and 
for  the  weedimr,  carriage,  &c,  being  added  to- 
gether, whatever  balance  may  on  adjusting  the 
hath-chittis  be  found  due  on  calculation,  the  "same 
R  B  4  (after 
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Aj  p.  No.  10.  (after  keeping  in  force  the  aforesaid  amount  of 
— ~  advance  every  year  during  the  above  term),  as 
also  whatever  may  be  due  by  mc  for  the  price  of 
the  indigo  seed  sown,  and  the  expenses  for  weed- 
ing, &c,  shall  be  deducted  from  the  price  of  the 
indigo  plant,  and  if  there  be  any  surplus,  I  shall 
receive  it.  During  the  above  term  of  five  years, 
I  shall  cultivate  indigo  and  deliver  the  indigo 
plant  and  indigo  seed;  if,  on  the  expiry  of  the 
above  term,  tliere  be  any  balance  remaining,  I 
shall,  in  proportion  thereto,  cultivate  indigo  land 
in  the  year  1864-65,  deliver  the  indigo  plant,  and 
clear  the  balance.  If,  during  the  above  term,  on 
the  plea  of  having  delivered  indigo  plant,  1  neglect 
t<»  cultivate  indigo  in  any  year,  I  shall,  as  stated 
above,  make  good  the  price  of  manufactured 
indigo.  If  I  fail  to  do  so,  you  shall  realise  it  by 
the  laws  in  force.  I  shall  not  during  the  above 
term,  petitiou  to  deposit  money.  If  I  do  so,  it  is 
inadmissible.  Therefore,  I  have  given  in  writing 
this  agreement  for  a  limited  period.    Year  185U. 

Witnesses'  names. 


(3.) 

Shi  Sbi  Dooroa. 

To  the  High  in  Dignity  the  Worshipful 
Mr.  F.  Maclugan. 

This  agreement  of  an  indigo  advance  is  executed 
by  Sri  Lakhan  Poora,  inhabitant  of  Bastopore, 
to  the  following  effect : — 

I  am  a  neel-dadun  rvot  (t.  e.,  a  tenant  receiving 
an  advance  for  the  cultivation  of  indigo),  of  your 
Loknathpore  factory.  On  adjustment  of  the  ac- 
counts ot  the  year  1858,  Ks.3.  1.  4.  are  proved  to 
be  due;  and  I  have  taken  two  rupees  to-day  on 
account  of  hal-dadm,  or  advance  for  the  present 
year,  and  two  annas  is  the  value  of  stamped  paper 
for  the  agreement.  Thus,  inclusive  of  past  and 
present  years,  having  received  in  the  aggregate  an 
advance  of  Rt.b.  3.4.  on  account  of  two  and  a 


half  becgahs  of  land,  I,  of  my  own  accord,  give 
in  writing  this  agreement  for  a  period  of  krc 
years,  from  the  year  1859  to  the  year  1B67,  on 
condition  that  I  shall  annually  produce  indigo 
plant,  and  the  indigo  seed  grown  at  the  second 
cutting  on  the  said  land,  and  deliver  the  sun*  at 
your  factory  ;  that  during  the  above  term,  having 
tdled  and  cultivated  every  year  the  land  most 
suitable  for  indigo,  taken  seed  from  your  factory, 
sown  the  seed,  and  by  means  of  wee  ling  and  other 
process  of  cultivation,  at  the  fit  time,  produced 
indigo  plant  and  cut  it,  I  shall  deliver  it  at  your 
factory,  and  receive  its  value  at  the  rate  of  sit 
bundles  for  the  rupee.    1  shall  pay  for  the  valoe 
of  the  seed  which  I  shall  take  for  the  purpose  of 
sowing,  at  the  rate  ol  eight  annas  per  beegah. 
Having  reaped  the  indigo  seed  grown  on  this  land 
alter  the  first  cut,  and  taken  it  to  your  factory,  and 
thrashed  it  down,  I  shall  receive  its  value  "at  the 
rate  of  four  rupees  for  a  mau.nl  weighing  80  siccai 
(per  seer).    Whatever  money  I  shall  receive  for 
cultivation  of  the  indigo  lands,  or  for  any  o;her 
matter,  shall  be  debited  to  me  in  my  accounts. 
If,  from  wickedness  or  neglect,  I  do  not  cultivate 
iudigo,  or  if  in  delivering  the  indigo  plant  or  indigo 
seed  to  you,  i  practise  any  sort  of  deceit,  then, 
with  reference  to  the  indigo  market,  whatever  run 
be  your  claim  for  manufactured  indigo  on  tack 
beegah,  I  shall  without  objection  pay  for  the 
same.    For  the  above  term,  I  and  my  heirs  shall 
carry  out  the  conditions  of  this  agreement    I  have 
mentioned  the  price  of  the  seed  to  be  sown  at  the 
rate  of  eight  annas  per  beegah.     Should  the 
market  price  of  the  6eed  rise,  then  it  is  optional 
with  you  to  increase  or  decrease  this  rate  accord- 
ing to  the  market  price.    Therefore,  I  have  given 
in  writing  of  my  own  accord  this  agreement  of  an 
indigo  advance.    End.   The  Bengal  year  1259, 
dated  12th  Magk 

Witnesses. 

Sri  Kutubdi  Sheikh,  inhabitant  of  Loknathpore. 
Sri  Azim  Sirdar,  inhabitant  of  ditto. 
Sri  Rupni  Sheikh,  of  the  said  factory. 
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Statement  showing  the  Number  of  serious  Offences  connected  with  Indigo  Planting  which  occurred 
in  the  undermentioned  Districts  within  the  last  Five  Years. 


Tirhoot. — Only  one  such  case  occurred  in  this 
district;  it  originated  in  a  long-standing  dispute 
between  the  owners  of  Damooderpore  Nunuuti. 
One  party,  that  of  Rupnarain  Chowdari,  claimed 
a  5  annas  17  gundahs  and  2\  chittacks  interest  in 
the  undivided  village,  while  the  opposite  party, 
that  of  Hurryhur  Chowdari,  denied  their  title  to 
more  than  2  annas  1 1  j  gundahs  interest.  Finding 
their  opponents  too  sirong  for  them,  Rupnarain's 
side  gave  their  share  in  farm  to  the  Keota  factory. 
Indigo  was  sown  upon  the  disputed  lands  and  up- 
rooted by  the  opposing  party,  who  were  punished 
for  it  by  the  joint  magistrate.  That  officer  found 
that  the  lands  were  in  the  occupancy  of  Rup- 
narain's party,  and  that  therefore  the  possession  of 
the  factory  should  be  upheld.  He  also  bound 
down  the  other  side  to  keep  the  peace.  These 
orders,  however,  were  reversed  in  appeal,  on  the 
ground  that  the  dispute  was  one  which  properly 
bdonged  to  the  civil  courts  to  decide,  but  it  was 
left  t<;  the  magistrate,  if  he  chose,  to  bind  over 


both  parties  to  keep  the  peace.  The  question  of 
possession  thus  being  left  open,  Hurryhur's  people 
immediately  proceeded  to  sow  the  lands  with  ckwu 
and  other  crops.  On  this  followed  a  succession 
of  representations  from  the  contending  parties  re- 
spectively of  apprehended  breaches  of  the  peace, 
till,  on  the  14th  January  last,  the  nearest  police 
jemadar,  although  thus  repeatedly  warned,  went 
off  to  the  extremity  of  his  jurisdiction  to  inquire 
into  some  other  case.  On  the  next  morning  the 
factory  jemadar  led  a  large  body  of  men,  said  to 
be  500  in  number,  armed  with  weapons,  to  the 
fields  in  question,  and  ploughed  up  and  destroyed 
the  crops  which  had  been  sown  by  Huiryhur* 
party,  who  appeared  to  have  made  no  resistance, 
only  protesting  against  the  proceeding,  for  which 
several  of  them  were  cut  down  or  assaulted.  Some 
of  the  wounds  were  very  severe,  and  one  man  died 
in  hospital.  Arson  was  also  charged,  but  not 
proved.  The  factory  jemadar,  named  Durpi  Chow- 
dari, and  eleven  others,  were  convicted  at  the  ses- 
sions 
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sion8  and  sentenced,  the  former  to  ten  and  the  rest 
to  seven  years  imprisonment- 

Dacca,— There  were  two  cases  of  an  aggravated 
nature,  of  which  one  occurred  between  the  people 
of  Mr.  Wise  and  those  of  Moulavi  Abdul  Ali,  when 
Gopaul  Kkalassi,  belonging  to  the  firot  party,  fell 
a  victim  to  the  outrage.  Ten  persons  of  both  par- 
ties were  committed  to  the  sessions  court  for  tiial, 
and  eight  of  them  were  convicted  and  sentenced 
to  imprisonment.  The  following  are  the  Sudder 
Court's  remurks  on  this  case : — 

"  This  case  comes  before  us  both  as  a  referred 
and  as  an  appealed  case;  as  a  referred  one,  be- 
cause the  law  officer  convicts  the  prisoners  as  con- 
cerned in  a  mutual  affray  attended  with  murder. 
The  sessions  judge  convicts  them  of  riot  attended 
with  murder. 

"  Baboo  Anodapershaud,  for  the  prisoners, 
urges,  first,  that  his  clients  have  been  convicted 
on  insufficient  evidence ;  second,  that  if  guilty 
they  can  only  be  deemed  guilty  of  mutual  affray 
and  not  of  riot.  These  two  pleas  rest  so  entirely 
on  the  general  evidence  that  it  wdl  be  the  best 
course  to  consider  them  in  connexion  with  that 
evidence. 

•*  Witnesses  1,  16.  17,  18,  depose  to  the  case 
being  one.  of  forcible  trespass  on  the  lands  of 
Moulavi  Abdul  Ali,  and  of  plunder  on  the  part  of 
Wise's  people,  and  to  Gopaul,  the  deceased,  being 
a  servant  of  Moulavi  Abdul  Ali,  and  having  been 
killed  by  Wife's  people,  and  to  two  others  of  Abdul 
All's  people  being  wounded  by  the  s.ime,  all  three 
having  been  carried  off  by  Wish's  people  on  an 
elephant.  Witnesses  4,  6,  6,  7,  depose  to  the 
people  of  Moulavi  Abdul  Ali  having  attacked  the 
Amin  and  a  lew  people  ploughing  for  Wise  on  the 
land  of  the  latter,  and  to  their  having  killed  Go- 
paul, a  servant  of  Wise's.  The  witnesses  on  both 
sides  give  this  conflicting  evidence,  and  this  court 
has  only  to  determine  how  much  of  the  whole  is 
to  be  trusted,  for  we  cannot  subscribe  to  the  doc- 
trine urged  by  counsel,  that  where  we  distrust  any 
we  must  distrust  the  whole.  This  plea  has  been 
before  overruled  {vide  Joyperkas  Sing's  case,  14th 
May,  volume  7th,  part  1st,  page  657).  We  are  dis- 
posed to  believe  that  part  of  the  evidence  of  witnesses, 
Nos.  16,  17,  18,  in  regard  to  Wise's  people  plun- 
dering the  village  Hematpore  with  a  band  ol  300 
or  400  armed  men ;  for  the  testimony  as  to  details 
is  most  vague  and  unsatisfactory.  We  are  at  the 
same  time  not  disposed  to  credit  the  evidence  of 
witnesses  4,  5,  6,  7,  as  to  the  deceased,  the  Amin, 
one  other  person,  and  two  or  three  boys  being  the 
only  parties  concerned  on  the  part  of  Wise,  for  the 
ability  to  take  off  deceased  (to  6ecuie  his  body 
when  dead  would  be  an  equal  object  to  both  par- 
ties, sinch  they  each  claim  him  as  their  servant 
when  alive)  contiadicts  such  evidence. 

"  The  objections  o I  Baboo  Annoda  Persbaud  as 
to  the  precise  number  of  men  deposed  by  witnesses 
4,  5,  6,  7,  to  have  struck  lattee  blows,  and  his  plea 
as  to  the  distance,  200  cubits,  being  too  far  to 
enable  the  witnesses  to  see  and  identify  persons, 
do  not  affect  the  main  matter  in  this  conviction, 
viz.,  whether  prisoners  were  or  were  not  concerned 
in  one  or  other  of  the  offence*  found  by  the  law 
officer  and  sessions  judge  respectively. 

"  On  the  whole  we  think  the  evidence  to  their 
being  so  concerned  is  sufficient,  but  we  think  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  show  that  there  was  a 
mutual  affray,,  and  of  that  we  convict  the  pri- 
soners. 

"  Baboo  Annoda  Pershaud  has  urged  that  in 
this  view  the  measure  of  punishment  should  be 

reduced. 
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reduced.  We  do  not  concur  in  this.  The  fact  of  App.  No.  11. 
a  conviction  of  mutual  affray  by  criminating  two  — 
opposite  parlies  dors  not  exculpate  one  of  them. 
The  pleader's  view  that  the  term  implies  that  one 
party  was  the  aggressor  is  not  necessarily  correct, 
nor  is  it  at  all  proved  in  this  case  that  his  clients 
were  not  the  aggressor*,  though  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  i  t  is  proved  that  they  were  so. 
In  fact,  we  nre  satisfied  that  the  prisoners  were 
engaged  in  a  mutual  affray  attended  with  murder. 
There  is  no  proof  that,  fir  self-preservation  of  pri- 
soners, such  mutual  affray  was  absolutety  neces- 
sary, and  this  is  the  only  exculpatory  plea  the  law 
recognises,  or  this  court  can  adopt. 

"  Looking  to  the  frequency  of  affrays  in  Eastern 
Heng&l,  and  to  the  necessity  of  severe  punishment 
with  a  view  to  endeavour  10  prevent  them,  we 
decline  to  interfere  with  the  measure  of  punish- 
ment 

"  Wc  reject  the  appeal. 

"We  have  to  add  that  Mr.  Allan  was  about  to 
address  the  Court  for  Wise,  when  Mr.  Fagan  ob- 
jected, on  the  ground  that  Wise  was  not  a  party 
as  prosecutor  or  prisoner.  We  admit  the  objec- 
tion, i.s  under  such  circumstances  Wise  himself 
could  not  personally  have  pleaded ;  as,  too,  his 
interests  were  those  connected  with  his  civil  rights, 
and  as  the  offence  was  one  properly  coming  before 
the  courts  by  a  public  prosecution. 

"We  have  to  notice  to  the  sessions  judge  that 
many  witnesses,  both  for  the  prosecution  and  the 
defence,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  examined  by 
bim.  In  such  cases,  he  should  distinctly  place  on 
his  records  the  reason  why  each  witness  entered 
in  the  culeudar  was  not  examined." 

The  second  case  was  inquired  into  by  Mr.  As- 
sistant Bell,  and  the  prisoners  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Wise  were  convicted  and  sentenced  to  various 
terms  of  imprisonment  by  him  and  Mr.  Assistant 
Magistrate  Harvey.  The  rem  irks  of  Mr.  Bell 
fully  illustiate  the  nature  of  the  case.  In  the  vil- 
lage of  Oojan  Kalika  Prosaud  are  two  strips  of 
chur  land,  on  which  Mr.  Wise  has  for  many  years 
cultivated  indigo.  Mr.  Wise, w ith  certain  coshauees, 
held  possession  of  this  village  as  talookdar.  The 
zemindar  disputed  Mr.  Wise's  talookdari  rights, 
and  obtained  their  formal  annulment  by  a  decree 
of  the  Sudder  Court.  In  Ashar  last  Mr.  Wise's 
talookdari  rights  accordingly  ceased,  and  the  ze- 
mindar was  formally  put  in  possession  of  the  vil- 
lage by  the  nazir  of  the  Civil  Court.  In  relinquish- 
ing possession  of  the  village  as  talookdar,  Mr. 
W  ise  considered  that  he  still  retained  possession 
of  the  two  churs  as  cultivator.  The  villagers,  who 
were  adverse  to  the  cultivation  of  indigo,  were  of 
the  opposite  opinion.  They  considered  that  Mr. 
Wises  connexion  with  the  village  ceased  upon 
the  zemindar  acquiring  possession.  Hence  the 
present  quarrel.  The  villagers,  on  the  one  side, 
were  anxious  to  obtain  the  chur  for  themselves ; 
Mr.  Wise,  on  the  other  hand,  was  determined  to 
retain  possession.  Several  petitions  were  pre- 
sented to  the  court  by  Mr.  Wise,  to  the  effect  that 
the  villagers  were  attempting  to  oust  him  from 
indigo  land  which  he  had  for  a  long  time  culti- 
vated. The  darogah  was  accordingly  ordered  to 
see  that  no  one  interfered  with  Mr.  Wise  in  the 
exercise  of  his  just  rights,  provided  that  the  land 
was  truly  in  his  possession. 

Eventually  the  darogah  repaired  to  the  spot, 
and  it  was  in  his  presence  on  the  morning  of  the 
10th  of  March  that  the  present  disturbance  oc- 
curred. A  large  concourse  of  Mr.  Wise's  people, 
with  ploughs,  two  elephants,  and  a  number  of 

lattiaU, 
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4pp.  No.  II.  lattials.  marched  upon  the  char.    Reaching  th« 
rm^~       ehur,  they  divided  then  sel res  into  three  parties  ; 

one  party  advanced  in  the  direction  of  the  darogah 
and  the  polue,  another  party  mnde  a  rush  for  the 
village,  while  the  remainder  proceeded  to  plough 
the  land.  Immediately  afier  time  bosses  simul- 
taneously raught  fire.  The  villagers  came  up  in 
a  body  i»  tin*  direction  of  the  burning  houses,  and 
Mr.  W.se's  lattials  retreated  to  the  middle  of  the 
chur.  Seeing,  however,  that  the  villagers  we. re 
few  in  number,  they  returned  to  ihe  charge; 
elephants  and  lattials  advanced  ;  the  villagers 
were  driven  through  the  village  to  an  open  maidan 
btxoivl;  two  uien  were  wounded,  and  the  rest 
dispeise  '.  Mr.  Wise's  lattials  then  quietly  re- 
tired, appropriating  whatever  they  could  lay  their 
hands  on  in  iheir  retreat.  By  the  orders  of  the 
magistrate,  I  investigated  this  case  upon  the  spot. 
In  forming  an  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  case, 
the  following  points  are  necessary  to  be  con- 
sidered :— 

1.  Upon  whom  dots  the  responsibility  of  this 
disturbinc-  rest? 

2.  By  whom  were  the  houses  burnt  ? 

1.  That  the  villager*  were  eager  to  prevent 
Mr.  W  ise  cultivating  the  chvr  is  Hear  enough; 
bi  t  they  made  no  active  demonstration  until  Mr. 
Wise's  people  left  tiie  chnr  and  attacked  the  vil- 
lage. If  Mr.  Wise's  men  had  remained  on  the 
cJinr,  there  w<>uld  have  been  no  disturbance,  par- 
ticularly as  the  police  were  on  the  spot.  Mr. 
Wise's  people  provoked  the  disturbance  by  leaving 
the  cfiur  and  murching  upon  the  village.  More- 
over, if  Mr.  Wise's  people  had  not  been  the 

•  aggressor*,  but  bad  meiely  been  acting  in  self 
defence,  they  would  not  have  pursued  the  villagers 
over  a  distance  of  nearly  half  a  mile.  That  they 
did  so  is  not  only  clear  from  the  evidence  of  the 
police  and  the  other  witnesses,  but  from  circum- 
stantial evidence  as  well.  I  distinctly  traced  the 
footprints  of  the  elephants  from  the  cltur  to  the 
plain  where  the  men  were  wounded.  The  respon- 
sibility, therefore,  of  the  affray,  in  my  opinion, 
clearly  rests  with  Mr.  Wise's  people. 

2.  1  now  proceed  to  consider  the  second  point. 
It  is  urged,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Wise,  that  the  vil- 
lagers themselves  sit  fire  to  the  houses,  in  order 
io  aggravate  the  charge.  This  is  by  no  means 
unlikely.  Certainly  no  advantage  could  result 
from  the  burning  of  these  small  huts.  Moreov»r, 
neither  the  pol  ce  nor  the  other  independent  wit- 
nesses could  swear  that  the  houses  were  set  on 
fire  by  Mr.  Wise's  men.  The  only  direct  evidence 
on  this  point  is  the  evidence  of  the  villagers,  inte- 
rested parties  in  the  case.  On  these  grounds  I 
do  not  consider  that  this  part  of  the  charge  is 
proved.  The  defendants  have  6led  a  petition  in 
their  defence.  They  object  to  the  evidence  of  the 
witnesses  taken  on  the  24th  of  March,  on  the 
ground  that  the  former  witnesses  could  not  identify 
Mr.  Wise's  people,  and  that  the  fact  of  the  pre- 

being  able  to  do  so  renders  their 


evidence  suspicious.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  wit- 
nesses, with  one  or  two  exceptions,  who  were 
examined  on  the  21st  of  March,  declare  that  they 
rould  identify  no  one.  But  the  reason  of  this  was 
clear  enough  ;  they  had  all  been  that  morning  to 
Mr.  Wise's  cutcherry,  under  the  plausible  pretext 
of  settling  their  dadun  accounts.  These  dadun 
accounts  had  a  wonder! ul  effect  upon  the  villagers. 
The  men  who,  on  my  first  arrival,  were  loud  in 
their  complaints  now  hung  back.  After  waiting 
patiently  for  some  time,  I  sent  for  the  two  Itead 
men  of  the  village  and  the  semind  ir  gomastah. 
They  told  me  that  Mr.  Wise's  amla,  by  threats 
and  promises,  were  doing  their  utmost  to  hush  up 
the  case,  and  that  they  had  so  worked  upon  the 
minds  of  the  villagers  that  no  one  dared  to  give 
evidence  against  them.  I  replied  that  the  law 
would  protect  them,  that  such  excuses  would  not 
be  listened  to,  and  that  I  expected  the  witnesses 
to  come  boldly  forw  H  and  speak  the  truth. 
They  promised,  though  with  evident  reluctance, 
to  do  what  they  could  in  the  matter,  and  on  the 
following  day  they  produced  the  witnesses  whose 
depositions  were  taken  on  the  24th  of  March  at 
the  thannah.  The  three  defendants  now  before 
the  court  were  apprehended  by  the  darogah  end 
his  burkundazes  immediately  after  {he  affray. 
Their  share  in  the  disturbance  appears  to  me  to 
have  been  small ;  as  ryots  of  Mr.  VVise,  they  were 
merely  there  to  swell  Uie  number  of  Mr.  Wise's 
followers.  Taking  part,  however,  in  an  unlawful 
assembly,  they  have  rendered  themselves  liable  to 
punishment ;  but  as  they  have  already  undergone 
considerable  hardship  and  annoyance,  I  content 
myself  with  senten<  ing  them  to  punishment. 

Moorthedabcul. — Only  one  case,  which  arose  out 
of  a  dispute  in  sowing  indigo  ;  vide  Blue  Book  on 
Indigo  Cultivation  in  Bengal,  Part  I.,  page  34). 
iragraph  3  to  6,  of  Mr.  Assistant  Magistrate 
an's  Report,  No.  94,  dated  16th  March  I860, 
Tite  case  is  pending. 

UogruJL — One  c«se,  in  which  an  attack  was 
made  on  an  indit-o  planter.  Twenty-five  of  the 
offenders  were  punished  with  six  months'  imprison- 
ment and  fine. 

F arrerdpore. — Four  cases  in  the  five  years,  in 
which  several  persons  were  sentenced  to  various 
periods  of  imprisonment. 

JJnbna. — Nine  cases  during  the  five  years,  being 
«ne  case  of  breaking  up  indigo  to  sow  rice,  and 
one  of  plundering  one  tola  house;  one  case  of 
resistance  to  indigo  sowing,  attended  with  murder, 
and  attacking  and  plundering  a  house  in  conse- 
quence of  a  dispute  about  indigo ;  one  case  of  as- 
sembling lattials  to  sow  by  force ;  four  cases  of 
breaking  up  other  crops  to  sow  indigo,  attended 
with  arson ;  and  one  case  of  riot,  attended  with 
murder. 

Maida.—  One  case  of  affray,  attended  with 
murder,  in  which  the  defendant  was  released. 

Alunishyr,  Patna,  RnjshuJtye,  Myiaenjin^,  Rung- 
pore,  UhaguJfere,  SJiahattad,  Burdwau. — No  se- 
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Serious  Offences  connected  with  Indigo  in  the  District  of  Xuddca  that  have  occurred  during  the 

last  Five  Years, 


Decifioa,  Date,  Appeal, 
Grounds  of  Acquittal. 


No.  101 


Bodnn  Ghoee,  inhsbi- 
taat  of  Boira,  ser- 
vant of  L' mesh  Cbun- 


Arthnr  Brodriclc,  plant- 
er, and  others. 


M.DeDo 
er,  and 


»bal,  plant- 


No.  405 


Nb.  6  Government 


Nottochundcr  Biswas, 
gomaahta  of  Mr. 
Smith.  . 


1807: 
No.  26 


(1)  Riada 
Chatterjee, 


Mohun 
and  40 
others,  in  the  service 
of  Kalachund  Bhat- 
tareharjyo,  acmindar 
of  Belpokuria. 


Mori  l:ila, 
Mr. 

gal  Indigo  Company. 


(1)  Raja  Sirdar ;  (2) 
Loknath  Bhose,  and 
others,  in  semen  of 
Brijooath  Pal  Cnow- 


No.  32C. 
41. 


No.  136. 
330. 
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Digumbar  Singh,  bur- 
kundax  of  Koraria 

factory  (Mr.  De  8ha- 


Podai  Turufdar,  and 
others,   servants  of 


and  Others, 


M  order  of  Biato  Ghose. — Bistu  Ghnae  is 
said  to  hare  informed  on  May  26  against 
some  of  Mr.  Brodrick'a/a/fiaft,  and 
have  gone  with  some  chowkidara  to  ar- 
rest them;  Mr.  B.  and  his  party  are 
said  to  have  pursued  them,  whence  an 
affray,  in  which  Bistu  Ghose  was  said 
to  have  been  killed  by  clubs,  and  his 
body  thrown  into  the  Ganges. 


Ram  Chunder  Roy, 
Tara  Chtmder  Roy, 
talook- 


r.— Mr.  De  Dombal,  with  150  lat- 
Hal*,  is  said  to  have  gone  and  plundered 
two  bouses  in  Itchundrrpore,  in  which 
attack  two  men  were  wounded.  The  at- 
tack wu  made  because  the  ryota  of  l»- 
chunderpore  refused  to  take  advances 
for  indigo. 


Dismissed  by  deputy  magistrate,  Santi- 
pore,  July  9,  1855,  on  the  ground  of 
being  a  got-up  rase ;  it  was  also  proved 
that  Bistu  Ghose  was  still  alive.  August 
7,  1H55,  appeal  was  made  to  the  session 
jndge  against  the  order  of  deputy  magis- 
trate, but  rejected  cn  the  ground  that  the 
deputy  magistrate  had  gone  fully  into 
the  i 


Illegal  confinement. — *  This  case  has  been 
burnt,  therrfore  no  particulars  can  be 
given. 


Riot  and  assault. — Mr.  De  Dombal  gavo 
information  of  an  attack  made  on  him 
by  the  defendant,  to  the  t hamuli  and 
the  magistrate.  Two  of  the  defendants 
charged  Mr.  Do  Dombal  with  firing  on 
them,  who  admitted  that  he  did  so,  but 
for  purposes  at  intimidation,  not  in- 
jury. 


1'.  legal  a!"»criil)lnff  and  attempt  to  commit 
branch  of  peace. —The  defendant*  ap- 
pear to  have  issued  from  Brijunath  Pal 
Chow  dan's  factory,  and  proceeded  in 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Lannour's  factory 
(  K»»rhnnka]i).  The  thannsh  burkon- 
dazes  being  present,  soon  stopped  any 
actual  breach  of  the  peace.  Many  pre- 
views disputes  had  existed  between  the 
piiriies,  and  Pal  Cbowdari  was  on  re- 


Plunder  and  arson. — A  quarrel  exists  be- 
tween the  factory  and  those  talookdar*. 
The  defendants  were  said  to  bare  come 
and  plundered  a  frodown  of  the  factory, 
assaulted  the 
64  bead 
rupee*. 


prosecutor,  and  carried  off 


berta,  Bogoola  Ihc- 


Shital  Chundrr  Moo-    Hunderof villagenf  HosdndangS,— There 
kerjee,  and  others,      was  said  to  have  been  an  attack  On  this 
servants  of  Mr.  Ro-      village  on  February   17,  because  the 
ryota  of  it  were  nnwUUng  to  take  ad- 
vancea,«r  to  let  Mr.  Roberts  have  the 
village  to  lease. 


On  July  31,  1855.  Mr.  De  Dombal  was 
acquitted  ;  the  rest  of  the  defendants  (5) 
were  sentenced  to  one  year's  imprison- 
ment and  100  rupees  fine,  or  hard  labour 
if  not  realised  in  seven  days  each.  The 
deputy  magistrate  s;iid  that  it  appeared 
that  Mr.  De  Dombal,  though  aware  of  the 
attack,  was  not  present ;  that  his  son, 
M.  F.  De  Dombal,  was  present.  He  was 
ordered  to  appear  and  give  bail,  but  even* 
tually  did  not  come.  Appeal  was  made 
to  the  session  judge,  who  on  August  23d, 
1855,  acquitted  all  the  defendants. 


Imprisonment  for  three  months,  and  a  fine 
of  20  rupees,  or  two  months  additional, 
'  '23,1856. 


Defendant  (1)  sentenced  to  three  months' 
imprisonment  and  10  rupees  fine  in  four 
days,  in  lieu  of  labour,  and  100  rupees 
fine,  or  three  months  additional.  De- 
fendant* (2,  3,  «,  5,1  sentenced  to  two 
mouths'  imprisonment,  and  eight  rupees 
fine  in  four  days  in  lieu  of  labour,  and  50 
rupees  fine  or  two  months  additional  im- 
prisonment each,  November  5,  1856. 
Appeal  to  session  judge  on  November  17. 
Defendant  (1)  acquitted;  bu 
against  the  rest  upheld. 


Defendant  (1)  sentenced  to  100  rupee*  fine 
or  six  month*'  imprisonment,  and  20  ru- 
pees fine  in  lieu  of  labour,  February  4, 
1857.  Two  other  defendants  sentenced 
to  the  same,  February  11,  1857.  De- 
fendant (2)  to  three  month's  imprison- 
ment, and  12  rupees  fine  in  lien  of  labour, 
and  200  rupees  flue  or  three  months  im- 
prisonment additional,  and  12  rupees  in 
lieu  of  labour.  Appeal  to  session  judge, 
March  7,  1857.  Defendant  (2)  wm  ac- 
quitted, on  the  grounds  of  insufficient 
proof;   the  rest  of  tbi 


Dismissed  by  deputy  magistrate  (Nud- 
dfea).  February  24, 1857,  because  the  evi- 
dence of  the  prosecutor  and  bit  witnesses 
was  entirely  at  i 


Struck  off  the  file,  May  30,  1857,  on  ac- 
count of  the  absence  of  all  parties  to  the 
plaint. 
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No.  159. 
346.  (-.) 


(»•) 


(A) 


(••) 


No.  in. 
(•) 


(*•) 


Rammohun  Sircar, 
itrnat  of  Mr.  A. 
Hill*,  and  Gorern- 
ment  and 
Sheik. 


Loknatti  Khnlasai,  ser- 
vant of  Mr.Lertnour, 
Mtdnath  factory. 


Ditto 


Isub  Biswas,  Vaxir 
Sheik.  Harm  Sheik, 
and  others. 


Riot,  attended  with  wounding  and  plun- 
der.—On  May  11, 1858.  about  80  inha- 
bitant* of  the  village  of  Betai  attacked 
Mr.  A.  Hill's  cutcberry  in  that  village, 
ok  several  papers,  wounded  a  govern- 
cnt  peada  and  chowkeydar,  then  went 
to  another  quarter  of  the  village,  and 
plundered  there  and  severely  wounded 
six  men.  This  but  attack  waa  made 
tho  sufferer*  would  not  join 
;  the  factory. 


(1)  Doreb  Mundul. 
and  three  others,  and 
It  others. 


Affray  and  assault 


Ditto 


Government 


(1)  Dorab  Mundel, 
and  si*  other*. 


Ditto 


Go- 


lssurtrbuiuler  liisvraj 


Paul 


Cliowdry,  xcuiiu 
of  the  village  in  re- 
gard to  which  the  dis- 
pute took  place. 


(1)  Mr.  H 
•nd(2)Juggobui 
Shah,  naib  of  Aku- 


!  Affray  and  assault 


Assault,  wounding,  riot 


Attempt  at  assault  (on  the  ground  o?  a 
found  in  bi*  bouse). 


Breach  of  the  peace  (r).— Certain  tenures 
in  Dihi  Sametalah  were  declared  valid 
for  the  D.  I.  Company  by  the  civil  court. 
A  disposition  to  oust  the  holders  by 
lcag  u  iog  the  ryots  and  under-tenant*  ex- 
isted. On  this  occasion  they  attacked 
Mr.  Cock short,  the  agent  of  the  B.  I. 
Company,  quite  unprovokedly  on  the 
morning  of  January  15,  a*  he  went  to 
visit  the  plaintiffs.  He  was  attacked  by 
about  30  lailxalt,  with  two  servants, 
1,  but  escaped  on 


Forcibly  detaining  timber.— It  appeared 
that  defendant  (2),  forcibly  detained  a 
quantity  of  timber  belonging  to  the  pri- 
soners, while  being  conveyed  down  the 
river,  near  the  Akubpore  factory  ;  de- 
fendant (1),  manager  of  (he  Bamondi 
concern,  caused  the  timber  to  be  re- 
moved to  bis  own  factory.  The  timber 
was  first  of  all  appropriated  by  defendant 
(2).  The  owner  petitioned  the  daro^nh, 
who  made  it  over  to  prosecutor  in  the 
presence  of  defendant  (2),  but  it  was 
griiilually  taken  awajr  by  the  factory  peo- 
ple, and  on  one  occasion,  when  the  da- 


(1)  Mr.  H 
(2)Kisto  Loll, 


D.  Trip 


with  a  view  to  rescue  the  timber,  de- 
fendant (1)  was  conspicuous  in  ordering 
the  remove!  of  the  timber. 

Illegal  imprisonment  of  Rameshor. — Ra- 
meshur  was  in  charge  of  tbe  timber, 
gave  information  to  the  police  of  the  de- 
tention of  the  timber,  and  came  to  Mr. 
Tripp  at  first  to  ask  for  the  restoration 
of  tin*  timber.  Mr.  Tripp  ordered  defend- 
ants (2  and  3)  to  remove  Rameshor,  and 
confine  him  in  a  factory  godown.  No- 
thing waa  heard  of  bin  tor  three  months. 
On  February  15  in  format  ion  waa  given 
to  the  assistant  magistrate,  Kurri«n|Kjrc, 
of  his  whereabouts.  He  was  discovered 
bjr  the  magistrate  in  a  deserted  build- 
ing, under  tbe  snrv 
(2),  when  he 


I  sob  Biswas  and  Brindawua  Dutt,  the 
leaders,  fined  100  rupcea,  or  six  months' 
inipriwininrnt  with  labour,  or  15  rupees 
in  lieu  of  labour,  to  be  paid  in  five  days. 
Four  defendants,  CO  rupees  fine,  or  three 
months'  imprisonment,  15  rupees  to  be 
paid  in  5  days,  or  labour.  Four  defend- 
ants, 25  rupees  fine,  or  six  weeks'  im- 
prisonment, labour  or  five  rupees  in  five 
dsy*.  Four  defendant*,  25  rupee*  fine, 
six  months'  imprisonment,  labour  or  fire 
re  pees  in  live  days.  One  defendant,  25 
rupees  fine,  or  six  weeks'  imprisonment, 
five  rupee*  or  labour  as  five  day*.  Four 
defendant*,  50  rupees  fine,  or  three 
months' imprisonment,  and  10  rupees  in 
five  days  or  labour, 
confirmed  the  order. 

March  3,  1858,  defendants  (1,  2,  3,4) 
sentenced  to  six  months'  imprisonment, 
and  200  rupees  fine,  or  six  months'  ad- 
dition with  labour.  Defendants  (5-16), 
to  three  months'  imprisonment,  with  la- 
bour. 

March  31.  1858,  acquitted, 


Msrch  31,  1858,  Defendant  (1)  sentenced 
to  six  months  and  200  rupees  fine  or  six 
months'  labour.   Defendants  (2-6),  three 


March  31,  1838,  defendant  bound  over  in 
two  sureties  ot  SU<J  i 
for  one  y 


March  31,  1858,  held  in  recognizance  to 
keep  the  peace  in  respect  to  the  B.  I. 
Company,  in  5,000  rupees.    Appeal  to 


March  11.  1858.  defendants  sentenced  to 
a  fine  ;  200  rupee*  given  a*  compensation 
to  the  prosecutor.  Defendant  (2).  100 
te  or  two  i 


Defendant  (1)  sentenced  to  fine  of 300  ru- 
pees, and  costs.  Defendants  (2,  3),  20 
rupees  fine  each,  or  two  months'  impri- 
sonment ;  nut  of  this,  25  rupees  compen- 
sation to  r 
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Seriou*  Offence*  connected  with  Indigo  in  the  District  of  Nudde*  that  have  occurred  daring  the  lut  Fife  Yttn—coHiinutd. 


Tear 
and  Office 
Number. 

Pro«e*ntOM,  &c. 

uecision,  JJate,  Appeal, 
Groooda  of  Acquittal. 

1858 1 

No.  17. 
('•) 

(1)  Ramnaraln  Rot, 
(2)  Joychund  Sircar, 
and  foor  othen. 

!  Affray,  with  plunder  (a) 

i 

June  14, 1B58,  defendsnU  (l,2)eentenced 
to  six  months,  and  250  ropeca  fine  or  la- 
bour.   Defendant*  (4, 5,  6),  six  month*, 
and  20  rupee*  fine  or  labour.    Appeal  to 
aeasione  judge,  decision  uplicld,  July  30, 

]  858. 

(«•) 

Ditto  - 

|  Rossi  Takidgir,  and 
othen. 

!  Affray,  with  homicide  (i)  A  dispute 

about  a  purchase  in  the  potni  leaae  of  a 
•hare  in  the  Sonapoot  eatate  eiicted  be- 

holder*  of  the  old  utook.  While  thi* 
wa*  being  settlsd,  tliis affray  took  place ; 
a  large  party  cf  the  people  were  pro- 
ceeding to  erect  a  cuteberry,  and  were 
opposed  by  the  villager*,  and  two  or 
three  men  were  said  to  be  wounded } 
one  wa*  aaid  to  be  killed. 

;  June  1 4, 1859,  acquitted,  on  ground  of  in- 
]    sufficient  evidence. 

(O 

Ditto  ... 

Madhu  Sirdar  - 

Affray,  with  plunder  (c) 

Jone  19,  1858,  six  months' imprisonment 
and  20  rupees  fine  or  labour. 

No.  549. 
72. 

Hurri  Bhatacharj,  and 
15  othen,  Belpnku- 
ria  factory  • 

ApirrsTati'd  assault,  with  woonding  and 
carrying;  off  cattle. — An  old  dispute  be- 
tween the  factory  and  the  villagers  wa* 
the  original  cause  or  this.  There  ap- 
pear* to  hare  been  a  cattle  trespass  on 
the  one  hand,  and  a  seizure  of  cattle  by 
the  factory  people  on  the  other ;  hence 
an  affray,  and  the  prosecutor  wounded 
on  the  bead. 

This  case  wa*  referred  to  the  magistrate  of 
Nuddea,  on  October  29,  1858,  and  was 
dismissed  by  bin  on  the  ground  that  the 
witnesses  were  palpably  partially  Inclined, 
and  that  t»e  prosecutor  much  misrepre- 
sented the  case. 

No.  637 

(1)  Kali  Data  Choc- 
kerbutty,  (2)  Gorai 
Sheik. 

Riot,  and  resistance  to  the  police.— There 
is  a  quarrel  between  the  Loknathpore 
factory  and  the  aeuiindar  Brindlmbun 
Ch under  Sircar,  especially  about  some 
leases.  On  this  occasion,  the  cattle  of 
the  villager*  of  the  zemindar  was  car- 
ried off  by  the  factory  people  ;  the  ryota 
rescued  them  ;  the  factory  people  ral- 
lied, *nd  headed  by  the  defendants,  op- 
posed by  the  police,  joined  by  another 
large  body,  and  were  with  much  diffi- 
culty atonned  bv  the  tli*»>i.'fih  ftiid  hi* 
burkundazes. 

December  11,  1858,  defendant  (1),  two 
months'  imprisonment,  and  50  mn<-i>a 
fine  in  two  days,  or  labour.  Defendant 
iwo  monins  imprtsonment,  and  20 
rupees  fine  in  two  days,  or  labour.  Ap- 
peal to  session  judge  upheld,  March  25, 
1859. 

1859: 

No.  91. 
(-•) 

Mr.  K.  Roberts,  ami 

Brindhabun  Sirear  - 

Assembling  armed  men  with  intent  to 
commit  a  breach  of  the  peace. 

May  12,(  1859,  200  rupee*  fine  or  two 
months'  imprisonment,  and  2,000  rupee* 
recognizance  not  to  break  the  peace  for  a 
year. 

(*•> 

Ditto  ... 

Swamp  ^Gboee,  and 

Illegal  assemblage  and  asaaoltof  the  pro- 

May  12,  1859.  two  month*'  imprisonment, 
and  20  ropeca  fine  or  labour,  each. 

(0- 

Ditto       -       -  - 

Hnlodhur  Ghose  and 
foor  other*. 

Illegal  assemblage  and  assault  of  the 
proaecutor  (c) — Mr.  Roberts,  the  ma- 
nager of  the  Khalbolia  concern  of  the 
B.  I.  Company,  and  bis  assistant  Mr. 
Tweedie,  going  to  tqke  possession  of 
Shibniba*.  in  which  vill.ige  defendants 
in  the  case  were,  piior  to  a  lawsuit, 
the  proprietors,  were  attacked  bv  some 
armed  men  in  the  village  ;  the  plaintiff 
wa*  wounded  ;  five  were  identified. 
Defendant  wa*  couvicted  because  these 
men  had  assembled  in  hi*  house,  and 
because  of  his  antecedents  with  these 

May  12,  1859,  defendant  acquitted  on  the 
ground  of  generally  inefficient  evidence. 
Jone  23,  1859,  Briodhaban  Sircar  ac- 
quitted, bot  security  kept  on.  Decision 
confirmed  against  the  rest  by  session 
judge. 

No.  160 
(«)• 

Porno  Chnnder  Chock* 
erbutty  and  other*. 

Srinsth  Blair  a*,  go- 
mahsta  of  the  Pora- 
gatcha  village  (Mr. 
White,  Bansberria). 

Illegal  assemblage  and  assault  with 
woonding. 

May  31,  18o9,  three  months'  imprison- 
ment and  50  rupee*  fine  or  labour. 

(»)• 

Ditto  - 

Halodbur  Ghoee 

Illegal    a»»rm1jUige    and    aasaolt  with  | 
wounding. — A  party  of  spearmen  had  i 
collected  in  the  Kainpore  village,  appa-  ! 
rently  in  the  interest  of  the  Dansberria  \ 
factory,  were  observed  by  prosecutor 
and  his  borkundaaes,  who  ordered  them 
to  be  arrested ;  they  routed,  and  the 
defendant  coming  up  ordered  them  to 
drive  elf  the  police;  of  these  tbey 
knocked  down  one,  and  soon  after  re- 
tired.   The  identit  y  of  defendant  in  case 
(a)  was  clearly  established. 

AcflUitttn  (  I  \ .  hr  can  sr  nf  a  T  r  * « s  >  a  r  ■  >f  \  il 

in  the  Mohurrir's  mind  ;  (2)  Prosecutor's 
testimony  that  he  wa*  elsewhere  engaged 
at  the  time  of  dispute.    June  23,  18i9, 
defendant  in  case  («)  acquitted  by  the 
KMion  judge. 

72—I. 
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Year 
and  Office 
Number. 

Deciaton^Da^Appeal, 

1859: 
No.  236 

Miyaj«n  Binru  end 

j  others  of  Govind- 
pore;    (>«p«r»  with 

Servants  in  the  13  aoa- 
berria  factory. 

Affr.iy.  and  seizure  of  cattle. — Some  cat- 
tle were  suited  by  the  ryota  aa  trespas- 
sing in  their  fields,  and  were  being  taken 
to  th«  factory,  when  the  assistant  in 
charge  ordered  a  rescue,  and  an  affray 
followed,  in  which  Shitul  Tarafdar  waa 
wounded,  and  carried  off  by  the  factory 
pen|.k.  No  eattU  war*  rescued.  Shitul 
Tarufdar  waa  never  teen  again,  having 
died  in  confinement  at  wise  factory. 

Defendants  four    month*    itn prisonnxat 

each,  and  50  rupees  fine,  or  one  so  oath 
more  each.  The  ease  of  Shitad  TarafrUr 
ha*  been  separately  tried,  and  is  still 
under  investigation. 

No.  21 

Kalichnrn  Sirkar 
( Ramnnggur  fac- 
tory). 

Thakar    Dayal  and 

Affrav,  attended  with  murder  The  fac- 
tory people  wen?  raking  lr»pasaing  cattle 
to  the  pound,  when  a  rescue  was  made 
by  the  ryota,  and  a  tuun  wounded,  so 
that  he  died  afterwards. 

At  the  session*  two  defendants  punished 
with  four  and  three  years'  imprisonment, 
another  acquitted. 

No.  396 

Uamdhon  Kumar  and 
other* ;  paper*  with 
the  Commissioner. 

Mr.  W.  White  and  hU 
servants  (15). 

Plunder. — Defendants  assembled  a  force 
of  club-men,  and  iu  open  daylight  at- 
tacked and  plundered  the  village  of 
Gohindpore,  with  a  view  to  compel  the 
villagers  to  sow  indigo. 

November  19,  1*59,  Mr.  W.  White  fined 
300  rupees,  defendant*  1.  12  released, 
13, 15  sentenced  to  six  months'  imprison- 
ment, and  20  rupees  in  lieu  of  labour. 

No.  273, 
383 

I860: 
9 

• 

Moniram  Patak,  of 
Sliunkuriiurrah,  Kaya 
I'andT  lUugli  1'iuid'y 
for  Mr.  Roberta. 

Dion  Ghoae,  Nilmoni 
Napit- 

Mote*  1*11  Ghose, 
Noyan  Ghoae,  Kan 
Sheik,  Dana  Sheik, 
BiindliahoR  Sircar, 
uad  1-  others. 

Uaoul  Conation 

literal  assemblage,  assault,  wounding.— ~ 
Plaintilfc  were  digaiug  up  some  laud  in 
frout  of  Brindabuu  Sircar's  house.  The 
latter  ordered  t>tcin  to  be  stopped  by 
force*  and  an  affray  ensued. 

Arson — Defendant  was  accused  of  setting 
fire  to  some  houses,  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Dewan  of  C'handergote  factory,  of 
the  Hadra  concern,  to  roake  the  village 
sow  indigo.  Acquitted,  becwuso  of  the 
ineoneittcnev  of  evidence  as  to  parti- 
cular* of  the  fire,  and  on  account  of 
the  character  of  the  object  and  the  in- 
strument chosen  lor  such  an  object. 

December  3,  1659,  16  defendant*  fired 
25  rupees  each  or  one  month'*  imprison- 
ment, and  five  rupee*  fine  or  labour. 
Brindhabon  Sircar  fined  50  rupee*  far- 

le-ittirt*  of  re.  i  I  i-niximrte  of  5  AAjfl  miirv^ 

Acquitted,  February  14,  1860. 

*. 

Dinu  Gboae  and  Nil. 
monlNapit 

False  complaint  .—Countercharge  charge 
to  the  above. 

February  14, 1860,  two  months'  imprisoo- 

No.  104 

Haria  Dais 

Ati  Khan,  and  fire 
•errant*  of  Mr.  G. 
Smith,  Ruttunpore 
factory. 

Illegal  imprisonment  of  prosecutor's 
father. — I'nwrculor  deposed  tbnt  he 
heard  of  bis  father  having  been  seized 
by  the  six  prUonrre  and  taken  to  the 
factory,  went  tbcre,  but  could  hear 
nothing  of  Lias.  Dismissed  by  tnamv- 
trate  because  witness  and  plaintiff  pal- 
pably false. 

Morch  I.  1880,  dismissed. 

a 

No.l 

Nnffar  Mandhal  and 
four  others,  ryots. 

Jixlub  Roy,  Dcwan  of 
of  the  Hurra  factory 
and  others. 

Illegal  arrest  nml  imprisonment, —  It  waa 
alleged  that  Kim  Muudul,  son  of  pro- 
secutor, and  Iwo  others,  were  arrested 
by  lattinls  uniler  the  orders  of  defendant 
(1) ;  that  they  were  kept  at  the  Hurra 
factory  adtiy  and  night ;  that  they  were 
sent  to  two  other  factories ;  that  one  of 
them  escaped,  who  nave  information 

,to  the  daroviah,  and  that  the  re*t  were 
subsequently  released. 

April  9,  I860,  acquitted  by  deputy  magis- 
trate ;  the  witness**  to  the  release  could 
not  recognize  the  parties  released.  It 
was  improbable,  too,  that  they  would  be 
confined  together;  their  release  after  a 
moderate  reward  had  been  offered  was 

No.  85 

Mndhu  Sbeaik,  and 
T^nah^ah.'0 

Rameahwar  and  SO 
other*,  servants  in 
Hurrah  factory. 

Illegal  arrest  and  imprisonment,— It  was 
alleged  by  the  prosecutors  tbst  tbey 
were  confined  for  some  time  in  different 
factories  because  they  refused  to  sow 
indigo. 

April  24,  1860,  released  bv  depntv  magis- 
trate becanae  there  was  (1 )  want  of  local 
natural  evidence,  (2)  improbability  in  the 
evidence  of  the  best  witness,  (3)  speedy 
release  after  moderate  reward  offered, 
(4)  no  advantag^taken  |^,be  captor*  to 

No.  43 

Anutido  SLcikJi  - 

factory. 

Illegal  imprisonment.— It  waa  alleged 
that  the  prosecutor  was  arrested  by  the 
gomuhta  of  Shokadoha  factory,  as  an 
inhabitant  of  Pathurgattaa  village  op- 
posed  to  the  factory  ;  that  he  wag  moved 
irom  i.iuiory  m  toi.iury,  oi  ireau.0,  con- 

April  28,  1860,  released  by  deputy  magis- 
trate because  (1)  there  were  no  eye 
witnesses*  to  the  arrest  or  release,  (2) 
suapirious  nature  of  tbe  evidence  of  the 

No.  30 

Tin  Kaon  Mandol  - 

Jedu  Ghoae,  and  others, 
of  Becrporr  factory, 
the  house  of  the  pro- 

Plunder  and  wounding.— It  was  alleged 
that  three*  Europeans  and  a  large  bund 

of  lattials  surrounded  the  bouse  of  the 
prosecutor,  pftuadoDsd   it,  and  other 

•  Vii..^Me«™.  H.  Stbbald,  W.  G. 

April  30,  I860,  released,  because  tiers 
waa  (1)  no  decided  proof  of  wound*  in* 
dieted,  (2)  no  proof  of  who  began  tbe 
assault,  (3)  DO  probability  of  so  small 
results  from  so  large  an  aaaemblr,  (4) 
general  exaggeration  in  the  tonne  of  the 
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Serious  Offences  connected  will,  Indigo  in  the  DUtrict  of  Nuddea  that  hare  occurred  during  the  las*  Pi»e  Years— cos/umerf. 


Yenr 

and  Office        Prosecutors,  «tc. 
Number.  1 

Charge,  aud  Particulars  of  the  Case. 

Decision.  Date,  Appeal. 
Grounds  of  Acquittal. 

1660: 

* 

Munniraddin  Riswas, 
and  22  other*. 

Resistance  to  the  police.— A  petition  was 
sent  to  tliu  d«cng4M  of  Bagda  by  oue 
of  Mr.  Larmour'»  people  to  »ay  that, 
on  thrir  laing  to  Banikhanporc,  they 
were  driven  out  by  the  villagers ;  the 
durngah  went  to  the  spot,  saw  the  naib 
rrading  the  parwsutiu  and  proclamation 
of  March  29  and  April  9  to  some  25 
ryots.    They  laughed  at  it,  and  swore 
not  to  obey  it ;  the  ringleaders,  four, 
were  arrested,  aud  presently  rescued  by 
a  party  ol  lattial*.  200.  Subsequently, 
the  military  police,  under  the  magistrate 
(Mr.  Maeiteik)  arrested  18  men.  and 
on<>  more  was  next  day  arrested  and 
identified. 

April  12,  18G0. 19  of  the  defendants  sen. 
tcnoed  to  six  months'  imprisonment  and 
hard  labour,  and  20  rupees  fine  or  six 
months  addition  and  labour.    Four  of 
1    the  defendants  could  not  be  found.  Ap- 

reir^odr'Jone20',860'Md 

i 

: 

No.  108 

Prsuinath  Boy,  police 
jemadar,  and  Go- 

Nazir  Mandul,  and 
Others,  ryots. 

Rcs:uc  of  prisoners  from  the  police 

June  27  and  July  4,  one  defendant  was 
sentenced  to  three  months'  imprisonment 
and  10  rupees  fine,  payable  in  seven  days, 
or  labour ;  the  rest  to  six  months'  im- 
prisonment and  50  rupees  fine,  payable  in 
•even  days,  or  Isbmir.    Appeal  to  session 
iudec,  with  whom  the  case  still  u<ts 

No.  77 

Uudaruddin,  burkun. 
daze  of  Bagda. 

Gunni    Riswas  .and 
three  others. 

Assault. —  Prosecutor  was  sent  hy  his  da- 
rognh  to  arrest  some  of  the  villagers  of 
Riimkuhfopoor.    Instead  of  doing  this, 
he  went  to  An<laria,  and  appears  to  hare 
tried  to  inoke  some  ryots  go  with  Mr. 
Larmour's  amia  to  the  factory  to  get 
indigo  land  ;  hence  a  dispute  arose,  and 
the  burkundaa  was  ejected  from  the 
village. 

April  17,  1800,  released,  ond  hurlundaze 
put  on  his  defence ;  the  burkunditxe  was 
afterwards  suspended  for  three  months. 

No.  7 » 

• 

Moonahee  Biswas  - 

Baka  Ulla  Peyada  - 

Assault  And  attempt  to  plunder.— Pro. 
secutor    ar.d    otltcrs  were  originally 
charged  by  defendant's  party  under 
Act  XI.  1H60,  with  destroying  indigo. 
1    This  charge  was  dismissed  i  thereupon 
this  countercharge  was  brought.  De- 
fendant and  bis  party  appear  to  hare 
gone  to  the  village  to  force  the  prosecutor 
to  pay  their  rents  to  the  Khalbolia 
factory  ;  tb?y  were  resitted  by  the  villa, 
gera,  and  forced  to  run  off;  the  prose- 
cutor, not  satisfied  with  the  charge  he 
could  establish,  brought  after  charges, 
such  as  stealing  cattle,  failing  in  proving 
those,  he  was  held  to  fail  in  all. 

Released,  July  9,  I860. 

• 

No.  102 

Jiban  Peada     -  - 

• 

Kullmn  Shah  and  33 
others. 

Riotous  assembly. — The  prisoners  assem- 
bled one  morning,  and  proceeded  in  a 
riotous  manner  to  within  the  precincts 
of  the  J'ajkpora  factory  armed  with 
spear* ;  wo  violence  was  actually  offered 
to  the  factory  servants. 

Twenty-one  of  the  defendants  sentenced  to 
two  months'  imprisonment  and  20  rupees 
fine  in  five  days  or  labour,  and  50  fine 
and  one  month  under  tame  conditions. 
Appeal  to  session  judge  ;  appeal  upheld. 

a 

No.  26 

• 

Mandori  Mirxa- 

Una  Churn  Sao  dial, 
and  two  others,  aar. 
swtirs  of  Mr.  Mearea, 

Assault  and  wounding. — Prosecutor  al- 
lcf;rd  that  on  going  cut  to  cut  grass  be 
•aw  the  three  defendants  with  about  40 
Utlial*  5  he  fled  homeward,  was  pur- 
sued and  wounded  by  one  of  the  defend- 
ants ;  that  the  villagers  turned  out,  and 
the  factory  people  fled. 

April  4,  1860,  released.    Evidence  for  the 

• 

No.  461 

• 

Sberaj  Sheikh  Peyads,  > 
Foujdari  court,  N  ad- 

Ujal Biswas,  and  16 
others. 

Assault  and  riotous  assemblage  . 

May  I,  I860,  aix  defendants  sentenced  to 
three  months'  imprisonment  each.  One 
defendant  sentenced   to  one  month's 
imprisonment  and  six  rupee*  fine  in  two 
days  or  labour.    One  defendant  sen- 
tenced to  three  month's  imprisonment 
and  20  rupees  fine  in  days  or  labour ;  the 
rest  were  acquitted.    Appeal ;  the  papers 
are  still  with  the  session  judge. 

Ho.  735 

* 

it  air.  churn  Chatteriec, 
goiuaata    of  Mr. 

"iTuthc^.armnii'  ""a 

Assault  and  riotous  assemblage 

May  30,  1860,  three  defendants  sentenced 
to  one  month's  imprisonment  and  10 
rupees  fine  in  five  days  or  labour.  One 
defendant  scntanosst  to  on*  snmith*'  im- 
prisonment t  the  rest  were  released. 
Appeal  ;  papers  with  the  session  judge. 

No.7S 

Caaoder  Matfta,  ryot 
of  Joyrampore. 

Kumlruddln  Slrk*»,  of 

Assault  — 

March.  19,  IS  GO,  three  defendants  senten- 

Lok nathporw  factory , 
and  few  Othasa, 

'  1 

ced  to  one  month's  imprisonment  and 
five  rupees  6m  in  five  days  or  labour. 
One  tefendant  acquitted.    Appeal  J  de- 
cision upheld  by  session  judge,  *ut  papers 
not  yet  come  back. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  REPORT  OF 


Serious 


In  the  District  of  Nuddea  that  have  occurred  during  the  lot  Five  Years  — continued. 


1860: 
No.  79 


78 


C,opsl  Sheikh,  ryot 


■  Wari*    Mridha,  and 
Others,  Khalassi*  of 
!    Mr.  Lanaoar,  Kat- 
garra  factory. 


No.  121     Mr.  Cockshott,  Kat- 


No.  143  f  Mr.  Campbell,  Joy-   Hassan  UTIa  Biswas, 


l.Kuminiddio  Sirkar; 
2,  Hans  Ghose. 


Gopal    Mundal,  and 

40  others. 


Ida  Msndul,  »nd  I 


aur- 

ia. 
No.  24. 


No.  55 


No.  63 


No.  74 


pore  factory. 


Ram  Chunder  Biswas, 
and  six  others. 


Kbtubl  Sheik,  pcads 
of  the  Amjhupi  fac- 
tory. 


Hasil  Sheik,  •  Ukid. 
fir  of  til 
factory. 


112 


Debnalh  Biswas,  and 
18  others,  Mr. 
Wood's 


Ramlall  Biswas,  and 
three  others,  ryots. 


Biswas,  and 
ryot*. 


Miajan  Sheik  and 
Oohardhan  Khan, 
chowkidara  of  the 
Sonadoha  factory. 


siriam  Bis  was,  and 
nine  others,  ryots. 


Charge,  and  Particular*  of  the  Case. 


Decision,  Date,  Appeal, 
I  of  AquittaL 


Assault, — The  prosecutor*  went  by  Mr. 
Larmour's  orders,  and  tried  to  persuade 
tbe  ryots  of  Doorgapore  to  take  indigo 
seed  from  tbe  factory.  These  rjots  and 
their  neighbours  were  much  excited  tt 
the  time,  and  bad  previously  attacked 
Mr.  Larmour.and  a  body  of  about  )50 
fell  on  the  prosecutor*  and  severely 


Defendant  (1)  acquitted.    Defendant  (I) 
'  to  one  month's  imp 
fine  or 


AlUrk  on  tbe 


Tumultuous  asaemblage.— Mr.  Campbell    May  14,  I860,  one  defendant 


and  Mr.  Lannour  riding  through  An- 
dulis,  were  suddenly  and  unprotokedlv 
ntiacked  by  tbe  prisoners,  armed  with 
lattice.  Tbe  prosecutor*  and  Mr.  Lar- 
mour  bad  to  escape  at  once.  The 


Three  prisoners  sentenced  to  six  montki 
and  labour  or  20  rupees  fine,  payable  in 
seven  days,  and  50  rupees  fine  or  six 
months  addition.  Pour  prisoners  ten. 
tenoed  to  six  months  and  labour,  or  M 
rupees  fine,  payable  in  seven  days.  One 
prisoner  (a  chowkidar)  ditto,  and 
led  without  pay.  One 
itha'  imprisonment  and 
_  sesfine  in  seven  days ; 
a  sort  of  etiii,  and  were  i 
peal  to  the  session  judge, 
held,  June  15.  1860. 


July  18,  1860,  one  month,  and  20 
days  or " 


10 


Attsck  on  village  of  Sbarabsria, 
panted  by  wounding,  plunder  of 
■owing  Indigo  by  force.— Th 
ants  on  tbe  5th  May  proceeded  to 
Sbarabaria  village  to  sow  indigo  by 
force ;  then  the  prosecutor  was  severely 
wounded  by  one  of  the  defendants ;  two 
other  men  were  also  wounded.  The 
defendants  also  riotously  attacked  tbe 
above  village,  and  plundered  to  a  sliglit 
extent  two  or  three  bouses. 


Violent  a<s*iilt  and  false 


by  the 

to  the 

ing  cattle  away 
was  violently 
proved,  however, 
of  ryots  had  that 
village, and  that  pi 
there  to  change 
the  defendants. 


of 

and  given  in 


on  the  charge  of  driv- 
ing to  them ;  lie 
by  them.    It  was 
that  tome  hundred* 
day  assembled  at  the 


to  six  month*'  imprisonment,  sad  20 
rupee*  fine  in  seven  days,  or  labour , 
tbe  rest  to  three  months'  imprisonment, 
and  10  rupee*  fine  in  seven  day*,  or 
labour.  Appeal  to  session  judge.  De- 
cision upheld,  June  16.  I860. 


Msy  30,  I860, 


blc  in  five  days  or  labour, 
and  100  rupees  fine,  or  three  mouths 
addition  and  same  condition.  Defendant 
(1)  sentenced  to  three  mouths'  imprison- 
ment and  10  rupee*  fine,  payable  in  a°*e 
day*  or  labour,  and  25  rupee*  fine,  or 
one  month  addition  and  same  conditions. 
Tin  defendants  sentenced  to  two  mootts 


(if)  imprisonment  and  10 
payable  in  five  day*  i 


rupees  fine. 


Riotous  assemblage  and  attempted  attack 


Amjhupi  factory.— Th*  ryot*  of 
villages assembled  in  numbers  at 
the  village  Amjhupi ;  a  party  of  about 
100  approached  the  factory,  but  after 


March 
to  two 

rupee*  fine,  or  one  i 
prisonmcnt,  and  six  rupees  fine  in  lieu  of 
labour.  Defendants  (2)  sentenced  to 
three  month*'  imprisonment  and  30 
rupees  fine,  or  two  months'  additional 
imprisonment,  and  nine  rupee*  fine  m 
lieu  of  labour.  Defendants  (3)  20  rupees 
fine,  or  one  month's  imprisonment.  De- 
fendants  (4)  M  rupees  fine,  or  eae 
month's  imprisonment.  Appeal  toarssioa 
judge,  May  17,  I860.    Decision  upheld. 


March  21,  1860,  dl 
the  assemblag.,  ,. 
the  intent,  and  tbe 


The  fact  of 


Violent  aasaalt,  illegal  imprisonment,  false 
accusation  of  criminal  offence. — Defend- 
ant bad  an  altercation  with  prosecutors, 
as  they  were  on  their  way  to  the  factory . 
Prosecutors  threatened  to  take  defend- 
ant to  tbe  factories,  defendant  shouted 
a  number  of 


day  to  the 


April  17, 1860,  defendant  ( 1 )  sentenced  to 
six  months'  imprisonment,  and  50  rupees 
fine  in  rka  of  labour.  DeteatJanc*  (2, 3) 
sentenced  to  six  months'  imprisonment, 
and  20  rupees  fine  (each)  in  lien  of  1 
Defendant*  (4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9) 
to  three  months'  imprisonment,  and  ]i 
rupees  fine  (each)  in  lieu  of  I 
peal  to  I 
Msy  23,  I860." 


uph& 
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Serious  Offence,  connected  with  Indigo  in  the  DUtrict  of  Nodde*  that  here  occurred  daring  the  but  Five  Y«n-CMtfm«f. 


Yrar 
and  Office 
Number. 

Prosecutor* ,  &c 

Charge,  and  Particulars  of  the  Case. 

Decision,  Date,  Appeal, 

1800: 
No.  19"> 

Bukshi  Biswas,  amiu 
of  the  Chitka  fac. 
tory  ;  i  inkaiiri  Mink, 
burkundaz  of  the 
Karuli  factory.  Jadu 
Sheik  and  Pandit 
Sbcik,  ryot*. 

Brojo  Biswas,  and  11 
other*. 

Assault  and  wounding  and  illegal  impri- 
sonment The  prosecutor*  had  gone 

tn  tn»n0ft  flit*  in»lu»n   arrowinir  Oti  Itilid 

attached  to  Mobarukpora  village,  found 
(wo  or  three  ryots  ploughing  the  aban- 
doned lands  of  the  Tillage,  threw  the 
ploughs  wide,  and  drove  the  ryots  off : 
news  got  to  the  village  ;  the  ryots  issued 
forth,  seized,  bound,  and  conveyed  to 
a  hut  the  prosecutors ;  they  were  released 
12  hours  afterward*  by  a  thunnah  jema- 
dar. 

May  28,  I860,  defendants  sentenced  to 
three  months'  imprisonment,  and  15 
rupees  One  in  lien  of  labour,  fflrhi  Ap- 
peal to  session  judge.  Decision  upheld, 
June  27.  1800. 

No.  190 

Zamtr  Sheik,  takidgir 

Dwarkanatb  Gosaia, 
ryot. 

Violent  assault  and  false  imprisonment. — 
No  independent  testimony  to  be  ob- 
tained in  this  case,  but  apparently  pro- 
secutor waa  seized  by  the  ryots  of  the 
village,  assaulted  and  confined  in  the 
bouse  of  the  defendant,  and  found  and 
released  three  days  aftewards  by  a  than- 
nah  burkundaz. 

June  10,  1800.  dismissed  ;  the  evidence 
for  the  prostration  was  palpably  false, 
the  witnesses  not  haviug  l>e<*n  present  at 
the  occurrence.    Also,  the  defendant  waa 
not  sole  occupier  of  the  house,  and  not 
having  been  present  at  the  release  could 
,    not  be  identified  with  the  capture  of  the 
prosecutor. 

15  August  I860.  W.  J.  Hertchel,  Officiating  Magistrate. 


JESSORE. 


List  of  serious  Affrays  and  Disputes  attended  with  Violence,  arising  out  of  Matter*  connected  with 
Indigo  for  the  last  Five  Years  in  the  District  of  Jessore. 


Name  of  Plaintiff 
No.      |  and 

Final  Orders. 

REMARKS. 

18S5: 

No.  1  : 

1850: 

Ramlal  Ghosv  vtrtut 
Gorai  Mondul  nod 
10  others. 

Culpable  homicide  of 
Swarup  Ghote. 

Four  defendants  were  sentenced  by  the 
wiMons  judge  to  one  year's  imprison- 
ment with  labour,  labour  comtnntable 
to  a  fine  of  25  rnpees,  and  the  remain- 
ing seven  to  six  months  with  labour, 
commutablc  to  a  fine  of  10  rupee*. 

A  report  of  this  case  will  be  found  at  page 
907  Nizamut  Adawlut  Reports,  dated 
5  November  1855,  volume  V. 

No.  2 
1857: 

Kudi  Bibi  verm  Go- 
labdee  and  KuchaL 

Affray  with  homicide 
of  Shukur  Mahmood. 

Defendant*  sentenced  by  the  sessions 
judge  to  bo  imprisoned  for  two  years 
each,  and  released  in  appeal  by  the 
Nizamnt  Adawlot. 

Ditto  .    -  page  519,  dated  16  April  1857. 

No.  3  ' 
1348: 

Gorai  and  Mr.  Oram 
vtrtut  Gobindo  Mo- 
joomdar,  and  many 
others. 

Plundering  Mathura- 
pore  factory,  with 
arson,  wounding  Mr. 
Oram,  and  assault- 
ing Rumti.vain  Hala- 
Ffusti. 

Twelve  defendants  sentenced  by  the  ses- 
sions judge  to  be  imprisoned  for  seven 
years,  21  for  live  years,  two  for  one 
year,  12  released,  but  some  of  the  de- 
fendants released  by  the  Nizamut  Adaw- 
lot. 

A  very  full  report  of  this  well  known  case 
will  be  found  in  the  Nizamut  Reports, 
pages  16  and  31,  dated  27  January  1858. 
The  planter  was  entirely  acquitted  of  all 
blame,  and  was  very  roughly  treated  by 
his  opponents ;  a  number  of  the  attack- 
ing party  were  sentenced  to  seven  or  five 
years'  imprisonment,  which  they  aro 
undergoing. 

No.  4 

Maniruddin  Sheikh 
verm*  Kohoroali 
Mir,  and  others. 

Murder  of  Zamirudditi 

Nine  defendants  released  on  trial  by  the 
sessions  judge,  and  two  convicted  as 
accessories  after  the  fact,  but  released 

Nizamut  Adawlut  Report,  pogv  126,  of 
2d  April  1858. 

No.  5 

The  Queen  vernt  Go- 
bindo  Gbose,  and 

Affray  with  wounding 
of  Ramkumar  Sir- 

Two  defendant*  were  sentenced  to  he 
imprisoned  for  one  year  with  labour, 
and  200  rupee*  fine  or  one  year,  60 
rupees  in  Hen  of  labour;  and  eight  for 
two  years  with  labour,  and  100  rupee* 
fine  or  one  year,  and  30  rupee*  line  in 
lieu  oMnW,  and  the  remaining  13 

This  case  occurred  on  the  factory  people 
going  to  sow  some  land  in  indigo  ;  they 
were  resisted  by  the  villagers,  and  Ram- 
kumar Sirdar  was  said  to  have  been 
killed  j  thi*  fact  was,  however,  not  proved. 

No.  0 

Akul  Mengo  and 
others,  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  French  of 
Ramnugur  term 
Ramcburn  Chuker- 
butty  and  others,  on 
the  part  of  Rajah 
Proaononauth  Roy. 

Riotoui  ansault  with 
homicide,  of  Tinka- 
oriFaUr. 

Defendants  were  committed  to  the  ses- 
sion*, but  released. 
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App.  No.  1  a. 


Appendix,  No.  12. 


LETTER  REGARDING  THK  Anni  CTION  OF  IIaIIOMANI. 


Prom  t!t"  Officr.tin;,'  INI;*^istrate  of  Nuddea  to  the  Pre*ident  of  the  Indigo  Commission,  IS'o. 

dated  Kishnaghur,  13  June  1860. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  reply  to  your  letter, 
No.  <!<>,  of  tlx;  8th  instant,  regarding  the  charge  of 
abduction  preferred  by  Maihur  Biswas. 

2.  This  case  occurred  on  the  12tli  February. 
Mathur  Biswas  having  complained  to  the  magis- 
trate against  the  factory,  returned  t<>  Ins  home  on 
the  12th,  when  lie  heard  that  his  daughter-in-law 
had  that  morning  been  carried  oH"  t<>  the  factory 


by  Risom  Sinv.1),  jemadar,  and  Madhoo  ^mgli, 
burkundaze,  and  Kutub  Takidgir  ami  imprisoned. 
He  went  to  the  ti  annnh  and  got  the  darogah  to 
send  th:ee  burkundazes  to  the  factory,  and  the 
darogah  uitei  wards  followed  himself,  on  ihe  plain- 
tifl'  sending  word  that  the  wuman  was  in  the 
factory  house.     The  darogah  saw  Mr.  Taylor 


to  the  cast ;  that  by  evening  she  reached  a  Hrah- 
niin's  hi 'Use,  where  they  would  not  receive  her; 
that  she  was  carried  on  to  a  barber's  bouse  and 
there  refused  admittance,  and  after  that  to  the 
Poamnri  factory,  whence  they  canied  her  to 
another  f.ictory  (Gusuiu  Dooigapnre).  where  the 
go ma> tab  sent  her  to  the  bouse  of  Swarup  Hi*was, 
an  amin  ol  the  factory,  and  relative  of  Mathur 
Biswas. 

Plaintiff  was  ordered  by  the  nssis'ant  magis- 
trale  to  produce  the  woman  on  the  iuh  of  March. 

On  the  loth  her  deposition  was  taken.  She 
stated  thai  about  9  o'clock  in  the  dav  she  was 
seized  by  10  ph/tida/ts  on  her  way  back  from  tiie 
ghaut  and  taken  to  Katchikatta  factory,  and  shut 
up  for  three  hours  in  the  room  of  the  factory;  that 


there,  who  ►aid  that  Mr.  Hills  had  left  in  the  alter-  there  were  several  people  present,  whose  names 
n  on  for  Kanainuggur.  The  darogah,  however, 
went  round  1  lie  bouse  and  looked  into  the  rooms, 
but  found  no  one  there.  He  therefore  simply  re- 
ported the  matter  to  the  then  magistrate,  who 
passed  an  order  on  the  14th,  that  if  plaintiff  had 
s'.tivth  ng  to  complain  of  be  should  come  before 
him,  and  c!o  so.  On  the  13th  February  the  da- 
rogah reported  that  he  had  been  to  Mr!  Hills  at 
Katchikatta.  who  hud  denied  all  knowledge  of  the 
matter,  but  that  he  was  still  looking  out  for  the 
woman.    This  report  was  filed  on  the  lftth. 

On  tiie  14th  February  the  police  reported  that 
the  woman  had  turned  up,  and  had  put  in  a  with- 
drawal of  the  chaigc. 

Titc  raziuumah  is  signed  by  Maihur  Biswas,  and 
states  that  41  the  statement  which  1  made  about 
Risom  Singh  having  carried  ofF  my  daughter-in- 
law  is  false.  She  went  without  my  knowledge  to 
her  father's  house,  and  has  come  back  to-day.  I 
have  no  complaint  to  make." 

The  plaintiff  was  directed  on  the  next  day, 
tndcr  the  magistrate's  order  of  the  14lh,  to  pro- 
secute before  him  if  be  wished  to  do  so.  He  gave 
a  written  reply  that  he  did  not  intend  t®  prosecute. 

On  the  28th  I  came  to  the  district,  and  shortly 
after  this  the  Damurhudah  sub-division  was  opened, 
and  an  assistant  placed  in  charge.  This  case  was 
brought  forward  on  the  6th  March,  when  it  was 
struck  off".  The  order  runs :  as  "  plaintiff  has  not 
prosecuted,  the  case  is  struck  off'  and  the  records 
are  filed." 

On  the  Oth  March  Mathur  Biswas  put  in  a 
petition  charging  Mr.  Archibald  Hills  and  Risom 
Singh  and  Madhu  Singh  and  Juran  Singh  and 
Adaityo  Biswas  and  Shukur  Mahomud  and 
Kutubdi  Takidgir  and  others,  some  26  or  30  men, 
with  having  seized  his  brother's  daughter-in-law, 
Haromoui,  who  was  going  alone  to  fetch  water, 
and  carried  her  off  to  the  Katchikatta  factory,  the 
Saheb  riding  after  them  ;  and  stating  that  he  had 
put  in  the  razinantah,  because  he  was  told  that 
unless  he  did,  he  would  not  get  the  woman  back  ; 


she  does  not  know  ;  that  about  noon  she  was  put 
into  a  palki  with  bearers,  and  sent  off  as  above 
described. 

She  continues  that — "all  the  people  who  took 
me  away  from  the  ghaut  bthurmated  me.  I  know 
one  of  them,  Madhu  Roy,  who  comes  to  the  village 
occasionally."  She  then  added,  "  when  they  were 
carrying  me  off,  a  Saheb  on  horseback  ordered  me 
to  be  taken  off."  She  charges  them  with  "seizing 
me  and  destroying  my  caste  and  honour,"  and  call* 
witnesses.  She  states  on  examination  distinctly, 
that  first  Madhu  Roy  and  then  six  or  seven  others 
successively  forced  her  person,  in  the  factory  room 
to  which  they  took  her. 

The  darogah  was  ordered  to  inquire  fully  into 
the  deposition  which  was  sent  to  him.  He  re- 
ported on  the  13th  March,  that  he  considered  the 
charge  of  carrying  off  the  woman  proved  ;  that 
the  burkundazes  who  went  to  release  iitr  actually 
saw  her  being  taken  into  the  factory  room,  but  did 
not  dare  to  follow  in,  but  sent  word  to  the  thaimab, 
and  that  before  the  arrival  of  help  the  woman  had 
been  got  away ;  that  the  charge  of  rape  was  not 
established. 

On  the  28th  the  depositions  of  the  witnesses 
were  taken.,  and  on  the  30th  two  defendants  were 
sent  iu  by  the  darogah,  whose  defence  was  taken 
and  their  witnesses  summoned. 

On  the  5th  April  the  case  was  called  up  by  my- 
self and  struck  off  the  file. 

The  circum  tauces  under  which  this  was  done 
were  these. 

Mr.  Maclean  the  assistant  magistrate  was  al- 
most breaking  down  under  the  enormous  number 
of  cases  pending  before,  him :  the  first  week  in 
April  having  been  the  most  critical  week  in  the 
late  period  of  excitement,  I  was  obliged  to  go  up 
to  Damurhudah  myself  for  three  nays  to  look 
through  his  file,  and  strike  oft'  every  case  which 
did  not  appear  of  importance  to  decide  at  once,  or 
which  appeared  likely  not  to  yield  any  good  result. 
Lookiug  over  this  case  it  appeared,  first,  that 


that  accordingly  he  resolved  to  get  her  back,  and  the  fact  of  the  raziuamah  having  been  put  in  was 

then  to  complain  to  the  magistrate;  that  be  had  alone  enough  to  make  it  very  difficult  to  secure  a 

questioned  the  woman  when  he  recovered  her,  who  conviction;  and,  secondly,  that  the  alleged  rape 

said  that  she  could  not  tell  him  all,  but  that  Mr.  looked  exceedingly  like  a  charge  added  to  give 

Hills  had  kept  her  in  his  room  till  about  11-30  p.m.,  colour  and  streugth  to  a  story,  which  in  other 

and  .had  then  seal  her  iu  a  palki  with  closed  doora  respects  was  very  well  proved. 
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On  these  two  grounds  I  thought  it  hardly  likely 
that  a  couviction  could  cusue,  und  struck  the  case 
Off. 

I  have  now  gone  closely  into  the  evidence,  and 
I  have  no  manner  of  doubt  left  that  the  charge, 
as  regards  the  rape,  is  totally  false.    The  abduction 


seems  very  clearlv  proved  by  evidence,  inde-  App.  No.  12. 
pendent  of  the  plaintiffs  own  assertions.   

I  have,  &c. 
(signed)        W.  J.  Uerschel, 

Officiating  Magistrate. 


Appendix,  No.  13. 


Petition  from  the  Merchants  of  Calcutta,  dated 


1835. 


App.  No.  13. 


To  the  Honourable  Sir  Charles  Theaphilus  Met  en  If e,  Baronet,  &c,  dec,  &c,  Governor  General  of  India 

in  Council. 

The  humble  Memorial  and  Petition  of  the  undersigned  Indigo  Planters  and  Persons  concerned 
and  interested  in  the  production  of  Indigo  within  the  Presidency  of  Bengal. 

views  which  have  guided  their  decision  upon  a 
subject  even  of  the  importance  of  which  it  is 
humbly  suggested  they  may  not  have  been  aware, 
but  in  that  Honourable  Council  which  your  me- 
morialists approach,  your  memorialists,  with  the 


Showcth, 

To  at  your  memorialists  deeply  interested  in  the 
cultivation  of  indigo,  venture  most  earnestly  to 
represent  to  your  Honor  in  Council  the  alarm  and 
distress  with  which  they  regard  the  proposa  for 


rescinding  sections  2  and  3,  of  Regulation  V.  of    greatest  confidence,  addre>s  themselves  to  a  pre- 
1830,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Legislative  Council 
in  August  next. 

Your  Honor  is  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of 
the  indigo  trade  to  tiic  present  prosperity  of  India, 
and  of  tire  immense  extent  of  land  and  capital  to 
which  it  affords  employment.  Your  memorialists 
need  only  point  to  tlus  circumstance  in  suggesting 
to  the  consideration  of  your  Honor  the  imminent 
danger  and  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  which  mijjht 
result  from  a  too  sudden  adoption  of  anv  course 
of  policy  tending  to  the  destruction  of  one  vast 
branch  of  industry,  even  could  it  be  hoped  ulti- 
mately to  divert  into  some  other  speculative  or 
ideal  direction  so  enormous  and  valuable  a  mass 
of  wealth  and  labour  as  is  dependent  upon  the 
present  continuance  and  success  of  the  indigo  cul- 
tivation and  trade.  The  objections  that  most  pe- 
culiarly attach  to  such  views  or  to  the  loo  ready 
recourse  to  the  jretiral  or  experimental  legislation 
in  a  country  so  situated  as  India,  cannot  have  been 
overlooked  by  your  Honor  ami  the  Legislative 


sent  preponderance  of  the  sanre  liberal  and  eu- 
lightened  direction  to  which  the  Regulation  re- 
fined to  owed  its  existence.  To  your  Honor  in 
Council, it  becomes,  therefore,  unnecessary  to  offer 
any  suggestion  even  of  the  extraordinary  disad- 
vantages under  which  the  cultivati  »u  of  indigo  is 
still  carried  on  ;  or  to  dwell  upon  the  extremely 
impci  feet  remedy  which,  even  as  it  now  exists,  the 
law  supplies  to  those  disadvantages,  and  cenerally 
to  the  risks  and  dishonesty  to  which  your  memo- 
rialists are  exposed. 

While  adverting,  however,  to  the  instructions  of 
the  Honuurahle  Court  of  Directors  on  this  subject, 
your  memorialists  may  be  permitted  to  observe 
that  the  orders  of  the  Honourable  Court  bear  a 
date  so  much  anterior  to  the  renewal  of  that 
charter  under  which  your  memorialists  have  ever 
hoped  for  the  introduction  of  a  more  perfect  and 
liberal  form  of  Government,  that  your  memorial- 
ists c  an  sc  arcely  yield  without  some  hesitation  to 
the  belief  that  the  o:ders  of  the  Honourable  Court 


Council  in  determining  upon  the  incisure  against  were  indeed  intended  to  apply  peremptorily  to  the 
which  your  memorialists  now  appeal.  present  circumstances  of  the  administration  of 

Hut  "your  memorialists  are  deeply  impressed     India,  nor  can  your  roemoi ialists  omit  bringing  to 


with  a  conviction  that  the  contemplated  rescission 
of  the  protective  clauses  of  Regulation  V.  of  1830, 
will  virtu  illy  and  inevitably  have  the  mo-t  injurious 
effects  of  a  course  of  policy  so  much,  to  be  depre- 
cated ;  and  will  entail  eventual  ruin  upon  that 
branch  of  trade  in  which  your  memorialists  are 
engaged,  without  opening  any  other  equally  ex- 
tended resource  either  to  their  own  exertions  or  to 
the  sore  necessities  of  those  ryots  for  whose  im- 
mediate benefit,  it  is  presumed,  the  proposed  enact- 
ment is  intended. 

Your  memorialists,  aided  by  their  accession  to 


the  notice  of  your  Honor  in  Council  that  the 
Regulation  which  is  now  partly  to  b?  rescinded 
had  then  so  recently  come  into  operation,  that  its 
actual  eff  cts,  whether  injurious  or  otherwise,  could 
not  possibly  have  been  known  to  the  Honourable 
Co  ut  of  Directors  when  their  instructions  were 
forwarded  to  the  Indian  Government. 

Amongst  a  peasantry  more  advanced  in  civiliza- 
tion and  alive  to  the  sense  of  moral  obligation  that 
attaches  to  a  contract,  or  under  the  protection  of 
laws  more  efficient  and  applicable  to  the  exigencies 
of  so  important  11  branch  of  industry,  and  of  justice 


the  published  Minute*  of  Proceedings  in  Council  more  readily  attainable  in  the  civil  courts,  your 

at  the  period  of  framing  the  Regulation  now  pro-  memorialists  would  seek  no  protective  indulgence 

scribe  1,  feel  assured  that  there  are  many  obvious  whatever,  that  should  appear  to  them  any  pre- 

arguments  in  relation  to  the  present  question  which  ference  in  the  eye  of  Government  or  of  the  people  ; 

it  is  unnecessary  prominently  to  insist  upon  in  re-  even  now  they  do  not  seek  such  preference,  but 


monslrating  against  an  immediate  and  implicit 
compliance  with  the  orders  of  the  Honourable 
Court  of  Directors,  in  obedience  to  which  it  would 
appear  that  the  present  proposal  is  entertained. 
The  less  perfect  information  possessed  by  the 
Honourable  Court  of  Directors,  and  the  impossi- 


appcal  against  an  unprovoked  and  special  with- 
drawal from  themselves  alone  of  such  facilities  as 
the  Legislature  extends  to  other  interests,  and  which 
experience  of  the  government  must  have  shown  to 
have  been  equally  politic  in  t'leir  protection  of 
just  lights,  and  inoffensive  in  their  operation  upon 


bility  of  their  referring  to  any  result  of  immediate  the  very  class  against  whom  they  appeared  to  b 
and  positive  observation,  sufficiently  explain  those  directed. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  REPORT  OF 


App.  No.  13.  The  sections  2  and  3  of  Regulation  V.  of  1830, 
formed  the  most  perfect  and  efficient  provisions  of 
the  enactment  that  for  several  years  had  tended  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  indigo  planter,  by 
affording  remedies  against  the  fraudulent  careless- 
ness or  cunning  of  the  ryot,  and  equally  against 
the  machinations  of  those  who  too  frequently 
worked  upon  his  weakness  and  cupidity,  and  in- 
cited him  to  that  dishonesty  which,  ruinous  to  the 
planter,  could  heretofore  only  be  met  by  such  in- 
terposition of  violence  as,  it  is  believed,  would 
never  have  been  recurred  to  under  a  more  vigorous 
administration  of  jusik-e  throughout  India. 

Notwithstanding  the  limited  period  during  which 
this  Regulation  has  been  in  force,  your  memorial- 
ists with  confidence  appeal  to  the  immediate  ob- 
servation of  your  Honor  and  the  Members  of 
your  Honourable  Council  and  to  the  testimony  of 
the  magistracy  of  the  interior,  in  support  of  their 
humble  acknowledgment  of  its  marked  beneficial 
influences,  insufficient  as  were  the  provisions  of 
Regulation  VI.  of  182H,  extended  under  Regu- 
lation V.  of  1824,  and  imperfect  as,  under  certain 
views,  is  even  that  Regulation  which  now  forms 
the  subject  of  your  memorialists'  address.  Tour 
memorialists  feel  assured  that  the  records  of  the 
Mofussil  courts  will  fully  establish  the  fact,  that 
even  from  the  date  of  the  first  of  those  Regulations 
which  were  framed  for  the  protection  of  the  indigo 
planter,  but  most  especially  and  decidedly  since 
the  promulgation  of  sections  2  and  3  of  Regu- 
lation V.  of  1830,  such  scenes  of  violence,  as  too 
commonly  at  one  time  disgraced  the  country,  had 
become  gradually  of  less  frequent  occurrence  and 
less  dangerous  in  their  nature  and  consequences. 
The  production  of  indigo  has  consequently  fallen 
lighter  upon  the  planter,  and  partly  through  that 
indulgence  which  tardily  but  most  beneficially  has 
been  extended  to  him,  the  trade  has  been  enabled 
to  contend  with  the  calamities  of  the  past  years, 
and  with  the  competition  that  has  threatened  it 
froai  abroad ;  if  againBt  these  advantages  which  a 
superior  protection  has  afforded,  may  have  to  be 
admitted  a  somewhat  too  sanguine  pursuit  of  the 
trade  so  encouraged,  until  it  seems  at  this  moment 
to  be  threatened  with  an  alurmin<r  over-production, 
how  much  more  carefully  should  any  act  be  now 
considered  that  might  add  the  prospect  of  utter 
and  irremediable  rum  to  a  trade  so  valuable,  under 
circumstances  of  probable  though  perhaps  ulti- 
mately beneficial  depression. 

In  pointing  to  the  excellent  effects  of  sections  2 
and  3  of  Regulation  V.  of  1830,  as  securing  the 
general  peace  of  the  districts  where  indigo  is  most 
cultivated,  it  is  not  attempted  to  be  denied  that 
inetii  1  ices  of  excesses  should  nevertheless  still  oc- 
casionally present  ample  cause  for  the  deepest 
regret ;  but  when  it  is  remembered  over  how  vast 
an  extent  of  country  the  labours  of  indigo  planters 
have  ranged,  spreading  wealth  and  cultivation 
throughout  tracts  which  previously  had  for  the 
most  part  been  *car«*ely  recovered  from  the 
jungle,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  how  important 
are  the  interests  entrusted  to  their  charge,  and  to 
be  asserted  under  an  administration  of  law  con- 
fessedly the  most  imperfect  of  any  upon  which 
British  subjects  have  ever  been  dependent,  when, 
too,  it  is  recollected  that  over  an  equal  extent  of 
territory,  even  in  the  best  governed  countries  of 
Europe,  a  total  proieetion  trom  liability  to  occa- 
sional outrage  has  never  yet  been  and  probably 
never  can  be  fully  attained ;  your  memorialists 
feel  assured  that  your  Honor  in  Council  will 
not  deny  to  that  class  in  whose  name  they  appeal, 


the  most  liberal  consideration  that  should  be  ex- 
tended in  favour  of  a  generally  well  conducted  and 
inoffensive  body  of  men,  valuable  alike  in  their 
character  and  pursuits  to  the  welfare  and  the 
peace  of  that  country  with  which  their  own  interests 
have  become  identified. 

Their  very  respect  for  the  peace  of  those  dis- 
tricts which  will  most  be  affected  by  the  proposed 
enactment  is  one,  not  the  least  urgent,  of  the 
motives  which  compel  your  memorialists  thus 
earnestly  to  address  your  Honor  in  Council. 
And  your  memorialists,  while  they  deeply  depre- 
cate the  measure  itself  in  every  point  of  view, 
most  specially  deplore  the  apparent  inconsiderate- 
ness  of  its  introduction,  or  even  that  such  a  purpose 
should  have  been  suggested  by  Government  at  the 
present  most  critical  stage  of  the  indigo  season, 
when  in  the  ordinary  course  of  cultivation  it  is 
obvious  that  the  peace  of  the  country  is  most  en- 
dangered, at  the  particular  period  when  quarrels  the 
most  serious  and  outrages  the  most  violent  occur,aod 
when  the  planter  is  most  immediately  dependent 
upon  the  efficacious  operation  of  those  laws  under 
whose  protection  he  has  cultivated  the  field  which 
is  now  ripening,  but  whose  crop  he  can  no  longer 
be  assured  of  reaping  in  peace  ;  when  an  impend- 
ing Act  of  the  Supreme  Government  has  already 
been  industriously  promulgated  to  the  ignorant 
ryot  and  the  jealous  and  cunning  zemindar,  who 
will  only  aee  in  the  proposed  measure  that  the 
hand  of  Government  itself  is  now  lifted  suddenly 
and  strongly  against  the  planter  in  whose  pro- 
tection it  has  hitherto  been  so  beneficially  ex- 
tended. 

It  would  be  foreign  alike  to  the  objects  of  your 
memorialists,  as  it  might  appear  presumptuous  in 
them  in  offering  this  respectful  appeal,  to  argue 
against  the  objection  which  is  urged  by  the  Ho- 
nourable Court  of  Directors  on  the  ground  of  an 
apparent  want  of  reciprocal  provision  111  the  clauses 
about  to  be  rescinded  of  Regulation  V.  of  1830. 
To  any  modification  of  these  clauses  that  may 
supply  the  supposed  deficiency,  your  memorialists 
do  not  perceive  the  slightest  objection,  they  would 
venture  merely  to  suggest  that,  as  they  under- 
stand the  existing  provisions  of  the  Regulation, 
they  re'er  only  to  oses  where  the  planter  has 
already  performed  his  part  of  an  engagement,  and 
where  consequently  an  equal  fulfilment  on  the 
part  of  the  ryot  is  all  that  the  strictest  principle 
of  reciprocity  can  demand.  By  sections  2  and  $ 
of  Regulaiion  V.  of  1830,  a  punishment  is  a  warded 
to  the  fraudulent  evasion  of  or  instigation  to  evade 
this  part  of  the  engagement,  and  as  the  ryot's 
obligation  can  recommence  only  upon  the  previous 
fulfilment  of  engagement  on  the  part  of  the  planter, 
the  case  does  not  appear  to  be  one  very  obviously 
to  admit  of  the  introduction  of  reciprocal  provi- 
sions as  regards  either  penalty  or  punishment 

The  opportunities  of  actual  observation  and  of 
gathering  the  most  accurate  information  which 
are  possessed  by  your  Honor,  render  unneces- 
sary any  lengthened  reference  to  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  indigo  cultivation  is 
conducted.  The  most  hazardous  of  crops  upon 
which  an  immense  mass  of  people  can  be  de- 
pendent, it  yet  proves  itself,  under  European  di- 
rection, to  be  that  which  has  less  than  any  other 
in  existence,  exposed  the  ryot  to  su.lden  and 
absolute  ruin  from  vicissitudes  of  season  or  from 
any  one  of  the  mauy  risks  whose  immediate  weight 
now  falls  upon  the  planter  alone.  The  immense 
amount  of  balances  due  from  the  ryots  to  the 
planter  throughout  the  country,  is  ample  evidence 
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of  the  dangers  to  winch  this  cultivation  is  ex- 
posed, and  the  constant  and  unfailing  return  of 
means  for  further  cultivation  which  yet  neverthe- 
less invariably  follows  the  disappointments  of  even 
the  most  disastrous  seasons,  present  a  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  permanent  advantage  to  the  ryot  in 
the  cultivation  of  this  product  where  even  it  yields 
in  apparent  profit  to  the  returns  of  other  crops. 
This  consideration  alone,  your  memorialises  submit, 
would  entitle  the  indigo  planter  to  the  most  nrtrked 
protection  of  Government  against  unnecessary  ex- 
posure to  the  ryot's  dishonesty,  which  by  the  mere 
ordinary  course  of  law  it  is  impossible  sufficiently 
to  check.  It  is  almost  folly  to  attempt  checking 
it  in  the  present  notoriously  inefficient  state  of  the 
civil  courts  of  justice  throughout  the  country. 

Your  memorialists  would  estimate  the  amount 
of  capital  permanently  sunk  in  the  factories  with 
their  balances  which  are  dependent  upon  thi<  cul- 
tivation, at  not  less  than  about  three  crores  of 
rupees,  independent  of  annually  recurring  outlay 
upon  the  immediate  production  of  indigo.  It 
were  unnecessary  in  addressing  your  Honor  in 
Council  to  enter  into  any  defence  of  a  system  of 
advances  upon  which  the  cultivation  has  ever  been 
conducted,  attended  as  that  system  confessedly  is 
with  many  disadvantages,  for  which,  however,  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  peasantry  of  India,  it  doe* 
not  seem  easy  to  provide  any  very  immediate  or 
sufficient  remedy.  Amongst  these  disadvantages 
the  enormous  amount  of  balances  already  alluded 
to,  falls  equally  as  an  evil  upon  the  planter  and 
the  ryot.  But  your  memorialists  need  only  in- 
stance the  extraordinary  losses  incurred  by  Go- 
vernment itself  upon  vs  own  silk  filatures  and 
balances ;  their  utter  wonhlessne»s  at  this  moment 
with  reference  to  the  amount  standing  against 
them,  and  the  apparent  probability  almost  that 
their  entire  value  may  eventually  have  to  be  com- 
pletely raised  from  the  assets  of  the  Honourable 
Company,  and  your  memorialists  cannot  doubt  that 
your  Honor  will  at  once  admit  how  incalculable  an 
injury  might  be  inflicted  upon  the  trade  by  any 
act  that  should  disturb  the  hold  of  the  planters 
over  their  ryots  in  respect  of  their  balances,  or 
should  tend  to  annihilate  so  large  u  value  of  fixed 
capital  totally  inapplicable  to  any  other  branch  of 
industry  whatever,  by  shaking  the  very  founda- 
tions upon  which  that  value  "most  immediately 
rests. 

in  the  production  of  salt,  opium,  silk,  cotton, 
f>ugar,  and  indeed,  of  nearly  all  other  staple  articles 
of  Indian  trade,  but  little  loss  comparatively  can 
attend  the  fraudulent  evasions  of  the  ryot  beyond 
that  of  the  amount  advanced ;  to  the  indigo 
planter  alone  this  forms  the  least  important  loss 
that  can  arise  from  the  ryot's  faithlessness ;  for 
the  mere  price  of  the  plant  rarely  amounts  to 
one-third  of  the  sum  » Inch  the  planter  must  un- 
avoidably lay  out  in  advances  for  labour,  in  most 
expensive  buildings  and  heavy  establishments, 
upon  the  faith  of  gathering  that  crop  which  the 
clauses  of  the  Regulation  now  to  be  rescinded, 
only  provide  for  securing  to  him.  His  loss  there- 
fore, from  the  misconduct  of  his  ryot,  is  unmea- 
surably  beyond  that  which  any  other  cultivation 
would  expose  him  to,  and  your  memorialists 
would  therefore  respectfully  contend  that  the 
capital  that  he  employs  in  a  trade  which  has  ever 
been  so  important  to  India,  is  consequently,  under 
this  view  also,  entitled  to  the  preferential  regard  of 
the  Legislature. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  object  of  your  meruo- 
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already  extend,  they  would  most  gladly  see  the   

same  facilities  for  the  summary  punishment  of 
fraud  and  bad  fuith  afforded  to  nil  other  classes 
of  labourers  equally,  whose  exertions  are,  in  any 
way,  directed  to  tiie  benefit  of  the  country  in 
which  they  are  established. 

Your  memorialists  assure  themselves  that  your 
Honourable  Council  will  confirm  their  representa- 
tion, that  if  the  indulgence  which  it  is  now  in 
contemplation  to  withdraw  was  not  in  the  first 
instance  conferred  up  >u  them  inconsiderately  or 
undeservedly,  in  its  operation  it  has  proved  as 
innoeent  to  the  ryot  as  it  has  been  valuable  to  the 
indigo  planter,  and  gratefully  appreciated  by  the 
latter,  as  is  evinced  in  the  moderation  with  which 
it  iias  been  used.  So  far  from  having  become  an 
instrument  of  oppression,  your  memorialists  un- 
hesitatingly submit  that  the  provision  which 
seemed  only  to  favour  the  indigo  planter,  has  in 
effect  proved  most  friendly  and  humane  to  the 
ryot  also,  protecting  him  frequently  from  the  con- 
sequences of  an  artful  interference  on  the  part  of 
his  unprincipled  and  tyrannical  zemindar,  who  too 
often  would  be  ready  to  see  his  unfortunate  ryot 
become  the  victim  of  his  own  selfish  purposes, 
while  it  holds  equally  over  the  ryot  himself  the 
only  motives  which  he  is  in  general  capable  of 
comprehending  for  resisting  his  own  natural  prone- 
ness  to  such  conduct  as,  unchecked,  would  lead 
him  into  certain  misery  and  ruin. 

In  conclusion,  while  your  memorialists  with 
confidence  appeal  to  the  records  of  the  Mofussil 
courts  in  substantiation  of  all  that  they  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  consideration  of  your  Honor  in 
Council,  they  beg  to  assure  your  Honor  that 
they  will  pray  for  no  extension  of  favour  to  them- 
selves, nor  peculiar  consideration  in  the  eye  of  the 
Legislature  for  one  moment  beyond  that  period  in 
which  an  amelioration  of  the  general  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  the  Mofussil  shall  render  it  perfect 
and  effectual  for  the  better  protection  of  property 
and  the  advancement  of  the  moral  condition  of 
the  peasantry  and  the  people  of  India.  Respect- 
fully they  venture  to  hope  that  to  such  ends  the 
first  attention  of  your  Honor  in  Council  will  be 
directed,  and  your  memorialists  will  then  without 
a  murmur  be  content  to  see  withdrawn  from  them- 
selves whatever  may  appear  to  be  anomalous  or 
objectionable  in  any  degree  of  protection  that  has 
hitherto  been  accorded  to  them  ;  until,  however, 
this  gieat  desideratum  is  attained,  your  memo- 
rialists submit  that  the  rescission  of  sections  2 
and  3  of  Regulation  V.  of  1830,  without  substitu- 
tion in  their  place  of  some  other  equally  efficacious 
provision  for  the  immediate  protection  of  the 
indigo  planter,  would  inevitably  create  much 
greater  evil  than  any  which  your  memorialists  are 
aware  ol  its  being  proposed  to  remedy  by  the  re- 
scission of  the  clauses  in  question,  and  would 
expose  the  planter  to  much  greater  annoyance  and 
loss  than  if  the  Regulation  V.  of  1830  had  never 
been  framed. 

The  prayer  of  your  memorialists  is,  that  your 
Honor  in  Coum  il  will  be  pleased  to  sus- 
pend the  rescission  of  sections  2  and  3  of 
Regulation  V.  of  1830, or  that, should  your 
Honor  still  deem  it  necessary  to  conform  to 
the  orders  of  the  Honourable  Court  of  Di- 
rectors in  this  respect,  your  Honour  will  be 
pleased  to  make  previous  provision  by 
some  new  and  more  perfect  enactment  for 
tt  3  the 
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the  general  projection  of  t!ie  interests  of 
the  indigo  planters, 

ists  AvaW  ever  pray. 

p«r  Wil- 


And  your  memori; 


(signed  ) 
Cockcrtll  \  Co. 
Hills,  White  it  Co.,  per 

Cockerel  1  Ac  Co. 
W.  Claric,  ditto. 

C.  Bishop,  ditto. 
J.  A.  tii egg,  ditto. 

D.  Gih.on/ditto. 
Hi)U,Saviain]  Hilta.ditto. 
Turner  Stopford  a  Co. 
Mullen,  Ritchie  &  Co. 
Harris  &  Co. 

J.  nii'l  R.  Watson,  per 

Coekerctl  At  Co. 
R.  C.  Jenkins  St  Co. 
Dunlop  &  Co. 
For  the  proprietor  of  the 

Goutmilti   indigo  con- 

cem,  A.  Vans  Dunlop. 
Wakrr,  Roussac  Ac  Co. 
Gil  more  iSc  Co. 
George   .Meddlkott,  JUT 

Giltnoiv  &  Co. 
John  l!<  nJer-on,  ditto. 
T.  Smith,  ditto. 
S.  Johuxoti,  ditto. 
J.  15.  Muirhcad,  ditto. 

D.  R.  Crawford,  ditto. 
J.  B.  Crawford,  ditto. 
Win.  Cohb  Hurry. 

K.  8.  Brodie,  per  tiilinore 

St  Co. 
ti-.-orgc  Smith,  ditto. 
John  Howell,  ditto. 
Will  •am  Howell,  ditto. 
John  Mitchell,  ditto, 
ti.  Virct. 

J.  H.  Cowie  &  Co. 

P.  Drudcner,  per  Cocke- 
rel I  &  Co. 

R.  Lidiard,  ditto. 

M.  Razct,  ditto. 

Mancarenhmi  At  Gloss, 
ditto. 

J.  Motet,  ditto. 

K.  Macna^htcn,  for  self 
&  Co.,  A^ijpiec*  of  the 
estate  of  r'enjusson 
&  Co. 

E.  Maennghtcn,  Assi;rncc 
to  the  estate  of  Colvin 

«E  Co. 

William  Storm. 

R.  T)e  Courey,  per  Wit- 

liani  Storm. 
W.  M'Ni.  l,  per  Williau 

Storm. 
W.  G.  Wnodhouse,  per 

Willi  mi  Storm. 
J.  B.  Albert,  per  William 

Storm. 
A.  MucArthur,  per  Wil- 
1  Storm. 

20  July  1835. 


J.  B.  Livcaay 
liani  Storm. 
W.F.Sinidt,  per  William 

Stcriu. 
Carr,  Tajjorc  &  Co. 
J.  (J.  Miller,  per  Carr, 

Taaorc  &  Co. 
Jas.  Gibbon,  ditto. 
Thos.  Lloyd,  ditto. 
G.  ChiV,  ditto. 
G.  Walker,  ditto. 
W.  Bnsch  &  H.  Bonne- 
vie,  ditto. 
P.  Mat-Arthur,  ditto. 
R.  Reid,  ditto. 

D.  E.  Shuttlewnrth,  ditto. 
Jus.  Ruttscll,  ditto. 

A.  Siinsuii,  ditto. 
P.  MacDonald,  ditlo. 
W.  G.  Rose,  ditto. 

G.  Burton,  ditto, 
J.  ltuird,  ditto. 
S.  F.  Rico,  ditto. 
T.  M.  Cripp*  "I 
R.M.»e  Donald  ditto. 
T.  A.  Cripps  J 

\Y.  Lines,  ditto. 
A.  R-ii{t'n. 

A.  Sanpin,  per  A.  Roger. 
Paul  Riiy>i>«i,  ditto. 
Geo.  Rubers,  ditto. 
Ja.i  Tii.il  1,  ditto. 
V.  Campbell,  ditto. 
C.  DeYiriniie.  ditto. 
John  Culwer.*. 
David  Andrew,  junior. 

H.  H.  Bell 
C.  Maulv 
L.  Manly 

C.  Imbert 
H.  D'Cruz 
J.  Miller 

John  Palmer. 
J.  P.  Manns,  bv  his  at- 
torney John  Palmer. 

E.  Mackinto*'),  per  Carr, 
Tnjrorc  At  t  '©. 

Adam  F.  Smith. 

Hamilton  Ac  t.'o. 

John  Hustle. 

A.  Campbell  Dunlop,  by 

bis     attorney,  John 

Hnrtie. 
Stewart  &  Co. 

D.  Miicittiyre,  Assignee, 
J.  Mai  inlyie  At  Co. 
R.C.  I»«  if,  pi>r  J.  Stewart. 
Mackillop.  Stewart  St  Co. 
Moore,  Hickcy  Co. 
Mackenzie.  L\all  St  Co. 
John  Low  At  Co. 

R.  O.  Pre^ravo  At  Co. 


by  their  at- 
torney, John 
Calmer. 


(signed ) 

Georpe  Tayler,  per  Bag- 
shaw  A;  (Jo. 

J.  W.  Yule,  j*r  Bagshaw 
&  Co. 

Wil*oii.  Smith  &  Co. 

L.  P.  Manus,  per  Alex- 
ander Fraser. 

Brad-haw  &  Co. 

T.  Holroyd,  for  self  & 
R  ('.Jenkins,  awifmecs 
of  Mackintosh  ct  Co. 

J.  C.  Abbot-,  per  T.  Hol- 
royd. 

William  Cobb  Hurry  & 

T.  Holroyd,  assignees 

of  Alexander  At  Co. 
Colville,  Gilniore  &  Co. 
Gisbome  &  Co. 
M.  J.  Lenmrehand,  per 

Giiborne  At  Co. 
Cooke  and  Mackinnon, 

per  Gil  landers,  Arbuth- 

uot  et  Co. 
Adam  Scott  &  Co. 
Shedden  &  Co. 
James  Cotw_rat,  per  Carr, 

Tiwore  At  Co. 
George  Kallonas,  by  his 

attorney,  John  Palmer. 
Wnt*on  Ac  Co. 
Andrew  Anderson,  by  his 

attorney, W.T.  Gibbon. 
Thoimui  Gibbon,  by  hU 

attorney,  W.T.  Gibbon. 
M.  Corl  . 

John  Gale,  per  Gilniore 
&  Co. 

H.  E.  Harding,  per  ditto. 
J.  Smith,  per  Carr,  Ta- 
gore  5i  Co. 

G.  Chisholm,  ditto. 

C.  Birch. 
William  Limond. 
Bil  liard  Wooldridge. 
W.  S.  Jeffrey. 
William     Bruce,  Jr., 

Bruce,  Shand  At  Co. 
George  Lamb,  per  Willis 

and  F.arle. 
Henry  Maitindcll,  ditto. 
Henry  Clarke,  ditto. 
Willi,  and  Earle. 
Claude    Hamilton,  per 

R.  Speir. 
Thomas    Wilson,  per 

R.  Speir. 

H.  E.  Hunter,  per  R. 
Speir. 

W.  Johnson,  per  R.  S|ieir. 

D.  B.  Nicol,  per  Cocke- 
rel! Ac  Co. 

J-  B.  rU*et,per  R.  Speir. 
Wm.  Woodiu,   per  R. 
Sjieir. 

J.  1  reeman,  per  R.  Speir. 
L.  C.  D.istLs,  per  R. Speir. 


per 


Jamc-i  Siuiili,  per  R. 
Speir. 

Hill  4c  Monui,  per  R, 
Speir. 

T.  Sherman,  per  R.  Speir. 
J.  H.  Stooehonae,  per  IL. 
Speir. 

W.  R.  Ley  burn,  per  R. 
Speir. 

D.  Mack  in  tyre,  per  E. 
MannitK'ton,  ditto  Ro- 
bert Smith. 

J.  Koe&on. 

Moran  &  11:11,  per  W.C. 

Hurry. 
A.  Mitchell,  per  Carr, 

Tagore  Ac  Co. 
P.   P.  Carter,  per  B. 

Speir. 

C.  R.  Richardnon, 
Coikerell  it  Co. 

D.  Maclntvre,  per  Mi'u>3 
Ac  Co. 

D.  Maclntvre,  per  Bryce 
Ac  Co. 

P.    Maclntvre,    per  C. 

Coegnard  &  Co. 
D.   Maclntvre,    per  IL 

French. 

D.  Maclntvre,  per  T.  B. 
Rice. 

Henry  Garden,  by 

attorncv,  John  Pa' 
V.  Kimming,  ditto. 
Eil.  Pidnier,  ditto. 
Hy.  Muckenr.ie,  ditto. 
R.O'Brim,  ditto. 
R.  Ahmuty,  |>er  H. 

CflWie  At  Co. 
Wm.   .McDowaU  & 

Cuwie  At  Co. 
Er«kine  Ac  Co.,  per  J.  Ac 

H.  Cowie  Ac  Co. 
Joseph  St.  Pourcaiu. 
J.  De  Dombal. 
Louis  Dump  De  DomW, 

per  Joseph  St.  Pour- 

cain. 

J.  M.  Damp  De  Doubt; 

per  J.  I.  M.  Pourtiuv. 
J.  Durup  De  Dombal,  ptr 

J.  St.  routoiin. 
W.  Collard,   per  J.  St. 

Pourcain. 

E.  Dury,  per  J.  St.  Poor- 


H. 
II. 


J.  M.  Driver,  per  J.  St. 


J.  W.   Lethbridgv,  per 

Cockcrt  ll  &  Co. 
D.  Maclntvre,  per  J  as. 

Maseyk. 
D.   Maclntvre,    per  J. 


D.   Maclutyro,  {-cr 
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MlVUTB  I1Y  THE  LATE  LoKD  MACAULAT. 


I  am  sorry  to  find  tliat  our  opinions  diHer  widely 
on  the  question*  sulnnitlct)  to  us  by  Government, 
and  that  they  differ  most  widely  on  Lite  most  im- 
portant of  those  questions. 

That  great  evils  exist,  thnt  crent  injustice  i*  fre- 
quently committed,  that  many  ryuts  have  been 
brought,  partly  hy  the  operation  of  the  law  and 
partly  by  ads  committed  in  defiance  of  the  law, 
into  a  state  not  very  lar  removed  from  thnt  of  prc- 
slavtry,  is,  1  fear,  too  certain.    But  I  see  no 


reason  to  b  lieve  that  any  of  the  measures  respect- 
ing which  the  Government  has  consulted  us  would, 
in  any  mnteriul  degree,  alleviate  these  evils. 

Some  of  tlioe  measures,  indeed,  are  quite  un- 
exceptionable, and  wtiuid,  as  far  as  they  went, 
operate  beneficially.  I  would  certainly  give  to  the 
sudder  ainins  jurisdiction  in  civil  causes  in  which 
Europeans  or  Americans  mijjht  be  concerned.  The 
only  objection  which  has  occurred  to  me  is  this. 
At  present  an  Englishman  has  an  appeal  to  the 

Supreme 
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Supreme  Court  in  everv  case  in  whicli  a  native  would 
have  an  appeal  lo  the  Suddi  r.  Natives  have  an  ap- 
peal lo  t!i  ■  Sudder  in  causes  ori^iuully  tried  before 
the  zillah  judge.  All  causes  in  which  Europeans  are 
concerned  in\he  Mofussil  are  now  tried  before  the 
zillah  jncjjje.  The  Englishman,  therefore,  has  a 
direct  appeal  t<>  the  Supreme  Court,  if  ilie  Go- 
vernment should  give  to  the  rudder  amiiis jurisdic- 
tion over  causes  in  which  Englishmen  are  parties, 
our  countrymen  will  be  deprived  of  the  right  of 
appeal  which  thev  now  possess  ;  and  possibly  some 
oiscontent  might  by  this  charge  be  excited  among 
them.  But  1  do  not  conceive  that  this  d.seontent 
would  be  deeo  or  extensive,  particularly  ii  the  Go- 
vernment should,  in  the  exercise  of  its  undoubted 
power,  iip|»  int  a  lew  iuti  1 1 1 c i . t  Englishmen  to  the 
place  of  sudder  atuin  iu  those  districts  which  con- 
tain a  cousidtiuble  nuuiOer  ot  European  inhabi- 
tants. 

The  K .  jd  ti  >ij  which  gave  to  the  indigo  planter 
who  h;.d  made  ndvunces  to  n  ryot  a  iieu  on  the 
indigo  crop  seems  to  me  highly  objectionable  in 
prh.ciple  ;  but  I  do  not  conceive  that  by  rescinding 
it  the  Governor  General  in  Council  would  give  any 
sensible  relief  to  that  class  of  the  population  whose 
interests  appear  to  be  peculiarly  the  objects  of  his 
solicitude;  the  qmstion  appears  to  be  a  question 
between  the  planter  and  the  zemindar;  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  how  it  can  be  of  any  consequence  to 
the  ryot,  which  of  the  two  may  distrain  on  his 
crop.  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  zemin- 
dars excrci.-e  their  power  with  more  justice  or 
humanity  than  the  planters.  The  zemindar,  how- 
ever, has  gn  at  reason  to  complain  of  the  existing 
Regulation  ;  it  transfers  to  others  that  undoubted 
right  of  distress  which  he  formerly  possessed. 
Two  other  peopl -,  by  an  agreement  between  them- 
selves lo  wiiie.li  lie  is  no  party,  are  allowed  to  de- 
prive him  of  what  was  his  due;  and  iu  return  the 
law  gives  him  a  remedy  whicli  is  certainly  less  ex- 
peditious and  simple  than  th>it  which  he  anciently 
had.  Exactly  the  same  extent  to  which  this  Regu- 
lation is  a  benefit  to  the  indigo  planter  it  must  be 
considered  as  robbery  of  the  zemindar.  The  mis- 
fortune is,  that  when  once  a  Government  falls  into 
such  nu  error  there  is  great  difficulty  in  returning 
to  the  tight  path;  in  the  vciy  act  of  destroying 
old  rights  we  create  new  rights,  which  must  be  des- 
troyed in  their  turn,  if  we  revert  to  the  old  order  of 
things.  The  zemindar  had  great  reason  to  com- 
plain when  his  lien  was  transferred  to  the  planter. 
The  planter  who  has  invested  his  capital  in  the 
indigo  business  on  the  faith  of  the  Regulation  of 
1823,  would  have  some  reason  to  complain  if  that 
lien  w  ere  now  taken  from  him  and  given  back  to  the 
zemindar.  On  the  whole,  I  should  be  inclined  to 
recommend  that  no  planter  should  lie  entitled,  ex- 
cept of  course  by  virtue  of  a  special  contract  to 
which  the  zemindar  should  be  a  party,  to  distrain 
for  any  future  advances  ;  with  respect  to  advances 
already  made.  I  would  leave  him  the  remedy  which 
lie  now  possesses.  I  must  again  repeat,  however, 
that  the  question  is  one  in  which  the  ryot  appears 
to  be  very  little  interested.  The  law  of  pounding 
is  in  an  exceedingly  unsettled  state  all  over  India. 
And  this  want  ot  c°rtainty,  doubtless,  leads  to  op- 
pression and  injustice  everywhere  ;  these  evils  do 
not,  however,  appear  to  be  peculiar  to  the  indigo 
districts.  At  a  proper  time  it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  Law  Commission  to  take  up  the  whole 
subject ;  it  is  a  subject  on  which  it  wili  be  impos- 
sible to  legislate  usefully  without  an  extensive 
inquiry  into  existing  rights  and  customs. 

1  he  plan  of  rendering  invalid  all  contracts  for 
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seems  to  me  highly  objcctionaUe  ;  it  would  either   

be  useless,  or  in  the  highest  degree  vexatious;  if 
the  present  mode  of  registration  should  contiuue 
the  proceeding  would  he  a  mere  mockery  ;  an 
agent  employed  by  the  planter  would  attend,  and 
would  register,  without  inquiry,  all  the  agreements 
of  tile  planter  with  all  the  ryots ;  there  would  be 
no  examination,  nobody  wvuld  ask  whether  the 
peas  nit  bad  made  the  contract  freely  or  under  the 
fear  of  personal  violence,  whether  he  had  made  it 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  what  he  was  doing  or 
under  the  influence  of  deception  ;  it*,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  registration  is  to  be  made  really  efficient, 
if  the  registeiing  officer  is  to  exercise  over  the  la- 
bourer th  :  samp  species  of  guardianship  which,  in 
England.  1  he  judges  of  the  court  of  Common  Pleas 
exercise  in  certain  cases  of  contract  over  married 
women,  if  the  parties  are  to  appear,  iftlieryot  is  to 
Le  privately  interrogated,  assured  ol"  protection,  en- 
couraged to  accuse  the  capitalist,  the  business  would 
be  absolutely  interminable;  iu  some  districts  30.000 
contracts  would  probably  require  registration  in  a 
year;  these  contracts,  I  believe,  are  generally  made 
at  one  season  of  the  year;  a  great  number  of  regis- 
trars would  be  necessary  to  conduct  the  examina- 
tion into  all  these  agreements ;  and  the  registrar 
entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  such  an  examination 
must  be  no  common  man  ;  he  must  be  not  only  a 
man  of  sense,  but  what  in  this  country  it  is  hard  to 
find,  a  man  of  independence  and  integrity,  a  man 
who  will  dare  to  stand  up  for  a  poor  native  against 
a  rich  Englishman ;  it  will  be  hard  to  find  such 
functionaries  in  sufficient  numbers  ;  it  would  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  pay  them  well.  The  chat  ge 
would  be  immense ;  and  after  all  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  the  advantages  which  the  labour- 
ers would  derive  from  such  a  system  of  guardian- 
ship would  compensate  for  the  journey,  the  attend- 
ance, the  trouble  and  the  loss  of  time. 

There  are  contracts  which  it  is  very  desirable  to 
register,  contracts  which  are  seldom  made,  which 
are  made  for  long  terms,  which  are  great  events  in 
a  man's  life,  which  ate  likelv  to  affect  the  rights  of 
third  parties,  and  w  hich  areofsueha  nature  that  they 
cannot  be  made  without  considerable  trouble  and 
great  formalities;  the  purchase  of  an  estate  is  an 
instance.  The  security  which  registration  gives  to 
all  the  parties  concerned  in  the  transaction  is  highly 
valuable;  the  trouble  of  procuring  legistration  is 
but  a  trifle  in  comparison  with  the  trouble  which 
must  attend  such  an  event.  But  to  require  that  all 
contracts  for  all  terms  between  all  the  capitalists 
and  all  the  working  people  of  great  provinces  should 
be  registered,  au  l  registered  with  such  safeguard* 
as  to  make  it  certain  that  every  contract  is  freely 
and  deliberately  made,  would  be  to  dissolve  the 
whole  frame  of  society.  The  general  rule  which  is 
followed  all  over  the  world  is  tliis,  that  no  judicial 
verification  of  a  contract  should  take  place  till  it  is 
alleged  that  the  contract  has  been  broken  ;  at  pre- 
sent it  is  probable  that  not  one  contract  in  a  thou- 
sand is  in  any  country  on  earth  the  subject  of  a  law 
suit  If  the  immense  majority  of  contracts  were 
not  performed  without  legal  investigation  and  de- 
cision the  world  could  not  go  on  tor  a  day  ;  the 
effect  of  a  6vstem  of  registration  such  as  that  which 
I  have  been  considering  would  be,  that  every 
contract,  without  exception,  would  be  the  subject 
of  legal  investigation  and  decision  before  it  was 
made. 

The  Government  have  asked  whether  the  Com- 
missioners think  that  there  would  be  any  advantage 
in  declaring  invalid  all  contracts  for  iudigo  which 
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-App.  No.  14.  shall  be  for  a  term  lor.ger  than  one  year;  I  should 

  greatly  disapprove  of  such  a  measure.    It  would 

evidently  be  opposed  to  a  grc»t  general  rule,  and 
it  is  not  made  out  to  my  satisfaction,  that  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  particular  case  form  any  excep- 
tion to  that  general  rule. 

The  general  rule  is  this ;  that  grown  men,  not 
idiots  or  insane,  should  be  suffered  to  make  Mich 
contracts  as  are  not  injurious  to  others,  and  as 
appear  to  them  to  be  beneficial  to  themselves  ;  to 
Bay  th  it  the  ryots  of  this  country  are  mere  children, 
and  ought  to  be  specially  protected,  is.  1  conceive, 
quite  incorrect;  tliev  are  nut  intellectually  inferior 
to  the  peasantry  of  other  countries;  they  are  as 
well  acquainted  as  we  are  with  the  difference  be- 
tween an  anna  and  a  rupee,  or  between  a  month 
and  a  year.  They  are  suffered  to  make  the  most 
important  contracts  ;  and  nobody  proposes  to  de- 
prive them  of  lh:s  power  excepi  when  indigo  is  in 
question.  They  marry  ;  they  govern  their  families  ; 
they  are  treated  by  our  courts  of  justice  as  persons 
quite  capable  of  comprehending  the  nature  and 
consequences  of  their  acts.  1 1  they  are  not  so,  if 
they  are  not  able  to judse  for  themselves  in  matters 
which  cotui  111  only  themselves  better  than  the  Go- 
vernment can  judue  for  them,  they  will  require  pro- 
tection, not  in  this  particular  case  alone,  but  in  teu 
thousai  d  other  cases.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  intellectual  state  of  the  ryot 
which  renders  it  proper  that  contracts  freely  made 
by  him  should  be  eel  aside. 

But,  it  i*  snid,  these  contracts  are  not  freely 
made ;  force  and  deception  are  employed ;  the 
peasant  assents  to  disadvantageous  terms  from  fear 
of  bludgcon-men,  or  is  tricked  into  signing  some 
paper  which  he  does  not  understand.  I  answer,  that 
in  all  such  cases  there  ought  to  be  a  remedy  ;  the 
law,  1  apprehend,  would  even  now  reach  these  op- 
pressive and  fraudulent  practices;  if  not,  the  law 
ought  to  be  altered.  In  every  case  of  coercion  or  of 
deception,  the  contract  should  be  set  aside,  and  the 
tyrannical  or  dMionestcupitalist  should  be  punished 
withexemplarvscverity.  Hutu  bat  is  now  proposed 
i6,  that  we  should  attack,  not  the  evil,  but  a « irciitn- 
stance  in  itself  wholly  indifferent,  not  tyranny  or 
dishonesty,  but  a  certain  term  arbitrarily  fixed 
upon,  not  unlair  contracts,  but  long  contract*.  The 
sound  rule  is  this ;  if  a  ryot  hus  been  intimidated 
or  duped  into  making  an  agreement  for  a  month, 
a  day,  or  an  hour,  cancel  the  agrcementnnd  punish 
the  wrong-doer  :  but  if.  unterrified  and  undeceived, 
he  has  made  a  contract  for  two  or  three  seasons, 
enforce  it.  A  Government  cannot  be  wrong  in 
punishing  fraud  and  force ;  but  it  is  almost  certain 
to  be  wrong  if,  abandoning  its  legitimate  functions, 
it  tells  private  individuals  that  it  knows  their 
busme-s  better  than  they  know  it  themselves,  and 
is  resolved  to  serve  them  in  their  own  despite. 

The  proposition  now  under  consideration  belongs 
to  a  class  oi  propositions  which  cannot  be  regarded 
with  too  much  suspicion.  If  there  be  any  one 
political  truth  proved  by  a  va6tmassof  experience, 
it  is  this,  that  the  interference  or  legislators  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  men  of  sound  mind 
against  the  inconveniences  which  may  ari?e  from 
their  own  miscalculations,  or  from  the  natural 
state  of  the  markets,  is  certain  to  produce  infinitely 
more  evil  than  it  can  avert.  It  was  no  doubt  a 
humane  feeling  which  dictated  usury  laws ;  laws 
aeainst  forestalling  and  rcgrating;  laws  for  raising 
the  wag*'?  of  labour ;  laws  for  lowering  the  price  of 
commodities;  laws  for  limiting  the  number  of 
hours  during  which  adults  should  work,  and  many 
other  laws  of  the  same  kind.   But  the  invariable 


effect  of  such  laws  has  been  to  injure  society,  and 
to  injure  more  especially  that  portion  of  society 
which  the  Government  humanely  w  ished  to  protect. 
The  needy  man  who  could  have  borrowed  at  lo 
per  cent.,  when  cursed  with  the  compassionate  aid 
of  the  lawgiver,  is  forced  to  pay  15  per  cent 
That  which  would  have  been  scarcity,  if  prices 
had  been  regulated  by  the  avarice  of  the  corn- 
dealer,  becomes  a  famine  when  the  prices  are  resru- 
Lited  by  the  benevolence  of  the  Government.  1'he 
measure  which  we  are  now  considering  is  a  mea- 
sure of  this  kind  ;  a  ryot  consents  to  bind  himself 
to  deliver  a  certain  commodity  to  the  capitalist 
during  several  successive  seasons ;  if  he  has  been 
terrified  or  deluded  into  making  this  agreement, 
the  agreement  is  of  course  nuil ;  but  if  he  has  not 
been  terrified  or  deluded,  on  what  principle  are  we 
to  refuse  him  permission  to  brina:  his  only  com- 
modity, his  labour,  to  market  in  his  own  way.  and 
to  dispose  of  it  on  such  terms  ns,  in  the  state  of 
the  market,  are  the  best  which  he  can  obtain  ? 

If  we  cannot  prevent  the  indigo  planter  from 
oppressing  and  cheating  the  ryots  this  restriction 
will  evidently  be  a  mere  nullity.  If  we  can  prevent 
the  planter  from  oppressing  and  cheating,  llv:n  m> 
ryot  will  make  a  long  contract  without  what  he 
thinks  a  quid  pro  quo.  And  I  conceive  that  a 
ryot  is  infinitely  a  better  judge  of  what  is  or  what 
is  not  a  quid  pro  quo  in  such  a  case  than  anv 
Government,  even  the  most  enlightened,  can  pos- 
sibly be. 

I  therefore  object  to  this  provision,  and  to  all 
other  provisions  of  the  same  kind  which  have  been 
suggested. 

On  the  whole  I  am  not  satisfied  that  any  peculiar 
system  of  law  is  required  for  th*»  indigo  districts. 
I  believe  that  the  evils  which  exist  in  those  districts 
differ  little  either  in  kind  or  in  degree  from  those 
which  may  be  found  in  almost  every  part  of  our 
Indian  empire.  There  is  a  bad  judicial  system: 
there  is  a  bad  police;  there  is  a  people  accustomed 
for  ages  to  be  plundered  and  trampled  upon,  and 
ready  to  cringe  before  every  resolute  and  enenjete 
oppressor.  The  system  of  dacoity  and  the  system 
of  thuggee  are  more  malignant  evils  of  the  same 
family.  They  are  evil-,  which  never  could  e\i»t  10 
the  extent  in  which  they  exist  here,  m  a  coun try- 
where  the  tribunals  and  the  p  .lice  were  efficient,  or 
in  a  country  peopled  by  a  manly  and  hiih-«pinted 
race.  To  come  nearer  to  the  case  which  we  are 
now  considering,  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  conduct  of  the  zemindars  is  in  anv  respect 
better  than  that  ot  the  indigo  planters-  I  suspect 
that  it  is  commonly  worse. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Government  can  do  very 
much  to  remove  these  evils.  When  a  j;ood  sys- 
tem of  law  and  police  is  established,  when  justice 
is  administered  cheaply  and  purely,  when  idle 
technicalities  and  unreasonable  rules  of  evidence 
no  longer  obstruct  the  search  after  truth,  a  great 
change  for  the  better  may  be  expected  to  take 
place.  This  is  all  that  we  can  do  directly  ;  but  In- 
duing this  we  shall  indirectly  produce  a  great  effect 
on  the  national  character;  the  people  of  India  will 
learn  to  place  confidence  in  the  administration  of 
justice ;  they  will  find  that  they  can  safely  stand 
up  for  their  rights.  They  will  appeal  fearlessly  to 
our  courts  against  the  tyranny  of  the  rich  and 
powerful. 

In  a  tew  years  we  shall  have  done,  I  think,  what 
can  be  done  by  legislation.  That  still  more  im- 
portant change  in  the  character  of  the  population 
to  which  I  look  forward,  must  be  the  work  of 
several  generations.    Iu  the  meantime  »e  deceive 
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ourselves  if  we  consider  the  evils  which  exist  in 
the  indigo  districts  in  any  other  light  than  as 
symptoms,  and  by  no  means  the  worst  symptoms, 
of  a  general  disease   which  requires  a  general 


remedy,  and  which  it  is  idle  to  think  of  subduing  App.N0.14. 
by  local  applications.  ■■ 

17  Oct.  1835.  T.  B.  Mocaulay. 
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Kxtract  from  Mr.  MacleotCs  Minute. 


App.  No.  15. 


Thb  opinion  that  the  operation  of  Regulation 
VI.  of  1823  is  injurious  to  the  ryots,  dues  not 
suppose  that  indigo  planters  are  unjust  and  cruel 
in  comparison  with  zemindars.  It  is  a  hard  thing 
to  serve  two  masters  at  once,  though  ;he  second 
be  not  more  severe  or  rigorous  than  the  first.  If 
the  power  of  distraint  is  capable  of  any  abuse  to 
the  oppression  of  the  ryot,  and  that  it  is  so  cannot 
be  denied,  his  case  is  worse  when  each  of  two 
persons  hold  it  than  either  only  one  of  them  does. 
Besides,  the  planters  stand  in  a  very  different  posi- 
tion from  that  of  the  zemindars,  rhey  are  of  the 
race  and  speak  the  language  of  the  conquerors  and 
rulers  of  the  country.  They  have  peculiar  privi- 
leges. The  magistrates  are  prevented  from  acting 
towards  them  as  they  act  towards  zemindars  and 
other  natives,  by  the  dread  of  prosecutions  in  the 
supreme  court.  This,  though  few  magistrates  may 
like  to  own  it,  is  a  certain  and  important  fact.  It 
reflects  not  the  least  discredit  on  those  functionaries. 
It  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  existing  laws. 
These  and  other  circumstances  give  to  such  planters 
as  are  disposed  to  make  an  improper  use  of  the 
power  of  distraint,  facilities  in  winch  ihe  zemindais 
do  not  participate. 

With  rtspect  to  the  suggestion  that  a  special 
law  should  be  made  relative  to  affrays  concerning 
indigo,  and  to  the  maintaining  of  bands  of  bludgeon 
men.  I  believe  we  all  agree  in  thinking  that  it  has 
not  been  known  to  be  expedient  to  adopt  that 
course.  They  who  engage  in  such  affrays  or 
employ  bludgeon  men  to  commit  acts  of  violence 
are  no  doubt  liable  to  punishment  under  the  law 
as  it  stands.  The  difficulty  is  in  bringing  them 
to  judicial  conviction. 

The  plan  of  rendering  invalid  all  contracts  for 
the  delivery  of  indigo  which  are  not  registered,  I 
think,  would  be  an  excellent  measure,  if  proper 
instruments  could  be  provided  in  sufficient  number, 
to  carry  it  into  effect  according  to  the  views  stated 
by  Mr.  Cameron.  But  I  fear  that  thi*  is  imprac- 
ticable, owing  to  the  multiplicity  of  the  dealings 
between  the  planters  and  the  ryots,  though  1 
cannot  but  suspect  that  our  president  over-estimates 
the  number  of  contracts  that  would  require  regis- 
tration in  any  district.  As  to  the  objection  to  this 
plan,  founded  on  the  general  rule  that  a  judicial 
verification  of  a  contract  should  take  place  only 
when  it  is  alleged  that  the  contract  has  been 
broken,  I  think  that  there  is  enough  in  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  indigo  business  to  justify  a  depar- 
ture from  that  rule  to  the  proposed  extent,  if  the 
means  of  making  an  efficient  inquiry,  to  ascertain 
before  registration  whether  the  parties  understand 
the  contract  and  enter  into  it  voluntarily,  could 
be  provided. 

I  am  not  without  hopes  that  when  we  come  to 
the  consideration  of  the  general  question  of  a  new 
registry  law,  we  may  be  able  to  devise  rules  which 
will  have  some  effect  in  checking  the  iniquities 
which  are  practised  by  means  of  forged  contracts, 
and  of  contracts  into  which  the  ignorant  and  weak 
are  inveigled  by  fraud  or  forced  by  violence. 
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Our  opinion  is  asked  on  the  expediency  of 
limiting;  to  one  year  the  duration  of  contracts  for 
thegrowth  ;md  supply  of  indigo  plant,  or  of  enabling 
the  "contracting  cultivator  (as  I  understand  this 
proposal)  to  »et  rid  of  engagements  into  which  he 
may  have  entered,  beyond  what  he  was  to  do  in 
consideration  of  the  advance  of  money  he  may 
have  nctualy  received,  upon  his  performing  all 
that  he  was  to  do  in  consideration  of  that 
advance. 

The  latter  of  these  measures  might,  I  think,  be 
of  some  advantage  to  the  ryots;  but  I  apprehend 
that  it  could  not  be  of  mucli,  except  in  cases  where 
the  same  end  would  be  better  effected  by  some  rule 
of  the  nature  of  the  former  of  them,  ft  would  be 
liable  to  be  evaded  by  the  wording  of  the  contract. 
And  if  it  weie  attempted  to  prevent  this  by  making 
the  law  declare  that  the  contract  should  be  regarded 
as  fulfilled  when  the  stipulations  had  been  per- 
formed to  an  extent  justly  proportionable  to  the 
amount  of  the  advance,  though  less  than  what  was 
professedly  agreed  to  be  done  as  in  consideration 
of  it,  there  would  be  great  difficulty  in  deciding 
what  was  a  performance  to  that  extent,  besides 
that  the  rule  would  be  objectionable  a*  carrying 
the  restrictive  interference  of  the  law  farther  than 
the  exigency  of  the  case  required,  and  as  dis- 
couraging, contrary  10  sound  policy,  any  departure 
from  the  system  of  advances. 

Much  advantage,  it  seems  to  me,  would  probably 
result  if  a  limit  were  to  be  set  by  law  to  the  dura- 
tion of  contracts  for  the  growth  and  supply  of 
indigo  plant.  And  I  must  confess  that  the  argu- 
ments employed  against  this  measure  have  not 
convinced  me  that  it  would  be  productive  of  any 
ill  effect.  What  I  understand  by  limiting  the 
duiation  of  the  contracts  is  this.  The  law  should 
say  that  if  a  contract  had  reference  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  indigo  for  any  longer  time  than  a  period 
stated  by  the  law,  such  contract  should  not  be 
judicially  enforced  further  than  for  the  limited 
period  so  fixed.  What  that  period  ought  to  be  I 
cannot  say.  But  it  ought  to  be  such  as  to  suffice 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  full  return  for  capital 
laid  out  on  the  cultivation  of  the  indigo  plant. 
Different  periods  might  be  requisite  in  different 
districts.  In  some  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
less  than  two  years  would  not  be  sufficient. 

It  is  said  that  to  fix  a  limit  in  this  manner  to 
the  legal  duration  of  contracts  for  the  growth  of 
indigo  plant  would  be  to  attack  not  the  evil  but  a, 
circumstance  in  itself  w  holly  indifferent;  not  unfair 
contracts  but  long  contracts.  When,  however,  I 
reflect  how  much  there  is  of  the  character  of 
slavery  in  an  obligation  of  perpetual  servitude 
to  one  master,  I  cannot  feel  satisfied  that  the 
length  of  a  contract  is  always  a  circumstance 
which  a  legislator  ought  to  regard  an  even  in  itself 
immaterial  to  the  question  of  the  fitness  of  the 
contract  to  be  sanctioned  by  law.  But  whether 
the  length  be  or  be  not  itself  an  indifferent  circum- 
stance, it  is  clear  that  an  unfair  contract  is  the 
more  mischievous  when  it  is  long.  This,  to  be 
U  V  sure, 
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—  question,  if  the.  planters  could  at  pleasure,  and 
withoui  the  slightest  difficulty  or  risk,  procure 
new  unfair  contracts  as  s«on  und  as  often  aa  the 
old  ones  lapsed.  But  great  a*  their  pouer  of 
oppression  is,  I  cannot  believe  but  it  falls  shoit 
of  tiiis.  The  restriction  therefore,  it  seems  to  me, 
will  not  be  a  nullity  though  it  may  not  be  in  the 
power  of  the  Government  entirely  to  prevent  indigo 
planters  fiom  oppressing  ryots.  And  the  greater 
the  decree  in  which  we  expec  t  that  ihe  laws  and 
the  systems  of  police  and  judicature  will  be  im- 
proved in  the  course  of  the  next  few  years,  the 
more  reason  have  we  to  luok  for  benefit  from 
limiting  the  duration  of  ti.e  contiacts,  fair  and 
untair  together,  which  may  be  entered  into  in  the 
meantime.  Besides,  it  seems  probable  that  of  the 
long  contiacts  a  larger  proportion  would  be  uufuir 
than  of  the  shoit;  since  the  longer  the  duration  of 
the  contract  can  be  made,  supposing  it  to  be  unfair, 
the  greater  is  the  temptation  to  the  planter  to 
employ  force  or  fraud  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing it. 

Reluctantly  as  it  is  that  I  differ  in  opinion  with 
our  honomable  president,  I  yet  do  not  Icel  myself 
at  liberty  to  quit  this  subject  without  expressing 
my  ci i -s<  nt  from  his  unmeasured  condemnation  of 
the  picsent  judicial  system  of  evciy  part  of  our 
Indiun  Kuipire.  That  system,  1  believe,  greatly 
netds  improvement.  I  hope  to  see  it  improved. 
But  I  am  sure  that  in  the  part  of  India  with  which 
I  am  best  acquainted,  it  is  far  from  being;  so  bad 
as  the  president  seems  to  think  it;  and  1  do  not 
believe  that  it  is  so  1  ad  anywhere,  or  that  to  it  are 
justly  chargeable  ibe  evils  which  the  papers  now 
before  us  have  brought  under  our  view.  It  is  not 
to  that  system,  the  general  judicial  system,  I  mean, 
as  it  is  evident  the  presiucnt  does,  under  which 
the  native  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  are  placed, 
but  n.a  nly  to  the  exemption  of  the  planters  from 
the  operation  of  that  system,  that  those  evils  are 
owing.  Unfortunately  there  are  ciicumstances 
which  I  am  afraid  may  practically  continue  some 
degree  of  that  exemption  after  the"  laws  shall  have 


been  made  equal.  But  at  present  it  is  an  exemp- 
tion given  bv  law. 

In  weighing  the  objections  which  are  arged 
against  making  any  peculiar  law  for  the  p-otfcti  m 

of  the  ryots  in  the  indigo  district?,  it  ought  not  to 
be  forgotten  that  there  do  exist  peculiarities  of  law 
affecting  those  ryots,  not  indeed  to  their  protection, 
but  to  their  oppression ;  peculiarities  all  of  them 
in  favour  of  the  strong  and  against  the  weak  ;  and 
that  it  is  not  even  now  proposed  to  do  away 
immediately  with  more  than  a  part  of  those 
peculiarities. 

In  the  f-regoing  remarks  I  have,  in  conformity 
with  usage,  employed  the  appellation  md igo 
planters,"  whenever  I  have  had  occasion  to  sp^k 
of  the  persons  usually  so  called.  But  they  n.i^ht 
with  more  propriety  be  termed  indigo  manufac- 
turers; for  I  believe,  they  all  really  are  manufac- 
turers of  that  dye,  wh  le  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
then)  are  really  no  more  planters  than  the  money 
lenders  who  supply  capital  to  ryots  f«>r  the  cultiva- 
tion of  rice,  sugar  cane,  or  any  other  sort  of  pro- 
duce. I  have  taken  notice  of  this,  because  the 
name  seems  to  me  calculated  to  impress  one,  to 
w  hom  the  lacts  are  not  familiar,  with  a  notion  of 
a  rightful  connexion  of  a  sort  which  does  not 
really  subsist,  between  the  person  on  whom  it  is 
bestowed  and  the  soil,  and  thus  to  pive  origin  or 
support  to  erroneous  ideas  of  the  rights  anJ  obli- 
gations of  the  indigo  planters  and  the  ryots  tow.irds 
each  other.  There  arc  generally  current  other 
expressions  implying  still  more  objectionable 
assumptions  respecting  the  rights  of  the  planters, 
as  any  person  may  have  observed  who  has  looked 
into  the  letter*  that  have  lately  appeared  in  the 
newspapers  on  the  subject  of  the  regulations 
affecting  this  trade.  The  lands  are  called  their 
lands,  and  the  ryots  their  ryots,  as  if  they  bad 
some  soit  of  property  in  both.  But  indeed  ihe 
course  in  which  affairs  were  for  some  time  pro- 
cet-d'ug  seems  to  have  been  adapted  to  bring  about 
ultimately  a  state  of  things  in  which  those  expres- 
sions would  be  tolerably  correcL 

31  Oct.  1833.  J.  M.  Macleod. 
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Letter  from  the  Court  of  Directors. 


Judicial  Department, 

(No.  3  of  1832.) 
Our  Governor  General  in  Council  at  Fort  William 
in  Bengal. 

Paragraph  1.  We  proceed  to  rpply  to  the 
paragraphs  of  your  letters  noticed  in  the  margin,* 
which  relate  to  indigo  planters. 

2.  The  two  first  of  these  letters  are  in  answer  to 
our  orders  of  the  6th  August  1828,  requiring  you 
to  furnish  us  with  some  information  respecting  the 
indigo  pi  'nters,  and  the  last  refers  to  memorials 
presented  to  you  on  their  behalf,  and  the  conse- 
quent enactment  of  Regulation  V.  of  1830. 

3.  You  say  it  will  afford  us  satisfaction  to  learn 
from  the  reports  of  the  magistrates  and  commis- 
sioners, thait  the  local  officers  generally  entertain 


5  to  12,  letter  dated  8  September  1»20. 
Wliol*-  letter*  dated  I  June  HWO.  PuruRTaijU  8  to  12,  letter 
dated  i>  November  1030.    Indigo  planter.. 


(Lower  Provinces). 

a  very  favourable  opinion  of  the  character  of  the 
European  planters,  and  that  they  are  represented 
as  kind  in  their  treatment  of  the  natives.  Such 
undoubtedly  is  the  opinion  expressed  of  them  by 
most  of  the  magistrates  and  commissioners  in  the 
papers  you  have  transmitted  to  us.  Yet  although 
we  are  not  disinclined  to  give  credit  to  those 
favourable  reports  of  the  planters,  it  is  obvious 
that  such  accounts  muBt  be  received  with  s  >me 
allowance  for  the  delicacy  of  the  enquiry,  and  fox 
the  disposition  which  men  naturally  feel  to  sp<  ai. 
favourably  of  those  with  whotu  they  are  in  habits 
of  familiarity  and  of  social  intercourse.  "  The 
habits  of  private  intercourse"  (says  the  commis- 
sioner for  the  6th  Division)  "  existing  between  the 
planter  and  the  public  officers,  is  a  point  of  con- 
siderable moment,  but  it  is  a  delicate  matter  to 
interfere  with.  1  have  known  the  appearance  of 
intimacy  deter  the  natives  from  bringing  forward 
their  complaints,  and  I  incline  to  agree  with  them,'* 

(meaning 
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(meaning  no  doubt  the  natives  with  whom  he  had 
cooveised),  "  that  the  idea,  of  throwing  aside  oitr 
habitual  private  reelings  in  public  business,  is,  with 
most  of  us,  more  specious  than  real."  This  con- 
sideration suggests  the  propriety  of  separating,  as 
far  as  may  be  possible,  the  opinions  of  the  officers 
front  the  I  act*  to  which  they  refer. 

*.  We  do  not,  however,  mean  to  question,  that 
among  the  indigo  planters  there  are  many  peaceable, 
good  and  hishly  respectable  persons,  who  obey  the 
it* »,  are  just  in  their  dealings,  and  kind  to  the 
natives,  nor  can  we  doubt  that  the  disappointments 
and  the  loss*s  to  which  they  are  subject  from  the 
frauds  and  the  violence  of  neighbouring  planters 
and  others,  who  have  an  interest  opi«osed  to  theirs, 
are  considerable,  while  many  contracts  entered 
into  fairly  on  their  part,  may  have  been  broken 
most  dishonestly  by  ryots. 

5.  One  of  die  magistrates  speaks  of  indigo 
planters  who  bad  been  twentv  years  in  a  district 
without  a  complaint  against  them,  while  on  the 
other  hand,  we  hear  of  planters  who  cannot  bold 
a  factory  a  few  months  without  numerous  com- 
plaints be  made  against  them  or  their  servants. 
There  is  too  much  reason  to  believe,  that  the  ryots 
are  to  a  great  extent  oppressed  and  defrauded,  it' 
not  by  indigo  plauters  themselves,  by  agents  em- 
ployed by  them,  acting  in  their  names  and  lor 
their  advantage;  while  breaches  of  the  peace 
attended  with  violence  (often  with  wounding  and 
sometimes  even  with  murder)  are  committed  ;  the 
chief  actors  in  which  arc  hired  armed  men,  engaged 
by  planters  for  the  express  purpose  of  enforcing 
their  claims  in  defiance  of  the  law.  These  facts 
are  affirmed  even  by  those  who  have  borne  strong 
testimony  to  the  persona!  good  character  of  the 
planters. 

•.  It  was  represented  to  your  Government  by 
many  of  the  planters,  and  by  the  house  of  Messrs. 
Alexander  &.  Co.,  that  under  the  existing  Regu- 
lation- relative  to  the  cultivation  of  indigo  and  the 
contracts  between  p  anter  and  ryot,  a  sufficient 
pro  ection  was  not  afforded  to  individuals  engaged 
in  the  business,  and  thev  prayed  for  some  legis- 
lative interference  in  their  behalf. 

7.  The  memorialists  com  plained  that  the  judicial 
authorities  had  put  a  different  construction  on  the 
regulation,  from  that  which  had  been  generally 
acted  upon  both  by  ryots  and  planters ;  that  those 
parlies  had  understood  that  the  regulation  gave 
the  planter  a  lien  on  the  land  for  which  he  had 
contracted,  and  imposed  on  the  ryot  the  obligation 
of  cultivating  that  land  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  agreement;  but  that  the Sudder Court  had  de- 
cided that  the  regulation  conferred  no  such  lien 
until  the  land  had  been  sown,  and  left  the  planter, 
in  case  of  non-cultivation,  to  his  choice  of  a  sum- 
mary suit,  to  recover  the  advance  with  interest,  or 
of  a  regular  action  for  the  penalties  stipulated  in 
the  contract. 

8.  The  objectionable  part  of  the  regulation  as 
construed  by  the  Sudder  Court,  was,  according  to 
the  planters,  that  it  afforded  them  no  means  of 
enforcing  specific  perfoimance  of  the  contract 
entered  into  by  the  ryot ;  that  (except  through  the 
medium  of  a  regular  suit,  which  was  almost  out  of 
the  question),  the  regulation  professed  to  afford  no 
assistance  to  the  planter,  except  in  recovering  his 
adeunce  with  interest,  without  any  compensation 
for  expense  of  establishment  or  for  foes  on  con- 
tracts, which  he  might  have  made  to  deliver  the 
dye,  and  that  the  poverty  of  ihe  ryot,  and  the  ex- 
pense and  delay  attendant  even  on  a  summary 
suit,  rendered  the  recovery,  even  of  the  advance. 


impossible.  We  fear  that  there  is  too  much  truth  App.  N°. 
in  these  allegations.  ■■ 

9.  The  remedies  which  the  planters  proposed  for 
the  evil  complained  of  were,  that  the  ryot  should  be 
compelled  to  execute  his  engagement,  not  by  the 
civil  court,  but  by  the  aid  of  the  police  ;  that  he 
should  be  punished  criminally  for  his  default,  and 
that  it  he  failed  to  sow  the  ground  which  he  had 
contracted  to  cultivate  for  the  produce  of  indigo, 
the  party  with  whom  he  had  engaged  should  be 
permitted  to  take  possession  and  cultivate  it  him- 
self. It  will  be  seen  that  the  former  part  of  this 
application  has  been  complied  with,  hut  not  the 
latter. 

10.  It  seems  to  be  the  general  practice  of  the 
planters  to  advance  money  to  ryots  to  cultivate 
indigo  on  lands,  the  boundaries  of  which  are  spe- 
cified in  the  engagements.  The  ryot  engages  to 
deliver  the  plant  at  the  factories  at  a  fixed  rate, 
and  the  planter  considers  that  he  has  a  right  to 
such  lands  for  the  term  specified  in  the  engage- 
ment. The  mode  in  which  these  contracts  are 
made,  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  ii.  Smith,  assistant 
magistrate  of  Jessore,  who  appears  to  have  had 
experience  in  some  of  the  districts  where  indigo  is 
chiefly  cultivated.  "  They  are  generally  entered 
into  by  the  gomashta  of  the  factory  without  any 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  proprietor,  who, 
provided  he  lias  kabulyats  for  the  produce  of  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  land,  dees  not  st  'p  to  inouire  how 
they  were  obtained.  They  aie  generally,  if  t»ot 
always,  witnessed  by  the  interior  servants  ot  the 
factory,  who  arc  in  most  cases  dependents  of  the 
gomashta,  and  who,  so  long  m  they  are  allowed 
to  participate  in  a  small  degree,  in  the  harvest 
which  the  gomashta  makes  by  appropriating  a 
share  of  the  advances  to  himself,  aie  not  parti- 
cular as  to  whether  the  agreements  they  witness 
are  bund  fide  the  voluntary  contracts  of  the  ryot, 
or  are  extorted  by,  or  forged  by,  the  gomashta. 

"  The  rvol,  on  the  contrary,  availing  himself  of 
tile  suspicion  which  is  generally  attached  to  docu- 
ments of  this  nature  and  thus  attested,  frequently 
takes  advances  from  two  or  more  manufacturers, 
and  gives  agreements  to  both  for  the  produce  of 
the  same  piece  of  ground.  The  amla  of  the  fac- 
tory last  contracting,  of  course  take  care  thiit  their 
agreement  shall  be  antedated,  in  order  that  the 
preference  may  be  uiven  to  them,  when  the  diffe- 
rent parties  come  to  issue  about  the  cutting  of  the 
plant. 

"  The  effect  of  this  mutual  want  of  faith  is,  that 
it  constantly  causes  serious  affrays,  filling  the 
Courts  with  causes  and  the  jail  with  prisoners. 

*'  It  appeared  from  the  jail  darogah's  report, 
that  on  the  15th  May  there  were  142  persons  in 
jail  in  indigo  cases;  but  at  the.  *<  ason  lor  cutting 
the  plant  the  number  is  considerably  greater. 

11.  A  copy  of  a  contract  in  Tirhoot  has  been 
given  by  the  magistrate  of  that  district.  In 
other  places  the  engagements  may  be  differently 
framed. 

12.  The  corrupt  and  fraudulent  proceedings  of 
the  gomashtas,  and  other  principal  native  agents 
at  the  factories,  are  acknowledged  by  the  planters 
themselves,  who  describe  them  as  extorting  from 
the  ryots,  and  cheating  them  as  well  as  the 
planters. 

13.  Mr.  Turnbull,  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
Sudder  Dewanny  Aduwlut,  says — "  The  contract 
formed  with  the  ryot  is  sometimes  not  in  writing, 
is  frequently  insufficiently  defined,  and  is  generally 
extremely  unfavourable  to  the  ryot,  rendering  him 
in  fact,  a  slave  to  the  establishment  with  which  be 

u  v  2  has 
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once  engaged,  and  thereby  preventing  an  op?-n 
~~~  and  fair  competition  to  all,  which  would  afford  the 
only  true  and  eilectual  lemedy.  Too  much  also, 
it  ia  said,  is  entrusted  to  dewans,  naib*,  gomashtas, 
and  numerous  others  employed  by  the  planter, 
who,  1  fear,  looks  but  little  beyond  the  quantity  of 
the  land  procured  for  him,  and  does  not  pay  suffi- 
cient attention  to  the  means  by  which  it  has  been 
obtained.  In  such  a  state  of  things  (says  Mr. 
Turnbuil)  it  cannot  be  much  matter  of  surprise 
that  the  ryot  who  is  acknowledged  to  he  in  poverty, 
and  has  perhaps  been  labouring  in  vain  for  years 
to  work  off  his  old  balances,  as  it  is  called,  >hould 
readily  yield  to  the  temptation  of  an  offer  of  money 
from  a  rival  factory  to  pay  off  his  old  score,  and 
thereby  liberate  himself  from  thraldrom,  as  well  as 
engage  on  more  favourable  term*."  The  contracts 
are  said  to  be  generally  for  two  and  three,  to  eight 
and  ten  rupees  advanced  on  each,  and  some  of  the 
factories  have  thousands  of  such  engagements. 

14.  'I  he  greatest  of  evils  of  which  the  ryots 
complain  (says  Mr.  Walters)  "  is  the  almost  titter 
impracticability  of  being  able  to  free  themselves, 
should  they  once  have  the  misfortune  to  receive  in- 
digo advances,  either  by  their  own  free  will  or  com- 
pulsion." 

15.  The  Commissioner  of  Revenue  and  Circuit 
in  his  report,  alter  an  inquirv  into  the  disturbances 
connected  with  indigo  concerns  in  a  neighbouiing 
district,  says,  "  I  <  xamined  the  accounts  of  the 
ryots,  and  though  some  of  the  items  placed  at 
their  debit,  appeared  to  me  not  strictly  just,  yet, 
on  inquiry,  I  found  the  same  custom  prevailed 
throughout  the  district."' 

16.  It  is  further  said  by  Mr.  Walters,  that  if  a 
ryot  should  posse-s  the  means  of  paying  off  his 
balances,  and  de>ire  to  emancipate  himself  from 
indigo  cultivation,  there  is  at  present  no  legal  pro- 
cess by  which  he  can  compel  the  planter  to  settle 
his  account  and  give  him  his  discharge-  "  The 
planter  will  not  receive  the  money,  and  the  ryot 
generally  finds  himself  reluctantly  compelled  to 
continue  the  cultivation." 

"  Other  grievances  (says  Mr.  Walters)  com- 
plained of  by  the  ryots  are,  their  being  forced  by 
threats  and  dl-usage  to 'enter  into  indigo  engage- 
ments ;  their  having  other  or  more  hinds  than 
those  contracted  for  taken  from  them  by  the  indigo 
servants,  and  being  thus  unable  to  raise  other 
crops  intended  for  the  support  of  their  families ; 
their  having  entered  into  engagements,  perhaps 
voluntarily  with  one  factory,  and  being  obliged  to 
execute  engagements  with  another  for  the  same 
lands,  or  although  they  have  no  concern  with  any 
factory,  still  having  their  lands  forcibly  sown  with- 
out any  pretence  or  colour  of  right.  These  (says 
Mr.  Wallers)  are  evils,  all  of  too  common  occur- 
rence, and  which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any 
magistrate  to  prevent.  They  are  to  be  attributed 
more  to  the  factory  servants  than  to  the  planters 
themselves,  though  the  latter  do  not  perhaps 
trouble  themselves  much  to  ascertain  how  things 
are  carried  on,  so  long  as  a  certain  quantity  of 
lands  is  sown,  and  a  certain  produce  is  to  be  ex- 
pected." 

"  As  magistrate  of  Nuddea  (9ays  Mr.  Turnbuil) 
I  had  some  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  scenes 
of  contention  and  strife,  ensuing  from  the  various 
and  conflicting  interests  to  which  that  competition 
gave  rise.  The  disorders  which  then  prevailed  in 
that  and  the  neighbouring  indigo  districts,  have,  I 
believe,  nothing  abated  to  the  present  day,  and 
they  are  certainly  such  as  to  call  for  the  serious 
interposition  of  Government.    From  the  moment 


of  ploughing  the  land  and  sowing  the  seed,  to  the 
season  of  reaping  the  crop,  the  whole  district  is 
thrown  into  a  state  of  ferment  The  most  daring 
breaches  of  the  peace  are  committed  in  the  face 
of  our  police  officers,  and  even  of  the  magistrate 
himself.  In  utter  defiance  of  all  law  and  authority, 
large  b  -dies  of  armed  men  are  avowedly  enter- 
tained tor  the  express  purpose  of  taking  or  retain- 
ing forcible  possession  of  lands  <<r  crops.  Violent 
affrays,  or  rather  regular  pitched  battles  ensue, 
attended  with  bloodshed  and  homicide.  Oar 
police  establishments  are  corrupted,  and  the  da- 
rogahs  are  said  notoriously  to  be  in  the  pay  of  the 
planters,  European  or  native,  to  secure  their  good 
offices.  Private  assassinations  occasionally  occur, 
and  forgery  and  perjury  have  their  full  away  ;  in 
short  every  species  of  crime  is  committed,  and  in 
the  list  I  should  not  omit  false  charges  of  murder, 
arson,  &c,  which  are  very  common,  and  are  the 
most  harassing  of  all  to  the  accused  as  well  us  to 
the  magistrate." 

17.  This  statement  is  confirmed  by  Mr.  Walters, 
who  says,  "  1  will  not  here  put  on  record  acts 
which  have  come  to  my  knowledge  of  open,  daring 
violence,  directed  1o  the  destruction  of  rival  fac- 
tories, but  will  ask,  where  is  the  instance  in  this 
part  of  the  country  of  the  native  zemindar,  who, 
unaided  by  European  partners  or  influence,  has 
erected  indigo  factories,  and  successfully  carried 
on  the  speculation,  without  being  in  the  end  either 
entirely  ruined,  or  obliged  to  admit  his  more  power- 
ful neighbour  to  a  share  in  his  concern,  or  being 
himself  perhaps  cast  into  jail  for  standing  up  in 
defence  of  his  own  rights?  ' 

18.  The  practice  of  indigo  planters  maintaining 
large  bodies  of  armed  men,  is  noticed  by  other 
Judges  of  the  Sudder  Dewanny  Adawlut,  as  well 
as  by  Mr.  Turnbuil.  Mr.  Ross  says,  thpy  are 
kept  to  enforce  the  ryots'  contracts,  and  Mr.  Scaly 
speaks  of  "  the  number  of  affrays  that  now  anna- 
ally  take  place  for  indigo  lands,  which  arc  inva- 
riably attended  with  severe  wounding,  and  fre- 
quently with  loss  of  life,  in  consequence  of  the 
planters  entertaining  bodies  of  fighting  men  for 
the  express  purpose  of  fighting  their  battles  on 
those  occasions." 

19.  Mr.  Walters  refers  to  the  custom  of  enter- 
taining at  European  and  native  indigo  factories  a 
number  of  persons  of  various  descriptions,  some- 
times proclaimed  offenders,  escaped  convicts,  or 
persons  discharged  from  jails.  "  These  people  (he 
says)  find  a  secure  asylum  in  indigo  factories, 
from  whence  they  issue  under  cover  of  the  night, 
and  are  guilty  of  heinous  offences;  dacoities, 
thefts  and  even  murders,  have  been  brought  home 
to  such  factory  retainers."  The  police  officers, 
he  says,  are  afraid  to  enter  an  iudigo  factory,  the 
planters  in  general  not  being  ready  to  assist  the 
police,  especially  when  suspicion  falls  on  their  own 
servants.  It  appears  from  a  statement  accompany- 
ing Mr.  Walters'  report,  that  one  of  the  indigo 
planters  in  his  district  has  in  his  service  240  per- 
sons under  the  denomination  of  amins  and  kka- 
lassit. 

20.  The  affrays  in  which  the  planters  engage, 
and  their  open  violation  of  the  laws,  are  freely  ad- 
mitted by  the  planters  themselves.  Addressing 
the  Governor  General  in  Couocil,  "  your  memo- 
rialists" (they  say)  "  are  far  from  wishing  to  con- 
ceal from  your  Lordship,  that  disputes  in  regard 
to  these  lands,  and  the  rights  possessed  over  them 
by  the  planters  have  frequently  arisen,  both  be- 
tween the  neighbouring  planters  and  between  the 
planter  and  zemindar,  talookdars  and  other  natives, 
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baring,  or  pretending  to  have,  a  right  in  the  land, 
and  are  willing  to  admit  that  occasional  instances 
have  occurred  of  violence  and  oppression  on  the 
part  of  the  planter,  which  they  are  far  from  justi- 
fying." In  another  place  they  refer  to  (he  Bources 
under  ihe  existing  system,  from  which  originate 
"  too  many  of  the  scenes  of  violence  and  even 
bloodshed,  with  winch  your  Lordship  in  Council 
cannot  be  unacquainted."    And  speaking  of  the 

§ood  effects,  which  they  think  would  follow  from 
le  adoption  of  their  suggestions,  they  say  "  many 
of  the  evils  now  so  prevalent  "ill  speedily  dis- 
appear, and  the  peace  of  the  indigo  districts  be  at 
once  restored  and  preserved  with  comparative  faci- 
liiy,  where  hitherto  lawless  violence  and  f;ree  hare 
too  frequently  prevailed,  as  your  memorialists 
would  earnestly  press  on  your  Lordship's  atten- 
tion, because  force  and  violence  alone  have  been 
found  able  to  protect  private  property  from  spolia- 
tion and  ruin.  Hot  is  this  violence  confined  to 
tbe  native  agents  of  the  planter,  the  notorious  cor- 
ruption of  these  persons  having  been  noticed,  the 
memorialists  add  that  the  planter  is  too  often  com- 
pelled to  overlook,  or  sanction  proceedings,  neces- 
sary to  the  protection  of  his  property,  but  which 
unavoidably  lead  to  broils  and  quarrels." 

21.  Mr.  Prinsep,  tbe  secretary  in  the  General 
Department,  to  whom  some  of  the  papers  con- 
nected with  this  subject  were  referred,  made  the 
following  remarks :  "  It  is  where  in  the  eagerness 
to  extend  cultivation  the  manufacturer  presses 
money  upon  a  half  unwilling  ryot,  or  on  one  of  se- 
veral joint  ryots,  or  on  ryots  who  have  no  right  to 
change  their  cultivation  without  the  zemindar's 
permission,  or  on  ryots  not  in  possession,  in  all 
which,  and  in  aOO  similar  cases  that  might  be 
cited,  the  manufacturer  has  not  the  land  measured 
out  to  him  and  specified,  but  relies  on  the  ryot's 
word  as  to  the  possession  and  as  to  the  land's  fit- 
ness for  the  plant,  confirmed  perhaps  by  a  dis- 
honest gomashta.  Mr.  Prinsep  says,  the  Courts 
are  not  strong  enough  to  prevent  people  from 
thriving  by  violence,  and  the  manufacturers  trust 
at  present  to  their  lattials  (bludgeon  men)  to  sup- 
ply the  deficiency  of  their  contracts;  Mr.  Prinsep 
adds,  "  the  stronger  party  benefits  always  by  the 
looseness  of  an  engagement ;  and  while  ihis  is  the 
case,  that  is,  while,  through  the  inefficiency  of  the 
existing  law  to  protect  the  weaker,  the  manufac- 
turers can  bear  down  the  ryots  by  hired  ruffians,  it 
may  be  part  of  their  policy  to  cry  out  against  the 
system,  as  compelling  them  to  resort  to  such 
means  of  righting  themselves ;  but  Government 
will  not  readily  be  persuaded  that  they  are  the 
oppressed  class,  who  require  to  have  their  hands 
strengthened  by  further  legislative  provisions." 

22.  Mr.  Walter  says,  that  false  complaints 
are  made,  and  witnesses  are  suborned,  but  that 
the  planter's  name  does  not  appear,  though  the 
case  is  brought  forward  by  his  servants,  and  at 
his  expense,  he  himself,  most  probably,  knowing 
nothing  of  its  truth  or  falsehood.  "  Many  a  planter 
(says  Mr.  Walters)  has  confessed  to  me  that  he 
has  been  an  accessory  to  acts,  of  which  he  would 
have  felt  himself  ashamed  in  his  own  country, 
acts  which  he  was  driven  to  permit,  or  to  lose  the 
capital  he  had  embarked."  He  remarks,  that  the 
European  planters  holding  lands  in  the  name  of 
their  servants,  are  Bubject  to  no  tangible  respon- 
sibility. They  may  direct  brigands  to  be  enter- 
tained; they  may  plan  and  order  attacks  to  be 
made,  but  if  not  "personally  present  as  principals, 
it  is  difficult  to  bring  them  to  justice.  "  Instances 
have  occurred,"  says  Mr.  Walters,  "  in  which  the 
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accesfiory  to  the  breach  of  the  peace  on  the  infor-   

malum  oi  a  police  officer,  that  armed  men  on  his 
part  were  collected,  has  called  forth  a  threat  of 
prosecution  in  the  Supreme  Court,  so  that  magis- 
trates aie  really  afraid  to  act  against  British  sub- 
jects, except  on  the  strongest  grounds." 

2."J.  We  desire  to  be  informed,  whether  you  have 
any  reason  to  believe  that  the  fear  of  prosecution 
in  the  Supreme  Court  operates  to  prevent  magis- 
trates from  executing  their  duties  in  respect  to 
British  subjects.  At  this  distance  we  have  not  the 
means  of  forming  a  correct  judgment  on  such  a 
point;  the  importance  of  it,  however,  is  obvious; 
and  if  Mr.  Walters'  imputation  is  well  founded,  an 
effectual  remedy  for  so  intolerable  an  evil  should 
be  sought  w  ithout  delay. 

24.  The  memorialists  represented  to  Govern- 
ment that  in  consequence  of  the  influence  exer- 
cised by  the  zemindars,  talookdars  and  others, 
their  dependants  were  often  compelled  to  rise  in  a 
body,  and  arm  themselves  against  the  servants  of 
an  obnoxious  planter,  who  were  thus  prevented 
from  ploughing,  sowing,  or  otherwise  working  the 
land.  After  describing  the  pernicious  influence  of 
the  munib  (meaning  no  doubt  the  zemindar) 
over  the  ryots,  they  say  his  object  is  to  extort 
bribes  from  the  planter ;  "  where  this  bribe  is  re- 
fused (they  add)  and  the  interference  of  the  munib 
prevents  the  sowing  of  the  lands,  the  planter  is 
then  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  taking  forcible 
possession  with  his  own  people,  or  contemplating 
the  loss  of  his  advances,  and  his  time,  the  blight- 
ing of  the  hopes  of  profit  he  indulged,  and  perhaps 
the  prospect  of  utter  ruin.  When  he  is  driven  to 
the  former  course  (and  your  memorialists  feel 
assured  it  will  excite  no  surprise  if  he  should 
sometimes  betake  himself  to  it)  and  is  resisted,  as 
frequently  h  > opens,  your  Lordship  in  Council  will 
be  at  no  loss  to  discover  the  cause  of  scenes  of 
occasional  violence  and  disturbance,  which  the 
regulation  now  solicited  would,  in  the  humble 
opinion  of  vour  memorialists,  so  effectually  pre- 
vent" 

25.  The  planters  complain  of  the  native  zemin- 
dars, talookdars  and  others,  as  ever  ready  to 
prompt  their  ryots  to  a  breach  of  contract,  and 
they  declare  to  the  Government,  that  th^y  con- 
sider legislative  interference  necessary  for  the  pro 
tection  of  their  interests  against  the  machinations 
of  those  persons,  and  even  tor  the  prevention  of 
their  utter  ruin.  In  the  representation  of  Messrs. 
Alexander  &  Co,  it  is  stated,  that  a  native  inter- 
fering with  an  indigo  planter  in  Dacca  Jelalpore, 
had  persuaded  the  ryots  not  to  sow  their  lands ; 
that  the  factories  were  shut  up,  and  that  the  ex- 
pense and  trouble  of  instituting  a  suit  against 
every  individual  contractor,  with  the  certainty  that 
nothing  could  be  recovered  from  a  population  so 
wretchedly  poor  as  the  ryots  of  Bengal,  made  it  a 
hopeless  case  for  the  indigo  planter  to  seek  redress 
by  suits  n gainst  them  in  the  court.  This  unfair 
competition  is  represented  as  the  cause  of  those 
disputes,  from  which  affrays,  breaches  of  the  peace, 
and  often  murder  arise ;  and  it  is  proposed,  that 
the  party  interfering  with  contracts,  instead  of  the 
miserable  ryots,  should  be  punished  by  summary 
process. 

26.  In  one  of  the  memorials  from  Jessore  it  is 
proposed,  that  the  police  officers  should  be  required 
to  give  immediate  assistance  in  arresting  a  servant 
or  labourer  refusing  to  work  under  his  contract; 
that  it  should  be  declared  criminal  in  zemindars, 
talookdars  or  others  to  Bhield  or  protect  him,  and 
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Aep.  No.  t&  for  so  doing  they  *liall  be  punishable  hy  fine 
_  and  imprisonment,  ft  is  further  proposed,  that 
lands  which  can  be  proved  to  have  belonged  to  a 
factory  for  a  number  of  yean:,  the  planters  shall 
not  be  dispossessed  of  "  by  virtue  of  any  species 
of  tenure  whatever,"  this  tl»e  memorialists  call  "  an 
equalization  of  rights."  They  object  to  tlie  con- 
sent of  the  zenjiiidar  being  required  for  a  lease  from 
the  ryot  to  the  planter,  and  they  propose  that  the 
planter  should  satisfy  himself  of  the  ryot's  right 
to  grant  such  lease,  other  parties  bavin.',  or  pre- 
tending to  have,  an  interest,  being  left  to  make 
good  their  claims  by  ordinary  process  in  the  zilluh 
court';  thus, say  the  memorialists,  the  zemindars 
would  have  "  all  the  protection  to  which  in  fairness 
and  justice  they  are  entitled." 

27.  These  propositions  seem  very  extraordinary 
from  pei sons  who  admit  thut  farms  are  extensively 
held  by  the  European  planters,  in  the  name,  and 
through  the  agency  of  natives,  generally  their 
principal  lactory  servants  or  goniasht&s,  a  set  of 
men  whose  fraud  and  oppression  they  acknowledge 
to  be  notorious,  although  they  often  over.ook  or 
sanction  their  proceedings,  uhu  declare  they  con- 
scientiously believe  that  almost  all  the  grievances 
of  which  tiiey  complain,  and  almost  all  the  dis- 
orders which  have  so  long  prevailed  in  the  indigo 
districts,  have  Brisen  out  of  the  defective  slate  of 
♦he  law,  and  the  notorious  corruption  of  its  sub- 
ordinate agents  who  avow  that  tl»e  planters  bribe 
the  anila  of  the  courts,  as  the  only  means  of  se- 
curing a  fair  representation  of  their  cases,  and  thut 
force  and  violence  alone  can  protect  their  private 
property  from  spoliation  and  ruin. 

28.  Mr.  Wallers  says,  that  ibe  European  planter, 
if  aeoiindars  refuse  to  accede  to  his  offer,  fre- 
■queotly  obtains  a  pettah  or  ijara  for  iheir  lands, 
firuai  some  claimant  or  sharer,  real  or  fictitious, 
not  hi  possession,  perhaps  from  some  unauthorised 
gooaashta  ;  and  on  that  plea,  if  he  cannot  succeed 
in  turnirg  them  out,  at  least  deprives  them  of  their 
rent.  The  planter,  on  such  occasions,  takes  on 
himself  ail  the  expense  of  the  litigation  to  which 
his  ally  may  be  exposed,  and  the  zemindar  finds 
himself  involved  in  a  lawsuit,  or  is  perhaps  driven 
to  commit  a  breach  of  the  peace,  or  to  look  for  a 
protector  in  some  more  powerful  indigo  planter ; 
at  all  events  the  peace  of  the  district  is  most  gene- 
rally broken,  and  serious  consequences  not  un- 
frequently  occur.  *'  This  (says  Mr.  Wallers)  is  a 
common  practice." 

39.  The  extent  to  which  these  disturbances  go, 
may  be  well  understood  from  ibe  report  of  the 
Commissioner  who  inquired  into  the  troubles  in 
Dbcca  Jefalpore  in  1820,  occasioned  by  disputes 
between  a  European  indigo  planter  and  a  native 
aenundur.  The  European  collected  500  men  to 
sow  his  indigo  seed,  and  the  villagers  bad  1,000  to 
oppose  him.  Whenever  the  police  officers  ap- 
peared, tlie  people  assembled  in  bodies  of  2,000  or 
3,000,  Obey  were  summoned  together  by  regalar 
signal  guns.  On  one  occasion  the  police  officers, 
who  were  attacked  by  a  body  of  2,000  men,  were 
beaten  and  taken  prisoners,  and  the  magistrate 
thought  it  necessary  to  apply  for  military  force  to 
assist  him. 

30,  Mr.  Rosa  very  justly  remarked,  that  to  refer 
a  ryot,  who  has  to  support  himself  and  family  by 
fcia'hvbeur,  to  a  tribunal  at  a  distance  from  the 
pfooe  of  his  abode  for  redress,  when  an  act  of 
injustice  had  been  done  him,  was  in  effect  to  deny 
bun  redress.  The  zillah  courts,  from  the-ir  distance, 
aod  tlieir  being  so  few  in  number,  were  inaccessible 
to  the  ryots ;  and  from  their  accamulatioo  of  busi- 


ness, of  little  avail  to  the  manufacturer.  The  want 
of  provision  for  administering  the  law,  was  io 
Mr.  Ross's  opinion,  sufficient  m  itself  to  account 
for  the  disorder  prevailing  in  the  indigo  districts, 
and  although  Mr.  Ross  proposed  some  alteration 
in  the  law,  he  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  having 
adequate  locsl  courts  of  judicature,  without  which 
no  amendment  of  the  law  would  be  of  any  advan- 
tage. In  Mr.  Turnbull  s  minute  we  find  the  follow- 
ing passage :  "  Let  us  consider  the  vast  interest* 
tli  it  are  iuvolvcd  in  the  matter  under  discus-ion, 
not  merely  in  the  hv  s  of  rupees  that  are  annually 
at  stake,  but  a*  variously  affecting  the  greater  part 
of  a  large  and  populous  district,  and  consider  at 
the  same  moment  ibe  means  we  at  pre-ent  possess 
of  affording  prompt  and  effectual  red  res*  in  the 
countless  disputes  which  cannot  but  arise  (ram 
such  a  state  of  things.  A  single  factory  may  have 
formed  upwards  of  a  thousand  contracts ;  the 
parties  may  be  distant  from  the  only  courts  now 
open  to  them,  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  miles ;  those 
courts  are  already  overwhelmed.    The  matters  in 
dispute  press  for  decision,  and  cannot  w»it  the 
ordinary  course,  for  del.iy  would  render  the  deri- 
sion nugatory  and  worse,  as  the  partirs  would  have 
b;  en  needlessly  subjected  to  annoyance  and  ex- 
pense ;  what  then  is  the  remedy  ? — I  confess  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  propose  any  other  than  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  respectable  sudder  o*in  in  each  Thsima 
division,  wii h  a  salary  or  authorised  emoluments, 
such  as  would  incite  him  to  a  faithful  and  honest 
discharge  of  the  important  trust  which  miwt  ne- 
cessarily be  confided  to  him."    The  appointment 
of  loe.nl  sudder  amins  was  also  recommended  by 
Mr.  Piinsep. 

31.  These  suggestions,  however,  you  did  not 
think  proper  to  adopt,  for  you  were  of  opinion  the 
native  local  officers  were  not  yet  fit  to  be  trusted 
with  the  arbitrament  of  disputes  between  European 
planters  and  the  native  cultivators,  neither  did  you 
appiove  the  plan  of  establishing  a  registry  for 
contract- between  the  ryots  and  planters,  which 
bad  bee  i  strongly  recommended  by  some  of  the 
public  officers,  and  objected  to  by  oihers. 

32.  In  Regulation  Vl.  of  1823.  it  was  stated, 
that  the  delay  and  difficulty  of  obtaining  redress 
by  a  regular  action  in  the  civil  court*  in  regard  to 
the  enforcement  of  engagements  made  by  indigo 
planters  with  ryots,  hod,  not  nnfrequently,  led  to 
acts  of  violence  and  even  to  serious  affravs.  and 
the  main  object  of  that  regulation  was  to  authorise 
the  institution  of  summary  suits  to  enforce  sweh 
engagements.  Now  it  is  said  that  the  rules 
ado|  ttd  have  been  found,  in  a  ereat  measure, 
ineffectual,  and  regulation  V*.,  of  1830,  has  been 
enacted,  "  for  amending  the  provisions  of  the 
former  regulation,  and  for  providing  more  effec- 
tually for  enforcing  the  execution  of  contracts 
relating  to  the  cultivation  aod  delivery  of  indisro 
pJant." 

33.  It  is  first  provided  that  he  who  instigates, 
or  induces  a  ryot  to  evade  the  perforin n nee  of  his 
contract  with  the  planter,  shall  be  held,  jointly  with 
the  ryot,  answerable  for  the  full  amount  of  the 
penalty  specified  in  the  original  agreement  of  the 
ryots,  together  with  all  costs  and  expenses  of  the 
sait ;  but  no  provision  is  made  for  inflicting  penal- 
ties, costs  and  ex  pease*  on  him  who  in-tigates  or 
induces  the  planter  to  evwde  the  performance  of 
his  contract  with  the.  ryot,  notwithstanding  it  mav 
so  happen  (in  the  case  for  instance,  of  a  disputed 
right  of  occupancy),  that  the  ryot  is  properly  and 
legally  advised,  that  the  P*rty  interfering  has  a 
perfect  right  to  interfere,,  and  tuat  on  the  planter's 
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aide  there  is  nothing  but  injustice.  Although  it 
may  be  true  that  the  phi  liter  is  much  teas  likely 
than  the  ryot  to  attempt  to  evade  the  contract,  it 
would  still  have  been  right  to  apply  the  clause  to 
both. 

34.  By  the  next  provision  of  the  regulation,  a 
ryot  who  has  entered  into  a  contract  under  certain 
specific  penalties  to  tow  and  cultivate  for  an 
uvtigo  planter,  is  made  liable  fur  a  breach  of  his 
part  of  the  engagement,  not  only  to  the  p.iynient 
•f  the  prescribed  penalty,  but  also  to  punishment 
as  a  criminal.  He  may,  in  the  first  instance,  be 
imprisoned  by  the  magistrate  for  a  month.  The 
magistrate  or  joint  magistrate  may  also  require 
him  to  sow  or  cultivate,  and  any  subseque  nt  con- 
victions of  wilful  neglect,  or  refusal  to  comply 
with  such  requisition  are  punishable  by  a  further 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  months.  This  is 
the  case  of  a  contract  for  the  mutual  benefit  of 
two  parties,  voluntarily  entered  into  with  specific 
penally,  to  which  both  have  a-jreed.  We  ore  not 
aware  of  any  principle,  on  which,  in  such  a  case, 
the  law,  instead  of  recognizing  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  and  the  equality  of  the  parties  should 
make  a  distinction  between  them.  If  for  non- 
performani  e  of  an  cngageo  ent,  or.e  party  should 
be  punishable  by  imprisonment  lor  one,  two  or 
three  months,  or  perhaps  (under  repeated  convic- 
tions) for  a  longer  time,  i'  is  not  very  obvious  why 
the  other  party,  however  fraudulently  or  unjustly  he 
may  have  acted  should  go  fret-,  nor  do  we  perceive 
why  such  a  ra!e,  if  in  itself  just,  should  be  confined 
to  indigo,  or  any  particular  species  of  cultivation. 
We  ted  also  a  strong  objection  to  this  clause,  be- 
cause it  attaches  punishment  on  those  who  appear 
by  the  statements  scarcely  to  be  Ireeasrents.  The 
ryot  from  poverty,  abjectness  of  spirit, intimidation 
or  bribery,  is  the  victim  of  others  far  .more  guilty 
than  himself;  it  may  not  be  easy  to  visit  those 
persons  with  a  corresponding  infliction,  but  it  is 
haid  that  he  alone  should  be  singled  out  for 
punishment. 

35.  By  auother  provision,  persons  wilfully  da- 
maging or  causing  to  be  damaged  indigo  plant, 
"  by  allowing  cuttle  to  trespass  thereon,"  or  by  any 
other  means,  "  are  punishable  to  the  extent  of  a 
fine  of  200  rupees,  or  one  year's  imprisonment." 
We  cannot  help  fearing  thai  the  infliction  of  penal- 
ties of  such  severity,  when  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  the  means  of  the  parties  on  whom  ah  me 
they  are  likely  to  be  imposed,  may  be  productive 
of  much  oppression  an. I  injustice. 

30.  It  appears  by  the  preamble  of  the  regulation, 
that  ryots  who  may  be  unwilling  to  renew  their 
contracts  with  indigo  planters,  require  the  assist- 
ance of  i  he  courts  to  obtain  a  release  from  their 
engagement*.  What  the  consequence  would  i<e  to 
a  ryot,  the  period  of  whose  contract  was  expired, 
if  he  refused  to  renew  his  engagements,  is  not 
stated ;  but  some  protection  it  seems  was  thought 
necessary  ;  for  this  purpose  he  may  apply  to  the 
judge,  who  will  settle  the  account  by  a  summary 
process ;  but  after  all,  if  the  planter  does  not  agree 
to  the  judge's  decision,  no  release  can  be  tiiven  to 
the  ryot,  aud  the  parties  are  referred  to  the  civil 
court,  that  place  of  delay  and  difficulty,  where 
attempts  to  obtain  redress  are  so  ineffectual;  for 
the  possible  case  of  a  balance  being  due  from  the 
indigo  planter  to  the  ryot,  on  a  settlement  of 
accounts,  no  provision  is  made. 

37.  It  seems  to  us,  thut  the  effect  of  this  regu- 
lation is  to  give  advantages  to  the  indigo  planters 
in  their  dealings  with  the  ryots,  by  dispensing  in 
their  favour,  with  the  ordinary  course  of  the  law, 
to  which  all  other  persons  in  the  slate  are  subject. 
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We  arc  not  insensible  to  the  difficulties  of  this  App.  !fo»  l6. 
subject.  The  planter  who  has  alrvady  sunk  a  large  — — 
capital  in  his  works,  and  who  is  obliged  to  maintain 
an  establishment  of  servants  at  a  considerable 
expense,  must  be  rained  if  those  with  whom  he 
contracts  fail  in  the  performance  of  their  engage- 
ment'', while  the  ryots  having,  as  is  customary, 
received  advances  of  money  from  the  planter,  have 
nothing  to  lose  but  that  on  which  we  fear  on  such 
transactions  they  set  no  great  value,  character, 
but  on  the  contrary  enjoy  a  present  advantage,  by 
selling  the  plant  tn  someirther  person  than  him  for 
whom  it  was  originally  intended.  We  cannot, 
however,  > unction  any  legislative  measure  which 
apjiears,  like  Regulation  V.,  of  1830,  not  to  extend 
equal  protection  to  all;  it  seems  to  us,  that  the 
subject  ought  to  have  been  more  thoroughly  s  fted 
before  y-u  enacted  this  regulation.  An  inquiry 
should  Have  been  made  I  y  one  or  more  Commis- 
sioners specially  appointed  for  the  pwposeof  inveeti- 
gat  ngaud  reporting  upon  the  matter, examining  all 
parties  interested,  and  all  who  were  cognisant  of 
fuels,  or  likely  toofler  useful  suggestions,  and  care- 
full  v  distinguishing  facts  from  inferences,  and 
accurately  tracing  the  authority  of  every  state- 
ment, 

30.  It  is  further  obvious  that  the  same  rules 
cannot,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  assumed  as 
applicable  alike  to  |  e  sons  standing  in  positions 
eo  different  from  each  other  as  those  of  Behar  and 
Bengal ;  and  acain,  as  any  of  these  from  the 
inhabitant-,  of  the  Western  provinces. 

39.  The  de  ai!  into  which  wc  have  entered, 
though  embracing  many  important  particulars,  and 
especially  the  opinion-  of  many  gentlemen  to  whose 
sentiments  much  weight  must  be  attached,  leaves, 
it  is  obvi<<us,  many  pnint«  unexplained,  which  it  is 
very  desirable  to  have  fully  developed,  with  a  view 
to  a  clear  com  prehension  of  the  actual  and  relative 
condition  of  the  parties  interested. 

40.  We  should  wish  you  therefore  to  c  insider 
the  means  by  which  the  circumstances  of  this 
important  branch  of  trade,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
likely  to  bear  upon  judicial  or  territorial  arrange- 
ments,  may  be  thoroughly  investigated  and  reported 
upon  the  different  parts  of  the  country,  m  which 
different  plans  of  management  are  understood  to 
be  followed,  being  distinctly  considered;  all  classes 
of  persons  interested  having  a  full  opportunity  of 
stating  what  they  may  desire  to  urge,  and  the 
matters  reported  being  given  with  a  specific  refer- 
ence to  the  documentary  or  oral  evidence  on  which 
they  rest. 

41.  Without,  however,  deciding  how  jar  the 
views  and  statements  given  in  the  papers  now 
under  consideration,  arc  to  be  admitted  or  disputed, 
we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  concluding,  that  they 
do  not  afford  sufficient  grounds  for  enforcing  the 
engagements  of  the  indigo  ryot  by  a  special  penal 
regulation;  so  far  from  it  indeed,  the  facts  before 
us  suggest  strong  doubts  of  the  policy  and  justice 
of  the  measure. 

42.  We  therefore  direct  that  you  rescind  the 
second  and  third  clauses  of  Regulation  V.  of 
1830,  and  that  you  will  revise  the  other  clauses 
with  reference  to  the  remurks  which  we  have  made 
on  them  in  a  preceding  part  of  this  letter. 

43.  We  cannot  conclude  without  impressing  on 
you  the  expediency  of  applying  some  remedy  to 
the  evils  disclosed  in  the  reports  to  which  we  have 
referred. 

44.  In  this  despatch  we  have  dwejt  mainly  on 
the  dark  side  of  the  ruse,  because  it  is  from  such 
an  exhibition  that  the  necessity  of  some  immediate 
interposition  on  the  putt  of  Government  becomes 

v  u  4  apparent 
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App.  No.  16.  apparent    We  feel  that  the  prevalence  of  such 

  flagrant  misdoings,  in  any  part  of  the  country,  is 

a  reproach  to  our  administration ;  we  doubt  not 
that  you  have  Beriously  considered  the  means  by 
which  they  can  be  finally  suppressed. 

45.  On  our  part,  our  best  attention  is  given  to 
the  various  suggestions  of  the  gentleman  whose 
opinions  you  have  transmitted  to  us.  One  great 
desideratum  unquestionably  is,  a  facility  of  access 
to  courts  of  justice  :  when  we  advert  to  the  power 
now  exercised  by  ihc  sudder  amins.and  the  general 
hiijh  character  of  that  class  of  persons,  we  cannot 
but  feel  surprised  that  you  should  have  hesitated 
to  intrust  them  with  the  authority  which  was 
suggested. 

46.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  it  is  so 
common  for  Europeans  to  hold  land  in  other 
names  than  their  own.  The  planters  allege  that 
this  practice  is  in  some  measure  owing  to  the  forms 
and  restrictions  enjoyed  by  your  resolution  of 
May  1824,  on  Europeans  desiious  to  take  leases 
of  land  ;  if  this  should  appear  to  you  to  be  the 
case,  we  authorise  you  to  relax,  thouuh  with 
proper  caution,  such  of  the  securities  prescribed  in 
that  lesolution,  as  in  your  opinion  may  be  safely 
dispensed  witk 


47.  We  desire  you  will  take  into  consideration 
the  expediency  of  establishing  a  complete  registry 
of  all  lands  held  by  Europeans  in  each  district, 
either  in  their  own  names,  or  in  the  names  of 
others,  and  of  taking  the  necessary  steps  to  prevent, 
as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  their  occupying  any 
unregistered  "lands. 

48.  We  have  only  to  add,  that  all  Europeans 
who  are  permitt-'d  to  remain  in  the  interior,  must 
be  taught  practically,  that  obedience  to  the  laws  is 
an  indispensable  condition  of  their  license  to 
reside  there. 


We  are,  Ate 


(signed ) 
Robert  Campbell. 
John  G.  Ravenshaw. 
W.  Wig>am. 
H.  Liudtay. 
John  Morris. 
W.  Youvg. 
//.  Alexander. 
John  Loeh. 

London, 
10  April  1832. 


George  Lyall. 
H.  Shank. 
John  C.  Forbes. 
J.  Ji.  Carnac. 
J.  Stuart. 
N.  H.  Edmonstone. 
H.  St.  G.  Tucker. 


Appendix,  No.  17. 


Statement  of  the  Out-turn  of  Indigo  between  1849  and  1859  in  the  Bengal  Presidency,  furnished  by 

Messrs.  R.  'Jliomas  Co. 
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Statbmbnt  furnished  by  Mr.  Forlong.  App.  No.  18. 

Ryot's  Name,  Kannai  Mundal*  of  Kannaidanga. — Season  1857-58.  Christian 

For  16J  Becgahs  of  Land. 


■ 

CRs. 

a. 

P- 

11 

6 

11 

25 

> 

•1 

— 

4 

2 

Cart-hire  for  bringing  plants  charged  only  at  Rs.  1.  4.  to  the  ryots  per  100  bundles  - 

2 

15 

Total   -  -  - 

43 

13 

11 

58 

4 

Balance  in  favour  of  the  ryot    -    -   -    Co.'*  Rs. 

15 

9 

CRs.  a.  p. 

From  the  above  lands,  also,  the  ryot  had  a  crop  of  indigo  seed  from  the  second  cutting, 
of  1  6J  roaunds,  of  which  I  paid  him  66  rupees  as  its  price,  and  5  rupees  as  a 

71 

The  plough  was  also  run  through  the  indigo  seed  plant  at  a  cost  to  the  ryot  of  about 
2  annas  per  beegab,  and  a  Kafai  crop  sown  among  the  seed  plant,  which  gave  a 

16 

Total  for  Seed  and  Kalai    -    -  - 

87 

Indigo  plant  crop  brought  down  Co.'*  Rs.  68.  4. ;  less  charges  for  seed  Rs.  4.  2.,  for 
cart  hire  Rs.  2.  15.,  stamp  4  annas;  total  U$.  7.  5.,  leaving  for  the  indigo  plant  - 

50 

15 

Total   -   -   -    Co.'*  Rs- 

137 

15 

Showing  a  return  from  the  16J  beeuahs  to  the  ryot  of  Rs.  8.  5.  per  beegah. 

•  This  man  and  hiti  father  have  had  an  account  with  the  factory  for  the  past  30  years,  nnd  there  lias  bcrn  a  very  small 
balance  at  any  time  against  either  father  or  son. 


Appendix,  No.  19. 


Sentence  on  Mr.  For*,  dated  19  August  1848. 

After  a  full  perusal  of  the  entire  record  nnd  superintendent  of  police,  and  that  complaint  having 

mature  consideration,  I  find  that  the  plaintiff  or  been  made  over  to  the  deputy  magistrate  of  Ma- 

ueponeut  in  the  first  instance  is  Tiluck  Chunder  nickcunge,  for  inquiry  and  investigation,  it  came 

Chowduri,  who  complained  to  the  superintendent  to  Mr.  Forde's  ears,  who  deputed  his  lattials  here 

ot  police  that  his  brother,  Kishcn  Chunder  Chow-  and   there  to  intercept  nnd  seize  the  prose- 

dari,  had  been  seized  by  Mr.  Forde's  lattials,  which  cutor,  through  fear  of  which  he  was  obliged  to 

happened  in  the  following  nianntr : — He,  the  said  keep  in  concealment,  during  which  his  brother 

prosecutor,  having  complaintd  previously  to  the  Kisben  Chunder  Chowdari  was  necessitated  to  go 
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App.  No.  19.  to  Dacca  to  pay  in  his  rents,  for  w»ich  purpose  he 
—  set  out  in  company  with  Kashi  Chand  Paik  and 
Ramdoss  Bandir,  &c. ;  that  he  was  then  seized  by 
certain  factory  latitats  and  others  in  the  employ- 
ment of  M  r.  Forde;  to  wit,  Tepa  Bukshi,  Kokarani, 
Niibu,  Harun,  Nobin  Kurmakar,  Udar  Khan,  Dur- 
purani,  as  appears  from  the  depositions  of  his 
brother,  from  which  I  have  extracted  these  names. 
It  appears  from  the  said  depositions  that  he  applied 
to  Mr.  Forde  at  various  titues  for  his  release,  that 
those  imprisoned  with  him  were  speedily  released, 
but  Mr.  Forde  made  the  release  of  Kishen.  Chunder 
Ghowdry  conditional  on  his  brother'*  giving  in  a 
nolle  prosequi ;  that  he  was  removed  out  of  the 
way  when  some  gentlemen  from  Dacca  came  to 
Mr.  Forde's  to  shoot,  and  on  th*>ir  departure  he 
was  again  brought  back,  to  his  former  quarters  at 
Phoolharea.  It  further  appeais  that  Mr.  Forde 
and  Mr.  Wise  agreed  together  to  discontinue  all 
the  oppression  of  which  complainant  had  originally 
complained  to  the  superintendent  of  police,  pro- 
vided he  would  give  up  the  case,  and  a  note 
sigm  d  by  Mr.  Forde  is  appended  to  the  record 
addressed  to  the  different  man/his,  belonging  to 
plaintiff's  jrtfkut,  to  pay  their  tents  as  usual  to 
plaintiff,  tncreby  showing  that  Mr.  Forde  had  been 
interfering  in  the  manner  complained  of,  and  op- 
pressing the  people  within  the  limits  of  the  prose- 
cutor's julkur  or  fishery. 

The  confinement  of  Kishen  Chunder  is  fully 
proved,  first  by  his  own  evidence,  and  by  those 
■who  were  carried  off  by  the  factory  latitats  and 
imprisoned  with  him  at  Phoolbarca,  and  also  by 
the  evidence  of  other  parties  who  saw  him  in  con- 
finement. In  this  the  deputy  magistrate  came  to 
the  same  conclusion  that  I  do,  but  not  on  such  a 
full  investigation.  Apart  from  the  direct  evidence, 
there  is  more  of  a  circumstantial  nature ;  for  in- 
stance/Mr. Forde's  note.  To  the  fact  of  abduction 
there  is  also  sufficient  evidence.  That  this  prac- 
tice of  forcible  abduction  and  imprisonment  pre- 
vails in  Mr.  Wise's  factories,  also  appears  in  the 
deposition  of  Huro  Chunder,  a  moohtiar  of  the 
Furreedpore  court,  who  deposes  on  oath  that  on 
his  complaining  against  Mr.  Wise,  he  was  seized 
and  imprisoned  by  Mr.  Forde,  and  kept  in  con- 
finement at  his  factories  for  s«>me  three  months, 
and  only  escaped  by  giving  a  lease  of  his  two  anna 
share  in  his  talook  to  the  factory.  Another  victim 
of  Mr.  Forde's  oppression  is  Jugo  Mohun  Hazra, 
a  person  stated  to  have  been  imprisoned  15  months, 
who  denied  eveiything  at  first,  but,  being  unable 
to  explain  away  the  mark  left  by  the  irons,  he  re- 
luctantly acknow  ledged  the  fact  of  his  having  been 
imprisoned  some  five  times,  and  that  lie  was  even 


then  a  prisoner,  and  to  protect  him  it  was  necessary 
to  send  him  to  Dacca  under  escort. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  this  habit  is  usual 
and  customary  ;  other  cases,  not  herein  set  forth, 
similar  in  kind,  of  gross  violence  and  outrage,  are 
equally  well  known  in  the  management  of  Mr. 
Wise's  factory  ;  so  that  this  is  not  a  ca.se  standing 
per  se,  and  highly  improbable,  but  one  just  such  as 
might  be  expected,  and  a  mere  customary  act. 

Mr.  Forde  meets  this  case  with  a  general  de- 
nial. He  impugns  the  evidence,  and  would  strike 
out  the  evidence  of  the  fellow  prisoner,  and 
thereby  get  rid  of  the  evidence  to  the  imprison- 
ment, and  brings  evidence  to  show  that  he  is  not 
guilty  cf  the  offence  laid  to  his  charge.  A  speci- 
men of  this  is  the  evidence  of  one  witness  who  was 
collecting  some  dues  of  a  certain  shopkeeper,  list 
December,  who  states  that  Kishen  Chunder  thc-i 
came  into  the  shop  to  purchase,  and  that  he  a*ked 
the  shopkeeper  who  he  was.  How  did  this  par- 
ticular information  come  to  Mr.  Forde's  knowledge 
that  he  should  be  named  for  evidence  ?  If  this  is 
not  false  evidence,  it  does  look  most  like  it. 

In  this  case  I  note  further,  that  since  the  insti- 
tution of  this  case  no  less  than  fonr  cases  have 
been  instituted  by  the  factory  people  against  plain- 
tiff, three  in  the  court  of  the  deputy  magistrate  at 
Manikgunge  and  one  in  that  of  the  magistrate  at 
Dacca,  all  which  plaintiff  says  -re  got  up  !<>r  the 
special  purpose  of  annoying  him,  and  that  they 
are  all  false.  These  cases  I  have  had  under  con- 
sideration, and  they  appear  of  that  nature ;  the 
object  being  to  compel  plaintiff  to  withdraw  hi* 
case,  at  least  so  he  states ;  and  my  impression  is 
that  these  cases  were  all  vexatiously  instituted, 
and  that  they  are  false  cases,  be  the  promoters 
w  ho  they  may. 

Looking  at  the  direct  and  indirect  evidence,  and 
acts  of  this  description  being  habitual  and  cus- 
tomary on  the  part  of  Mr.  Wise's  servants,  Eu- 
ropean and  native,  I  convict  Mr.  Forde  of  keeping 
in  wrongful  confinement,  at  Phnolbarea  and  el*e- 
where,  Kishen  Chunder  Chowdari,  he  the  said 
Kishen  Chunder  Chowdnri  having  been  violently 
seized  and  carried  off  by  his,  Mr.  Forde's,  factory 
employees,  lattials  and  others ;  and  under  section 
106,  chapter  165,  63  Geo.  3,  I  sentence  him  t  » 
pay  a  fine  of  500  rupees,  realisable  by  distress, 
and  in  the  event  of  the  said  fine  not  being  real- 
ised, that  Mr.  Forde  be  imprisoned  in  the  ga«l 
at  Furreedpore,  for  the  period  of  one  month  from 
the  date  of  the  non-realisation  of  the  s.ud  fine 
being  reported  by  my  nuzir. 

(signed)       E.  Lautour, 

Joint  Magistrate- 
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Appendix,  No.  21. 


App.  No.  si.  List  of  serious  Cases  arising  from  the  Indigo  Planting  System,  filed  by  Mr.  Eden. 

1830:  (1.)  A  case  of  dispute  betweeu  two  planters,  Yong  and  Dick.  Yong  went  with  a  party, 
and  murdered  Dick,  alias  Aimes.  Yong  was  assisted  by  a  foreigner  named  Pierre  Aller.  The  foreigner 
and  natives  wore  tried  at  the  Local  Courts,  and  Pierre  Aller  imprisoned  for  life,  the  natives  tor  fourteen 
and  seventeen  years.  Yong,  the  principal,  was  tried  al  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  same  evidence,  and 
acquitted. 

(2.)  Mr.  Broderick  wanted  the  lands  of  a  zemindar  named  Akbar  Alii.  Instead  of  purchasing  the 
zemindaree  he  sent  men  who  felled  the  zemindar  to  the  ground,  plundered  the  house,  kidnapped  hnn 
and  his  brother,  who  were  made  to  sign  their  iiam.'s  to  two  pieces  of  blank  paper;  one  or  tiiem  was 
then  carried  round  from  factory  to  factory  for  two  months. 

The  native  accomplices  were  imprisoned  (or  five  years;  the  European  principal  was  fined  00 L 

(3.)  A  party  from  Mr.  Wooden 's  factory  in  Furreedpore  attacked  and  plundered  the  village  ot 
Gouldangi,  and  kidnapped  two  men  named  Sidu  and  Dinu,  because  they  would  not  sow  indiso.  The 
men  were  never  again  heard  of.  The  native  servants  were  imprisoned  for  twelve  years  an.l  seven  year* 
respectively.    The  European  was  not  tried. 


1843: 


(4.)  1 
Disturbances  in Pergunnah  Bhunbhuom  | 
in  Zillah  Midnapore.  ' 


Three  attacks  upon  Watson's  factories  in  1843. 


One  Gour  Chunder  Chuckerbutty  refused  to  grant  a 
h-asr  to  Wise  and  Glass  ;  he  was  kidnapped.    On  passing 
1847:  1  through  Dacca  in  a  boat  to  the  place  of  banishnu  nt,  he 

(5.)  ;  saw  an  European  in  a  boat;  he  broke  from  his  guards  and 

Case  of  abduction  and  imprisonment  "  jumped  into  the  river,  and  was  picked  up  by  the  European, 
proved  against  the  factory  servants  of  ,  who  turned  out  to  be  the  collector.  The  native  .-errants 
Messrs.  Wise  and  Glass,  ot  Dacca.  were  imprisoned  for  two  years  each,  the  guards  to  one 

year's  imprisonment.  The  European  assistant  who  luected 
the  violence  was  not  tried. 


(fi.) 


(7.) 

Case  of  abduction  and  imprisonment 
auainst  Mr.  Forcle,  an  assistant  to  Mr. 
Wise. 


Case  of  attempt  of  the  seivantsof  Mr.  Yong,  of  Ash- 
gurra,  to  forcibly  s<>w  with  indigo  the  lunds  <>t  native 


(8.) 


1851: 


(»•) 


Robbery,  attended  with  homicide,  com- 
mitted by  the  servants  of  Mr.  Brice,  of 
the  Khahpsore  factory.  Case  of  Doorga 
Prosad  Dutt  and  others. 


(10.) 

Nizamut  Reports,  Vol.  1,  page  287 
to  293. 

Kidnapping  of  Kawuz  Sheik,  and  plun- 
dering of  the  houses  of  the  Sundial  family.  ' 

(II.)  ) 
Affray  between  Mr.  Tripp,  of  the  Nonor-  J 
gunge  factory,  and  a  zemmdar,  Brindabun  i 
Sircar. 

Case  of  Karamulla  Shah  and  others. 
Nizamut  Reports,  Vol.  1,  pages  1054  to 
1002. 


cultivators;  the  owner  of  the  land  was  murdeied  with  a 
spear  by  a  factory  Initial ;  one  factory  ser*ant  was  hanged, 
another  transporled  for  life,  the  rest  imprisoned  fur  seven 
years. 

Kishto  Chunder  and  others  complained  to  the  •.unnia- 
tendent  of  police  nl  the  oppressions  of  .Messrs  Wise  and 
Glass.    In  revenge,  Mr.  Forde,  their  assistant,  hud  him 
seized  :ind  confined,  and  he  was  only  released  on  signing 
v  a  compromise  of  his  previous  complain'. 

Mr.  Brevois  had  a  dispute  with  a  native,  the  native  was 
|  waylaid  by  a  bund  of  factory  servants  and  murdered,  not- 
.'  withstanding  that  he  had  been  allowed  a  police  officer  to 
escort  him.    One  factory  servant  was  hanged,  one  trans- 
ported for  life,  10  imprisoned  for  14  years.    Mr.  Brevois 
was  not  tried. 

Mr.  Brice,  of  Khalispore,  had  a  quarrel  with  Nayan 
Chunder  Mozmudar.  He  sent  out  4o  or  50  men,  headed 
bv  bis  naib  ;  they  plundered  the  house  and  murdered  on« 
of  the  inmates. 

Sentenced  to  five  years'imprisonmcnt,  which  the  Nizamut 
considered  too  lenient. 

European  not  tried. 

In  this  cn*e,  the  Sundial  f.nnily  threw  up  a  farm  which 
they  held  from  the  Hizlabut  factory.    Three  houses  were 
plundered,  one  man  kidnapped  and  never  agnin  beard  of ; 
a  factory  servant  punished. 
European  not  tried. 


Attempt  to  sow  lands  forcibly  with  indigo;  Lttials  em- 
ployed ;  one  man  killed  by  the  factory  jemadar  of  latt;als, 
two  other  men  severely  wounded  ;  prisoners  sentenced  to 
seven  yens'  imprisonment 
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(12.) 

Case  of  Mr.  Solano  and  Mr.  Guillot 


(13.) 

Attack  on  a  party  of  men  in  the  service 
of  Mr.  Lyons,  of  the  Beniagram  factory, 
and  a  party  ot  men  in  the  employ  of  Mr. 
Ma-yck  of  the  Nimtoila  factory. 

Case  of  Manickch;uid  Biswas  and 
others. 

Nizumut  Report,  Vol.  1,  pages  1C99  to 
1711. 

(14.) 

Case  of  Mr.  Cameron's  dispute  with 
the  Narhi  ryots. 


(15) 

Violent  seizure  of  ryots  of  the  village 
of  Choppapota,  and  homicide  by  people 
of  the  Dullimolla  factory. 

Case  of  Ramsmg  and  another. 

Nizamut  Report,  pages  658  to  604, 
Vol.  1,  for  1852. 


(16.} 

Dispute  between  Mr.  Gilmore  and  Dost 
Mahomed  Chowdari  at  Pubna. 


The  ryots  were  rack-rented,  and  goaded  into  attacking  App.  No.  si, 

Mr.  Solano  and  his  assistant.    The  ryots  were  stated  in   

the  official  report  to  be  "  exasperated  and  despairing  of 
redress."  They  were  imprisoned  for  various  terms  of  five, 
four,  and  three  years. 


This  was  a  dispute  between  Messrs.  Lyons  and  Masyek 
about  a  chur.  Two  men  were  said  to  be  missing  after  an 
affray.  During  the  trial,  one  of  the  men  turned  up  alive 
:.mt  wjI!  in  another  district. 


Mr.  Cameron  pioceeded  to  sow  with  violeuce  the  lands 
of  certain  villagers,  under  the  pretence  to  at  they  l»«d  con- 
tracted to  sow  indigo.  Ryots  defended  their  lands  and 
wounded  three  of  the  factory  people.  The  ryots  were 
punished. 

A  party  of  men  were  sent  out  b\*  Mr.  P.  S  nitii  for  the 
purpose  of  seizintr  ryois  who  would  not  take  advances  for 
nidigc.  The  police  watchman  endeavoured  to  rescue  the 
villagers,  and  was  killed.  The  murderer  told  Mr.  Smith 
that  same  day  what  had  happened,  yet  Mr.  S.  permitted 
another  man  to  be  capitally  sentenced  for  the  crime. 
Before  the  execution,  the  real  culprit  committed  a  second 
murder,  and  then  Mr.  Smith  was  induced  to  inform  the 
magistrate,  that  the  person  already  sentenced  wrongly  was 
only  an  accomplice.    (  Vide  oral  evidence  of  Mr.  Ivdcn.) 

Mr.  Gilmore  sent  some  men  to  cultivate  with  indigo 
certain  lands,  which  by  the  decision  of  a  competent  court 
he  had  no  right  to  enter  on.  The  owners  of  i!v  land 
resisted  ;  one  man  was  killed.  The  trespassers  were  not 
punished;  those  who  were  acting  in  self-ilcience  were 
.  imprisoned  ;  some  for  five  years,  some  lor  three. 


(17.) 

Seizure  of  cattle,  attended  with  homi- 
cide, by  an  armed  body  of  men  from  the 
factory  of  Dhurmdah. 

Case  of  Setabuddin  Shaik  and  others. 

Hizarout  Report,  Vol.  2,  for  1852, 
part  2,  pages  1  to  157. 

(18.) 

Riot  and  plunder  of  houses  in  the  vil- 
lages of  Rvepore  and  Commbaug,  by  the 
people  of  Mr.  Kenny,  of  the  Salgurmudia 
factory. 

Case  of  Ram  Soondur  Dutt  and  others. 
Nizamut  Report,  Vol.  2,  pages  184  to 
189. 


(10.) 


This  was  an  homicide  committed  by  the  same  man  who 
was  engaged  in  case  No.  15.  The  cases  were  very  similar. 
Cattle  carried  off  to  force  the  ryots  to  take  advances.  The 
ryots  resist,  and  death  ensues.  The  defendant  wa*  found 
concealed  in  Mr.  Smith's  godovvn. 


This  was  a  most  gross  outrage  committed  in  open  de- 
fiance of  the  police ;  34  ryots  complained  of  the  outrage 
and  the  plunder  of  their  houses ;  10  ryots  ran  away  from 
the  district  and  were  afraid  to  complain.  Twelve  native 
factory  servants  were  imprisoned  for  terms  varying  from 
five  to  three  years.    The  Europeans  were  not  punished. 

In  July  1852  Gobra  Sheik  was  sentenced  to  five  years 
imprisonment  for  having  murdered  one  Ram  Chunder 
Bagdee,  who  endeavoured  to  rescue  his  cattle  which  were 
;  being  driven  off  to  the  factory. 

Dass,  a  servant  of  Mr. 
a  native  at  the  factory, 


(20.) 


(21.) 

Attack  on  the  village  of  Gopinathporc 
by  the  factory  servants  of  the  Nokanda 
and  Paikadanga  factories.  Case  of  Ram- 
soondcr  Biswas  and  others. 

Nizamut  Report,  Vol.  for  1852,  part  2, 
pages  8U6  to  898. 


(     On  12th  January  1852,  Koma 
Solano,  was  convicted  of  killing 

by  beating,  kicking  and  trampling  on  him  and  forcing  in 
his  breast-bone,  the  cause  being  that  this  ryot  had  dared 
to  complain  to  the  police  of  the  factory  oppression.  Seven 
.  years'  imprisonment. 

This  village  was  attacked,  plundered  and  burned,  because 
the  ryots  would  not  sow  indigo  for  Mr.  G.  French  ;  the 
attack  was  made  in  the  presence  and  in  defiance  of  the 
police.  Twenty  or  thirty  of  Mr.  French's  servants  were 
imprisoned  for  five  years;  Mr.  French  was  not  tried. 


(220 


r  i 

the 


A  quarrel  between  Mr.  Wise  and  Bishwanath  Sen  about 


72—1. 


Lelutgunae  Bazar.    Sheik  Hazara  murdered  Sheik 
^  Harau,  and  was  imprisoned  for  14  years. 
X  x  3 
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(23.) 


(24.) 


(26.) 


(26.) 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  REPORT  OF 

f  On  the  4th  September,  Sheik  Hadoo,  a  servant  of  the 
\  Hizlabut  indigo  factory,  was  imprisoned  for  2 J  years,  and 
1  fined  100  rupees  for  carrying  off  the  cattie  of  cultivators. 

{On  10th  August  1852,  a  number  of  servants  of  Mr. 
Beddy,  of  the  Narainjjunge  indigo  factory,  were  convicted 
of  murdering  o  boatman  who  resisted  an  attempt  made  by 
them  to  eeize  hi?  boat  for  the  use  of  the  factor)-. 

In  July  1852  the  servants  of  a  Mr.  Forbes,  in  Purneah, 
were  imprisoned  for  going:  armed  iuio  a  village  and  com 
mitting  an  affray,  iu  which  one  of  the  opposite  side  ~ 
murdered.    Mr."Forbes  was  not  tried. 


Attack  on  private  houses  and  property 
by  the  people  of  the  Hizlabut  factory. 
Case  of  Brojonath  Sircar  and  another.  j 

Nizamut  Report,  Vol.  2,  part  1,  pages 
494  to  496.  ) 


(27.) 


(28.) 

1863. 

Ditto.  Ditto. 
Case  of  Habizulla  Kazee  and  ethers. 
Nizamut  Report,  Vol.  S,  part  2,  pages 
334  to  335. 


Same  as  No.  10. 


On  the  16th  February  1853  six  persons  were  impri- 
soned by  the  Judge  of  Rajshyo  lor  bemg  concerned  in  an 
aff  ray  between  Watson  &  Co.  "and  the  zemindar  of  Chodur; 
one  man  was  killed  and  six  wounded. 


Same  as  No.  10. 


(29.) 

Attack  of  a  boat,  and  the  carrying  off  and 
imprisonment  of  certain  persons  by  people 
of  Mr.  French's  factory  at  Kasseearee. 

Case  of  Gobind  Chunder  Sircar  and 
other?. 

NizamutRcport,  Vol.  3, of  1853,  parti, 
pages  tiib  to  029. 

(*>.) 

Culpable  homicide  committed  by  cer- 
tain men  of  Mr.  Laruletta'g  factory  at 
Kasseahdangah.  Case  of  Gobind  Ghosc 
and  another. 

Nizamut  Report,  Vol.  3,  part  2,  pages 
684  to  601. 


'  This  was  a  case  of  dacoity  committed  by  M  r.  French's 
servants;  a  boat  was  attacked  and  property  of  the  value 

i  of  Ru  3,104.  6.  was  plundered;  the  passengers  and  boat- 
men were  kidnapped  and  kept  in  cloae  confinement.  The 

1  owner  of  the  property  had  a  dispute  with  Mr.  French 

i  about  land  which  waa  then  under  decision  in  the  magis- 
trate'*; court.  Mr.  French  was  not  tried.  The  native 
servants  were  imprisoned  for  various  terms,  some  of  them 
for  five  years. 

The  decea'wd  in  this  case  was  a  servant  of  Mr.  Lamle'.ta. 
and  he  was  in  the  habit  of  levying  fines  upon  the  villager* 
for  cattle  trespass,  real  or  imaginary  -Mr.  Laruletia  dis- 
covered that  he  did  not  pay  the  full  fines  into  the  factory: 
he  was  murdered  by  factory  servants ;  the  natives  were 
imprisoned  for  10  years.    Mr.  Laruletta  was  njt  tried. 


Affray,  with 


(31.) 
homicide, 


The  factory  servants  seized  and  drove  off  a  number  of 
between   the  i  cattleengaged  in  ploughing  foi  the  zemindar ;  the  zemindar's 
people  of  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Morton  of  i  servants  endeavoured  to  rescue  them.  One  man,  Kaioikuao, 
the  Nurpore  factory,  and  those  of  the  j  on  the  part  of  the  zemindar,  was  killed  by  several  spear 
zemindar  of  Noorpoor. 


wounds;  the  cattle  were  found  in  Mr.  Taylor's  factories 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Ganges.    One  of  the  servants 
Nizamut  Report,  Vol.  3,of  1853,  part2,  '  was  sentenced  to  14  years'  imprisonment,  and  the  rest  to 
pages  947  to  961.  .  L  five  years.    Mr.  Taylor  was  not  tried. 


Case  of  Peerbux  Nabadeep  and  others. 


(32.) 


f  In  Julv  1 853  ten  convictions  were  had  against  Mr.  Tripp, 
L  of  Salgurmuuia,  and  Mr.  Beaufort  fined  him  500  rupees. 


1 884  :                                      f  There  was  a  dispute  between  the  shareholders  of  Mouzah 

,     (8S;>                  ..      I  Jungour,  iu  Tirhoot.   Collis  gained  a  case  of  a  one-eighth 

R.ot,  with  homicide  and   wounding  I  ^     ' ingt  ^  wishe8  of  the  proprietors  of  the  other 

originating  m  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  .  gewn.e*,hthB<    He  sent  out  a  large  party  to  sow  lands 

Mr.  G.  Colhs,  of  the  Balra  factory,  to  forciblv>-  The  vj||agers  collected  and  resisted,  and  wounded 

cultivate  indigo  by  force.  thre<?  \actOTy  6erVants;  thev  were  imprisoned,  some  for 

Nizamut  Report,  Vol.  4,  of  1854,  part  1,  geven         \ome  for  five  an'd  three  vears. 
pages  637  to  643. 


(34.) 

Riotous  attack  on  the  village  of  Moha- 
rajporebymen  connected  with  Mr.  Smith's 
factory,  Bansberiah. 

Case  of  RaghubTurufdar  and  others. 

Nizamut  Report,  Vol.  4  of  1854,  part  2, 
pages  1  to  6. 


The  factory  had  a  dispute  with  Mr.  P.  Smith  about  the 
village  of  Maharajpore ;  Mr.  Smith  sent  out  a  party  of 
several  hundred  men,  who  attacked  the  village,  felled  the 

named 


police  jemadar  to  the  ground,  and  carried  off' a 
Meghai,  apparently  dead,  on  ati  elephant. 

The  houses  of  the  villagers  were  gutted  and  the  cattle 
I  driven  away.  The  Sudder  acquitted  the  parties,  because 
[  the  body  of  Meghai  was  not  forthcoming. 
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1865; 


(35.) 


Affray  with  homicide,  originating  in  an 
Attempt  on  tbe  part  of  Mr.  Devertnne  to 
raise  the  rents  of  the  village  of  Parka. 

Case  of  Lall  Mohummud  Biswas  and 
others. 

Nizamut  Report,  Vol.  5  of  1855,  part  2, 
pages  177  to  179. 


(36.) 


(37.) 

Riot  with  homicide,  originating  in  an 
attempt  to  force  tbe  cultivation  of  indigo. 

Case  ofGorai  Mundul  and  others. 

Nizam ut  Iteport,  Vol.  5,  part  2,  pages 
767  to  770.  Jessore. 


J  Mr.  Deverinne  tried  to  raise  the  rents  of  a  talook ;  the 
villagers  opposed  him  ;  an  affray  ensued  in  which  one  man 

I  was  killed,  3  wounded,  3  kidnapped,  one  of  whom  never 
appeared  again.  The  Sessions  convicted  ;  the  Nizamut 
considered  the  affray  clearly  established,  but  doubted  the 
identity  of  the  persons  theii  before  them. 


A  man  was  confined  in  the  godown  of  the  Shanpore 
factory  in  Messrs.  Watson's  concerns  ;  he  died,  and  his 
body  was  thrown  into  a  large  lake  wiih  a  bag  full  of  stones 
round  the  waist.  The  Nizomut  acquitted,  on  the  grounds 
that  there  was  nothing  to  show  the  "  particular  treatment  " 
which  had  caused  death.  This  man  was  confined  on  a 
suspicion  of  theft,  on  a  charge  preferred  by  a  merchant. 

The  planter  endeavoured  to  force  the  cultivation  of  indigo. 
The  villages  resisted,  and  one  of  the  factory  servants  was 
killed.  The  Nizamut  released  the  villagers.  "  giving  them 
credit  for  having  only  assorted  the  natural  right  of  defence 
of  their  own  property,  which  the  aggressive  acts  of  their 
assailants  had  encroached  upon.'' 


App.  No.  Sir 


(33.) 


1850  : 

.(39.) 

Riot  with  homicide,  originating  in  an 
attempt  made  by  Mr.  Collis,  of  the 
Chak  factory,  to  get  hold  of  land  for  indigo 
cultivation. 

Case  of  Churrun  Sing  and  others. 

Nizamtn  Report,  Vol.  o  of  1866,  part  I, 
pages  807  to  808. 


There  was  a  dispute  in  Puincah  between  ooe  Doorjun 
j  Sing  and  a  Ranee  about  an  estate.  Doorjun  Sing  was  in 
possession  by  order  of  ihe  Court.  After  being  in  posses- 
sion for  four  years,  Mr.  Palmer  persuaded  the  Ranee  to 
give  him  a  lease  of  her  rights,  and,  in  1855,150  armed 
men  foicibly  went  to  eject  Doorjun  Sing ;  they  killed  one 
and  wounded  four  of  Doorjun  Sing's  servants.  Mr. 
Palmer's  servants  were  imprisoned  for  three  and  four  years ; 
be  was  not  punished. 

Musammat  Maliss  preferred  a  claim  to  a  share  of  the 
estate  of  Chak  which  was  declared  by  the  collector  to 
he  "false  and  unfounded."  She  followed  the  usual 
practice  of  giving  a  farm  of  her  rights  to  a  planter 
named  Collis,  who  collected  a  number  of  men  and  drove 
herds  of  cattle  on  to  Chak  lands,  wiih  a  view  of  driving 
out  the  tenants.  The  villagers  protected  themselves  with- 
out violence,  on  which  the  factory  people  attacked  them 
and  killed  one  of  them  on  the  spot  The  servants  were 
imprisoned  ;  some  for  seven  years,  others  for  shorter  terms. 
Mr.  W.  Collis,  who  wasadmiitcri  by  the  Judgeto  have  given 
the  order,  was  not  put  on  trial. 


(40.) 

Attack  on  the  village  of  Hatdoil  and 
Kokphoo  by  the  retainers  of  Messrs.  J. 
and  R.  Watson,  of  the  Bansberiah  factory. 

Case  of  Chunder  Seekur  Sircar  and 
others. 

Nizamut  Report,  Vol.  a  of  1856,  part  2, 
pages  0  to  29. 


The  villagers  of  three  villages  Hatdoil,  Khamarpore,  and 
Kokphoo  would  not  sow  indigo.  A  party  of  150  armed 
men,  headed  by  mounted  sowars,  was  sent  out  of  a  factory 
presided  over  by  a  European  manager,  to  coerce  them. 
The  three  villages  were  gutted,  three  cultivators  were 
murdered  and  six  wounded.  The  Europeans  were  not 
punished  or  tried ;  European  counsel  was  retained  to  defend 
the  natives  at  an  enormous  expense. 


18:,7 


(41.) 


Disputes  between  indigo  planters, 
Messrs.  Laruletta  and  Herklotts,  and  as- 
sault on  Mr.  Ilerschel,  assistant  magis- 
trate of  Aurungabad. 

Case  of  Bhairub  Sing. 

Nizamut  Report,  VoL  7,  part  1,  pages 
339  to  341. 

(42.) 

Mutual  affray  between  the  people  of 
Mr.  Wise's  factory,  at  Judoo  ckur,  and 
certain  villages  at  Himayutpore. 

Case  of  Chedam  Chang  and  others. 

Nizamut  Report,  Vol.  7,  part  2,  pages 
183  to  187. 

*  1 

72—1. 


Dispute  about  a  chur ;  armed  lattials  collected  by  two 
contending  planters.  The  assistant  magistrate  came  to 
apprehend  them,  and  was  severely  assaulted  and  wounded 
in  the  head. 


Mr.  Wise  had  a  dispute  with  Moulvee  Abdool  Ali  about 
some  lands.  Wise  sent  out  a  party  to  sow  the  lands  w  ith 
indigo.  Gopal  was  killed  and  the  body  was  carried  off. 
Both  parties  claimed  the  body.  The  defendants  were  im- 
prisoned, some  for  ten  year*, 'some  for  seven  years,  others 
for  fi  ve  years  ;  European  not  tried. 

x  x  4 
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,App.  No.li.  (43.) 

—  Affray  between  the  retainers  of  Mr. 

McArthur,  of  the  Meereunge  factory,  and 
the  villagers  of  Jyparrah. 

Case  of  Pubbun  Meah  and  others. 
Niznmut  Report,  Januurv  1858,  pn-es 
S4  to  37. 

(44.) 

Conviction  of  Mr.  Tripp,  of  theBamundi 
factory,  of  plundering  wood,  and  the  ab- 
duct  ion  and  imprisonment  of  one  of  the 
men  in  charge  of  the  timber. 

(45.) 

Affrnv  between  the  servants  of  the  Rut- 
ton  factory,  belonging  to  Messrs.  Hills  & 
Co.,  and  the  people  of  Bhobyparra. 

1859: 

(40.) 

Three  cases  of  illegal  imprisonment 
proved  against  Mr.  M'Artlmr  of  the 
Meergunge  factory. 


Mr.  McArthur  sent  out  a  party  of  armed  men  to  sow 
the  lands  of  the  village.  The  factory  party  were  declared 
to  be  the  aggressors  in  an  affray,  in  which  one  man  was 
killed  and  one  wouaded.  The  villages  were  described  as 
a  rather  refractory  set,  refusing  to  pay  rent  to  Mr.  McArthur 
or  to  sow  indigo.  Both  sides  were  punished  with  seven 
years  and  five  years'  imprisonment. 


This  was  a  case  of  plundering  wood  and  kidnapping  the 
complainant,  and  sending  him  off  to  another  district ;  Tripp 
was  fined. 


Dispute  aboutapurttt ;  whilst  it  was  tinder  the  investiga- 
tion of  ihe  court  Messrs.  Hills  tried  to  get  forcible  pos- 
session  ;  an  affray  took  place,  in  which  one  man  was  said 
;  to  have  been  killed,  but  the  magistrate  doubted  the  mur- 
der, and  merely  convicted  of  the  affray. 

Mr.  Bainbridge,  on  >:oing  to  dine  with  Mr.  M'Aithur, 
found  i:>  the  factory  godowns  thiee  men.  confined  because 
they  wuuld  not  cultivate  indigo ;  he  released  them,  and 
fined  M'Artlmr. 


(47.)  Mr.  Cockburn  wanted  the  ryots'  ploughs ;   the  ryot* 

Attack  on  some  of  the  villages  of  Gob-  refused  to  give  them ;  his  men  attacked  the  villagers, 

gachia  by  the  servants  of  Mr.  Cockburn,  killed  one,  wounded  two ;  plundered  houses  and  carried 

of  the  Challa  factory.  off  cattle  ;  ryots  were  not  under  advances. 


(48.) 

Mr.  Laidley,  Mr.  Wise's  manager,  con- 
fined his  naib,  Nobo  Coontar,  for  two 
months  m  a  godown. 

(49.) 


Mr.  Lance,  the  magistrate,  personally  released 
imprisoned  Laidley.    Sentence,  in  appeal, 
fine. 


,  and 
to  a 


Cast  iu  which  the  magistrate  of  Baruset  punished  ihe  servants  of  the  Hobra  factory  for  goin^ 
forcibly,  with  men  and  ploughs,  and  ploughing  up  1*25  becgahs  of  land  belonging  to  ryots,  destroying 
the  rice,  and  sowing  indigo  on  it. 


Appendix,  No.  22. 


App.No.as.       From  the  Honourable  A.  Eden,  Officiiiting  Collector  of  Cuttack,  to  the  President  of  the  Indigo 
  Commission,  Calcutta,  dated  the  16th  August  1860. 

Extract. 

When  fiivinii  my  evidence  before  your  Commission,  I  omitted  to  state  a  fact,  which  shows,  perhaps 
more  forcibly  than  anything  etse,  the  great  abhorrence  in  which  the  native  peasantry  hold  the  cultiva- 
tion of  indigo  ;  further  proofs  of  this  are,  perhaps,  unnecessary  after  the  voluminous  evidence  to  this 
effect  which  the  Commission  has  already  taken.  But,  at  the  same  time,  if  the  Commission  havo  no 
objection.  I  should  feel  obliged  by  their  permitting  the  following  statement  to  be  attached  as  an 
addendum  to  ray  evidence. 

2.  When  Baboo  Praunath  Chowdari,  if  Satkheera,  purchased  Pergunnah  Balinda  in  the  Baraset 
distiict,  the  ryuts  ngrccd  to  pay  him  a  cess  of  2  rupees  per  plough,  on  the  condition  t!iat  the  indigo 
factories  were  kept  closed  ;  this  cess  came,  in  the  aggregate,  to  5,000  rupees  per  annum,  and  has  been 
resulurlx  paid,  until  the  ryots  discovered  that  the  cultivation  of  indigo  was  optional,  and  they  then 
withheld  payment,  being  indifferent  as  t  i  the  factories  remaining  closed.  On  their  rt  fusing  payment, 
an  atteu-pt  was  made  to  collct't  the  tnx  by  fore,  ai  d  I  imprisoned  the  baboo's  servants;  the  record 
will  be  Lund  in  the  Baraset  couri.  I  havo  heard  that  the  baboo  has  now  sued  the  ryots  for  arreais 
of  payment.  On  this  point,  however,  the  collector  of  Baraset  will  be  able  to  furnish  full  information. 
If  a  few  ryots  will  pay  5,000  nij  ees  merely  for  the  sake  of  escaping  the  liability  of  having  to  di  al  in 
raw  produce  witli  the  manufacturers  of  indigo  dye,  the  Commission  will  be  able,  at  once,  to  understand 
tht;  absurdity  of  the  statement  that  the  unprofitable  nature  of  the  crop  is  covered  by  "  collateral 
advantages,"  *uch  as  medicine  and  schools;  advantages,  moreover,  which  are  furnished  by  Govern- 
ment to  every  district,  without  the  condition  of  having  to  grow  an  unpopular  crop. 
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Estimate  of  relative  Cost  and  Return  of  Indiuo  «nd  Tobacco,  filed  by  lhe 

Honourable  Ashley  Eden. 


A  pp.  No.  39. 


Cost  of  growing  Indigo  on  Tobacco  Land : 


Its.  a.  p. 
3    -  - 

Eight  months*   ploughing,  at  two 
ploughs  per  week  ... 

8    -  - 

1    -  - 

-  10  - 

Total   -   •   -  R*. 

13    6  - 

Proceeds,  20  bandies  at  6  per  rupee 

4    -  - 

Loss  to  ryot  on  indigo       •  Rs. 

9    6  - 

Cost  of  growinq;  Tobacco  on  the  same  Lands,  ns  per 
Major  Smyth's  Report : 


Ploughing  - 
Seedlings  - 

Planting  (6  coolies)  ... 
Weeding,  breaking  off   tops  and 

suckers  (<U  coolies)  ... 
Collecting  leaves,  drying  and  tying 

into  bundles  .... 
Manure        -      -       -       -  - 
Rent    ...  - 
Packing,  at  5  annas  per  maund 


Rs.  a.  j>. 

8  -  - 

1  -  - 

-  9  - 

0  -  - 

-  15  - 

1  -  - 

3  -  - 


Total  -    .  - 

Rs. 

23  - 

To  which  I  would  add  watering 

1  -  - 

Total   -   -  - 

m. 

24    -  - 

Proceeds,  7  maund*  at  5  rupees 

35    -  - 

Deduct  - 

24    -  - 

Rs. 

11    -  - 

The  profit  which  the  ryot  would  have  obtained  from  the  free  use  of  his  tobacco  land  added  to  the 
direct  loss  on  indigo,  gives  a  loss  of  Rs.  20.  6.  But  in  1858,  tobacco  was  selling  at  18  rupees 
per  maund  ;  this  would  give  the  ivot  a  profit  on  his  tobucco  crop  of  Rs.  101.  14. 

My  estimate  of  the  produce  of  a  beegah  of  tobacco  is  nenrly  half  of  Major  Smyth's,  who  put  it  ut 
13  maunds  per  beegah  instead  of  seven. 

The  comparative  produce  of  rice  and  indigo  I  give  as  follows  ;— 
Ihdioo: 


Rent 

Seed  . 

Ploughing 

Stamp  - 

Harrowing 

"Weeding 

Cutting  - 

Dusturi 


Rs. 


Tea  bundles,  at  5  per  rupees 

to  ryot      -      -      -  Rs. 


Rs.  a. 

1  - 

-  10 
1  - 

-  2 

-  2 

-  4 

-  8 

-  4 


3  14 

2  - 


1  14  - 


Rice: 


Rent  - 

Seed  - 

Ploughing 

Weeding 

Cutting 

Harrowing 


Ten  maunds  rice,  at  Rs.  1.  4. 
One  rupee  of  Btraw 


Deduct 


Rs.  a.  p. 

1    -  - 

-  13  - 
1    -  - 

-  9  - 

-  8  - 

-  4  - 


Rt. 

4 

1  - 

13 

8  - 

-  ■ 

1 

Rs. 

14 

8  - 

4 

1  - 

10 

7  - 

Appendix,  No.  23. 


Letter  from  Mr.  G.  R.  Clarke,  of  Khalbolia. 


W.  S.  Seton-Karr,  Esq.,  President  of  the 
Indigo  Commission. 

Sir, 

"Will  you  kindly  allow  me  to  place  upon  re- 
cord a  correction  of  a  portion  of  the  evidence  of 
"  Mr.  A.  T.  Maclean,  ex-joint  magistrate  of  Du- 
murhuda,"  wherein  he  states  that  myself  or  my 
assistant,  Mr.  Harvey,  prosecuted  two  ryote  of 
Hurryhurnagur  village,  who,  upon  investigation 
through  the  police,  turned  out  to  have  been  dead 
for  the  past  18  years. 


App.  No.  »3- 


This  is  a  mistake,  as  I  only  prosecuted  five 
ryots  in  that  village,  against  each  of  whom  I  ob- 
tained and  executed  decrees,  as  the  files  of  the 
Damurhuda  court  can  show.  By  filing  this  as 
supplement  to  my  evidence  you  will  obbge, 


Khalbolia,  24  July  1860. 


Yours,  &c. 

G.  R.  Clarke. 


72—1. 
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Appendix,  No.  24. 


To  IV.  S.  Seton-Karr,  Esq.,  President  of  the 
Indigo  Commission,  Kishnaghur. 

Sir,  Choukidanga,  12  July  1860. 

App.  No.  34.  I  was  eorry  to  observe,  a  short  time  ago,  a 
—  Btatemcnt  made  upon  oath  by  an  European  wit- 
ness, before  your  Commission,  to  the  effect  that 
Ameer  Mullick,  of  Khanpoor,  Pergunna  Halda, 
Zillah  Xuddea,  was  or  is  a  notorious  bad  charac- 
ter, and  that,  obtaining  my  sumwrt,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  practice  all  kinds  of  oppressions,  &c 
This  statement  is  incorrect.  I  knew  Ameer  Mul- 
lick in  1842-43-44,  when  I  was  managing  part- 
ner at  Katgarra,  and  again  in  1852-53-54-55  (in 
all  seven  years),  when  I  was  manager  for  the 
Bengal  Indigo  Company,  and  had  Ameer  Mullick 
been  the  character  described  by  Mr.  Lannour, 
I  must  have  known  the  fact.  I  most  solemnly 
declare  that  I  never  heard  any  ryot  or  other 
person  ascribe  bad  practices  to  Ameer  Mullick 
during  all  the  years  I  was  manager  of  the  Kat- 
garra concern.  I  believe  him  to  be  entirely 
innocent  of  all  the  charges  brought  against  him. 
I  hear  that  Ameer  Mullick  and  two  of  his  sons 


are  now  in  Kishnaghur,  and  are  to  be  heard  of  at 
the  house  of  Uinesn  Mookerjee,  Mr.  John  White's 
head  gmnaxtah,  who  know  Ajneer  Mullick  and  his 
antecedents  thoroughly  ;  I  hope,  therefore,  yotzr 
Commission  will  be  pleased  to  give  Ameer  Mul- 
lick an  opportunity  of  proving  that  he  is  not,  and 
never  was,  the  bad  subject  denounced  by  Mr. 
L  armour. 

I  remain,  &c. 

R.  P.  Sage, 

PS. — 25th  August.  Ameer  Mullick's  red- 
deuce  consisted  partly  of  pucka  and  partly  of 
cute  ha  dwellings.  It  was  in  one  of  the  pucka  com- 
partments that  Ameer  Mullick,  his  brother  Kaa- 
jee  Mullick,  and  two  others,  were  baptised  in  my 
presence  by  the  Rev.  John  Joseph  Toy.  I  ap- 
peared before  the  Commission  on  the  4*th  instant 
to  swear  to  the  truth  of  all  I  have  herein  stated, 
but  indispensable  business  prevented  my  waiting 
till  the  taking  of  Mr.  C.  Chapman's  evidence 
should  be  finished. 

R.  P.  Sage. 


Appendix,  No.  25. 


App.No.«5- 


To  A.  R.  Young,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Bengal. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour,  by  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  British  Indian  Association,  to  re- 
quest the  favour  of  your  laving  before  his  Honor 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Bengal  the  following 
remarks,  which  the  Committee  consider  it  their 
duty  to  submit  in  connexion  with  the  appoint- 
ments noted  in  the  margin.* 

The  Committee  presume  that  the  gentlemen 
named  arc  to  have  no  remuneration  for  the  per- 
formance of  their  magisterial  duties,  but  arc  to 
be  permitted  to  carry  on  business  for  their  own 
profit  in  the  localties  where  they  are  to  exercise 
those  functions. 

The  Committee  deem  it  superfluous  to  state 
that,  personally,  to  the  gentlemen  invested  with 
the  important  powers  described  they  have  no  ob- 
jection whatever  to  make,  but  that  the  appoint- 
ments involve  some  most  important  principles, 
which  circumstance  alone  elicits  this  representa- 
tion from  them. 

The  Committee  beg,  in  the  first  place,  to  re- 
mark that  the  question  as  to  the  propriety  of 
investing  Mofussil  residents  of  any  elass  with 
the  powers  of  magistrate's  is  not  a  new  one. 

It  has  been  discussed  for  many  years,  and  was 
most  elaborately  considered  a  few  months  ago, 
when  very  extensive  inquiries  were  instituted  to 
ascertain  the  views  of  the  community  ujxm  the 
subject.  If  previous  discussions  left  the  question 
doubtful,  the  last  inquiry  placed  the  fact  beyond 
controversy,  that  the  vast  majority  of  intelligent 
people  in  thc  Mofussil  were  averse' to  the  measure 


of  investing  indigo  planters  and  their  assistants 
with  the  authority  and  powers  of  magistrate,  and 
U|*»n  grounds  which  it  was  impossible  wholly  to 
invalidate. 

The  Committee  do  not  pretend  to  deny  that 
the  country  magistracy  needs  to  be  strengthened 
in  point  of  numbers.  This  has  long  been  the 
case,  as  well  when  the  discussions  referred  to 
above  were  carried  on  as  now.  But  they  fail  to 
perceive  that  any  new  circumstances  have  arises 
or  conditions  supervened  which  at  once  alter  the 
nature  of  this  question  or  its  bearings.  The 
Committee  beg  to  refer  to  the  published  senti- 
ments of  his  Honor  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
upon  this  very  question,  not  in  a  spirit  of  cavil, 
but  with  a  view  to  state  that  they  are  aware  of 
no  new  circumstances  which  could  alter  the  tenor 
or  force  of  those  sentiments. 

In  the  administration  of  British  India,  no  prin- 
ciple has  been  enforced  with  greater  care,  or 
been  productive  of  better  results,  than  that  no 
public  servant,  whatever  be  the  nature  of  his 
functions,  should  carry  on  business  for  profit 
while  holding  office.  In  the  case  of  officers  hold- 
ing judicial  authority,  it  has  been  declared  that, 
coming  under  any  sort  of  pecuniary  engagements 
with  persons  within  their  jurisdiction,  shall  inca- 
pacitate them  for  office.  These  stringent  pro- 
visions have  been  enforced  by  Government  with 
the  utmost  rigour,  and  the  consequence  has  been 
that  the  portion  of  the  public  service  under  the 
immediate  supervision  of  the  Government,  what- 
ever may  be  it«  other  faults,  is  distinguished  for 
purity  of  character. 

The  Committee  of  the  British  Indian  Associa- 
tion 


•  The  1st  August 
covenanted  assistant 
of  1824,  in  the  district 

I.  Burrell,  in  Nuddeaj  Messrs.  H.  Dorerell,  O.  M.  Jackson,  and  J.  Watson  &  Co.,  in  Moorsbedabad. 
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tion  take  leave  to  doubt  whether  this  principle 
can  be  infringed  in  any  case  without  hazarding 
great  and  valuable  interests.  It  is  not  fair  to 
the  people  (the  Committee  respectfully  submit) 
$o  place  them  under  the  magisterial  authority  of 
persoua  who  have  more  than  ordiuary  tempta- 
tions to  abuse  that  authority  ;  it  is  not  fair  to 
those  who  are  thereby  placed  under  such  temp- 
tation ;  it  is  not  fair  to  the  Government  itself,  the 
character  of  which  is  estimated  by  the  conduct  of 
its  agents. 

The  Committee,  moreover,  doubt  the  legality 
of  the  measure  now  adopted.  Thev  cannot  bring 
themselves  to  believe  that  the  Executive  has 
authority  to  found  such  an  institution  as  an  un- 
paid magistracy  without  the  previous  sanction  of 
the  Legislature.  The  law  (in  terms)  prohibits 
public  servants  in  civil  employment  from  en- 
gaging in  trade,  agriculture,  and  other  pursuits, 
tor  the  sake  of  profit  The  measure  under  con- 
sideration as  effectually  militates  against  this  law 
as  if  it  modified  in  so  many  words  the  relative 
statute.  There  appears,  too,  to  the  Committee, 
a  technical  objection  to  these  appointments. 
The  Committee  are  aware  of  but  three  classes  of 
persons  who  can  be  appointed  to  magisterial 
offices  in  the  Regulation  Provinces,  viz.,  persons 
under  covenant  to  the  East  India  Company ; 
Tincovcnantcd  judicial  officers,  cx-otficio,  or  by 
nomination  ;  and  persons  nominated  under  Act 
XV.  of  1843.  The  gentlemen  appointed  Assis- 
tant Magistrates  in  Nuddca  and  Moorshcda- 
bad  belong  to  neither  of  these  classes. 

The  Committee  further  beg  to  state  that  in 
canvassing  the  merits  of  this  measure,  they  have 
found  it  imjxissible  to  avoid  remarking  the  invi- 
diousness  of  confining  the  appointments  to  one 
particular  section  of  the  community,  a  section 


separated  by  many  circumstances  from  the  body  App.  No.  15. 
of  the  population;  and  injustice  to  the  character  — — 
which  the  association  assumes  to  itself  as  repre- 
senting the  opinions  and  sentiments  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  natives  of  the  country,  the  Com- 
mittee cannot  but  express  their  regret  that  the 
measure  (since  it  has  been  adopted)  was  not  less 
partial  and  exclusive  than  it  is. 

Not  that  the  Committee  would  hereby  be  un- 
derstood that  they  consider  it  expedient  at  the 
present  time  to  invest  persons  of  any  class  of  the 
community  with  the  office  of  honorary  magis- 
trate ;  they  urge  the  objection  contained  in  the 
foregoing  paragraph  as  one  which,  in  their 
opinion,  enhances  the  force  of  the  other  objec- 
tions enumerated  against  the  measure. 

The  Committee  of  the  British  Indian  Associa- 
tion submit  these  remarks  for  the  consideration 
of  his  Honor  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  in  the 
hope  that  his  Honor  will  see  fit,  if  he  should 
decide  upon  maintaining  the  appointments  al- 
ready made,  to  direct  the  introduction  of  a 
Bill  into  the  Legislative  Council  for  enabling 
the  local  governments  to  vest  persons  of  property 
and  station  in  the  Mofussil  with  the  powers,  but 
without  the  emolument  of  magistrates,  and 
making  provision  for  their  removal  in  cases  of 
misconduct.  Such  a  course  would  bring  the 
merits  of  the  measure  into  fair  discussion,  and 
procure  to  a  long  disputed  question  a  satisfactory 
settlement. 

I  have,  &e. 
(signed)       Jssur  C/itinder  Singh, 

Honorary  Secretary. 

British  Indian  Association  Rooms, 
No.  3,  Cossitollah, 
29  August  1857. 


Appendix,  No.  26. 


From  the  Officiating  Under  Secretary  to  the 
Government  of  the  North  Western  Provinces, 
to  the  President  of  the  Indigo  Commission 
Calcutta,  (No.  1019),  dated  N  ynee  Tal,  15 
August  1860. 

(Revenue.) 

Sir, 

I  am  directed  by  the  Honourable  the  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  to  forward  the  accompanying 
copy  of  a  letter  No.  60,  dated  the  30th  ultimo, 
from  the  Commissioner  of  Allahabad,  with  its 
enclosures,  relative  to  indigo  planting  in  this 
province,  and  to  intimate  that  further  informa- 
tion which  is  expected  from  the  districts  of  the 
Agra,  Mccrut,  and  Benares  divisions  will  be 
shortly  forwarded. 

I  have,  &c. 
(signed)       J.  D.  Sand  ford, 
Offg.  Under  Secy,  to  the  Govt,  of  the 
N.  W.  Province*. 
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From  the  Officiating  Commissioner,  4th  Division,  App.  No.  96. 

Allahabad,  to  the  Officiating  Under  Secretary   

to  the  Government,  North  Western  Provinces, 
(No.  60),  dated  Allahabad,  30  July  1860. 

(Revenue.) 

Sir, 

In  reply  to  your  letter  No.  811  a  of  1860,  of 
14th  instant,  I  have  the  honour  to  forward 
the  reports  from  the  several  collectors  of  this 
division  on  the  subject  of  indigo  planting,  and 
the  system  pursued  at  the  different  factories. 
There  appear  to  be  only  two  factories  iu  Alla- 
habad, one  in  Cawnpore,  and  none  in  Futtch- 
porc  or  Banda. 

2.  A  favourable  opinion  is  held  by  both 
Messrs.  Court  and  Lance,  of  the  relations  be- 
tween our  up-country  planters  and  their;  culti- 
vators ;  and  from  my  experience,  especially  in  the 
district  of  Budaon,  where  I  was  for  some  years, 
I  can  also  bear  testimony  to  the  high  estimation 
in  which  the  Messrs.  Donalds  were  held  by 
their  native  neighbours  in  general,  as  well  as  by 
the  cultivators  of  indigo  in  particular. 

I  have,  &c. 
(signed^       A.  Cocks, 

Officiating  Commissioner. 

Allaliabad,  Commissioner's  Office, 
30  July  1860. 
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App.  No.  «6.  -prom  the  Collector  of  Allahabad  to  the  Offi- 

  dating  Commissioner  of  Allahabad  Division, 

dated  19  July  I860. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  docket,  No.  58,  dated  18th  instant,  with 
its  enclosures. 

2.  I  have  not  seen  Mr.  Saunders'  evidence,  but 
in  the  Allahabad  District,  and  in  other  districts 
where  I  have  had  experience,  the  following 
system,  1  believe,  prevails  between  indigo  factors 
and  cultivators  of  lands  for  the  supply  of  indigo 
plants. 

1st.  The  cultivator  grows  it  without  advances, 
and  brings  his  produce  to  the  factory,  where  it  is 
weighed  and  paid  for.  This  is,  however,  not 
common,  but  only  pursued  where  the  cultivator  is 
in  such  circumstances  as  to  be  able  to  grow  the 
plant  without  assistance  from  the  factor.  This  was 
the  case  in  some  villages  in  Budaon. 

2d.  The  factor  enters  into  an  agreement  with 
the  cultivator  for  the  sunply  of  a  certain  quantity 
of  plant.  The  latter  takes  an  advance,  and  gives 
a  document,  pledging  himself  to  grow  and  deliver 
the  stipulated  quantity  of  plant,  or  be  liable  for 
three  times  the  value  of  the  deficiency. 

3d.  Where  the  factor  is  also  zemindar  and  pro- 
prietor of  the  land,  he  advances  seed  to  tenants, 
realizes  his  rent  and  seed  advance  from  the  pro- 
duce, and  pays  for  the  value  of  surplus  plant 
delivered. 

3.  1  have  never  known  any  case  of  violent 
affray  consequent  on  these  transactions,  and  I 
believe  the  cultivation  is  sufficiently  popular  with 
the  people  to  enable  the  factor  to  procure  the 
quantity  of  plant  he  requires.  I  am  certain  that 
tnis  is  the  case  where  the  factor  is  strict  and 
honest  in  his  dealings,  and  gives  allowance  for 
failure  through  calamity  of  season  or  other  cause 
not  involving  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  culti- 
vator. 

I  have,  &c. 
(signed)       Si.  H.  Court, 

Collector. 


From  the  Officiating  Collector  of  Futtehnore  to 
the  Officiating  Commissioner  of  the  4th  Divi- 
sion, Allahabad,  No.  238,  dated  19  July  1860. 

Sir, 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Secretary  Sandford's  letter, 
No.  811a,  dated  14th  July,  forwarded  to  me  for 
report,  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you,  that 
indigo  is  not  cultivated  in  this  district  by  either 
Europeans  or  natives. 

I  have,  Sec. 
(signed)       J.  W.  Power, 

Officiating  Collector. 


From  the  Collector  of  Banda  to  the  Officiating 
Commissioner,  4th  Division,  Allahabad,  No. 
1216,  dated  Banda,  21  July  1860. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  circular  docket,  No.  58,  dated  the  18th 
instant,  and  in  reply  to  say  that  indigo  cultivation 
in  this  district  is  on  so  small  a  scale,  even  if  it  may 
be  said  to  exist  at  all,  that  I  am  unable  to  give 
any  information  on  the  points  specified  by  the 


Indigo  Commission ;  I  am  not  aware  whether 
this  arises  from  the  soil  not  being  suited  to  th« 
nature  of  the  plant,  or  from  the  depth  of  water  in 
wells  precluding  all  surface  irrigation.  The  latter 
I  should  say  was  the  principal  obstacle  to  the 
successful  cultivation  of  indigo. 

I  have,  &c. 
(signed)       II.  W.  Dtuhwood, 
Collector. 


From  the  Magistrate  of  Cawnpore  to  the  Offi- 
ciating Commissioner,  4th  Division,  Allahabad, 
No.  346,  dated  22  July  1860. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  furnish  the  reiiort  called 
for  in  your  circular,  No.  58,  of  18th  instant 

2.  Most  of  the  indigo  factories  in  this  district 
are  held  by  the  Messrs.  Maxwells.  They  do  not 
manufacture  direct  from  the  plant  as  in  Bengal, 
but  purchase  a  native  manufactured  article  called 
"  goad,"  which  they  re-manufacture  according  to 
the  usual  method. 

3.  They  have  three  modes  of  obtaining  thia 
raw  manufacture. 

1st.  By  a  system  of  contracts,  called  "  BuJnL" 
2d.  By  purchasing  in  the  open  market,  called 

"  Khush  Khurid." 

3d.  From  their  own  ryot*,  called  "  Zemin- 

dary." 

4.  The  Budni  contracts  arc  made  with  any 
one  applying  for  them.  He  usually  contracts  for 
a  certain  quantity  of"  g&ud  "  at  a  fixed  rate,  for 
which  payment  is  made  in  advance.  If  the  bud- 
nidar  delivers  a  larger  amount  than  he  has  con- 
tracted for,  he  receives  for  the  surplus  the  market 
or  "  Khush  Khurid  "  price.  If  he  delivers  less, 
he  is  charged  for  the  deficiency  at  the  same  rate. 
Unlike  the  system  in  Bengal,  a  budnidar,  from 
having  once  received  advances  is  not  obliged  to 
sow  indigo  from  year  to  year,  but  his  accounu 
are  made  up  and  settled  at  the  time  of  delivery. 
For  the  ensuing  year  it  is  quite  optional  for  him 
to  take  advances  or  not,  or  even  to  take  advances 
from  another  manufacture.  If  he  docs  not  pay 
the  sum  charged  for  the  deficiency,  he  is  liable  to 
be  sued  in  the  Civil  Court,  but  so  thoroughly 
bona  fide  arc  the  engagements,  that  I  am  assured 
it  is  but  seldom  necessary  to  resort  to  this 
measure. 

5.  The  "  Khush  Khurid  "  method  explains 
itself.  There  the  ryots,  either  connected  with  the 
factory  zemindaree  or  not,  grow  indigo  for  their 
own  profit  as  they  would  any  other  crop,  manu- 
facture it  into  "  gaad,"  and  take  it  to  any  factory 
they  prefer,  and  sell  it  in  the  bazaar,  where  it  is 
purchased  by  the  factor's  agents. 

6.  The  zeinindary  method  of  course  only 
applies  to  those  who  possess  land  independent  of 
their  factories.  Those  ryots  that  agree  to  grow 
indigo  receive  a  remission  of  rent,  usually  one- 
fourth,  which  is  carried  to  their  debit  as  an 
indigo  advance.  They,  like  the  others,  manufac- 
ture the  plant  into  "  gaud,"  and  bring  it  to  the 
factory  of  their  zemindary  ;  a  contract  rate  is 
fixed  each  year,  and  their  accounts  are  made  up 
annually,  and  they  can  at  any  time  decline  the 
remission,  and  refuse  to  cultivate. 

7.  In  no  instance  does  the  manufacturer 
supply  seed.  Four  seers  of  seed  usually  go  to 
one  beegah,  which  yields  from  15  to  30  maunds 
of  plant,  and  from  15  to  20  seers  of  "gaud."  One 
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beegah  will  yield  besides  about  one  maund  of 
seed,  and  the  zemindary  ryots  contract  to  supply 
it  at  eight  annas  below  the  bazaar  rate.  The  rent 
of  the  zemindary  beegah  is  two  rupees;  seed  varies 
in  price  from  three  to  nine  rupees  per  maund  ; 
ana  "  gaud  "  from  1850  to  1851  averages  as  below 
per  maund,  according  to  the  Messrs.  Maxwell's 
books : — 


Khtuh 
Kburid. 

1850-51 

6  15 

6 

8    7  4 

7    1  4 

1851-52 

6  7 

9 

8  12  7 

6  10  10 

1852-53       -  - 

6  8 

5 

8  13  10 

C    7  9 

1853-54       -  - 

6  8 

10-3 

6    5  6 

1854-45       -  - 

6  9 

8 

6    -  - 

6    8  6 

12    -  - 

• 

In  cutting  plant  for  manufacture  pome  always 
is  left  for  seed.  In  these  provinces  it  is  peren- 
nial, and  will  occasionally  last  to  the  third  year. 
It  is  then  inclined  to  run  to  wood. 

8.  This  system,  which  is  in  practice  also  in 
the  Futtchgurh  and  Mynpoorcc  Districts  in  com- 
mon with  the  manufacture  from  the  plant,  gives 
no  trouble  either  to  the  civil  revenue  or  criminal 
authorities  from  the  voluntary  nature  of  the  bar- 
gains ;  the  most  convincing  proof  that  the  trade  is 
healthy  and  unfettered  is,  that  natives  of  the 
Baniah  caste  in  this  district  adopt  this  system  of 
manufacture  without  possessing  a  beegah  of  land 
to  give  them  local  influence. 

I  have,  &c. 
(signed)        G.  E.  Lance, 

Collector  and  Magistrate. 

Cawnpore,  Collector's  Office, 
22  July  1860. 


From  the  Commissioner,  5th  Division,  to  G. 
Couptr,  Esq.,  c.b.,  Secretary  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  North  Western  Provinces  (No.  18), 
Allahabad. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  Mr.  Sandford's  letter  (No.  811a),  under  date 
the  14th  ultimo,  with  enclosure  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Calcutta  Indigo  Commission,  calling 
for  reports  from  the  collectors  of  districts  on  the 
two  points  mooted  in  Mr.  Seton-Karr's  commu- 
nication, and  on  the  system  generally  pursued  at 
the  indigo  factories  of  the  division. 

2.  In  reply,  I  beg  to  submit  an  abstract  of  the 
reports  furnished  me  by  my  district  officers,  and 
to  offer  the  following  remarks  on  the  subject : — 

3.  The  planters  oi  this  division  are,  almost  with- 
out an  exception,  an  unoppressive,  honest,  and 
hard-working  set  of  men,  who  form  a  great  con- 
trast to  the  same  class  of  persons  in  Bengal.  The 
reasons  for  this  arc  twofold.  First,  that  in  lien- 
gal  the  districts  arc  bo  large,  and  the  executive 
so  weak,  that  the  planters,  though  commencing 
by  mere  self-defence,  have  gradually  been  drawn 
on  to  take  up  the  position  of  public  oppressors. 
Secondly,  that  the  character  of  the  ryot  of  Bengal 
is  far  below  that  of  the  peasant  of  these  provinces. 
In  Bengal,  the  ryot  scarcely  ever  thinks  of  com- 
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plaining  against  his  landlord  or  superior,  while  App.  No.a6. 
in  Benares  the  certainty  of  immediate  redress,  — 
and  the  independence  of  the  peasantry,  induce 
them  at  once  to  lay  a  complaint  in  court,  should 
they  deem  themselves  aggrieved. 

4.  The  iudigo  planter  of  this  division  leases 
the  land  that  he  requires,  with  the  full  consent 
of  the  lessor,  and  takes  all  the  risk  of  the  crop  on 
himself.  lie  has  the  ploughing,  sowing,  and 
weeding  of  his  fields  done  by  contract,  and  super- 
intended by  overseers,  called  zillahdars,  who  are 
inhabitants  of  the  villages  included  in  the  tract 
of  country  which  is  supposed  to  be  attached  to 
his  factor}'.  Each  zillahtlar  superintends  the 
cultivation  which  progresses  within  his  circle  of 
three  or  four  villages. 

5.  The  planters  are  almost  invariably  a  bless- 
ing to  the  surrounding  countiy.  If  a  landed 
proprietor  is  pressed  for  money,  he  gets  a  loan 
from  the  planter,  and  in  return  gives  Turn  a  good 
deal  of  land  to  cultivate  indigo  upon.  If  a  poor 
tenant  is  being  squeezed  by  an  oppressive  land- 
lord, and  is  in  danger  of  forfeiting  his  tenant 
right,  he  takes  an  advance  from  the  planter  to 
free  himself  from  his  difficulties,  and  gives  him 
half  his  fields  to  sow  indigo  in. 

6.  I  have  known  this  division  for  1 1  years,  and 
have  never  heard  of  any  oppression  on  the  part 
of  the  planters,  whom  I  have,  on  the  contrary, 
always  found  to  be  firm  supporters  of  the  law, 
and  ever  ready  to  assist  in  looking  after  the  peace 
of  the  district,  and  in  caring  for  the  roads  and 
public  thoroughfares  in  their  neighbourhoods. 

7.  There  is  but  one  ]>ortion  of  the  indigo  sys- 
tem, as  followed  in  this  division,  which  I  have  to 
condemn,  and  it  is  that  of  the  lessor's  signature 
to  the  shattas  being  almost  invariably  attached 
to  a  piece  of  plain  stamped  paper,  which  is  left 
to  be  filled  up  at  their  leisure  by  the  factory 
amla.  The  leisure  is  of  course  never  found,  and 
the  document  remains  blank,  and  liable  to  be 
filled  in  with  any  thing  but  what  was  intended 
by  the  lessor.  I  must,  however,  confess  that  I 
have  never  yet  heard  of  any  dishonourable  advan- 
tage being  taken  by  the  planters  of  this  careless- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  lessors. 

I  have,  Sec. 
(signed)       F.  Gubbint, 
Benares,  Commissioner. 
14  August  1860. 


Abstract  of  the  Reports  furnished  by  the  Col- 
lectors of  the  Benares  Division,  on  the  system 
of  Indigo  Cultivation  that  holds  good  in  their 
respective  Zillahs. 

Azimgubh. 

The  Collector  states,  with  reference  to  Mr. 
Seton-Karr's  3d  para.,  that  zemindars  and  ryots 
are  perfectly  ready  to  give  their  lands  for  the 
cultivation  of  indigo,  which  is  not  unpopular ; 
that  there  have  been  no  violent  affrays  or  trou- 
blesome litigation  within  the  last  ten  yeare ;  that 
the  systems  of  cultivation  pursued  in  his  district 
are  as  follows : — 

Cash  advances  of  two  sorts  are  made  by  the 
planters,  either  to  the  cultivators  of  land  or  to> 
the  landholders  themselves.  Under  one  system* 
the  cultivator  binds  himself  to  deliver  so  many 
roaunds  of  plant  at  a  specified  rate  to  the  factory, 
while,  under  the  other  system,  he  or  the  zemindar 
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App.  No.  «6.  bind  themselves  to  make  over  certain  lands  to  the 
-  '  factory  at  certain  rates :  that  in  the  latter  case 
the  factory  cultivates  the  land  with  its  own  ser- 
vant* and  hired  labourers:  that  both  zemindars 
and  ryot*  know  that  they  can  get  money  from 
Europeans  on  cheaper  terms  than  from  natives, 
and  that  on  being  pressed  for  money  on  account 
of  the  Government  iumma  which  they  have  to 
pay,  or  on  account  of  the  expenses  to  be  incurred 
in  a  marriage,  they  come  to  the  planter  and  take 
the  advances  above  alluded  to:  but  that  when 
the  time  comes  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  contract 
between  the  parties,  the  native  often  attempt*  to 
evade  it,  nnd  foist*  off  bad  land  upon  the  planter, 
or  it  then  appears  that  advances  had  been  taken 
upon  lands  to  which  the  lessor  had  no  right :  that 
the  system  of  purchasing  plant  from  the  culti- 
vators on  advances  made  them,  is  found  to  be  a 
losing  one,  and  is  therefore  now  but  little  resorted 
to,  but  that  were  the  ryots  honest  and  laborious, 
he  would  make  cent,  per  cent-  profit  at  the  rates 
current  in  the  district :  that  the  superintendence 
of  the  lands  cultivated  by  a  factory  is  entrusted 
to  a  class  of  men  called  sillahdars,  who,  each  of 
them,  looks  after  a  circle,  the  centre  of  which  is 
his  own  village,  and  that  20  or  30  zilladars  may 
be  employed  in  each  factory  :  that  these  zilladars 
are  great  rascals ;  that  they  do  not  have  the  lande 
half  enough  ploughed  or  sufficiently  watered,  thus 
doing  the  planter  much  mischief;  that  they  extort 
money  from  the  planter,  and  if  their  demands  for 
advances  are  not  responded  to  stop  all  the  works  ; 
that  many  planters  are  ruined  by  these  means: 
that  the  planter  is  likewise  the  victim  of  rascality 
on  the  part  of  the  cart-men  and  buffalo-men  who 
carry  in  his  plant:  that  the  remedy  tor  all  the 
evils  thus  borne  by  the  planter  would  be,  to  vest 
magistrates  with  powers  of  summary  jurisdiction 
forbreach  of  contracts,  as  was  the  case  in  Lord 
William  Bcntinck's  time,  and  to  allow  him  tocom- 
pel  daily  labourers,  cart-men,  and  buffalo-men  to 
A  fair  day's  work  for  a  fair  day's  wages. 

JiANrooa. 

The  Collector  reports  that  all  the  planters  in- 
form him  that  as  long  as  zemindars  and  assamis 
can  obtain  advances  from  them  on  easy  terms,  so 
long  the  cultivation  of  indigo  will  be  popular; 
that  the  Teliseeldars  report  that  the  zemindars 
and  assamis  onlv  give  up  their  lands  to  factories 
when  hard  pressed  for  payment  of  revenue,  and 
that  they  even  then  do  so  greedily ;  that  the 
cultivation  of  indigo  is  attended  with  neither 
difficulties  nor  disturbances ;  that  it  is  neither 
popular  nor  unpopular ;  that  litigation  of  course 
goes  ou  in  the  courts,  but  that  even  this  would 
cease  were  a  bye-law  enacted  for  the  Juanpoor 
District,  forbidding  new  factories  being  esta- 
blished at  a  leas  distance  than  eight  or  ten  miles 
from  the  old  ones.  Submits  statements  from 
Messrs.  Mathews  &  Saunders,  explaining  the 
ayatem  followed  by  them  in  cultivating  indigo. 

MlRZAFOOR. 

The  Collector  states  that  the  indigo  planters  of 
his  district  take  lands  on  fresh  lease  every  year 
from  the  zemindars  or  tenant*,  the  said  lease 
being  always  on  stamp  paper  and  usually  written; 
that  the  whole  cultivation,  from  first  to  last,  is 
I  on  by  factory  servants,  and  that  the  zeniin- 
or  tenants  take  no  part  in  it ;  that  the  cul- 


tivation is  by  no  means  unpopular,  and  that  cases 
of  litigation  are  rare;  that  he  lias  never  known 
of  a  complaint  being  made  against  a  planter  for 
oppression ;  the  factories  put  each  of  them  into 
circulation,  free  of  interest,  sums  of  about  70,000 
rupees  per  annum,  exclusive  of  pay  of  establish- 
ment, and  that  both  landlords  and  tenants  find 
the  lease  of  a  portion  of  their  lands  a  convenient 
mode  of  realising  ready  money  when  required. 
That  the  leases  run  for  14  months,  during  which 
(viz.,  from  .Teth  to  Koar)  the  lessor  would  only 
have  been  able  to  raise  one  ruhbi  crop,  and  that 
were  the  money  borrowed  elsewhere,  36  per 
cent,  interest  would  have  to  l>e  paid,  and  the 
mortgaged  land  would  be  recovered  with  great 
difficulty. 

Benares. 

The  Collector  states  that  the  planters  of  his 
district  do  not  cultivate  through  the  owners  of 
fields  but  with  their  own  factory  servants  and 
ploughs,  taking  all  the  risk  of  the  crop  on  them- 
selves, thus  encouraging  the  assamis,  when  pressed 
for  money,  to  lease  their  lands  to  them  ;  that  the 
system  in  vogue  is  so  manifestly  beneficial  to  the 
natives  that  it  could  not  possibly  lead  to  the 
results  now  unfortunately  existing  in  Bengal. 
The  planter  here  takes  the  place  of  the  village 
maitajttu,  but  without  charging  the  enormous  in- 
terest that  the  latter  would.  The  planters  are 
all  honourable  and  upright  men,  and  gain  the 
esteem  and  respect  of  the  surrounding  agricul- 
tural community ;  they  are  a  blessing  to  the  dis- 
trict, and  a  great  assismnec  to  the  magistrate. 
There  have  been  no  violent  affrays  or  distur- 
bances within  the  last  10  years  about  indigo 
cultivation,  and  the  criminal  suits  instituted  arc 
almost  invariably  connected  with  the  disputed 
possession  of  fields. 

Ghazepore, 

The  Collector  reports  that  there  have  been  no 
serious  affrays  or  excessive  litigation,  within  the  last 
10  years,  connected  with  the  cultivation  of  indigo. 
That  the  planter  takes  all  the  risk  of  the  season 
upon  himself;  leasing  the  land  from  the  zemindar 
or  ryot  for  one  year  as  an  under-tenant,  and  cul- 
tivating it  himself;  that  the  planter  advances 
two  or  three  rupees  per  becgah  when  the  shatta 
is  written  out,  charging  interest  at  the  rate  of 
12  per  cent.,  the  accounts  being  settled  when  the 
hist*  are  due,  and  that  it  is  the  want  of  money 
for  present  purposes  that  induces  the  lessors  to 
give  their  lauds;  that  the  best  lands  of  a  village 
arc  never  given  to  the  factory,  as  this  cultivation 
exhausts  them ;  that  disputes  are  caused  by  the 
want  of  precaution  in  planters  when  taking  their 
lands,  in  not  ascertaining  to  whom  they  really 
belong;  that  the  only  chance  for  a  planter  to 
succeed  is  for  him  to  make  himself  popular,  and 
that  all  the  old  planters  get  on  adinirahly  without 
having  any  disputes,  whereas  the  young  and  rash 
ones  are  alwavs  in  hot  water ;  that  the  increase 
in  the  price  of  grain  has  enhanced  the  rates  paid 
for  land,  to  which  the  planters  have  been  obliged 
to  succumb. 

(signed)      F.  Gubbins, 
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From  Alexander  Ron,  Esq.,  Officiating  Commis- 
sioner, Agra  Division,  to  G.  E.  W.  Vonper, 
Esq.,  c.  B.,  Secretary  to  Government,  North 
Western  Provinces,  Nvnee  Tal  (No.  94  of 
1860),  dated  Agra,  27  Aogust  1880. 

Sir, 

I  have  now  the  honour  to  submit  the  report 
on  the  cultivation  of  indigo  in  this  division  called 
for  in  your  letter,  No.  811  a.,  dated  14th  July. 

2.  Indigo  is  cultivated  more  or  less  in  all  the 
districts  of  this  division,  but  more  especially  in 
Furruekabad,  where  it  has  long  been  cultivated  on 
a  large  scale  by  Euroj>can  and  native  firms. 

3.  The  Collectors  of  this  division  are  unanimous 
in  the  expression  of  their  opinions  on  the  several 
points  relating  to  this  sjK>cies  of  cultivation,  em- 
braced in  Mr.  Seton-Karr's  letter  enclosed  in 
youre  under  acknowledgment. 

4.  First ;  the  cultivation  of  indigo  api)ear&  to 
be  highly  popular,  both  with  the  zemindars  and 
the  cultivators.  Second ;  affrays  arising  out  of 
the  cultivation  of  indigo  are  unknown  in  this 
division,  and  litigation  is  comparatively  rare. 
Third ;  the  system  of  cultivation  pursued  is  un- 
attended with  trouble  or  annoyance  either  to  the 
executive  or  judicial  authorities. 

5.  I  subjoin  a  brief  abstract  of  the  replies 
received  from  the  several  Collectors  of  this  divi- 
sion on  the  subject  of  indigo  cultivation. 

Etawah,  19  July  1860. 

6.  Mr.  Hume,  the  Collector  of  Etawah,  reports 
that  there  are  no  European  indigo  factories  in 
his  district,  and  that  iudigo  is  cultivated  to  a  very 
small  extent  by  the  zemindars.  The  cultivation 
is  unpopular  with  no  class,  and  has  not  at  any 
time  been  productive  of  violent  affrays,  or  been 
the  cause  of  trouble  to  the  executive  or  judicial 
authorities. 

7.  The  same  remarks  are  applicable,  Mr. 
Hume  says,  and  in  a  much  greater  degree,  to  the 
Ailygurh  district  in  which  he  served  during  the 
years  1852,53,  and  54.  This  result  Mr.  Hume 
attributes  to  the  fact  that  the  European  indigo 
planters  in  that  district  paid  well,  were  scrupu- 
lously honest  in  their  dealings,  and  treated  the 
people  well  and  kindly. 

Agra,  19  July  i860. 

8.  Mr.  Phillips,  the  Collector  of  Agra,  reports 
that,  with  the  exception  of  one  concern,  the  cul- 
tivation of  indigo  in  his  district  is  confined  to  the 
ordinary  zemindars.  He  states  that  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  indigo  plant  is  popular,  and  that  the 
system  pursued  has  never  been  productive  of 
affrays  or  trouble  to  the  judicial  or  executive 
authorities  of  his  district. 

Muttra,  24  July  1860. 

9.  Mr.  Best,  the  Collector  of  Muttra,  reports 
on  the  several  points  embraced  in  the  inquiry  as 
follows : — 

10.  First;  the  profits  realised  by  European 
planters  have  induced  zemindars  and  mahnjans 
to  follow  their  example,  but  as  a  rule,  the  former 
are  not  favourable  to  their  ryots  cultivating  in- 
digo on  account  of  Europeans.  Second  ;  never- 
theless, cultivators  sow  indigo  or  not,  as  they 
like.  The  want  of  summary  remedy  against  the 
cultivator  induces  European  planters  to  treat  the 
latter  with  consideration. 
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11.  Third;  the  accuracy  of  the  revenue  sur-  A  pp.  No.  •& 
vev  and  settlement  records,  and  the  strong  estab-  — — 
lisbmcnts  in  the  North  Western  Provinces'  Tuh- 

seel,  all  aid  the  district  authorities  in  exercising 
a  pressure  not  found  in  Bengal ;  which  prevents 
lawless  attempts  to  take  possession  of  land  by 
force.    Hence  affrays  are  almost  unknown. 

Etah,  14  August  1860. 

12.  The  Deputy  Collector  of  Etah,  Mr. 
Thornhill,  reports  as  follows,  on  the  cultivation 
of  indigo  in  his  district. 

13.  First ;  the  cultivation  of  indigo  is  deci- 
dedly popular,  and  the  cultivators  take  contracts 
with  eagerness.  Second ;  Mr.  Thornhill  is  un- 
aware of  a  single  instance  in  which  indigo  culti- 
vation has  led  to  affrays. 

14.  The  brief  description  given  by  Mr. 
Thornhill  of  the  system  pursued  by  European 
planters  in  cultivating  inuigo  is  identical  in  its 
main  features  with  that  given  by  the  Collector 
of  Furruckabad,  to  which  reference  will  be  made 
further  on.  It  need  not,  therefore,  be  detailed  in 
this  place. 

M  ynpoory,  15  August  1860. 

15.  Mr.  Chase,  Officiating  Collector  of  Myn- 
poory,  reports  much  to  the  same  effect  as  the 
other  Collectors  of  the  division.  He  states  that 
tho  cultivation  is  carried  on  in  his  district  to  % 
considerable  extent,  both  by  European  and 
native  planter*.  lie  represents  the  cultivation 
of  indigo  as  highly  popular,  both  with  the  zemin- 
dars and  ryots,  and  as  being  unattended,  cither 
with  breaches  of  the  pence,  or  with  tronble  and 
annoyance  cither  to  the  European  planters  them- 
selves, or  to  the  judicial  or  executive  authorities 
of  the  district. 

16.  This  Mr.  Chase  ascribes  in  great  measure 
to  the  value  set,  and  the  use  made  of  the  indigo 
advances  for  paying  the  rubbec  instalments  of 
the  revenue. 

Furrackabad,  18  August  1860. 

17.  Mr.  Lindsay,  the  Collector  of  Furrucka- 
bad, concurs  generally  with  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed by  the  other  Collectors  of  the  division, 
describing  the  cultivation  of  indigo  as  popular  in 
his  district,  and  unattended  with  affrays,  and 
comparatively  so  with  litigation. 

18.  Mr.  Lindsay  has  furnished  a  detailed  and 
interesting  description  of  the  system  pursued  in 
the  cultivation  of  indigo  in  this  jwxrt  01  the  North 
Western  Provinces,  which  I  think  it  better  to 
submit  in  original,  than  to  attempt  .to  make  an 
abstract  of.  Mr.  Lindsay's  enclosure,  No.  1, 
Letter  No.  498,  dated  18th  instant,  is  therefore 
submitted. 


I  have,  &c. 

A.  Rots, 
iciating  C 

Commissioner's  OflSce,  Agra  Division, 
27  August  1860. 
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Enclosure. 

No.  1.  From  Collector,  Furruckubad,  No.  498, 
dated  18  August,  reporting  on  Indigo  Cultiva- 
tion in  Lis  District. 


From  C.  R.  Lindsay,  Esq.,  Collector  of  Fur- 
ruckabad,  to  Alexander  Hots,  Esq.,  Commia- 
missioner,  Agra  Division.  (No.  498  of  I860). 
Furruckabad  Collectorate,  18  August  1860. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  your  cir- 
cular letter,  No.  56,  dated  18  July  last,  forward- 
ing Government  Letter,  No.  811a,  dated  14th 
instant,  calling  for  a  rej-ort  on  the  indigo  culti- 
vation of  the  North  Western  Provinces. 

2.  Indigo  is  cultivated  to  a  great  extent  in  this 
district.  It  is  exported  in  large  quantities  to 
Calcutta,  both  the  seed  and  the  dye,  and  to  the 
Punjab,  Kajpootana,  and  Central  India ;  to  the 
latter  places  the  partly  manufactured  dye  called 
gaud,  is  sent  in  immense  quantities,  whilst  to 
Calcutta  the  manufacturers  only  send  the  finest 
dye  and  seed. 

3.  The  price  generally  realised  for  "  gaud"  fit 
for  exportation,  at  this  station  is  about  87  rupees 
per  maund ;  and  for  the  fully  manufactured 
indigo,  125  rupees  per  maund.  The  expenses 
may  be  reckoned  to  date  of  sale  at  60  rupees  and 
80  rupees  per  maund  respectively. 

4.  There  are  probably  50  different  concerns  in 
this  district,  numbering,  perhaps,  150  factories. 
Each  factory  is  generally  connected  with  25  or 
30  villages  and  hamlets,  and  on  an  average  turns 
out  60  maunds  of  manufactured  indigo,  that  is 
indigo  dye ;  the  highest  out-turn  may  be  70,  the 
lowest  50  maunds  per  factory. 

5.  From  300  maunds  of  the  "  plant"  one  maund 
of  indigo  dye  iB  extracted,  consequently  there  is 
on  an  average  about  18,000  kucha  beegahs  (a 
Jtucha  becgan  is  equal  to  about  one  fifth  of  an 
acre)  of  land  under  indigo  cultivation  connected 
with  each  factory.  In  some  villages  as  much  as 
4,000  beegahs  of  land  arc  under  indigo  cultiva- 
tion, in  others  again  the  quantity  does  not 
«xceed  a  few  beegahs. 

6.  The  system  in  force  for  the  cultivation  of 
indigo  in  this  district  is  as  follows  : — 

In  the  month  of  January,  advances  are  made 
by  purchasers  of  the  plant,  seed,  or  gaud  to  the 
zemindars  and  to  the  ryot*,  but  more  generally 
to  the  former  for  security  sake. 

The  advance  is  made  with  reference  to  the 
position  or  generally  known  character  of  the 
zemindar  and  ryot. 

The  intending  purchaser  ascertains  the  extent 
and  quality  of  the  land  to  be  sown  with  indigo, 
And  the  number  of  {doughs  the  contractor  em- 
ploys; having  satisfied  himself  on  this  head,  he  cal- 
culates that  with  one  pair  of  bullocks  a  contractor 
can  cultivate  ten  kucha  beegahs  of  indigo,  and  no 
more.  The  produce  from  that  land  in  a  fair 
averagc  year  will  be  from  15  to  20  maunds  of  the 
plant  and  one  maund  of  seed  per  becgah. 

7.  A  contract,  or  as  it  is  termed  in  the  verna- 
cular of  the  country,  a  sattah,  is  now  drawn  up 
in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  generally  the  ser- 


vants attached  to  the  factory,  by  the  gomashtah 
or  head-servant  of  the  factory,  to  which  the  illi- 
terate contractor  affixes  a  mark,  or  he  touches 
the  pen  with  which  the  deed  was  written,  otherwise 
he  signs  his  name  to  it  The  contract  sets  forth 
the  extent  of  land  to  be  cultivated,  the  quantity 
of  plant  seed  or  gaud  to  be  delivered  by  the  con- 
tractor, aud  the  rate  to  be  given,  which  for  the 
plant  is  generally  from  18  rupees  to  20  rupees 
per  100  maunds,  for  seed  4  rupees  to  6  rupees, 
and  for  guild  20  rupees  to  12  rupees  per  maund. 
One  hundred  maunds  of  the  plant  will  generally 
produce  24  maunds  of  gaud,  and  when  gaud  is 
contracted  for,  it  must  be  delivered  at  such  a 
consistency  that  2.J  seers,  or  about  6  lbs.,  be  taken 
up  with  the  hand  at  one  time. 

8.  It  is  customary  to  pay  the  contractor  in 
advance  the  full  value  of  the* indigo  plant  or  gaud 
which  he  has  promised  to  deliver,  though  the 
contrary  system  is  also  in  force.  In  the  latter 
case  the  contractor  would  receive  one-half  in  ad- 
vance, oue  quarter  after  the  first  irrigation,  and 
the  remaining  portion  after  the  first  weeding. 
Indigo  fields  are  generally  irrigated  thrice  before 
the  setting  iu  of  the  rains,  and  twice  weeded  be- 
fore the  produce  arrives  at  maturity. 

9.  If  the  contract  is  made  with  the  zemindar 
instead  of  with  the  ryot,  which  is  generally  die 
case,  a  higher  rate  of  about  22  rupees  per  100 
maunds  is  given  by  the  purchaser  to  the  con- 
tractor. If  the  contract  is  made  with  a  ryot,  he 
brings  forward  as  his  surety  the  zemindar  of  his 
village.  As  strict  supervision  is  exercised  over 
the  zemindar  as  is  exercised  over  the  ryot ;  the 
same  forms  aro  gone  through. 

10.  Having  received  his  advance  in  January, 
and  jiaid  one  per  cent,  on  the  amount  to  the 
goinashtah,  which  is  technically  called  auttab, 
even  the  contractor  does  what  he  pleases  with  the 
money,  but  he  must  sow  from  Bysakh  to  Aear, 
t.  e.  from  April  to  June,  in  which  months  are  the 
first  and  the  last  sowings  of  indigo. 

11.  To  each  factory  are  attached  probably 
eight  peons,  or  as  they  are  termed  lijmhies ; 
these  servants  look  after  the  welfare  of  their 
master,  keep  the  contractor  to  his  engagement, 
see  that  the  ryots  water  and  irrigate  the  indigo 
fields,  and  otherwise  exercise  a  strict  supervision 
over  the  zemindar  and  ryot.  Without  this  strict 
supervision  the  engagement  would  not  be  pro- 
perly fulfilled,  and  the  purchaser  would  be  a 
loser.  In  the  event  of  idleness  on  the  part  of 
the  contractor,  he  is  brought  up  to  the  f acton.*  and 
admonished,  or  he  may  receive  warning  through 
the  sipahiee.  These  sipahies  do  not  receive  any 
dustoori,  but  they  invariably  live  at  the  expense 
of  the  contractor  when  they  visit  his  indigo 
fields. 

12.  The  purchaser  of  indigo  does  not  lay  much 
stress  on  the  description  of  soil  for  indigo  culti- 
vation, but  it  is  generally  found  on  lands  of  an 
average  quality ;  the  rich  lands  producing  too 
much  stalk,  the  leaves  being  sparse.  This,  though 
an  advantage  to  the  contractor,  is  loss  to  the 
purchaser,  whose  object  is  to  obtain  as  much  leaf 
as  possible  from  which  the  dye  is  extracted.  Land 
fit  for  sugar-cane  and  cotton  is  well  adapted  for 
indigo. 

13.  In  the  event  of  a  ryot,  who  has  contracted 
with  the  purchaser  of  indigo,  not  paying  his  rent 
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to  the  zemindar  or  proprietor  of  the  village  lands, 
the  standing  crop  of  indigo  is  liable  to  be  at- 
tached for  the  rent.  In  such  a  case  the  pur- 
chaser always  pays  the  rent  due,  and  realises  it 
from  the  ryot  or  cultivator  afterwards.  The 
zemindar  seldom  or  ever  gives  annoyance  in  such  a 
case  :  he  ie  satisfied  with  having  obtained  his  rent. 
The  payment  of  rent  by  the  purchaser  is,  however, 
never  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  *'  Suttah ;"  such 
an  occurrence,  too,  is  very  unfrcipiciit. 

14.  The  indigo  harvest  commences  in  a  good 
year  in  the  month  of  Hhadoon,  a  i  tort  ion  of  the 
plant  being  reserved  for  seed  which  ripens  in 
Kartik  or  November.  The  cutting  continues 
probably  a  couple  of  months.  The  accounts  are 
made  up  at  the  factory  in  Kartik. 

15.  During  the  interval  the  cultivator  has  de- 
livered, from  time  to  time,  the  plant  at  the  fac- 
tory. Each  load,  when  delivered,  is  weighed  in 
the  scales  by  the  weight  which  may  be  in  use  at 
the  place  where  the  Factory  is  situate  for  weigh- 
ing com.  for  each  delivery  of  indigo  a  receipt 
drawn  up  by  the  gomashta  or  other  person  autho- 
rised to  grant  receipts,  is  given  to  the  contractor. 
If  the  purchaser  obtains  three-fourths  of  the 
indigo  contracted  for,  i.  e.  if  he  obtains  indigo  to 
the  value  of  15  rupees  out  of  the  20  rupees,  which 
he  generally  gives  for  100  maunds  of  the  plants, 
he  considers  he  has  made  a  good  bargain,  and 
that  the  contractor  is  an  honest  man.  The  re- 
maining five  rupees  are  realised  by  degrees ;  per- 
haps they  arc  paid  in  seed,  perhaps  from  the  pro- 
duce of  the  sale  of  seed  ;  very  frequently  the 
balance  goes  on  to  the  account  for  next  year,  in 
which  ease,  instead  of  advancing  20  rupees  for 
100  maunds  of  plant,  the  purchaser  only  gives 
15  rupees,  and  thus  squares  his  account  with  the 
contractor. 

10.  A  ryot  contracting  to  produce  indigo  is 
supposed  to  realise  on  an  average  a  profit  of  one 
rupee  per  kueha  beegah ;  but  if  the  higher  stan- 
dard is  given,  viz.  20  rupees  per  100  maunds,  his 
profits  would  be  greater,  say  the  rent  of  the  10 
kueha  beegahs  is  -       -       -      Rs.  10    -  - 
Watering     -       -       -       -    10    -  - 
Weeding      -       -       -  -28- 
Seed  at  1  or  1 1  seer  per  kueha 

beegah  -       -       -  -18- 


year  potato  growers  rea- 
!j  rupees  profit  on  each 


Tctal  Cost 


Rs.24    -  - 


Thus  he  has  realised  rather  more  than  Rs.  1.  8. 


per  beegah,  small  enough  when  it  is  taken  into  App.  No.  »6. 

account  that  he  has  to  support  his  family,  buy  and   

feed  his  cattle,  &c. 

17.  The  ryot  has,  however,  other  sources  of 
income  ;  he  has  paid  the  year's  rent  for  his  indigo 
fields,  and  he  makes  the  best  use  of  the  land. 
After  the  indigo  is  cut,  and  in  the  event  of  the 
stumps  not  being  left  to  produce  both  plant  and 
seed  the  following  year  (which  if  left  on  the 
ground  they  would  produce  in  g<K>d  quantity  and 
quality  if  the  year  be  favourable),  the  cultivator 
prepares  the  land  for  a  spring  crop ;  that  is  the 
rubbec  crop.  Very  geucrally  he  sows  potatoes, 
a  very  lucrative  crop,  which  comes  to  perfection 
iu  January  ;  these  in  their  turn  arc  dug  up  and 
melons  sown,  at  whose  roots,  ere  the  vegetable 
is  quite  matured,  indigo  seed  is  again  sown.  Thus 
the  cultivator  obtains  three  crops  off  the  indigo 
land  during  the  year. 

18.  Dining  the  past 
lised  from  15  rupees  to 

kueha  beegah  planted  with  potatoes ;  the  average 
profit  is  from  8  rupees  to  120  rupees  per  beegah. 

19.  That  indigo  cultivation  is  not  remunera- 
tive ;  iu  fact,  that  it  is  the  least  remunerative  of 
the  various  kinds  of  cultivation,  is  quite  certain. 
The  reason  why  it  is  followed  is,  that  the  advance 
offered  in  January  by  the  purchasers  of  indigo  is 
a  temptation  not  to  be  resisted — it  is  so  much 
ready  money  in  the  ryot's  pocket ;  he  is  a  rich 
man  for  the  hour,  and  is  happy ;  moreover  he  has 
assets  to  meet  the  demand  for  the  rubber  rents, 
which  will  shortly  be  made.  Once  entaugled  in 
debt,  once  having  signed  the  suttah,  it  is  difficult 
for  the  cultivator  to  free  himself  from  the  web 
which  he  has  quietly  wound  round  himself. 
Nevertheless,  the  suits  for  breaches  of  indigo 
contracts  in  the  civil  courts  are  but  few,  perhaps 
not  four  per  cent,  of  the  eases  in  which  con- 
tracts have  been  entered  into,  and  afrrays  regard- 
ing indigo  cultivation  arc  unknown.  In  some 
parts  of  this  district  there  are  ryots  who  cultivate 
indigo  without  receiving  advances,  but  the  sys- 
tem is  exceptional.  Kaehecs  Koormccs,  Kisoiu 
generally  cultivate  indigo,  and  now  and  then 
Thakoors,  B  ram  ins,  and  Mohnmedans. 

I  have,  &c. 
(signed)        f.  R.  Lindsay, 

Collector. 

Furruckabad  Colloctoratc, 
18  August  1860. 
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App.  Part  II. 


No.  1. 

TAPERS  RELATING  TO  THE  INCREASE  IN  THE  PRICE  PAID  FOR  OPIUM. 


Opinm. 
Btminft 


From  E.  T.  Trevor,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Revenue,  to  the  President  of  the 
Commission  (No.  187),  dated  Fort  William,  25  May  1860. 

Sir, 

In  compliance  with  the  application  made  in  your  letter  No.  1,  of  the  15th  instant,  I  am  directed 
by  the  Board  of  Revenue  to  transmit  a  copy  of  the  correspondence  (as  per  margin)*  that  has  lately 
taken  place  on  the  subject  of  the  increase  in  the  price  paid  for  opium  to  the  cultivators  of  the  poppy 
in  the  Behar  and  Benares  agencies. 

I  have,  &c. 
(signed)       E.  T.  Trevor,  Secretary. 


18A3-i4 
1818-59 


From  R.  N.  Farquhanon,  Ksq.,  Opium  Agent  of  Bcliar,  to  the  Officiating  Jimior  Secretary  to  the 
Board  of  Revenue,  Lower  Province*,  Fort  William  (No.  116),  dated  8  August  1859. 

Sir, 


In  reply  to  the  3d  and  following  paragraphs  of  your  letter  to  uiy  add;  e**> 
No.  267,  of  the  30th  ultimo,  relative  to  increasing  the  price  now  paid  by 
Government  to  the  Auamees  for  their  opium,  and  requiring  me  to  prove  the 
absolute  necessity  for  such  increase,  by  causing  a  searching  inquiry  to  be  made 
in  every  district  of  this  agency,  regarding  the  relative  prices  of  agricultural 
produce,  labour,  and  lunula  in  1855,  and  at  the  present  time,  1  have  the  honour 
at  once  to  submit  a  short  statement  prepared  during  my  tour  through  the 
districts  in  December,  January,  and  February  last.  A  further  and  more  com- 
plete Return  will  he  called  for  in  hearing  again  from  the  Board  in  reply  to 
this  letter. 

2.  The  subject  is  indeed  a  very  difficult  one,  and  I  would  not  be  thought 
to  urge  the  extra  expenditure  in  opposition  to  those  who  view  the  whole 
matter  more  dispassionately  from  a  distance,  as  well  as  more  advantageously, 
from  the  facilities  Calcutta  would  afford  for  ascertaiuing  the  probable  require- 
ments of  the  foreign  markets. 
,  3.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  question  to  be  first  considered,  is,  at  what  quantity  is  it  desirable  to 
maintain  the  cultivation  and  provision ;  and  tins  will,  i  imagine,  depend  very  much  on  the  point  of 
supply  at  which  the  present  nigh  prices  may  be  expected  to  retrograde. 

4,50,129  bergahi.         4.  The  present  cultivation,  though  much  less  than  that  of  1853-54,  will  suffice 
3.41,502  becgahj.      \n  ordinary  seasons  for  a  supply  of  2(),(HM)  chests,  or  even  if  reduced  to  three  lakhs 
of  becgahs,  would  give  more  than  18, MO  chests.    If  this  is  considered  sufficient,  there  is  no  imme- 
diate necessity  for  increase. 

5.  The  great  access  of  cultivation  since  1835-30,  is  owing  to  the  influx  of  other  than  the  old 
established  poppy  cultivators,  who  are  chiefly  of  the  Kuerce  caste,  and  owing  to  their  habits  of 
industry,  and,  being  able  to  bring  their  whole  families,  including  women  and  children,  into  use,  are 


Sailing 

for 

Soiling  for 

On* 

Oue 

Rupee 

in 

Rupee  tn 
1858-59. 

Jfrf.  #. 

e. 

M,I.  ».  e. 

Tobacco 

0  20 

0 

0    10  0 

Muitard 

0  30 

0 

0    16  0 

LioMed 

1  0 

0 

0    1G  0 

Potatoc* 

2  20 

0 

1    10  0 

Oat*  - 

1  15 

0 

0   25  0 

Wh«t 

0  SO 

0 

0    16  0 

1  10 

0 

0    20  0 

1  0 

0 

0    22  0 

0  35 

0 

0   20  0 

able  to  get  more  out  of  their  land,  and  produce  opium  much  cheaper  than  the  Rrtjjwots,  iirnlimim, 
and  others,  who,  from  their  women  not  being  used  to  field  labour,  must  hire  labourers  for  the 
purpose ;  and  these,  often  when  most  wanted,  as  at  the  gathering  season,  are  not  to  be  procured. 
The  mass  of  the  Koerccs  will  probably  adhere  to  the  poppy  cultivation  even  at  three-fourths  per 
seer,  as  long  as  the  present  advance  system  continues,  because  with  their  resources  they  can  get  as 
much  by  it  out  of  a  small  jwrtion  of  land,  as  they  could  with  other  crops  from  a  larger  area,  and  are 
able  to  utilise  the  whole  amount  of  labour  at  their  command,  part  of  which  would  otherwise  be  idle 
to  their  detriment.  But  the  generality  of  the  other  classes  will  secede  until  circumstances  again 
reduce  very  much  the  profits  from  ordinary  crops,  and  make  the  cultivation  «f  the  peppy  by  hired 

labour 


From  Opium  Agent  of  Bcha  ,  No.  1  16,  dated  8  August  1859. 
From  Opium  Agent  of  Benares,  No.  S3,  dated  27  August,  with  ] 
To  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  No.  264,  dated  21  September  1869. 
From  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  bengal,  No.  2720,  dated  2  November  1869. 
To  Opium  Agents  of  Behar  and  Benares,  No.  401,  dated  11  November  1856. 
From  Opium  Agent  of  Behar,  No.       ,  dated  1 1  February  1860 
From  Opium  Agent,  Benares,  No.  11,  dated  30  January  1860. 
To  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  No.  76,  dated  1  March  1800. 
From  Opium  Agent  of  Behar,  No.  55,  dated  9  April  1860. 
To  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  No.  128,  dated  13  April  1860. 
From  Under  Secretary  to  the  Goveramtat  of  Bengal,  No.  087,  dated  7  May  1860. 
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labour  cheaper  to  them  than  it  is  at  present.  The  cultivation  of  cereals  by  hired  labour  has  the  App.PvtlL. 
advantage  over  that  of  poppy  by  the  same,  owing  to  the  wagCB  of  the  former  being  paid  in  kind.   • 

6.  I  do  not,  in  fact,  contemplate  any  much  greater  falling-off  in  the  |>oppy  cultivation,  unless  the 
prices  of  cercah  and  oil  seeds  rise  still  higher,  but  if  it  is  deemed  desirable  to  maintain  our  provision 
at  the  average  supply  of  the  last  10  years,*  or  to  bring  it  again  up  to  the  standard  of  1853-54,  and 
the  few  following  years,f  some  greater  inducement  must  be  held  out  to  all  classes  to  cultivate  the 
poppy  than  the  present  price  of  three  rupees  four  annas  per  seer  offers. 

7.  I  am  averse  to  call  for  general  information  from  the  district*  without  absolute  necessity. 
There  is  no  keeping  such  calls  secret,  and  their  tun-cad  always  does  harm  in  exciting  hope  or 
encouraging  vain  expectation.  There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  one  of  the  fact  my  simple 
statement  conveys,  every  sort  of  country  produce  being  now  nearly  double  what  it  was  three  years 
ago,  and  labour  proportionately  high,  lo  elaborate  these  facts  will  add  nothing  to  the  facility  of 
deciding  the  queetiou  at  issue,  and  only  lose  time,  which,  if  a  large  provision  is  aimed  at  for  185U-60* 
can  ill  be  spared  at  the  present  juncture.  I  will,  at  all  events,  do  nothing  till  I  hear  again  from  the 
Buard  on  the  subject,  when,  if  desired,  full  information  shall  be  sought  throughout  the  agency. 

8.  My  own  view  of  the  case  is,  that  as  far  as  mere  profit  goes,  it  is  of  little  importance  whetlier 
we  provide  20,000  or  30,0? U)  chests  of  opium.  It  seems  an  even  chance  that  the  smaller  quantity 
will  be  as  productive  as  the  larger,  perhaps  more  so;  but  still  it  seeuw  politic  to  be  prepared  for  a 
possibly  increasing  market,  and  to  this  end  I  advise  the  endeavour  to  regain  our  lost  cultivation  by 
an  increased  payment  of  four  annas  per  se;>r  to  the  cultivator. 

9.  1  willingly  concede  the  plea  of  past  bad  season  being  in  itself  no  ground  for  increasing  the 
price  paid  for  opium,  but  it  must  necessarily  be  allowed  as  a  make-weight,  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  entire  loss  of  such  seasons  has  always  been  borne  by  the  cultivators,  some  small  sums  only  having 
been  lately  remitted  by  Government  for  total  loss  of  crops  by  hail,  drought,  and  excessive  moisture. 
Violent  storms  of  wind  aud  hail  have  from  time  to  time  devastated  the  opium  fields  without  any  loss 
to  Government  from  their  ravages.  In  former  years,  with  other  produce  ranging  at  small  rates,  and 
Labour  cheaper  aud  plentiful,  the  opium  ryots  could  and  did  stand  all  these  losses,  and  still  profited 
largely  by  the  trade,  but  now  things  are  altered  to  such  an  extent  tlrat  the  gain  by  opium  is  not 
commensurate  with  the  extra  risk,  trouble,  and  expense  of  the  cultivation  except  under  particular 
circumstances  of  caste  and  custom,  a  reliance  on  which  alone  must  necessarily  cramp  and  curtail  our 
operation-:. 

10.  The  reduction  from  three  rupees  eight  annas  to  three  rupees  four  annas  per  seer,  was  doubt- 
less a  wcll-i'oiisidcrcd  aud  pro|>er  measure  at  the  time  it  was  introduced,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but 
that  if  the  three  rupees  eight  anna*  had  been  retained  throughout,  the  present  cry  would  have  been  for 
a  return  to  the  former  rate,  three  rupees  ten  annas;  yet  weighing  all  the  circumstances,  1  feel  con- 
fident not  only  that  the  interests  of  Government  will  be  best  served  by  the  present  concession  of  the 
oxtra  four  anna*  per  seer,  but  that  the  boon  was  in  a  measure  owing  to  the  people  for  their  admirable 
conduct  uu.ler  the  difficulties  of  the  late  bad  seasons  and  throughout  the  troubles  of  1857-58.  I 
allude  chiefly  to  the  clear  balance  sheet  of  many  years,  and  the  almost  entire  immunity  of  Govern- 
ment from  loss  by  seasons  and  rebellions,  though  the  first  have  been  indifferent  for  three  years,  and 
the  last  was  rife  throughout  all  these  districts  lor  two. 

11.  Opium  will  be  produced  and  brought  to  us  in  considerable  quantities  even  at  the  present 
rate,  but  it  will  be  no  longer  the  popular  cultivation  it  has  been,  and  much  coaxing  and  management 
will  be  required  to  keep  up  the  growth  of  poppy  to  anything  like  the  present  low  standard. 

12.  The  people  are  perfectly  aware  of  the  large  profits  their  labour  brings  to  Government, 
and  naturally  expect  to  be  in  some  slight  measure  benefited  by  the  same.  There  has  been  no  outcry 
or  attempt  to  strike  or  in  any  way  improper  demonstration,  but  there  is  an  unnii.-iakealde  murmur 
throughout  the  land,  with  manifest  signs  of  falliug-off,  which  I  thiuk  the  Government  will  be 
very  unwise  to  ignore  or  neglect.  The  concession  may  now  be  made  gracefully  as  an  almost  unso- 
licited boon,  it  will  not  exceed  six  lakhs  of  rupees,  probably  not  hi;  more  than  four  lakhs  ;  and  though 
it  is  of  importance  that  the  notification  be  immediate,  the  extra  payment  will  not  be  required  till 
July  18HO. 

13.  Should  this  extra  charge  be  out  of  the  question  at  present,  would  it  be  asking  too  much  to 
crave  the  promise  of  it  for  the  following  year?  Such  a  promise  widely  promulgated  would  have 
the  best  effect,  and  be  the  next  best  measure  to  an  immediate  grant  of  increase. 

I  have,  &c. 

(signed  )       It.  X.  Fan/uh  irton,  Opium  Agent. 


From  //.  C.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  Benares  Opium  Agent,  to  the  Junior  Secretary  to  the  Board  of 
K  'venuc,  Lower  Provinces.  Fort  \\  illiain,  No.  83,  dated  Ghazeeporc,  27  August  185°. 

Sir, 

I  iiavk  the  honour  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter,  No.  280,  of  the  3d  instant,  with  copy 
of  one  addressed  by  the  Board  of  licvenne  to  the  Behar  Opium  Agent,  No.  267,  of  the  30th  ultimo, 
"  relative  to  a  return  to  the  price  of  three  rupees  eight  annas  per  seer  for  opium  to  be  paid  to  the 
astamces,  and  requesting  my  opinion  on  the  subject  as  respects  this  agency.     The  Board  at  the  same 

time 

•  Average,  including  abkaiec,  from  1847-48  to  1836-S7  inclusive,  2a,0Ui  cheats. 

f  1823-04      -       -       -    4,00,129  I  lP65-ofl       -       -       -  4,80,858 

1854-58      -       -       -    4.4 1,7  J  7  Ib60-i7        -       -       -  4,13,881 
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App.  Part  II.  time  are  pleased  to  direct  me  to  obtain  the  opinions  of  the  most  experienced  sub-deputy  agents  in 

  thia  division,  taking  care  to  agitate  the  matter  with  caution,  and  not  to  allow  it  to  be  made 

public." 

2.  The  Board  have  now,  by  your  letter,  No.  312,  of  the  20th  instant,  requested  me  to  hasten  my 
reply,  consequently  1  am  unable  to  supply  some  tables  of  the  prices  of  food  (whether  At  man  or 
beast),  and  of  the  rates  of  labour  and  prices  of  land,  which  I  had  in  contemplation  to  submit,  a* 
they  will  take  more  time  to  prepare  than  is  just  now  available,  whilst  the  subject  under  discussion  w 
being  settled. 

3.  The  several  officers  noted  in  the  margin,*  all  thoroughly  experienced  and  intelligent  European 
gentlemen,  and  on  whose  judgment  every  confidence  can  with  perfect  safety  he  phn-ed,  are  unani- 
mously and  strongly  in  favour  of  a  return  to  the  former  price  of  three  rupees  eight  annas  per  -eer 
for  opium,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  induce  cultivators  to  resume  their  poppy  cultivation,  and  that  it 
may  to  some  extent  check  the  falling-off  which  is  continuously  going  on  from  one  cause  or  another 
in  the  settlements  of  their  respective  divisions. 

4.  Mr.  A.  H.  Turnbull,  however,  now  sub-deputy  agent  of  Cawnp  >rc  (one  of  the  Iran -tared 
sub-deputies  from  the  Bchar  agency,  and  who  has  always  advocated  no  iixrcnse  from  notion?,  I 
presume,  imbibed  in  the  Bchar  Province),  is  the  only  officer  who  still  abide!'  by  his  former  opinion, 
but  he  has  not  supplied  the  information  I  called  for,  nor  given  any  sound  data  for  his  opinion,  lu 
fact,  he  assumes  that  a  beegah  of  land  will,  on  an  average,  yield  eight  seers  of  opium,  whereas  in 
1854-55  it  was  only  five  seers  one  quarter  cbittack,  and  in  1858-59,  four  seers  five  and  three  cjuarter 
chittacks.  Mr.  Turnbull  docs  not  think  it  would  "  be  prudent  to  raise  the  price  to  three  rupee* 
eight  annas  per  seer,  for  it  cannot,"  he  remarks,!  "  be  expected  that  as  the  price  of  gnnn  rise-;  o- 

falls,  the  price  to  be  paid  for  opium  is  to  be  regulated  therein  ," 
"  We  .hill  nMt  probably  hare  the  usnil  decree  both  although  he  admits  that  the  cultivators  are  deriving  larger  profit* 

in  oultiratinn  ami  produce  crmsrnucnt  nn  tho  i>rofiN  u'  pre-  °     ,  r.  ...  .  .  r      ...       V  n 

teat  derived  from  grain  cultivation,  but  as  soon  «.  the  cat-  tlt  present  from  grain  than  from  opium.  Mr.  I  tirnhull,  moreover, 
tfraton  meet  with  one  rerorse,  we  shall  hate  them  taking  to  looks  to  a  contingency  which  I  >honld  he  soriT  to  sec  reali-cd,  for 
the  opium  again.  The  advance,  are  our  great  stand-by, uvl  if  the  cultivators  "  were  to  meet  with  another  reverse,  nothing  but 

lo  lou'-  .u  they  urc  clu-t  ributcd,  1  do  not  think  we    ,  i  -i  i>  n  ii         • .  11111  •  1 

■«ed  fe^r  for  the  present  at  least  any  grrat  loss."  downright  I  am  i  lie  woulu  follow,  and  then  it  would  be  all  over  with 

grain,  and  poppy  too. 

5.  I  confess  I  place  no  reliance  on  Mr.  TurnbuH's  opinion  or  view*  in  this  matter,  and  1  can  onlj 
add  that  his  t/omashtas  in  a  body  entreated  me,  if  the  opium  cultivation  was  to  be  kept  up  at  nil,  to 
:>gitnte  the  case  and  the  hardships  of  the  cultivators,  with  a  view  to  affording  them  relief!"',  itn-reasing 
the  price  given  them  for  their  opium,  or  in  some  other  way. 

6.  The  real  point  for  serious  consideration,  as  stated  by  the  Board,  is  to  prove  that  the  price  of 
three  rnpees  four  annas  per  seer  for  opium,  which  was  fixed  in  1854-3,3,  though  it  may  have  been 
liberal  enough  then  has  now  ceased  to  be  so,  and  if  this  fact  be  established,  then  it  becomes  clear 
that  relief  must  be  given,  or  else  the  cultivators  will  relinquish  their  cultivation  :  and  if  they  should 
once  generally  and  systematically  do  so  throughout  the  agency,  there  would  be  a  very  momentous 
decrease  in  the  revenue;  but  this  might,  I  conceive,  to  some  extent  be  averted  by  a  small  expen- 

hii 

and  I  doubt  not  the  increase 

to  the  revenue,  which  inn  t  follow,  would  confirm  the  wisdom  of  the  measure,  and  keep  aud  carry 
with  it  the  good-will  of  a  very  large  und  respectable  section  of  the  agricultural  community. 

7.  The  tables  given  in  the  margin,  will 
1  trust,  prove  that  the  prices  of  every 
agricultural  production  have  increased 
very  considerably  since  1855,  and  with 
rcsj)cct  to  the  ruies  paid  for  the  hire  of 
day  lahourers,  or  common  coolies,  they 
have,  1  beg  to  observe,  equally  increased 
within  the  Ghazeepore  and  Benares  Divi- 
sions. The  hire  of  a  common  labourer 
has  been  raised  from  one-and-a-half  annas 
to  two  annas  per  diem,  while  in  Goruck- 
porc,  where  labourers  were  to  be  had  in 
1855,  at  from  four  to  six  pice  i>er  man, 
and  two-and-a-half  to  three  and  four  pice 
for  women  and  children,  per  diem,  thev 
arc  now  only  procurable,  and  that  with 
difficulty,  at — men,  for  two  annas  per 
diem,  and  women  and  children  in  pro- 
]M>rtiou.  With  respect  to  the  rents  paid 
for  land  sown  with  poppy,  I  am  sorry  1 
cannot  give  any  reliable  information. 
Within  the  Goruckpore  Division,  the 
rates  vary  from  three  rupees  upwards  per  beegah,  and  as  the  district  is  just  now  about  to  undergo 
re-settlcincut,  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be  a  considerable  increase  made  upon  opium  lands. 

There 


diture  of  from  four  to  six  lakhs  of  rupees  being  now  promptly  and  judiciously  distributed  throughout 
the  North  Western  Provinces  during  the  next  six  months  in  small  sums 


Description 
of 
Produce. 

(ihaxeepore  and  Benares. 

Selimpore  Division , 
in  Gorotkpore. 

Gorackpore. 

1855. 

1803. 

1855. 

1859. 

1855. 

1859. 

Per  Rupee. 

Per  Roper. 

Pr.  Re. 

Pr.  lie. 

Per  Rupee. 

Pr.  Re. 

Wh<-st  - 

23  to  25  Srs. 

1C  Sri. 

22  Srs. 

13)  Srs. 

40  Srs. 

24$  Srs. 

rUrley  - 

-  * 

30  to  33  „ 

16  to  20  „ 

32  „ 

20  „ 

57 

36  „ 

Rice  - 

U  to  16  „ 

10  loll  ., 

20  ., 

12  „ 

32 

20  ., 

i)han  • 

35 

16  to  17  „ 

Sufret  (Kuf*.arpe)  - 

40  to  45  ,. 

23  to  24  „ 

Indian  Corn 

3!)  to  35  „ 

26  to  28  „ 

Rujrah  - 

29  and  30  „ 

17  and  18  „ 

Grain  - 

-  - 

25lo27  „ 

18a.id  19  „ 

25  „ 

17~. 

45  to  50  ,. 

30  „ 

()or.>od  - 

• 

22  to  24  „ 

16  to  18  „ 

18  „ 

10  „ 

32 

18  ., 

Peas 

35 

20  to  22  ,. 

L'rluir  - 

30 

21 

12~„ 

38   "  „ 

25  ., 

p.i!.  Urhnr 

26  and  26  „ 

16  to  18  „ 

Wheat  (Flour) 

16 

12 

30   "  „ 

16~„ 

Oil 

-  , 

About  one-tlunl  dearer  in  price. 

-  _ 

2 and  2^  srs 

!  land  I}  >r*. 

Bhoosa  . 

2}  and  3md»- 

landl)mds. 

Khsrie  - 

30  srs 

20  srs. 

(  lioonee 

1  and  2  rods. 

1  md. 

*  Mr.  G.  0*boroe,  Sub-Deputy  Agent  of  Goruckpore,  and  20  years'  Government  service. 

Mr.  T.  Wilson,  Sub- Deputy  Agent  of  Gorackpore,  and  20  years'  Government  service. 

Mr.  K.  Nicholson,  Selimpore,  and  16  years'  Government  service, 
t  See  copy  of  his  let;er  No.  211,  dated  I"  August  183D,  uccompunying. 
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There  seems  to  ine  to  be  a  disposition  generally  to  enhance  the  rent,  as  the  Azimghur  cultivators  App.  Part  II. 
have  been  complaining  and  so  nave  their  Ghazceporc  brethren.   

8.  When  it  is  known  there  that  these  exorbitant  prices  and  rates  are  now  and  have  been  for  the 
past  three  years  prevailing  in  these  provinces  without  any  prospect  of  improvement,  and  that  people 
who  could  afibrd  to  eat  twice  a  day  are  reduced,  in  consequence  of  the  dearness  of  provisions,  to  one 
meal,  while  many  can  with  difficulty  supply  themselves  and  families  with  even  one  hot  meal  per 
diem,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  opium  cultivators  who  have  not  received  any  increase  in  the 
price  of  their  opium  during  these  hard  years,  and  have  had  to  suffer  from  the  effects  of  the  rebellion, 
the  unusual  vicissitudes,  of  seasons,  and  other  discouraging  measures,  should  be  gradually  relinquishing 
their  poppy  cultivation,  and  cultivating  their  lands  with  other  crops  which  are  sure  to  yield  them  a 
higher  return,  and  prove  much  more  remunerative  in  every  way  ?  The  fact  speaks  for  itself,  and  I 
only  hope  the  extra  four  annus  per  seer  may  be  granted,  otherwise  the  consequences  must  be 
serious. 

9.  Nobodv  who  has  been  resident  in  these  provinces  sine,-  18,3,5  doubts  the  enormous  increase  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  prices  of  every  description  of  food,  in  all  articles  the  common  produce  of  the 
country,  in  the  rates  of  common  labourers,  menials  and  artizans  of  all  classes;  in  short,  iu  all  the 
common  necessaries  of  life,  not  omitting  materials  for  building  and  repairing  huts,  houses,  &c.  The 
districts  arc  fast  being  drained,  owing  to  the  great  and  necessary  influx  of  British  soldiers,  the  require- 
ments of  the  railways,  and  the  enormous  demands  in  consequence  of  the  Commissariat  and  Public 
Works  Departments.  These  following  upon  and  during  two  years  of  mutiny  and  capricious  seasons 
completely  subverted  the  common  order  of  things,  which  it  will  take  years  of  industry  and  uood 
management  to  restore  to  their  proper  and  usual  equilibrium  ;  while,  however,  other  commodities 
have  been  commanding  higher  prices  in  every  way,  our  opium  unfortunately  has  remained  stationary 
in  price,  and  no  wonder  the  cultivators  are  abandoning  the  cultivation. 

10.  It  is  not  for  inc  to  question  the  expediency  of  the  last  reduction  which  was  made  in  the  price 
of  opium,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  advocated  by  any  of  the  .experienced  officers  of  this 
agency,  as  they  have  all  along  been  convinced  that  it  could  notstand  if  revenue  was  required  from 
opium.  The  measure  was  of  course  carried  out,  but  it  has  always  been  most  distasteful,  and  it  hat 
engendered  great  discontent  as  well  as  has  another  rule  which  has  been  recently  set  in  force  in  this 
agency,  whereby  premium  is  no  longer  given  for  opium  of  a  higher  consistence  than  the  agency 
standard  of  y.;'0,  although  batta  is  levied  upon  all  opium  delivered  below  it.  I  really  question 
whether  this  measure  is  iu  the  long  run  economical,  and  as  the  rule  does  not  apply  to  the  Bchar 
agency,  and  it  has  proved  very  inconvenient  iu  carrying  on  our  factory  operations,  I  wish  1  could 
venture  to  hope  it  might  be  abrogated.  We  find  from  experience  that  the  delay  which  occurs  at  the 
Factory  from  having  recourse  to  various  measures  to  bring  up  low  opium  to  a  caking  consistence, 
whilst 'heavy  establishment*  arc  kept  up  all  the  time,  not  omitting  the  risk  and  inconvenience  we 
incur  from  receiving  such  low  opium  from  assamees  who  no  longer  take  any  iutere'  i  in  preparing  uud 
raising  it,  completely  counterbalance  much  of,  if  not  all,  the  gain  which  might  have  bcou  expected 
from  the  introduction  of  the  measure.  In  fact,  if  I  were  a  merchant,  I  would  willingly  pay  the 
premium  for  the  sake  and  in  the  hope  of  getting  better  opium,  and  take  this  opportunity  ot  mention- 
ing the  matter,  a*  it  is  in  a  measure  connected  with  the  increase  of  prices,  and  it  is  sure  to  be  sooner 
or  later  forced  again  upon  the  attention  of  the  Board. 

H.  I  will  now  content  myself  with  


Um.ion. 


Lands 
relinquished 
1855. 


Cull  (Tutor* 
thrown  up  Cultivation 
rincc  18o5. 


giving  on  the  margin  two  instances  of 
the  falling-off  of  the  cultivation  since 
1855,  in  two  of  the  Divisions  ;  and  I  re- 
gret to  think  I  could,  if  time  were  allowed 
me,  produce  a  similar  return  for  every 
one  of  the  divisions  of  this  agency  ;  the 
fact  speaks  for  itself.  The  loss  in  conse-  j^^,, 
quence  to  Government  is  potent,  and  I 
am  thoroughly  convinced  that  only  liberal  Gorockpore 
measures  will  restore  confidence  among 
our  opium  cultivators,  and  cause  them  to 
return  to  their  cultivation. 

12.  Copies  of  four  letters  as  per  margin*  accompany,  and  I  beg  attention  to  those  of  Messrs. 

Wilson  &  Osborne. 

I  have,  &c. 
(signed)       H.  C.  Hamilton,  Agent, 


7,519 
20,537 


Number. 
3,327 

33,144 


Opium  i 
quence  of  the  forexomg 
Melinqoixhmrr.t* 
I85i. 


740 
1,725 


From  Thomas  JVihon,  Esq.,  Sub-Deputy  Agent,  to  //.  C.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  Benares  Opium 
Agent,  Ghazeeporc  (Xo.  60),  dated  19  August  1859. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  No.  28,  dated  the  8th  instant,  with  a 
copy  of  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  the  Junior  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Revenue,  Lower  Provinces, 
to  the  opium  agent  at  Behar,  iu  which  the  grounds  of  a  strong  recommendation  from  that  officer  for 

raising 


*  No.  103,  dated  23  August  1850,  from  Sub-Deputy  Agent,  Goruckpore. 
No.  00,  dated  10  August  Ift&O,  from  Sub-Deputy  Agent,  Benares 
No.  lflO,  duted  IS  August  1860,  from  Sub-Deputy  Agent,  Selimpore. 
No.  211,  dated  17th  August  1850,  from  Sub-Deputy  Agent,  Cawnpore. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  REPORT  OF 


App.  Purtll.  »Wnff  the  price  paid  to  cultivator*  for  opium  fro 

mm1,  fuller  information  is  railed  for  in  support  of  i 
ililne  to  the  extent  of  from  four  to  six  lakhs  of 


Us.  3.  4.  to  Rt.  3.  8.  per  i^., 
a  measure  which  would  involve  au  increased  expen- 
rupees  annually. 

2.  This  question  has  come  under  consideration  at  the  present  time  in  consequence  of  a  rcprcacnta- 
tion  made  by  two  of  the  sub-deputy  opium  agents  of  the  Behar  Division,  who  have  discovered  an 
increasing  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  agricultural  population  to  engage  »»  the  cultivation  of  the 
poppr  |. hints,  wliicj)  it*  attributed  to  looses  sustained  from  unfavourable  seasons,  the  superior  profit 
derivable  from  other  crop.*,  and  t lie  increased  cost,  of  labour  and  of  all  agricultural  products. 

3.  With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  allegation*,  the  Board  remark  that  the  eflect  of  vicissitudes  of 
seasons  was  probably  fully  considered  when  the  measure  for  reducing  the  price  to  it*  present  rate  of 
7?*.  3.  4.  per  seer  wn*  under  discussion  ;  but,  with  perfect  subtuission  of  judgment,  1 
resiiectfullv  beg  permission  to  dissent  from  this  supposition. 

4.  I  understand  that  tlie  determination  to  reduce  the  price  from  3.  8.  to  R».  3.  4.  was  grc 
on  an  opinion  very  plaiuly  expressed  by  some  of  the  most  experienced  officers  in  the  Behar  ." 
that  the  smaller  price  would  prove  abundantly  remunerative  to  the  growers,  and  would  not  m 
deter  them  from  continuing  in,  or  even  from  extending  the  cultivation.  This  opinion  in  support  of  a 
measure  that  was  to  result  in  the  immediate  diminution  of  the  public  expenditure  to  a  very  large 
extent  was  too  much  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  Government  for  its  foundation  to  be  very 
closely  examined. 

5.  L'p  to  the  ]>eriod  referred  to  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  wan 
highlv  popular  from  other  causes  besides  the  remunerative  price;  the  employment  of  European 
agency  in  sujwrintending  the  payments  and  conducting  the  weighinents,  and  in  the  general  manage- 
ment of  the  enbordinate  divisions,  had  naturally  confirmed  the  reliance  of  the  growers  in  the  good 
intentions  of  the  Government  towards  them,  and  they  readily  followed  an  occupation  from  which 
they  derived  so  many  benefit*. 

6.  This  well  grounded  confidence  was  destroyed  by  the  reduction  of  the  prioe  from  three  rupee* 
ten  annas  to  three  rupees  eight  annas,  and  subsequently  to  its  present  limit  of  three  rupees  Four 
annas  ]icr  seer.  An  ignorant  and  indiscriiiiinating  claw  of  people  were  not  likely  to  inquire  into  the 
strict  justice  of  a  measure  by  which  the  humble  profits  of  their  labour  was  considerably  diiniuiidied ; 
thev  frit  themselves  to  be  injured  by  it,  and  thev  could  not  foresee  to  what  extent  reduction  lui^lit 
be  in  future  enforced,  and  consequently  those  who  liad  to  depend  on  hired  labour  for  tlio  culture  af 
their  fields,  and  collection  of  the  produce,  began  to  relinquish  a  cultivation  that  no  longer  offered  the 
inducements  and  advantages  it  had  hitherto  done. 

7.  This  inevitable  effect  of  depressing  the  energies  of  a  numerous  and  hard-working  class  of 
people  who«c  interests  were  closely  bound  up  with  those  of  the  Government,  by  depriving  them  of  a 
portion  of  the  fruit*  of  their  labour,  was  probably  lost  sight  of  by  the  advocates  for  reduction  of  price 
in  the  exaggerated  estimate  which  they  had  ibrmed  of  the  profits  of  the  crop  ;  and  from  overlooking 
the  fluctuations  to  which  it  was  liable  from  natural  and  uncontrollable  tranoeu,  they  evidently  over- 
estimated the  advantages  which  the  opium  cultivator  derived  from  his-  conBcxiua  with  Government, 
and  concluded  that  they  would  immeasurably  emmtcrbalance  the  apparently  trifling  lose  of  price ; 
but  the  consequences  have  fully  proved  the  uosoundacis  of  their  conclusions,  and  the  result  lia«  been 
dilu  tions  alike  to  the  growers  and  the  .State.  An  error  <if  such  magnitude  in  a  financial  scheme 
should  assuredly  be  rectified  by  speedily  removing  the  cause  of  discontent. 

...  ,         ,        ,  .  j  c  8.    The  other  reason*  ad- 

Statemknt  allowing  the  prior  of  O-a  of  e*ery  description  in  18o5,  and  fncceedin;  Sea«ona.  ,       .  .  c  . 

duced  in  support  of  the  im  po- 
sition to  erant  a  larger  price 

1S45.  1H56.  1P47.     i     lPuS.  1859.  Hemnrks.  4    .i  _    .  fV,  .  •  **  .«\  • 

  *°  tne  cultivator,  via.,  tue  in- 
creased cost  of  labour,  and  of 


Inscription  of  Produce 


Wheat 
llarlcy 

Rice  - 
Dimi 
M-tnc 

Indian  Corn 


2.1  to  24 
:.0  to  3:< 
14  to  16 


IB  and  20 

24  tu  26 
W  tn  16 

::>  ;  40  i«  42 
40  to  4:1  «o  in  44 
30  to  34    24  and  25 


«»ocood     -  - 
ivn.  -  - 
lihur 

Diioll,  I'rlmr  ■ 
Uitily  hireof  lafcourrr 
Monthly  Wagf» 


29  tod  30 

24  to  27 
1  22  to  24 

,  25 
30 

1  26  and  26 
\i  am. 
2-8 


22  to  24 

20  to  24 
19  and  20 
35  and  36 

21  and  22 
19  and  20 

li  ana. 
2~* 


10  and  II 
1  4  und  1  o 

11  and  12 
32  to  36 
16  and  1 7 
28  and  29 
20  to  22 
19  and  20 
20 

32  and  33 
2u  and  21 
15  and  16 

ii. 


14  and  14 

16  and  17 

10  to  14 

17  and  IS 
17  to  23 
26  to  28 
19  to  21 

15  and  19 

11  and  12 
to  to  22 
21 

16 
•i 
4 


16 

16  in  20 
10  and  11 
IC  and  17 
23  «nd  24 
26  to  28 
Hand  18 
IX  and  19 
1G  to  18 
20  lo  22 
22 

16  to  18 
2 
4 


■\hv 


pricea  are  th«  even'  article  of  agricultural 


01  .he  rau.  .^duce,  and  which 

dec  lining   during   the  *    ,  , 

twdTe  uwntha  of  rack  to  have  been  the  cause  of  mmiv 

f persons   having  relinquished 

ThrquainiiTof  pain  the  cultivation,  arc  difficulties 

gi.cn  t>y  afn.indaoi  to  which  certainly  do  exist,  ab> 

ih«r  labour.—  eon-  though,  individualh,  1  do  not 
SaX^be^:  *«7  ™U  be  «ffiri«» 

crean.d  value,  the  unual  to  nCCOUnt  tor  the  grow  ing  dle- 

•llowannr  being  two  inclination  to  engage  in  the 

leVfa  per  dieut.  .nltivotmn       Tl,«  lumeiuiiiaiwi 


cultivation.  The  consequence 
of  unfruitful  sea -on  and  the 
dislr<.  ss'ng  effects  of  rebellion  have  raised  the  prices  of  grain  of  every  description  so  greatly,  that 
t  i.-  willi  (ufficulty  a  labour  lug  man  receiving  the  ordinary  rate  of  hire,"  can  satisfy  the  wants  of  him- 
self and  his  family  ;  be  therefore  leaves  his  home  and  his  fields,  and  seeks  for  remunerative  employ- 
ment at  a  distance. 

9.  Moreover,  the  demand  for  labour  on  the  Jtailwav  and  in  the  Public  Works  Departments,  and 
a*  followers  to  the  numerous  regiments  of  English  soldiers  has  naturally  raised  the  rate  of  wages,  and 
withdrawn  from  the  villages  great  numbers  of  the  labouring  class  on  whom  the  zemindars  and  other* 
who  employ  hired  'abortr  used  to  depend  for  ihc  culture  of  their  fields;  this  also  is  a  hindrance 
which  cannot  readily  be  overcome,  and  when  in  addition  to  it  the  people  arc  suffering  severe 
privation  from  the  effects  of  repeated  sesson*  of  warcity,  it  cannot  excite  surprise  that  this  class  of 
cultivators,  who  vuy  for  hired  luhour  in  kind,  or  in  grain  and  not  in  money,  should  have  abandoned  a 
cultivation  attended  with  so  many  difficulties  and  inconveniences. 

10.  Since  the  price  of  opium  was  reduced  in  1833,  and  other  discouraging  measures  have  !>cen 
brought  into  operation,  the  number  of  cultivators  who  readily  entered  into  engagements  under  more 

favourable 
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favourable  circumstances,  but  who  have  now  entirely  abandoned  the  cultivation  in  the  subdi vision,  ^PP  ^art 

amountB  to  3,327,  the  land  relinquished  extends  to  beegahs  7,519.  9,  and  the  produce  loat  to  maunds   

740.  22.  12,  and  this  has  not  been  replaced,  except. in  a  few  unimportant  instances,  by  auy  uew 
cultivation. 


Statement  of  Number  of  Pet  sow,  Quantity  of  Land,  and  Amount  of  Opium  abandoned  in  the  Benares  and  Mirzapore 
Sub- Deputy  Opium  Agency,  in  consequence  of  reduction  of  Price  of  Opium. 


Ka»e 
of 

Numbrr  of  Peraom 
who 

bare  reliaqumhed 
Cadtitauoo. 

j 

Quantity  of  Land  withdrawn 
from 

Opium  CultiTition. 

Quanta 

7  of 

Oniamloat. 

o 

t 
£ 

& 
■a 
a 

"3 

L 

8«b-DiYwioM. 

•a 
•a 
* 

■o 

2 

a.1 

00 

00 

5 

Ok 

■? 

s 

X 

s 
i 

X 

1 

<o 
*i 
oo 

<e 
■n 
i 

«» 
»-> 

CD 

ai 
* 

CO 
1— « 

•O 

-*> 

CO 

i 

CD 

tO 
1 

!•* 
T> 

■? 

s 

X 

SB  | 

i 

m 

a 

34 

o 

r 

IS* 

Zomarreah 

61 

52 

~< 

t 

148  16 

100  8 

371  5 

127  8 

20  21  71 

14  1 

13 

26  37  7 

19    6  4J 

238 

.747  17 

80  26  21 

Ct.onar 

,37 

143 

149 

30 

275  2 

348  16 

374  3 

30  8 

23  32  14j 

29  27 

ui 

32  37  2} 

1  36  14J 

459 

1,028  9 

88  14  15 

Dildainugl.ur 

67 

27 

84 

59 

172  10 

43  5 

154  16 

75  17 

16   4  15 

4  34 

10J 

8  35  13 

6  27  4J 

237 

446  14 

36  22  11* 

Chewlwypore 

79 

45 

91 

98 

10  5 

51  6 

299  8 

192  8 

I»  17  4 

6  36 

0} 

24  23  0) 

12  32  4 

313 

737  7 

61  28  9 

Syedpore  - 

77 

13 

133 

89 

135  19 

G5  10 

624  10 

138  10 

20  23  1 

8  12 

0 

58  27  3 

10  38  10 

342 

964  9 

98  20  14 

Meygah  - 

103 

138 

148 

f.5 

165  0 

191  6 

277  3 

83  3 

15  37  5 

17  27 

4 

27  14  15 

4    9  15 

459 

7!6  12 

65   9  14 

Kylee  - 

203 

» 

257 

114 

414  1 

261  18 

700  19 

197  1 

65   2  0 

31  23 

15 

53  12  5 

20  11  11 

729 

1,573  19 

170   9  15 

Mahatfh 

124 

114 

222 

90 

254  3 

154  10 

782  8 

113  2 

32    3  184, 

21  11 

14} 

70  35  14] 

14  38  1J 

550 

1,304  3 

139   9  11 

i 

3,327 

7.519  9 

740  22  12 

11.  This  evidently  is  not  a  Btate  of  things  which,  if  left  to  itself,  will  work  its  own  remedy.  It  is 
to  be  feared  that  the  evil  is  a  growing  one,  and  I  feel  a  strong  conviction  that  tlie  counteracting 
measures  which  have  been  recommended  by  the  opium  agent  of  Behar  cannot  be  adopted  too 
soon. 

I  have,  &c. 

(signed)       Thos.  Wilton,  Sub-Deputy  Agent. 


From  A.  11.  Turnbull,  E*q.,  Sub-Deputy"  Opium  Agent,  Oawnpore.  to  the  llcnares  Opium  Agent, 

Ghazccporc  ("No.  211),  dated  17  August  1859. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  Xo.  53,  dated  the  Sth  instant,  giving 
cover  to  extract  from  a  letter,  No.  267,  dated  the  30th  ultimo,  from  the  Secretary,  Hoard  of  Revenue, 
Lower  Provinces,  to  the  opium  agent  of  Patna,  on  the  questiuti  of  raiding  the'  price  paid  for  opium 
from  three  rupees  four  annas  to  three  rupees  eight  annas,  and  requesting  to  be  furnished  with  my 
views  on  the  subject. 

2.  In  reply,  1  beg  to  inform  you  that  the  cultivators  are  deriving  larger  profits  at  present  from 
grain  than  from  opium,  vidr  statement  annexed.  The  sudden  rise  in  price  I  attribute  chiefly  to 
indifferent  seasons,  and  am  of  opinion  that  the  present  rates  cannot  be  maintained  much  longer.  One 
good,  or  even  a  fair  average  season,  would  soon  reduce  the  prices  considerably.  I,  therefore,  think 
it  would  not  be  prudent  to  raise  the  price  to  Us.  3.  8.,  for  it  cannot  be  expected  that  as  the  price  of 
grain  rises  or  falls,  the  price  to  be  paid  for  opium  is  to  be  regulated  thereby.  It  would  also  establish 
a  mischievous  precedent,  and  would  probably  cause  no  inconsiderable  inconvenience  and  loss  to 
Government  hereafter. 

3.  We  shall  most  probably  have  the  usual  decrease  both  in  the  cultivation  and  produce,  conse- 
quent on  the  profits  at  present  derived  from  grain  cultivation ;  but  as  soon  as  the  cultivators  meet 
with  one  reverse,  we  shall  have  them  taking  to  the  opium  again.  The  advances  are  our  great 
stand-by,  and  so  long  as  they  are  freely  distributed,  I  do  not  think  wc  need  fear  for  the  present  at 
least  any  great  loss. 

I  have,  &c. 
(signed)       A.  H.  Turnbull, 

Sub-Deputy  Opium  Agent. 
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Ettimated  Expenses 

Produce 
of 

Value 

in 

Total 
Value. 

incurred  with 
Intcreat. 

Profit 
in 

Value 
in  1855-56. 

Total 

Expense 

Profit 
in 

1859-60. 

One  Beegah. 

On  cno  Bergnh,  tn 
1855  56. 

1003— OO. 

Value. 

in 

1859-60. 

/El.    8.  /I. 

Rt.  a.  p. 

Rm.  «.  p. 

Rm.  a.  p. 

R*.  a.  p. 

*  '■  !•■ 

«« -  . 

12  nid*.  »t  25 
18  do.  at  4} 

19    3  2 
*    8  - 

a'  24  Mwre  20 
a'  2  mda.  9 

2f,  11  2 

7    -  - 

19  11  2 

33    -  - 

* 



25    -  - 


8  art. 

26   -  - 

Eitimated  Ezpenie 
incurred  in  one 
Beegah. 

• 

12  ,. 

2  8- 

Poppy  tted 

3  mda.  20  „ 

6   -  - 

34    8  - 

Add  Interest  i 

auctioned  bjr  C 

OTeronient 

-   5  3 

34  13  3 

9    -  - 

25  13  3 

-  — 

34  13  3 

U 

23  13  3 

(signed)       A.  H.  Tnmhull, 

Sub-Deputy  Opium  Agent. 


From  R.  Nicholson,  Esq.,  Sub-Deputy  Opium 
Agent,  to  H.  C.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  Benares,  Opium 
Agent,  Ghazeepore  (No.  100,)  dated  Goruck- 
pore,  18  August  1859. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  It  tter,  No.  43,  dated  the  8th  instant,  with 
extracts  from  a  letter,  No.  207,  dated  30th  ultimo, 
from  the  Board  of  Revenue,  Calcutta,  to  the  opium 
agent  of  Behar,  and  calling  on  mc  for  my  views 
on  the  subject  discussed  in  it. 

2.  That  there  is  n  gte.it  end  growing  disinclina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  opium  cultivators  to  con- 
tinue the  cultivation  of  poppy  is  cvidci-t:  many 
small  cultivators  have  already  ceased,  and  several 
of  the  mc  re  influential  ones  have  declared  their 
intention  of  doing  so.  The  reason  assigned  is, 
that  the  cultivation  of  poppy  ut  the  present  price 
of  opium  does  not  remunerate  them  so  well  as  the 
other  crops,  now  that  the  price  of  labour  and 
all  agricultural  product  has  so  much  increased.  I 
would  respectfully  beg  to  recommend  that  the 
price  of  opium  be  raised  to  R*.3.  8.  per  seer,  on 
the  grounds  of  the  great  increase  in  the  price  of 
labour  and  rll  agricultural  produce  that  has  taken 
place  since  1855,  when  the  price  of  opium 
fixed  at  Rt.  3.  4.  per  seer. 

3.  The  following  statpincnt  shows  the  increase 
of  price  that  has  taken  place  on  produce  and 
labour  since  1056.    I  have  merely  enumerated  a 


few  articles,  but  a  corresponding  increase  of  price 
has  taken  place  in  all  others. 


Article*. 

Price  in  1835. 

Price  in  1859. 

Coane  Rice  - 

20  Guruckporc  wera 
per  niper. 

12   Guruehpwre  tra* 
per  rupr*. 

22     -    ditto  - 

i3i-  d;tto. 

Grain  - 

25    -   ditto    -  - 

17    -  ditto 

Crhnr  - 

21    -    ditto  - 

12   -  ditto. 

Ooreed  - 

18    -    ditto  • 

10   -  ditto. 

Barley  - 

32    -    ditto  - 

20    -  ditto. 

19    -ditto  . 

13    .  ditto. 

Sugar  - 

5    -    ditto  - 

2|  -  ditto. 

4.  The  price  ol  labour  in  1855,  was,  for  men,  from 
four  to  five  pice  per  day,  women  and  children  from 
two  and  a  half  to  three  pice ;  now,  men  are  with 
difficulty  procured  for  two  annas  a  day,  and  women 
and  children  in  proportion. 

5.  The  average  rate  of  land  rent  for  poppy  cul- 
tivation in  this  division  is  from  five  to  eight  rupees 
p«r  beegah,  but  as  the  new  settlement  is  about  to 
take  place,  an  increase  of  land  rent  is  expected. 

I  have,  kc 
(signed)       R.  Nicholson, 

Sub-Deputy  Opium  Agent. 
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From  George  Oahorne,  Esq.,  Sub-Deputy  Opium 
Agent  of  Goruckpore,  to  H.  C.  Hamilton,  Esq., 
Benares  Opium  Agent,  Ghazeepore,  No.  193, 
dated  Goruckpore,  23  August  1839. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  letter,  No.  48,  dated  the  Sth  inslxnt,  with 
enclosure,  being  extract  of  a  letter  from  the  Board 
of  Revenue,  Lower  Provinces,  No.  267,  dated  the 
30th  ultimo,  requesting  my  views  as  to  the  expe- 
diency of  altering  the  present  rate  of  Rs.  3.  4.  per 
seer  now  allowed  for  standard  opium  to  Rs  3.  8., 
in  consequence  of  the  present  rise  in  pi  ice  of  al- 
most every  aiticle  <>f  consumption,  as  well  as  of 
manual  labour  in  this  and  other  poppy-producing 
district?. 

2.  In  reply,  and  with  all  due  deference,  I  beg 
leave  to  observe  that  I  fear  the  surmises  of  an  in- 
creasing unwillingness  on  the  part  of  opium  as- 
tamees  to  cultivate  poppy  under  existing  terms 
and  rates,  to  be  but  too  well  founded.  Since  the 
rate  was  reduced  in  1855,  from  Rs.  3.  8.  tu  Rs.  3.  <1. 
per  seer,  both  the  extent  of  cultivated  area  and 
the  usual  out-turn  therefrom,  in  this  sub-njreucy, 
have  steadily  declined,  even  prior  to  the  disturb- 
ances, which  commenced  after  lhe  produce  of 
1850-57  had  all  been  realised.  In  explanation  of 
the  above,  I  be^  to  append  the  following  Abstract. 
Statement  ot  the  result  of  the  operations  of  this 
agency  for  three  seasons,  beginning  with  18.54-65  : 


Ytaro. 

Price 
allowed 
per 
Seer. 

Cultiva- 
tion in 
Agency 

Bergahi. 

Opium 
produced. 

Avenge 

I1*' 
Beegah. 

Value  of 
Opium 
Produce 
per  Ueegah. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

5. 

6. 

1854-55 

R*.  a. 
3  8 

76.295 

— 

.Mi.  era.  eh*. 
6.768  24  -i 

Srt.  o*i. 
3  »} 

Rs.   a.  p. 
13    6  4 

1855-50 

3  4 

89,457 

6,521    3  4 

3  13} 

12    6  1} 

I 

1856-57 

3  4 

65,658 

5,030    2  6J 

3  9* 

11  11  11J 

1857-  58V  v 

1858-  69  j  ," 


3.  From  the  preceding  statement  a  steady  rate 
of  decrease,  both  in  the  extent  of  land  cultivated 
and  realised  proJucp,  will  be  apparent  on  compar- 
ing Columns  3  and  4 ;  whiUt  the  money  value  of 
the  opium  produced,  as  shown  in  Column  6,  leaves 
but  a  smalt  margin  of  profit  at  present  rates,  and 
were  it  not  for  the  poppy  leaves  and  the  seeds,  the 
latter  being  the  right  of  the  cultivators,  realising 
together  at  present  rates  about  four  rupees  per 
beeguh,  there  would  not  remain  much  encourage- 
ment to  the  cultivators,  whose  outlay  is  not  gene- 
rally less  than  ahout  14  rupees  per  beegah,  as 
shown  from  lhe  following  Abstract  Statement  only 
just  forwarded  to  ine  by  the  officeis  of  the  agency, 
viz. : 

Present  Cost  of  cultivatiug  one  Agency  Beegah 
of  Land  in  Poppy. 

Rs.  a.  p. 

Ploughing,  harrowing,  sowing,  &c-  5  3  - 
Watering  and  terracing  -  -  2  -  - 
Weeding,  four  times  -  -  -  1  -  - 
Seeds,  two  seers  -  -  -  -  3  - 
Collecting  (variable  according  to 

season)  -  -  -  -  -  2  -  - 
Preparing   and   collecting  petal 

leaves    -      -      -       -      -   -   5  - 

Land  rent  (minimum)  in  1858-59     3    -  - 


Rupees  -  -   -   14  -  - 


Proceeds. 

Opium,  4  seers  per  beegah  (being  Rs.  a.  p. 
in  excess  of  the  preceding  state- 
ment), at  |  per  seer        -       -  13    -  - 

Poppy  seed,  one  and  a  half  maunds, 

at  2  rupees  per  maund     -      -    3    -  - 

Poppy  leaves  sent  to  agency,  about    1    -  - 


Profit  of  cultivators  - 


17    -  - 


3    -  - 


From  similar  reports,  I  perceive  that  other  kinds 
of  produce  yield  at  present  rates  an  annual  profit 
to  the  grower  of  about  as  follows  : — 


Tobacco,  profit  per  beegah  - 
Sugar  ditto  „  ditto  - 
Dlian  or  rice,  ditto    ditto  - 


AV.  a.  p. 

-  7  -  - 

-  U  -  - 

-  2  4  — 


Respecting  grain  and  cereals,  there  seems  so 
much  discrepancy  in  the  statements  received,  that 
I  lefrain  from  quoting  them,  but  their  profits, 
generally  speaking,  do  not  appear  to  equal  those 
derivable  from  poppy. 

4.  The  land  rent  in  the  preceding  statement  is 
put  down  at  three  rupees  per  beegah  only,  in  many 
cases,  however,  in  this  district,  it  is  in  excess  of 
that  sum,  but  under  the  new  assessment  expected 
to  commence  immediately,  this  item  is  susceptible 
of  considerable  increase  in  the  present  and  future 
seasons,  and  would  tell  heavily  oil  the  poppy  culti- 
vator at  present  rates. 

5.  There  has  been  an  undoubted  rise  in  prices 
of  every  description  of  the  actual  necessaries  of 
life  since  the  disturbances  began  in  1857-68,  and 
they  now  are  in  most  instances  fifty  per  cent,  or 
more  over  the  prices  of  1856-57.  1  beg  to  subjoin 
a  comparative  statement  of  the  same,  reduced 
however  to  the  Calcutta  seer  of  80  tolah  weight, 
as  our  Goruckpore  seers  vary  from  36  to  22  gun- 
dahs,  there  being  besides  local  weights  and  mea- 
sures of  different  denominations,  known  only  to 
the  dealers  of  this  district,  and  some  kinds  of 
goods  are  sold  by  only  one  weight,  and  some  by 
the  others. 


AUTICLU. 

1855-86, 
Per  Rape**, 
Calcutta 
Weight 

1858-69, 
Per  Rupee, 
Calcutta 
Weight. 

Remarks. 

Average. 

.  Average. 

Wheat  ... 
Barley  - 

Flour  ... 
Coarse  rice 
Urhur  - 

Gram  ... 
Ooretd  ... 
Sugar  ... 
Muatardoil    -  . 

40  aeera. 

a  - 

32 
38 

50  to  45  „ 
32 
8 

Per  Diem. 

244  »««■* 

36  „ 
16  „ 
20  „ 

2»t  .i 
30}  „ 

18  „ 

41 

«  N 

PerDica. 

A  man  cooly  - 
A  female 

A  child  ... 
A  bildar 
A  bearer 

A  baekerv  and  bullacki 

6  piot. 

1  » 
3  ,. 

2  aiuiai. 

6  H 

8  ., 

8  pice. 

4 

3  anna*. 

« 

IOtol2„ 

or  2  anna.. 
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6.  With 
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6.  With  reference  to  the  tabular  statement  a 
paragraph  2,  I  beg  to  subjoin  a  similar  one, 
showing  the  results  of  the  sub-agenc  y  from  1849- 
50,  when  the  price  was  reduced  from  Rs.  3.  10.  to 
R$.  3.  8.  per  seer. 


1 

la 

o 

X* 

•> 

J. 

A 
^« 

6. 

Yea*. 

t 
1 

m 

8  i 

X  'J! 
Cm 

-1 

'U 

.£  ». 

;  3 
■:-  & 
•=  •< 

u 

3 
la 

g 
a 

'<§• 

t  . 
If  & 

Si 
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Rs.  e. 

Mdt.   #n.  c/u. 

£rs.  f A*. 

R*.  «.  j». 

1849-50  - 

3  10 

32,650 

6,674  S2  SJ 

6  16* 

25    3  2} 

1860-51  - 

3  10 

37,659 

5.378    15  1| 

&  11| 

20  11  1 

1851-52  - 

3  8 

48,590 

6,926  3«  11} 

5  11* 

19    6  4 

1858-43  . 

3  8 

66,295 

8,6»7   24  11 

5  -4 

16    5  6} 

1653-54  - 

3  8 

77,796 

9,780  22  14 

5  -J 

17    9  7| 

7.  The  above  .shows  that  the  rate  of  it's.  3.  8.  per 
seer  was  considered  amply  remunerative,  and  occa- 
sioned an  inciease  of  more  than  double  the  area 
cultivated,  in  four  years  from  1849-50  to  185-2-53; 
and  which  accounts  in  some  measure  for  the  falling 
off  in  the  general  average  of  produce  per  beegah, 
as  new  lands  st  Idoiu  or  ever  produce  so  abund- 
antly the  first  year  or  two  as  they  do  after  they 
have  been  cared  for  and  manured,  on  finding  them 
so  well  repay  the  cost  anri  tiouble  incurred.  The 
number  of  cultivators  also  increased  from  55,307 
iu  this  sub-agency  in  1850-51,  to  82,546  in  1864- 
65,  but  in  1858  -59  they  decreueed  douti  to 
49,402. 

8.  On  mature  consideration,  therefore,  of  the 
present  state  of  affairs  at  a  time  when  prices  of  all 
descriptions  are  so  much  iu  excess  of  those  of 
former  years,  with  the  prospect  before  hs  of  in- 
creased land  rent  consequent  on  the  new  assess- 
ment about  to  commence,  and  bearing  in  mind 
the  unfavourable  results  from  recent  continued  bad 
seasons  and  other  causes,  I  would  bpg  leave,  with 
all  due  deference,  to  recommend  for  vour  most 
favourable  consideration  the  advisability  at  the 
present  juncture  of  affording  to  the  cultivators  the 
encouragement  which  just  now  they  need  so  much, 
by  raising  the  price  of  opium  from  Rs.  3.  4.  to 
Rs.  3.  8.  per  seer  in  the  ensuing  and  following 
seasons ;  such  a  concession  will,  no  doubt,  at  once 
occasion  an  immediate  and  considerable  increase 
in  the  land  arrangements  of  this  sub-agency, 
which  will  continue  to  increase  so  long  as  it  may 
suit  the  view9  of  Government  to  sanction  its  ex- 


Opiu 
W.  Dampier, 
A.  Grot*,  and 
W.J.i 


I  have,  &c, 
(signed)       G.  Osborne., 
Sub-Deputy  Opium  Agent, 

Goruckpore. 


From  Honourable  A.  Eden,  Officiating  Junior  Se- 
cretary to  the  Board  of  Revenue,  to  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  No.  364, 
dated  Fort  William,  21  September  1859. 

Sir, 

In  forwarding  for  the  early  consideration  and 
orders  of  his  Honor  the  Lieutenant 
Governor,  the  accompanying  reports, 
with  their  enclosures,  from  the  opium 
agents  of  Behar  and  Benares,*  im- 
pressing upon  the  Board  the  urgent 
necessity  for  at  once  increasing  the 
price  paid  to  the  poppy  cultivator  for  his  produce, 
from  the  present  rate  of  Rs.  3.  4.  per  seer,  to 
Rs.  3.  8.,  the  rate  ruling  previous  to  1855,1am 
directed  to  submit  the  following  remarks. 

2.  In  the  year  1838,  the  price  paid  to  the  culti- 
vator in  Bchar  was  raised  to  and  Hxed  at  Rs.3.  10. 
per  seer  of  80  tolahs;  and  in  1846  the  prce  in  the 
home  districts  of  the  Benares  agency  was  raised 
to  an  equality  with  that  prevailing  throughout 
Behar,  viz.,  lis.  3.  10.  In  the  districts  of  Cawn- 
pore  and  Futtehpore,  however,  the  cultivators  con- 
tinue to  receive  Rs.  3.  12.  per  seer. 

3.  The  main  arguments  by  which  on  each  occa- 
sion the  proposal  to  increase  the  price  was  sup- 
ported, was  the  assumed  importance  of  extending 
indefinitely  the  produce  of  the  drug,  by  applying 
further  stimulus  to  induce  the  ryots  to  eog  »ge  ia 
the  cultivation  of  ihe  poppy. 

4.  In  the  year  1843,  under  what  was  subse- 
quently believed  to  be  a  misapprehension  tiiat  the 
enormous  extension  of  cultivation  resulting  from 
this  remunerative  price  had  had  the  effect  of  over- 
stocking the  F.astcrn  market  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  increase  in  the  gross  returns  of  the  drugs 
ceased  to  be  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  the  net  revenue,  the  Government  restricted 
the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  to  an  extent  necessary 
to  secure  an  annual  provision  of  36,000  chests. 

5.  In  1850  it  became  apparent  that  the  rates 
paid  for  opium  afforded  the  cultivator  a  remu- 
nerative profit  far  in  excess  of  that  yielded  by  any 
other  product,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  give  an 
artificial  value  to  the  lands  upon  which  the  poppy 
was  grown;  inasmuch  as  the  zemindars,  taking 
advantage  of  the  liberality  of  the  Government 
towards  the  cultivators,  increased  the  rent  of 
poppy  land  300  or  400  per  cent,  in  excess  of  that 
paid  for  land  producing  ordinary  crops,  and  thus 
the  landholders  became  the  greatest  gainers  by  this 
extra  price,  and  not  the  ryots  who  produced  the 
crops.    To  prevent  this,  ttierefore,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  reduce  the  price  paid  for  opium  to  a  scale 
more  in  accordance  with  the  real  value  of  land 
and  labour,  and,  by  thus  diminishing  the  expenses 
of  manufacture,  10  increase  the  stability  of  the 
opium  revenue.    In  Mr.  Secretary  Grant's  letter, 
Wo.  224,  dated  20th  June  1850,  the  restriction 
upon  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  wos  accordingly 
withdrawn,  and  the  price  to  oe  paid  to  the  culti- 
vator was  reduced  from  Rs.3.  10.  and  Rs.i.  12. 
to  an  equalised  rate  of  J?*.  3.  8. ;  and  it  was  inti- 
mated at  the  same  time  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
Government,  the  rate  was  capable  of  being  even- 
tually further  reduced  to  three  rupees. 

6.  In 


•  Prom  Opium  Agent  of  Behar,  No.  81,  dated  27th  May  1859.  with  enelororea.    From  Opium  Auent  of  Behar,  No.  90,  dated 
11th  Junf  18M>,  with  enclosure.    From  Opium  Agent  of  Behar,  No.  Undated  fth  Aoguat  1859.    From  Opiim  Agent  of  7 
No.  S3,  dated  27th  Augaat  1859,  with  oieloemrea. 
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O.  In  consequence  of  a  suggestion  contained  in 
a  Despatch  from  the  Honourable  the  Court  of 
Directors,  dated  16lh  June  1853,  the  Supreme 
Government  directed  ihe  Board  of  Revenue  to 
resume  the  consideration  of  the  expediency  of 
establishing  further  agency  for  the  extension  of 
the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  in  new  districts. 
The  Board,  in  their  letter,  No.  507,  dated  20th 
October  1853,  showed  cause  for  pausing  in  the 
extension  of  this  cultivation;  and  on  a  considera- 
tion of  their  Report,  the  Supreme  Government,  in 
a  letter  in  the  Financial  Department,  No.  2127, 
dated  19th  June  1854,  strictly  prohibited  the 
future  extension  of  the  poppy  cultivation,  and  sug- 
gested for  further  consideration  "  whether  a  way 
of  checking  and  preventing  this  extension  might 
not  be  round  by  making  a  moderate  reduction  in 
the  price  paid  t<>  the  cultivators." 

7.  In  reply  to  this  communication,  the  Board, 
in  their  letter  No.  153,  dated  14th  March  1856, 
treating  the  question  entirely  in  its  general  and 
financial  bearing,  and  not  with  reference  to  the 
particular  object  indicated  in  the  letter  of  Govern- 
ment in  the  Financial  Department,  viz.,  the  check 
to  an  extension  of  the  cultivation,  recommended 
that,  notwithstanding  the  measure  was  deprecated 
by  the  opium  agents  of  both  agencies  and  some  of 
the  local  subordinate  officers,  the  price  paid  to  the 
cultivator  should  be  decreased  from  Rs.3.  8.  to 
Us.  3.  4. 

8.  The  Board,  in  making  this  recomraenr'aiion, 
remarked,  ihat  the  small  reduction  of  price  made  in 
1850  had  had  no  effect  whatever  in  checking  culti- 
vation, but  that,  on  the  contrary,  being  accompanied 
with  the  removal  of  a  previous  restriction,  the  culti- 
vation had  since  increased  more  rapidly  than  at  any 
former  period  ;  at  the  same  time  it  appeared,  the 
Board  observed,  to  be  open  to  considerable  doubt 
whether  the  reduction  in  price  of  I860  had  actually 
had  the  anticipated  effect  of  moderating  the  arti- 
ficial rent  of  poppy  laud;  they  considered  that 
although  (supposing  the  cultivation  to  be  persisted 
in,  noi withstanding  the  reduced  prices),  the  zemin- 
dar would  doubtless  eventually  have  to  sustain  a 
corresponding  reduction  of  rent,  still  that  the  first 
pressure  of  reduction  must  fall  upon  the  ryot,  and 
the  result  would  be  an  intermediate  struggle  in 
which  many  cultivators  would  be  ruined,  and  much 
land  thrown  out  of  cultivation. 

9.  Upon  a  consideration  of  this  report,  the 
Supreme  Government,  in  a  letter  in  the  Financial 
Department,  No.  2030,  dated  4th  June,  authorised 
an  immediate  reducticu  in  both  agencies  from 
lis.  3.  8.  to  Rs.3.  4. 

10.  From  the  reports  and  statements  now  sub- 
mitted, it  will  be  perceived  that  between  1844-60, 
the  opium  cultivation  in  the  two  agencies  (sup- 
posing the  amount  of  provision  to  represent  the 
amount  of  cultivation)  marly  doubled  itself.  This 
increase  continued,  under  the  first  reduction  in 
1850,  from  Rs.3.  10.  to  Jit.3.  8.  per  seer;  but 
directly  the  second  reduction  of  1855  took  place, 
the  cultivation  began  to  decrease,  and  is  still 
steadily  decreasing.  In  the  Behar  Agency  the 
cultivation  was  4,50,128  beegabs,  in  the' year 
1863-54;  the  reduction  in  price  took  place  in  the 
following  year,  and  the  cultivation  at  once  fell  to 
4,13,991  beegahs ;  and  in  the  last  two  years  it  has 
fallen  off  at  the  rate  of  31,000  beegahn  per  annum, 
the  estimated  cultivation  for  1858-69  being  only 
3,41,502  beegahs.  The  average  provision  of  this 
agency  for  the  10  years  ending  1856*67  was  27,74* 
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chcsls,  while  for  the  next  year  thera  are  only 
15,245  chests  of  Behar  opiam  to  bring  forward. 

11.  Although  the  returns  from  Benares  are  not 
so  complete  on  account  oi  the  urgency  of  the  call 
for  the  Report,  yet  it  is  clearly  shown  that  in  two 
divisions  alone  of  that  agency  there  has  been  a 
decrease  of  cultivation  since  1865,  amounting  to 
28,056  beegahs;  and  that  36,471  cultivators  have 
thrown  up  the  poppy  cultivation,  causing  a  de- 
crease of  2,465  maunds  in  the  annual  out-turn. 

12.  It  appears  to  the  Board  that  this  decrease, 
if  allowed  to  continue,  will  inevitably  cause  a  most 
serious  diminution  in  the  opium  revenue.  The  dis- 
inclination to  continue  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy 
is  attributed  to  several  causes :  first,  that  the  de- 
crease in  the  price  pnid  to  the  cultivator,  anil  the 
great  demand  and  high  prices  given  for  cereals, 
oil-seeds,  and  other  products,  which  nre  raised 
with  far  less  labour,  trouble,  and  uncertainty  than 
the  poppy,  h  ive  induced  many  of  ihos«*  who  used 
to  cultivate  this  plant  to  turn  their  attention  to 
other  crops ;  secondly,  that  the  decrease  in  the 
price  continued  with  a  simultaneous  rise  in  the 
wages  of  labour,  and  a  great  demand  for  labourers 
has  prevented  those  classes  who  did  not  employ 
their  own  families  in  the  tedious  process  of  incis- 
ing the  capsules  and  collecting  the  juice,  from 
having  recourse  to  hired  labour  for  those  pur- 
poses, and  that  consequently  tiiese  classes  of  cul- 
tivators, principally  Brahmins  and  Rajpoots,  have 
been  compelled  to  relinquish  the  cultivation  of  the 
poppy,  and  to  attend  to  the  production  or  other 
crops,  which  appear  from  the  reports  of  the  local 
officers  to  be  equally,  if  not  more  remunerative. 

13.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Board ,  the  causes  to  which 
the  growing  disinclination  to  cultivate  the  poppy,  in 
preference  to  oth<-r  crops,  is  attributed,  are  the  true 
ones;  the  lii^h  prices  of  cereals  and  oil-seeds  and 
wages  of  labour  said  to  obtain  in  the  Behar  and 
Benares  agencies,  are  found  to  prevail  equally  in  the 
distiicts  in  the  vicinity  ol  Calcutta.  At  the  time  of 
the  reduction  in  1855,  it  was  anticipated  that  its 
effect  would  be  to  decrease  the  cultivation  of  the 
poppy  on  the  inferior  qualitie  s  of  soil,  a  result 
which  was  then  considered  desirable;  but  from 
the  altered  state  of  the  country  at  the  pre»ent 
time,  ttie  demand  for  labour,  the  rise  in  the  price 
of  provisions  and  i  f  all  articles  of  agricultural 
produce,  which  seems  at  present  likely  to  continue, 
the  effect  has  naturally  been  to  reduce  the  poppy 
cultivation  to  an  extent  which  threatens  a  *erious 
diminution  of  the  opium  revenue. 

14.  The  Behar  agent,  it  is  true,  says  that  he 
does  not  contemplate  any  much  greater  falling-off, 
and  promises  20,000  chests  from  the  pre-ent  cul- 
tivation, should  the  season  he  favourable;  the 
abandonment  of  the  cultivation  is,  he  thinks,  only 
on  the  part  of  the  new  cultivators  who  were  at- 
tracted by  the  profits  under  the  former  high  prices 
which  ruled  up  to  1850.  He  considers  "that  the 
old  class  of  cultivators  will  stand  by  us ;  but,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Board,  a  provision  of  20,000 
chests  from  Behar  will  not  be  sufficient  The 
fluctuation  in  sale  proceeds  of  the  provisions  here, 
though  they  show  that  quantity  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent helps  to  govern  market  rates,  show  also  that 
increased  quantity,  as  a  general  rule,  produces 
increased  revenue;  for  although  it  is  true  that 
43,000  cheats  of  1857  realised  86  lakhs  more 
than  did  the  53,000  chests  of  1855,  and  although, 
in  a  similar  manner,  32,000  chests  of  last  year 
realised  as  much  an  43,000  chests  of  the  previous 
2  year, 


II. 
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Appendix,    year,  yet  the  gross  revenue  continued  steadily  to 
Part  II.     increase  from  1844  to  1856,  when  the  annual  pro- 
— -       vision  reached  its  maximum. 

16.  This  year's  provision  consists  of  27,000 
chests,  and  if  the  present  high  rates  hold  for  the 
next  three  sales,  the  revenue  realised  will  fall  only 
26  lakhs  short  of  last  year's  revenue;  but  for 
next  year  there  are  only  21,366  chests  to  bring 
forward,  and  there  is  every  probability  of  the 
market  rates  tailing. 

16.  If  even  the  present  rates  were  to  be  obtained 
for  next  year,  their  continuance  cannot  be  depended 
upon  for  any  lengthened  period  ;  they  do  not  aliow 
sufficient  margin  for  remuneration  to  the  mer- 
chants, whilst  they  necessarily  involve  a  greater 
risk  of  loss.  The  prospect  of  renewed  disturbances 
in  China,  and  the  supposed  yearly  increase  in  the 
indigenous  cultivation  of  that  country,  are  strong 
grounds  for  hesitating  to  rely  upon  a  continued 
rise  in  price  proportionate  to  the  diminished  pro- 
vision of  the  Government  agencies. 

17.  But  in  the  opinion  of  the  Hoard  the  present 
high  prices,  should  they  last,  must  eventually  act 
as  a  strong  stimulus  to  the  extension  of  indigenous 
cultivation  in  China. 

18.  The  Board  consider  that  the  opium  provi- 
sion should  never  be  allowed  to  full  short  of  30,000 
chests,  viz.,  20,000  for  the  Uehar  and  10,000  for 
the  Benares  agency  ;  any  amount  short  of  this 
must  eventually  lead  to  a  considerable  loss  of 
revenue.  It  does  not  appear  to  the  Board  that 
there  is  any  method  of  raising  the  provision  to  that 
amount,  except  by  recurring  to  the  former  rate  of 
Us.  3.  8  per  .«eer,  and  they  therefore  most  strongly 
recommend  that  this  measure  may  be  sanctioned 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  The  first  advances 
are  made  in  this  month,  and  it  s  highly  desirable, 
they  think,  that  it  should  b?  announced  in  time  to 
exercise  its  influence  on  the  cultivation  of  1859- 
60. 

19.  This  increase  of  price,  it  is  true,  involves  a 
considerable  additional  ex  pen  dim  re,  estimated  at 
about  six  lakhs  for  Behar ;  but  it  will  be  raihcr  of 
the  nature  of  an  advance,  which  will  be  amply 
repaid  by  the  increases  of  provision  which  it  will 
secure. 

I  have,  &c 
(signed)       A.  Eden, 
Officiating  Junior  Secretary. 

P.  S. — The  return  of  the  enclosures  is  requested 
when  no  longer  required. 


so  as  to  permit  the  advantages  of  the  increased 
rate  to  have  an' influence  over  the  extent  of  opium 
cultivation  for  the  present  season. 


2.  In  giving  his  sanction  to  this  proposed  in- 
crease, the  Lieutenant  Governor  desires  me  to 
observe,  that  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  the 
decrease  which  was  directed  to  be  made  in  1850 
in  the  price  of  the  drug  was  incorrect  or  an  injudi- 
cious measure.  On  the  contrary,  subsequent 
occurrences  seem  to  show  that  those  sub-deputy 
opium  agents  were  right,  who  thought  on  that 
occasion  that  the  price  might  be  eventuallyredueed 
to  as  low  as  three  rupees  per  seer.  But  even 
assuming  that  three  rupees  would  have  been  a 
proper  price  in  1854,  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
feels  very  doubtful  about  Rt.  3.  8.  being  a  sufficient 
price  now,  for  it  is  clearly  made  out  that  in  this 
interval  the  price  of  agricultural  produce  has  in- 
creased one-third,  and  as  wages  have  risen  in  a 
similar  proportion,  it  may  be  fairly  regarded  that 
the  rise  iu  the  price  of  agricultural  produce  is  not 
of  a  temporary  or  ephemeral  character,  or  that 
things  are  likely  to  fall  back  again  to  their  former 
low  prices.  Such  being  the  case,  it  appears  to  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  to  be  quite  necessary  to  put 
the  profits  on  th^  cultivation  «of  opium  on  a  par 
with  the  cultivation  of  other  products  of  the  soil, 
and  that  in  order  to  do  this  it  may  even  be  ex- 
pedient eventually  to  raise  the  rates  as  high  as  four 
rupees  a  seer. 

3.  The  Board  are  accordingly  r<  quested  to  give 
their  b>-st  and  most  seiious  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject, taking  particularly  into  their  consideration 
the  great  importance  of  not  restricting  artificially 
at  the  present  time  the  production  of  the  drug,  as 
such  a  course  would  inevitably  give  an  artificial 
impulse  to  Turkey  and  other  foreign  opium  which 
might  be  brought  into  the  China  market,  and  also 
to  the  cultivation  of  opium  in  China,  which  has 
lately  been  reported  to  be  rapidly  progressing. 

4.  The  Lieutenant  Governor  will  accordingly 
await  the  Report  of  the  Board  on  the  proprnty  of 
any  additional  increase  upon  Rt.  3.  8.  Fur  the  p'ricc 
of  opium  for  the  season  of  1860-61. 

6.  The  enclosures  of  your  letter  are  returned 
herewith,  a  copy  having  been  retained  for  record 
in  this  office. 

I  have,  kc. 

II.  U.  Browne, 
Inder  Secretary,  for  the 
Officiating  Secretary,  Government  of  Bengal 


(M  ISC  ELLA N  SOUS  R  EV  ENUE. — Opium.) 

From  E.  H.  Lushingto/i,  Esq.,  Officiating  Secre- 
tary to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to  the  Hon- 
ourable A.  Eden,  Officiating  Junior  Secretary 
to  the  Board  of  Revenue,  Fort  William,  No. 
2720,  dated  2  November  1859. 

Sir, 

I  am  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  No.  304,  dated  the  21st  September 
last,  and  in  reply  to  state  that  the  proposed  re- 
commendation for  increasing  the  produce  of  opium 
by  raising  the  price  from  Rt.  3.  4.  to  Rt.  3.  8.  per 
seer  was  demi-cfficially  sanctioned  some  time  ago. 


From  the  Honourable  A.  Eden,  Officiating  Junior 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Revenue,  to  the  Opium 
Agents  of  Benares  and  Behar,  No.  401,  dated 
Fort  William,  11  November  1859. 

Sir, 

I  ah  directed  to  forward  for  your  information 
and  further  consideration,  a  copy  of 
the  Secretary  to  Government's  letter  Opium. 
No.  2720,  of  2d  November,  sanction-  w-  f>«mpier. 
ing  an  increase  of  four  annas  per  ■^rjj^  w\  j"fAi]« 
in  the  price  to  be  paid  to  the  culti-  Eiqaire*. 
v  a  tors  for  their  opium,  and  impressing 
upon  the  Board  the  necessity  of  putting  the  profit* 
in  the  cultivation  of  opium  in  a  par  with  the  cul- 
tivation of  other  products  of  the  soil,  and  suggest- 
ing that,  in  order  to  do  this,  it  may  ever  be  even- 
tually 
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tually  expedient  to  raise  the  rates  as  high  as  four 
rupees  per  seer.  I  at  the  same  time  forward  a 
copy  of  my  letter  No.  364,  dated  21st  September, 
to  which  it  is  a  reply. 

2.  The  Board  request  that,  without  giving  any 
avoidable  publicity  to  the  subject,  you  will  favour 
them  with  your  opinion  as  to  the  probable  neces- 
sity of  still  further  increasing  the  rate  paid  to  the 
cultivators.  In  so  doing  you  are  requested  to  look 
especially  to  the  prospect  of  -my  future  relaxation 
in  the  present  wages  of  labour  and  pi  ices  of  agri- 
cultural produce,  bearing  prominently  in  mind  the 
absolute  necessity  of  keeping  up  our  provision  of 
the  drug  to  the  average  of  previous  yearn. 

3.  The  Hoard  are  inclined  to  think  a  further 
advance  will  be  necessary,  though  not  perhaps  nt 
present,  to  the  full  extent  of  four  rupees  per  seer. 
They  trust  that  the  subject  will  meet  with  your 
early  and  serious  attention. 

I  have,  &c. 
(sinned)       A.  Eden, 
Officiating  Junior  Secretary. 


From  R.  JV.  Furquharaun,  Esq.,  Opium  Agent  of 
Behar,  to  the  Honourable  A.  Eden,  Junior 
Secretary,  Board  of  Revenue,  Fort  William, 
dated  Camp  Bettiah,  11  February  1800. 

Sir, 

The  Board's  letter,  No.  401,  of  the  11th  No- 
vember 18.<9,  and  its  annexure,*  on  the  subject 
of  a  still  further  increase  in  the  price  paid  to  the 
poppy  cultivators  lor  their  opium,  has  my  most 
serious  attention,  aided  hy  the  opinion  of  those 
among  my  subordinates  best  able  to  afford  the 
necessary  information. 

2.  Mv  correspondence  on  this  subject  has  been 
demi-official,  as  best  adapted  to  avoid  publicity, 
in  accordance  with  the  second  paragraph  of  the 
Board's  letter  under  reply,  and  with  my  own 
wishes  on  a  question  which,  if  now  freely  circu- 
lated, might  liuvc  led  to  undue  expectations  on 
part  of  the  district  officers  and  poppy  growers.  I 
would  refer  the  Hoard  on  this  point  to  Mr.  King's 
statement  that  the  present  increase  of  four  annas 
per  seer  is  not  yet  generally  believed,  is  owing  to 
the  zealous  hut  mistaken  efforts  of  the  subordinate 
executive  for  the  last  year  or  two  to  keep  up  the 
cultivatiot)  by  holding  out  hopes  on  increased  price, 
which  wen?  only  indulged  in  to  be  disappointed. 


3.  The  neneral  opinion  among  my  subordinates 
is  that,  owing  to  the  late  unproductive  season*, 
added  to  the  circumstances  already  discussed  by 
the  Board,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should 
still  fuither  increase  the  stimulus  to  poppy  cultiva- 
tion by  an  addition  of  either  eight,  four,  or  two 
annas,  to  the  present  price. 

4.  Mr.  Boilings  thinks  that  the  price  of  agricul- 
tural produce  and  wages  of  labour  will  continue  to 
have  an  upward  tendency,  and  may  necessitate  an 
eventual  advance  to  even  more  than  four  rupees 
per  >eer  for  opium.  Be  thinks  that  wc  should 
announce,  as  soon  as  possible,  an  increase  to 
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Rs.  3.  12.  for  1660  61,  and  4  rupees  for  the  future,  Appendix 

making  it,  however,  a  condition  that  extra  care  in  Part-ll. 9 

growth  and  manipulation  be  exercised  by  the  ryots   

in  the  cuirent  season. 

5.  Mr.  King  thinks  that  much  depends  on  the 
out-turn  of  the  present  season,  and  that  if  it  is 
favourable,  there  need  be  no  great  advance  to 
ensure  a  full  provision  of  26,000  chests.  He 
recommends,  however,  at  all  events,  an  immediate 
return  to  the  rate  of  Rs.  3.  10.  per  seer,  the  highest 
ever  yet  give^i  in  these  districts. 

0.  Mr.  Field  thinks  that  Rs.  3.  8.  is  not  suffi- 
cient. He  considers  the  rise  in  amount  of  wages 
and  value  of  produce  likely  to  be  continuous,  ur.d 
would  increase  the  price  of  opium  to  Rs.  3.  12.  for 
1S60-61,  and  be  prepared  to  go  as  far  as  4  rupees 
for  the  future. 

7.  Mr.  Puglte  says  that  the  price  of  cereals  has 
considerably  decreased  of  late,  and  he  thinks  will 
fall  still  more.  He  does  not  see  any  immediate 
necessity  for  announcing  an  increase  above  Rt.  3. 8. 
per  seer,  but  is  of  opinion  thut  much  depends  on 
the  out-turn  of  the  present  season. 

8.  1  myself  am  of  opinion  that  very  much  de- 
pends on  the  out-turn  of  this  seasou.  If  only 
moderately  favourable,  that  is,  if  we  realise  the 
average  per  bcegah  for  the  last  10  years  over  the 
whole  agency or  even  say  five  seers  per  becgah, 
an  addition  ol  i  annas  per  sccr,  raising  the  price 
to  Rs.  3.  10..  will  be  ample  to  secure  a  steady 
increase  in  the  cultivation  t'-  an  amount  equal  to 
our  wants  and  wishes.  If  the  season  is  especially 
unproductive,  that  is  if  the  average  fall,  as  in  the 
past  year,  t  >  three  seers  nine  chittacks  per  beegah 
or  under,  a  much  larger  increase,  even  up  to  the 
full  4  rupees  per  seer,  may  be  requisite  to  prevent 
still  further  filling  off  in  the  poppy  lands.  Toe 
value  of  produce  and  wages  or  labour  will  both,  I 
think,  decline  in  some  degree  from  the  present 
rates,  but  never  again  probably  be  so  low  i»s  they 
were  prior  to  1855. 

9.  It  is  impossible  at  this  time  to  predict  what 
the  produce  of  the  season  is  likely  to  be.  The 
early  part  of  it  was  unfortunate  through  the  great 
sickness  prevailing  over  mogi  of  these  districts, 
throwing  buck  early  sowings,  and  here  and  there 
preventing  any  sowing  at  all.  The  weather  has 
hitherto  been  favourable  as  far  as  the  irrigated 
lands  go,  but  there  was  no  Christmas  rain,  and  the 
unirrigated  crops  an.'  scant  and  bucKward;  a  good 
average,  however,  mainly  depends  on  the  weather 
nt  the  end  of  l  ebruary  and  first  half  of  March. 
Last  year  a  magnificent  prospect  was  ruined  by 
three  day's  rain  early  i:>.  March,  and  an  average, 
which  up  to  the  down-pour  might  have  been  safely 
calculated  of  six  seers  per  beegah,  fell  in  fact  to 
three  seers  nine  chittacks,  and  a  provision  which 
would  have  certainly  amounted  to  28,000  chests 
was  reduced  in  consequence  to  15,000. 

10.  May  or  June  will  be  quite  time  enough  to 
decide  on  the  rate  of  increase  for  next  year's 
opium,  so  that  it  may  be  fully  known  to  the  cul- 
tivating classes  by  August.  The  Government 
should  at  any  rate  be  prepared  to  sanction  an 
addition  of  2  annas  per  seer,  raising  the  price  to 
Rs.  3.  10.,  the  highest  ever  reached  in  these  dis- 
tricts.    Beyond  this  I  am  not  prepared  to  go, 

unless 


•  Board  to  Government  of  Bengal,  No  364,  2l§t  September  1859.  Government  of  Bengal  to  Board,  No.  2720,  2d  No»emb«r  1859. 
tiFire  wen  and  tevea  and  a  quarter  cliittaclu. 
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Appendix,  unless  things  turn  out  worse  than  need  be  yet 
Part  IL  anticipated. 

11.  I  annex  copies  of  the  letters  I  have  received 
on  this  subject  from  Messrs.  Hollings,  King,  Field, 
and  Pughe,  us  also  a  stateraeut  of  average  yield 
per  beegah  for  the  last  10  years  throughout  this 
agency. 

I  have,  &c. 
(signed)       R.  N.  Farqhuarton, 

Opium  Agent. 


Demi-official  Letter  from  Mr.  Boilings,  Sub-De- 
puty Opium  Agent  of  Gya,  dated  Gya,  21  No- 
vember 1959. 

I  have  considered  the  que>tion  proposed  in 
your  note  of  the  13th  instant  as  attentively  as  I 
could,  and  quite  subscribe  to  the  opinion  expressed 
by  the  lieutenant  Governor,  that  reduction  in 
the  price  paid  for  opium  was  advisable  in  1850, 
and  that  increase  even  beyond  Rs.  3.  8.  the  seer 
is  now  most  expedieut;  perhaps,  I  ought  rather 
to  say,  necessary. 

The  general  rise  in  prices  and  in  the  cost  of 
labour  is,  I  think,  to  be  attributed  to  permanent 
causes,  and  their  effect  will  therefore  be  permanent. 
These  causes  I  take  to  be  the  opening  of  new 
market-,  foreign  and  domestic,  for  our  field  pro- 
duce, the  prosecution  of  extensive  public  works, 
and  emigration,  t  >  which  has  to  be  added  the 
temporary  one  of  the  war.    But  I  believe,  not- 
withstanding the  return  of  peace,  that  exportation 
will  go  on  increasing  for  u  long  time ;  that  new 
railways  and  other  public  works  upon  a  larger 
scale  than  heretofore  may  be  anticipated,  and  tfiat 
the  extension  of  emigration  will  only  be  stopped 
by  affording  to  industry  at  home  better  remunera- 
tion than  it  now  enjoys ;  and  if  prices  do  not  rise, 
as  I  confidently  expect  they  will  continue  to  do, 
that  a  great  many  of  our  agricultural  labourers 
will  be  tempted  away  to  the  sugar  plautations 
abroad.    The  result  is  a  conviction  in  my  niiud, 
that  the  combined  effects  of  the  ihrec  permanent 
causes  enumerated,  tending  to  raise  the  markets, 
wdl  much  more  than  counterbalance  the  effect  of 
reduced  public  expenditure  in  time  of  peace,  and 
that  prices  will  continue  to  have  an  upward  ten- 
dency, iu  which  case  the  Government  may  have  to 
bid  still  higher  than  4  rupees,  if  they  wiiii  to  keep 
a  firm  hold  upon  the  cultivation  and  to  be  pre- 
pared for  the  inert  using  demand  for  opium,  which, 
after  a  short  check,  may  be  looked  for  in  China. 
I  think  the  increase  unght  be  gradual,  say  Rs.  3. 12. 
in  1860-61,  and  4  rupets  in  the  year  following; 
and  if  it  were  intended  to  give  it,  I  would  announce 
it  beforehand,  with  a  condition  that  the  extra  price 
w  ould  be  given,  in  event  of  great  care  being  taken 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  and  manipulation 
of  their  opium,  by  the  ryots  during  the  current 
season.    If  you  do  nut  care  to  issue  conditional 
orders,  I  think  the  sub-deputy  opium  agents  might 
be  strengthened  in  their  influence  upon  the  opium 
producers,  if  they  were  allowed  to  give  out  that 
good  results  in  the  present  season  would  enable 
them  to  ask  for  a  higher  rate  in  future. 

(signed)       C.  Boilings. 


Demi-official  Letter  from  Mr.  King,  Sob-Dprmtv 
Opium  Agent  of  Patna,  dated  6  JannarylMO. 

I  have  now  the  plea* u re  to  reply  to  vow 
demi-official  note  of  the  19th  November  last,'  re- 
garding  a  further  increase  in  the  price  of  opium 
beyond  the  4  annas  per  seer  lately  sanctioned. 

I  have  delayed,  as  you  are  aware,  from  giving 
any  opinion  upon  this  subject  till  I  c  u!d  sec  what 
the  effect  of  the  increase  up  to  the  old  price  of 
lis.  3.  8.  per  seer  being  made  known  to  the  cul- 
tivator had  been,  for  you  may  remember  that  raj 
settlements  were  over  before  this  announce  raeot 
could  be  made  by  myself  to  them  at  the  Sudder 
station.  I  however  took  evfry  means  in  my  povrer 
to  give  it  the  widest  publicity.  All  the  intelligent 
assamers  have  perfect  faith  in  my  notices  on  the 
subject,  but  the  mass  of  people,  who  have  been 
hoping  for  this  increase  for  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  do  not  thoroughly  believe  that  they  will 
get  it. 

I  attribute  this  feeling  on  their  part  to  th*  re- 
ports about  the  coming  increase,  which  I  find  the 
Mofussil  am/a,  more  (  Specially  the  zillahdar*,  have 
been  giving  out  for  the  l  ist  two  years  or  so,  where 
they  found  the  assamees  relinquishing  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  poppy.  Th.  se  reports  have  of  course 
proved  false,  and  hence  the  hesitation  of  the 
masses  to  believe  that  what  is  now  officially  an- 
nounced to  them  will  actually  take  place;  though, 
on  being  questioned,  the  peple  at  once  admit  thai 
"what  is  stated  under  my  hand  and  sed  must  be 
true. 

But  the  fact  of  there  being  an  increase  of  1,237 
beegah*  in  the  measurements  on  a  settlement 
of  27,634  bcegahs,  shows  how  the  news  of  the 
extra  price  has  been  received.  This  increase,  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe,  would  have  been 
much  greater  but  for  the  unusual  sickness  and  mor- 
tality among  the  people  that  have  so  long  pre- 
vailed, and  which  have  prevented  them  in  several 
instances  from  fulfilling  their  engagements  to  the 
Government.  The  total  decrease  from  this  and 
other  causes  amounts  to  0»2  beegahs,  thusleariag 
a  net  increase  on  the  settlements  under  very  un- 
favourable circumstances  of  546  bcegah;.  This 
quality  in  itself  is  nothing  remarkable,  furt'.ier  than 
being  an  indication  of  the  better  feeling  with 
which  the  cultivators  now  look  on  the  poppy. 
Having  stated  tlie  effect  which  the  announcement 
of  the  increased  price  has  already  had  on  the 
people,  I  will  proceed  to  offer  my  opinion  on  the 
question  of  still  further  increasing  the  price.  But 
it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  a  poor  season  a^ain 
this  year  may  render  a  modification  of  my  opinion 
necessary,  for  should  we  he  so  unlucky  as  not  to 
have  a  fair  average  reason  this  year,  a  great  many 
assamees  among  those  who  have  to  employ  hired 
labour,  will,  I  much  fear,  throw  the  poppy  up,  ex- 
cept the  price  should  at  once  be  raised  beyond 
what  I  have  to  recommend  its  being  done. 

The  increase  from  Rs.  3.  4.,  to  Rs.  3.  8.  per 
seer  for  opium,  is  not  at  all  proportionate  to  the 
increase  in  prices  obtainable  for  oii-sceds  and 
cereals,  now  compared  with  those  prevailing  in 
1855,  when  the  price  of  the  drug  was  reduced  to 
R*.  3.  4.  per  seer.  But  if  Rs.  3.  8.  per  seer  suffice! 
to  produce  the  quantity  of  opium  required  by  the 
Government,  I  can  see  no  good  reason  for  giving 
a  higher  price  for  it  Judging  from  my  owu  dis- 
trict, I  am  of  opinion  that  the  price  of  Rs.  3.  8. 
per  aeer  will,  provided  only  we  have  a  fair  season 
thia  year,  bring  the  cultivation  next  year  up  to 
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what  will  always  produce  26,000  chests.  But 
looking  to  the  continued  high  wages  of  labour, 
particularly  along  the  line  <>f  the  railway,  and  the 
probability  of  these  rates  lasting  for  some  time 
to  come,  1  am  disposed  to  urge  that  the  price  be 
increased  next  year  to  the  original  former  price  of 
Rs.  3.  10.  per  seer.  I  fix  on  this  particular  sum 
because  the  cultivators  having  been  paid  it  once 
before,  I  think  that  a  recurrence  to  it  will  not  lead 
on  the  part  of  the  zemindars  to  an  increase  in  the 
present  rates  for  poppy  lands,  and  that  it  will 
suffice  to  bring  the  cultivation  up  to  what  it  was 
in  former  years.  If,  however,  the  Government 
should  require  unlimited  supply  of  opium,  the 
price  will  of  course  have  to  be  raised  in  proportion. 
But  to  do  so  now  beyond  Rs.  3.  10.  per  seer 
would,  in  my  opinion,  be  only  putting  money  into 
the  zemindars'  pockets,  for  they  would  not  fail  to 
raise  the  rents  of  poppy  lands  beyond  their  present 
rates  when  they  found  the  Government  were  pay- 
ins  the  cultivators  a  price  that  they  had  never 
before  received.  When  the  pi  ice  was  decreased 
from  Rs.  3.  10.  to  Us.  3.  8.,  and  subsequently  to 
Rs.  3.  4.,  the  zemindarsi  made  no  diminution  in 
the  rates  of  rent  that  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
charging  for  poppy  lands,  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  am  of  opinion  that  if  the  old  rate  of 
Rs.  3.  10.  be  recurred  to.  the  cultivators  will  not 
only  not  look  for  any  further  increase,  but  that  they 
will  reap  ihc  whole  of  the  benefit  arising  from  the 
increased  price. 

1  have  therefore  to  recommend  that  the  price 
for  opium  in  1860-C1  be  increased,  without  any 
reference  to  the  out-turn  of  1S59-00,  to  the  old 
price  of  Rs.  3.  10.  per  seer.  Adverting  to  the 
doubts  which  I  have  mentioned  the  mass  of  the 
people  as  enl«  rtaiuing,  on  the  point  of  their  really 
gettiug  the  increased  price  of  Rs.3.  8. this  year,  1 
have  strongly  to  urge  that  the  district  officers  be  di- 
rected to  pay  at  the  time  of  the  weiglimentas  high 
an  advance  as  they  think  they  can  do  with  safety. 
Wow  that  all  opium  sent  in  as  "  good  "  is  to  be 
paid  for  as  such  opium  of  the  first  sort,  say  70°  to 
72"  consistence,  may  safely  be  paid  for  at  the  rate 
of  Rs.  3.  4.  per  seer  at  the  time  pt  weighments, 
thus  leaving  4  annas  to  6"  annas  pir  seer  due  at 
tlwfarkhuttee.  Other  sorts  can  be  paid  for  in  pro- 
portion :  this  will  do  more  to  convince  the  people 
of  the  increased  price  being  an  actual  fact  than 
anything  else.  Indeed  many  of  them  have  re- 
marked to  me,  that  though  they  did  not  doubt 
what  1  told  them,  still  that  they  could  not  well 
believe  it  till  they  actually  got  the  increased  price 
on  the  delivery  of  their  opium. 

(signed)       R.  King. 


Demi-official  Letter  from  Mr.  field,  Sub-Deputy 
Opium  Agent  of  Shahabad,  dated  Arrah,  20 
November  1859. 

I  hate  given  the  subject  of  your  demi-official 
note,  of  the  24th  instant,  my  best  consideration, 
and  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  Rs.  3.  8.  per 
seer  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  up  our  provision  to 
the  average  of  previous  years.  The  wages  of 
labour  in  this  district  have  more  than  doubled,  and 
the  price  of  agricultural  produce  has  increased 
from  30  to  100  per  cent,  since  1854,  and  that  this 
rise  in  the  wages  of  labour  and  price  of  agricul- 
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tural  produce  is  not  of  a  temporary  or  ephemeral  Appendix, 
character  I  am  convinced,  nor  is  there  any  proba-  rwt  XL 
bility  of  their  falling  back  again  to  their  former  — — 
standard.  In  order  to  secure  a  provision  of 26,000 
chests,  we  ought,  I  think,  to  advance  the  price 
paid  to  the  cultivators  to  Rs.  3.  12.  for  1860-41, 
and  be  prepared  to  go  as  far  as  4  rupees  for  the  year 
following.  Unless  the  price  of  opium  advance  in 
the  same  ratio  as  that  of  other  agricultural  pro- 
duce, its  cultivation  must  inevitably  give  way  to 
that  of  other  products  that  pay  better;  this  result 
is  already  appareuL  Where  *o  much  of  the  cul- 
tivation is  carried  on  by  hired  labour  (as  is  the 
case  when  Rajpoots,  Brahmins,  and  others  whose 
families  cannot  assist  in  the  labours  of  the  field 
engage  in  it),  the  great  increase  in  the  wages  of 
labour,  unless  made  by  a  corresponding  rise  in  the 
prices  of  the  drug  must  materially  reduce  it.  The 
cultivation  in  this  district  has  already  decreased  a 
fifth  since  1853-54,  and  nothing  but  the  stimulus 
of  increased  puces  will  restore  it. 

(signed)       George  Field. 


Demi-official  Letter  from  Mr.  Pughe,  Sub-Deputy 
Opium  Agent  of  Sewan,  dated  Camp  (iopal- 
gunge,  21  November  1859. 

In  accordance  with  the  request  conveyed  in  your 
demi-uffh  inl  communication  of  the  15tli  insiaut,  I 
beg  to  submit  the  following  remarks  on  ti>e  ques- 
tion now  under  consideration,  relative  to  further 
inci  casing  the  price  of  opium  to  four  mptes  per 
seer,  for  the  year  1860-61. 

2.  There  is  one  other  circumstance  beside  those 
Stan  d  in  the  Officiating  Junior  Secretary  to  Board's 
letter  t »  (Jovemment,  No.  36-1,  of  21st  September 
last,  which  may  he  assigned  as  a  cause  of  the 
fulling-off  in  the  opium  cultivation,  I  allude  to  the 
bad  seasons  of  1857  and  1859;  in  those  years 
many  of  the  assamees  lost  the  whole  of  their  crop 
from  bligtii,  disappointment  overtaking  them  just 
at  the  period  when  they  expected  to  reap  the  re- 
ward of  their  labours.  This  untoward  event,  oc- 
curring as  it  did  in  such  severity  two  yeais  out  of 
three,  has  naturally  disheartened  many,  aud  in- 
duced them  to  throw  up  the  cultivation,  and  I 
think  that  very  much  depends  upon  the  result  of 
tile  present  season's  operations  as  to  how  far  it 
will  be  necessary  to  hold  out  any  further  induce- 
ment Certain  it  is  that  what  used  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  the  most  severe  punishment, 
viz,,  the  stopping  of  a  man's  cultivation,  has  of 
late  years  been  regarded  by  many  of  the  assamees 
with  indifference,  and  thousands  and  thousands  of 
them  have  been  retained  in  the  cultivation  by  the 
advantages  derivable  from  the  system  of  advances 
alone. 

3.  It  appears  from  the  Junior  Secretary's  letter 
to  Government  before  alluded  to,  that  the  Beiiar 
cultivation  has  fallen  from  4,50,120  beegahs  in 
1853-54  to  3,41,502  beegahs  in  1858-59,  the 
settlements  for  1859-60  probably  showing  a  fur- 
ther decline  of  some  15,000  or  20,000  beegahs.  In 
paragraph  18,  the  Board  remark,  that  the  Behar 
provision  should  not  be  allowed  to  fall  short  of 
26,000  chests;  these  figures,  I  conceive,  must 
therefore  form  the  basis  of  our  consideration. 
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Appendix,  4-  w">'t  the  average  yield  per  beegah  of  the 
Part  II.'  whole  agency  amounts  to,  I  am  unfortunately 
ignoiant  of.  The  average  61  ten  years,  I  should 
imagine  to  be  about  five  seers,  but  as  we  have 
recently  sustained  two  unusually  bad  seasons,  it 
may  possibly  not  b<-  so  high  for  the  last  five  years ; 
that  of  the  present  year,  1859,  fell  short  of  three 
seers  per  beegah.  I  believe,  assuming  it,  how- 
ever, at  five  seers  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  the 
cultivation  at  3,20,000,  we  may  ex|>ect  an  <jut-turn 
of  26,000  chests.  Should  this  estimate  be  c  orrect, 
there  will  be  little  or  no  margin  lei t  for  accidents, 
and  it  might,  perhaps,  be  advisable,  in  oider  to 
meet  furthei  f-dling-off  in  the  cultivation,  and  to 
ensure  a  steady  average  out-turn  oi  the  above 
quantity,  to  increase  the  settlements  of  the  agency 
by  some  50,000  or  i!0,000  beegalis.  The  sum  may 
appear  large,  but  assuming  that  the  land  which 
has  of  late  years  been  lost  by  us  will  be  the  first 
to  be  reclaimed,  the  fact  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  very  much  of  the  laud  consists  of  the  poorer 
class  of  sod  which,  as  prices  of  other  crops  rose, 
became  uniumunerative  to  the  grower  of  opium. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  doubtU  ss  a  large  quan- 
tity of  superior  lands  which  has  also  he»;n  thrown 
up  by  Brahmins  and  Rajpoots  on  account  of  cost 
of  labour.  I  doubt,  however,  whether  50,000 
beegahs  would  yield  us  more  than  3,000  chests, 
but  my  information  regarding  oth«-r  distiicts  is  so 
very  limited,  that  I  may  be  incorrect  in  tv.y  sup- 
position. 

5.  The  next  question  for  consideration  is  the 
probability  or  otherwise  of  any  further  decline  in 
the  poppy  cultivation  at  present  va;es.  Speaking 
for  my  own  district  alone,  at  Hs.3.  8.  per  stcr, 
with  a  favourable  season,  I  do  not  anticipate  any 
failing  off  in  lands  worth  retaining  next  year ;  but 
what  may  content  the  assamees  in  Allygunge  and 
Gya,  situated  as  they  are  in  land  «way  from  the 


influence  of  large  mans,  and  in  many  parts  without 
means  of  water-carriage,  may  prove  insufficient 
inducement  in  the  Tirhoot,  Hajeepoor,  Chtiprah, 
and  Patna  agencies-  I  c'oubt  very  much  whether 
any  great  quantity  of  the  land  thrown  up  in  the 
Chtiprah  division  during  the  last  five  years  will 
be  recovered  even  in  the  present  increased  rate  of 
Ms.  3.  8.  per  seer,  though  under  an  ordinary  season 
this  year  I  should  not  anticipate  any  further 
decrease  at  the  next  settlements. 

6.  Not  having  sufiicient  data  regarding  the 
other  districts  of  this  agency,  in  reference  to  past 
and  present  quantity  or  land  in  cultivation,  avenge 
yield  per  beegah,  also  to  the  quantity  of  land 
required  by  the  agency  to  e  nsure  an  average  out- 
turn of  26,000  chests,  I  feel  incompetent  to  ufler 
any  decided  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  of  further 
increasing  the  price  to  fi.ur  rupees  for  the  yeiur 
1860-61.  1  think,  moreover,  that  any  conclusion 
now  arrived  at  would  be  premature;  circumstances 
are  just  now  more  favourable  than  they  have  been 
for  some  years  past ;  the  price  of  the  drug  has 
been  raised  to  Jls-  3.  8.,  and  the  season  is  so  far 
propitious,  and,  what  is  of  tqual  importance,  prices 
of  >ereals  have  of  l>te  considerably  decline  d ;  and, 
if  present  prospects  are  realised,  they  will  fail  still 
lower.  Should  such  be  the  case,  and,  at  the  >ame 
time,  should  the  u>samces  realise  a  profitable  out- 
turn of  opium,  I  hardly  think  it  will  be  nec-ess  in- 
to interfere  with  the  prices  recently  sanctioned, 
unless  a  considerable  increase  of  cultivation  is 
required  ;  at  any  r  ite,  all  these  contingencies  wi'l 
have  been  disposed  of  by  the  conclusion  of  the 
season's  deliveries  in  April  next,  when  I  should 
imagine  ample  time  would  remain  for  a  further 
consideration  of  the  subject. 

(signed)       J.  G.  Puglit. 


Statement  showing  the  Average  Produce  per  IWgah  in  each  District,  and  of  the  entire  Agency 

for  the  last  Ten  Years. 


SEASON. 

Tirhoot. 

Chopra. 

Allee- 

Motc*- 
harr«. 

Rcttiab. 

Shaba- 
bad. 

Oy». 

Tatitab. 

Patna. 

Bb.o- 
gulpora. 

Mobghyr- 

Hmjee- 
pore. 

Entitf 
,  As«x-t. 

1849-60  - 

S.  c. 
4  l| 

S.  e. 
8  12 

S.  c. 

•  1* 

S.  r. 
6  6} 

S.  c. 
6  3 

5.  c. 
6  Hi 

S.  c. 
8  4 

S.  e. 
8  -$ 

S.  e. 
7  8 

8.  e. 
6  1} 

S.  e. 
6  8$ 

S.  c. 
—  « 

5.  e. 
6  Ij 

1860-61  . 

4  1* 

6  14J 

6  1$ 

6  6$ 

6  - 

6  6$ 

6  10 

7  8} 

6  7$ 

4  5} 

5  6$ 

5  9J 

1861-62    -  - 

4  8* 

8  3 

6  5 

2  14 

5  -f 

7  10$ 

8  - 

8  4 

7  8 

4  15 

5  15 

5  61 

1852-33    -  - 

4  IS 

8  -} 

6  8 

6  12 

5  15! 

8  3$ 

8  - 

7  9$ 

7  13$ 

4  e$ 

6  4} 

6  e| 

1863-64  - 

4  13 

8  5} 

6  11$ 

6  1 

6  6} 

7  6$ 

7  - 

6  6 

6  10} 

4  8} 

6  12$ 

*  • 

6  6$ 

1864-56  • 

4  6} 

«  7| 

6  4J 

4  10$ 

5  -J 

7  3} 

6  9 

7  3 

6  14} 

3  10$ 

4  9 

i  10} 

1866-66  - 

3  12$ 

6  10} 

6  4} 

4  6 

3  13} 

7  C$ 

6  13 

6  10 

6  15} 

3  11$ 

6  8 

6  8$ 

1H66-67  - 

2  16 

6  9J 

3  16) 

3  14$ 

3  2$ 

6  12$ 

6  4 

6  11$ 

6  «} 

2  14} 

4  5 

4  5} 

1867-68  - 

2  Mi 

6  10} 

6  9 

6  It 

4  12$ 

7  4 

6  12 

6  11} 

6  13 

4  6} 

6  4 

5  8 

1868-69    -  - 

I  12} 

3  9 

3  7$ 

2  15$ 

2  5$ 

4  3} 

4  12f 

6  - 

4  6$ 

m  m 

4  3} 

3  9 

m    m  m 

e  n 

1859. 
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From  H.  C  Hamilton,  Esq.,  BenireH  Odium  Agent,  to  the  Junior  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Revenue, 
Lower  Provinces,  Fort  William,  No.  11,  <luted  Ghazeepore,  30  January  1860. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  _\our  letter,  No-  ."5,  of  the  27  h  instant,  and  in  icily 
to  refer  the  Board  of  Revenue  to  the  25th  ui.d  28th  paru-jr  iphs  of  my  annua!  report,  No.  ti  of  t'e  19th 
idem,  statmg  my  views  on  the  subject  of  further  increasing  ihe  price  paid  for  opium  to  |  oppy 
cultivators. 

2.  I  take  the  present  opportunity  of  noting  on  the  margin  a  rough  statement  showing  the  qum  tities 

of  the  various  qualities  of  opium  which  were 
received  at  the  Sudiler  factory  during  the  pant 
1  argument  in  favour  of  re- 


Claat  or  Quality. 

1 

"3 

tm 

9 

i 

a. 
§ 

a 

..  .  a) 

5s 

3  *» 

IT** 
•  e  • 

.1  5* 

*u  ■ 

"s  8  8  £ 
•  fa  J 

1  e-S  * 

Maund: 

1I1X  -  - 

79 

60 

81 

IIX  . 

76 

77 

78 

X  -  - 

73 

76 

I  •  - 

70 

72 

131 

14 

2,030 

11  -  - 

67 

68 

69 

164 

10 

"2.600 

III  -  . 

64 

65 

66 

210 

16 

3,240 

IV  -  - 

61 

62 

63 

ISA. 

16 

2,100 

V  - 

58 

69 

60 

27 

4 

420 

VI  -  - 

65 

56 

57 

3 

3 

50 

VII  .  - 

58 

63 

64 

3 

to 

36 

16 

440 

Paaaewab 

2 

2 

35 

Sample 

1  7 

2 

no 

Total 

714 

96 

1 1,035 

1   

1 1,020 

season,  us  a  furth 


turning  to  the  old 
for  opium  deliv 
of  ,0 


y*tetn  of  granting  premium 
ercd  above  the  standard  agency 


„  a»  advocated  in  paragraphs  11 
of  my  annual  report.    1  h.  d  mislaid 


rate 
and  27 

the  statement,  or  it  would  have  appeared  on 
the  margin  of  u.y  11th  paragraph  in  support  of 
niv  views. 

3.  A  reference  to  the  statement  above  given 
shown  that  we  only  received  tibrmt  2,000 
niau.uls  of  stuudatd  and  above-standard  opium 
during  this  sea  so  ;  but  i  venture  to  assert 
that  if  ronsideiabiy  in  excess  of  th»t  quan- 
tity had  been  delivered  at  the  factory,  we 
should  have  been  far  better  able  to  manu- 
facture our  cakes  at  a  greaier  degree  of  uni- 
formity, us  well  ui  at  much  less  expense. 


I  have,  &c. 
(signed)        U.  (\  Hamilton,  Agent. 


Appendix, 
Pirl  II. 


From  the  Honourable  A.  E-len,  Officiating  Junior 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Revenue  to  the  Offi- 
ciating Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal, 
No.  7fl,  duted  Fort  William,  1  Match  I860.' 

Sir, 

With  reference  to  the  correspondence  mar- 
ginally noted,*  on  the  subject  of  a  still 
Opium.     fin  thcr  increase  of  the  price  pa  d  to 
Wi£?£rT    the    eultivators   of  opium   ut  both 

andW  .  J  .Allen,  .        ,  ,     .     f  i      •  1 

Esquire*.  agencies,  I  am  desired  to  submit  the 
accompanying  report  of  the  Behar 
agent,  and  extracts,  paragraphs  25  to  28,  of  the 
Benares  agent's  annual  report,  with  the  following 
remarks: — 

2.  From  my  letter,  No.  364,  dated  21st  Sep- 
tember, the  Lieutenant  Governor  will  have  per- 
ceived that  the  board  were  fully  aware  of  the 
necessity  of  making  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy 
as  profitable  to  those  engaged  in  its  growth  us  the 
cultivation  of  any  oilier  crop.  In  consequence  of 
the  representation  then  made,  his  Honor  sanc- 
tioned an  advance  of  price  from  Rs.3.  4.  to 
Rt.3.  8.  per  seer,  and  in  communicating  that 
sanction,  the  Board  were  requested  to  consider 
the  great  importance  of  "  not  restric  ting  artifi- 
cially at  the  present  time  ihe  production  of  the 
drug,"  and  to  report  upon  the  propriety  of  a  still 


further  increase  for  the  year  1860-61.  The  Board 
have  accordingly  given  their  best  and  most  serious 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  they  are  most  deci- 
dedly of  opinion,  that  the  late  increase,  or  rather 
return  to  the  old  price,  does  not  hold  out  to  the 
growers  of  the  puppy  a  sufficient  inducement  to 
enlarge  the  cultivation  of  this  uncertain  and  pre- 
carious crop. 

3.  It  is  impossible  at  present  to  say  what  effect 
the  increase  in  the  price  of  opium  already  sanc- 
tioned may  have  on  the  provision  of  the  season. 
With  the  exception  of  ihe  Patna  division  in  the 
Behar  agency,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any 
perceptible  effect  in  extending  the  cultivation,  but 
ihe  inoease  was  announced  so  very  late  in  the 
season,  that  the  cultivators  had  in  all  probability 
prepared  their  lands,  and  perhaps  taken  advances 
for  other  crops  before  being  made  acquainted  with 
the  change,  and  any  great  extension  was  therefore 
hardly  to  be  anticipated,  but  it  is  probable  that  it 
will  have  some  eff  ct  tn  tnciea-ing  the  cure  taken 
to  collect  and  prepare  the  drug,  and  it  may  also 
be  supposed  that  it  has  acted  as  an  inducement  to 
many  wavering  assamees  to  continue  their  culti- 
vation. 

4.  The  wages  of  labour  and  the  price  of  food 
and  other  necessary  articles  have  increased,  as 
before  shown,  since  1855,  by  at  least  one-third, 

and 


•  To  Government,  No.  364,  dated  21»t 
BMOt,  No.  369,  dated  14th  February  1860 
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No.  2720,  dated  2d 
No.  325,  dated  24th  February  1860. 
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November  1839.    From  Govern. 
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and  although  a  slight  re-action  may  be  expected, 
it  is  by  no  means  p-obable  that  prices  will  revert 
to  their  former  status.  The  demand  for  foreign 
maikets  and  tin-  presence  of  a  large  European 
force,  both  tend  to  foster  the  cultixalion  of  oil 
seeds,  cereals,  potatoes,  kc,  which  arc  more 
certain  th..n,  and  almost  equally  remunerative  with, 
the  poppy.  H  is  tUn  sytcm  of  ugular  advances 
without  interest,  piompt  cash  payments  lor  the 
produce,  and  in  a  certain  degree  to  prestige  which 
attaches  to  ti.e  contractor  tor  a  crop  for  Govern- 
ment, which  have  prevented  a  much  greater  fa'ling- 
ofT  in  the  cultivation  than  has  nlready  occun  i  d. 
It  cannot,  however,  be  expected  that  these  causes 
will  retain  their  influence  for  one  moment  after 
they  are  discovered  to  be  attended  wiih  actual 
pecuniary  loss,  and  indeed  they  aic  already  gra- 
dually wearing  out. 

5.  If  t  e  price  of  the  opium  was  to  be  raUed 
to  an  exact  level  with  the  present  price  of  other 
crops,  it  woidd  be  necessary  at  once  to  offer 
4  rupees  per  seer;  but  taking  into  consideration 
the  incidental  benefits  t'.ic  a*s>imees  derive  from 
their  connexion  with  Government,  the  Board  be- 
lieve that  Rs.  3.  12.  per  seer  will  be  sufficient  to 
induce  the  people  ol  the  opium-produein^  pro- 
vinces to  extend  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy,  and 
this  is  the  lowest  offer  which  they  think  could  be 
made  wiih  any  prospect  of  success;  and  this  sum 
accordingly  they  would  recommend  to  be  given 
from  the  next  season,  and  they  would  aU;>  suggest 
that  a  guarantee  should  at  the  same  time  be  given 
to  the  effect  thai  no  reduction  in  that  price  should 
be  made  durii.g  the  ensaing  lour  years  at  least. 

0.  If  experience  shows  ultimately  ti.at  t  »is  ad- 
vance docs  not  afford  a  sufficient  stimulus  to  the 
extension  of  the  cultixation  (which,  hewever,  the 
Board  think  there  is  little  reason  to  apprehend), 
an  advance  to  four  rupees  will  be  necessitated,  and 
it  will  be  udiisable  for  Government  to  be  prepared 
eventually  'o  snncion  that  price. 

7.  It  is  true  that  tin-  agents  consider  an  advance 
to  lis.  3.  10.  per  seer  su  i  cicnt,  but  this,  in  the 
opinion  of  tie  Board,  is  a  m<ro  compr  >mise 
between  what  the  agents  supposed  to  l>e  the  in- 
terest of  Government  and  the  fair  -nd  just  price 
which  the  cultivator  has  a  light  to  rlcmand.  This 
small  advance  of  2  annus  per  seer  might  cheek 
grumbling,  und  the  further  falling  off"  of  the  cul- 
tivation lor  the  pre  ent,  but  it  would  tnl  give  that 
geneial  satisfaction  whic'n  will  alone  induce  an  ex- 
tension ol  cultivation  to  the  extent  that  isrcqniste 
to  place  our  opium  revenue  on  a  secure  basis. 
The  cultivators  must  be  treated  fairly  and  liberally, 
•nd  the  Board  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  would 
not  be  a  very  short-sighted  policy  to  demur  to 
increase  the  price  to  the  full  extent  of  Rs.3.  12. 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  sating  in  no  way 
commensurate  with  the  risks  it  would  involve; 
for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  if  we  cannot 
iucrense  the  amount  of  provision  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  secure  a  very  considerable  den  ease  in  the 
price  of  the  opium  at  th;;  monthly  sale*,  the  opium 
revenue  will,  in  all  probability,  not  last  for  three 
years. 

8.  The  Board  regret  to  have  to  add,  that  the 
reports  of  the  stale  of  this  year's  crops  are  by  no 
means  promising. 

I  have,  kc. 
(signed)       A.  Eden, 
Officiating  Junior  Secretary. 

P. S. — The  return  of  the  original  enclosure  is 
solicited  when  no  longer  required. 


From  R.  N,  Furquharson,  Esq..  Opium  Agent  of 
Behar,  to  K.  H.  Luskingtan,  Esq.,  Jm-ior 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Revenue,  Lower 
Provinces,  Fort  William,  No.  66,  dated  0  April 
1860. 

Sir, 

W  iTtt  reference  to  my  letter  without  No.,  dated 
the  Uth  February  I860,  relative  to  the  future 
encouragement  of  poppy  cultivation  and  the  means 
requisite  to  promote  its  increase,  I  am  now  in  a 
po-ition  to  speak  positively  as  to  the  very  un- 
productive result  of  tins  season's  operations.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  out  lain  is  far  b-tow 
the  average,  and  that  if  we  wish  to  induce  the 
people  to  go  on  w  ith  and  increase  their  poppy  cul- 
tivuti  >n,  we  must  resort  to  extraordinary  offers  for 
the  drug  they  may  produce.  Mr.  Barnes,  writing 
from  Chaprah  o  i  the  5th  instant,  reports  that  his 
actual  weighments,  commenced  on  the  2d  insUnt, 
show  a  falling  off  of  nearly  20  per  cent,  below  the 
estimate*,  which  were  thought  to  be  veiy  mode- 
rate. He  goes  on  to  say,  "Th  s  unfortunate  remit 
will,  I  fear,  be  felt  by  the  department  when  the 
advances  for  next  season  come  to  be  made-  Largo 
bodies  *>f  cultivators  have  expressed  their  determi- 
nation not  to  accept  fun  her  advances:  they  say, 
the-  last  two  seasons  have  ruined  them,  and  poppy 
has  become  of  late  years  so  ticklish  and  uncertain 
a  crop,  thit  it  docs  not  pay  them  half  so  well  as 
potatoes,  sugar  cane,  maize,  Sec." 

Mr.  Boilings,  from  Gy a,  reports  that  hundreds 
ofbeegahs  of  old  poppy  lands  are  now  being  sown 
with  sugar  cane,  and  will  not  be  replaced  unless 
our  offers  arc  large  and  prompt.  Under  these 
circumstances,  I  must  request  the  Board  to  urge 
on  the  Government  the  absolute  necessity  of  pro- 
mising either  Rs,  3.  12.  or  4  rupees  per  seer,  for 
the  opium  of  loGO-Gl,  ;>s  also,  wiih  reference  to 
my  letter  No.  39  of  the  21st  ultimo,  that  they  will 
permit  me  to  advance  certain  sums  (or  the  further- 
ance of  irrigation  where  most  needed,  for  the 
profitable  growth  of  poppy.  Both  these  points 
should  be  disposed  of  with  as  little  delay  as  possi- 
ble, to  enable  the  district  officers  to  make  known 
the  prospects  for  the  following  season  widely 
among  the  people,  and  in  time  to  prevent  the 
entertainment  of  other  engagements. 

I  have,  kc. 
(signed)       R.  .V.  Fai  qvfiarse*, 

Opium  Agent. 


From  £.  H.  I.ushinqtnn,  Esq.,  Junior  Secretary 
to  the  Board  of  Revenue,  to  the  Secretary  to 
the  Government  ol  Bengal,  No.  128,  dated  Fort 
William,  13  Apiil  1860. 

Sir, 

In  continuation  of  the  Board's  letter  noted  on 
the  margin,*  I  am  directed  to  submit  the  accom- 
panying copy  of  a  let;er.  No.  65,  of  Ofuwn. 
the  9th  instant,  from  the  opium  ageut  W.  Dampicr, 
of  B  har,  strongly  urging  the  necessity  E*t* 
of  increasing  the  price   paid  for  opium   to  the 
poppy  cultivators  of  his  agency,  to  Rs.  3.  12.  or  4 
rupees  per  si  er,  and  repeating  his  icquest  to  be 
allowed  io  advance  money  for  the  purpose  of 
sinking  wells  in  localities  where  irrigation  is  ia- 
sufiicicn*. 

«.  The 
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2.  The  Board,  I  am  to  stale,  hnve  already  on 
both  these  matters  expressed  their  opinions 
stroogly  to  the  Government,  and  they  can  only 
add  that  the  present  communication  frum  ihe 
agent  dearly  evinces  ihe  necessity  of  immediate 
order*,  and  they  trim  they  may  shortly  receive 
them. 

I  have,  &c 
(signed)       E.  H.  LtuAuigton, 

Junior  Seeietarv. 


From  C.  II.  Lushing  ton.  Efq.,  Secretary  to  the 
Government  of  India  in  the  Finnniial  Depart- 
ment, to  the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of 
Bengal,  No.  3532,  dated  30  April  1860. 

Sir, 

I  ah  directed  to  acknowledge  ihe  receipt  of 
your  letter,  No.  740,  dated  the  10th  in.tant,  for- 
warding u  copv  of  a  further  correspond  ence  witli 
the  Board  of  Revenue  and  the  Home  Department, 
regarding  the  billing  off  in  the  quantity  of  opium 
to  be  brought  to  sale  iu  the  current  year,  and  on 
the  subjd  t  of  the  decrease  in  the  opium  culti- 
vation. 

2.  In  reply,  I  am  desired  to  observe  that  not 
•only  does  an  immediate  advance  in  the  price  of 
opium  appear  needful ;  but  that  Rome  assurance, 
should  also  be  given  that  the  price  will  be  kept 
up  at  any  rrew  rate,  to  be  fixed  lor  a  certain  period 
at  least. 


3.  This  Government  h  accordingly  pleased  to  .Appendix, 
authorise  the  immediate  advance  of  die  price  of      Part  II. 

opium  to  4  rupees  the  seer,  accompanied  witli  nn   

assurance  that  it  will  not  be  reduced  below  that 

ratff  for  at  least  the  next  ihree  81  asons. 

4.  Assuming  this  advance  to  prove  sufficient 
for  the  object  in  view,  this  Government  desires 
that  at  the  end  of  two  years  the  subject  be  pro- 
spectively reconsidered,  and  that  ihe  enhanced 
rates  now  ment-oned  be,  if  necessary,  continued 
for  a  farther  period  of  thr.  e  years,  with  the  view 
of  preventing  uncertainty  in  the  last  of  the  three 
first  years. 

a.  If  for  any  reason  now  known,  or  hereafter 
coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Lieutenant 
Governor,  this  price  should  appear  inadequate  for 
the  purpose,  he  is  lequested  to  bring  the  same  to 
the  attention  of  thi*  Government. 

I  have,  See. 
(signed)       C.  II.  Luihinylon, 
Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India. 


(No.  987.) 

Copy  forwarded  to  the  Board  of  Revenue, 
Lower  Provinces,  for  information  and  guidance, 
with  reference  to  their  Junior  Secreiary's  letters, 
Nos.  ttO  and  128,  dated  respectively  the  13th 
Match  and  13th  April  last. 

Bv  "rder,  Sec 
(si-n'ed)       //.  Iltll, 
Under  Secretary  to  the  Government 
of  Bengal. 


No.  2. 

Hepliks  fkom  toc  Acknts  to  the  Letteb  or  the  Commission. 

From  if.  N.  FuiqukurtoH,  Esq.,  Opium  Agent  of  Bchar,  to  H'.  S  Seton-Karr,  Esq.,  President  of  the 
Iudigo  Conuuissiou,  Fort  William,  No.  147,  dated  ihe  27th  June  I80O. 

Sir, 

With  refeience  to  your  letter,  No.  18  of  the  17th  ultimo,  requesting  me  to  furnish  the  Indigo  Com- 
mission with  clear  and  specific  details  on  ccrta  n  given  points.  I  have  the  liouour  to  subjoin  two 
selected  reports,  one  from  Mr.  It.  King,  sub-deputy  opium  agent  of  Patna,  the  otlicr  from  Mr.  J. 
G.  Pughe,  sub-deputy  opium  agent  of  Alleegunge,  in  the  Chuprah  district,  which  contain  such  full 
and  accurate  information  on  the  whole  subject  under  inquiry,  that  my  own  remarks,  after  answering 
the  specific  question*  put  by  ihe  Commission,  may  be  confined  to  a  few  general  observations  on  the 
similitude  supposed  to  exisi  between  the  systems  of  indigo  culture  and  management  in  the  Lower 
Province  of  Bengal  and  the  opium  monopoly,  as  conducted  in  the  provice  of  Hehar. 

2.  The  contract*  to  cultivate  poppy  arc  railed  license  and  ihrarnamak.    The  former  granted  by 
the  sub-deputy  opium  agent  to  the  head  man  (called  "  kha/tadar") 

of  a  small  body  of  cultivators  (calltd  a  "khatta");  the  latter  Questions  by  the  Indigo  Coumtaion. 

received  from  the  khattadar  in  bis  own  name  and  in  behalf  of  the      ^,,For  "J^  £,o°£*  ^Toil^r m*^*"^^  ^u* 
individuals  composing  his  khatta.    They  are  executed  annually  for   ^"^eTentcIri  info',  and  under  wbaV  fo^Urte.  i.' it 
one  year  only,  are  signed  and  agreed  to  by  both  parties,  sub-deputy   usually  nigned  ? 
agent  and  hhattadar,  and  attested  by  two  disinterested  wiinesaes. 

3.  The  coll.  c tors  of  districts  are  ex  officio  deputy  opium  agente;  their  authority  is  merely  nom:nal. 

The  sub-deputy  agents,  all  of  considerable  departmental  experience,     _  .    .     .   .  ,   „...«„j:»:mM~n« 

i     J     -         '  ...  „  r  .  r  »       2.  Do  the  deputy  and  sufi-ilt']"'  'v  "L'rnts  find  it  impel  jtivc 

arc  the  working  and  res|  ousible  officers.  1  here  are  in  (his  agency  (e  rati„fy  themselves  that  the  contracting  caltiTatc*  gives  the 
11  of  this  grade,  with  three    European  assistants,  located  in  the    nocesaary  manaallaboar  to  the  tillage  of  the  ground,  to  the 

Urge,-  districts  learning  their  duty,  with  a  view  to  have  men  expe-  ttS^^^^^^^J^ 


rienced  in  tlie  department  to  fill  vacancies.  ryot*  Writ*  the  actual  cultivation  of  the  poppy,  with  .view 

4-  Tlie  system  of  advances  renders  it  imperative  on  the  district  to  the  protection  of  the  mtrmu  of  Government,  what 

officer  to  supervise  the  cultiv  alion  and  crop,    to  assist  hi,,,  in  ths  he  =«£  SS^^SS^^. 

has  gomash/at,  moitwrirs,  mutiixudmrS,  and  ZtUadarS.     A  district  IS  tural  punuita  of  the  enlriTator,  and,  grnerally,  weh  minote 

divided  into  kothttt,  each  having  a  gtmathla,  or  superintendent,  «nd  harassing  innoirirs  m  might  tend  to  make  the  cidtW*- 

with  mi>hurrirh  and  subordinate  nutasuddees  to  keep  the  accounts,  fion  "D<1  *<>  the  ryot,  and  to 

,      .,,    ,  ...     .-  .   .         r-     1    ■  ,    ,  •   .       him  with  the  contract? 

and  zwaaars  to  supervise  the  cultivation.    A  nollue  is  uivi  led  into 

ziiUJu,  each  under  a  ziliiidar,  who  is  responsible  for  the  well-being  of  his  zlHah,  and  for  reporting 
every  circumstance  connected  wrth  the  cultivators  who  have  received  advances,  and  their  poppy  crops,  to 
the  uomatkta,  or  sub-depety  agent.  These  men  are  supervised  immediately  by  tlie  gomaskta  and 
wkwmW,  and  the  whole  constantly  visited  and  superintended  by  the  sub-deputy  agent,  who  marches 
72—1.  3  B  2  about 
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,_Iix,  about  iimoug  them  from  November  to  March ;  and  is  periodically,  when  making  advances,  in  actual 
tt  II.     contact  with  them  and  the  khaitodarg.    The  advances  are  distributed  by  the  sub-deputy  agent  in  person 

  to  the  hh  >tladar$,  wh>  are  brought  in  by  zillihs,  as  summoned  by  their  zUladar*.  'The  sub-deputy  agent 

reports  l'..itnii;htly  to  the  agent  ull  that  occurs  worthy  of  notice  iu  his  district. 

ft.  This  amount  of  supervision,  which  is  never  allowed  to  encroach  on  the  general  cultivation  or  con- 
cerns of  the  people,  is  found  to  be  by  no  means  harassing  or  vexatious;  and  I  believe  that  tbe  large 
piopouion  of  trustworthy  European  superintendence  given  solely  to  this  one  duty  prevents  any  oppres- 
sion that  is  not  immediately  brought  to  notice  and  punished. 

6.  By  a  close  and  searching  examination  of  each  individual  cultivator's  produce  by  the  district 

officer  in  person,  and  certain  punishment,  proportioned  to  the  extent 
3.  How  m  the  produce  secured  from  adulteration,  and  io  of  adulteration,  when  the  adulteration  suspected  by  the  district  officer 
v.  We  presence  u  the  amount  which  each  cultivator  may  js  confirmed  and  certified  by  the  chemical  and  microscopical  tests  of 
^f^^^^T^^       J*  Sudder  factory.    Eaeh  parcel  of  opium  produced  by  culUvators 

however  small,  is  separately  examined,  weighed,  recorded,  and  paid 
for  a:  delivery  by  the  sub-deputy  agent  in  person,  a  trifling  margin  only  boiug  retained  for  final  adjust- 
mrnt.  alter  accurate  ascertainment  of  quality  and  consistence  by  analysis,  and  on  the  steam  tables  of 
the  Sudder  lactory  at  Patna. 

7.  Tic  district' 'fficcr  is  assisted  by  his  therishtadar  (iiere  called  native  assistant),  by  his  gomashtas, 
and  by  other  experienced  judges  of  opium  in  Ids  employ,  is  provided  with  iodine  as  a  test  A»r  doubtful 
opium,  and  has  other  mechanical  aids  which,  combined  with  experience  of  touch  and  smell,  enable 
him  in  most  instances  to  detect  impurities.  He  has  no  power  to  punish  for  these  himself,  but  sets 
aside  all  doubtful  opium  lor  after  examination  in  the  Sudder  factory,  where  the  amount  of  mulct  or  fine 
is  finaliy  decided  on  rules  framed  for  that  purpose. 

ft.  The  final  adjustment  is  made  in  July,  at  the  close  of  the  season,  at  the  Sudder  weighment 
.  .     .  ,         ,  ,       ,  station  of  each  district,  and  is  regulated  by  receipts  iwucd  from  the 

^Vtt^&tt*ttZ&£  Sudder  factory,  all  winch  pass  throu,h  the  agent's  office  where 
an*  mean*  to  prevent  tbe  lawful  gain*  of  the  coutr-cti.ra  they  aic  carefully  examined  and  checked  prior  to  issue  to  the  dis- 
being  misappropriated  by  tbe  underling*  of  the  various  tricts. 


9.  Every  possible  precaution  is  taken  to  prevent  the  lawful  gains  of  the  cultivators  from  being 
misappropriated  by  the  underlines  of  the  various  offices.  The  ryots  are  individually  told,  when 
bringing  in  their  opium  for  weighment,  that  they  have  nothing  to  pay  to  any  one.  Placards  to  the 
same  ellect  are  posted  all  over  the  cutcherries  and  weighment  houses,  and  accounts  open  to  and 
comprehensible  by  all  are  always  in  the  hands  of  each  khattadar,  showing  what  each  man's  opium 
leaves  and  trash  have  been  valued  at,  and  what  he  has  to  receive  from  Government  on  that  account. 

10.  But  where  g.iins  are  great,  and  the  receiving  parties  grossly  ignorant  and  wilful,  no  warning  or 
advice  will  imluce  a  departure  from  following  in  the  accustomed  grooves  of  hereditary  peculation. 
That  a  portion  of  the  money  paid  by  Government  for  opium  goes  to  lee  the  different  grades  of  native 
officers  employed  in  the  management  is  undoubted,  but  that  the  cultivator  in  ordinary  seasons  retains 
a  full  and  adequate  remuneration  for  his  land  and  labour  is  equally  clear  and  undisputable.  The  money 
spent  in  these  fees  is  deducted  by  the  khattadars  in  their  accounts  with  the  individual  cultivators, 
under  the  denomination  of  khureha,  or  expenses,  and  distributed  by  them  among  the  district  amla. 
The  ry..t  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  beyond  submttiing  to  the  deduction  in  his  accounts,  which 
he  generally  does  most  patiently.  In  the  rare  instances  where  complaint  is  made,  the  amount  deducted 
is  refunded  to  the  complainant,  and  the  parties  implicated  In  the  extortion  promptly  punished. 

11.  Defaulters  who  evade  payment  to  their  khaltadars  are  sold  up  by  the  sub-deputy  agent,  with 
.  „,,  .  ,   ...  ,  ,  ..,  sanction  of  the  agent,  under  Section  a VI.,  Act  XIII.  of  1857. 

5.  What  srstcm  is  pur*ued  with  defaulting  ryots,  or    D  .     .         .       .      *>      '.  _  .  .     A  .     ,  J.    .  ,    .  , 

with  ryots  whose  crop  is  insufficient  to  clear  off  tbeir  time  is  always  given  for  accidental  default,  and  the  law  very 

advances  ?  seldom,  indeed,  put  in  force  against  a  defaulter.    The  khaitauaree 

system  of  mutual  aid  and  sccu'ity  works  perfectly  and  most  beneficially  for  all  parties  concerned. 

The  ryot  is  very  rarely  harassed  for  debt  incurred  through  his  opium  venture,  and  the  Government  has 

no  outstanding  balance  to  confuse  its  accounts  or  obstruct  its  operations. 

12.  I  forward  two  statements,  I.  and  II.,  as  required  in  your  7th  para.,  exhibiting  the  results  of 

operations  with  the  contractors  and  cultivators  in  each  sub-agency  for 

6.  Calling  for  statements  No«.  I.  and  II.,  allowing  the  tbe  years  1856-57,  1857-68,  and  1858-69.  These  years  do  not  by 
result*  as  to  profits  and  tosses  by  the  cultivator,  generally  ?  any  means  alford  the  best  criterion  of  results,  but  have  been  selected 

in  preference  to  those  suggested  by  the  Commission,  because  they  are 
continuous,  because  the  records  of  some  districts  prior  t  >  1856-57  were  destroyed  during  the 
mutinies,  and  because  I  wish  to  show  that  the  opeiations  of  the  agency  were  not  materially 
disarranged  by  the  disturbances  of  1857  and  1858:  than  which  I  may  here  mention,  there 
could  be  no  stronger  proof  of  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  and  preparation  of  opium  being  entirely 
voluntary,  not  to  say  popular,  among  the  peasantry  of  Behar,  500,000  of  whom  attended  as  usual 
on  their  district  officers  in  the  Aprils  of  both  years,  bringing  their  opium  for  weighment,  and 
each  taking  his  own  due  only,  without  the  slightest  attempt  to  claim  more  or  offer  the  least  insult,  or 
in  any  way  annoy  those  they  came  iu  contact  with.  The  people  lost  no  opium  and  the  Government 
no  money  during  the  entire  period  of  disturbance,  though  some  of  the  largest  districts  were  in  open 
rebellion  nearly  the  whole  time. 

13.  There  are  no  suits,  prop;  rly  so  called,  for  recovery  of  balanecs,  but  I  furnish  a  statement  No.  III., 
_  _  ...    ,  showing  the  number  of  dcfuaulters  whose  property  has  been  dis- 

*l^i*3S£!52iZ^J$?££  «n<ier  Section  XVI,  Act  XIII.  of  INT,  *We  its  introduction, 

toted  for  the  recovery  or  balance*.  rnor  to  this  Act  no  suits  were  ever  instituted,  nor  have  balances  ever 

occurred.  Recently  only,  when  losses  have  been  total,  or  very  heavy 
in  entire  khattas,  through  blight,  or  hail-storms,  report  is  made  to  Government  for  entire  remission,  which 
is  never  refused.  Where  the  injury  has  been  less  severe,  time  is  given,  generally  till  the  next  season's 
adjustments,  by  which  the  balances  are  invariably  made  good.   Outstanding  or  accumulated  balances 

hav 
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have  been  unknown  in  the  department  since  the  introduction  of  the  present  system  by  the  appointment  Appendix, 
of  ex  peri  need  sub-deputy  opium  agents  of  high  character  in  1836.  fart  II. 

14.  There  would  be  no  difficuliy  in  winding  up  the  affairs  of  this  agency  and  squaring  all  its  account* 
without  the  loss  of  a  rupee,  within  three  months  iroin  thecbie  of  any  season,  with  one  year's  notice  of 
such  being  desirable. 

19.  The  opium  advances  are  made  on  a  fair  calculation  of  the  expense  the  ryot  is  put  to  from  time  to 
time  throughout  the  season,  in  pa>  ing  his  rent  und  preparing  his  poppy  cultivation.  It  is  made  per 
bt  egah  of  a  fixed  immutable  measurement,*  and  allowed  for  in  the  fin.il  account  at  a  fixed  rate  f  per  seer 
of  80  sicca  weight 

20.  A  ryot  cultivating  a  beegah  of  poppy  receives  as  a  first  advance  for  teed  and  ploughing,  three 
rupees,  in  September  probably.  In  October,  he  prepares  his  t;eld  and  sows  his  seed.  In  December,  if 
his  seed  comes  up,  he  recedes  another  advance  of  lour  rupees  per  beegah  towards  his  rent,  and 
weeding  and  watering.  In  February  again,  if  his  field  is  th.iving,  a  further  sum  of  four  rupees  per 
beegah  for  the  same  pm  poses;  making  11  rupees  per  beegah.J    In  April  he  brings,  say  five  seers  of 

r"  Jin  (which  is  a  fair  average  yield  throughout  this  agency),  for  which  Government  will  pay  him,  at 
3.  0.  |>er  seer,  from  Ba.  17.  8.  to  20  rupees,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  drug,  10  be  decided 
entirely  by  European  agency  far  removed  from  all  party  or  one-sided  influence.  On  delivery  of  this 
he  receives  from  the  sub-deputy  agent  a  receipt  for  the  amount  <>f  opium  by  weight  and  another  five 
rupees  probably  in  cadi,  leaving  irom  lis.  1.  8.  to  4  rupee*  to  be  paid  on  final  adjustment  in  July. 
In  addition  to  ibis,  he  probably  makes  four  rupees  extra  from  his  he<  gah  by  the  sale  to  Government  of 
leaves  and  trash,  and  to  the  oilman  for  oil-seed  and  fuel  from  the  poppy  stalks,  besides  what  he  can  make 
if,  at  the  probable  expense  of  a  richer  crop  of  poppy,  he  chooses  to  overwork  his  land  with  rain  crops 
of  indigo,  indian  corn,  and  rye,  which  are  all  on'  the  giound  before  the  poppy  season  comes  round  again. 

21.  If  this  poppy  crop  f.iil  him  altogether  he  has  still  his  other  harvest  to  fall  back  on,  and  has 
received,  perhaps,  two  advances  amounting  to  six  or  seven  rupees  for  his  beegah,  without  interest, 
towards  his  rent  and  expenses.  This  sum,  if  the  worst  come  to  the  worst,  be  can  borrow  from  his 
mohajun  to  repay  the  sub-deputy  agent  in  July,  and  does  occasionally  so  borrow  and  repay,  thus 
undergoing  in  July  an  operation  which,  without  the  monopoly  advance,  he  would  probably  have 
bad  to  submit  to  in  the  previous  September,  with  one  anna  per  rupee  per  mensem  interest  accumulating 
on  the  same. 

22.  Opium  advances  again  are  free  to  all,  compulsory  to  none.  The  zemindar  doubtless  influences 
bis  ryots  to  engage  in  opium  cultivation  for  a  small  portion  of  their  land  as  security  for  bis  rents,  but 
Government  compulsion  or  influence  with  the  ryot  there  is  none  whatever ;  in  proof  of  which  can  be 
adduced  the  falling  off  in  the  poppy  cultivation  of  one-fourth  between  the  years  1864  and  1858,  by 
which  time,  owing  to  several  bad  seasons,  the  low  price  paid  by  Government  for  opium  and  the  great 
increase  in  price  of  other  products,  the  cultivation  had  reduced  itself  from  four  lacs  to  three  lacs  of 
becguhs.  The  Government  seeing  this,  and  wishing  to  increase  their  provision  of  opium,  at  once  raised 
their  bid  from  Rs.  S.  4.  to  lis.  3.  8.  per  seer,  ;ind  now  again  to  four  rupees,  which,  with  a  good 
season  or  two,  will  soon  raise  the  poppy  cultivation  to  any  extent  desired. 

23.  The  newspapers  were  at  one  time  full  of  stories  of  the  compulsory  and  oppressive  nature  of  the 
opium  cultivation.  Gentlemen  travelling  dak  heard  from  their  bearers  stories  of  money  being  thrown, 
as  opium  advances,  into  ryots'  houses,  and  the  ryots  thereby  bound  to  cultivate  countless  fields  of  poppy 
at  a  ruinous  loss  to  themselves;  and  that  on  refusal  or  remonstrance,  they  were  seized  and  carried  off 
to  the  opium  cutcherries,  and  confined  and  beaten  till  their  recusance  was  overcome. 

24.  These  and  other  tales  of  the  same  tendency  had  but  a  short  run,  and  have  now  entirely  dis- 
appeared from  the  public  journals.  I  need  not  say  that  they  were  false  or  that  the  traveller  had  been 
imposed  on,  probably  by  some  disappointed  bearer,  who  owing  to  b  id  character  or  previous  default 
had  applied  in  vain  for  a  license  and  advance. 

25.  In  support  of  my  assertion  that  the  Government  system  of  advance  nnd  settlement  of  account  is 
highly  appreciated  by  the  zemindars  and  freely  accepted  by  the  people,  I  annex  a  short  correspondence  I 
had  with  Mr.  Louis  Kalberer,  an  excellent  missionary  of  these  parts,  himself  extremely  averse  to  the 
opium  monopoly,  but,  who  knows  the  people  and  their  likes  and  dislikes  thoroughly.  As  also  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Drummond,  an  indigo  planter  of  Shahabad,  written  on  the  occasion  of  a  complaint 
made  against  him  by  the  sub-deputy  agent  of  Shahabad,  for  absorbing  poppy  lands  into  his  indigo 
cultivation. 

26.  I  could  produce  letters  from  all  the  chief  zemindars  of  Behar  decrying  the  abolition  of  the  opium 
monopoly  and  the  cessation  of  money  advances,  which,  conducted  on  an  equitable  system,  can  be  as 
beneficial  as,  when  used  as  a  means  of  coercion,  they  can  be  oppressive  and  odious. 

27.  In  conclusion,  I  would  refer  you  for  further  information  regarding  the  details  of  management  of 
this  agency  to  the  rules  for  the  guidance  of  sub-depuiy  agents  in  the  distribution  of  advances  and 
management  of  the  poppy  cultivation  issued  by  Mr.  C.  Bury,  opium  agent,  on  the  12th  July  1851 ;  to 
"the  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  sub-deputy  opium  agents  relative  to  receiving,  sorting,  weighing,  and 
challaning  opium,"  circulated  by  Mr.  William  Dent,  opium  agent,  on  the  15th  of  March  1841,  No.  6, 
and  followed  up  by  a  further  letter,  No.  26  of  the  2d  June  1841,  with  forms  and  minute  instructions 

for 


•  Five  KuU-btlf  httht  to  the  loggi,  equal  to  27,225  feet  to  the  beegah.  Vide  Bchar  Opium  Agency  CireoUr  of  the  10th  July  1835. 

♦  Fiied  for  a  certain  nandard,  but  fluctuating  according  to  quality. 
J  Twelre  rupees  it  the  extreme  limit  allowed. 
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idix,   for  their  guidance ;  loan  elaborate  memorandum  bv  Mr.  Oldfield,  dated  the  29th  October  1848  ;  to 
II.     selections  from  the  Records  of  the  Bengal  Government,  No.  I.  on  the  Poppy  Cultivation,  by  W.  C.  B. 
—       Eatwell,  m.  d.,  IBM  ;  awd  No.  XXV.,  Notes  on  the  Patna  Opium  Agency,  by  Dr.  IL  Lyell,  page  77. 

28.  I  would  nlrocall  your  attention  to  a  correspondence  of  1 886,  between  Meters.  A.  and  J.  Trotter, 
opium  agents  of  Behar  and  Benares,  the  Bnnrd  of  Customs,  Salt  and  Opium,  and  the  Supreme  Govern- 
ment^ relative  to  a  complaint  by  some  of  the  Tirhoot  indigo  planters  against  the  Opium  Department, 
alleging  forced  cultivation  of  the  poppy  to  the  detriment  of  indigo  cultivation. 

2».  The  whole  of  these  papers  will  be  found  in  the  Calcutta  Board  of  Revenue  Office. 

I  have,  Sec. 

(signed)       i?.  iV.  Farquharson,  Opium  Agent 


Annexures. 


Kbattawareo 


Sfnonjmet  for 


Nature  end 
dutiea  of  the 
office  of 


Periodical  pay- 
ment! with  rate 
and  dates  of 


Record  of 
payment*. 


R.King,  Esq.,  Sub-deputy  Opium  Agent  of  Patna.  to  R.  N.  Farquharson,  Esq., 

Behar,  No.  37,  dated  Patna,  12  June  1860. 

Sir, 

I  hatb  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  vour  circular  letter,  No.  17  of  the  2d  instant, 
forwarding  a  copy  of  a  letter  to  your  address  fnnn  the  Piesident  of  the  Indigo  Commission,  No.  18  of 
the  17th  ultimo;  and  in  compliance  with  the  requisition  of  taut  gentleman,  1  beg  to  supply  you  with 
the  information  he  has  called  for  in  regard  to  the  system  under  which  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  is 
carried  on  in  this  district. 

t.  Before  doing  so,  however,  I  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  explain,  for  the  information  of  the 
Indigo  Commission,  the  exact  nature  of  the  khatlawarce  system  of  advance*  which  prevails  in  this 
agency,  as  also  to  show  its  practical  working,  which  I  believe  lo  be  much  the  same  in  all  the  dixti  icte  of 
the  agency. 

3.  The  terms  khatladar,  lumberdar,  bundistcar,  muhto,  and  Uiutlait  a  c  synonymous,  and  are  all 
used  to  designate  the  middleman  who  eng-ages  directly  with  the  Government  fur  the  cultivation  of  the 
poppy.  An  m  ibis  district  this  individual  is  known  t>y  the  name  of  kkuttadar,  I  shall  speak  of  him 
only  under  that  appellation. 

4.  The  khnttadar,  then,  is  the  agent  and  representative  of  the  cultivators,  by  whom  ho  is  elected,  and 
all  money  transactions  between  them  and  the  Government  pass  through  Inn  hands.  But,  sometimes  he 
is  chosen  by  the  department,  with  the  consent,  however,  of  the  ansumees.  In  a;l  possible  cases  I  prefer 
there  being  two  men  to  each  khulta  ;  as  in  the  ev<-nt  of  one  lieing  ill,  absent,  or  dead,  the  either  can 
carry  on  the  wurk  ;  besides,  with  two  men  in  a  Malta,  balances  tire  more  easily  realised  should  they 
accrue.  The  men  selected  for  this  office  are,  in  all  possible  cases,  taken  from  among  tbe  most  respect- 
able parties  in  the  village.  But  no  one  who  is  either  a  servant  of  the  zemindar  or  tieeadar  of  the 
village,  or  closely  connected  with  either  party,  i*,  except  in  special  cases,  considered  eligible;  ns  such 
individuals  are  sure  to  play  into  the  hand*  ol  tl»e  zemindar  or  tieeadar  in  respect  to  the  advances  which 
they  would  periodically  receive  from  the  Government,  ami  the  cultivators  would  not  always  dare  to 
complain  of  their  misconduct.  Each  khailadnr  gives  security  in  (he  person  of  ano:ber  khuttadar,  who 
is  personally  responsible  tor  all  bahmces,  however  accruing,  due  by  his  principal. 

6.  In  this  district  there  are  five  payments  roaile  to  the  hhuttadart  in  the  course  id*  the  year.  The 
first  is  gen -rally  made  in  Sepletnlier,  when  an  advance  of  four  rupees  per  beegah*  is  given. 

The  second  is  usually  paid  in  the  end  of  December  and  beginning  of  January,  and  it  is  regulated  by 
the  appearance  of  the  crop,  and  never  exceeds  three  rupees  and  eight  annas  per  beegah. 

Tbe  third  is  issued  in  the  latter  part  of  March,  and  if  regulated  by  the  taidad  or  estimate  that  has 
been  just  then  made  of  the  expected  produce.    This  advance  does  not  excepd  th«ee  rupees  per  beegah. 

The  fourth  takes  place  on  the  delivery  of  the  opium  m  April,  and  is  regulated  by  tbe  quantity  of  the 
drug  delivered,  the  cultivators  being  paid  up  to  with.u  a  few  annas  per  Beer  of  the  full  value  of 
their  opium. 

And  the  fifthf  and  last  is  made  generally  about  July,  or  as  soon  as  the  accounts  can  be  prepared  for 
the  final  adjustment.  At  this  payment  the  khalfadars  receive  the  balance  due  to  them,  and  they 
are  at  the  same  lime  furnished  with  a  memorandum  in  Nugree,  signed  by  me,  to  enable  them  to  settle 
with  each  of  their  asmmeet. 

A  translation  of  one  of  these  accounts  is  given  on  the  following  page:  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
poorest  cultivator  has  thus  the  means  of  ascertaining  tbe  exact  amount  that  his  khnitudar  lias  to 
account  to  him  for. 

«.  The  derails  of  ihe  first  payment  are  entered  on  the  back  of  the  agreement  (an  original  one  is  here- 
with annexed),  and  show  the  name  of  each  individual  cultivator,  tbe  land  engaged  for  by  the  khnttadar 
on  his  behalf,  and  the  amount  of  tbe  first  advance  received  thereon.  But  tbe  subsequent  payments  show 
•nly  tbe  date,  the  airount  paid,  together  with  the  kkattadars  signature  and  that  of  his  witue  sea.^  In 


*  Tbe  atandard  beegah  an  area  of  27,225 
f  The  liu*]  payment  for  one  year  and  the 
permiaaion  to  do  »o. 

t  The  dual  payment  ia  an  exception  to  the  latter  part  of  thia  rule ;  a«  on  thatorcasion  the  <n^nat<treeof 
will  be  found  in  the  farkhutti,  or  release  given  by  the  khattadar  at  tbe  final  adjustment  of  bia 
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each  and  every  case,  however,  the  whole  of  the  money  is  paid  (o  the  hhattadar ;  but  any  one  of  his 
asmmees  can  have  his  individual  &f<n>e  of  such  money  f»aid  to  him,  in  ray  presence,  if  he  so  wish,  and 
a  verbal  request  to  that  effect  is  all  that  is  necessaiy  to  have  this  done. 

7.  Although  every  individual  cultivator's  opium,  leaves,  &c,  are  separately  weighed  and  recorded, 
and  the  price  for  the  same  separately  made  out ;  yet,  in  settling  with  the  hhattadar  for  the  entire 
delivciies  of  his  hhatta,  the  balance  is  struck  in  a  lump,  and  the  amount  of  such  balance  either  paid  to, 
or  takeu  from  him,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  the  case  of  the  khalta  mentioned  above,  there  is  a  ntt 
balance  of  five  rupees  seven  uunas  aud  three  pic  due  the  kJuitteuLr,  which  would  be  paid  to  him.  But 
if  it  so  happened  that  two  of  his  auamees  owed  him,  say  the  sum  of  six  rupees,  he  »  uuld  obviously  be 
short,  by  that  amount,  of  the  sum  he  had  to  pay  his  remaining  four  cultivators.  In  such  a  case,  if  be 
were  a  man  of  substance,  he  would  at  mice  make  uood  this  sum  out  of  his  own  pocket,  charging  the 
defaulters,  perhaps,  interest,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  village,  till  they  repaid  him  ;  or  he  might 
borrow  the  money,  when  he  would  of  course  charge  the  defaulters  w.th  whatever  interest  he  might 
himself  hive  to  pay. 
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balautiug  ac- 
count* with 
khatudar. 

Mode  of 
ktiattndnrs 
Killing  with 


Memorandum  of  Account  of  Chuckowree  Koonjrnh  Kliattadar,  No.  10,  of  Mouzo  Rtmulpoor,  Pergunoah  A 

for  J  838-55),  or  1-206  F.  S.  Kotee  Phoolwarry. 
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Milua  Singh 
li-vlbburfilar 

Md*.  t.  e. 
0  0  11 

0    I  I 

0    !  2 

R».  a.  p. 
3  11  8 

ditto  ■ 

ditto  • 

bi.  «.  p. 

2  9  - 

3  16  ft 

4  3  1 

ikWf.  *.  f . 

•  « 

0    0  4 

Mdt.  «.  e. 
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0   0  4 

MA.  a.  c. 

•*  — 

St.  a.  p. 
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8    9  4 

4    3  9 
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Balaam  due  to  Khatlad*     -  • 

5    7  3 

(•igncd)       J?.  A-f.y, 


8.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  were  not  well  off,  if,  too,  the  sea«on  had  been  n  bad  one,  both  as 
regards  the  poppy  and  other  crops,  and  he  could  not  set  any  credit  in  his  village,  he  would  then  have 
no  alternative  left  him  but  to  collect  his  dues  from  his  dtfaulting  assamees  (in  doing  which  he  would 
have  the  aid  of  the  department*,  and  to  p  ty  off  the  claims  of  his  remaining  assamees  as  he  did  so. 
These  last  would  meanwhile  be  kept  without  their  money,  though  they  pet  it  eventually.  This  liability 
of  the  nssamees  to  be  kept  for  n  time  out  of  their  dues,  aa  also  a  similar  liability  in  t'ie  case  of  the 
balance  due  by  any  kliattadar  being  recovered  from  the  money  due  to  the  h/iatta  of  his  surety,*  is  the 
extent  of  the  mutual  responsibility  existing  under  the  k/tattawaree  system  among  the  cultivators  of  any 
one  hhatta. 

0.  Wi(h 


•  Vide  jnrtu  19  t 

3  B4 


Extent  of 
mutual  r«pon- 
aibility  HDioDg 
the  aatamee*  of 
any  one  khatta. 
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Appendix, 
Part  II. 


Liability  of 
khattadar  for 
bad  balances. 
Protection  of 
the  GoTern- 

mcnt  against 
balances. 

licmum-ration 


9.  With  regard  to  balances  accruing  by  the  death  or  absconding  of  atsamees,  it  is  the  practice  for 
the  khattadar,  agreeably  to  the  terms  of  his  engagement,  to  bear  them  himself,  though  sometimes  this 
J68  is  ratably  shared  amoi.g  the  cultivators  of  the  khatta.    On  this  point,  however,  the  department 

laining  assamee.    But  the  Government  is  protected 


does  nut  iuterfere,  except  it  be  to  protect  a  compiai 
against  all*  risk,  except  in  the  extreme  case  of  an  ut 


Mature  of  cett 
called  kharcha, 
and  bow  IcTied. 


Light  in  which 
it  ii  viewed  by 


Difficulty  of 


Further  per- 
quisite of 


Risks  regarding 
balances. 


Opinion  as  to 
the  practical 
working  of  the 
ktiartawarco 


of  the  Ho 


to 
of 


utter  failure  of  the  entire  cultivation  of  a  khatta, 

well  as  that  of  the  khatta  of  its  surety. 

10.  The  only  remuneration  that  the  khattadar  draws  from  the  Government  for  all  his  trouble,  risk, 
and  the  expenses  consequent  on  his  periodical  visit  to  the  station,  is  a  commission,  or  at  hut,  as  it  is 
termed,  of  ]  rupee  pt-r  maund  tin  the  opium  delivered  by  him.  This  sum  is  manifestly  insufficient  to 
indemnify  the  khattadar  for  the  time  expended  by  him  in  visiting  the  station  five  times  a  year  on  the 
business  of  his  khatta,  and  for  the  expenses  he  is  put  to  while  there.  I  imagine,  therefore,  that  when 
this  sum  was  first  fixed  it  was  intended  to  be  looked  upon  rather  as  a  recognition  of  the  appointment 
than  as  an  equivalent  for  the  services  expected  of  it ;  for  the  office  is  one  that  is  much  coveted  by  many 
of  the  cultivators,  to  whom  it  gives  a  status  and  infiuene  in  their  village  that,  without  it.  th.  y  would 
not  po?sess,  and  to  some  of  whom  it  is  also  a  source  of  considerable  profit,  as  I  will  now  proceed  to 
show, 

1 1.  A  cess,  known  by  the  name  of  hhurcha,  has  long  been  prevalent  in  every  district  of  this  agency. 
It  is  levied  by  the  khattadar  from  his  assamees,  generally  at  the  final  adjustment  with  thttn  of  the 
year's  accounts.  In  some  districts  tliis  cess  is  calculated  on  the  quantity  of  opium  pniduced.t  but  in 
most  on  the  quantity  of  land  cultivated  with  the  poppy ;  and  it  varies  from  eight  annas  to  one  rupee 
eight  annas  and  two  rupees,  and  sometimes  to  even  two  rupees  eight  annas  per  beegah,  according  to  the 
good  or  bad  qualities  of  the  khattadar,  au;l  the  readiness  of  his  assamees  to  give  in  to,  or  to  resist  his 

12.  This  cess  is  not,  of  course,  recognised  by  the  department,  but  it  is  of  such  lorn;  standing,  and 
it  so  completely  falls  in  with  the  genius  and  habits  of  the  people,  as  also  their  wnys  of  thinking,  that 
it  has  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  institution  of  the  country.  So  much  so,  indeed,  is  this  the  case, 
that  a  cultivator  will  never  complain  against  his  khattadar  for  levying  it,  except  he  have  a  serious 
quarrel  with  him,  and  even  then  he  does  not  complain  because  he  thinks  himself  ill  used  on  this  par- 
ticular point  (on  which  he  feels  certain  of  redress  from  me),  but  rather  because  he  imagines  that  the 
doing  so  will  assist  him  in  obtaining  redress  for  the  real  grievance  he  may  have  against  his  hhat> 
tadar. 

13.  I  have  in  vain  tried  to  put  a  stop  to  this  exaction  by  telling  the  assamees  not  to  give  their 
fdtattadar  credit  for  it,  further  than  to  reimburse  him  lor  the  fair  and  proper  expenses  of  the  khatta, 
but  they  still  go  on  paying  it;  so  long,  however,  as  it  is  not  excessive,  and  the  amount  levied  only  re« 
imburscs  the  khattadar  for  the  expenses  he  is  nctually  put  to,  as  also  for  the  risks  to  which  the  nature 
of  his  office  renders  him  liable,  no  reasonable  objection  can  well  be  urged  against  it.  But  in  most,  if 
not  all  the  districts  of  this  agency,  this  cess  has  assumed  dimensions  that  allow  of  those  targe  douceurs 
being  paid  out  of  it  to  the  amla,  which  the  customs  of  the  country,  and  the  habits  of  the  people,  render 
it  next  to  impossible  to  prevent  Besides  this  cess,  the  khat tadar s  appropriate,  with  the  consent  in 
most  cases,  however,  of  their  assamees,  the  value  of  the  "  khoorchun ;"%  but  this  item  has  not,  during 
the  last  few  years,  averaged  more  than  Rs.  2.  8.  per  khatta  iu  this  district. 

14.  In  ordinary  seasons  there  is  never  any  fear  of,  or  difficulty  about,  balances,  for  the  rates  §  of 
advances  render  the  accruing  of  balances  almost  an  impossibility  except  in  cases  of  ryots  absconding  or 
dying.  But  even  then,  more  especially  if  the  land  should  happen  to  have  been  sown,  men  are  almost 
always  to  be  found  ready  to  take  up  the  field  of  the  deceased  or  absconded  cultivator,  with  all  its 
liabilities.  In  bad  seasons,  however,  such  as  the  two  last  have  been,  the  case  is  somewhat  different, 
for  no  amount  of  precaution  will  guard  against  the  consequences  of  blight  and  unseasonable  weather. 

16.  Such,  then,  is  the  practical  working  of  the  hhattawaree  system.  Whatever  objections  may  be 
urged  against  the  system,  I  would  state  it  as  my  opinion,  formed  after  an  experience  of  22  years* 
service  in  this  department,  that  no  other  system  could  be  devised  that  would  work  nearly  60  well  for  all 
parties  concerned  as  the  khattatcar  system  has  done,  and  still  docs.  By  the  present  system  I  have  to  deal 
with  aboiu  2.400  separate  accounts  at  each  periodical  payment,  while  by  the  assameewar  method  this 
number  would,  on  the  present  extent  of  cultivation,  be  increased  to  about  33,000.  Not  only  would 
the  work  never  be  got  through,  but  if  the  assameewar  system  were  to  be  adopted,  the  immediate  effect 
would  be  that  all  the  smaller,  and  many  of  the  larger,  cultivators  living  at  any  distance  from  the  Sudder 
station  would  throw  up  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy,  as  each  man  could  not  possibly  afford  to  come  in 
to  the  station  several  limes  a  year  for  his  individual  advances,  which  to  the  cultivator  is  one  of  the 
great  attractions  of  our  system.  The  subjoined  extract  from  my  letter  No.  48,  of  the  10th  September 
1867,  will  show  what  an  important  element  these  advances  form  in  the  success  |  that  has,  for  a  long 
series  of  year*,  attended  the  operations  of  the  opium  department  "  In  this  district  there  is  an  almost 
universal  understanding  between  the  zemindar  and  the  poppy  ryot,  that  the  latter  shall  pay  as  rent  to  the 
former  all  the  money  he  receives  periodically  from  the  Government  as  advances  ;  while  the  zemindar 
shall  let  him  house  his  crops,  instead  of  forcing  hira  to  sell  them  to  pay  up  his  rent,  and  often  at  ruinous 
rates.   This  mutually  accommodating  arrangement  exists,  I  believe,  though  perhaps  in  a  more  or  less 

modified 


*  I  believe  that  a  proposal  recently  made  by  me  for  all  bail  and  irrecoverable  balance*  being  borne  by  the  GoTernment  instead  of  by 
the  khattadar  M  heretofore,  ia  under  the  consideration  of  the  authorities, 
t  Thia  ia  the  leaat  opprewive  plan,  as  h  a  bad  aeaaon  the  amount  levied  ia  proportionately  leas. 
X  Opium  obtained  from  the  scrapinp  of  the  opium  pans. 
§  Vide  para.  5;  also  column  9  of  Statement  C. 
||  fi<te  Statement  C. 
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modified  font)  throughout  the  Bebar  agency,  and  so  admirably  have  I  found  it  to  work,  with  proper  looking  Appendix, 
after,  for  the  benefit  of  the  asstrmee,  that  in  this  district  the  periodical  advances  are  purposely  bo  timed      Part  II. 
as  to  fall  in  with  the  quarterly  rent  days.    No  sooner  is  nn  advance  paid,  than  the  khattadar,  with  the  — 
full  assent  of  his  assamees,  makes  it  over  to  his  zemindar  for  rent,  and  he  again,  within  24  hours,  pays 
this  money  in  i<s  revenue  to  the  Government." 

16.  I  now  proceed  to  reply  to  the  queries  contained  in  Mr.  Stton-Karr's  letter,  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  put. 

17.  Contracts  for  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  are  entered  into  annually,  and  generally  about  the  Nature  of 
month  of  September,  with  the  khattadar s  or  middle-men,  and  a  khatta  may  consist  of  one  or  any 
number  of  ryots  ;  but  khattas  of  15  to  20  beegahs  are  found  to  be  of  the  most  convenient  size.  As, 

vevtr,  the  poppy  crop  is  off  the  ground  in  all  March,  tiie  department  does  not  exercise  any  control 
•r  a  ryot's  field  after  that  month,  and  he  is  free  to  sow  it  with  any  other  crop  that  he  likes.  The 
liority  of  the  cultivators  sow  Indian  corn  ;  but  some  few  sow  indigo,*  which  crop  being  irrigated, 
will,  under  favourable  circumstances,  give  them  two  good  cuttings  between  April  and  October  (when 
the  poppy  is  sown);  others  sow  cheena,  a  crop  which  ripens  in  about  eight  weeks  ;  while  the  minority 
who  may  be  said  to  be  the  more  substantial  ryots,  give  their  lands  a  fallow,  and  keep  ploughing 
them  incesbantly  during  the  rain*.  It  is  such  lands  which  generally  yield  the  highest  rates  of 
produce. 

18.  A  translation  of  the  agreement  entered  into  by  the  khattadar,  as  also  by  his  surety,  is  unnexed  to  Nature  of 
this  letter.    In  this  document  the  khattadar  acknowledges  the  amount  of  the  advance  p?id  him,  und  khattadar'* 
binds  himself  to  cultivate  properly  the  land  he  has  engaged  for  in  his  own  ami  his  a*aamets'  names;  also  *8T**,nfnt- 
that  he  will  sow  no  other  crop  with  his  poppy  ;  and  that  he  will  deliver  in  a  pun*  state,  at  a  certain 

price,  and  by  a  given  date,  whatever  opium  may  be  produced  ;  that  he  will  be  personally  responsible 
for  all  monies  paid  him  as  advances,  as  also  for  all  balances  that  may  accrue ;  that  he  will  in  no  wey 
act  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  Act  XIII.  of  1857 ;  and  that  he  will  supply  ltavesf  according  to 
indent. 

19.  The  surety,  who  is  invariably  a  khattadar,  makes  himself  personally  responsible  for  all  his  Nature  of 
principal's  balances,  arising  from  whatever  cause;  and  he  gives  the  sub-deputy  opium  agent  the  power  surety's  egree- 
ot  selling  his  property  to  make  good  such  balances.    This  officer  has,  however,  the  power,  but  which  is  mtnt' 

very  rarely  exercised,  of  recovering  the  balance  from  auy  money  that  may  be  due,  collectively,  to  the 
khatta  of  the  surety  J  ;  but  in  such  coses  the  surety  binds  himself  to  make  good  the  sum  thus  deducted, 
to  his  shikmee  assamees. 

20.  A  license,  corresponding  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  is  given  to  each  khattadar  on  the  execu-  Nature  of 
tion  of  his  engagement;  but  this  license  contains  an  additional  clause,  to  the  effect  that  if  the  khattadar  license  given  to 
should  not  be  satisfied  with  the  classification  the  sub-deputy  opium  agent  may  make  ol  his  opium,  he  khattadar. 
will  be  at  liberty  to  take  it  to  the  Sudder  factory,  and  have  it  classified  there.    The  license  also  contains 

a  list  of  the  cultivators,  the  amount  of  land  to  be  cultivated  by  each,  and  the  amount  of  the  first 
advance  payable  to  each  individual.  Each  subsequent  advance  is  noted  on  the  license,  hut  not  in 
detail. 

21.  With  regard  to  the  execution  of  the  khattadar' s  agreement  and  the  security  bond  at  its  foot,  I  Formalities 
would  observe  that  these  documents  are  lithographed  on  unstamped  paper.    The  amla  are  responsible  under  which 
for  their  being  correctly  filled  up,  as  also  for  the  signatures  of  hoth  principals  and  witnesses  being  ^^/I^rec^ 
properly  executed,  but  a  Government  servant  is  never  allowed  to  be  a  witness.    All  the  agreements  menu  arc 
executed  each  day  are  brought  to  me  at  the  time  of  attesting  the  payments,  and  I  then  put  my  initials  executed,  and 
on  them  to  prevent  their  being  tampered  with.    But  1  do  not  ask  the  panies  il  they  have  executed  ro1,d^ynieilU 
these  documents,  as  my  attestation  of  the  putmcnts  is  virtually  an  attestation  of  the  ugreement,  which 
document,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  department,  is  not  binding  upon  the  khattadar  until  he  has 

been  actually  paid  his  money,  and  acknowledged  before  me  to  having  received  it.  I  then  enter  in 
English  figures,  in  the  vernacular  roAur§  or  cash  book,  opposite  the  khattndar's  name,  and  invariably 
with  my  own  hand,  the  amount  that  the  man  may  have  acknowledgi  d  to  have  received.  The  transac- 
tion is  then  complete,  and  the  sub-deputy  opium  agent  is  then  in  a  position  to  state,  on  outh  it'  necessary, 
that  so-tind-so  was  paid  such  a  sum  on  a  certain  date. 

22.  The  deputy-auent  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  management  of  the  district,  which  rests  Duties  of  Sab. 
entirely  with  the  sub-deputy  agent.    The  latter  officer  should  personally  inspect  the  whole  of  the  ^epnty  (Jflf™ln 
cultivation  of  hi- district,  if  possible,  during  the  cold  season,  that  is,  from  the  15th  October  to  the  hiS'tours.' 
16th  March  following.    If  he  were  not  to  do  so,  there  would  no  doubt  be  a  great  deal  of  what  used 

to  be  known  in  former  year*  as  "  paper  cultivation,"  for  no  where  will  the  cultivator  get  money  on  such 
easy  terms  as  he  docs  from  the  Government.  While  making  his  tour  the  sub-deputy  agent  forms  his 
opinion  of  the  crop,  thereby  checking  the  teport  he  receives  periodically  from  his  suboidinates.  He 
also  tc?t*,  here  and  (here,  the  measurements,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  their  general  accuiacy.  He 
likewise  sees  that  the  cultivation  is  properly  uittndcd|[  to;  though  he  has  but  rarely,  at  least  in  this 
district,  to  find  fault  on  this  In  ad,  as  the  gnat  majority  of  the  assamees  cultivate  their  poppy  fields  as 
we  do  our  gardens.    And,  lastly,  he  has  the  opportunity  of  unrestricted  intercourse  with  the  people  at 

their 


*  This  crop  is  called  Jummowa,  and  the  planter  givee  an  advance  of  six  rupees  per  bergah  (27,220  square  feet)  on  such  lands,  which 
in  both  cuttings  yield  40,  GO,  100,  and  sometimes  even  150  bundles.  The  value  of  this  pre  dure  at  six  bundles  per  rupee  is  from 
B*.6.  10.  8.  to  twenty-five  rupees.  The  handle  is  measured  with  a  chain  of  Ave  and  a  half  cubits,  llut  the  extent  of  Jummou  a 
indigo  in  this  district  does  not  exceed  S00  beegahs. 

f  TV°e  are  their  cakes,  like  cbuppatits,  made  from  the  petals  of  tbe  flower  ;  and  they  form  the  shell  of  the  opium  cake.  The  prices 
paid  for  leaves  are  ten,  eight,  and  five  rupees  per  maund  for  tbe  first,  second,  and  third  sorts  respectively.  A  bcegah  can  yield  from  two 
seers  to  fifteen  seers,  according  to  the  industry  of  the  cultivators. 

I  A  proposal  recently  made  by  mo  to  do  away  with  this  power  is  now,  I  believe,  under  the  consideration  of  the  authorities 
f  The  final  payment  only  is  not  attested  ou  the  roknr,  but  on  tot  adjustment  statement. 

II  The  earlier  the  poppy  is  sown  Ibe  more  productive  and  the  less  liable  to  blight  it  is.  In  seasons  where  there  is  but  slight 
moisture  in  tbe  soil,  and  tbe  cultivators  are  behind  hand  with  their  rub  bet  sowings,  I  generally  experience  some  difficulty  in  getting 
the  poppy  sown  as  early  as  I  wish. 

7*-I  3C 
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APPENDIX  TO  TUB  REPORT  OF 


Part  It. 

Exaction*  by 
the  native  tab- 
ordinate*. 


Check*  upon 
adulteration  of 

,by, 


Liability  of 
even  good 
judge*  of  opium 
to  be  deceived. 


fl  =rr«r»e  of 
opium  weigh- 
ment*. 


Further  exac- 
tion* by  natire 


their  homes,  and  of  letting  them  see  that  he  ia  ready  to  hear  anything  that  they  might  hare  been  afi aid 
to  tell  him  duting  their  visila  to  the  station. 

23.  So  long,  however,  a»  the  mass  of  the  people  remain  as  ignorant  as  they  now  arc,  and  look,  upon 
the  amla  as  beings  whom  it  is  their  duty  to  propitiate  whenever  they  may  visit  their  villages,  so  long 
will  it  be  impossible  to  protect  the  eutivators  altogether  ftoin  undue  exactiunr.  on  the  part  of  the 
native  subordinates.  The  measurements,  which  take  place  in  November  nnd  December,  and  the  taidad 
or  estimate  of  the  produce,  winch  is  made  in  February  mid  March,  neither  of  which  operations  run  be 

pcnsecl  with,  are  the  two  gicat  occasions  on  which  the  people  are  most  liable  to  be  harassed  by  the 
»Uve  atiila,  from  the  zomashta  down  to  the  zillahdar.  If  these  people  do  nut  get  the  customary 
offerings  thry  tin  n  frighten  the  cultivators  by  telling  them,  either  that  their  cultivation  is  short,  and 
they  will  have  to  he  sent  in  to  the  station,  or  that  their  crop  has  been  estimated  at  8  seers  or  TO  seers 
per  beegah,  when  it  ought  stric  tly  to  h  :ve  been  put  down,  and  perhaps  in  reality  has  been,  at  a  much 
lower  rate. 

24.  With  the  timid  and  ignorant  this  kind  of  language  has  the  desired  effect;  but  the  more  intelligent 
and  independent  khattudnrt  do  not  heed  it.  All,  however,  supply  the  amla  with  food  s-i  long  a?  they 
remaiu  at  their  villages;  and  they  would  feel  themselves  slighted,  if  such  entertainment,  as  their  means 
enabled  them  to  offe-,  weie  rejected. 

25.  Another  source  of  annoyance  to  the  people  us  d  to  be  their  sowing  safflower,  cumin  seed,  garlic, 
and  other  herbs,  with  the  r  poppy.    All  tins  likewise  gave  the  amla  an  excellent  handle  for  threatening 
to  n  poit  the  unending  paities.    But,  in  this  district,  this  practice  has  quite  gone  out,*  as  the  people 
find  it  so  much  more  to  their  benefit,  in  eveiy  way,  to  keep  their  fields  as  clean  an  possible,  and  to 
their  little  patches  of  herbs  separately. 

26.  The  only  remedy  that  the  ciitivator  has  against  snch  vexatious  inletference  is  to  sow  his  fall 
quantity  of  land,  to  keep  his  field  clean,  to  prepare  his  opium  and  leaves  properly,  and  then  to  iet  the 
amla  do  their  worst.  I  have  constantly  inculcated  upon  the  attamtei  that  they  have  nothing  to  fiar 
so  long  as  they  only  act  op  to  their  engagements.  But  I  also  hold  the  zillalidar  responsible  for  any 
oppression  that  may  be  practised  by  any  one  within  his  division,  that  he  does  not  either  tiy  to  prevent, 
or  does  not  tell  me  of.  These  m-  n  get  four  rupees  per  month  ;  but  they  have  inucli  in  their  power  as 
regards  the  good  treatment  of  the  ryot.  Where  they  behave  well  and  kindly  to  the  ryots,  tluir  perqui- 
sites ate  even  then  very  handsome,  c<  ns<  qneutly  the  appointment  is  much  coveted  ;  and  1  keep  these 
men  in  check  by  removing  them  to  a  bitrkunda'zeship  on  lour  rnpees  or  five  mpees  a  month  — but  whrre 
they  will  get  no  perquisites— when  I  hnve  icason  to  know  that  they  have  been  misbehaving,  or 
allow  ing  otheis  to  do  so,  but  where  I  may  not  have  proof  sufficient  to  warrant  my  dismissing  them. 

27.  With  repaid  to  the  checks  we  possess  against  tin1  adulteration  of  the  opium,  the  sub-tU  puty 
agent  must  trust  mainly  to  his  own  vigilance  and  knowledge  of  the  drug;  lor  if  the  cultivators  find  out 
thai  he  t  an  be  easily  imposed  upon,  tin  y  will  make  it  worth  the  while  of  the  pwkheeat  or  mtive 
exaii  ini  is,  who  ore  employed  at  the  wcighmeuts,  to  run  the  risk  of  pussing  their  bad  opium  as  good  ; 
and  they  will  adulterate  their  opium  extensively,  as  the  opium  once  taken  from  the  cultivator  as  good 
is  now  paid  for  at  full  pike,  even  though  it  sh'uld  be  subsequently  deemed  liable  to  mulct,  or  confis- 
cation even,  nt  the  Sudder  factory. 

28.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cultivators  -ee  that  the  sub-deputy  agent  has  a  good  knowledge 
of  i  pium,  and  that  he  ii  determined  to  put  down  adulteration  by  every  means  in  his  power,  such  as  by 
stopping  the  cultivation,  withholding  advances,  ami  the  like,  they  will  be  very  careful  in  tampering  with 
their  pioduce,  stiil,  som<  few  vtill  adulterate  it,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  deceive  sometimes  tfce  most 
exprrieiued  judge  of  V.e  dmg.  The  most  experienced  examiner  of  opium  known  ia  India  wa«,  I  have 
reason  to  believe,  Dr.  J.  Corbet,  formerly  the  principal  assistant  of  this  agency  ;  and  1  have  repeatedly 
luard  that  gentleman  allow  that,  as  fur  as  flavour,  colour,  and  grain  could  be  considered  a  criterion— 
and  this  is  all  that  the  t! is' rirt  officer  has  in  most  cases  to  go  by — he  might  very  easily  be  deceived  by  a 
sample  of  opium  that  had  been  carefully,  and  not  over-ad  liberated. 

29.  In  order  to  furnish  the  Indigo  Commission  with  the  information  required  by  the  latter  part  of 
paragraph  4  of  Mr.  Seton-Karr's  it  iter,  iu  regard  to  the  weighment  of  the  cultivator's  opium,  its  entry 
on  the  books,  and  receipt  for  the  same,  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  narrative,  which  I  will  endeavour  to 
cond«  nse  aa  much  as  possible,  of  our  system  of  weighment*.  The  rules  under  which  these  most  important 
operations  are  carried  out,  are  laid  down  in  Mr.  Deni's  Circular,  No.  0,  of  the  16th  March  1841  ;  and 
I  believe  that  I  express  but  the  opinion  of  every  officer  who  is  familiar  with  those  rules,  when  I  state  it 
as  my  conviction  that  they  have  been  found  lo  answer  admirably  every  purpose  for  which  tiny  were 
framed. 

30.  The  date  for  cemmencing  the  weighmeuts  having  been  fixed,  as  many  zillahdars  as  there  are  to  be 
scales  at  work  f  are  directed  to  have  their  assamees  in  attendance  on  the  day  before.  The  furthest  ziUahs 
are,  as  a  general  rule,  those  first  weighed  off.  The  quantity  expected  from  each  zillahdar' s  division 
being  ascertained  from  the  taidad,  and  a  certain  amount  allowed  for  each  day's  weighment,  it  is  thus 
ascertained  on  what  dates  each  remaining  zillahdar  will  be  required  to  attend  with  the  opium  of  his 
divisiou ;  and  he  is  warned,  and  then  arranges  accordingly.  By  this  plan  the  detention  of  the  culti- 
vators at  the  Sudder  station,  for  the  weighment  of  their  opium,  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

31.  As 


•  The  red  tag  alone  is  allowed  to  be  wm ;  it*  lea***  form  a  «hade  for  the  tender  poppy  plant  from  the  beat  of  the  ran,  and  a*  ii  :*  aJ 
rooted  up  for  their  own  u*e  by  the  weeder*,  it*  being  »own  does  good  rather  than  harm, 
f  In  this  dutrict  twelve  aoalei  are  uied  at  oat  time,  and  the  weighment  I  occupy  on  an  average  twenty-sra  day*. 
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31.  As  the  khattndars  attend  on  their  being  auiumioncd,  so  arc  their  names  entered  in  the  "attend- 
ance book,"  and  flinir  opium  is  weighed  in  the  order  in  which  their  nanus  are  recorded  in  this  book; 
but  n  lilt  at  Lidar  attending  out  of  his  turn  would  have  to  wait  till  it  came.  The  order  of  the  "  uttend- 
ancc  book"  is,  however,  sometime*  broken,  but  only  for  special  and  strong  reasons,  such  as  a  death  or 
sickness,  in  the  khatla,  or  a  Hie  in  the  village. 

32.  From  15  to  36  maumis  can  be  weighed  at  each  scale  d  lily,  according  as  the  several  parcels  of 
opium  are  small  or  large.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  the  gomnshtn  tells  off  to  each  zillahdar  a  certain 
number  of  hhaltus  for  \\v  morrow's  wei.:hmcnt.  In  the  afternoon,  the  opium  of  these  k/iattas  is 
brought  by  their  titsamees  within  the  weighing  premises*  ;  and  tint  e  in  there,  it  is  not  allowed  to  pass 
out  again  without  a  special  order  from  me.  The  purhliia  then  turns  over  and  leisurely  examines  the 
opium  in  each  plate,  immediately  reporting  to  me  any  that  he  considers  adulterated  ;  such  opium  is 
either  then  and  there  disposed  of  by  myself,  or  placed  under  ihe  sentry's  care  for  the  nijbt,  its  owner 
retailing  chaive  of  it.  The  yomoshta  supervises  the  purhhia's  operations  as  far  as  his  other  dirties 
will  admit  of  his  doing  so;  but  neither  he  nor  the  pu> k hia  so  ls  the  different  plates,  all  of  winch 
remain  for  the  night  within  the  weighing  ciu-1  isure  ;  such  of  their  owners,  however,  as  choose,  staying 
with  them,  and  oihcrs  going  outside. 

33.  At  day-light  n<*xt  morning  every  man  whose  opium  (already  » xamined  by  the  purkhin)  is  to  be 
weighed  the  sstme  day,  stands  bv  his  plate,  and  from  two  given  points,  about  40  feet  atmit,  12  zillah- 
dars  arrange,  in  as  many  diverging  lines,  the  as&ameee  and  o[iiuiu  of  the  12  khatlas  first  for  the  day's 
we-ghm«rnt.  At  each  of  these  two  points  a  chair  is  placed  lor  myself,  from  each  side  of  which  three 
lines  of  men  and  plates  diverge.  On  taking  my  seat,  all  the  people  are  made  to  sit  down,  the  khatta- 
dars  at  the  head  of  each  line,  and  nearest  t  >  me;  and  the  t\uininntii>n  and  classification  of  the  opium 
by  myself  then  begins.  In  ■  jemadar  of  the  guard  and  the  cJiuvruuttes  maintain  order  among  the 
people  all  the  time. 

34.  A  f'lluhdar  then  tak>  s  up  a  portion  of  the  opium  in  the  nearest  p!ate,  and  I  examine  it.  1  then 
call  out,  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  all  who  are  interested,  the  sortf  in  which  1  class  it;  end  a 
cJiupras.ii/,  who  is  sealed  immediately  in  front  of  me,  marks  with  uu  iron  style  the  tusumets  plate 
accordingly.  The  marks  used  by  me  consist  of  horizontal,  vertical,  or  slanting  lines,  any  one  of  which 
can  be  nude  with  great  rapidity;  and  the  paiticular  combination  of  these  lines,  which  has  heen 
adopted  for  <li-tnigui>hmg  the  differs  m  sorts,  |ruls  it  out  oi  the  power  of  t!ic  cultivator  to  add  to  or  alter 
any  of  the  marks,  except  to  bis  own  iletrim  ut. 

35.  The  t  late  of  o  ium  which  has  just  been  examined  and  classed  by  me  is  then  passed  down  by 
the  ass  i.  >/«•<->  to  tiie  end  of  the  line  (except  I  consider  it  adulterated,  when  it  is  sent  at  once  and  direct 
to  the  mule,  wvijhed,  and  sealed  up  separately),  and  another  one  brought  forward  in  ita  place.  This 
process  is  le^eaicd  nil  the  whole  hhnttu  is  finished,  when  the  ussamees  tuke  uwav  their  plates  to  a  spot 
where  a  ticca  mohurrir  immediately  makes  a  record  of  the  number  of  plates  ot  each  kind  in  the  khatla. 
This  is  intended  as  a  further  rheck  agaiiiBt  the  cultivators  altering  the  purrukh  marks.  A  copy  of  this 
record,  on  a  si  p  of  paper,  is  then  given  to  the  ktutttadar,  and  that  forms  Ids  pass  to  the  scale,  where  he 
lias  to  account  for  the  exact  number  of  plutes  of  each  Bort,  us  specified  in  the  pass. 

3G.  But  as  I  can  examine  and  class  the  different  plates  of  opium  much  faster  than  they  can  be 
passed  up  and  down  the  line  of  assamres  of  a  single  khatta,  I  examine  always  the  opium  of  three 
hhattat  ut  a  time,  taking  a  plaie  of  each  i  .  succession.  This  is  done  without  there  being  the  slightest 
confusion.  As  a  khatla  is  finished,  so  is  its  place  supplied  bv  an  t.her  ;  overy  fre>h  khultadur  learning 
from  his  zilfohdar  where  to  arrange  his  opium.  In  tins  way  I  move  from  one  chair  to  the  other,  t  il  the 
whole  of  the  opium  hit  nded  for  that  day  s  wcighment  is  examined ;  and  this  duty  takes  me  from  three 
to  five  hours  daily,  according  to  crcumstances. 

37.  While  examining  i-nd  classing  the  opium,  my  attention  is  devoted  exclusively  to  that  duty. 
Meanwhiie  the  opium  that  has  been  passed  by  me  is  being  weighed,  and  the  sherittadar,  or  native 
assistant,  as  he  is  termed  iu  thi*  department,  toge  her  with  the  several  auotasJitas  supervise,  until!  have 
leisure  to  do  ao  myself,  these  opeiatioua,  which  are  conducted  in  die  following  manner. 

38.  For  each  scale  the  f  flowing  establishment  is  allowed,  and  it  is  supervised  by  the  gomashta: 
One  mohurrir  (who  must  be  a  permanent  seivant),  to  wriic  the  weighinent  book,  which  is  the 

record  of  the  weighments. 

On*  muttasvdtii  (who  is  a  temporary  servant),  to  write  the  jar  and  ticket  book,  as  it  is  called. 
The  object  of  this  book  is  to  prevent  more  than  the  regulated  quantity  of  one  maiind  being  put 
into  each  jar,  as  also  to  have  an  immediate  im  aus  of  discovering  the  owners  of  the  opium  in  every 
individual  jar  ;  it  is  also  of  great  use  in  preparing  the  details  of  the  memorandum  which  is  given 
to  the  kliattadar  at  the  final  adjustment  of  his  account.    {Vide  para.  8.) 

One  mnWtsuddi  (who  is  also  a  temporary  servant)  to  write  the  receipt  for  his  opium,  that  is 
given  to  the  khattadur,  and  which  is  signed  only  by  the  jomaslHu. 

One  .weigluuan. 

Three  ktirhhuuias,  or  coolies,  ti  fill  the  jar. 
One  futrkhiu. 

For  each  sort  there  is  a  separate  jar.  AH  jars  are  previously  weighed  by  a  responsible  officer, 
who  writes  their  weight  on  them,  and  as  they  are  us>  d,  this  weight  is  tested  by  the  weighman  of 
the  scale  at  which  they  may  severally  happen  to  be  used,  and  the  jar  theu  gets  its  number,  by 
which  it  is  distinguished  in  all  subsequent  operations. 

39.  When 
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Appendix,       39.  When  every  one  has  taken  his  appointed  place,  the  khattadar  gives  his  pass  ticket  (paragraph  35) 
Fart  II.     to  the  mohnrrir,  who  weighs  his  lowest  sort  first.    The  lid  of  the  jar  of  that  sort  is  then  opened,  all 
—       the  re9t  remaining  closed,  to  prevent  the  opium  of  one  sort  being  put  into  the  jar  of  another  sort;  still 
men*0' ******  gucn  accidents  will  sometimes  occur.    One  of  the  three  karkhunias  having  then  put  the  astamee't 
opium  in  the  weighing*  pan,  passes  it  to  the  weigh  nan,  who  weighs  it.    After  adjusting  the  weight, 
the  weigh  man  tales  both  his  hands  off  the  scales  to  let  the  astamees,  who  are  seated  immediately  in 
front  of  him,  see  that  all  is  fair,  and  then,  in  a  loud  voice,  he  calls  out  the  weight,  which  the  three 
amla  at  the  scale  simultaneously  enter  in  their  respective  books  and  receipt,  and  then  immediately 
compare  with  each  other.-!/   The  kharkhunia  at  the  same,  moment  calls  out  the  sort,  and  the  opium  is 
then  put  by  the  other  two  hharkhunias  into  the  jar  of  that  sort.    In  this  manner  all  the  plates  of  the 
hhatta  are  in  their  turn  disposed  of.    They  are  then  scraped  by  their  owners,  and  the  joint  produce  of 
this  scraping,  which  is  very  small,  is  weighed  under  the  name  of  khoorchun  in  the  khattadar  $  name 
only. 

Use  of  jar  or  40,  When  a  jar  is  nearly  foil,  the  muttauiddi,  who  writes  the  jar  or  ticket  book,  tells  the  weigh  man 
ticket  book  the  exact  quantity  required  to  make  up  the  mauud.  Supposing  this  quantity  to  be  three  seers,  and 
that  the  next  parcel  of  opium  to  be  weighed  U  eight  seers,  then  three  seers  of  it  will  be  put  into  the 
jar  about  to  be  filled,  and  the  remaining  five  seers  into  a  fresh  jar,  the  entries  in  the  books  and  papers 
being  made  in  corresponding  manner.  The  moment  that  a  jar  is  filled,  it  is  removed  to  the  large 
testing  scale,  any  trifling  excess  over,  or  deficiency  J  of  the  maund  that  it  ought  to  contain,  being  noted 
in  the  testing  register.  Rut  if  tho  testing  scale  shows  that  there  has  been  some  error  in  the  detail 
weighments,  then  the  matter  is  inquired  into  by  me,  and  disposed  of  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.  But  if  the  detail  weighments  prove  all  correct,  then  the  jar  is  immediately  closed  and  sealed, 
and  despatched  in  due  course  (generally  100  at  a  time),  to  the  sudder  factory  for  the  final  examination 
there.  After  a  jar  is  once  closed,  it  is  never  opened  again,  except  for  spscial  reasons,  and  then  eveo 
only  in  my  presence. 

of      41.  From  the  foregoing  details  it  will  be  sc  -n  that  every  cultivator  knows  the  date  when  he  is 
sued  tothcP<ir"  re<lu,red  10  attend  with  his  opium,  and  the  turn  in  which  his  hhatta  will  be  weighed  ;  that  the  various 
cuitiT»tors.      operations  of  examining,  classing,  and  weighing  his  opium,  as  also  of  testing  and  closing  the  jar  con- 
taining it,  are  carried  on  in  his  presence,  and  in  that  of  the  hundreds  of  oilier  cultivators  who  are  in 
attendance  at  the  same  time ;  that  tlie  classing  of  the  opium  has  been  mads  my  own  special  duty ; 
that  all  the  plates  are  marked  in  my  presence;  and,  consequently,  that  the  amplest  justice  can  be 
Precaution*     secured  to  the  humblest  cultivator  in  every  one  of  these  operations,  without  his  having  to  propitiate  a 
sg&inBt  culth-e-  single  individual  among  the  amla  or  underlings  of  the  office,  if  hs  does  not  choose  to  do  so.  Indeed, 
lYthwubUshf.  not*ce*      P08^  'n  various  parts  of  the  weighing  premises  strictly  prohibiting  the  people  from  coming 
wai  inside  them  with  money  on  their  persons,    A  search  is  also  marie  at  the  doors  when  the  cultivators 

come  inside,  and  any  money  found  on  them  is  taken  away  and  kept  in  deposit  till  their  khatta  has 
been  weighed.  The  weighmen,  however,  arc  apt  to  play  tricks;  but  the  assamees,  who  are  seated 
immediately  in  front  of  them,  are  enjoined  to  look  well  after  their  own  interests.  Every  man  hating 
weighed  his  opium  at  his  home,  knows  exactly  how  much  it  ought  to  weigh  at  our  scales ;  and  he  has 
the  power,  allowed  him  by  me,  of  stopping  the  scale  the  moment  he  may  have  any  doubts  of  the 
Privilege  of  my  accuracy  of  the  declared  weight  of  his  opium.    However  unreasonable  such  doubts  might  ultimately 

'•toi'th^scSe*.  Prove  1 '  have  ^ee"»  1,0  amla>  f,om  thc  native  assistant  downwards,  would  dare  to  refuse  stopping  the 
scale,  if  any  assamee  required  it  to  be  done. 

Khattadar'a  42.  The  moment  that  the  opium  of  a  khatta  has  been  weighed,  the  assameet  leave  for  their  homes; 
receipt  for  his  ^ut  tne  khattadar  waits  to  receive  his  money,§  which  he  generally  does  within  a  day  or  two  afterwards, 
when  the  receipt  for  his  opium,  signed  by  the  gomathta,  is  also  given  to  him.  I  do  not  sign  this 
receipt  myself,  because  I  si^n  the  weighmem  book,  which  corresponds  with  it.  Moreover,  I  should 
not  nave  time  to  sign  more  papers  than  I  already  do,  for  the  totals,  in  English  figures,  have  to  be 
written  by  my  own  hand,  under  the  totals  (in  the  vernacular)  of  every  khatta  before  I  leave  office;  and 
this  I  am  rarely  able  to  do  before  8.30  p.m.,  so  long  as  the  weighments  last.  D  uring  this  time  the 
office  hours  are'  from  6  J  a.  m.  to  6  J  p.m.,  with  au  interval  of  two  hours  for  mea  Is. 

Fraud*  prso  43.  Having  given  a  summary  of  the  system  under  which  the  weighments  are  conducted,  it  would,  I 
the      imagine,  be  foreign  to  the  object  of  the  indigo  Commission's  inquiries,  were  I  to  go  into  any  details  as 

i>  g  menu.  to  ^  frau(js  USUil|iy  practise  I.  A  full  account,  however,  of  these  frauds  and  their  checks  may  be 
found  in  paras.  35  to  46  of  a  paper  dated  15th  August  1845,  and  submitted  by  me  to  your  predecessor, 
Mr.  Oldfield.  1  would,  however,  make  a  few  general  remarks  on  this  subject,  with  a  view  of  showing 
what  is  done  to  protect  the  cultivators,  as  much  as  possible,  against  the  knavery  of  the  underlings  of 
the  department. 

Check*  against  44«  Changing  the  entire  establishment  at  each  scale  daily  is  an  effectual  check  against  anything 
fraud*.  like  systematic  collusion.    The  weighmen  and  purkhiax  are  changed  daily,  or  oftener  if  necessary; 

and  the  karkhunias  also.  None  of  these  men  are  ever  allowed  to  pass  out  of  the  weighing  house,  on 
the  plea  of  thirst, or  having  to  obey  a  call  of  nature,  but  in  reality  to  play  tricks,  without  first  obtaining 
permission  to  do  so.  Suddenly  stopping  the  weighments,  and  then  comparing  the  contents  of  the  open 
jars  with  the  books,  is  a  very  good  check  upon  the  weighment ;  for  certain  frauds  can  only  be  detected  in 
this  manner,  and  not  always  even  then.  But  no  check  is  equal  to  a  rigid  superintendence  by  the  sub- 
deputy 

*  Three  copper  weighing  pans  of  uniform  weight  are  wed  at  each  »c*Ie. 

+  If,  as  it  wilt  sometimes  happen,  a  mistake  be  made,  it*  correction  mast  be  stinted  by  the  Sub-deputy  Opium  Agent.   This  rule 
applies  to  all  corrections. 

^  If  the  de6eieoey  exceed*  four  chittaoks,  1  often  make  tbe  wcighm.o  pay  for  it  out  of  hit  bonus. 
i  It*  payment  is  attested  by  me  in  tbe  manner  described  in  para.  21. 
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deputy  agent  himself  of  all  matters.  If  to  this  be  added  a  conviction  on  the  part  of  his  subordinates, 
that  he  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  details,  and  that  he  intuitively,  as  it  were,  knows  where  to  look 
for  the  source  of  any  fraud  that  may  be  committed,  there  will  be  then  left  very  little,  if  any,  cause  for 
complaint. 

45.  With  regard  to  the  adjustment  of  the  cultivators'  accounts  at  the  end  of  the  season,  and  the 
means  taken  to  prevent  their  being  deprived  by  any  one  of  any  poition  of  their  just  dues,  I  would  beg 
to  refer  the  Commission  for  all  pariiculars  on  these  points  to  paras.  5,  6,  and  21  of  this  Report.  The 
statement  of  his  account,  given  to  each  khattadar  at  the  final  payment,  puts  it  out  of  his,  or  any  one's 
power  to  withhold  from  a  single  astamee  a  fraction  of  his  dues,  and  although  the  payments  are  inva- 
riably made  to  the  khattadar  himself,  yet,  if  an  assamee  does  not  trust  him,  he  will  accompany  him  to 
the  station,  and  verbally  ask  me  to  let  him  receive  his  share  in  my  presence,  which  is  invariably  done. 
All  payments  are  made  ut  the  station,  and  attested  by  ine  in  the  manner  described  in  para.  21  of  this 
letter.  The  system,  in  accordance  with  which  the  cultivators'  account*  are  made  out  and  adjusted,  is 
laid  down  in  Mr.  Dent's  Circular,  No.  2G,  of  the  2d  June  1841.  Anil  I  think  I  may  here  safely  state, 
that  it  is  to  the  manner  in  which  the  district  ofiicers  have  given  effect  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  this 
circular,  as  well  as  to  those  in  the  Wcighment  Circular,  No.  G,  of  the  15th  March  1841,  previously 
mentioned,  the  great  success'  that  has  attended  the  operations  of  this  agency  for  a  scries  of  years  past 
may  be  mainly  attributed. 

46.  By  the  khattawaree  system  a  hJiattador  only  can  become  a  defaulter  to  the  Government,  and 
then  chiefly  owing  to  some  of  his  assamee;,  being  defaulters  to  him.  If  default  has  occurred  through 
any  misfortune,  I  always  allow  th«  parties  a  little  time,  within  which  they  almost  invariably  discharge 
the  claim  against  them.  If  they  cannot  do  so  before  the  close  of  the  year,  then  the  outstanding  balance 
is  realised  generally  from  the  produce  of  the  next  year.  But  balances  are  not  allowed  to  be  transferred 
from  one  year  to  another,  and  thus,  perhaps,  perpetuated.  In  eightf  cases  only,  as  far  as  I  can  dis- 
cover, have  balances  ever  been  recovered  from  the  surety;  and  in  these  even,  the  amount  was  eventually 
made  good  to  the  surely.  If  the  khattadars  apply  for  aid,  they  are  assisted  by  the  department  in 
the  collection  of  the  balances  due  to  them  by  their  assamees ;  but  if  the  defaulting  astamee  leaves  his 
village  and  settles  in  another  district,  and  this  he  does  only  on  account  of  his  zemindar's  oppressio  , 
then  the  sub-deputy  opium  agent  of  that  district,  is  applied  (o  for  his  assistance  in  the  matter.  It 
is,  however,  only  in  such  calamitous  seasons  as  the  two  J  last  have  heen,  that  the  khattadars  ever 
have  any  difficulty  about  recovering  the  balanci s  due  to  them:  for  they  know  the  position  and  means 
of  every  man,  and  will  take  security  before  giving  an  advance  to  a  doubtful  cultivator. 

47.  The  two  Statements  A.  and  B.  called  for  by  you  are  annexed  to  this  report,  nud  they  correspond 
as  closely  as  the  nature  of  the  khattatoaree  system  and  our  records  will  admit  of,  w'.th  the  Statements 
Nos.  I.  and  II.  respectively,  suggested  in  the  7th  paragraph  of  Mr.  Seton-Karr's  letter.  With  regard 
to  Statement  No.  ill.  required  by  that  gentleman,  on  the  subject  of  defaulting  ryots,  I  would  beg 
leave  to  explain  that  no  khattadar  has  ever  been  prosecuted  for  a  balance  due  by  him  to  the  Government, 
and  that  our  records  do  not  enable  me  to  state  what  number  of  ryots  may  have  become  defaulters  to 
their  khattadars.  Not  a  single  suit  has,  however,  ever  been  instituted  against  a  ryot,  by  either  the 
department  or  the  khattadar,  for  the  recovery  of  any  balance  due  by  him. 

48.  But  there  were  11  suits  preferred  in  1868  in  this  district,  under  Section  X.  Act  XIII.  of  1857, 
for  short  cultivation.  These  are  fhe  only  suits  of  the  kind  ever  instituted.  In  each  case  the  party 
punished  was  the  khuttadar%  himself,  for  whom  there  was  no  excuse ;  and  it  was  found  to  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  make  a  few  examples,  as  a  very  bad  feeling  was  being  displayed  by  some  of  the  people, 
who  seemed  to  think,  owing  probably  to  the  then  distmbed  state  of  the  times,  that  ihey  could  do  as 
they  liked  about -meeting  their  engagements.  Then,  again,  the  inquiries  that  had  to  be  made  in  1859, 
in  reference  to  Sir  K.  Hamilton  s  proposal  of  giving  up  the  monopoly,  and  introducing  the  Malwa 
system,  gave  rise  to  the  most  exaggerated  rumours,  as  also  to  some  trouble.  There  is  never  any  means 
of  satisfactorily  accounting  for  the  way  in  which  such  rumours  get  abroad ;  but  generally,  the  more 
absurd  they  are,  the  more  readily  are  they  believed.  As  an  illustration  of  this  remark,  I  might  men- 
tion that  some  of  the  people  here  already  think,  that  the  object  for  which  the  Indigo  Commission  has 
been  appointed  is  to  organise  the  cultivation  of  that  plaut  on  account  of  the  Government. 

49.  Having  now  replied  to  the  several  points  noticed  in  the  letter  from  the  President  of  the  Indigo 
Commission,  I  would  beg  to  be  allowed,  in  conclusion,  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  voluntary 
nature  of  the  poppy  cultivation.  I  am  aware  that  a  great  many  people  are  not  disposed  to  allow 
that  such  is  actually  the  ease,  but  I  am  not  surprised  at  their  disbelief,  as  they  are  wholly  ignorant  of 
the  actual  working  of  the  department.  The  two  last  bad  seasons  have  certainly  done  much  to  dis- 
hearten many  of  the  cultivators ;  but  the  teturn  from  Rs.  3.  4.  to  the  old  price  of  Rs.  3.  8.  per  seer  for 
this  year  (1859-1)0),  and  the  increase  to  the  late  of  four  rupees  per  seer  from  the  ensuing  season  (which 
is  no  more  than  the  increase  of  late  years  in  the  prices  of  every  kind  of  grain  fully  demands),  will,  I 
doubt  not,  make  the  people  keep  up  their  old  and  long  standing  attachment  to  the  cultivation. 

50.  I  have  stated  (paragraph  22)  that  the  majority  of  the  poppy  lands  are  cultivated  like  gardens. 
This  could  not  possibly  be  the  case  were  the  cultivation  not  perfectly  voluntary ;  nor  would  the  actual 
cultivation  exceed  [|  the  amount  of  the  khattadars  engagements,  as  for  along  series  of  years  it  has 
steadily  done.    Besides  every  assamee  knows  that  the  zemind.ir  will  immediately  charge  him  two 
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•  Vidt  Statement  C. 

t  One  hundred  and  one  rupee*,  tix  anaaa,  eleven  pica, 
t  1858  £9  and  1859-60. 

{  The  total  1010001  of  penalty  levied  wa<  /?*.  176,  11.,  which  torn  the  Uattsdtrt,  moat  probably  divided  among  the  mmmwi 
whose  cultivation  waa  alao  abort,  hot  who  had  not  been  included  In  the  auita. 

||  Vidt  column*  2  and  S  of  Statement  C.    In  1861-56  tbia  waa  not  the  caae,  owing  to  the  itringent  order*  to  reduce  the  cultivation 
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..nix,    rupees  or  three  rupees  per  bee.gah  exira,*  and  perhaps  eventually,  evea  four  rupees  or  five  rupees,  lor 
:U.'    t'ow iiig  poppy  in  lands  formerly  U6cd  for  other  crops.    It  is  true  that  there  has  always  been  a  law 
.  against  such  an  exaction,  but  tluj  p  ople  have  not  availed  themselves  of  it,  nor  will  they;  for  except 

in  rare  cases,  an  (tisamce  who  might  complain  against  his  zemindar,  on  a  point  too  on  which  the  latter 
thinks  he  has  an  exclusive  right  to  do  jus"  as  he  likes,  would,  m  ist  assuredly,  sooner  or  later,  be  ruined. 
His  zemindar  would  give  him  nn  peace  till  he  had,  by  one  false  complaint  or  another,  utterly  ruined 
him,  or  driven  him  from  his  village  ;  a  id  this  I  could  not  prevent. 

SJ.  1  think,  th?n,  that  any  unprejudiced  person  mu-t  alow,  that  the  fact  of  a  ryot  incurring  and 
submitting  to  tins  exaction  voluntarily,  us  also  paying  the  cess  whicji,  like  every  one,  be  would  have 
to  pay  liis  hhattadnr,  is  strong  proof  in  favour  of  his  cultivating  tin-  poppy,  whenever  he  dots  do  to, 
entirely  of  his  ow.i  free  will  and  accord.  For  myself,  I  can  unhesitatingly  say  that  1  have  never 
knowingly  allowed  u  man  to  cultivate,  who  I  though!  did  go  against  his  will ;  and  that  I  look  upon  the 
example  of  one  forced  and  therefore  bad  cultivator  as  likely  to  do  much  more  harm  than  the  accession 
of  a  hundred  willing  cultivators  could  do  good  to  the  department.  Tlie  amltt  are  of  course  averse  to 
letting  a  man  give  up  his  cultivation,  as  iheir  perquisite*  are  proportionately  1-ei^ened.    But  the 

de<  reasej  in  (he  cultivation  of  late  years  shows  that  the  people  are 

%  lHjj-ii  Beegah*  41,00"  o   !dl  ><%ed  to  do  as  they  lik>\    Tne  severest  punishment  I  can  inflict 

lHJa  Jg  _  30914  o   us  t'  to  ^  b-fore  the  two  last  bad  seasons  occurred  (and  in  many 

"       '   parts  of  the  district  still  ii  is  so),  the  stoppage  of  a  ryot's  cultivation  ; 

~~       and  to  do  this  effeciujlly,  the  field  had  to  be  marked  ;  otherwise,  in 
mo*t  cases,  the  man  would  have  cultivated  it  under  another  man's 
"""" ~~ ~~~ ~~  name.    This  fact  alone  is  sufficient,  I  think,  to  show  how  far  the 
took  p!«e  in  isi9-Go.  cultivation  of  the  poppy,  in  this  district  at  least,  is  voluntary  ox 

otherwise  on  the  part  of  the  ryots. 

I  have,  &e. 

(signed)       It.  A7m»,  Sub-Deputy  Opium  Agent 


No. 


Translation  uv  Kati  adau's  Aguklment. 


The  writer  is  hhuttmktr  of  the  village  of  Pergunna 

Kotit  Zillah 

1.  I  and  my  <  o-cuitiva'.o  h,  whose  nanus  are  entered  below.  d<>  luieby  acknowledge  to  have  received 
from  tile  Government,  thiou. h  the  »ub-dept|iy  <>;,imii  au/ent  of  zillah  the  sum  of  rupees 
as  an  advance  to  cultivate  becjalis  olland  for  the  year  couespotidin-  with  the 
year                A.  D. 

2.  M  o  will  prepare  the  wh  le  of  the  above  land  properly,  raid  sow  poppy  in  it  ;  and  we  will  make 
«-veiy  eflbrt  to  sow  and  utigite  it;  as>  t<>  take  every  care  of  it,  sr>  that  the  opitnn  produced  maybe 
good  am)  abundant. 

a.  And  we  will  not.  on  any  :ic^»unt,  sow  mev  crop  in  thi«  land  bernci**  poppv. 

•1.  And  whatever  op  uin  may  t.e  produced  .from  tl;e  ab  >ve  land  shall  be  duly  prepared  and  delivered 
to  the  Goveniuici.t,  deprived  of  us  moisture  and  ptuxetra,  and  without  adulteration  of  foreign  matter, 
and  eacii  osstimtes  opium  separately,  and  none  of  it  being  embezzled  or  u  ade  away  with,  within  such 
date  as  may  be  fixed  for  the  we  ghiueut  of  the  opium.  And  in  case  of  the  whole  produce  uot  betng 
delivered  to  the  Government,  we  *hall  be  liable  to  the  pen  dlic>  of  Section  XIX.,  Act  XIII.  of  1859. 

5.  And  the  price  shah  be  fixed  at  the  ra!e  uf  rupees  per  >eer  of  80  tolah%  for  pure  opium  of 

70*  consistence,  and  if  the  consistence  be  higher  cr  lower,  the  price  shall  be  rateably  higher  oi  lower, 
according  to  the  Judder  godown  receipt,  and  the  average  p?r  jar. 

0.  And  whatever  amount  of  advances  we  may  at  various  times  get  between  the  present  date  ami  the 
wcighmetit,  we  will  lake  without  any  demur;  and  lf  the  klwttadar,  will  divide  the  same  rateably 
among  all  the  cuItjvutor*,  according  to  the  extent  of  tli  ir  cultivation  and  produce,  and  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  same  aLtacbes  to  me,  the  khuttadur,  and  my  surety. 

7.  And  if  any  balance  kbould  be  due  to  the  Government  by  this  lthatta,  the  responsibility  for  the 
same  will  attach  to  me,  my  surety,  and  his  as-ameet. 

8.  Nothing  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  Act  XIII.  of  1857  sh  ill  be  done,  directly  or  indirectly. 

9.  And  whatever  leaves  of  first,  b*co»hI,  and  dura  sort*  and  trash  shall  be  produced  in  oat  fields, 
shall  be  delivered  according  to  (he  requirements  of  the  Goveriwuetii. 

  (signed)       A.  B. 


of  SscuRtTY  Bond. 

Seeurily  BotuL 

The  writer  is  UuiUaHar  Ho.  of  the  village  of  per gu una 

attached  to  Kotxt  zillah 

Whereas  I,  of  my  ow  i  free  will  and  accord,  have  become  the  surety  of  tlie  above 

klwttadar,  i  do  bereby  bind  myself,  in  the  et  euL  of  any  balances  accruing  in  the  above  hhatta  during 
the  year  ,  owing  to  tlie  *k»n  produce  of  oouim,  or  confiscation  of  produce,  or  the  death  or 

abseondiog  of  the  khaltadwr  or  hi*  aswmeu,  or  ud*eo«ducl,  or  embeazlenjeut  of  the  advances,  or 
making  away  with  tlie  produce,  or  any  other  cause  whatever,— -to  cause  the  above  khatladar  to  make 
good  the  same  im media  ely.  1'ailing  to  do  so,  I  will  do  so  myself.  But  if  I  fail  to  do  so,  the  sub- 
deputy  opium  agent  hereby  has  the  power  to  sell  my  own  individual  property,  and  to  make  good  the 
balance.  If  the  am  unit  of  balance  hi  recovered  from  the  money  due  on  my  khattu,  in  tuat  case 
1  will  make  good  to  my  own  assamee*  the  amount  that  may  be  due  then*.  To  this,  neither  myself  nor 
my  heirs,  nor  my  auamees  shall  have  any  objection  to  urge*. 


•  There  on  be  no  doubt  but  tl>«  tbii  practice  check,  the  ineteue  of  the  poppy  caltirrtlon 


(signed)       A.  B. 
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38-j  APPENDIX  TO  THE  REPORT  OF 

Appendix,  From  J-      Pu9he>  ^H->  Officiating  Sub-Deputy  Opium  Agent  of  Alleegungc,  Sewan,  to 

part  II.'  H.  A'.  FaHjuhnrson,  Esq.,  Opium  Ageut  of  Behar,  No.  31,  daled  12  June  1860. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  circular,  No.  17,  of  2d  instant,  annexing  copy 
No.  18 of  18th  of  a  letter  from  the  President  of  the  Indigo  Commission,  requiring  information  on  certain  matters 
May  lbfiO.  connected  with  th?  system  of  opium  cultivation,  in  reply  to  which  I  beg  to  state  as  follows: — 
Answer  ti  2.  The  contracts  entered  into  with  the  cultivators  are  limited  to  a  period  of  one  year,  the  settlements 
«iJ-  2,o{.  ,,re*  being  usually  made  daring  the  month  of  September,  on  which  occasion  an  ikrarnama,  with  surety  bind 
m  en  s  otter,  upp^d^  \s  gjven  in  by  each  khattadar,  attested  by  two  witnesses,  and  finally  signed  by  myself. 

Translations  of  these  documents  are  annexed  to  this  letter. 
Answer  to  3.  It  constitutes  a  part  of  the  duty  of  a  sub-agent  during  the  cold  season,  to  investigate  all  disputes 
between  the  auamret,  as  also  to  inspect  and  to  test  the  measurements  of  the  cultivation  generally,  with 
a  view  of  ascertaining  that  the  interests  of  Government  have  not  been  neglected,  but  the  zillnltiar 
(under  whose  supervision  s  >me  20  or  30  villages  are  placed)  is  the  officer  who  is  alone  able  personalty 
to  ascertain  that  the  whole  of  the  sowings,  weeding,  irrigation,  &c,  are  timely  and  efficiently  carried 
out  As  a  general  rule,  however,  the  cultivators  (mare  especially  the  Koeree  caste)  will  be  found 
sufficiently  alive  to  their  own  interests  as  to  render  unnecessary  the  exercise  on  the  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  any  interference  of  an  irksome  or  burdensome  nature;  here  anJ  there  the  characteristic 
indolence  and  inherent  spirit  of  procrastination  of  the  oeople  is  apparent,  and  shows  itself  to  be  even 
stronger  than  their  natural  love  of  gain  ;  in  suc  h  cases  it  is  his  duty  to  stir  up  the  idle  to  exertion,  and 
to  bring  to  my  notice  any  ca>cs  of  gross  negligence  in  the  preparation  of  their  fields.  I  cannot  call  to 
mind  niiy  serious  instances  of  vexatious  interference  on  the  part  of  the  tiilahdart  with  the  other  agri- 
•  uluiral  occupation  of  the  cultivators;  and  I  may  say  the  same  with  respect  to  their  being  in  the  habit 
of  instituting  minute  and  harassing  inquiries,  which  might  tend  to  render  the  cultivation  distastef  I  10 
the  ryot  I  can  moreover  a«sert  with  confidence,  that,  under  proper  supervision  on  the  part  of  the 
sub-agent,  such  practices  could  never  exist  undetected  in  any  district.  The  average  engagement  for 
poppy  land  in  this  agency,  now  birely  exceeds  13  cotlahs  per  man  ;  il  is  impossible  therefore  to  sup- 
|>ose  that  the  amount  of  labour  required  (or  the  cultivation  of  so  small  an  area  can  either  be  felt 
burdensome  or  prove  interruptive  to  other  agricultural  pursuits;  the  complaint  indeed  of  any  is  rather 
<>n  ih  •  other  side,  owing  to  the  fact  of  the  zillahdur  being  usually  on  more  intimate  terms  with  the  ryot 
than  is  consistent  with  his  duty.  It  is  rarely  the  case  that  I  find  the  people  dissatisfied  wi  ll  the 
zillahdar,  though  it  frequently  happens  that  1  am  uece-sitated  to  punish  ihe  latter  for  negligent 
supervision. 

4.  In  regard  to  the  measures  tiken  to  prevent  undue  exactions  alluded  to  in  paragraphs  3  nn<i 
6,  1  would  remark  that,  impressed  as  I  am  with  th*  assurance  of  the  non-existence  of  extortion  in 
this  sub-agency,  it  would,  nevertheless,  1  apprehend,  be  deemed  the  height  of  incredulity  in  me  to 
suppose  that  little  irregularities  did  not  at  t  mes  occur  between  the  ryots  and  the  subordinates  of  tha 
Department ;  to  maintain  the  contrary  either  with  reference  to  this  or  any  other  Department  in  which 
the  Asiatic  element  obtains,  would  be  nothing  less  than  to  assume  the  existence  of  a  degree  of 
administrative  purity  as  unintelligible  to  the  former  as  it  would  be  irreconcileable  with  the  (enure  of 
office  of  the  latter :  Native  subordinates  do  not  generally  accept  service  in  consideration  of  its 
authorised  emoluments  alone,  whilst  on  the  other  hind,  amongst  the  uneducated  classes  more  parti- 
cularly, the  occasional  tender  of  a  conciliatory  "  douceur  "  is  as  consistent  with,  and  agreeable  to, 
their  general  ideas,  as  the  equally  prevalent,  though  more  open  practice  of  taking  *•  dust  tree ;  * 
nevertheless  1  would  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood  that  whilst  deprecating  the  exercise  of  too  great 
an  excess  of  inquisitorial  severity  on  the  one  hand  as  practically  conducing  to  the  encouragement  of 
false  complaints,  as  well  as  operating  prejudicially  on  all  healthy  competition  amongst  respectable  parties 
for  the  lower  grades  of  the  public  service;  so  on  the  other  hand  do  I  conceive  that  a  repr -hensible 
degree  of  laxity  would  as  surely  be  attended  by  a  general  system  of  corruption  equally  injurious  to 
the  interests  of  the  state  and  people.  Under  this  view  of  the  question  therefore,  I  conceive  that  an  active 
and  general  supervision  which  summarily  punishes  malpractices  when  fully  proved,  and  satisfies  the 
ryots  that  they  cannot  be  oppressed  with  impunity,  will  best  answer  all  purposes,  and  I  need  hardly  add 
that  in  the  management  of  this  sub-agency  my  endeavours  are  directed  accordingly. 

6.  At  the  time  of  delivery  of  the  drug  in  April,  every  cultivator  brings  in  his  own  opium  with  the 
par"  4  rest  of  the  a&s>m*et  «.f  the  zillah  to  which  he  belongs;  the  examination  of  every  plate  separately 

is  then  conducted  by  myself  personally,  and  is  then  and  there  classified  according  to  its  own  merits; 
nil  plates  of  o;)ium  of  like  mark  are  then  sorted  together,  and  put  into  jars  bearing  a  corresp  aiding 
mark.*  These  jars  on  arrival  at  the  factory  undergo  a  second  scrutiny,  and  I  apprehend  that  to  these 
measures  the  purity  of  the  Hehar  produce  for  the  most  part  is  attributable ;  petty  adulteration  is 
scarcely  worth  the  ride  it  invoUes,  whilst,  if  attempted  on  a  large  scale,  it  should  never  under  a 
practised  eye  escape  detection,  livery  plate  of  opium  is  weighed  separately  in  my  presence  in  the 
weighing  house  of  this  sub-ageucy,  and  the  owner's  name  entered  in  the  books;  no  less  than  three 
separate  entries  of  the  transaction  are  made  by  diff-rent  mohurrirs  employed  for  the  purpose;  and 
apart  from  this  check,  the  cultivators  themselves  ate  made  to  appoint  two  umpires,  the  first  one  to 
supervise  the  entries  in  the  wvighment  register,  and  ihe  other  to  overlook  the  weighman  at  the 
wrale;  other  checks  are  also  in  operation,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  detail  here,  though  1  may  add 
that  no  means  are  neglected  wheieby  the  perpetration  of  fraud  may  be  detected,  and  justice  insured 
to  the  cultivator ;  the  receipts  signed  by  mo  for  opium  delivered  are  granted  to  the  parties  concerned, 
immediately  after  the  weighmt  nl  of  each  khatta. 

6.  The 


A  usurer  to 


•  Adulterated  parcel*  being  chellaned  separately  in  po:*,  und  mulcted  at  the  factory,  according  to  their  deserts- 
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6.  The  k fiat ta Jars  are  all  paid  at  the  conclusion  of  the  season's  operations  in  the  same  manner  as  Appmdix, 
they  are  paid  their  advances  at  different  periods  during  the  year  :  for  instance,  an  advance  of  four     Part  II. 
rupees  per  beegah  is  made  at  ihe  time  <>f  the  settlements  in  September  and  October,  the  lands  are  — 
sown  throughout  November,  and  measured  in  December,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  operation  a  Answer  to 
second  advance  of  three  rupees  per  beegah  is  made  according  to  the  results  of  the  measurement;  Para.  6. 

at  the  weighments  in  April,  every  man  delivering  good  opium  is  paid  up  to  within  four  annas  a  seer  of 
the  whole  amount  which  may  be  due  to  him,  according  to  the  district  weighment;  and  on  the  arrival 
of  the  Sudtier  Factory  receipts  the  final  accounts  are  prepared,  and  in  July  trre  balance,  whatever  it 
may  amount  to  as  per  that  teceipt,  is  then  disbursed  ;  every  rupee  is  paid  away  in  4ny  presence, 
and  every  recipient  comes  before  me  and  verbally  acknowledges  the  amount  received  by  him,  which 
is  then  checked  off  by  me  in  the  payment  register.  ♦ 

7.  The  hhattadar,  as  well  as  I. is  ussamees  and  suretiev,  are  responsible  for  a  defaulting  ryot,  the  ^ngwer  ,Q 
former  usually  squaring  accounts  with  him  before  the  close  of  the  year;  occasionally  the  foimer  fl 
has  to  mnke  good  a  loss  which  he  does  not  subsequently  recover,  but  on  the  whole  he  does  not  lose  by 

his  office. 

8.  I  beg  to  annex  Statements  A.  and  B.,  as  required  in  the  2d  paragraph  of  your  Circular  under 
acknowledgment,  but  lest  you  might  possibly  be  misled  in  regard  to  the  profits  of  the  cultivation  in 
this  sub-agency  by  the  three  years'  returns  exhibited  therein,  two  of  which  were  unusually  unfortunate 
seasons,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  forward  two  additional  Statements  marked  C  and  D.,  representing 
the  average  results  of  this  division,  calculated  on  the  last  twelve  years,  or  since  its  separation  from 
Chuprah,  wherefrom  the  average  outlay  per  beegah  made  bv  the  (Government  acceding  to  Statement  C„ 
Column  11,  will  be  seen  to  amount  to  nearly  Rs.  19  3.  or  Its.  5  1 1}.  in  excess  of  the  sum  expended 
during  the  three  years  above  quoted. 

9.  As  the  Statement  III.,  required  by  the  President  of  the  Commission,  cannot  be  prepared  with 
facility,  and  as  all  requisite  information  under  the  head  of  default  is  furnished  in  Columns  9,  10,  and  11 
of  Statement  B.,  no  legal  proceedings,  moreover,  having  been  instituted  during  these  three  years 
against  the  assamees  for  default,  I  have  therefore  thought  it  needless  to  trouble  you  with  a  blank 
statement. 

10.  From  the  above  replies,  and  from  an  examination  of  the  Statements  hereto  annexed,  it  will  be 
perceived  that  the  features  of  resemblance  between  the  system  pursued  in  regard  to  the  growth  of 
indigo  in  Bengal,  and  of  opium  in  Behar,  consist  only  in  the  fact  of  advances  being  given  in  both 
cases  for  the  performance  of  a  contract  entered  into  with  the  ryot  for  the  cultivaiion  of  a  certain 
portion  of  land  on  his  own  responsibility  in  respect  to  result*.  The  points  of  dissemblance  are  very 
material  I  conceive,  and  seem  to  be,  firstly,  in  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  outlay  per  beegah, 
which  (from  recent  evidence  taken  before  the  Commission  appears  to)  runs  from  two  rupees  to  three 
rupees  per  beegah  in  the  one  case,  and  according  to  Column  11,  of  accompanying  statement  D. 
amounts  to  nearly  Rs.  19  3.  in  the  other ;  and  secondly,  to  the  fact  of  the  average  cultivation  of  each 
opium  ryot  being  too  insignificant  to  occasion  any  vexatious  interfeience  with  his  other  agricultural  or 
domestic  arrangements. 

11.  I  would  oeg  the  favour  of  your  referring  to  the  results  exhibited  in  Column  11  of  Statement  G, 
from  which  you  wdl  perceive  that  the  average  outlay  per  beegah  during  the  last  12  years  on  account 
deliveries  of  opium  leaves  and  trash  in  this  agency  fell  a  little  *hort  of  20  rupees,  supposing,  however, 
that  the  price  paid  under  this  head  had  been  four  rupees  per  seer*  (the  rate  now  sanctioned),  the 
average  receipts  by  the  cultivator  would  have  increased  to  22  rupees  per  hcegah,  and  this  income  they 
may  reasonably  expect  in  future.  In  the  districts  south  of  the  Ganges,  where  the  average  yield  of 
produce  runs  higher  by  about  two  seers  per  beegah,  the  outlay  on  the  part  of  Government  thereon 
will,  of  course,  be  propoitionately  greater. 

12.  In  conclusion,  I  may  add  that  poppy  lands  are  not  restricted  to  the  production  of  opium  alone 
during  the  year.  The  poppy  is  only  a  rubbee,  and  consequently  a  six  anna  crop.  As  soon,  therefore, 
as  the  drug  is  extracted  and  the  plant  removed,  the  lands  are  fiee  for  the  cultivation  of  cheena,  or  sub- 
sequently for  the  buddhyot  rainy  season  crops,  such  *sju»eera  (Indian  corn)  and  murrowah.  The 
accompanying  returns  thus  exhibit  only  a  portion  of  the  profits  derived  by  the  cultivator  on  his  year's 
operations. 

I  have,  &c. 

(signed)      J.  G.  Pughe, 
Officiating  Sub-Deputy  Opium  Agent. 


*  The  price  paid  for  the  drug  varying  from  three  rupees  ten  unuos  to  tlirce  rupees  four  a  anas  as  per  Government  Order. 
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Number  of 
Kh.tU. 

Nunc  of  Kolee. 

Name  of 
Moua  aud  Purgunna. 

Name  of  Khattadar. 

Quantity  of 
Laod  wttled. 

Dau  on  which  Licente 
«aa  granted. 

License  granted  for  culiivating  Poppy  and  manufacturing  Opium. 

1.  I  grant  to  you  and  the  assamees  in  your  khatta  permission  to  cultivate  beegalis  of  poppy 
for  the  manufacture  of  opium,  agree.tbly  to  the  conditions  made  in  the  ihrarnama  this  day  delivered 
by  you  and  your  assamees. 

2.  That  it  is  incumbent  on  you  and  your  assamees  properly  to  pre|»are  the  whole  of  the  land  and 
cultivate  poppy  in  it,  and  take  due  care  of  the  cultivation. 

3.  That  vou  and  your  assameei  shall  not  sow  any  other  crop  with  the  poppy. 

4.  That  whatever  quantity  of  opium  may  be  produced  in  the  above  lands,  you  and  your  assamees 
will  properly  treat  it  and  deliver  the  whole  of  it  without  dew  or  pusseua,  or  the  admixture  of  foreign 
ingredients,  within  a  certain  period  to  be  fixed  by  im-  prior  to  the  weighments  under  the  penalty  laid 
down  in  Section  XIX.  of  Act  XIII.  of  1857,  and  have  it  weighed  and  purrukhed,  each  parcel  sepa- 
rately, in  my  presence,  and  should  you  have  any  objection  to  my  purrukh,  you  will  he  at  lihcrty  to 
take  your  opium  with  my  certificate  to  the  Sudder  Factory  to  have  it  purrukhed  and  weighed  there, 
or  can  have  it  sent  separately  through  this  office  for  that  purpose. 

ft.  That  whatever  quantity  of  opium  may  prove  to  be  of  70  consistence,  the  value  of  that  quantity 
will  be  paid  to  you  and  your  assamees  at  the  rate  of  three  rupees  lour  annas  per  seer  of  80  tolahs,  and 
that  whatever  quantity  of  opium  may  be  of  more  or  less  consistence,  the  value  of  that  quantity  will 
be  paid  to  yon  and  your  assamees  at  the  above  rate  as  per  Sudder  Godown  receipt. 

6.  That  this  day  ru|H?es  have  been  advanced  to  you,  and  frcm  time  to  lime  as  may  appear 
to  me  necessary  other  advances  will  be  paid  to  you  and  your  assamees  for  cultivation  of  the  poppy, 
and  you  and  your  assamees  shall  share  the  fame  among  yourselves  according  to  vour  respective  dues, 
but  the  responsibility  of  the  whole  will  rest  with  you,  the  hhattudar.  That  after  getting  the  receipt 
from  the  JSudder  Oodown,  the  entire  value  of  the  opium  as  per  lates  mentioned  in  tbe  6th  paragraph 
will  be  paid  to  you  and  your  assamees  after  deducting  the  sums  which  may  have  been  advanced  to 
you. 

7.  That  should  any  balance  fall  due  on  your  khatta,  it  will  be  realised  from  your  own  and  your 
surety's  property. 

8.  That  vou  and  your  assamees  will  do  nothing  knowingly  or  surreptitiously  in  opposition  lo 
Act  XIII.  of  1857. 

0.  That  from  the  poppy  leaves  and  poppy  trash  which  may  be  produced  in  your  fields,  you  will 
deliver  any  quantity  that  may  be  indented  for  upon  you,  the  value  of  which  will  be  paid  to  you  by 
Government  at  the  rates  noted  below : — 

Poppt  Leaves. 

1st  sort  Rs.  lo  per  maund. 

2d  sort        -       --       --       --       --       -„     7  „ 

3d  sort  -    „     5  „ 

All  the  above  three  sorts  of  leaves  receive  I  at  this  Sub- Agency  after  the  31st  of  May  at  five  rupees 
per  maund. 

Poppy  Trash      -       -      -      -      -      -      -      -  Rs.  -    4    -  per  maund. 

(signed)       R.  N.  Farquharson, 

Opium  Agent. 


Arpemlix, 
Part  II. 


From  72.  N.  Farquharson,  Esq.,  Opium  Agent  of  Behar,  to  the  Hev.  L.  F.  Kalbertr, 

dated  Patna,  24  April  1859. 

My  dear  Mr.  Kalberer, 

In  a  recent  pamphlet  entitled  "  God's  voice  from  China,"  I  see  a  passage  about  opium  which  is  so 
utterly  untrue,  and  unfounded,  that  I  feel  called  on  to  give  it  public  contradiction,  and  to  this  end  1  beg 
to  crave  your  assistance.  You  hnve  been  many  years  in  this  part  of  the  country,  striving  earnestly 
to  propagate  the  blessed  truths  of  the  Gosjiel  among  all  classes,  and  must  be  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  effects  of  the  opium  cultivation  on  the  people  of  these  districts.  Kindly  let  me  know  your 
opinion  on  ihe  following  passage  : — "  Here,  where  it  is  manufactured,  ns  might  be  expected,  it  is  eaten 
by  the  miserable  ryot  or  native  fanner,  who.  ground  to  the  earth  by  fiscal  oppression,  consumes  it  to 
forget  in  its  delirious  visions,  his  misery,  while  countless  hos's  of  Government  spies  and  native  sub- 
collectors  of  opium  revenue  all  fall  victims  to  its  deleterious  j>ower." 

My  belief  is,  that  the  opium  cultivator  is  neither  a  miserable  ryot,  ground  in  any  way  by  fiscal 
oppression,  nor  does  he,  except  iu  very  rare  instances,  ever  indulge  in  the  use  of  opium.  The  count- 
1  8s  hosis  of  spies  and  sub-collectors  of  opium  revenue  do  not  exist,  so  that  there  can  be  no  question 
as  to  the  falsity  of  this  part  of  the  assertion.    A  line  from  you,  howe\er,  regarding  the  general  state 
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Appendix,    of  the  poppy  cultivators,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Government  officials  employed  in  the  department, 
F«rt  II.     w;  i  he  valuable,  a:;d  more  reliable,  probably,  than  anything  I  myself  might  be  able  to  write  on  tho 
subject. 

Yours,  &c. 
(signed)       R.  N.  Farquharson. 


From  the  Rev.  L.  F.  Kalberer  to  R.  N.  Farquharson,  Esq.,  Opium  Agent  of  Behar,  dated  27  June 

1860. 

My  dear  Sir, 

I  beg  to  acknowledge  your  letter,  dated  the  24th  April,  in  which  you  ask  my  opinion  concerning 
the  following  paragraph  appearing  in  a  pamphlet  called  "  God's  Voice  from  China, '  namely,  "  Here, 
where  it  (opium)  is  manufactured,  as  might  be  expected,  it  is  eaten  by  the  miserable  ryot  "or  native 
farmer,  who,  ground  to  the  earth  by  fiscal  oppression,  consumes  it  to  forget  in  its  delirious  visions  his 
misery,  while  countless  hosts  of  Government  spies  and  the  native  sub-collectors  of  opium  revenue  all 
fall  victims  to  its  deleterious  power."  Whether  the  ryois  eat  the  opium  is  a  mutter  I  and  my  fellow 
labourer,  Mr.  M.  Cumby,  have  often  talked  about;  that  we  have  not  found  any  amongst  the  culti- 
vators who  eat  it.  To  my  distinct  recollection?,  I  have  been  preaching  the  last  18  years  at  Patna, 
Gya,  and  Tehla,  alternately  to  thousands  of  those  who  come  and  bring  their  opium,  but  not  found 
anv  who  eat  ii. 

Where  the  opium  is  manufactured  I  have  known  the  last  22  years  but  one  man,  whose  name  I 
could  mention,  who  was  employed  in  the  opium  department  and  addicted  to  its  use ;  he  shortened  his 
life  with  that  and  exc<  ssive  brandy-drinking.  None  other  in  that  department  I  have  known,  either 
European  or  native,  who  used  to  eat  the  dmg. 

As  lor  spies,  I  never  have  heard  of  such  a  thing,  though  I  have  travelled  often  in  these  districts; 
indeed  whut  use  would  they  be.  As  far  as  I  know,  there  are  zillahdart  one  to  fioni  10  to  15  village?, 
and  in  each  village,  from  one  to  three  lUiattatUirs,  who  keep  a  certain  amount. 

There  may  be  >pies  in  the  abkaree  department  in  large  towns.  I  have  heard  of  such  a  thing,  but 
am  uot  certain  of  the  facts,  that  the  ryots  should  not  smuggle  it ;  if  there  are,  notwithstanding  it  is 
smuggled,  which  enables  the  poorer  class  to  eat  it. 

I  may  here  he  allowed  to  subjoin  some  common  conversations  which  we  often  had  with  the  ryots, 
as  they  often  have  sat  with  us  for  hours,  and  naturally  religious  conversations  are  first,  but  others  are 
also  introduced,  for  instance : — 

Why  do  you  sow  opium? — Because  it  enables  me  to  pay  my  land  rent  and  do  other  business  with 
the  money  as  wcget  advance,  which  is  very  convenient. 

How  much  is  the  produce  of  a  good  beegah  of  land  by  sowing  opium  ? — From  between  40  to  60 
rupees  ;  but  when  it  fails,  we  are  losers. 

Do  you  sow  it  willingly  ?— Because  the  Government  wishes  us  to  do  so. 

Are  you  compelled  to  sow  it  ? — Yes. 

By  whom? — By  the  zemindar,  and  sometimes  by  the  zillahdar. 
Why  I — He  gets  his  land  rent  easily,  and  is  profitable  to  him. 

But  can  you  not  «ive  it  up  when  you  like?— Yes,  but  I  do  not  like  to  give  it  up,  because  the 
advances  are  very  convenient,  and  we  have  not  to  pay  interest  of  that  money. 

What  is  done  to  those  who  mix  something  with  the  opium? — It  is  confiscated,  aud  those  ryots  will 
net  be  allowed  in  future  to  sow  any  opium. 

How  long  are  they  prohibited  to  sow  again? — This  depends  on  the  gentleman;  if  the  ryot  goes 
after  a  year  or  two,  and  be-s:s  aud  prays  that  his  fault  might  be  forgiven,  and  promises  that  in  future 
he  will  not  do  so  again,  then  he  is  allowed  again  to  sow  it.    Others  again— 

Are  you  compelled  to  sow  opium? — Yes. 

II  you  were  not,  would  you  not  sow? — No. 

Last  February  we  were  at  Gya,  one  of  our  cartmcn's  brother  became  onr  watchman  ;  often  lhe<e 
men  praised  their  zemindar  very  much  for  his  kindness  aud  care  of  his  ryots, — a  very  rare  thing.  Some 
j  eais  ago  he  ordered  all  Ins  ryots  of  about  20  villages  to  cease  opium  cultivation  ;  they  obeyed  his  order. 

Well,  and  did  the  officials  interfere  with  his  order  ? — None  whatever. 

Similar  questions  we  have  put  to  the  people,  and  such  various  and  conflicting  answers  we  have 
received.  What  we  have  observed  is,  that  the  majority  would  have  been  vety  sorry  if  ihcy  had  to 
give  up  the  sowing  of  tt.  This  year  we  have  seen  a  greater  disposition  amongst  many  to  give  up  the 
cultivation. 

Although  the  above  statement  will  bear  out  every  investigation,  and  the  Behar  ryots  have  benefited 
liy  this  drug,  I  am  no  advocate  lor  it,  having  seen  in  Patna  the  ill  effects  of  it  amongst  the  Mubome- 
clans  ;  those  particular. y  who  smoke  it  become  miserable  creatures  in  no  time;  they  become  useless 
to  <iod  and  men  ;  their  very  oflspriiur.  if  they  have  auy,  are  known  by  their  miserable  appearance  that 
their  fathers  wcie  opium  smokers.  Those  who  eat  it  and  have  plenty  of  antidote  at  their  command, 
become  not  soon  miserable  in  their  body,  but  they  become  drowsy,  and  whilst  you  are  talking  with 
them,  they  will  nod  with  their  head*,  and  -hut  their  eyes.  It  is  often  painful  to  talk  to  such  persons; 
hence  having  seen  their  effects,  not  amongst  the  ryots  who  cultivate  il,  but  chiefly  amougst  the  Muho- 
niedans  hence  I  cannot  do  otherwise,  but  give  my  decided  disapprobation. 

1  have,  Sic. 
(signed)      L.  F.  Kalberer, 

Missionary. 

P.  S.— You  are  at  liberty  to  use  this  letter  or  statement  as  you  like. 

(signed)       L.  F.  Kalberer. 
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Extract  from  a  Letter  from  G.  Drumuond,  Esq.,  of  Nensagur  Factory.  Shahabad,  to 
11.  N.  1'arqttharsoii,  Esq.,  Opium  Agent,  Patna,  dated  8  June  1800. 

F dom  the  liberality  of  the  Commissioner  in  his  repot  ts  to  Government,  I  am  about  to  become  a 
zemindar  myself,  mid  you  may  depend  upon  it  I  *hall  i!o  my  utmost  to  increase  the  poppy  cultivation 
by  dinging  "wells,  &c,  and  tins  not  oulv  in  de'erence  i;>  ( >o\ raiment,  but  tor  my  own  interest,  for 
whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  10  cultivation  pays  the  ryot  so  well  as  poppy,  and  lie  can  there- 
fore afford  to  pay  a  holier  re>it  for  such  land. 

Although  not  actually  in  possession,  1  may  mention  that  I  have  already  commenced  digging  wells 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  poppy  cultivation. 

(A  true  Extract.) 

(signed)       11.  X.  l'arquharson. 

Opium  Agent. 


Appendix, 
fart  II. 


Statement  showing  tlte  Average  Produce  per  Beegah  in  each  District,  and  of  the  entire  Agency  for 

the  last  Ten  Years. 
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J  849-50  - 

*  U 

C  12 

6  1} 

6  4i 

6  2 

0  14} 

6  4 

8  01 

7  8 

6  1} 

6  6} 

6  1} 

1850-51  - 

«  4 

6  14} 

6  1} 

,H 

6  0 

6  5} 

6  10 

7  6} 

6  7} 

4  6} 

5  5} 

5  9} 

1851-52  - 

*  n 

8  3 

5  5 

2  14 

5  0} 

7  10* 

8  0 

S  4 

7  8 

4  15 

5  15 

■  * 

5  6} 

1849-53  - 

4  18 

8  0} 

6  8 

5  12 

5  I5J 

8  3} 

8  0 

7  91 

7  131 

4  6} 

6  4} 

m  • 

6  8} 

1853-54  - 

4 

4  13 

8  5) 

6  111 

6  1 

t>  0} 

1  H 

7  0 

6  6 

6  10} 

4  8} 

5  12} 

6  5* 

1854-55  - 

4  6J 

6  7} 

5  4J 

4  mi 

5  0( 

\  7  3} 

6  9 

7  3 

6  14} 

3  10| 

4  9 

5  10} 

1855-56  - 

3  12J 

6  10} 

S  *l 

4  5 

3  13} 

7  61 

6  13 

6  10 

6  15} 

3  Hi 

5  8 

5  81 

1856-57  - 

2  15 

S  9} 

3  15} 

3  141 

3  Si 

5  12] 

6  4 

5  11} 

5  6} 

9  14} 

4  6 

1  6} 

1857-58  - 

3  14} 

«  10} 

6  9 

5  1} 

4  121 

!   7  4 

6  13 

6  11} 

6  13 

4  6} 

6  4 

5  8 

1858-59  - 

1  12| 

3  9 

3  7i 

2  IS§ 

8  6J 

4  3} 

4  12} 

6  0 

4  6} 

4  3} 

a  7} 

3  9 

Bcbu  Opium  Agency,  Patna,*) 
27  June  1860.  / 


GcasB*L  Atiimi  far 

(•igned) 
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R,  A\  F'iTf)uhartonf 


tirfjiihari' 


No.  s. 

From  11.  C.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  Benares  Opium  Agent,  to  W.  S.  Stton-Karr,  Esq.,  President  of  the 
Indigo  Commission,  Calcutta,  No.  2.*)?,  dated  Ghazeepoor,  the  9th  July  18G0. 

Sir, 

1*have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letters  ns  per  margin,  inquiring  on  behalf  of 
the  Members  of  til;- Indigo  Commission,  of  which  you  are  President,  "  what  is  the 

practice  which  prevails  in  this  agency  relative  to  the  advances  made  to  the  cultivates  j^"^'^^  jB'tI-J  nlth  iUj  lt 
of  the  poppy,  to  the  cultivation  of  the  plant,  and  to  <he  mode  in  which  th.se  advances 
are  adjusted  at  the  close  of  the  season's  operations,"  and  requesting  to  be  furnished  with  clear  and 
specific  details  on  various  points. 

2.  In  reply,  I  will  do  myself  the  pleasure  of  answering  eyery  question  seriatim. 

Answer  1st.  As  soon  as  the  season  is  sufficiently  advanced,  notice  is  is-usd  by  the  Kotee  or  out- 
factory  officer'*,  informing  poppy  growers  that  the  sub-deputv  agent  is  ready  to  issue      n    .    ,  „  _     .  4     .  . 

1  r     .1  1  1         1  *        *.i        ■  1     ■         /•     .1       7      1  u  .u  Question  l«t.   l  or  what  period,  are 

advances  for  the  enduing  season,  and  to  settle  with  them  lor  their  lands  :  w  hereupon  the  l0«.itiT»t»  the  poppy  ot»»Uy 

lumberdurs  and  their  cultivators  attend  at  the  sub-deputy's  office,  or  at  any  otiier  place   entered  into  by  the  ry&t»;  what  u  the 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  express  their  desire  to  be  allowed  to  enter  into  engage-  ^r"rrf^^^^");^t;.r^jt'n,',"^ 
menls,  aiid  in  some  instances  petitions  to  this  effect  are  presented.    The  sub-deouty    ^^j?"  * 
is  prepared  with  a  number  of  lithographed  or  printed  funis,  and  as  ei'di  lumberdir 
comes  forward,  lie  fills  up  and  executes  one  called  a  habulyat,  by  which  the  lumberdar  undertakes  to 
fulfil  ccnaiu  conditions  clearly  set  foith  in  this  document,  in  virtue  of  having  then  and  there  received 
an  advance  from  the  sub-deputy.    The  kabulyat  being  duly  attested,  the  lumberdar  receives  a  kulh- 
chitti  or  license  to  cultivate  poppy,  and  with  this  license  he  proceeds  t »  his  home.    Tnese  printed 
hathchiuis  or  liceus  s  are  issued  annually,  and  are  duly  signed  and  scaled  by  sub-deputy  agents,  and 
registered  in  their  offices.    In  these  halhchittis  and  hibulyuls,  the  lumberdar  describes  the  land  he  has 
engaged  to  cultivate,  and  specifies  the  number  of  under-cultivators  who  are  to  \>t,  as  il  were,  in  copart- 
nership with  him,  8tc. 
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3.  No  poppy  can  be  grown  in  (ho  North- Western  Provinces  without  these  hathchittis  or  licenses, 
and  opium  found  without  thorn  is  confiscated  as  contraband ;  or  it' a  field  h  cultivated  without  one,  it  is 
liable  to  be  ploughed  up,  and  the  cultivator  to  be  otherwise  dealt  with  by  law. 

4.  Lumberdars  retain  possession  of  these  licenses,  and  on  them  all  their  transactions  with  the  depart- 
ment are  regulaily  entered,  as  will  be  hereafter  explained.  I  submit  eight  of  these  document*  for 
examination. 

5.  Simultaneously,  as  already  stated,  with  the  issue  of  the  license,  the  lumberdar  obtains  an  advance, 
or,  as  it  U  technically  called,  hi*  rust  advance.  The  amount,  however,  varies  according  to  ciicum- 
stances:  lor  old  and  new  land  a  different  calculation  is  made;  to  an  old  and  respectable  lumberdar,  a. 
higher  advance  i*  more  often  given  than  to  a  new  cultivator,  and  soon;  but  invariably  the  previous- 
year's  produce  is  caielully  taken  into  account  when  fixing  the  umount  of  advance  to  be  made  for  the 
current  year. 

6.  In  the  Benares  division,  which  includes  Mirzapoor,  Benares,  and  parts  of  Juanpoor,  Allahnbad, 
and  Ghazeepoor,  the  advance  varies  from  one  to  six  rupees  per  beegah;  or  on  land  which  produced 
only  one  seer  or  less  of  opium,  one  rupee  only  it  advanced,  and  so  on,  to  six  rupees  the  beegah  on  land 
which  yielded  during  the  previous  season  six  seers  or  upt\urds  the  beegah. 

7.  In  Gorui  kpoor  the  advance  varies  from  three  rupees  lo  four  rupees  eight  annas  the  beegah  ;  but 
the  produce  is  always  less  in  this  district,  consequently  the  advance  is  proportionately  smaller.  In 
the  oilier  sub-divisions  the  same  rules  ate  observed  us  in' Benares,  and  the  advances  are  calculated  on 
the  sanif  data. 

8.  Advances  are  issued  twice  during  the  season:  the  first  in  September  or  October,  and  again  in 
January  or  February;  but  this  s<  oson  they  will  be  paid  in  July  and  August.  Every  payment  is 
invariably  made  in  the  presence  of  the  sub-dej.uty  agent  or  his  assistant,  and  occasionally  wiien  there 
is  a  press  of  work,  by  the  mohtomim  or  divisional  superintendent.  All  payments  are  wiitten  and 
attesied  by  the  sub  deputy  agent  in  Eng  isli  as  well  as  in  the  vernacular  on  the  lumberdars  hathchitti, 
and  the  money  is  distributed  by  the  lumberdars  among  their  several  under-cullivators,  who  are  all 
responsible  to  the  department  for  such  advances  as  may  lie  issued. 

9.  The  first  advance,  I  have  observed,  is  usualy  regulated  on  n  calculation  of  the  last  year's  pro- 
duce, on  the  position  and  respectability  ol  the  lumberdar,  or  according  to  the  description  of  his  land, 
whether  it  is  good  or  inferior.  The'  second  advance  depends  entirely  upon  the  prospects  of  the 
growing  crop  and  the  eom-r.;:  season,  and  if  prcper  cine  is  taken.at  this  period,  no  lumberdar  should 
receive  more  than  nbout  two-thiids  of  the  value  of  the  opium  be  is  expected  to  deliver,  hence  there 
is  little  room  for  outstanding  balances,  except  of  coutse  when  the  weather  is  fickle,  or  a. field  is  injured 
by  hail  or  a  succession  ol  wet  weather,  or  any  other  calamity  happens. 

i  2d.  Do  0>e  deputy  and  mMrpnty  »grni»  find  it  irop«ra.     Answer  2d.  Collectors,  who  are  ex-officio  deputv-agerits,  are 
twe  t»  -t-fjr  ^T^^^^^J^''^.  «7"  »'e  not  i.ow-a-duys  called  on  to  help  the  department/but  the  sub- 

nec»*aary  manual  Ulxior  to  the  tillage  at  live  g'uuM,  to  toe  clean  g  and  J  ,  •  ».  T'L 

wcediogof  the  crap,  and  to  lonh  (  and  it  they  do  find  it  brce-wr)  to  deputy  agents  with  their  assistant*  c  iitrol  it.  In  th  s  agency 
euroMfuch  »  »uprTTi.ion  over  th«  ryot,  during  the  i>rti»i  ruiiiva-  there  aro  seven  sub-divisions,  and  they  are  divided  into  the  noma 
tk»  of  th.  poppy,  'fjl'^Z d  nnd  Chullan  circles.   The  cultivators  of  the  home  division  deliver 

,  »riRin,u.  interference  with  the  oilier  .grioiiti... i  their  opium  ut  the  Sudder  factory  at  diazeepocr,  and  their 
of  tbc  eultiv.wn,  a-id  nen*r»iu  rath  minute  or  Iwwing  brethren  of  tlic  Chullan  circle  deliver  it  at  convenient  stations 

,JZ  t£XJ*£i£^J£ZZ'*  bun,tn-  «*«  ?  f" t,ie  P"^  of  lhe-'  The  -deputies 

of  the  several  Chullan  circles  or  divisions  receive,  wei_b,  and 
examine  all  opium  brought  to  them  by  their  cultivators,  and  they  ckutlnn  or  forward  it  by  boats  to  the 
Sudder  factory,  where  it  i*  a-am  carefully  examined  by  the  opium  examiner.  The  sub-deputies  are 
now  held  responsible  for  the  genuineness  of  their  drug. 

10.  The  seven  sub-divisions  of  this  agency  are  as  follow:  the  Benares,  Ghazeepoor,  and  Azimghur, 
forming  the  home  division ;  the  other  four,  die  Chullan  divisions. 


< 

ZiUaba  iociuded  ia  Sub.Deputy 
Age***. 

Number 
of 

Number 

M  °f 
or 

Supriintendrot. 

Number 
of 

Gomaahtaa 
aid 
Kotrea. 

Number 
of 

Moburrira 

Nuu-Lrr 
of 

f 
l 

.Mimptxir,    Benarea,    and  pnlsofi 
Juaopour,  Allahabad,  and  Cbaare- 
poor        ....  -J 

None  -  - 

i 

1  Native  - 

G. 
8 

K. 
8 

it. 
10 

J. 

6 

73 

• 

Xiliaatcpoor  - 

Ditto  - 

1  F.uratun  - 

6 

6 

15 

6 

60 

Cawnpoor  — 

"  { 

Cawnpror,    Elawah.    F'lrrnckalwl,  > 
.Uynpourcc,  and  S»hajcl.»upu»r  -\ 

1  European  • 

1  d.tto- 

e 

6 

11 

G 

• 

125 

Futtcbpoor 

•! 

Fotuhpoor,  Baoda,  and  part  of  AIU- 1 

None  • 

1  Natir» 

4 

4 

9 

4 

47 

■{ 

Aaimtliur  and  parti  of  Juanpoor  odiII 
Oliaieepour      •       -       -  -J 

Ditto  - 

1  ditto  - 

6 

6 

17 

G 

64 

Selimpoor  • 

Gorurkpaor  - 

Ditto  . 

1  European  - 

6 

t> 

21 

3* 

Gornekpoor 

Ditto  

1  European  - 

1  Native 

to 

,0 

« 

56 

11.  Each 
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11.  Each  sub-division  is  agnin  sub-divided  intozillahs  over  which  there  is  n  z'tlluhdai,  and  now  over  Appendii, 
two  or  three  zillohdars  is  placed  a  mohurrir  or  jemadar,  and  over  all  comes  the  pnuashta,  the  whole      Part  II. 
forming  one  kotee.    There  is  a  register  kept  of  every  cultivator  in  each  ziiLhduri/,  the  quantity  of  land 

he  cultivates  its  former  produce,  8t<\  The  jurisdictions  of  the  zillalulars  arc  various,  and  are  usually 
very  evtcusive,  and  they  are  supposed  to  know  everything  about  their  cultivation  and  cultivators. 
Except  during  the  pciiod  that  the  kotee  officers  are  required  at  their  respective  head  quarters  to  issue 
their  advances,  or  to  weigh  oil  their  opium,  and  to  settle  their  accounts,  tiny  arc  usually  supposed  to 
be  on  su|)ci  vision  duly  wiihin  their  respective  circle.  During  the  r  ins,  it  is  their  duty  to  sec  that  the 
lauds  an*  ■.•cneiallv  kept  f.d.ow  and  tolera'-  ly  clean  :  Inter  in  the  season,  to  take  care  that  they  are  well 
plougl  ed,  the  poppv  sown,  and  the  lands  inigated;  then  they  must  attend  to  ilie  weeding  and  clearing, 
and  after  a  while,  when  the  flower  appears,  to  the  manufacturing  of  leaves  and  collection  of  tin-  juice 
or  opium  from  the  poppy;  and,  >is  soon  as  the  collect  ons  an-  o^er,  the  Ivtce  ot!ic>  is  have  to  watch 
the  cuiliva'ors  to  pieven;  their  playing  tricks  with  their  opium,  ami  to  make  them  attend  to  it,  as  they 
arc  b ..and  tu  do  for  their  <  wn  interest  as  well  as  for  that  of  Government.  Intermediately,  or  us  soon 
as  the  poppy  is  well  up,  the  cultivation  is  measured  by  the  hoite.  officers,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
sure  the  lull  quantity  of  land  agreed  for  is  duly  cultivated. 

12.  The  cultivation  is  entirely  undertaken  and  continuously  carried  on  ly  the  cultivators  at  their 
own  risk,  and  with  their  own  implements,  cattle,  &c.  '1  he  department  occasionally  n-sists  the  cul- 
tivators w  ith  the  loan  of  a  few  rupees  when  tin  y  are  in  dillicultv  ;  and  when  consideial  le  benefit  is 
likely  to  e.ris.-,  small  sums  are  advanced  (ail  without  interest),  to  eiuble  cultivators  to  clean,  repair,  or 
build  new  welis  lor  purposes  of  irrigation. 

13.  Sub-d.  puty  agt-nts,  their  assistants,  and  mohtomims  are  required  to,  and  they  do  exercise  a 
general  supervision  overall  the  kotee  officers,  the^r  acts  and  proceedings;  they  particulnr'v  watch  their 
conduct  and  inquire  into  the  character  cf  each  officer  during  their  periodical  tours  of  inspection,  which 
ure  carried  on  eery  cold  season,  so  as  lo  pievent,  as  far  as  possible,  exactions  and  vexatious  inter- 
ference with  cultivators.  They  personally  see  to  the  payment  of  every  rupee  which  is  given  to  cul- 
tivators; they  an;  always  accessible,  and  they  invariably  pay  prompt  attention  to  all  complain's,  under 
the  knowledge  that  a  petition  to  the  agent  w<uld  immediately  call  for  an  explanation  if  they  did  not  in 
the  first  instance  listen  to  'he  cultivators.  Mr.  Osborne,  Sub-deputy  of  Goruckpore,  an  officer  of 
2S  years'  <  \i  criencc,  writes  thus  on  this  matter:  "  Tnev  (the  sub-deputies).  Sic  also  that  the-  subordi- 
nates perform  tin  ir  duty;  they  have  to  hear  and  iedre>s  all  complaints  that  may  arise  in  the  event  of 
undue  exactions  having  been  attempted,  or  anything  else  that  may  occur.  Complaints  of  exactions^ 
however,  aie  of  rare  occurrence  in  this  district,  because  the  cultivators  receive  their  money  into  their 
own  bands  from  their  presiding  European  officer  without  the  intervention  of  the  lower  subordinates  at 
all;  they  an-  tlu-retoic  tolerably  secure  from  exactions  of  anv  kind,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  ce-tain 
visit  ot  the  European  officers  on  circuit,  when  all  complaints  respecting  inierlerenc*  with  the  agricul- 
tural d<  tails  would  at  once  be  heard  and  be  promptly  redressed,  secures  them  from  any  harassing 
interference  that  might  tend  to  make  them  dissatisfied  with  the  cultivation." 

14.  Kvcry  officer  of  the  department  furnishes  security  according  to  his  responsibility ;  and  judging 
from  five  years'  experience  in  this  agency,  1  should  sav  that  there  is  now  little  or  no  exaction  when 
compared  with  what  was  practised  20  or  30  years'  since,  and  there  is  now  no  regular  cess  collected 
from  the  cultivators  as  formerly.  Presents  or  buxshis  are  no  doubt  occasionally  given  to  the  kotee 
amhi,  but  until  the  customs  of  the  country  arc  changed,  this  will  never  he  put  a  stop  to  in  any  depart- 
ment of  the  Slate.  Salaries  and  emoluments  have  greatly  changed,  while  ways  and  means  for  extorting 
money  no  longer  exist  as  in  days  gone  by,  when  perquisitions  into  drt«iU  and  grievances  were  too 
often  and  easily  passed  over.  Individuals  formerly  sought  employment  in  this  department  to  make  a 
fortune  in  the  shortest  possible  period,  and  without  any  compunction ;  but  now-a-days  their  object  is 
to  obtain  an  appointment  and  to  hold  it  until  they  can  secure  a  pension,  during  which  intervening 
period  they  hope  to  secure*  a  competency. 

1">.  Xo  oihei  p:oof  is,  t  think,  nec  -ssary  to  show  that  the  poppv  cultivation  is  populir  than  the  fact 
that  Karris,  a  peculiar  class  of  Hindoos,  almost  exclusively  d  voted  t>  tiie  growth  of  poppy,  yen  after 
year,  flock  t>  the  sub-deputies  to  enter  into  engagements;  'hit  during  the  mutinies  in  many  puts  of 
the  country  th<>y  sowed  their  lands  against  all  the  ivmomtrances  of  the  disaffected,  and  amid  many 
other  difficulties,  and  that  they  declined  receiving  any  advances  or  payment  for  their  drug,  tint  I  their 
villages  were  safe,  and  the  roads  open  for  them  to  carry  their  money  home. 

10.  Only  of  late  years,  and  since  the  price  paid  by  Governme  it  ha-  been  reduced,  have  our  cul- 
tivators left  us,  and  they  did  so  with  reluctance,  ns  poppy  under  the  rates  then  given  was  not  profitable, 
other  crops  fetching  such  high  pri.es,  and  no  encouragement  being  held  out  l>y  the  department.  But 
as  soor.  as  the  price  was  again  raised,  the  cultivators  commencud  returning  to'us,  and  I  douot  not  all 
our  old  1  nds  will  once  more  be  cultiv.ted  with  poppy.  The  ryo's  have  a  eonfid  nee  in  Government 
which  they  have  not  in  any  other  speculator  or  zemindar,  and  they  feel  sure  th.y  will  be  paid  promptly 
by  Governme  nt,  which  they  are  always  sceptical  about  with  other  p  u  ti  -s. 

17.  Another  convincing  proof  that  poppy  is  a  popular  cultivation  nny  he  instanced  by  the  fact  that 
hundreds  of  cultivators  grow  it  in  the  province  of  Oude,  and  bring  tlv:  drug  t  »  the  Sadder  factory  at 
Ghazeepnor,  a  distance  olten  of  150  miles,  in  preference  to  selling  it  to  ticendars  and  others  within  their 
own  province.  They  receive  nothing  for  their  produce  until  they  dclivi  r  it,  and  they  arc  crying  out  for 
the  introduction  of  our  management  into  their  province,  so  satisfied  are  they  that  we  deal  fairiy  by  them. 

Answer  4.  In  point  of  fact,  there  is  no  way  of  securing  the  produce  against  adulteration.  The 
cultivators  are  cautioned  against  adulterating  thedruj,  and  if  suspicion  attaches,  the 

qomnskt'j  in  peels  il;  but  this  is  seldom  had  recourse  to.  Our  gn  at  safeguard  is  the  ^J^f^ n\?wt^^\^T<fa"h^e 
knowledge  that  the  departmental  officers  possess,  and  the  certainty  that  adulieranon  p^,,,,^ theVin"unT't»hidi  etelTc^ 
is  sure  to  b-  detected,  und  if  to  this  be  added  the  heavy  punishment  of  forfeiture  of  imit.-r  m.y  bring  «o  th*  Jittery  w«ghed 
the  wh<  le  mass,  refund  of  ndvances,  and  often  prohibition  ngainsi  regrmviug  poppy,  "<l"<*  <n  ,Im!  book^^dif*re  ?' 
which  is  cousidi  red  a  very  heavy  punishment  by  ryots,  the  department  is  prt;ty  well  '  ^ 

secured  against  malpractices.   -  -  '  , 
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.Appendix,  ]g,  As  regards  the  delivery,  weighment,  examination,  and  appraisement  of  an  ussnmees  opium  and 
Part  II.  ^e  subsequent  adjustment  of  his  account,  two  systems,  though  very  nearly  similar  in  their  recalls,  are  in 
force  in  this  agency.  The  assamees  of  the  Home  Division,  as  soon  as  their  opium  is  supposed  to  be 
ready  for  delivery,  are  warned  to  attend  at  the  Suddcr  factory  at  Ghuzecpore  on  a  certain  day.  Each 
of  the  sub-deputies  has  a  day  allotted  to  him  in  rotation.  Each  cultivator,  in  company  with  his 
lumberdar,  brings  in  his  own  opium  separately  to  the  weighment  room,  where  it  is  taken  out  of  his 
earthen  vessels,  and  placed  into  tin  (agar*  or  bowls  (which  have  been  previously  poised  and  counter- 
poised by  the  factory  assistants,)  and  weighed  before  him.  The  weight  is  then  called  out  by  a 
dandedar  or  wcighmau  in  the  presence  of  the  cultivator,  and  the  quantity  is  written  down  in  English 
and  Persian  registers,  by  writers  seated  by  the  scales,  and  three  tickets  are  prepared  for  it.  The 
opium  is  then  passed  on  with  these  tickets  to  the  check  tables,  where  invalid  sergeants  or  soldiers  are 
employed  to  check  the  dttudedar's  weight  on  behalF  of  Government.  The  weight  being  correct,  the 
sergeant  countersigns,  and  retains  one  ticket  A.,  and  passes  on  the  tagar,  together  with  the  other  two 
tickets,  to  the  examiner's  table,  at  which  the  opium  examiner  (a  medical  man)  or  one  of  the  experienced 
suh-deputies  (in  turn)  and  the  native  puikbia  or  examiner  preside.  The  apparent  quality  and  con- 
sistence of  the  contents  of  each  tagar  in  succession  (and  some  two  or  three  thousand  are  examined 
daily  during  the  busy  season,)  is  here  settled  by  the  opium  examiner,  and  written  down  on  both  the 
tickets,  B  and  C,  accompanying  the  tagar.  A  specimen  of  the  opium  is  then  placed  in  its  corres- 
ponding bucket  (two  rows  of  these  buckets  being  ananged  in  front  of  the  examiner's  table),  and  the 
ticket  li  is  put  on  the  file  attai  ned  to  the  bucket.  The  mass  of  the  opium  is  then  passed  on  with 
the  other  ticket  C,  into  the  malkhana  or  receiving  room,  where  the  opium  is  registered  as  per  form  F, 
and  deposited  in  nands  or  large  boxes  numerically  arranged  for  the  reception  of  the  various, 
classifications  of  opium,  as  they  may  be  specified  in  the  tickets,  whether  they  be  of  the  first,  second 
third,  or  any  other  quality  abov  e  or  below       degrees,  which  is  the  standard  consistence  of  the  agency. 

19.  These  proceedings  are  carried  on  before  all  the  cultivators  of  the  division,  and  any  one  may 
challenge  or  object  to  anything  he  pleases,  as  there  are  European  assistants  and  sub-deputy  agents 
frequently  moving  about  the  room  to  prevent  fraud  and  collusion,  and  to  hear  complaints. 

20.  As  soon  as  the  opium  has  passed  from  the  check  table  into  the  malkhana  it  belongs  to  Govern- 
ment, but  its  value  is  not  fixed  according  to  the  consistence  noted  down  on  the  tickets  B  and  C  at  the 
examiner's  table,  but  it  is  regulated  by  the  result  of  the  assay  of  the  various  specimens  which  are 
placed  in  the  buckets,  as  soon  as  they  are  tested  on  the  steam  table,  as  explained  below  in  para- 
graph 22. 

21.  The  examination  at  the  tabic  is  intended  more  particularly  to  ascertain  that  the  opium  is  pure, 
and  if  it  is  found  to  be  adulterated,  or  is  suspected  of  being  so,  it  is  set  aside  for  subsequent  inquiry 
at  the  examiner's  leisure. 

22.  As  soon  as  a  bucket  is  filled  with  specimens,  it  is  passed,  together  with  its  file  of  tickets  B, 
into  the  laboratory,  where  the  contents  are  mixed  up  into  one  mass.   Three  specimens,  weighing  100 

70<>  26      grains  each,  are  then  carefully  taken  from  this  mass  and  dried  on  plates 
'  jlmy  of  Ha'tn No.  i    "     -  7o°         on  8tcam  tables,  after  which  they  are  weighed  by  the  assay  suj>crintendent. 

"  .  3    -     -  69°  75      The  average*  of  the  three  specimens  settles  the  assay,  and  an  assay  card 
TT~^  specifying  the  result  is  placed  on  the  top  of  the  rile  of  tickets  B,  taken 

from  the  buckets,  so  that  agreeably  thereto  every  cultivator  whose  opium 
»     -     -  to"  has  been  placed  in  that  bucket  may  be  eventually  paid  for  it  at  that  rate  or 

on  tho  A».y  1  ickrt  or     at  ^  consistcnce. 

23.  In  the  evening  the  weighmei  t  registers  are  clo«ed,  the  totals  cast  up,  and  early  on  the  following 
morning  the  consistence,  as  entered  on  the  assay  card  D,  is  w  ritten  oft  by  one  of  the  European  assistants 
on  each  cultivator's  ticket  C,  received  back  from  the  malkhana  for  the  purpose,  and  a  corresponding 
entry  is  simultaneously  made  by  English  and  Persian  writers  bclore  the  same  assistant  in  the  weighment 
register  H,  opposite  to  each  cultivator's  name;  and  as  soon  as  this  is  done,  the  sub-deputy  agent  com- 
pares the  weight  mid  consistence  with  the  weighment  ticket  and  register,  and  the  assay  ticket,  and 
thi  n  the  calculations  lor  payment  are  commenced  by  the  kotee  officers  on  tiie  one  hand,  and  by  the 

+  Marked  N.  surbvrakar  of  the  factory  and  his  staff,  on  the  other.  In  the  Pat.  mUamam  registers  (I  enclose  onef 
for  reference,)  the  gross  weight,  the  damdeta  or  net  price  to  be  paid  f.-r  the  opium,  the  premium  to  be 
allowed,  and  deductions  to  be  made,  (according  as  the  opium  is  above  or  below  the  agency  standard 
of  iW  consiste  nce,)  and  calculated  agreeably  to  the  assay  mark,  the  scraping  allowance  payable  to 
cultivators  for  every  one  of  thrir  pots,  after  they  have  scraped  them  to  their  heart's  contents,  the 
barburdori  or  transit  allowance  for  bringing  the  opium  to  the  factoiy,  &.c,  are  all  calculated  and 
detailed.  The  hnnbtrdar's  hathchittit  are  examined,  the  factory  accounts  tianscribed  upon  them,  and 
on  the  following  day  the  sub-depuiy  agent  of  the  division  pays  in  his  presence  to  each  lumberdar 
the  balance  which  by  the  account  prepared,  as  I  have  stated  above,  is  found  to  be  due  to  him. 
This  done,  the  lumberdars  sit  down  in  knots,  inside  and  outside  the  factoiy,  and  adjust  their  accounts 
with  their  under-cultivators,  the  details  on  the  huthchiiti  being  sufficient  for  them  to  explain  each 
individual's  accounts  to  him,  every  advance  including  the  final  payment  having  been  made  in  the 
presence  of  the  sub-deputy  agent  or  his  assistant,  and  the  weighment  of  the  assamees'  opium,  in  their 
own  presence. 

24.  Mr.  Osborne  describes  the  system  which  is  in  force  in  the  Chullan  divisions  as  follows: — 

"  In  the  distant  agencies  the  produce  is  always  weighed  in  the  presence  of  the  sub-deputy  agent  or 
his  European  assistant,  and  the  correctness  of  the  weighments  is  tested  by  a  second  weighment  before 
being  scaled  up  and  despatched  to  the  Suddcr  agency,  where  the  produce  is  again  finally  weighed, 
scrutinized,  tested.,  appraised,  and  on  the  result  bnng  ascertained  and  forwarded  to  the  district  officer 
from  the  Judder  agency,  the  final  settlement  of  accounts  and  payments  of  balances  due  to  cultivators 
is  always  made  in  the  presence  of  the  sub-deputy  agent  or  his  European  as.-i>tant,  and  by  them 
registeted  in  English  at  the  lime.  The  money  is  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  recipient  alone.  The 
opium  is  weighed  invariably  in  the  presence  of  the  owners  and  competent  witnesses1,  a  ho  never  lose 
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sight  of  the  same  until  the  jar  is  closed  and  sealed  up  before  them.    Receipts  for  the  opium  are  Appendix, 
always  given  to  ihe  owners  ot  the  drug  at  the  time  of  wek-hment,  each  receipt  being  signed  by  the  "rtH. 

presiding  European  officer  in  charge.    Tlie  weighi  of  each  person's  opium  is  then  and°there  registered  

into  two  separate  books,  prrpared  for  that  express  purpose ;  one  of  which  books  is  in  the  Urdu  and  the 
other  in  the  Hindi  character ;  an  attested  copy  of  the  siime  is  then  given  to  the  proprietor  of  the  opium 
by  way  of  receipt,  as  already  stated  above." 

25.  There  may  be  a  little  variation  in  the  practice  at  the  several  sub-agencies,  but  the  main  object 
is  carried  out  by  all,  viz.,  every  iumberdar  is  paid  his  dues  by  the  sub^deputy  or  his  assistant ;  his 
opium  is  invariably  weighed,  examined,  and  valued  in  his  own  presence,  and  before  the  sub-deputy 
agent,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  delivered,  he  is  paid  14  annas  out  of  the  rupee,  then  and  there,  the  other 
two  annas  being  adjusted  on  return  of  the  receipts  and  appraisement  papers  from  the  Sudder  factory  and 
this  office. 

Answer  5tb.  This  question  has  been  already  disposed  of  by  the  answers  given  to  questions  3  and  4. 
Of  course  the  sub-deputies  do  their  utmost  to  prevent  the  money,  which  is  paid  in 

their  presence  to  lumberdars  and  assamees,  being  in  any  way  touched  by  dieir       Qu*»'ion  5th.  At  the  conclusion  of 
kotee  or  Sudder  officers,  and  if  any  po.  tion  should  be  misappropriated  or  taken  away  ^I^^mTam 
from  them  by  force  {zubordusti),  the  consequences  are  well  known,  and  the  delin-    authorities  uke  any  mm  to  prevent 
quent  would  be  immediately  fined  and  dismissed  the  service  of  Government.     I    ih*  lawful  gaini  of  the  contractor*  from 
confess  I  do  not  think  the  auamen  give  away  a  great  deal  now-a-days,  and  if  thev    aZ^SSUSS b,r ^ "adedi,«* 
are  hard  pressed,  they  are  fully  alive  to  their  own  interests  to  apply  for  redress  and 
represent  their  grievances  either  to  the  sub-deputy  or  to  me,  as  1  am  daily  at  the  factory  for  several 
hours,  and  am  always  accessible. 

Answer  6th.  We  have  seldom  any  balances,  and  our  cautious  system  of  issuing  advances  pretty  well 
protects  us  against  any  such  misfortune.    If  b:iil  or  storms  destroy  crops,  we  often 

remit  the  balance  ;  if  crops  do  not  yield  enough  to  cover  the  advance,  the  lumberdar     1Ued  "ith°  rJEfV  5Sh 


i     .  .]  ,    .  o —  ->  »«.»»..»....»••        tutu  men   oewuu.n-  rvm»,  or 

lias  to  make  gootl  the  difference,  and  he  almost  invariably  does  so  when  his  account     'yot«       "op  i»  inefficient  to 
is  adjusted  ;  or  if  there  are  any  peculiar  circumstances  connected  with  his  case,  he  is        the  aa>ance» ? 
permitted  to  enter  into  a  kistbundi  to  pay  up  the  balance  within  a  given  period. 

*26-  ^ery  few  suits  ha»e  been  instituted  by  sub-deputy  iigents  against  defaulters  during  the  five  vears 
I  have  been  here,  and  Mr.  Osborne,  sub-deputy  of  Goruckpore,  writes:  "That  in  the  course  of  his 
22  year>' experience  in  the  Goruckpore  district,  he  has  never  once  had  occasion  to  sue  a  defaulter  for 
arrears  of  balances  in  any  court  of  law,  although  close  upon  one  crore  and  a  quarter  of  rupees  have 
parsed  through  his  hands  in  his  district."  We  have  of  course  the  power  of  suing  under  the  regulations 
and  Acta  of  Government,  but  we  can  do  without  it. 

Answer  7th.  It  is  found  next  to  impossible  to  prepare  a  trustworthy  statement  showing  the  gains 

and  losses  of  opium  cultivators  during  any  scries  of  years,  and  as  ^    .    . ,   ,               .  t  v.         ,  .  L. 

the  entire  records  of  some  „f  the  sub-divisions  were  destroyed  J'S^JmTJZ  ^&*JZ3rZ 

during  the  mutinies,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  preparing  such  hibitiag  the  rewit.  of  the  operation*  with  contractor*  in  each 

abatements  arc  greatly  enhanced,  but  as  you  have  in  your  demi-  fnrtory  of  the  agency  »•  Mlo«. :— 

official  note  of  the  20th  May  modified  your  call.  I  have  endeavoured  g^Tl  ^Z^^^^mlVTxU^ 

to  prepare  a  statement  marked  (A.)  which  will,  I  trust,  suffice  for  of  *uch  ryot*,  and  the  highest  amount  gained  by  any  one  ryot 

your  purpose.  •«  each  facto,  y. 

Statement  II.  allowing  the  number  of  ryot*  who  bad  loot, 

27.  Our  largest  division  is  no  doubt  Goruckpore,  and  I  subjoin    "**     ■**  "M,.unt  °.f  »their        *nd  *■  V**  ,0"iu 

"Mr   O^lw-iino' ^  -   .   r  -i  any  oar  instance  jii  each  factory. 

Jftlr.  Usboine  .  remark^  upon  the  foregoing  question,  as  they  are  a       Statement  III.  *howi..g  thVoumberof  ryot,  who  h.d  de- 

gOOO.    Ueal  to   the  point     He   States   that  "011  account    Of  most  Of     faulted,  and  the  number  of  .uit.  instituted  for  the  recorrry  «i 

the  office  papers  iiaving  been  destroyed  by  the  rebels  in  1857,  btiuu:o  »&»">*«  »uch  oVranitei*  in  each  aub-diTiaioo. 
there  is  great  difficulty,  if  not  an  impossibility,  in  arriving  at  correct  data  on  the  subject  required  in 
this  paragraph.  Again,  the  extent  of  actual  profit  or  loss  can  only  be  known  to  the  ryots  or  assamees 
themselves,  and  they  are  never  over  desirous  of  speaking  out  too  openly  on  the  subject  of  their  gams, 
and  it  is  at  the  same  time  almost  equally  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  correct  estimate  of  the  actual  cash 
expenses  per  becgah  for  cultivating  their  lands,  because  they  seldom,  if  ever,  pay  in  ready  cash  for 
agricultural  labour.  Neighbours  and  relatives  mutually  assist  each  other  in  liiost  of  the  manual 
operations  of  the  season.  Land  rent  is  the  chief  yearly  item  in  their  cash  payments,  and  may  be 
estimated  at  from  three  to  four  rupees  per  agency  beegaii.  Implements  must  of  course  be  had,  hut 
they  are  of  the  most  primitive  nature,  and.  once  prepared,  will  last  for  years.  The  purchase  of  cattle 
occasionally  occurs,  and  the  cash  would  have  to  be  spread  over  many  years  also.  It  is  much  more 
advantageous  to  the  poppy  cultivator  to  have  a  large  family  than  a  smaller  one,  as  the  services  of  every 
member  of  the  same,  down  to  those  about  four  or  five  yeai-3  of  age,  are  available  in  every  stage  of  the 
cultivation  ;  it  is  only  f,.r  a  few  hours  daily  that  their  labour  in  the  field  is  more  especially  needed  in 
the  j  oppy  cultivation.  Were  a  capitalist  to  engage  in  such  a  cultivation,  and  pay  in  cash  for  the 
labour  of  each  individual  so  employed,  he  would  most  likely  find  it  a  losing  speculation.  again,  the 
average  ot  produce  varies  so  much  with  variations  of  seasons  and  peculiarities  of  the  soil  in  different 
parts  of  the  district,  that  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  correct  average  lesult.  In  1849-50  the  general 
average  of  my  entire  division  was  close  upon  seven  seers  of  standard  opium  per  beegah,  the  money 
value  of  which,  including  produce  of  the  leaves  and  seeds,  was  Its.  25.  9.  5  J  per'bvegah,  which 
is  the  highest  on  record  for  this  sub-division.  In  other  districts  it  is  often  much  higher.  For  the 
u  f[;w,year8  thc  average  returns  (annual)  in  this  division  has  not  exceeded  lis.  13.  13.  5.  per 
beegah,  but  us  higher  prices  have  been  lately  sanctioned,  i  fully  expect  the  prospects  will  soon 
mount  up  to  the  higher  figure  gained  in  former  years." 

iwr?^*  0sborne  has»  however,  prepared  three  statements,  and  they  will  be  found  marked  ( B.)  (C.) 
and  (D.) ;  although  they  cannot  be  relied  upon  as  absolutely  correct,  "  the  data,"  says  Mr.  Osborne, 
given  in  all  the  columns,  except  in  No.  8  of  statements  I  and  II.,  are  from  official  sources.  The 

3*3  supposed 
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Appendix  supposed  amount  expended  in  cultivating  (column  8)  is  assumed  only  by  the  gomashta*,  and  possibly 
Part  II.  '    over-rat  d.    I  think  but  lew  cultivators  would  lay  out  so  much  in  hard  cash  for  the  purpose;  their 

  rur.il  transactions  heinu'  mostly  in  kind,  and  the  cash  value  of  which  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 

ascertain  with  precision. " 

29.  Mr.  Wilson,  whose  division  extends  over  several  zillalts,  observes  that  *'  it  is  not  very  ea«y  to 
ascertain  with  accuracy  the  profits  which  the  cultivators  realise  from  the  poppy  ru'tivation,  as  there  is 
littie  money  disbursed  except,  tor  tin:  payment  of  laud  rc  it ;  but  judging  fiom  the  facts,  that  tew  are 
found  willing  to  relinquish  if,  a^honnh  freely  allowed  !o  e\ereise  the  option  of  doing  so;  that 
unliqutduti  d  debts  do  not  exist ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  most  cal  amitous  circumstances,  when 
Uie  whole  of  the  fiel  Is  have  been  destroyed  by  the  visitation  of  a  hail  storm,  the  advances  have 
invariably  been  lmne^tiy  returned,  law-suits  for  their  recovery  being  unknown,  and  the  people  found 
ready  to  enter  into  renewed  engagements,  it  may  fa.it ly  he  assumed  th:it  the  advantages  dciived  are 
not  of  a  very  conn. on  character;  whilst  the  comlortabic  dwellings  and  homesteads,  the  numerous 
cattle,  the  yood  « lothing,  ami,  genera  lv,  the  easy  circumstances  of  the  pro;  le  who  belong  to  the 
class  which  most  large  y  engages  in  the  production  of  opium,  which  are  everywhere  observable,  fully 
testify  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  their  connexion  with  tin;  Government.'' 

30.  Mr.  Wilson  has  piepared  a  statement,  ami  though  it  does  not  exactly  supply  the  information 
called  for  by  you,  it  may  nevertheless  be  acceptable.    A  transcript  is  subjoined. 


SlaioXt. 

Total  Land 
Cultivated. 

Total  Standard 

Produce. 

of 

.Advance.. 

Quantiiyuf  Land 

|miduciDg 
leas  tliau  three 
5«ra  per 

Quantity  of 
Lund 
producing 
more  tlianihrea 

Amount 

,°f  • 
unliquidated 

Ad.aooo. 

Amount 
of 

1853-54  • 
186S-S8  - 
1859-60  - 

Tor  At  - 

B.     i,  J. 
17,736    4  - 

13,561    0  - 

13,205    S  - 

M.    i.  t. 
3,529   -  9 

1,619  27  7| 

1,939  28  0\ 

Ih.     a.  p. 
2,32,561  13  5 

1,30,019    5  8 

1,29,545  11  9 

B.     b.  J. 
17,252  IS  - 

11,351    5  - 

12,347    7  - 

B.    b.  d. 
483   6  - 

2,210    4  - 

858    1  - 

lit,    a.  p. 
678    8  2 

2,313    A  4 

227    7  2 

fit.     a.  p. 
2,73,021  11  6 

90,654    6  - 

1,53,789  14  6 

Balance  mined 
in  full.  No 
la»..uit.  for 

luted. 

44,503    1  - 

7,0SS  16  »} 

4,98,117    1  10 

40.951  10  - 

3,651  11  - 

3,219    4  8 

6,17,465  13  - 

33.  As  requested,  I  do  myself  the  pleasure  of  annexing  copies  of  reports  as  per  margin,*  from 
Messrs.  Osborne  and  Wilson,  being  the  t«o  officers  who  were  particularly  consulted  by  me/ 

I  have,  Ate. 
(signed)      H.  C.  Hamilton, 

Agent. 


From  Thomat  Wilson,  Esq.,  Sub-Deputy  Opium  Azent,  Benares  and  Mirzapore,  to  H.  C.  H  amilton 
Esq.,  Benares  Opium  Agent,  Ghazepore,  No.  37,  dated  G  June  1860. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  No.  26,  dated  the  21st  instant,  annexing 
a  copy  of  a  communication  from  the  President  of  the  Commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  system 
of  indigo  planting  in  Bengal,  and  directing  mc  to  furnish  the  information  applied  for. 

In  compliance  with  your  instructions,  I  will  endeavour  to  explain  the  characteristics  of  the  system 
which  is  in  operation  in  the  home  divisions  of  the  Benares  opium  agency,  i.e.,  in  the  districts  of 
Ghazeepoor,  Azimghur,  Jounpoor,  Benares  and  Mirzapore,  in  the  arrangements  which  are  made  for 
the  production  of  the  opium  provision,  and  of  the  relations  which  exist  between  the  cultivates  and  the 
Government. 

IsL  With  regard  to  advances,  it  is  a  strict  rule  in  this  department  that  no  person  shall  be  compelled 
unwillingly  to  accept  advances,  or  to  enter  into  engagements  to  cultivate  the  poppy.  It  is  entirely 
optional  with  every  individual  to  renew  his  agreement  or  to  relinquish  the  cultivation  altogether. 

2d.  Agreements  art;  made  with  one  or  more  persons  called  lumber durs,  who  execute  engagements 
and  accept  advances  on  their  own  account  as  well  as  on  behalf  of  certain  other  under  cultivators,  who 
are  their  co-partners  in  the  undertaking. 

3d.  The  engagements  or  kabulyutx  set  forth  clearly  the  terms  and  conditions  on  which  the  cultivators 
are  permitted  to  engage  in  the  undertaking ;  these  are  executed  by  the  lumberdari  on  behalf  of  them- 
selves and  their  sub-cultivators,  whosn  nam?s  are  inserte  1  in  the  document ;  it  provides  that  a  stipu- 
lated quantity  of  land  shall  lie  brought  under  cultivat  on,  the  whole  of  the  produce  obtaiued  from  it  be 
punctually  delivered  at  the  opium  factory  at  Gh  tzeepoor,  in  a  pure  and  unadulterated  state  of  a  fixed 
standard  consistence,  and  a  fixed  price.  It  also  declares  tiie  penalties  which  attend  any  default 
or  evasion  of  the  terms  of  the  contract  ;  a  counterpart  of  this  document  cal.ed  a  katJichilti,  signed  by 
an  authorised  olficr,  and  bearing  the  official  stamp,  is  given  to  the  luiubcrdar,  who  holds  it  as  a  license 
to  engage  in  the  pappy  cultivation.  ^  ^ 

•  From  Mr.  G.  0*bome,  sub-deputy  ajrent  of  Gornckpore,  No.  132,  dated  31  May  1863. 
From  T.  Winon,  sub-deputy  of  Bettare*,  No.  37,  dutcd  Oth  June  1800. 
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4th.  The  amount  of  the  advance  r<iven  to  a  lumberdar  is  regulated  by  a  scale  which  proportions  it  to  Appendix, 
the  avemge  quantity  of  opium  produced  by  the  land  in  the  previous  seasons  :  ihus,  on  land  which  pro-  Part  II. 
duccd  only  one  seer  or  less,  one  rupee  only  is  advanced,  and  so  on  to  six  rupees  per  beegah  on  land 
which  yielded  six  seer*  and  upward)?.  On  new  land  an  advance  to  the  extent  of  six  rupees  per  beegah 
may  be  given,  if  circumstances  *eera  to  justify  the  grant.  The  lands  most  suitable  for  gioivth  of  poppy 
are  not  always  changed,  but  are  often  cultivated  year  after  year;  inferior  land  requires  to  be  changed 
and  to  be  allowed  to  r>  main  fallow  during  the  rainy  season.  The  advances  are  paid  in  the  presence  of 
the  sub-deputy  agent  twice  during  the  year ;  the  first  payment  occurs  when  the  agreements  are  executed, 
the  second  in  February,  when  the  prospects  of  the  cultivation  may  be  judged  of  with  some  approach  to 
accuracy  ;  bv  this  means,  the  cultivators  seldom  receive  in  advance  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  value  of 
the  opium  which  their  land  may  fairly  be  expected  to  produce,  consequently  outstanding  balances  rarely 
occur,  except  when  they  arc  the  effect  of  calamity  and  unusual  vicissitudes  of  weather. 

5th.  The  cultivation  is  undertaken  and  carried  on  entirely  by  the  cultivators  themselves,  with  their 
own  agricultural  implements,  and  at  their  own  risk;  supervision  is  exercised  over  them  through  the 
medium  of  goma^hlas  and  an  establishment  of  ziliuhdais.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  gomashta  to  measure 
the  land  that  has  been  sown,  to  satisfy  himself  that  it  corresponds  with  the  quantity  under  engagement ; 
be  is  also  expected  to  watch  the  progress  of  operations,  and  see  ihat  irrigation  and  weeding  are  carefully 
attended  to,  and  after  the  produce  has  been  collected,  and  whilst  it  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  eulu- 
rator,  be  must  inspect  it  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  probable  quantity  of  the  provision,  and  to  check 
attempts  to  adulterate  the  drug.  The  sub-deputy  agents  and  t  eir  assistants  exercise  a  general  super- 
vision over  i he  whole  of  the  operations:  they  watch  the  conduct  of  subordinate  officers  to  prevent 
vexatious  exactions;  they  personally  attest  every  payment,  and  see  that  the  cultivator  is  in  every  respect 
fairly  dealt  with,  and  they  are  expected  to  be  readily  accessible  and  to  pay  immediate  attention  to 
every  complaint  that  may  be  brought  before  them. 

6th.  When  the  opium  is  found  to  be  ready  for  delivery  at  the  factory  at  Ghazeepoor,  the  cultivators 
are  warned  to  be  in  attendance  with  the  produce  of  their  fields  f  r  weighment;  the  quantity  belonging 
to  each  individual  cultivator  is  separately  weighed  and  valued  by  the  opium  examiner,  and  the  result, 
quantity  as  well  as  quality,  is  entered  on  the  hulhehitti,  so  that  each  person  may  readily  ascertain  what 
he  ha*  earned ;  the  account-*  are  adjusted  without  delay,  and  two  days  after  the  opium  has  been  weighed 
the  cultivators  receive  their  final  payments  in  the  presence  of  the  sub-deputy  agents,  lu  the  home 
divisions  all  these  operations  are  completed  during  the  month  of  May. 

7th.  It  is  not  very  fasy  to  ascertain  with  accuracy  the  profits  which  the  cnltivators  realize  from  the 
poppy  cultivation,  as  there  is  little  money  disbursed,  except  for  the  payment  of  land  rent ;  but,  judging 
from  the  facts  that  few  arc  found  willing  to  relinquish  it,  although  freely  allowed  to  exercise  the  option 
of  doing  so;  that  unliquidated  debts  do  not  exi-»t ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  most  calamitous 
circumstances,  when  the  whole  of  the  fields  have  been  destroyed  by  the  visitation  of  a  hail  storm,  the 
advances  have  invariably  he  -n  honestly  returned,  law  suits  for  their  recovery  being  unknown,  and 
the  people  found  ready  io  enter  into  renewed  engagements,  it  may  fairly  be  assumed'that  the  advan- 
tages derived  are  not  of  a  very  commcn  character;  whilst  the  comfo-iahle  dwellings  and  homesteads, 
the  numeious  cattle,  the  pood  clothing,  and,  generally,  the  easy  circumstances  uf  the  people  who 
belong  to  the  c^ass  which  most  largely  engage*  in  the  production  of  opmm  which  are  everywhere 
observable,  fully  testify  to  the  beneficial  (.-fleets  of  iheir  connexion  with  the  Government. 

8th.  The  following  statement,  prepared  for  three  years,  will  indicate  the  general  results  of  the  annual 
operations,  and  will  perhaps  enable  the  Commission  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  advantages  which 
cultivators  derive  for  undertaking  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy. 

I  have,  Stc. 

(signed)       Thomas  Wilson, 

Sub- Deputy  Opium  Agent. 


SfAMN. 

Total  Land 
Cultiiated. 

Total 
Staodaid 
Produce. 

of 

Quantity 
of  Land  pro- 
ducing more 
tbau  three 

per  Bengali. 

Quantity 
of  Land 
producing  lex 
than  II. tire 

S«r, 
prr  Hrcgnli. 

Amount 
of 

unliquidated 
Adraorn. 

Amonot  of 
Final  Payment. 

Hvataa*.. 

IS53-54  - 
1853  69  • 
1S59-60  • 
Total  - 

B.  b.  d. 
17,736  4  - 

13,561  9  - 

13.205  8  - 

M.    ».  e. 

3,529    -  9 

1,619  37  7| 
1,939  28  9\ 

R:  a.  p. 
2,32,551  13  5 

1,36,019    5  6 

1,29,545  14  9 

B.     b.  d. 
17.262  18  - 

11.361    5  - 

12,3  !7    7  - 

B.     b.  d. 
483    6  - 

2,210    4  - 

858    I  - 

Bi.   a.  p. 
678  8  2 

2,313  5  4 

227  7  2 

Hi.     a.  p. 

2,73,021  11  6 

90.U64    6  - 
I.5TTS9  11  6 

Balancrx  rr«li«e<i 
in  full.  No 
law  •  »uiu  fur 
rc<  uvery  iiuu- 
tutvd. 

44,503  1  - 

7.0SS  IB  'J\ 

AJHyllJ    1  10 

40.951  10  - 

3,551  11  - 

3,219  4  8 

6,17.165  13  - 
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Statement  (A.) 


Showing  the  Gross  Number  of  Ryots  (Assamees)  who  have  gained  on  the  whole  Season,  the  Average  Amount 
of  the  Guins  of  such  Ryot,  and  the  Highest  Amount  gained  by  any  one  Ryot  in  each  Factory,  for  the  three 
years  1856-57,  1857-58,  and  1858-59. 


1. 

2. 

4. 

«• 

7. 

t). 

9. 

DIVISION. 

Year.. 

Total  Avrragc 

Produce 
of  the  Seuon. 

Groi»  Number 

of  Kyoto 
who  luvc  gained 
the 

Average  Amount 
h  1*  ^ 

Average 
Produce  of  the 
Seuoo,  for 
Column  4. 

Highest 

attained  by  any 
ooe  Ryot. 

1  rice 
of  the  Opium  at 

At.  3-4  per 
Seer  of  Seed  and 
Leaves 
of  Column  6. 

Supposed 
Amounta  ex- 
pended in 

the 
Cultivation. 

PfOBt  ;uc;rl 

-isb 
reference 
to  Colo  it  n  t. 

M.  *.  c. 

Culttvatort. 

31.  t.  c. 

M.  t.  c. 

Rt.  a.  p. 

Rt.  a.  p. 

Rt.  a.  p. 

Gornckpoor  - 

1956-67  - 

-    S  9J 

130 

-    «  13J 

-   io  * 

40  14  0 

13    9  - 

27    5  6 

Ditto  - 

1867-58- 

-    *  *l 

120 

-  «  iii 

-    10  - 

4i  e  - 

14    3  - 

27    5  - 

Ditto  - 

1858-69- 

-    2  3J 

107 

-    4  12J 

—  14 

28    2  9 

10  12  10 

17    6  11 

REMARKS. 


The  amounts  in  Columns  4  and  0  belong  to  individual  cultivator*,  both  lumberdart  or  nnder-«u*im«w.  I  procured 
a  number  of  cases  from  each  kotee;  from  one,  18  cultivators,  from  another  10,  and  so  on.  The  aggregate  number  ot 
lumberdart  or  other  attameet,  whose  accounts  are  given,  is  130  for  1850-57,  ice.  &c. 

The  cultivation  in  Column  8  is  given  me  from  all  the  1 0  gomashtas  of  my  Division  as  the  average  of  130  beegahs  cul- 
tivated by  the  same  number  of  lumberdart,  Ace ;  and  is  thus  explained,  vis.  :— 

Rt.  a.  p. 

Twenty  ploughing**  at  three  annas  each 
Three  weedingB,  by  18  people,  at  one  anna  each 
Four  waterings,  by  82  people,  at  one  anna  each 
Collection,  by  32  people,  at  one  anna  each  - 
Land  rent  and  arxet,  from  three  to  four  rupees 
Seed  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  seers,  at  12  seers  per 
Share  of  well  expenses,  preparing  leaves,  rope,  &c  ice 


Per  Beegah 


-  Rt. 


12  - 
2  - 


3 
1 

2  —  — 

2  -  - 

4  -  - 

-  3  - 

-  8  - 


13    9  - 


The  above'.is  the  average  cost,  but  the  10 


in  their  estimates,  thus  :  — 


1  Gomathta's 

1  Ditto  • 
4     Ditto  • 

2  ,  Ditto 

1  Ditto  ■ 
1,    Ditto  • 


»t  Rt.U 


14-8 


Divide  by  10    -  - 


Average  per  beogah 

But  I  hare  given  the  average 


Rt,  a.  p. 

11  -  - 

12  -  - 
52  -  - 
28  -  - 
11  8  - 
18  -  - 


135    8  - 


13  9  - 
330 


The  profit  shown  in  Column  9,  of  Statement  (I.),  U'that  of  one  individual  only  ;  it  is  all  his  own,  at  his  own 
and  not  divisible  amongst  any  of  his  under  or  other  cultivators. 


Opium  Ageticy,  Ghazepoor,*) 
9  July  i860.  J 


(signed)      H.  C.Ham iltov,  Agent- 
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Statement  (B.) 


Showing  the  Number  of  Ryots  (Assamees)  who  had  Lost,  with  the  Average  Amount  of  their  Losses  and  the 
greatest  Loss  in  any  one  instance  in  each  Factory,  for  the  Three  Years  1856-57,  1867-58,  and  1858-69. 


1. 

«• 

3. 

4. 

ft. 

6. 

7. 

- 

10. 

Divinim. 

Ymi 

Total 
Avenge 
Produce  of 
the  Seuoo. 

Total 
Number  of 
Ryot*  who 
have  lou 

or  not 
recovered 
Outlay. 

Average 
Pioducc 
of  the 
Sown 

for 
Column 
4. 

LoweM 
Produce 
attained 
by  any 
one  Ryot. 

Price  of  the 
Opium  Seed 
and  Leave*. 

SopposeJ 
Amount  ex- 
pended in  the 
Coltiratwn. 

Loa  to  Ryot 
with  reference 
to  Column  6. 

REMARKS. 

♦ 

s.  a 

s.  a 

s.  a 

Rs.  O.  p. 

R*.  a.  p. 

Rt.  a.  p. 

Go  rack  poor - 

1866-57 

3  9* 

86 

1  4 

0  6 

3  2- 

9    »  - 

6  0- 

The  tenu  Ryot  means 
Lvmbetdar  or  Assa- 
mee,  or  both. 

Ditto 

1867-58 

4  4J 

189 

0  IS 

0  8 

2    8  3 

8  12  - 

0    8  0 

Rebellion  nil  over  the 
division  inthisyenr. 

Ditto 

1868-69 

2  3J 

289 

0  14 

0  11 

3-9 

8  12  - 

5  11  3 

Season  very  unfavour- 
able. 

The  loss  in  Column  9  is  supposed  to  be  on  one  beegab.  The  cultivation  charges  given  by  the  gomathta*  is  the  average 
of  the  number  of  cases  given  in  Column  4,  but  they  vary  also  in  amount :  the  lowest  being  stated  at  four  rupees,  the 
highest  at  13  rupees  per  beegab. 

Benares  Opium  Agency,  Ghazeepoor,  (signod)      H.  C.  Hamilton,  Agent. 

9  July  I860. 


Statement  (C.) 


Showing  the  Number  of  Ryots  who  had  defaulted,  and  the  Number  of  Suits  instituted  for  the  Recovery  of 
Balances  against  such  Defaulters  in  each  Sub-division,  for  the  years  1856-57,1857-58  and  1858-59. 


1. 

J. 

3. 

4. 

ft. 

6. 

7. 

S. 

9. 

10. 

Yearn. 

Total 
Number  of 
Cultivator*. 

Number 
of  Ryot* 
Defaulter*. 

Number  of 

Suit* 
inati  tutcd. 

Amount  of  Out- 
standing all  re- 
covered each 
Seaum. 

Total  Outlay  of  Ibe 
Seaaon  for  Opium 
Leave*  only. 

-  " 

REMARKS. 

Rs.    a.  p. 

lis.      a.  p. 

Goruckpoor 

1856-67 

8,949 

61,822 

65,271 

369 

none 

6,290    -  6 

6,63,710    9  11 

Ditto 

1867-68 

1,898 

4,627 

6,025 

54 

none 

170    !  11 

64,167  12  6 

Rebellion  f*yi»£ 
fierot  ly  all  over 
this  division. 

Ditto  - 

1868-69 

8,285 

46,910 

49,204 

752 

none 

10,092    7  - 

- 

2,49,076    9  7 

Seaaon  very  un~ 
dituict  yet 
tied. 

Opium  Agency,  Ghazeepoor, 
9  July  1860. 


(signed)      H.  C.  Hamilton,  Agent 
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No.  4. 

Estimated  Expense  of  cultivating  One  (icegah  Poppy,  and  Value  of  its  Produce.    High  Culture,  irrigated. 


Expense. 

Rent    -  -  

Ploughing  20  times,  at  four  annus  - 

Lay iag  eat  terrace*  and  sprinkling  manure 

Hoeing  and  weeding  - 

Watering  16  times,  including  a  man  to 
work  in  the  terraces  * 

Gathering,  including  the  catting  anil  col- 
lecting, 80  labourers  at  one  anna  each  - 

Maintenance  of  hhattadar*  and  miscel- 
laneous expense*  at  time  of  taking  ad- 
vances, Sec.  

Five  seers  seed  - 

Profit,  say  


Total  - 


Co.  *  lis. 


R*. 

a. 

J 

12 

5 

- 

1 

4 

1 

•r> 

1 

11) 

0 

— 

40 

s 

Valce  of  Produce. 

Ten  seers  opium,  at  three  rupees  eight 
annas  -       -  - 

Two  and  half  maunds  of  poppy  seed,  at  two 

rupees  

Net  proceeds  of  eight  maunds  of  marrooa 
Value  of  poppy  stalks  .... 
Garlic  and  vegetables  removed  during 

cultivation  


Total  - 


Co.'s  Us. 


Jif.  a.  p. 

33  -  - 

5  -  - 

7  -  - 

-  $  - 

2  -  - 


40    $  - 


llanecus  expenses* 
iar  does  it  comprise 


This  estimato  does  not  include  any  allowance  for  stock,  implements  of  husbandry,  nor  other  misc 
a  share  of  which  should  of  course  be  put  upon  the  beegah  of  poppy  land  uuder  consideration; 

poppy  leaves  and  trash,  which  are  not,  however,  sufficiently  remunerative  to  affect  much  the  general  result  as  regards 
profit  and  loss.    Leaves  and  trash  upon  the  average,  I  believe,  barely  pay  the  labour  employed  in  their  production. 

(signed)       C.  Halting*,  Sub-Depnty  Opium  Agent. 


Estimated  Expense  of  cultivating  One  Beegah  Poppy,  and  Value  of  its  Products.    Low  Culture,  irrigated. 


ExPBXSB. 

Rent  

Ploughing  12  times  - 

Terracing  and  spreading  and  top  dressing  - 

Watering  10  times-  - 

Gathering,  including  cutting  and  collecting, 
48  labourers  - 

Maintenance  of  khattadars  and  miscella- 
neous expenses  at  time  of  taking  advances, 

Cost  of  five  seers  seed  - 
Profit,  say  - 


Total 


-    Co.'s  Its. 


Us.  a.  p. 

0  -  - 
3    -  - 

1  -  - 

2  12  - 

3  -  - 


1    8  - 
-    6  - 
11  12.  - 


29    6  - 


Valve  of  PaoswcaV 

Five  seers  opium,  at  three  rupees,  aic 

annas     •      -      -      -  . 
Two  maunds  poppy  seed  at  two  rupees  - 
Net  proceeds  of  eight  maunds  marrooa 
Value  of  poppy  stalks 
Ditto  of  garlic  and  vegetables  weeded  out 
in  tTie  course  of  cultivation  -      -      -  1 


Rm.  a.  p. 

17  8- 

4  -  - 

0  -  - 
-  6  - 

1  8  - 


Total 


Co.'s  £a> 


20  a  — 


This  estimate  does  not  include  any  allowance  for  stock,  implements  of  husbandry,  nor  other  miscellaneous  expenses,  a 
>™>  of  which  should  of  course  be  put  upon  the  beegah  of  poppy  land  under  consideration  ;  nor  does  it  comprise  poppy 
s  and  trash,  which  are  not,  however,  sufficiently  remunerative  to  affect  much  the  general  result  as  regard*  profit 
and  low.    Leaves  and  trash  upon  the  average,  I  believe,  barely  pay  the  labour  employed  in  their  production. 

(signed)       C.  Helling*,  Sub- Deputy  Opium  Agent. 


(A.)— Gya  Assamiwar. 


1. 

Year. 

2. 

Number 

3. 

Number 
of 

Culti- 

4. 

Average 

Cultivation 

i. 

Average 
Opium 
produce 
per  Beegah. 

6. 

Total 
Value  of  Opium, 
Learn,  and 
■lr*.h. 

7. 

Portion 
of  Amount  in 
Column  6, 

to  deliver)-  of 
Opium. 

8. 

Amount 
Payment!  at 

delivery  of 
Opium  and  final 
Adjustment. 

Average 

Cultivator 
on  Amount 

io 

Columns. 

10. 

'  High** 
Amount 

ton  ny  one 
Cultivator 
in 

Column  C. 

11. 

Iligbeet 
Amount  paid 
to  any  oo« 
Khatta  in 

Column  S. 

1B66-67 
1867-68 
1968-69 

B*.    e.  n*. 
47,221  10  4 
41,577  17  0 
44,639  16  0 

71,603 
67,752 
G5,9I2 

Rt.  c.  d. 
0  13  4 
0  12  6 
0  13  10 

Mdi.  i.  e.       Iti.     a.  p. 
0    4  10  7,11.674  16  11 
0    4  1416,50,717    6  6 
0    4    3}  6, 12,433    7  2 

St.      a.  p. 
3,«4,5&2  -  - 

3.4I.S2U  

3,7«,7fil  -  - 

Pt.      a.  p. 
3.67,473  II  - 
3,38,1 39    6  6 
2,57,304  1]  4 

Jt*.  a.  p. 
5    2  2} 
4  15  10 
3  14  5} 

11.  a.,. 
125  8  - 
110  -  - 

)03  

R*.    a.  p. 
1.213    3  3 
1,397    8  - 

64S    7  « 

The  number  of 
partially  faded. 

TbehiglMtamnaatpaHltaa 

1  rupn*  at  the  weighmcnt.  and 

Gya,  Sub-Deputy  Opium 
June  I860. 


in  column  2 


the 


cultivator  doe*  not  mean  the 
final  adjuatntent,  at  may  be 


engaged  for  poppy, 


paid  to  a  thala. 
column  II. 


deducting  the 
kkafadar*  have 


the  crop  wholly  rr 
than  twelve  or  thirteen 

Deputy  Opium  Agent, 
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(B.) — Khattawar. 


1. 

2. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

1  S. 

10.        ,  11. 

12. 

i 

j 

*  * 

<■«; 

1 

3 

B 

1  . 

portion  of  Amount  in  Column  5, 
by  Government  on  delivery  of  Opium. 

Bilaace  due  to  CivTvnraeot 

by  Ktuttu  on  delivery  of  Opium. 

e  □ 
*»  * 

5  9  s 
<  «c  s 

Ytv. 

Number  of  K 

It 

•a  "3 

jj 

O 

£  2 

Z£ 

J 
e 

1 

Jl 

t 

J3  '        "5               if 3 

ll|      1           II  , 

Kb.     a.  p. 

I7t.     a.  /». 

»#.  «.  p. 

Rt.    o.  p.  Jtt.  a.  p. 

1?*.  .  /». 

18*0-57  • 

5,141 

14 

9    3  14 

7,11,674  15  11 

4,189 

3^7,473  11  - 

87  11  11 

963 

SO,390  11  2     31    6  4 

«74  14  9 

1857-48  - 

4,800 

14 

8  13  5 

6.59,717    ft  6 

3,1*34 

3,38,139    5  6 

*j  15  3 

866 

,20,242    -  -    23    6    -  1 

241    6  11 

1858-59  - 

4,798 

14 

9    5  13 

6,12,438    7  3 

3,696 

2,57,304  11  4 

G9    9  10 

1,103  1 28,632    4  2  |  fil    7  - 

238  13  9 

Gy»;  Sub-Deputy  Opium  Ageocy,  (tigard)       C  Bolting*. 

June  1 860.  Sab-Deputy  Opium  Agent. 


No.  r>. 

Translation  of  Kubulyut  of  a  Molunghee  employed  in  the  Manufacture  of  Salt  oa  account  of 
Government  in  the  Central  Cut  tack  Suit  Agency. 

I,  Hie  mulct  signed  Choolia,  Molunphee  of  Arung  do  hereby  bind  myself 

to  manufacture  salt  on  account  of  Government  under  the  following  conditions  :— 

That  I  a^rce  to  a  taidad  of  maunds  and  engage  people,  on  my  part,  to  conduct  in  the 

manufacture- 

The  daily  account  of  salt  manufacluied  to  be  attested  by  myself,  and  that  the  salt  to  be  adu/led* 
and  remain  in  my  custody  until  weighed  off  by  bhangah.-f  In  the  event  of  any  loss  occurring  I  shall 
make  good  of  it.  In  the  event  of  my  conniving,  and  that  be  proved  bv  the  Arung  darogah,  1  agree 
to  be  »ubjc<  ted  to  the  existing  rules. 

I  will  atiend  pt-rsonally,  and  set  my  salt  weighed  off  to  Government. 

In  case  of  my  abaence,  my  salt  to  bs  weighed  in  the  presence  of  assessor,  and  the  price  of  that  salt 
only  to  be  paid  to  me  ai  the  rate  six  annas  per  inaund. 

1  will  manufacture  suit  in  the  place  where  I  may  be  ordered  ;  in  case  I  manufacture  salt  against 
the  rules  of  Government,  I  agree  to  be  liable  l>y  that  lule,  and  further  be  struck  off  from  Government 
employ. 

The  bhaiigah  and  the  advance  money  to  be  noted  down  by  the  daroirah  ;  the  above  advance  to  be 
adjusted  w  th  reference  to  my  coote  salt,  and  in  the  event  of  any  outstanding  balance  against  me  to 
be  made  good  by  me. 

In  the  e>cut  oi'decieasc  in  my  coote  alter  bhangah,  shall  likewise  be  made  good  by  mc  at  the  selling 
rate  of  salt.  All  orders  issued  on  me  shall  be  promptly  attended  to ;  the  Government  claim  against  me 
shall  be  forthwith  made  good. 

In  the  evt  nt  of  my  death,  all  Government  claim  against  me  should  be  liquidated  from  the  effects 
both  of  mine  and  that  of  mv  security. 

In  the  event  of  my  salt  being  proved  to  be  adultetated,  I  will  not  claim  the  price  of  that  salt  from 
Government. 

I  will  not  pay  anyt'iing  to  amla ;  if  paid  and  proved  I  will  undergo  any  punishment  you  will  pass 
on  me. 


Translation  of  Molungbee  Hath  Chittas. 


HATHCiiiTfA  granted  to  Dunyc  Mullick,  Mohtnghee,  on  account  of  the  Salt  year  1260  S.  S. 


Dated  and  Year 
M'hen  Money  advanced. 

Amount  in 
Company's  Rupees. 

Signature  of  the 
Molunphee. 

Total  of  Bhangah  Salt 
received  from  Molunghee. 

21  October  1850 

15 

Note.— Advanced  oa  27 

April  1660 

6 

•  Heaped  and  stamped.  t  Weighrnent. 
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No.  6. 

Rate  per  Maund  paid  to  the  Molunghees  as  Prime  Cost  of  Salt.    Filed  by  Mr.  Grote. 


1640-51. 

1861-62. 

1852-63. 

1853-64. 

1854.66. 

1866-56. 

1866-67. 

1857-68. 

1858-69. 

1859-60. 

Anna*. 

Annas. 

Anna*, 

Annat. 

Annas. 

Anna*. 

Anna*. 

Annat. 

Annat. 

Anuat. 

Chittagong 

«i 

8 

7 

7 

!> 

9 

I0J  and  12* 

10$  and  12* 

IOJ  and  12* 

G 

6 

5  and  6jt 

6}  tod  5$ 

61  sod  5! 

7  and  <j£ 

7  and  6) 

7  and  6J 

7  and  6J 

7  and  6: 

Tumlook* 

? 

6  .ml  6  J 

(J  and  CI 

6  nut!  6J 

7  and  7  .J 

7  and  71 

7  and  7  j 

7Jand  8 

71  »d. 

24.PergaAnah.| 

8, 9,10k  11 

8,9,10*11 

Obisia. 

a 

5 

5 

5 

6 

6a«m 

6 

« 

6 

CutUck  ■ 

5 

6 

5 

6 

5 

5  and  »% 

« 

6 

e 

« 

Ohilka  Lake  . 

6 

6 

6 

« 

6 

0 

7 

7 

7 

7 

During*  - 

5 

5 

A 

5 

5 

6  and  8f 

6 

6 

6 

6 

Kurkoteh 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2  and  3) 

3 

3 

3 

3 

*  In  Chittagong  the  higher  rat;  Ifai  lor  Niramporc,  a  recently  opened  aurung  in  the  north  of  the  district, 
t  The  lower  rate  obtained  in  the  northern  aurunga ;  the  higher  in  the  aoothern. 
X  The  higher  rate  in  all  the  aurungs  except  BugraL 

|  In  Tumlook  a  higher  rate  hat  alwaya  prevailed  in  tha  two  northern  auruugi,  became  of  the  warcity  of  fuel  there. 

i|  In  tlw  24-Pergunnaha  the  highnt  rate  obtained  only  in  Aurong  Tuffal  ;  the  Uirer  ratea  there  and  in  other  anrnnga. 

1  In  the  year  1866-66  the  principle  vrai  tried  in  the  Cutta«k  Agencies  of  offering  a  reward  of  three  annaa  per  maund  00  aalt  mannfactoied  in 
cef  v(  the  taidnil. 

12  June  I860.  (ugned)   •    TAot  C.  Udht. 


No.  7. 

Ave  bag  e  Quant  itt  of  Salt  manufactured  and  Price  paid  to  each  Molunghee  in  1264  S.  S., 

or  1857-58. 


Name*  of  Arnng*. 

Number 
Ch  °Le 

Number 
of 

Quantity  of  Salt 
Manufactured 

Value  at  the 
Rate  of  Six  An 

Average 
in  favour  of  each  Molaagbre. 

during  the  Year. 

per  Ma 

IDd. 

Quantity  of  Salt.  {    Value  of  Salt. 

Mdt.  t. 

C. 

R*. 

a. 

Mdt.  t. 

c. 

Rt.  a.  p. 

Arung  Moondamolang 

140 

360 

41.3K6  0 

0 

15,519 

o 

114  37 

12 

43    1  0 

„     Ultar  Kanporc 

81 

578 

30,784  10 

0 

11,544 

1 

6 

53  10 

19  15  6$ 

„     Sath  Bhya 

05 

267 

10,641  20 

0 

0,240 

9 

02  13 

0 

23    5  114 

„     Dnkhin  Kanporc 

138 

1,085 

70,086  10 

0 

28,032 

5 

0 

70  5 

0 

20    4  9 

„     Bakood  - 

90 

578| 

25,603  10 

0 

9,001 

3 

6 

44  9 

0 

10     »  6 
21     4  4 

„     Dukhin  Dhobye 

239 

900 

51,793  20 

0 

20,347 

!> 

50  29 

0 

„     Hurrichpore  - 

305 

• 

866       70,016  20 

0 

28,731 

3 

• 

88  18 

4        33    2  10 

i 

Total  -   -  - 

1,100 

4,700$ 

3,21,011  10 

0 

1,20,718 

1 1 

6 

JIhmahks.— In  addition  to  this,  each  Molunglice  receives  two  scere  of  salt  per  mensem,  equal  in  price 

to  one  anna  seven  pie. 
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No.  7. 

Average  Quantity  of  Salt  Manufactured  and  Price  paid  to  each  Molunghee  in  1265  S.  S., 

or  1858-59. 


Name*  of  A  rung*. 

Number 
of 

Number 
of 

Quantity  of  Salt 
Manufactured 

Value  at  the 
line  of  Six  An 

Average 
iq  favour  of  e«cb  Molunghee. 

CliooU'c*. 

Molunjhrn. 

during  the  Year. 

per  Ma 

und. 

Quantity  of  Salt. 

Value  of  Salt. 

Mds.  t. 

c. 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Mds.  s.  r. 

Rs.  a.  j>. 

Jiofv]  1  tiu  in  0  lung 

1  in 

301 

39,143  0 

0 

14,078 

10 

108  17  3 

40  10  7 

Sath  Bhya 

00 

228 

13,331  '20 

0 

4,099 

•-. 

- 

68  18  13 

21  15  11 

Utter  Kanpore  - 

70 

020 

30,407  0 

0 

11,425 

2 

— 

48  26  7J 

18    7  11. J 

.Dukhin  Kanpore 

111 

883} 

65,073  10 

0 

24,102 

7 

6 

73  -26  0 

27    0  It 

Bakood  - 

105 

669 

33,060  30 

0 

12,406 

4 

6 

49  17  16 

18    8  10 

Dukhin  Dhobye 

252 

1,010 

40,382  0 

0 

16,143 

4 

39  30  4J 

14  15  nj 

Hurrichpore 

417 

899 

08,019  0 

0 

25,732 

2 

70  13  2 

28  10  - 

Total   -    -  - 

1,164 

4,676J 

2,90,090  20 

0 

1,08,786 

3 

No.  8. 

Memorandum  of  Outstanding  Balances  against  the  Molunghees  for  1265  S.  S.,  or  1868-69. 

Filed  by  Mr.  Eden,  23d  July  1860. 


Ditto  of  3d  -  ditto,  or  fazil  advance 

Rs.  a. 
69,935  - 
46,063  - 
7,350  10 

P- 
(J 

Deduct, 

Refunded  by  the  Molunghees  during  the  year 

Rs. 

1,839 

a.  p. 
-  6 
3  - 

1,13,349  2 
1,10,626  3 

« 

6 

Balance  outstanding  against 

the  Molunghees   -   -  - 

Rs. 

2,723  16 

This  sum  was  refunded  by  the  Molunghees  in  the  following  yenr. 


No.  9. 

Memorandum  showing  the  Number  of  Cases  in  each  of  the  Five  Years  preceding  1  August  18  )9, 
in  which  Distraint  has  been  resorted  to  in  the  Salt  Agency  of  Cuttack,  under  the  provision  of 
Section  XVIllTAct  XXIX  of  1838.    F.led  by  Mr.  Eden. 

Total  Number  of  Cases. 
From  1st  August  1854  to  31st  July  1855  ....  a 
Ditto  ditto  1855  to  ditto  1856  ....  7 
Ditto  ditto  185C  to  ditto  1857  ....  2 
Ditto  ditto  1857  to  dilto  1858  ....  1 
Ditto    ditto     1858  to     ditto      1859        -       -       -  1 
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No.  10. 

Comparative  Statement  of  the  Exports  of  Rice  from  Calcutta  to  all  Ports,  for  Ten  Yeans. 


1850-51  - 

•{ 

(\ i ft**iit  nritfiiiil  - 

1      \  V,-*  1  Ull  b     l-#  1  1  111  1 1 1  J 

* 

1851-52  - 

l.  \j  ■  v.  a  b       1  ■  m  •  i  ■  j 

1852-53  - 

_ 

{Cin>nt  BritA'n^  • 

1853-84  - 

— 

/f;,...!  Rritaiiii  . 

ivjieui  oruaiii^ 

•  — 

1854-55  - 

i 
'. 

(Great  Britain)  - 

■  a 

1855-56  - 

-{ 

-              ■              —              a  • 

(Grent  Britain)  - 

■ 

1850-57  - 

-               —              —              -  • 

(Great  Britain)  - 

1857-58  - 

(Great  Britain)  - 

1858-59  - 

(Great  Britain)  - 

• 

1859-00  - 

— - 

(Great  Britain)  - 

Muunds. 
3 1,41  ,"221 

0,78,097  ( 
30,91,5621 

6,61,39)  / 
32,43,4401 

8,63,735  J 
43,80,9031 
10,56.053/ 
52,73,9681 
14,79,181/ 
91,86,259) 
30,59 ,261  ] 
81,98,6461 
20,83,673j 

82,46,3311 
14,7  {,,464/ 
48,90,0981 

1,77,486 
43,71,3101 

3,44,613/ 


Tons. 

-  115,170 

-  1 13,357 

-  118,926 

-  160,633 

-  193,375 

-  3.16,829 

-  300,617 

-  302,617 

-  179,303 

-  160,281 


22  August  1860. 


(signed)       F.  J.  Cochburn, 

Off».  Collector  of  Customs. 


APPENDIX,    PART  III. 


Lkttke  from  the  Rev.  A.  Duff,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  to  the  President  of  the  Commission. 

This  letter  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Duff  was  not  received  until  the  report  of  the  Commission  had  been 
drawn  up  mid  considered;  though  it  is  proper  to  add  that  of  this  the  auihor,  at  the  time,  was  not 
aware.  After  touching  on  some  of  the  main  points  in  the  indigo  controversy,  it  proceeds  to  difcuss,  in 
a  very  broad  and  comprehensive  ppirit,  the  Mibjrx-t  of  popular  education,  »s  the  chief  r.medy  for  the 
evils  disclosed  by  the  present  inquiry.  'lite  education  of  the  masses  did  not  natmallv  suggest  it*elf  a* 
an  essential  purt  of  our  inquiry,  and  thotit;ii  fully  alive  to  its  importance,  we  did  not  think  it  incumbent 
on  us  to  menu  -n  it  in  our  rep  ort.  But  looking  to  the  character  and  position  of  the  writer,  it  has  been 
deemed  very  desirable  t>  give  circulation  to  the  views  embodied  in  the  letter  on  a  subject  of  such 
pat  amount  interest  to  all  concerned  in  the  elevution  of  the  ryot. 


Appendix, 
Part  III. 


To  W.  S.  Seton-Karr,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Indigo  Commission,  &c. 

Sir, 

As  President  of  the  Indigo  Commission  of  Inquiry,  you  solicited  at  the  outset,  information  or 
suggestions  in  writiug,  from  any  parties  who  mi<;ht  have  any  to  offer. 
Rewon  for  not      *'le  *P*lere  °*  '"y  own  labours  having  been  all  along  restricted  mainly  to  Calcutta,  I  never  had  it  in 
writing e*rlie  .my  power,  from  personal  observation,  to  become  acquainted  with  the  workings  of  the  indigo  sysiem. 

Duriug  the  last  thirty  years,  however,  1  have  conversed  much  and  frequently  with  planters,  zemindars 
and  other  natives  thoroughly  familiar  w.th  it;  and  have  perused  many  documents  bv  divers  parties, 
favourable  an- 1  unfavourable,  aoke  in  print  and  manuscript,  wh  eh  treated  of  the  subject  in  all  its  varied 
aspects.  In  these  several  ways,  I  could  not  fail  to  acquire  a  tolerably  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
leadinsr  details  of  tlic  system,  both  past  and  present. 
Rewon  for  Still,  owing  to  my  personal  inexperience  in  the  matter,  I  might  not  have  felt  myself  called  on  to 

writing  now.  submit  any  considerations  re>pecth>tr  it,  were  it  not  that,  among  the  remedies  suggested  by  witnesses, 
1  do  not  fii.d  any  express  reference  to  the  supremely  important  one  of  the  education  of  the  people. 
Now,  feeling  keenly  that,  without  this  essential  ingredient,  all  other  attempted  remedies  will,  to  a  great 
extent,  prove  aboitive;  and  in  lot  il  ignorance  of  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  Commissioners,  or  of 
the  prospective  measures  10  be  lecommended  by  them,  I  bfg,  though  with  much  i!it6dence  aud 
hesitancy,  to  ofl»  r  the  following  remarks  : — 


The  upcet 
under  which 


I.  With  the  bearings  of  the  indigo  system,  in  a  meiely  political  or  commercial  point  of  view,  I  never 
felt  it  to  be  any  concern  of  mine,  in  any  way,  to  intermeddle.    Bat  to  its  bearings  on  the  moral  and 
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social  welfare  of  the  people,  to  the  task  of  whose  elevation  from  ihe  depths  of  a  debasing  ignorance  my  Appendix, 
whole  life  lias  been  consecrated,  I  have  always  felt  it  incumbent  to  give  due  heed,  whenever  cheum-     Part  HI. 
stances  forced  it  on  my  attention.    And  this  I  take  to  be  the  real  position  of  all  true-hearted  — — 
missionaries  with  regard  to  it.    On  various  occasions,  in  different  ways,  and  in  sundry  localities,  the  hat*  to  do  with 
system,  in  its  effects  on  the  tempers  and  dispositions  of  the  people!  h  is  been  found  crowing  their  '^Soif0 
evangelistic  course,  and  presenting  impediments  to  the  attmnnv  lit  of  their  philanthropic  ends ;  some-  q 
what  as  a  jagged  ledge  of  rock  or  treacherous  bank  of  sand  at  the  month  of  a  navigable  river,  may  be 
found  Warring  all  free  or  safe  ingress  or  egress  to  the  fleets  of  a  peaceful  ami  profitable  commerce.'  In 
such  circumstances,  did  not  faithfulness  to  their  sacred  trust  bind  them  to  resort  to  nil  fair  and  legiti- 
mate means  for  the  abatement  or  removal  of  ihe  obstacle  which  tended  so  adversely  to  impede  their 
progress  and  thwurt  their  benevolent  efforts? 

II.  In  common  with  my  missionary  brethren  of  all  churches  and  denominations,  who  have  spoken  No  hostility  to 
their  mind  on  the  subject,  I  lepudiatc,  with  my  whole  heart  a  d  soul,  anything  like  ill-will  to  indigo  indiS° « indigo 
planters  or  hostility  to  indigo  planting,  as  such.    On  the  contiary,  as  regards  tlie  planter*,  some  of  Plant"*- 
them  have  been,  and  still  are,  among  the  number  of  my  personal  friends,  greatly  and  deservedly 
respected  ;  and  I  should  be  ashamed  of  myself  were  I  not,  on  every  proper  occasion,  to  avow  my  firm 

pet  suasion  that  those  of  them,  thus  intimately  known  to  me,  have  been  ami  are,  nu  n  of  rectitude  and 
honour,  win  would  scorn  wilfully  to  injure,  oppress  or  defiaud  any  of  their  fellow  creatures.  And  as 
regards  the  general  body  of  planters,  as  such,  no  sane  person  can  allow  himself  to  entertain  causeless 
prejudices,  or  feelings  of  aversion  and  enmity  towards  them,  any  more  than  towards  the  cultivator  of 
rice  or  cotton,  the  sugar-cane  or  the  mulberry  tree.  In  so  far  as  any  of  them  may  have  succeeded 
in  introducing  a  large  amount  of  capital  to  be  expended  in  promoting  the  growth  of  a  valuable  and 
easily  transportable  mercantile  commodity,  in  bringing  wastes  and  jungles  into  cultivation,  and  in 
giving  remunerative  employment  to  multitudes  of  needy  labourers,  they  desere  well  of  the  Government 
and  people  of  India. 

As  to  indigo  itself,  even  if  it  had  been  a  foreign  plant,  transferred  to  this  country  like  the  potato, 
who  could  possibly  object  to  it,  provided  its  culture  were  found  profitable  to  all  parties  concerned  f 
But  indigo,  from  the  earliest  ages,  has  been  well  known  as  an  indigenous  product  of  India.  Brought 
thence  to  Kurope,  as  a  favourite  dye  and  prized  article  of  commerce,  it  derived,  according  to  enctent 
classic  authors,  its  name  of  Indicuvi,  from  tlie  countiy  in  which  it  grew.  That  indigo,  therefore,  should 
continue  siill  to  be  raised  in  India,  seems  to  be  as  much  the  design  of  Providence,  as  that  rice  or  the 
sugar-cme  should  be  raised  in  it ;  and,  properly  cultivated,  it  ought,  equally  with  these  and  other  indi- 
genous growths,  to  contribute  in  due  and  fitting  proportion  to  tlie  temporal  well  being  and  comfort  of 
its  inhabitants.  Consequently,  the  compulsory  disappearance  of  such  a  product  from  our  Indian  fields 
and  markets  ought  to  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  national  calamity.* 

III.  The  real  question,  then,  which  is  presently  agitated,  his  no  reference  to  the  merits  of  indigo  The  red q«a*> 
planting  in  itself,  or  of  indigo  as  an  article  of  commerce,  or  of  indigo  planters,  whether  viewed  in  their  tion  at  issue 
personal  qualities  ns  men,  or  their  relative  capacity  as  capitalists.    jNo!  It  is  simply  this: — Whether  "utei- 

the  indigo  system,  -.is  hitherto  carried  on  in  certain  districts  of  Bengal,  has  not  subjected  the  ryot  to  a 
larger  or  less  degree  of  injustice,  oppression  and  wrong  ? 

That  suc  h  has  been  the  case,  more  or  less,  is  the  painful  impression  left  on  my  own  mind,  from  the  Discontent  or 
varied  information  obtained,  long  before  the  appointment  of  the  recent  Commission.    Indeed,  I  had  ryoUnotr*- 
not  been  long  in  the  countiy,  w  hen  I  began  to  hear  of  secret  murmuring  and  discontent  among  the  C0Ilt' 
ryots  in  certain  quarteis  on  account  of  the  system  of  indigo  planting.    About  fifteen  years  ago,  the 
then  newly  formed  "  Bengal  British  India  Society"  circulated  queries  relative  to  tlie  condition  of  the 
peasantry,  and  publi-hed  varied  and  elaborate  answers  from  intelligent  and  respectable  natives 
in  the  interior.    Besides  pointing,  with  commendable  fidelity,  to  the  exactions  and  ill-usage  endured 
by  ryot<  from  zemindars,  these  answers  minutely  described  many  of  the  prevalent  wrongs  and 
injuries  sustained  at  the  hands  of  planters,  in  connexion  with  the  practical  working  of  the  indigo 
system. 

But  how,  it  has  been  asked,  did  not  the  alleged  dissatisfaction,  thereby  originated,  openly  manifest  Why  m>  long 
itself  at  an  earlier  period,  if  it  really  existed  ?  Simply  because  the  labouring  population  of  Bengal  have,  auppretied. 
through  all  ages,  been  of  an  abject  and  servile  spirit.  Their  own  sacred  law  and  institutions  have 
constituted  them  practically  serfs  ;  their  rulers,  whether  Hindu  or  Mahommedan,  have  uniformly 
treated  tbcm  as  virtually  serfs.  To  this  practical  or  virtual  serfdom,  they  had  been  habituated  from 
birth  ;  and  to  it  they  had  become  resigned  from  ancient  tradition  and  immemorial  usage,  alike  civil 
and  sacred.  Having  been  thus  led  to  tcgard  their  condition  as  decreed  unalterably  by  fate,  they  were 
predisposed  patiently  to  submit  to  almost  any  amount  of  oppression  and  wrong,  on  the  part  of  their 
natural  superiors,  whether  brahmans  or  zemindars,  planters  or  rulers  ;  though  like  all  other  people, 
they  could  silently  bear  much  more  from  oppressors  of  their  own  race  than  from  foreigners.  Heady, 
however,  to  acknowledge  all  rulers  de  facto,  and  regarding  in  their  ignorance  the  planters  as  only  a 
portion  of  the  ruling  authorities,  whom  they  were  bound  to  obey,  they  doubtless  felt  themselves  under 
obligation  to  submit  to  much  at  their  hands,  which  otherwise  they  might  have  been  prepared  sooner 
openly  to  resent.  During  the  last  thirty  years,  by  the  circulation  of  newspapers,  pamphlets  and  books, 
and  the  agency  cf  edueat  d  natives  scattered  up  and  down  thiough  the  Mofu«sil,  new  ideas  have  been 
slowlv  but  surely  beginning  to  glimmer  on  the  darkened  understandings  of  the  many.  Feelings  of 
discontent  under  what  h  nl  begun  to  loom  on  their  misty  minds,  though  vaguely  and  indistinctly,  as 
unwarranted  or  illegal  oppressions,  became  intensified,  though  siill  suppiesscd.  But  though  suppressed 
as  regards  outwaid  manifestation,  they  were  only  secretly  "  bottled  up,"  until  ready  for  outburst. 

This 


•  During  the  last  forty  yours,  the  annual  value  of  indigo  exports  from  Bengal  has  varied  from  h  million  and  »  half  tt> 
nearly  four  millions. 
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Appendix,  Tins  outburst  was  apparently  occasioned,  not  caused,  by  tbe  famous  perwannah.    It  did  not  create 

Part  III.  the  le<.  lings  of  discontent;  these  existed  in  full  force  before.    It  was  not,  therefore,  the  cause  of  the 

  buddeu  and  unexpected  uprising  against  the  indigo  system  ;  it  was  only  the  incidental  occasion  of 

F»moutp«r-  developing  feelings  which  had  long  bt'en  pent  up,  and  had  become  ripe  and  ready  to  break  out  into 

nuTofthe  open  act s  of  resistance  and  violence.    It  has  ever  been  so,  in  all  cases  of  popular  insurrections  and 

discontent,  but  tumultuary  riots,  in  all  countries  and  th rough  all  ages.    These  have  always  been  preceded  by  a  growing 

only  tbe  inci-  souse  of  real  or  imaginary  wrongs  ;  though  it  may  have  been  reserved  for  some  trivial  circumstance, 

?  some  pas.-ing  accident  or  undesigned  occurrence,  to  be  tbe  immediate  occasion  of  "  tapping"  the 


ofita  m  

union.  reservoir  of  accumulated  discontent. 

If  in  ordinary  circumstances,  a  common  blacksmith  shoidd  aim  a  fatal  blow  with  his  hammer  at  an 
authorised  collector  of  taxes,  he  would  be  taken  up  and  condemned  with  the  full  approval  of  a  contented 
and  loyal  community.  But  in  England,  five  centuries  ago,  an  odious  poll-tax  was  imposed  and 
exacted  with  such  relentless  severity,  that  the  working  classes  felt  themselves  grievously  oppressed. 
Consequently,  a  spirit  of  irritation  and  discontent  was  engendered,  which  rankled  and  festered,  like 
a  virulent  gangrene  beneath  an  apparently  smooth  outward  surface.  With  combustible  materials  in 
such  a  state  of  preparedness  for  explosion,  the  sudden  and  unpremeditated  stroke  of  Wat  Tyler's 
hammer  proved  the  signal  of  one  of  the  most  terrible  popular  outbreaks  on  record.  And  the  authentic 
history  of  all  progressive  nations  could  furnish  illustrative  incidents  and  events  of  a  similar  character. 
So  with  the  celebrated  perwannah.  Meant  merely  to  convey  a  simple  declaration  of  an  undoubted 
right,  it  would,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  have  been  perfectly  innocuous.  But  issued  among  a  people, 
in  whose  secret  souls  the  elements  of  discontent  had,  by  yearly  increments,  accumulated  to  repletion, 
it  fell  like  a  spark  on  a  long  prepared  train,  and  proved  the"  occasion  of  a  sudden  and  wide-spread 
ignition. 

Tbe  antecedent  That  such  discontent,  as  the  natural  result  of  oppression,  did  exist  long  previously,  is  surely  the 
exiatenoeof  conclusion  which  every  candid  and  impartial  mind  must  deduce  from  the  tout  ensemhle  of  the  luis- 
discontent  from  ceHaneous  evidence,  given  before  the  Commission,  as  already  published.  Without  specifying 
ciPearCfr()n?  tbe  particular  items,  who,  for  example,  can  peruse  the  various  admissions,  direct  and  indirect,  even  of  some 
teatimonj  of  of  the  parties  most  interested,  wiihout  being  impressed  with  the  con v it  tion  that,  of  late  years  in 
witnesses  particul '!',  the  ryots  have  been  more  or  less  under-paid  for  the  produce  of  their  fields  ?  or,  that  to  them 
r^L010  ry<A  tbe  cultivation  of  indigo  has  been  unrcmuneralive,  or  far  less  remunerative  than  would  have  been  the 
tultivatio  i  of  rice,  and  other  products  ?  And  who  does  not  perceive  that  this  single  and  most  vital 
admission  docs  in  reality  involve  in  it  a  settlement  of  the  m.iin  question  in  debate  ?  For,  whoever 
heard  of  human  beings,  and  least  of  all  Bengalis,  voluntarily  engaging,  year  after  year,  in  unrcmunera- 
ti\  e  cultivation  and  labour,  and  that,  too,  fir  the  aggrandisement  of  strangers  and  foreigners  of  a 
different  race  and  a  different  faith  ?  The  thing  is  utterly  incredible.  Th'-r.-  must,  then,  have  been  a 
system  of  direct  or  indirect  compulsion  of  some  kind.  And  how  could  such  a  system,  usually  carried 
out  by  greedy,  rapacious  and  unscrupulous  native  agents,  fail  to  involve  a  larger  or  less  amount  of 
injustice,  oppression  and  wrong?  And  how  could  such  injustice,' oppression  and  wrong  be  continuously 
practised,  year  after  year,  without  producing  a  large  amount  of  disaffection  and  discontent  ?  Had  tin- 
admissions'  and  correlative  remedial  suggestions  on  this  and  other  topics,  recently  made  by  Mr.  Foi- 
long  in  circumstances  that  redound  greatly  to  his  credit  for  frankness  and  candour,  been  spontaneously 
made  and  acted  on,  three  or  four  years  ago,  by  the  body  of  planters  generally,  these  would,  in  all 
reasonable  probability,  have  been  treated  as  benefactors  by  the  ryots,  and  indigo  planting  might  have 
become  as  popular  as  it  is  now  unhappily  distasteful. 

IV.  Such  being  the  general  conclusion  already  forced  upon  independent  minds  by  utiirapeachabL' 
evidence,  should  the  careful  and  painstaking  inquiry  now  soon  to  be  brought  to  a  close,  be  found  to 
issue  in  demonstrating  the  existence,  to  a  greater  or  leas  extent,  of  the  grievances  complained  «f,— 
would  there  not  be  a  moral  congruity  in  the  prompt  and  candid  acknowledgment  of  the  fact,  by  the 
parties  chiefly  involved  ?  And  would  there  not  be  a  moral  dignity  in  the  acknowledgment,  were  it 
accompanied  with  expressions  of  renret  for  the  past,  and  of  resolute  determination  to  follow  amended 
courses  of  action  for  the  future  '■  Would  not  the  very  announcement  of  such  regrets  and  dttermioa- 
tion — so  obviously  prompted  by  sound  reason,  enlightened  polit  y  and  a  sense  of  equity — pave  the  way 
for  a  restoration  of  lost  confidence,  a  renewal  of  interrupted  intercourse,  and  the  establishment  of 
permanent  and  mutually  beneficial  relations  between  the  planter  and  the  ryot?  And  would  not 
another  happy  result  of  such  a  course  of  procedure  be,  to  put  an  end  to  the  bootless  war  of  criminating 
charges  and  recriminatory  counter-charges,  hitherto  carried  on  through  snndry  representative  organs  ot 
class  opinions  in  the  spirit  of  a  fierce  and  fiery  partisanship  ?  Making  due  allowance  for  differences 
resulting  from  educational  bias  and  race  prejudice*,  as  well  as  for  the  temporary  excitation  of  irascible 
passions  in  proportion  as.  confl  cting  interests  became  jeopardised,  it  cannot  but  be  lamented  that  the 
indigo  controversy  should  ever  have  reached  such  a  height  of  blind  rage  and  indiscriminate  tieiuracia- 
tion.  The  prolonged  continuance  of  such  one-sided  and  implacable  combativencs  can  only  tend  still 
farther  to  exasperate  men's  feelings  ;  to  deepen  wounds  already  sore  enough ;  to  widen  breachf*, 
already  a!|  but  irreparable — and  ultimately  to  render  Government  itself  utterly  impracticable.  A  nice, 
then,  to  all  this  angry  and  tumultuous  waifare  !  And,  instead,  let  all,  after  making  due  acknowledg- 
ment and  amends  lor  the  past,  according  to  their  respective  short  comings,  henceforth,  in  a  calm, 
amicable  pacific  spirit,  unite  together  in  seeking  out  and  devising  appropriate  remedies  for  the  future. 
All  partita hare  In  order  to  this,  let  all  parties,  in  the  spirit  of  candour  and  honesty,  cheerfully  admit  and  concede  b' 
each  other,  what  the  truth  and  reality  of  facts  may  seem  to  demand.  Were  the  whole  siory  of  the 
past  century  fully  unfolded,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  all  would  have  their  several  budgets  o! 
grievances  as  well  as  excuses.  The  zemindar  would  have  his  complaints  against  the  planter,  a«ad  the 
planter  against  the  zemindar.  The  ryot  would  point,  in  bitterness,  to  the  multitudinous  oppressions 
and  exactions  on  the  part  of  planters  und  zemindars,  or  rather  their  hard-hearted  nuclei  ling  agents ; 
and  the  planter  and  zemindar  would  piint,  in  return,  to  what  they  had  to  endure  from  the  cms* 
ignorance,  cunnimj,  lying,  deceit,  and  dishonesty  of  the  ryot.    Government  officials  would  complain  of 

tbe 
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the  interminable  bickerings  and  feuds  between  planter,  zemindars  and  ryots;  while  all  of  those  mi^lit  Appendix, 
have  flill  more  ample  ground  of  complaint  against  the  intolerable  corruption  of  the  police,  together     Part  111. 

with  the  endless  and  nameless  briberies,  perjuries  and  forgeries  connected  with  Mofussd  Courts,  which  

too  often  rendered  the  administration  of  law  a  tragedy  or  a  farce,  and  the  attainment  of  justice  a  lottery 
or  en  impossibility. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  all  these  paities  severally  would  have  much  to  urge,  by  All  partiei  miy 
way  of  mitigation  or  palliation.  LdpTlUatW 

'Ihe  piesent  zemindar  might  say,  that  having  bfrn  denuded  of  many  of  those  power*,  or  conceded 
rights,  whit  h  his  predecessors  had  exercised,  and  the  exercise  of  which  had  given  them  weight  and 
authority  with  the  people,  he  has  been  driven  to  resort  to  many  expedients  not  sanctioned  by  the  law. 

The  present  planter  might  say,  that  the  indigo  planting  system,  as  conducted  by  Europeans,  sprung 
up  in  the  troublous  and  anarchical  times  which  succeeded  our  assumption  of  the  Deuanny —  that,  at  the 
outset,  it  was  fostered  by  the  Government  of  the  Ea-t  India  Company,  whose  airenls  were  the  most 
voracious  and  unscrupulous  of  adventurers — that  factories  and  factory  property  have,  in  many  cases, 
descended,  as  hereditary  vested  rights,  to  the  present  possessors — ami  that,  in  working  out  a  previously 
established  svstem  not  of  their  own  deviling,  they  have  had  to  contend  with  the  stubborn  genius  of 
old  conservatism,  to  grapple  with  the  enormous  difficulties  arisin_f  out  of  their  own  anomalous  position 
in  the  <  ye  of  the  law,  the  complicated  and  inextricable  claims  of  zemmd  os  and  ryots,  and,  above  all, 
the  delays  and  indescribable  chicaneries  connected  with  the  police  and  M-  fus-dl  Courts. 

The  present  ryot  mi<zht  say,  that,  being  oppressed  and  trodden  down  on  all  hands,  by  the  emissaries 
of  zemindars  and  planters,  the  police  and  the  courts,  he  has,  in  desperation,  been  constrained  to  betake 
himself  to  the  only  weapons  which  the  victims  of  social  and  civil  tyianny  can  evrr  command — cunning, 
evasion,  and  deceit. 

The  pr<  sent  Government  might  say,  that  it  is  not  responsible  for  the  organization  of  the  existing 
police  and  judicial  system — that  it  was  established  in  times  of  universal  lawlessness,  widi  (he  honest 
intention  of  ministering  law  and  justice  to  all  classes  — that  many  of  its  imperfections  and  shortcomings 
arose  from  ignorance  of  the  feelings,  manners,  habits,  and  rcqniicments  of  the  people — and  that,  even 
after  time  and  experience  have  brought  to  light  its  unsmtaba  ness  and  inadequacy  in  many  respects, 
the  moral  debasement  and  conniption,  which  have  seized  like  nn  epidemic  on  the  body  politic,  have 
hitherto  tended  greatly  to  discourage  or  thwart  every  endeavour  effectually  to  rectify  it. 

Again  then,  I  say,  if  it  must,  in  fairness  and  candour,  he  admitted  of  all  parties,  that  none  of  them   Hence  the  duty 
can  arrogate  any  exclusive  claim  of  being  wholly  in  the  right  and  of  denouncing  all  the  others  as  wholly  of  mutual  con- 
in  the  wrong;  if  it  must  be  admitted  that  all  have  been  more  or  less  in  the  right  and  more  or  less  in  c**,uon•  c 
the  wrong,  though  far,  very  far  indeed,  from  being  equally  so  in  either ; — what  remains  for  right- 
minded  men,  keenly  alive  to  their  own  welfare  and  honour  as  inseparable  from  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  at  large,  but  a  straightforward  course  of  mutual  concession  and  general  reformation?  And, 
since  the  present  inquiry  has  been  forced  on  Government  by  the  urgency  and  pressure  of  alleged 
grievances  on  the  part  of  multitudes  of  ryots,  who  had  no  one  of  their  own  number  directly  to  represent 
them  or  effectually  to  plead  their  cause,  and  whose  very  helplessness  presented  a  special  claim  on  the 
sympathy  and  justice  of  the  supreme  protecting  power, — should  the  judicial  findings  of  the  Commis- 
sioners be  found  to  tally,  in  the  main,  with  the  impression  of  independent  and  disinterested  men  on  the 
subject,  with  whom  could  a  discharge  of  the  duty  of  retrospective  acknowledgment  and  prospective 
improvement  more  fittingly  begin,  than  with  the  body  of  plant  rs  chiefly  concerned  ?    This,  in  fact, 
would  be  only  10  follow  out,  systematically  and  universally,  the  very  course  which  Forlong  and  others 
have,  in  substance,  either  suggested  or  recommended.    If  oppression,  to  a  large  extent  and  in  many 
forms,  has  been  practised  on  the  ryots,  it  is  but  fair  an  I  equitable  that  the  fact  should  be  regretfully 
admitted,  and  some  positive  guarantee  afforded  against  its  repetition  in  the  time  to  come.    This  being  ^  dob 
once  satisfactorily  done,  why  should  not  all  parties  then  resolve  to  drop  all  past  contendings,  which,  ject  tSen  ahonld 
by  violently  disturbing  the  general  peace  and  petrifying  every  feeling  of  kindliness  and  goodwill,  serve  bo  to  derue 
only  to  keep  European  and  native  society  in  a  most  unwholesome  state  of  acetous  fermentation?   And  {^,J^/or 
why  should  they  not  all  next  proceed,  in  th«?  true  spirit  of  a  generous  and  magnanimous  policy,  to  give 
their  whole  heart  and  mind  to  the  patriotic  task  of  devising  suitable  and  adequate  remedies  for  so 
strangely  complex  and  anomalous  a  state  of  tilings  ? 

V. — Whet  these  should  be,  may  well  puzzle  the  genius  of  highest  statesmanship.    And  were  we  to  Ko  perfect 

wait  till  some  one  arose  to  propound  a  comprehensive  sche  ue,  embracing  all  details  and  providing  for  acbeme  all  at 

all  wants,  we  might  have  to  wait  for  ever.  But  because  such  a  scheme  is  hopeless  of  attainment  now,  onc'  P°^»,b,e« 
that  is  no  reason  why,  with  a  s  ted  fast  aim  at  an  ultimate  high  standard  of  right  in  all  departments,  a  t^mwH- 

serics  of  tentative  efforts  should  not  be  commenced  at  once— each  right  and  safe  in  itself,  and  tending,  cable, 
by  its  success,  to  pave  the  way  for  further  and  decided  progress  towards  the  desired  goal. 

Here,  however,  it  is  proper  to  premise  that  there  arc  plainly  some  things  which  ought  not  to  be  done  caution  a«aitut 

at  all.    The  civil  history  of  England  for  the  last  four  or  five  centuries,  with  its  statutes  of  labourers  and  die  adoption  of 

sumptuary  laws,  its  charters  of  monopoly  in  commerce  and  exclusive  privileges  in  corporate  trades,  ^^j^^*0 

with  all  its  other  officious  intermeddling  attempts  to  direct  and  regulate  the  channels  and  profits  of  meunre*. 
capital  and  the  wages  of  labour,  must  sufficiently  guard  the  Government  against  the  precipitate  adoption 
of  any  of  those  more  specific,  extreme,  or  summary  measures  for  which  interested  parties,  on  either 
side,  might  naturally  be  disposed  to  press. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done  ?  Some  thin** 

First.  The  basis  of  all  true  government  is  the  right,  the  equitable,  the  just.    And  the  proper  function  which  the  Go- 

of  such  government  is,  the  maintenance  of  right,  and  the  repression  of  wrong.  theTalnuhJer 

As  a  branch  of  natural  equity,  between  man  and  man,  all  civilised  governments  from  the  days  of  nf  right,  might 

Solomon  downwards,  have  felt  it  their  duty  to  look  sharply  after  standard  weights  and  measures.   Our  do  at  once. 

Government,  therefore,  might  put  an  end  to  much  injustice  and  strife,  by  authoritatively  defining  and  Sue  of  indigo 

settling  the  size  of  the  indigo  bigah,  and  the  measure  or  weight  of  the  indigo  bundle.  Ke«.«™ 

72—1.  S  G  indigo  bundle. 
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Appendix, 
Part  III. 

Define  legal 
and  enfoicible 


tiou,  Perwan- 
nah  or  other 
authorised 
form,  explain 
clearly  the  rela- 
tion of  Govern- 
ment towards 
indigo  and  all 
produce ,  capi- 
talist* and 
labourers,  so 
as  in  future  to 
obviate  aU 


Again,  as  endless  doubts  have  arisen  on  the  subject  of  indigo  contract*,  the  Govenment  rajrht 
authoritatively  define  and  settle  the  nature  of"  a  legal  and  enforciblc  contract,  providing  at  the  at 
time,  not  by  special  enactment,  but  by  long  desiderated  improvements  in  the  general  administratis 
justice,  for  the  prompt  fulfilment  of  that  and  every  other  righteom  contract. 

Once  more,  to  clear  away  the  absurd  fantasies  and  illusions  winch  are  ever  apt  to  prevail 
the  people  of  Bengal,  Government  might  in  some  authorised  way  notify  plainly  to  all  what  itt  proper 
functions  really  arc  ;  that,  its  business  is  to  uphold  the  natural  and  acquired  rights  ami  liberties  of  all 
classes  of  men,  neither  allowing  these  to  be  violently  interfere*!  with,  nor  by  being  abused  to  inter- 
fere with  those  of  others  ;  that,  while  it  has  no  direct  interest  in  indigo  any  more  than  in  rice  or  sagar. 
plantains  or  cocoas,  neither  has  it  any  antipathy  to  the  growth  of  it  any  more  than  to  the  growth  of 
these  or  other  products ;  that  the  rent  of  the  bigah  for  indigo  culture,  the  price  of  the  handle,  the 
lure  of  carts  and  ploughs,  the  wages  of  labour  must  all  be  left  to  be  regulated  and  determined  by  rite 
unalterable  economic  law  of  supply  and  demand,  which  cannot  he  traversed  with  impunity  any  more 
than  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature  ;  that  capital  aud  industry  are  alike  free ;  that  to  compel  the  labourer 
to  labour  for  less  wages  in  one  department  than  he  could  earn  in  another,  or  to  compel  tho  capitalist 
to  employ  his  capital  in  any  department  with  less  profit  or  advantage  than  he  might  derive  from 
employing  it  in  another,  wonld  he  a  contravention  of  the  best  established  economic  laws;  that  he  wW 
has  capital,  therefore,  whether  large  or  small,  in  money  or  in  lands,  in  carta  or  in  ploughs,  in  bullocks 
or  in  goats,  mav  employ  or  dispose  of  it  freely,  according  to  his  own  apprehensions  of  what  in  mo** 
subservient  to  liis  own  interests  ;  and  that  he  who  has  no  capital  but  the  labour  of  his  hand*  may  also 
ae  freely  dispose  of  it  to  the  highest  bidder,  or  the  payer  of  the  highest  wages;  but  that  a  hargaii 


agreement,  or  contract  being  once  freely  ami  without  compulsion  entered  into,  whether  by  capitalist 
or  labourer,  it  is  the  duty  of  Government  to  see  to  it  under  the  sanction  of  pains  an  " 

fairly  and  honestly  fulfilled. 
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police 


pains  and  penalties,  that 

ich  banrain,  agreement,  or  contract  be  fairly  and  honestly  fulfilled. 
2d.  Let  zemindars  and  other  native  gentry  of  Bengal,  who  mav  exhibit  the  fitting  qualification*, 
be  gradually  invested  as  assessors  in  certain  eases  to  the  zillah  judges  aud  magistrates,  or  as  honorary 
justices  of  the  peace,  with  a  due  share  in  the  administration  of  justice.  That  in  former  times  the 
zemindars  by  law  or  ancient  prescription,  did  exercise  some  functions  of  this  description,  sienw 
undoubted.  When  wholly  debarred  from  the  exercise  of  them  by  the  British  Government,  they  mast 
have  felt  lowered  in  sclf-resiicct,  and  humiliated  in  the  eyes  of  their  dependents.  Deprived  of  sock 
legitimate  and  honourable  object*  of  ambition,  they  were  often  tempted  to  remove  to  cities,  and  leave 
the  management  of  their  cstntea  to  harpy-bke  middle  men,  or  to  resort  to  illegitimate  modes  of  exer- 
cising iiower,  or  to  drag  out  an  indolent  worthless  existence  in  vicious  and  ruinous  excesses.  A  some- 
what similar  result  was  exemplified  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  feudal  chiefs  in  Europe  after  the 
sudden  addition  <»f  their  long-enjoyed  feudal  rights  and  privileges.  Of  the  cx])cdieney  of  adopting 
some  such  measure  as  that  now  suggested,  I  have  long  cherished  a  strong  persuasion.  In  my  evidence 
on  the  judicial  system  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  upwards  of  seven  years  ago,  I  was 
led  very  explicitly  to  recommend  it.*  And  I  was  rejoiced  to  find  the  same  course  admirably  urged 
by  Messrs.  Forlong  &  Forlies,  in  their  weighty  evidence  l>efore  the  Indigo  Commission.  From  long 
desuetude,  it  might  not  be  practicable  to  find  many  all  at  once  qualified.  I  have  known  native 
gentlemen,  such  as  the  late  Bnja  Bammohun  Hoy  and  the  late  Babu  Kaliuath  Koy  Chaudari  of  Taki, 
who  would  have  adorned  such  an  honorary  office,  anil  have  proved  an  honour  to  themselves,  a  blessing 
to  their  countrymen,  and  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  Government.  And  even  now,  despite  the  long 
period  of  abeyance,  some  able,  willing,  and  qualified  men  might  be  found.  At  all  event*,  wore  the 
policy  once  adopted,  the  certain  prospect  of  such  honorary  distinction  could  not  fail  to  act  as  a  power- 
ful stimulant  in  rousing  many  from  fatal  apathy  and  inaction,  and  inciting  them  to  secure  all  the 
needful  qualifications. 

The  practical  advantages  of  such  a  ]H>liey  would  soon  be  experienced.  Justice,  in  countless  |>erty 
cases,  w  ould  be  rendered  prompt,  cheap,  and  accessible  to  multitudes,  leaving  the  hands  of  the  regular 
magistracy  nnd  judiciary  unembarrassed  for  higher  and  more  arduous  work.  Planters  and  other 
European  residents  in  the  interior,  whenever  practicable,  might  be  associated  with  native  gentlemen, 
thereby  softening  race  asperities,  and  inspiring  confidence  in  the  rectitude  of  decisions.  A  peculiar 
amalgamation  of  this  sort  was  successfully  eflccted  50  years  ago  by  the  late  General  Munro,  in  Tra- 
vancore,  the  most  thoroughly  Brahman-ridden  native  state  in  India. 

How,  or  in  what  way,  to  what  extent,  in  what  eases,  on  what  conditions,  with  what  personal  and 
other  qualifications,  with  what  limitations  as  to  jurisdiction  or  power,  such  magisterial  or  judicial 
rights  might  be  bestowed  on  zemindars  aud  others,  could  only  be  determined  by  friendly  inquiry, 
time,  and  experience.  An  amicable  conference  of  Government  officers,  non-official  European  mofussil 
resideuts,  zemindars,  and  other  native  gentry  of  temperate  views  and  superior  intelligence,  might 
soon  succeed  in  concocting  a  scheme  by  which  the  new  system  could  at  least  be  inaugurated.  Once 
begun,  experience  would  suggest  any  needful  modifications,  aud  gradually  pave  the  way  for  inde- 
finite expansion. 

3d.  A  thorough  reform  of  the  demoralizing  system  of  our  native  police  and  Mofussil  Courts 
is  still  imperatively  demanded.  Without  such  reform,  independent  capitalists  as  well  as  the 
masses  of  the  people  will,  as  heretofore,  be  practically  without  law  and  justice  ;  life  and  property 
and  personal  honour  will  be  insecure.  "With  such  insecurity,  capital  cannot  materially  increase,  the 
resources  of  the  country  cannot  be  adequately  developed,  the  condition  of  the  common  ryots  and 
labourers  cannot  be  properly  improved  ;  amid  fields  of  superabounding  and  inexhaustible  fertility 
there  will  bo  ignorance  and  poverty  with  their  teeming  brood  of  fears,  jealousies,  anxieties,  strifes, 
deceit,  violence  aud  wrong.  This  is  no  idle  declamation  ;  it  is  no  exaggerated  picture.  It  is  simply 
a  feeble  attempt  to  embody  in  words  the  result  of  innumerable  impressions  derived  from  a  vast  variety 
of  sources  through  the  long  period  of  30  years. 

But, 


•  See  Blue  Book,  pp.  469,  470. 
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But,  in  thua  strongly  condemning  the  existing  system  of  police  and  judicial  administration,  and  in  Appendix, 
loudly  calling  for  thorough  reform,  I  am  not  imputing  blame  to  those  who  originated  it.    Far  from      ^n(l  1  li- 
fe.   I  am  firmly  persuaded  that  their  motives  were  upright  and  their  intentions  benevolent.    Nor  am  ~ — 
I  ignorant  that  ot  late  years  various  improvements  of  greater  or  less  importance  have  been  intro-  j^' improve- "* 
duced,  for  which  every  true  lover  of  India  must  feel  grateful.    Neither  am  I  unaware  of  the  stupen-  menu  already 
do  us  difficulties  that  lie  in  the  way  ;  difficulties  of  every  imaginable  kind  and  degree,  difficulties  effected,  and 
more  than  enough  to  appal  any  ordinary  statesman.    Still,  no  amount  of  difficulties,  no  untowarduess  eu'tlea'ta  lbs 
of  circumstances,  no  imperfection  of  executive  instrumentalities  ought  for  a  moment  to  quench  the  way. 
desire  for  extensive  reforms,  or  paralyse  the  arm  that  would  steadily  and  pcrseveringly  grapple  with 
the  formidable  obstacles  that  so  stoutly  resist  all  progress. 

On  a  subject  so  vast  and  complicated,  I  have  purposely  refrained  from  entering  into  details. 
Regarding  it,  a  large  mass  of  useful  information  and  pregnant  suggestion  will  be  found  in  the  volume 
of  the  Lords'  Committee,  already  referred  to.  And  a  free  coufereucc  of  non-official  men  practically 
conversant  with  the  subject — zemiuders  and  other  intelligent  native  gentlemen,  European*,  alike 
lay  and  clerical — could  scarcely  fail  to  elicit  much  valuable  matter,  which  might  have  wholly  escaped 
Government  officers,  bred  up  under  the  existing  system,  and  moulded  in  their  judgments  by  its 
steretrtyped  routine. 

There  is,  however,  one  measure  which  seems  capable  of  immediate  adoption,  and  which,  if  adopted,  s™  """Jt'S 
would  confer  incalculable  benefits;  and  that  is,  the  establishment  of  Small  Cause  Courts,  within  rtoncVadopteif, 
reasonable  distances,  over  the  whole  land.    And  wherever  there  is  a  Small  Cause  Court  there  iucba« 
ought  to  be  a  branch  of  the  savings  bank  alongside  of  it,  to  help  to  create  and  foster  salutary  habits  *mM  C*U§B 
of  economy  and  forethought.    And  whv  might  not  some  stringent  law  be  at  once  passed  to  enable    ""I  ''„.\1T^r, 

•    ,  «  .  i*  •  »  ,  /»i  ,     »  mart  mid  severe 

judges  and  magistrates  to  deal,  in  a  way  of  summary  severity,  with  some  or  the  more  glaring  curses  punuhment  for 
of  the  Mofussil '{ — Perjury,  the  systematic  manufacture  of  false  testimony,  the  forging  of  documents,  Porju 
and  the  vamping  up  of  fictitious  suits,  merely  to  parry  and  neutralize  those  that  arc  really  genuine? 
The  leniency  and  comparative  impunity  with  which  these  villanotis  practices  have  hitherto  been 
treated,  have  tended  greatlv  to  multiply  them,  and  to  diffuse  their  venomous  influence  like  the  active 
virus  of  a  raging  epidemic  through  the  veins  of  all  society — thereby  defeating  the  ends  of  justice, 
demoralising  the  people,  and  bringing  the  Government  ami  its  officers  into  odium  and  contempt. 

Fourth. — The  consideration  of  the  enormous  difficulties  in  the  way  to  all  improvement,  naturally  The  < 
brings  me  to  the  last  and  most  imjjortant  subject  of  all — the  subject  to  which  the  foregoing  remarks  ot  tUe  peop'6- 
are  only  preparatory,  and  on  account  of  which  mainly  1  have  ventured  to  address  you— the  general 
education  of  the  jieople. 

I  gratefully  acknowledge  that,  in  some  places  in  the  interior,  during  the  last  thirty  years, 
individual  native  zemindars,  individual  planters,  and  other  independent  European  residents,  have  J°_ mbfl  ha» 
done  a  little  towards  the  instruction  of  native  youth,  and  that  the  agents  of  different  missionary  u  one* 
societies  have  also  done  a  little  more.  I  likewise  gratefully  acknowledge  that,  during  the  last  40 
years,  education  has,  more  or  less,  occupied  the  attention  of  Government  and  its  servants.  Still,  as 
a  whole,  no  one  can  pretend  to  say  that  it  has  ever  bulked  in  the  mind  of  Government,  or  in  any  of 
its  practical  measures,  in  any  degree  commensurate  with  its  paramount  importance.  It  mav,  how- 
ever, serve  so  far  to  mitigate  our  surprise  and  regret  when  we  reflect  on  the  tartly  steps  with  which 
the  education  of  the  people  has  advanced  under  the  older  Governments  of  Europe. 

lint  be  this  as  it  may,  the  fact  itself  is  as  lamentable  as  it  is  undoubted  that,  except  in  a  few  A«  ■  whole, 
isolated  eases,  the  work  of  popular  education  in  Bengal,  in  any  right  and  proper  sense  of  the  expres-  popular  educa- 
tion, has  yet  to  be  begun.  bXwV*  *° 

That  this  is  no  mere  surmise  or  vague  imagination,  I  hope  will  abundantly  appear,  from  the  In      r of 
printed  statement  which  I  herewith  forward,  and  to  which  I  respectfully  but  earnestly  crave  the  this,  attention 
oest  attention  of  yourself  and  the  other  Commissioners.    I  do  so  the  more  reatlilv  inasmuch  as  it 


was  not  prepared  for  the  present  occasion.    It  is  a  statement  based  on  Mr.  Adams's  invaluable  ^a^e'l^ntt,1„t 
statistical  Reports,  but  including  also  other  items  of  authentic  information  in  my  own  possession,  thedoaeof 
It  was  prepared  for  the  "  Calcutta  ltevicw,"  in  1844,  and  reduced  to  its  urcscut  more  condensed  tlli» ,e,t"- 
form  upwards  of  two  years  ago  for  transmission  to  an  educational  society  in  England. 

There  will   be   found  the  data  on  which  are  founded  conclusions  of  a  somewhat  startling 
character. 

1st.  It  is  shown*  that,  taking  Bengal  aud  Behar  as  a  whole,  the  aggregate  average  of  the  school-  Small  propor- 
going  juvenile  population  who  receive  any  kind  or  degree  of  instruction  is  no  more  than  7j  per  cent.,  tio*  whore- 
leaving  92J  out  of  every  KM)  of  the  teachable  age  wholly  destitute  of  all  kinds  and  degrees  of 


instruction  whatsoever. 

2nd.  The  indigenous  system  of  elementary  education  is  described  with  reference  to  its  subject- 
matter,  its  discipline,  and  its  instructive  staff.* 

Let  the  details  under  this  head  be  candidly  weighed,  and  see  whether  they  do  not  warrant  the 
conclusion,  that  the  education  pourtrayed  is  not  merely,  in  a  negative  way,  unproductive  of  anv  real 
good,  but,  iu  a  positive  way,  prolific  of  much  real  evil  ? — "  Under  the  endless  recurrence  of  a  dull, 
monotonous,  mechanical  routine,  the  intellectual  soil,  light  by  nature  and  wholly  unmanurcd  by  art, 
soon  becomes  impoverished  altogether.  Under  the  combined  influences  of  an  utterly  vicious  system 
of  discipline,  the  forced  initiation  into  deceptive  and  dishonest  practices,  the  habitual  inculcation  of 
loose,  grovelling,  carnalising  maxima  for  the  regulation  of  future  conduct,  the  unceasing  repetition  of 
abominably  filthy  or  grossly  idolatrous  legends,  the  moral  and  religious  soil  is  transformed  into  a 
fertile  nursery  of  all  manner  of  rank,  unprofitable  and  noxious  weeds."' 

3rd.  The  indigenous  learned  education  for  Musalmans  and  Hindus  is  described*  in  its  Persian-  Learned 
Arabic  and  Sanskrit  forme.    It  is  shown  how  the  Persian- Arabic  studies  tend  to  generate  pride, 
haughtiness,  sensuality,  hatred,  revenge,  intolerance,  and  other  malignant  anti-social  passions. 

And 

*  See  Statement. 
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And  do  not  the  delineations  of  the  .Sanskrit  system  amply  warrant  the  conclusion  deduced,  which 
is  as  follows  ? — "  When,  to  the  useless,  the  frivolous,  and  the  puerile  acquisitions  of  Sanskrit  learn- 
ing, which,  instead  of  truly  bracing  and  invigorating  the  mental  faculties,  tend  rather  to  dilute  and 
rarefy  them  into  a  vain  and  subtilizing  spirit  of  error,  we  add  the  towering  pride  thereby 
engendered,  the  callousness  of  feeling,  the  total  insensibility  to  the  wants  and  miseries  of  man, 
together  with  the  defence  which  it  involves  ami  entails  of  all  that  is  blasphemous  in  erudite 
Pantheism,  and  all  that  is  revolting  in  the  popular  idolatry,  we  surely  have  a  picture  in  which  the 
semblance  of  each  better  light  is  wholly  shrouded  and'  eclipsed  by  the  reality  of  the  darksome 
sbadows." 

4th.  Once  more,  of  the  nine-tenths,  or  921  •<)0-  who  receive  no  school  instruction  of  any  kind, 
it  is  shown*  how,  from  earliest  infancy,  they  are  encompassed  with  a  social  atmosphere — constituting 
an  education  of  external  circumstances — which  cannot  out  operate  with  deadly  effect  on  their  mental 
and  moral  being.  As  to  the  former,  after  exhibiting  the  leading  features  of  the  case,  it  is  asked. — 
"  What  iinift  be  the  direct  and  legitimate  influence  of  such  a  system  on  the  intellect  of  its  enthusi- 
astic votaries,  young  ami  old  ?  What  can  it  be,  except,  a  resistless  influence  in  depraving  the  reason 
ami  judgment,  in  crippling  und  degrading  the  cognitive  powers,  in  paralysing  the  energies  of  original 
thought,  in  fettering  or  even  crushing  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  in  contracting,  if  not  wholly  annihilating, 
the  capacity  of  accurate  discriminative  discernment: — in  a  word,  in  superinducing  and  perpetuating 
a  state  of  hopeless  childhood  and  mental  imbecility?" 

And  again,  with  reference  to  the  still  more  disastrous  influence  exerted  on  the  moral  nature  of 
the  native  community,  it  is  remarked, — "  Think  of  all  this,  with  seriousness  and  sobriety,  and  then 
say,  whether  the  unavoidable  tendency  of  the  whole  be  not,  to  blunt  the  sense  of  decency — to  ex- 
tinguish all  feeling  of  delicacy,  to  replenish  the  imagination  with  thoughts  of  impurity,  to  pollute 
the  best  of  the  affection*,  to  scar  and  deaden  the  conscience  and  so  render  it  insensible  to  the 
distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  truth  and  falsehood,  to  stunt  the  growth  of  even-  nobler  and 
more  generous  aspiration,  to  excite  into  inordinate  development  every  grosser  and  more  prurient 
inclination  of  the  naturally  corrupt  heart ; — in  a  word,  to  habituate  to  scenes,  sentimcuts.  and 
practices  which  cannot  fail  to  issue  in  a  depravation  of  all  morals  and  a  deterioration  of  all  manly 
character.  And  yet,  is  not  this,  with  exception*  so  few,  and  modifications  so  partial  and  unim- 
portant, as  not  materially  to  afl'ect  the  general  estimate;  is  not  this  indisputably,  in  its  broad  and 
characteristic  lineaments,  a  painful  but  faithful  jx»rtraiturc  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  great  niaseea 
of  the  native  population?" 

Men,  whether  belonging  to  the  official  or  non-official  classes,  who  look  only  at  the  outward 
surface  of  things,  and  are  engrossed  with  the  routine  of  mere  secular  business,  may  regard  the  whole 
of  these  conclusions  as  too  gloomy  or  exaggerated.  I  cannot  help  it.  Having  endeavoured,  for 
years,  to  gauge  the  dimensions  of  the  dark  cavern,  I  believe,  and  therefore  have  I  written. 

Others,  again,  with  superficial  or  contracted  views  of  the  relations  of  things,  may  be  disposed  to 
ask,  Hut,  granting  the  accuracy  of  your  statement,  what  has  it  to  do  with  the  indigo  question  now 
in  debate  ?"  Much,  every  way,  is  my  unhesitating  reply.  Yea,  more;  it  is  my  firm  persuasion  that 
the  indigo  question  has  not  only  much  to  do  with  it,  but  almost  everything  to  do  with  it 

It  is  a  fatal  mistake  to  treat  that  question  as  an  isolated  and  solitary  one.  It  is,  in  its  essential 
characteristics  and  perplexities,  only  one  out  of  many,  with  which  it  is  inextricably  tangled  and 
interwoven.  It  is  only  a  part  of  a  great  whole.  It  is  only  a  gigantic  growth  springing  up  among 
other  gigantic  growths  in  a  continent  of  rottenness.  What  is  the  consequence  ?  That  you  cannot 
effectually  adjust  or  rectify  it,  by  attempting  to  deal  with  it  separately  by  itself!  You  might  as 
well  attempt  effectually  to  cure  some  ulcerous  matter  on  the  surface  of  the  human  body,  which  is 
known  to  proceed  from  no  local  bruise  or  topical  cause  whatever,  but  from  anemia,  or  poverty,  or 
corruption  of  the  blood,  by  mere  external  local  applications.  By  such  applications  you  may  do  the 
work  of  an  empiric ;  you  may  partially  mitigate  the  pain,  or  partially  abate  the  growth :  but,  by 
such  means,  you  cannot  wholly  remove  either.  No  ;  nothing  can,  nothing  will  effectually  accomplish 
that  but  an  inward  recuperative  process,  by  which  the  quality  of  the  blood  itself  is  improved  and 
enriched.  And  when  a  current  of  pure  rich  blood  is  made  to  course  through  the  veins,  it  will  impart 
a  tone  and  vigour  to  the  whole  bodily  system  that  shall  gradually  cause  the  noxious  excrescence  to 
disappear. 

Let  us  glance  at  one  or  two  aspects  of  the  case  more  immediately  before  us. 

Indigo  planters  complain  of  the  lying,  deceit  and  dishonesty  of  the  ryots,  the  rascalities  of  the 
police,  the  frightful  corruption  of  the  agents  of  the  Mofussil  Courts,  and  the  consequent  practical 
denial  of  all  justice,  which  tempts  or  constrains  them,  for  the  saving  of  their  property,  deliberately 
to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands.  Accordingly,  the  loud  and  incessant  cry  is  for  a  reformed 
police  aud  a  reformed  administration  of  justice. 

But  does  it  not  strike  them,  ought  it  not  to  strike  them,  aud  all  other  men  besides,  that  if  the 
representation  above  given  of  the  general  condition  of  the  people  be  even  approximately  correct, 
anything  like  the  effective  reforms  called  for,  must  be  utterly  impracticable  ? — that,  so  long  as  the 
present  continues  to  be  the  normal  state  of  things ;  so  long  as  the  general  intelligence  remains  so  low, 
and  the  general  tone  of  morality  so  degraded ;  so  long  as  the  overwhelming  majority  lie  down  imbruted 
bv  ignorance,  superstition,  and  vitiated  habits  of  feeling  and  action;  improvements,  at  all  commensurate 
with  the  requirement*  of  the  case,  must  be  far  beyond  the  range  and  category  of  the  possible  ? 

Let  us  suppose  the  desiderated  reforms  to  be  gone  about  in  earnest  and  in  good  faith;  let  u* 
suppose  some  wise  aud  well  digested  schemes  to  be  agreed  upon ;  where,  where  are  the  qualified 
agents  to  carry  them  out  ? 

We  want  zemindars  and  other  independent  native  gentlemen,  not  only  to  enjoy  the  rights,  but  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  property,  in  connexion  with  the  cause  of  justice,  without  the  certain  risk  of 
power  being  abused,  and  justice  perverted  to  their  own  advantage.    And  if  comparatively  few  be 

thoroughly 


See  Statement. 
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thoroughly  qualified  now,  how  arc  they  ever  to  be  so  qualified,  except  by  means  of  a  sound  and  Appendix, 
liberal  education?  Pari  III. 

We  want,  not  score*  or  hundreds,  but  literally  thousands  of  intelligent  and  well  principled  native   

agent*  of  various  grades,  effectually  to  carry  out  the  cuds  and  objects  of  justice  through  the  endless  J^r*"7ecu 
ramifications  of  the  police  and  judiciary  systems.    But,  where  are  these  to  be  found  now  ?    Where  the  agents, 
is  a  tithe  of  the  required  number  to  be  found?  Or,  how  can  they  ever  be  found,  without  an  improved 
and  elevating  education  ? 

We  want  a  people  who,  instead  of,  as  now,  looking  askance  at,  shall  he  capable  of  appreciating,  the  Necessary  to 
ends  and  objects  of  the  much  needed  improvements,  a  people,  prepared  to  sympathise  with  the  ^".^g  ^ 
supporters  and  advocates  of  all  salutary  innovations,  instead  of  being  filled  with  doubts  and  dark  operation  of  the 
suspicious ;  a  people,  who,  instead  of,  as  too  often  in  times  past,  heedlessly  or  indolently  conniving  people  them- 
at  wrong,  and  actively  or  passively  thwarting  the  executors  of  law,  shall,  from  improved  intelligence  *tl,e8* 
and  rectified  moral  instincts,  be  ever  ready  to  frown  upon  the  former,  and  heartily  assist,  the  latter. 
But,  where  is  such  a  people  to  be  found  now  ?    Let  the  picture,  already  given  of  the  existing  state 
of  things  amongst  us,  furnish  the  reply.     Aud  yet,  without  a  people  qualified  intelligently  to 
appreciate  aud  approvingly  to  respond  to  plans  of  seasonable  and  wise  reform,  what  can  these  achieve 
for  us  ?    What  docs  the  history  of  the  world,  in  all  countries  and  in  all  ages  testify  ?    Is  it  not,  that 
political  institutions  however  sound,  laws  however  equitable,  and  civil  administrations,  however 
righteous,  all,  all  go  for  nothing  without  penetrating  intelligence  aud  sustaining  virtue  on  the  part  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people  ?    And  whence  do  these  essential  qualities  spring?    Never,  assuredly, 
from  the  statutes,  decrees,  or  enactment*  of  secular  earthly  governments.    No  ;  no  !  depend  upon  it, 
that  the  want  of  wants  for  Bengal  and  India  generally,  the  want,  without  the  supply  of  which  all 
other  wants  can  never  be  adequately  supplied,  is  a  mind-illumining,  heart-purify ing,  conscience- 
quickening  education.    Without  it,  all  mere  legislative  measures,  improved  civil  and  penal  codes,  Without  im- 
extensive  police  and  judicial  reforms,  must  all  prove,  to  a  great  extent,  successless.    Such  measures,  P*»**a  'dues- 
like  a  dam  or  enbankment,  thrown  across  a  mighty  river,  may  jiartially  arrest  and  temiwrarily  ^surcs'of1"8 
restrain  the  rush  of  waters  ;  but  so  long  as  the  springs  and  fountains  of  corruption  are  unuricd  up  reform,  to  a 
and  open,  the  waters  will  rise  with  increasing  pressure,  and,  in  the  end,  cither  sweep  away  the  8reat  CI<rat- 
resisting  mass,  or  work  out  for  themselves  under-ground  passages  and  channels  in  other  directions,  *tt~" 
where  they  are  sure  to  burst  forth  with  undiminished  devastating  force. 


Or,  look  at  the  ryots  and  their  complaints. 

The  ryots,  on  their  part,  loudly  complain  that  they  are  defrauded,  oppressed,  coerced  by  zemindars  CompUioU  of 
and  planters,  and  the  myrmidons  of  abused  law  ;  aud  they  arc  as  loudly  shouting  for  redress.  the  ryott. 

Now,  instead  of  dealiug  out  to  them,  after  the  fashion  of  indiscreet  friends  or  mistaken  patriot*,  Full  redress 
wholesale  doses  of  unctuous  flattery;  instead  of  cradling  them  in  the  fond  delusion  that  they  are  sbowatobe  ^ 
themselves  altogether  in  the  right,  and  their  oppressors  altogether  in  the  wrong ;  would  it  not  be  ![T1,1g°^,ti^(re. 
wiser,  kinder,  and  truer  in  every  way,  to  tell  them  that  while  wc  sincerely  sympathise  with  them  as  main  in  a  state 
groaning  under  oppression,  and  would  do  all  in  our  power  to  relieve  them,  we  cannot  possibly  acquit  of  profound 
them  of  all  blame  ;  that  much  of  the  evil  lies  at  their  own  door,  and  that  there  is  much  in  their  own  lfc*nor*nce' 
condition,  which,  so  long  as  it  is  cherished,  must  render  the  evil  irremediable  ?  that,  for  example,  so  long 
as  they  cau  neither  read  nor  write,  they  must,  in  all  matters  of  pecuniary  contract  and  documentary 
evidence,  be  helpless  victims  at  the  mercy  of  any  greedy,  grasping,  designing  men  who  may  be  more 
knowing  than  themselves;  that,  so  long  as  they  remain  voluntarily  bound  in  the  fetters  of  besotting 
ignorance  and  grovelling  superstition,  they  must  unavoidably  be  mere  tools  and  drudges  in  the  hands  of 
their  superiors  in  ca*te,  in  knowledge,  in  station,  and  in  power;  that,  so  long  as  they  tenaciously  cling  to 
the  hereditary  habits  aud  customs,  generated  by  the  civil  and  spiritual  despotism  established  by  their 
own  reputedly  divine  lawgiver,  Manu,  and  are  thereby  incapacitated  lor  apprehending  or  appre- 
ciating the  privileges  which  they  are  entitled  to  enjoy  as  British  subjects,  tney  do  but  court  and 
foster  the  degraded  condition  of  serfdom  or  practical  slavery.    Aud  what  can  open  their  eyes  to  the 
right  discernment  of  all  this,  ensuring  a  deliverance  from  the  evil  complained  of,  and  an  investiture 
with  the  opposite  good  ?    What,  but  a  sound,  quickening,  illumining,  moralising  education  ? 

As  warm-hearted  friends  of  the  ryots,  let  us  tell  them  that  we  fervently  wish  them  to  enjoy  all  Without  the 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  free  born  British  subjects;  but,  as  wise  and  judicious  friends  of  the  ryots, 
let  us  never  shrink  from  faithfully  telling  them  that  there  are  some  of  these  rights  and  liberties  educatiwJim- 
which  at  present  they  arc  utterly  unfitted  to  exercise  or  enjoy  ;  that,  in  order  to  such  exercise  and  enjoy-  parts,  they 
meat,  they  must  take  pains  to  qualify  themselves,  and  that  wc  are  willing  and  even  anxious  to  help  ^noil^^erly 
them  to  the  uttermost  in  so  doing.    Yea,  let  us  never  scruple  to  tell  them  plainly,  what  all  history  ^"t^a  ltbcr- 
proves,  that  there  are  even  personal  rights  and  liberties  which  an  ignorant  people  arc  ill  prepared  to  ties  of  freemen, 
enjoy  or  exercise  wisely ;  that  such  a  people,  suddenly  becoming  conscious  of  personal  rights,  liber-  Ignorant  people 
ties,  and  power  not  possessed,  or  not  supposed  to  have  been  possessed  before,  have  ever  manifested  a  ■|*»yi 
decided  tendency  to  abuse  their  rights,  misapply  their  power,  and  turn  their  liberty  into  licentious-  atcrta" 
ncss?    And  must  it  not,  with  sadness,  be  admitted  by  the  best  friends  of  the  ryot  that  recently  there 
has  been,  in  certain  quarters,  something  beyond  mere  glimmering  symptoms  of  such  misapplication 
and  abuse? 

It  is  true  that,  in  the  case  of  the  Bengal  ryots,  they  all  along  have  had  rights  which  no  one,  in 
theory  at  least,  ever  denied  them.    But  it  is  equally  true  that,  from  feelings  generated  by  hereditary  Danger  of  s 
ignorance  and  practical  servitude,  they  never  had  distinctly  apprehended  these  rights,  as  in  reality  »»dd«o  die- 
belonging  to  them,  under  the  liberal  provisions  of  the  British  constitution.    And  hence  the  danger  ^J^'"^ 
of  a  sudden  disclosure  and  assertion  of  such  rights,  before  the  popular  mind  has  been  fully  prepared  r?'hu°."4c° 
by  education  for  their  proper  exercise.    Accordingly,  while  I  have  stoutly  maintained  that  "the  famous  without  ednea- 
perwannah  did  not  originate  the  wide  spread  discontent  which  a  spark  from  any  quarter  might  have  K^lc''^c 
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]Mit  into  combustion ;  that  it  was  not  tlio  cause,  but  only  the  occasion  of  the  suddenly  developed 
res.etanct ;  I  am  houud  to  confess  that,  in  view  of  the  lessons  of  past  history,  I  considered  it  as 
defective  in  explanatory  matter  and  precautionary  monition.  It  announced  oulv  a  simple  truth,  that 
the  ryots  were  really  free  and  fairly  entitled  to  exercise  their  rights  as  free  men.  But  it  did  not 
sufficiently  provide  for  the  contingent  result  of  audi  an  announcement  falling  suddenly  and  nakedly 
from  authority  on  minds,  ignorant  ill-balanced  minds,  in  an  irritable,  inflammable,  and  highly  resentful 
state. 

Indeed,  all  things  considered,  we  have  good  reason  to  be  thankftd  that  the  explosion  was  not  of  a 
more  violent  and  destructive  character.  For,  when  a  multitude  of  profoundly  iguorant  and  highly 
irritated  people,  labouring  under  a  glowing  sense  of  heavy  wrongs  to  be  ralres*ed  or  avenged,  one« 
break  out  into  popular  tumult,  they  are  ever  apt  to  be  intoxicated  by  the  discovery  of  their  power; 
partial  excess  is  apt  to  innate  them  into  extravagant  conceits,  projects,  and  expectations;  the  original 
simple  object  of  deliverance  from  immediate  oppression  is  apt  to  be  soon  lost  sight  of  in  new  scheuves 
and  designs  which  exceed  each  other  in  wildness  and  folly ;  and  their  onward  pathway  and  progress 
is  apt  to  be  marked  by  the  ravage*  of  exasperated  passions.  Tliat,  in  certain  districts  at  least,  we 
have  been  saved  from  so  disastrous  a  course  is,  1  do  most  solemnly  believe,  to  t>e  attributed  mainly 
to  the  well-timed  counsel  of  some  much  abused  missionaries!  These,  from  their  syinjiathy  with  the 
ryots,  as  sufferers  under  oppression,  huppened  to  enjoy  their  confidence,  aud  were  the  only  Europeans 
in  Bengal  who  did  fully  enjoy  it.  These,  therefore,  as  Christian  men,  as  loval  subjects  of  the  British 
Government,  and  as  friends  of  the  ryots,  earuesdy  importuned  and  counselled  them  to  keep  quiet,  to 
submit  to  authority,  obey  the  law,  be  careful  to  commit  no  violence,  and  honestlv  fulfil  every  lawfully 
contracted  obligation,  in  the  assurance  that  the  British  nation  were  wise  ancf  benevolent,  and  that 
the  British  Government  would,  in  due  time,  do  ample  justice  to  all  parties. 

Again,  all  friends  of  India  want  a  people  who  can  take  sound  and  accurate  views  of  their  own 
temporal  and  material  affairs.  But  a  sottishly  ignorant  aud  superstitious  people  can  never  fxissibly 
do  this.  Such  a  |>eople  is  at  the  mercy  of  every  whim,  every  caprice,  every  accident,  ever  ant  to  be 
moved  by  senseless  predilections  and  reasonless  autipathies.  Influenced  by  the  former,  they  will 
cling  with  stubborn  tenacity  to  old  social  and  unthrifty  habits,  to  antiquated  modes  and  implement* 
of  labour,  whether  in  tillage  or  the  manufacturing  arts,  though  demonstrably  disadvantageous  to 
themselves.  Influenced  by  the  latter,  they  will  resist,  with  stiff  ami  unyielding  obstinacy,  the  intro- 
duction of  the  most  obvious  improvements,  though  demonstrably  promotive  of  their  own  best  interests. 
With  them,  emphatically,  "  immemorial  usage,"  in  the  words  of  Manu.  is  "  transcendent  law."  The 
"  tradition  of  the  fathers*'  is  practically  more  potent  than  the  immutable  laws  of  nature  or  the 
evidence  of  their  own  senses.  Narrow  in  their  conceptions,  and  unaccustomed  to  think  of  anything 
beyond  the  mere  temporalities  of  their  every  day  life,  they  are  not  only  unable  to  take  sound  aud 
broad  views  of  even  the  most  salutary  legislative  measures,"  but  utterly  unable  to  comprehend  aright 
the  reciprocal  obligations  and  privileges  of  regulated  freedom,  the  true  relations  which  ought  to 
subsist  between  master  and  servant,  landlord  ami  tenant,  capital  and  labour,  profits  and  wages, 
demand  and  supply.  Unenlightened  on  subjects  like  these,  so  vital  in  their  bearings  on  the  true 
welfare  of  society,  they  are  apt  to  misconceive  the  best  laid  plans  of  philanthropy,  as  well  as  the  ends 
and  objects  of  the  best  devised  (iovernment  ordinances,  to  listen  with  an  all-devouring  credulity  to 
the  most  whimsical  surmises  and  the  most  prejHistennis  rumours ;  yea,  to  swallow,  wholesale,  not  only 
improbabilities  but  contrarieties,  aye,  ana  downright  tnoral  and  physical  impossibilities  too!  No 
wonder,  though  such  a  people,  once  awakened  to  a  sudden  consciousness  of  freedom  and  of  power, 
should,  in  their  darkling  ignorance,  be  ever  ready  to  enter  into  cabals,  conspiracies,  and  combinations 
for  dictating  unreasonable  terms  to  all  with  whom  they  may  have  any  dealings,  to  attempt  by  threats 
to  intimidate,  and  by  alluring  but  fallacious  prosj>eets  and  promises,  to  seduce  even  the  peaceful  and 
contented  *  to  join  their  ranks,  yea,  and  to  proclaim  open  war  against  capital  itself,  an  if  it  were  their 
enemy,  instead  of  their  best  friend,  without  which  there  can  be  no  development  of  latent 
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no  extensive  employment  of  labour,  no  adequate  wages,  no  augmentation  of 
advancement  in  intellectual,  moral,  and  social  wellheing. 

Once  more,  then,  purposely  shutting  out  of  view  for  the  present  all  loftier  spiritual  considerations, 
1  ask  what  can  opeu  the  eyes  of  a  blinded  aud  ignorant  people,  like  the  sunken  masses  of  Bengal,  to 
a  due  apprehension  of  their  own  highest  temporal  welfare,  and  a  proper  nse  of  their  rights  ami 
liberties  as  free  men,  but  a  wisely  adapted  and  enlightening  education  ? 

All  this  has  sometimes  been  met  by  the  allegation  that  self-interest  alone  is  enough  to  regulate 
people's  actions  in  worldly  matters,  and  to  alleviate  or  arrest  the  dreadful  evils  now  deprecated. 

To  which  1  would  reply,  "  Yes,  if  there  be  an  enlightened  self-interest.  But  if  not,  self-iutereat 
alone  may  be  blind  enough,  and  therefore  utterly  misleading." 

It  is  just  because  there  cannot  possibly  exist  an  enlightened  self-interest  among  such  an  ignorant 
people  as  those  of  Bengal,  that  there  is  risk  and  it  may  be  imminent  danger  in  a  crisis  like  the 
present. 

A  low,  debased  and  ignorant  people  has  ever  been  notoriously  undiscerning  as  to  what  constitutes 
their  own  truest  and  best  interest.  An  earnest,  persevering  strenuous  desire  to  better  their  owe 
condition,  which  is  the  prolific  jwirent  of  so  many  social  virtues  is  not  to  be  found  among  them. 
Gross  passions  aud  appetites  they  will  gratify  at  any  cost ;  but  having  no  relish  for  refined  pleasures; 
and  enjoyments,  no  taste  for  the  superior  comforts  and  elegancies  of  life,  in  costume  or  diet,  or  domestic 
arrangements,  they  are  not  prepared  to  abandon  their  old  beaten  path  of  sluggish  routine,  aud  exert 


•  From  a  letter  in  the  "  Englishman"  of  August  10th,  and  other  crediblo  sources  of  information,  it  is  to  be 
faared  that  machinations  of  this  sort  have  already  been  tried  in  divers  plnces  with  too  i 
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themselves  in  new  and  improved  way?  of  steady  industry  in  order  to  acquire  them.    They  are  ever  Appendix^ 
moving  on  in  a  region  of  darkness,  shadow*  and  pitfalls,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  right  way —      Part  III. 
ready  to  resent  the  offers  of  safe  guidance,  and  follow  every  dazzling  but  deceitful  ignis  fatuus,  into  — — 
marshes  and  bogs  that  may  prove  fatal  to  them. 

Even  in  England,  some  centuries  ago,  when  villenage,  serfdom,  or  compulsory  servitude  became  illustration 
finally  extinct,  without  the  previously  conferred  intelligence  that 'result*  from  education  to  guide  and  from  the  Hi*- 
rcgulate  the  ncwiy-acquircu  freedom,  some  of  the  first  effects  were  deplorable  enough.    That  num-  £j^of  En'" 
bers  of  them  abused  their  freedom  is  undoubted  ;  though  able,  they  refused  to  work  ;  though  good 
wages  were  offered,  they  declined  to  receive  them  ;  they  preferred  to  lead  idle  liven,  preying  on  the 
fruits  of  others'  industry.   They  wandered  about  in  parties  as  "  vagrants,''  "  sturdy  rogues,"  "  valiant 
beggars,"  and  "  staff-strikers  "  or  "  cudgel-players,"  infesting  the  kingdom  with  frequent  thefts  and 
robberies.    Thus,  instead  of  adding  to  the  national  wealth,  they  only  wasted  and  consumed  it.  And, 
by  plundering  the  capitalist  and  rendering  all  property  insecure,  they  not  only  impoverished  all  ranks 
and  classes,  but  thereby  blindly  diminished  or  exhausted  the  means  of  their  own  support.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  severe  legislative  measures  to  save  society  from  utter  dissolution.    Against  these 
evils,  consequent  on  the  transition  from  villenage  to  freedom,  owing  to  the  want  of  that  intelligence 
which  sound  education  confers,  the  English  Government  had  energetically  to  struggle  for  upwards  of 
two  centuries ;  and  with  what  severity  the  statute  book,  with  its  endless  brandings,  whippings, 
imprisonments,  settings  in  the  stocks,  and  public  executions  can  well  testify  ! 

And  if  such  was  the  critical  state  of  things  in  Kngland  during  a  transitionarv  period  of  society,  Application  of 
ought  the  lesson  to  be  lost  ujwm  us  in  India,  where  society,  on  a  vastly  larger  scale,  under  somewhat      j^-  'of° 
resembling  circumstances,  is  beginning  to  emerge  into  the  daylight,  of  a  freedom  which  no  other  Bengal  rjots. 
Asiatic  realm  has  ever  enjoyed ?    Forewarned,  ought  we  not  to  be  forearmed?    Ought  we  not  to 
institute  the  means  which  alone  can  render  the  full  assertion  of  liberty  safe  and  wise  and  good  ?  And 
what  arc  these  ?    Knowledge  at  least,  with  a  capacity  of  reflection  and  forethought,  habits  of  provi- 
dence and  frugality.    And  how  are  these  to  Ik:  obtained  ?    How  but  by  the  extension  of  a  sound 
education,  without  which  as  antecedent  and  concomitant,  the  bestowment  or  enlargement  of  personal 
freedom  and  other  rights  and  privileges  may,  for  a  time,  prove  a  curse  and  not  a  blessing. 

But  intelligence  alone  will  not  suffice.    High  intelligence  may  be  allied  with  the  grossest  corrup-  Intelligence 
tion  or  moral  depravity.    And  if  so,  it  will  only  hasten  on  the  progress  of  decay  and  final  ruin.   No  I  "J""*^0* 
there  must  be  moral  worth  as  well  as  intelligence  ;  the  prudential,  domestic,  social  and  other  virtues,  There  mnrtbe 
as  well  as  the  development  of  the  cognitive  faculties.    "We  want  the  love  of*  truth  substituted  for  the  *  culture  of  the 
love  of  lies;  we  want  a  sense  of  honour  for  abject  meanness,  of  self-respect  for  contented  self-degra-  mur»"  feeUn**« 
dation,  self-reliance  for  slavish  dependence  ;  wc  want  manliness  for  sneaking  servility,  straight- 
forwardness for  double-dealing,  frank  outspokenness  for  Jesuitical  concealment  and  reserve  ;  we  want 
honesty  for  fraudulcncc,  fair-dealing  for  trickery  and  swindling,  transparent  sincerity  for  glozing 
hyjMwrisy  and  deceit ;  we  want  generosity  for  eovetousness,  justice  for  injury  ami  wrong,  benevo- 
lence for  cruelty  ;  in  a  word,  we  want  the  entire  assemblage  of  the  moral  virtues  or  graces ;  and  no 
education  can  be  really  worthy  of  the  name  which  does  not  at  least  aim  at  the  implantation  of  these 
ennobling  qualities  in  the  minds,  hearts  and  consciences  of  the  young.    And  such  is  the  minimum  of 
a  sound  education  that  is  now  so  clamantly  demanded  by  the  dire  necessities  of  the  teeming  millions 
of  India. 

To  conclude,  if  in  the  qualified  and  relative  sense  already  explained,  on  a  fair  retrospect,  it  be  f'0" 
found  that  all  parties  arc  more  or  less  in  the  right,  and  more  or  less  in  the  wrong ;  that  all  have  more 
or  less  mutually  to  complain  of;  that  all  have  more  or  less  to  plead  in  self-defence  by  way  of  pallia- 
tion or  excuse ;  why  should  not  all,  while  sincerely  lamenting  and  making  amends  for  the  past,  agree 
at  once  to  drop  all  further  ncrimonions  or  railing  accusations  which  can  only  irritate  and  exulcerate 
men's  spirits,  and  thereby  convert  temporary  blains  and  blotches  into  cancerous  and  incurable  dis- 
tempers ?  Why  should  not  all  resolve  to  sacrifice  all  selfish  partialities  and  all  resentments  for  per- 
sonal offences  on  the  altar  of  a  common  patriotism?  Why  should  not  all  strive  as  much  as  possible 
reciprocally  to  forgive  and  forget ;  to  drop  the  mantle  of  charity  over  former  shortcomings,  and 
consign  them  to  the  grave  of  oblivion  ;  to  cherish  Sentiments  of  mutual  kindliness  and  goodwill,  and 
look  for  a  reparation  of  the  past  in  the  conjoint  development  of  a  bright  and  glorious  future?  And 
while  improvements  of  every  kind  should  be  encouraged,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  introduced  in  every 
direction  and  in  all  departments,  why  should  not  nil— Government,  zemindars,  planters,  and  general 
philanthropists — unite  their  best  exertions  in  establishing  and  extending  a  vitalizing  system  of  educa- 
tion without  which  the  machinery  of  all  other  reforms  will  prove  very  much  like  a  steam-engine 
without  steam  or  governor,  or  ships  with  spread  sails  without  wind  or  helm  ? 

This  has  been  my  own  conviction  for  the  last  30  years;  and  h  has  only  grown  in  strength  with  the  Thi*  no  new 
lapse  of  time.    Upwards  of  seven  years  ago,  towards  the  close  of  evidence  on  the  Bengal  judicial  o"1™*""*  *>ui 
system,  given  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  after  referring  to  the  multiplicity  and 
enormity  of  existing  evils  with  their  probable  remedies,  I  was  led  to  wind  up  as  follows  : — "  It  is  the  Extract  from 
obtrusion  of  facts  like  the  preceding  which  has  led  many  to  feel  deeply  that  there  arc  running  sores,  £e  Hot»^ff rc 
as  it  were,  throughout  the  entire  fabric  and  framework  of  Hindu  society,  which  no  mere  improve-  Lor,u  confirm- 
ment  of  legislation,  or  in  the  administration  of  the  law  or  the  police,  will  wholly  reach.    No  amelio-  atory,  Ac. 
ration  in  our  legislative  or  judicial  policy  will  reach  the  springs  of  some  of  those  evils  which  I  have 
attempted  so  inadequately  to  delineate. "  Their  springheads  are  to  be  found  in  those  deep-rooted 
superstitions  which  work  so  disastrously  in  deteriorating  native  society.    Nothing  we  can  do  as  law 
makers  or  law  administrators  can  reach  them  effect unll v.    Nothing,  nothing  can  suffice  but  a  real, 
thorough,  searching,  moralising,  and  1  should  individually  say,  Christianising  course  of  instruction, 
which,  by  illumining  the  understanding  and  purifying  the  heart,  will  inspire  with  the  love  of  truth 
and  rectitude,  and  so  elevate  the  whole  tone  of  moral  feeling  and  social  sentiment  among  the 
people." 

To  describe  what  is  meant  by  a  "  real,  thorough,  searching,  moralising,  Christianising  course  of 
72 — 1.  3  G  4  instruction" 
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Appendix,  instruction" — its  subject-matter,  its  direction,  its  discipline,  its  gradations,  its  living  agencies,  ita 
Part  J1I.    varying  and  elastic  organisation — forms  no  object  of  the  present  communication.    In  its  completed 
— —       form,  it  would,  of  necessity,  include  the  careful  inculcation  of  the  grand  soul-awakening,  soul- 
mum'of  a  sound  i"lun,u,u£'  eoul-purifyiug  doctrines  and  moral  principles  taught,  with  Divine  authority,  in  the  Bible. 
Suction  mu»t  But  I  dwell  not  on  the  subject  now.    An  education,  far  short  of  this  perfection,  yet  sound  and 
include.  moralising,  so  far  as  it  went,  would,  doubtless,  do  much,  as  far  as  the  interests  of  this  world  are 

concerned.    Let  us  have  the  more  perfect  form  wherever  we  can,  and  let  all  who  are  under  no 
What  the        shackles  or  restraints  labour  to  promote  and  extend  it  to  the  uttermost.    And  where  we  cannot  have 
minimom.       t|ie  ,1K)rc  pei-fcct  form,  let  us  at  least  have  an  improved  system,  imbued  and  animated  by  its  spirit, 
since,  in  such  a  mixed  world  as  ours,  when  we  cannot  get  the  absolutely  right,  we  must  often  be 
satisfied  with  the  relatively  right,  or  even  the  relatively  expedient.    My  preseut  design  is  mainly  to 
show  cause  why  some  such  system,  at  least  as  a  miuimum,  is,  in  our  present  transitionary  anil  critical 
circumstances,  absolutely  indispensable  to  promote  the  ends  of  good  government,  to  lead  to  an 
Without  it  no    amicable  settlement  of  the  indigo  and  other  vexed  social  questions,  to  ensure  the  due  admiuistra- 
decided  >t«-      fiuu  of  justice,  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  order,  the  augmentation  of  the  comfort  and  happiness 
be  effected  for   °'  *U  classes  of  the  people;  and,  finally,  to  secure  the  honour  and  dignitv  of  the  British  Crown,  and 
imligo,  or        the  enduring  stability  of  the  British  Tndian  Empire.    Let  this  necessity  be  once  fairly  admitted,  let 
ought  else.       tne  cncr(retie  resolve  be  adopted  to  supply  it,  and  then  will  be  the  time  for  discussing  all  questions 
and  considering  all  details  relative  to  the  ways  and  modes  of  practical  operation. 

In  all  that  I  have  ventured  to  advance,  I  cast  myself  on  the  kind  indulgence  of  yourself  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Commission.    I  never  was,  and  never  could  be,  an  exclusive  i»arty  man  ;  and, 
therefore,  some  of  my  remarks  may  be  displeasing  to  all  parties,  and  others  satisfying  to  none.  If 
Goodwill  to      so,  I  cannot  help  it.    1  desire  to  cherish  goodwill  towards  all  men,  and  illwill  to  none.    I  rejoice  in 
all,  &c.  j]lc  jr(>(Mj  name,  the  good  deeds,  and  the  prosperity  of  any  of  my  countrymen.    I  earnestly  long,  at 

the  same  time,  for  the  education  and  advancement  of  the  people  of  India.  But  1  would  not,  iu  the 
false  and  fulsome  spirit  of  flattery,  attribute  to  either,  qualities,  merits,  or  deeds  which  did  not 
belong  to  them.  And  if  any  word  or  expression  has  escaped  mc  fitted  to  give  unintentional 
umbrage,  I  can  only  fall  back  on  the  "  mens  sibi  eonscia  recti."  That  is  my  sheet-anchor.  And  I 
am  not  prepared  to  forego  the  testimony  of  a  "  conscience  void  of  offence  towards  God  and  man,"  for 
the  sake  of  gratifying  friends  or  conciliating  foes — of  gaining  the  favour  of  the  great,  the  smile  of 
the  mighty,  or  the  applause  of  the  people. 

I  have,  &c. 
(signed)       Alexander  Duff, 
Cornwallis  Square,  21st  August  1860. 

To  W.  S.  Seton-Karr,  Esq., 

President  of  the  Indigo  Commission,  &c.  &c. 


STATEMENT  respecting  the  Educational  Destitution  in  Benqal,  and  Behar. 


I.  The  Destitution. 

-  In  order  to  quicken  and  arouse  the  philanthropy 
of  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  and  impel  them  to 
embark  their  utmost  energies  on  the  enterprise, 
the  first  point  on  which  their  most  earnest  at- 
tention ought  to  be  concentrated  and  riveted  is 
the  leuifulne-s  of  our  educational  destitution. 

Having  to  deal  exclusively  with  the  provinces 
of  Bengal  and  Behar,  we  shall,  for  the  sake  of. 
brevity,  purposely  confine  our  remarks  to  these ; 
though  we  may  add  thai  careful  inquiry  has  satis- 
fied us,  that,  with  regard  to  the  matter  now  on 
hand,  ail  the  provinces  of  India,  (northern  and 
southern,  eastern  and  western),  with  their  ISO 
millions  of  inhabitants,  belong  substantially  to  the 
same  category  of  educational  destitution. 

The  aggregate  population  of  Bengal  and  Behar, 
bus  been  estimated,  at  the  lowest  reckoning,  in 
round  number*,  at  36,000,000. 

Now,  as  regards  the  juvenile  part  of  the  popu- 
lation, from  the  most  favourable  average,  f  urnished 
by  European  statists,  it  appears  that  366  in 
1,000,  or  about  eleven-thirtieths  of  the  whole 


people  of  any  nation  may  be  reckoned  a?  under 
14  years  of  age*,  and  that  of  this  entire  population 
of  children  three-sevenths  are  of  an  age  to  go  to 
school,  even  when  the  school-commencing  age  is 
fixed  at  seven  years  complete.  In  India,  however, 
the  school-commencing  age  is,  in  point  of  fact,  not 
seven,  but  five  years.  This  would  render  the  pro- 
portion of  the  juvenile  population  of  the  school- 
going  age  not  three-sevenths,  but  about  three- 
sixths  or  one-half.  Let  us  now,  then,  actually 
apply  these  proportions  to  the  case  before  us.  In 
Bengal  and  Behar,  as  already  stated,  there  is  a 
population  of  36,000,000,  or  thirty-six  millions. 
Eleven-thirtietliB  of  this  aggregate  will  give  us  a 
juvenile  population  amounting  to  13,200,000,  or 
upwards  of  13  millions.  The  half  of  this  gives  us 
6,600,000,  or  upwards  of  six  millions  and  a  half, 
as  the  number  of  children  of  a  school-going  age. 

Here  the  important  question  arises  ;  of  this  vast 
aggregate  of  a  school-going  age,  how  many,  apart 
from  recent  missionary  "J"  and  Government  oper- 
ations, receive  school  instruction  of  any  kind. 

On  this  subject  we  are  happily  not  left  to  the 
results  of  casual  observation  or  loose  conjecture. 

Ia 


*  To  prevent  all  misapprehension  on  the  subject,  it  may  be  as  well  to  state,  once  for  all,  that  the  writer  of  these 
remarks  inserted,  several  years  ago,  in  the  "  Calcutta  Review,"  an  article  on  the  "  Indigenous  Education  of  Bengal  and 


of  the  following  observations,  of  the  i 


Behar,''  and  that,  in  freely  availing  himself,  in  the  i 
of  that  article,  he  is  only  t>o rro wing  from  himself 

i  These  are  purposefv  excluded  from  our  estimate,  because,  however  improved  the  quality  of  the  instruction  given  in 
connexion  with  those,  the  number  actually  benefited  by  it  is  so  small,  compared  with  the  teeming  masses  that  are  un- 
offectcd  by  it,  as  to  resemble  a  drop  in  the  ocean  or  an  atom  in  the  r  *-!- 
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In  1835,  Mr.  Adam,  a  gentleman  pre-eminently 
qualified  by  his  knowledge  of  the  people  and  their 
language,  was  appointed  by  that  enlightened 
noblemen,  Lord  William  Bentinck,  as  Commis- 
sioner, to  "  conduct  inquiries  into  the  state  of 
native  education  in  Bengal;"  in  other  words,  to 
ascertain,  "  with  all  attainable  accuracy,  the  pre- 
sent state  of  instruction  in  native  institutions  and 
in  native  society  ;"  his  instructions  plainly  stating 
that  the  Government  "  deemed  it  more  important 
that  the  information  obtained  should  be  complete 
as  far  as  it  went,  clear  and  specific  in  its  details, 
and  depending  on  actual  observation  or  undoubted 
authority,  than  that  he  should  hurry  over  a  large 
space  in  a  short  time,  and  be  able  to  give  only  a 
crude  and  imperfect  account  of  the  state  of  edu- 
cation within  that  space."  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  never  were  such  wise  instructions  more 
wisely,  energetically,  or  searchingly  carried  out. 
Of  the  multifarious  result*,  or  returns,  of  Mr. 
Adam's  most  minute  and  elaborate  investigation, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  considering  the  life 
and  vigour  which  he  infused  into  all  his  operations, 
and  the  unslumbering  vigilance  with  which  he 
superintended  them  down  to  the  minutest  items  of 
detail,  considering,  too,  the  nature  of  his  own 
official  appointment  and  the  full  equipment  which 
he  possessed  of  all  the  official  means,  appliances, 
and  agencies  necessary  to  render  his  inquiry  at 
once  extensive  in  its  scope,  and  complete  and  ac- 
curate in  its  details ;  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  return?  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  perfect 
of  the  kind  ever  yet  obtained  in  India,  and  in 
general  woithyof  the  most  assured  and  undoubted 
confidence. 

Looking,  then,  at  the  authoritative  numerical 
tables,  with  which  Mr.  Adam  has  supplied  us ; 
and  bearing  in  mind  that  under  the  term  "  in- 
structed"  arc  included  all  that  have  obtained  any 
kind  or  degree  of  instruction,  however  humble, 
including  even  those  who  can  merely  decipher 
writing  or  sign  their  names,  and  often  even  that 
very  imperfectly,  we  deduce  this  generalised  re- 
sult, that,  in  Burdwan,  the  most  highly  cultured 
of  the  specimen  districts  visited,  only  in  per  cent, 
of  the  teachable  or  school-going  juvenile  popula- 
tion do  actually  receive  any  kind  or  degree  of 
instruction ;  and  in  Tirhut,  the  least  cultured 
district  visited,  only  2J  per  cent,  receive  any  kind 
or  degree  of  instruction ;  while  the  aggregate 
average  for  all  the  districts  visited  is  no  more 
than  7}  per  cent.,  leaving  02j  out  of  every  100 
children  of  the  teachable  age  wholly  destitute  of 
all  kinds  nnd  degrees  of  instruction  whatsoever ! 
And  taking  this  as  a  fair,  legitimate,  and  induc- 
tively established  average  for  all  Bengal  and 
JJehar,  with  their  many  millions,  how  fearful,  how 
utterly  appalling  the  aggregate  um<  unl  of  educa- 
tional destitution!  since  there  arc,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  in  thesi?  two  provinces,  0,000,000,  or 
upwards  of  six  und  a  half  millions  of  the  school- 
going  age ;  and  since  of  these,  only  7J  in  100 
receive  instruction  of  any  kind,  it  must  follow  that 
only  51 1,000,  or  about  half  a  million,  receive  any 
kind  of  instruction,  leaving  6,088,500,  or  about 
six  millions  of  children,  capable  of  receiving 
school  insti  Mction,  wholly  uneducated  !  That  is, 
a  number  of  school-going  children  in  the  pro- 


vinces of  Bengal  and  Bihar  alone  wholly  uncdu-  Appendix, 
cated,  greatly  more  than  double  the  aggregate  of    *'ult  iff- 
the  entire  population  of  Scotland,  including  men, 
women,  and  children. 

But  the  mind  cannot  adequately  realise  the 
aggravated  nature  of  such  destitution,  unless  it  be 
distinctly  remembered,  that  a  wholly  uneducated 
juvenile  population  must  give  us  a  wholly  unedu- 
cated adult  population. 

Not  satisfied,  however,  with  deducing  this  as  a 
necessary  consequence  from  his  tables  of  juvenile 
educational  destitution,  Mr.  Adam,  in  order  to 
ensure  the  strictest  accuracy,  resolved,  for  the  sake 
of  comparison,  check,  and  correction,  to  institute 
risjid  inquiries  into  the  numbers  of  the  infant  and 
adult  population,  or  persons  below  five  and  above 
fourteen ;  as  also,  into  the  respective  number  of 
the  latter,  or  adult  population,  that  were  more  or 
less  instructed,  or  wholly  uninstructed.  From  the 
tables  and  statements  which  ho  has  furnished 
under  this  head,  we  deduce  this  as  the  result :  viz., 
that  the  aggregate  average  of  more  or  less  in- 
structed adults  f>  r  all  the  districts  visited  is  no 
more  than  5J  per  cent.,  leaving  91$  of  every  loo 
adults  wholly  destitute  of  all  kinds  or  degrees 
whatsoever  of  school  instruction.  What,  then, 
must  be  the  amount  of  educational  destitution 
anion"  the  adult  population  of  Bengal  and  Bchar 
with  their  many  millions  ?  The  sum  total,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  of  the  population  in  these  two 
provinces  is  30,000,000,  or  thirty-six  millions. 
Deducting  from  tins  amount  the  juvenile  popula- 
tion of  13,200,000,  or  upwards  of  thirteen  millions, 
it  will  leave  22,000,000,  or  nearly  twenty-three 
millions  as  the  aggregate  of  the  adult  population. 

But  we  have  already  found  that,  of  the  adult 
population,  only  an  uverage  of  6}  in  100  have 
received  instruction  of  any  kind.  It  will  hence 
appear  that,  of  the  entire  adult  population  of  about 
23,000,000,  only  1,254,000,  or  about  a  million  and 
a  quarter,  have  received  school  instruction  of  any 
kind;  leaving  21,540,000,  or  upwards  of  twenty- 
one  and  a  half  millions  of  adults,  wholly  unedu- 
cated ;  that  is,  a  number  of  adults  in  the  provinces 
of  Bengal  and  Behar  alone,  wholly  uneducated, 
considerably  exceeding  in  amount  the  entire 
aggregate  of  the  population  of  England  and  Scot- 
land united,  including  men,  women,  aud  children. 
What  a  tremendous  conclusion  to  have  been 
arrived  at,  is  this.  Upwards  of  six  millions  of 
children  of  the  school-going  age,  and  upwards  of 
twenty-one  and  a  half  millions  of  adults,  in  the 
provinces  of  Bengal  and  Behar  alone,  without  one 
shred  or  tittle  of  school  instruction  of  any  kind  or 
degree,  however  humble,  meagre,  or  inadequate.* 

Thus  to  look  do"  n  on  an  expanse  of  absolute 
ignorance,  a  sheer  intellectual  and  moral  waste, 
would  be  sufficiently  painful.  But,  alas,  there  is 
something  more  painful  still,  and  that  is,  to  look 
dowu  on  a  tedon  that  is  not  merely  sterile  of  all 
that  is  useful  or  wholesome,  hut  spontaneously  pro- 
lific of  all  that  is  unprofitable  and  noxious.  .  Now, 
that  is  precisely  what  truth  and  reality — justice  to 
the  great  cause  wc  advocate,  and  justice  to  the 
people  of  India— imperatively  demand  of  us.  Mr. 
Adam  was  too  much  disposed  to  view  the  whole  case 
negatively  :  in  other  wolds,  to  treat  it  simply  as  a 
question  of  ignorance-    Even  then,  as  we  have 

seen, 


*  Fact*  like  the*  may  in-lji  the  friends  and  «uj<;»urt«ns  of  the  l!riii*h  an.l  F'reiirn  llible  Society  to  understand  better 
the  furce  of  w.rnr  .»f  l It  "sfati  iix  nts  in  the  reeent  minute  <>r  meinora'.dmii  of  t In-  Latent  Lu  Auxiliary,  which  wriit  (..  theek, 
„,  ov«n  rebuke,  tli  ■  i.ver  'anguine  expectation:*  of  many  illative  t...  India  as  u  field  fur  the  immediate  and  wuivcivul  dia- 

trilllltiull  of  tin-  I'-lile. 
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Appendix,  seen,  on  his  own  showing  and  in  accordance  with 
Part  III.  hig 

own  clear  admissions,  the  content p'alion  is  a 

  harrowing  one.    But  how  much  more  so  does  it 

become  when  we  reflect,  that  as  regards  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  juvenile  and  adult  popu- 
lation, there  is  not  merely  a  total  absence  of  school 
instruction  of  any  kind  for  good,  but  the  po-itive 
presence  and  ever  active  energy  of  an  education 
of  circumstances  for  all  manner  of  evil  ? 

II.— The  Education  of  Circumttances. 

As  regards  actual  innate  ideas  or  impressions, 
the  mind  of  man  may  be  truly  allowed,  agreeably 
to  the  phraseology  of  Locke,  to  come  into  the 
world  as  unvaried  a  blank  w  "a  sheet  of  white 
paper."  But,  th<n,  all  sound  philosophy,  backed 
by  Scripture  and  experience  to  boot,  must  con- 
vince us  that,  though  destitute  of  actual  innate 
ideas  or  impressions,  the  mind  does  come  in*o 
the  world  endowed  with  various  innate  powers, 
susceptibilities  or  tendencies,  which  only  await 
the  presentation  of  their  appropriate  objects  to 
ensure  their  various  and  filling  development.  In 
this  truer  aspect  of  the  case^  ihe  mind  nviy  be 
said  rather  to  resemble  "  a  sheet  of  white  paper" 
which  has  been  written  all  over  with  divers  che- 
mical solutions,  the  letters,  words,  and  sentences 
remaining  wholly  invisible,  until  brought  in  con- 
tact with  heal,  or  any  other  exciting  cau^e,  fitted 
to  reveal  them  in  perceptible  legible  forms.  The 
mind  of  man,  somewhat  similarly  endowed  with 
latent  and  undeveloped  powers,  susceptibilities, 
and  tendencies,  is,  immediately  on  its  introduction 
on  the  actual  stage  or  time,  plunged,  as  it  were, 
into  an  atmosphere  of  circumstances  which,  calling 
these  varied  powers,  susceptibilities,  and  tendencies 
into  active  exercise,  impart  unto  them  all  their 
own  peculiar  tinge  and  colouring.  It  U  thus  that 
the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  are  most  iu- 
fluentially  moulded,  the  future  life  and  character 
most  effectually  shaped  and  forme. I.  The  manners, 
language,  and  pleasureable  associations  of  earliest 
youth,  become  the  habits  of  maturt  r  years.  The 
ftelings,  prejudices,  and  predilections  of  the  sus- 
ceptible mind  of  the  child  become  the  predominant 
feelings,  prejudices,  and  predilections  of  the  in- 
durated mind  of  the  mnn.  In  this  view  of  the 
case,  »e  cannot  but  respond  to  the  tiuth  and  ac- 
curacy of  the  sentiment  expressed  by  a  British 
journalist,  when  he  exclaims,  "  How  infinitely 
small  is  the  education  which  is  obtained  at  school, 
compared  with  that  which  is  obtained  at  home  ! 
The  formation  of  habits,  and  the  acquisition  of 
rules  of  conduct,  ihe  most  efficacious  of  all  pro- 
cesses of  education,  take  place  outside  the  walls 
of  schools,  and  are  derived  chiefly  from  example 
and  association  in  infancy.  It  is,  indeed,  in  the 
dwe'lings  of  the  people  that  the  mind  and  character 
of  the  people  are  formed,  that  their  physical  frames 
are  matured,  their  moral  natures  educated,  their 
judgments  guided  and  directed,  and  that  their 
future  place  in  the  scale  of  morality  and  intellect 
is  determined." 

Such  being  the  acknowledged  potency  of  the 
education  of  external  circumstances,  let  us  con- 
sider, lor  a  moment,  the  social  atmosphere  into 
which  every  Hindu  is  plunged  from  the  very  dawn 
of  his  palpable  being  !  What  sights  and  sounds 
encompass  him  all  around,  by  night  and  by  day, 
imprinting  the  most  vivid  images  of  sense  on  the 
captive  mind,  and  exciting  the  most  carnal  pro- 
pensities of  the  unregenerate  heart !  The  subject 
js  too  vast  to  be  entcrtd  on  hen: ;  we  c«n  only 


passingly  and  incidentally  allude  to  it.  It  would 
require  whole  volumes  to  depict  the  endless  round 
of  shows,  spectacles,  and  revelries — the  mono- 
tonous circle  of  mechanical  fo  ms,  frivolous  rite«, 
and  ceremonial  mummeries — which  constitute  the 
popular  worship  of  HiniuUra,  ai.d  endow  it  with 
resistless  fascinations  to  infantile  minds,  whether 
of  earlier  or  of  riper  years. 

Now,  viewed  in  reference  to  its  effect  on  the 
intellect  only,  what  must  l>e  the  influence  of  a 
system  like  this  in  perpetual  op.  rntion  ?— a  system 
which  robs  the  Divine  Being  of  every  attribute 
fitted  to  awaken  veneration,  gratitude,  or  love — a 
system  which,  virtually  and  practically,  converts 
cows,  monkeys,  dogs,  jackals,  squirrels,  birds,  and 
other  animals — trees,  plants,  books,  wood,  stone, 
and  other  lifeless  sub-tanoes — into  gods  or  objects 
of  religious  reverence — a  system  studiously  incul- 
cating as  worship  a  mass  of  trivialities  such  a*  ous 
would  think  could  only  be  practised  by  infants 
taught  to  do  so  by  their  nurses,  or  by  persons 
devoid  of  intellect  r,,  What,  we  ask,  must  be  the 
direct  and  legitimate  indue  ice  of  such  a  systrm 
on  die  intellect  of  its  enthusiastic  votaries,  young 
and  old  ?  What  can  it  be,  except  a  resistless 
influence  in  depraving  the  reason  and  judgment,  in 
crippling  and  degrading  the  cognitive  powers,  in 
paralysing  the  en  rgies  of  oiigind  thought,  in  fet- 
tering or  even  crushing  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  in 
contracting,  if  not  wholly  annihilating,  the  capacity 
of  accurate  discriminative  discernment;  in  a  wor-J, 
in  superinducing  and  perpetuating  a  stale  of  hope- 
less childhood  and  mental  imbecility  ? 

And  if  such  be  the  inevitable  effect  of  the  ex- 
isting system  of  things  on  the  intellect,  still  mure 
disastrous  is  the  influence  which  it  exerts  on  the 
moral  nature  of  the  Hindu  community. 

In  the  existing  circumstances  of  that  com- 
munity, there  is  not  merely  the  absence  of  any 
principles  fi  ted  to  elevate  the  moral  character,  but 
the  positive  presence  of  every  principle  fitted  to 
destroy  it.  Think  of  the  mantras  or  popular  for- 
mularies for  inflicting  damage  or  mortal  injury  on 
enemies ;  think  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  for 
obtaining  success  in  invading  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty and  violating  the  sanctity  of  a  neighbour's 
home  ;  think  of  the  promiscuuusneas  with  which 
persons  of  all  sexes,  with  scarcely  a  covering,  per- 
form their  ablutions  in  tuuks  and  sacied  stream*; 
think  of  the  wanton  and  lascivious  dunces,  con- 
stantly exhibited  before  the  idols,  with  their  fitting 
accompaniments  of  filthy  and  abominable  song* ; 
think  of  the  apathy,  the  hard-heartedness,  the 
unfeeling  disregard  of  human  suffering  produced 
by  the  distinction*  of  caste,  the  sell-inflicted 
cruelties,  and  the  brutal  exposures  of  the  sick  and 
the  dying  ;  think  of  the  bourn  I  less  license  to  all 
vice  and  crime  afforded  by  the  un-ecmly  characters 
of  the  gods,  the  veiy  ohjtcts  of  devotion  and 
worship,  whose  unwoilhy  exploits  arc  p  rpetually 
rehearsed  amid  the  excitement  of  festivity,  music, 
and  song ;  how  they  quarrelh  d  with  each  other, 
kicked  and  ubu.-ed  rath  other,  and  in  their  various 
social  feuds  and  domestic  scuffles  often  bore  away 
the  most  uumistakeable  badges  of  their  f Mly  and 
shame  in  the  loss  of  an  eve,  a  tooth,  or  a  heid ; 
how  in  their  p«  rsonal  bearing  and  demeanor 
towards  others  they  were  ever  and  anon  guilty  of 
the  worst  possible  excesses  —  excesses  of  dis- 
honesty and  fraud,  of  lying  and  deceit,  of  int  m- 
perance  and  licentiousness,  of  fer.-cious  cruelty 
and  bloo  iy  revenge;  in  a  word,  how  the  ponu'ir 
gods  of  Hinduism,  whose  lives  and  actions  are 
constantly  imaged  before  the  mental  eye  of  then- 
ce! udid 
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deluded  votaries,  are  beings  who  seem  to  differ 
from  the  most  depraved  of  the  race  of  man  only 
by  their  superiority  in  power  and  wickedness, 
beings  whose  society,  if  they  were  merely  human, 
would  be  systematically  shunned  by  the  wise  and 
the  iiood  ;  think  of  all  this,  with  seriousness  and 
sobriety,  and  then  say,  whether  the  un  avoidable 
tendency  of  the  whole  be  not  to  blunt  tne  sense 
of  decency,  to  extinguish  all  feeling  of  deiicacy, 
to  replenish  the  imigiuation  with  thoughts  of  im- 
purity, to  pollute  tb'  best  of  the  affections,  to  sear 
and  deaden  the  conscience,  and  so  render  it  insen- 
sible to  the  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong,  truth 
and  falsehood,  to  stunt  the  growth  of  every  nobler 
and  more  generous  aspration,  to  excite  into  in- 
ordinate development  every  grosser  and  more 
prurient  inclination  of  the  naturally  corrupt  heart ; 
in  a  word,  to  habituate  to  scenes,  sentiments,  a  id 
practices  which  cannot  fail  to  issue  in  a  deprava- 
tion of  all  morals  and  a  deterioration  of  all  manly 
character.  And  yet,  is  not  this,  with  the  excep- 
tions so  few,  and  modifications  so  partial  and  un- 
important as  not  materially  to  allect  the  general 
estimate,  is  not  t'tis  indisputably,  in  its  broad  and 
characteristic  lineament*,  a  painful  but  faithful 
portraiture  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  gicat 
masses  of  the  native  population  ? 

The  intellectual  and  moral  condition  of  the 
wholly  uninstructed  mas>es,  constituting  the  over- 
whelming majority,  we  have  now  briefly  glanced 
at  And  surely  the  pictur.;  is  a  dark  enough  one. 
Nor  is  the  dark  shade  much  lightened,  when  we 
fix  our  gaze  on  the  intellectual  and  moral  condition 
of  the  partially  or  inadequately  instructed  mino- 
rity. That  minority  consists  of  two  divisions — 
the  smaller,  those  who  enjoy  a  learned  ,  the  larger, 
those  who  enjoy  an  elementary  education. 

I IX.  Learned  Education. 

The  state  of  those  who  enjov  a  learned  educa- 
tion may  again  be  considered  with  reference  to 
the  great  divisions  of  the  population,  the  Mtisal- 
manB  and  the  Hindus.  Of  the  former,  the  grand 
media  of  instruction  are  the  Persian  and  the 
Arabic  ;  of  the  latter,  the  Sanskrit. 

In  the  Persian  schools,  Mr.  Adam  found  the 
course  of  instruction  posscsstd  of  a  more  com- 
prehensive character  than  that  pursued  in  the 
Bengali  schools.  And  it  might  be  supposed,  says 
he,  "  that  the  moral  bearing  of  some  ef  tlv-  text- 
books would  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  cha- 
racter of  the  pupils ;  but  as  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  observe  or  ascertain,  those  books  are  em- 
ployed, like  all  the  rest,  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  lessons  in  language — lessons  in  the 
knowledge  of  sounds  and  words,  in  the  instruction 
of  sentences,  or  in  anecdotal  information,  hut  not 
for  the  purpose  of  sharpening  the  moral  percep- 
tions or  strengthening  the  moral  habits.    This,  in 

fencral  native  estimation,  does  not  belong  to  the 
u«iness  of  instruction,  and  it  never  appears  to  be 
thought  of  or  attempted.  Others  will  judge  from 
their  own  observation  and  experience,  whether  the 
Musalman  character,  as  we  see  it  in  India,  has 
been  formed  or  influenced  by  such  u  course  of  in- 
struction." Mr.  Adam  distinctly  informs  us,  as 
the  result  of  his  own  observation,  that  the  Muham- 
madan  possessed  no  "  moral  superiority  "  over  the 
Hindu.  Indeed,  he  might  well  have  added,  that 
while  negatively  there  is  nothing  in  what  is 
taught  fitted  to  "  sharpen  the  moral  perceptions 
or  strengthen  the  moral  habits,"  there  is  a  vast 
deal  in  the  works  studied  which  is  calculated  to 
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moral  feelings,  and  steep  the  whole  soul  and  body  "art  HI. 
in  a  very  quagmire  of  pollution. 

Of  Arabic  schools  th  re  are  two  sorts,  which 
may  lie  contra-distinguished  as  Formal  Arabic 
and  Learned  Arabic,  properly  so  called. 

The  furmer  of  the*e  institutions  may  be  described 
as  intended  exclusively  f>r  instruction  in  the 
formal  or  ce  einomal  reading  of  certain  passages 
in  the  Koran. 

"  The  whole  tim  says  Mr.  Adam,  "  seated  to 
be  sp  nt  in  school  varies  foin  one  to  five  years. 
The  teachers  possess  the  lowest  degree  of  attain- 
ment to  which  it  >s  poss  ble  to  assign  the  task  of 
iust:  uclion.  They  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  even 
to  sign  their  names;  and  they  disclaim  'altogether 
the  ability  to  understand  that  which  they  read 
and  teach.  The  mere  lorms,  names,  and  sounds 
of  certain  letters  and  combinations  of  letters  they 
know  and  teach  ;  and  what  th.-y  teach  is  all  that 
they  know  of  written  language,  without  presuming 
or  pr.  tending,  or  aiming  to  elicit  the  feeblest 
glimmering  ui  meaning  fnun  these  ample  vocables. 
This  whole  class  of  schools  is  as  consummate  a 
burle-que  upon  mere  forms  of  .instruction,  sepa- 
rated  from  a  radical  meaning  and  purpose,  as  can 
well  be  imagined.  The  teachers  are  all  Kath 
Mollns,  that  is,  the  lowest  grade  of  Musalman 
priests,  who  chiefly  derive  their  support  from  the 
ignorance  and  superstitions  of  the  poor  classes  of 
their  co-religionists,  and  the  scholars  are  in  training 
for  the  same  office."  Alter  such  a  statement,  we 
need  not  be  surprised  at  Mr.  Adam's  conclusion, 
that  '*  no  instruction  can  be  mote  insignificant  and 
useless,  and  in  every  respect  less  worthy  of  notice 
than  those  Arabic  schools,  viewed  a3  places  of 
instruction." 

The  Learned  Arabic  schools,  properly  so  called, 
are  of  course  of  a  higher  order.  They  are  inti- 
mate lv  connected  witti  the  Persian,  and  almost 
imperceptibly  run  into  each  other.  The  subjects 
taiiL-ht  are  somewhat  varied.  The  works  on 
grammar  occupy  a  prominent  place.  Complete 
courses  of  reading  on  rhetoric,  logic,  and  law  are 
embraced.  The  external  observances  and  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  Islam  are  minutely  studied. 
The  works  of  Euclid  in  Geometry,  and  Ptolemy 
on  Astronomy  in  translation  are  not  unknown ; 
other  branches  of  Natural  Philosophy  are  also 
taught ;  and  the  whole  course  is  crowned  by  the 
perusal  of  treatises  on  Metaphysics,  deemed  the 
highest  attainment  of  the  instructed  scholar.  "  Per- 
haps," remarks  Mr.  Adam,  "we  shall  not  err 
widely,  if  we  suppose  that  the  state  of  learning 
amongst  the  Musalmans  of  India  resembles  that 
which  existed  among  the  nations  of  Europe  before 
the  invention  of  printing." 

This  is  the  most  favourable  pictare,  which,  in  a 
generalised  way,  can  be  given  of  these  Arabic 
institutions  ;  for,  in  none  of  them  singly  can  it  be 
found  fully  realised. 

And  if  the  subjects  taught  be  not  by  any  means 
of  a  liberalising  and  edifying  character,  the  defi- 
ciency is  certainly  not  supplied  by  any  redeeming 
qualities  in  the  mode  of  teaching  or  the  sy-tem  of 
discipline.  No  words  can  possibly  convey  any 
adequate  conception  of  the  indolence  and  listless- 
ness,  the  drowsiness  and  sleepiness,  the  disorder 
and  anarchy,  which  reign  paramount  in  a  Persian 
Arabic  institution. 

From  such  a  course  of  teaching  and  discipline, 
what  beneficial  effect  on  the  mind  and  character 
could  possibly  be  expected  to  result  ?  To  suppose 
any  such  sanatory  influence  possible  would  be  to 
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annihilate  or  reverse  (lie  established  laws  of  ante- 
cedence and  consequence.  Perhaps  the  only  con- 
solation consists  in  knowing,  thai  in  tlie  provinces 
of  Helical  and  Bcliar,  the  whole  scheme  of  purely 
Arabic  education  is  pro>ec-ited  by  comparatively 
so  sin, ill  a  number  ol  students;  f  r,  when  we 
reflect  on  the  genuine  spirit  of  the  Muhamtnadan 
system,  how  it  inculcates  n  rigid  monotheism,  or 
lifelc-s  empty  deism,  which,  "  by  denying  the 
Trinity,  and  with  it  all  personal  manifestation  of 
the  Deity,  limits  its  idea  to  the  depths  of  eternity, 
witliout  admitting  any  true  or  living  communica- 
tion of  the  Godhead  with  what  appertains  to  time, 
and  thereby  naturally  allures  the  metaphysical 
pride  which,  in  this  abstraction,  bath  m-de  itself 
its  own  God"  ;  how  tlie  sensvial  Ku<luiwOHitmt  to 
which  it  '•  opens  so  fiee  a  scope,  must  rally  round 
the  apostle  of  lust,  the  multitude  that  burns  with 
all  the  passionate  gl»w  of  the  fervid  South,  and 
place  under  hi*  control  all  the  wild  fiery  energies 
of  that  region  ;"  thus  re-establishing  the  reign  of 
aeueuui.ty  on  eartn,  to  be  terminated  by  a  "  para- 
dise of  lust"  in  the  world  to  come ;  how  the 
Ethical  Pantheism  which  it  professes,  while  it  fur- 
nishes a  pretext,  n  motive,  and  a  pallmiion  to  all 
the  pretences  of  the  mighty,  to  the  amlution  of 
usurpers,  the  violence  of  pride,  and  the  arrogance 
of  tyranny,  and  at  the  same  time  consoles  and 
disaims  the  injured  and  the  oppressed  by  the 
inevitabkness  of  destiny,  must  draw  to  it*  preacher 
the  men  of  the  sword,  of"  violence,  and  of  blood  ; 
thus  encouraging  the  craving  thirst  for  conquest, 
stimulating  the  malignant  puMion*  ol  hatred  and 
revenue,  and  even  commanding  "  irreconcilable 
enmitv ,  eternal  warfare,  eternal  slaughter,  to  pro- 
pagate throughout  the  world  a  belief  in  it>  blood- 
stained prophet  of  pride  and  lust."  When  we 
calmly  reflect  on  all  this,  we  mny  he  disposed  to 
reckon  it  a  gracious  interpositioi  of  Providence, 
that  the  study  of  the  higher  Arabic  Literature  is, 
in  point  of  numbers,  at  so  low  an  ebb,  instead  of 
regretting  that  the  more  advanced  disciples  of  this 
u  pure  old  doctrine  of  all-conquering  Islam  and  of 
all-surpassing  faith"  are  s>  few  in  number,  and 
dr.uk  so  scantily  at  its  original  well-heads. 

"We  now  come  to  the  othi-r  t:reat  cla*s  of  learned 
schools,  or  that  in  which  the  liteiutuie,  law,  philo- 
sophy and  religion  ol  the  Hindus  are  taught 
tbiMigh  the  medium  of  the  Sanskrit  language.* 

To  a  certain  extent,  Sanskrit  learning,  is  open 
to  all  respectable  classes  of  na'ive  society.  Castes, 
inferior  to  the  lirahminie.il,  may  study  the  more 
secular  branches,  6uch  as  <:ramniar  and  lexicology, 
poetical  and  dramat  cal  literature,  rhetoric,  astro- 
logy und  medicine.  But  th:>  higher  and  more 
sacred  branches,  such  a*  law,  the  six  sy-tcms  of 
philosophy,  and  the  mytho  logical  poems  are  the 
peculiar  inheriunce  of  the  Brahman  caste.  Such, 
in  theory,  is  "  the  distinction  recognisedjn  the  legal 
and  religious  economy  or  Hinduissni ;  but,  practic- 
ally Brahmans  monopolize  not  only  a  part,  but 
nearly  the  whole  of  Sanskrit  learning."  In  the 
"Behnr  districts,  visited  by  Mr.  Adam,  both  teachers 
and  s  udeots,  without  a  single  exception,  belonged 
to  that  caste;  and  the  exceptions  in  the  Bengal 
districts  were  comparatively  few. 

As  to  the  subject-matter  of  learned  instruction 
ia  Sanskrit,  it  is  m>t  possible,  within  our  narrow 
limits,  to  do  more  than  briefly  allude.  In  philology, 


grammar,  lexicology,  there  i<  much  that  it  good  ; 
though  even  these  are  sTaneely  mixed  up  with 
what  is  idolatrous  and  supei  suit  ions. 

In  poetry,  the  drama,  rhetoric  and  general  litera- 
ture, with  much  that  is  harmless,  there  is  a  vast 
deal  of  what  is  utterly  demoralizing. 

Even  tlie  study  of  law  is  made  the  vehicle  and 
cherisher  of  false  religion  ia  its  most  idolatious 
forn.fi.  And,  as  if  superstition  were  inherent  in  the 
soil  of  this  land,  and  all-pervading  in  its  atmo- 
sphere, it  must,  even  in  the  departmeut  cf  Letzti 
scholastic  discipline,  cause  its  claims  to  be  heard, 
and  the  feelings  which  it  engenders  to  be  syste- 
matically cherished. 

In  the  department  of  logic,  there  is  much  that 
is  eminently  fitted  to  acuminate  and  subtilize  the 
intellect ;  but  the  system,  as  a  whole,  must  be 
regarded  as  tending  to  waste  it*  powers  on  hair- 
splitting distinctions,  and  to  paralyse  its  energies 
by  the  expenditure  of  these  on  the  purauit  of  what 
is  frivolous,  or  meaningless,  or  useless,  or  worse. 
Tlie  stupendous  pile  of  subtleties,  which,  through- 
out tbc  entne  cycle  of  tlte  middle  ages,  the  Euro- 
pean mind,  for  lack  of  more  wholesome  nutriment 
as  well  as  more  fitting  mateiiah)  to  work  on,  con- 
tinued ingeniously  to  spin  out  of  its  own  substance, 
and  which  it  required  the  "  Reformation "  of  a 
Luther  and  the  "  lnslauration  "  of  a  Bacon,  with 
the  convulsions  of  empire  ami  the  crash  of  ancient 
inst'tution*,  to  sweep  away,  can  alone  convey  an 
approximate  conception  of  the  masses  of  snarp- 
edged  organa  and  gossamer-like-  tenuities,  that 
have  accumulated  in  our  Indian  schools  of  logic, 
and  constitute  tlie  staple  cnniuodiUe*  of  intel- 
lectual production  and  distribution  there. 

Besides  these  principal'  grades  of  schools  «f 
learning,  there  are  seaiutarie*  for  the  inculcation 
of  other  branches  of  Sanskrit  lore,  which  must  cot 
be  wholly  passed  by  unnoticed. 

There  are  medical  schools,  for  the  study  of  the 
most  approved  medical  shastras,  which  whii«t  coo- 
taming  much  that  is  useful,  tboagh  inextricably 
intermixed  with  the  strongest  fallacies  and  quack- 
eries, have,  in  their  own  department,  exercised  for 
ages  a  supremacy,  b  so  absolute,  and  undisputed, 
as  10  have  repiessed  all  inoependeut  inquiry,  obser- 
vation atid  experiment." 

There  aie  astrological  schools,  which  embrace 
the  teaching  of  the  art  of  divination  and  (he 
casting  of  nativities  by  the  sitoatiou  and  aspect  of 
tlte  starB,  as  if  modern  science  were  a  fable,  and 
the  triumphs  of  modern  plidosophy  a  dream  ! 

There  are  philosophical  schools,  in  which  theistic, 
atheistic,  atomic  and  idea!  Ft-hemes  of  philosophy 
are  propounded  with  as  much  zeal,  as  it  they  were 
the  happv  discoveries  of  yesterday,  instead  of  the 
periodically-reviving  and  periodically-exploded  er- 
rors of  successive  a^es  and  of  different  climes. 

There  are  I'ouranic  or  Mythological  schools,  ia 
which  arc  read  portions  of  the  is  Puranas,  with 
selec  tions  from  tlie  llumayuna  and  JUahabharat, 
the  gigantic  ipic  poems  of  India,  containing  fa- 
bulous accounts  of  the  creation,  the  genealogy  and 
achievements  of  incarnate  gods  ana  heroes,  wuh 
all  mauuer  of  wild  and  extravagant  legends. 

Theie  are  Tantr'u  schools,  mi  waicn  are  taught 
those  woiks  that  are  employed  in  explaining  the 
"formulas  peculiar  to  the  votaies  of  Shiva  and 
the  female  deities,  by  which  they  seeni  to  obuu 
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supernatural  powers  and  accomplish  objects  either 
good  or  bad  for  themselves  or  other*."  The 
foil,  nvers  of  this  Tnntric  system  are,  even  among 
Hindus  notoriously  "  intemperate  and  licentious  in 
their  habits  aud  manners,  not  only  believing  that 
the  use  of  intoxicating  Honor*  and  an  unlimited 
indulgence  in  licentiousness  is  permitted,  but  that 
it  is  enjoined  by  the  system  which  they  profess." 

There  are  Vedontic  schools,  in  which  are  rend 
the  Shagavat  <»/*«,  a  celebrated  episode  of  the 
frluhabharat,  unfolding  a  curious  scheme  of  half- 
mythological,  h<ilt-philoso|>ftical  rationnli-m  ;  the 
Vendiintn  Sara  and  other  treatises  expository  of 
Panthtim ;  a  system,  which  in  its  more  ideal  and 
spiritual,  not  less  than  its  grosser  forms,  impiously 
confounds  the  creature  with  the  Creator,  inBates 
the  soul  with  a  pride  vastly  more  towering  than 
that  of  stoicism,  sanctions  or  inculcates  the  popular 
polytheistic  idolatry,  enf  »nes  the  abhorrent  dogma 
of  transmigration  through  the  varied  torms  of 
animate  and  inanimate  nature,  and,  by  authorita- 
tively teaching  that  final  beatitude  consists  in  a 
liteial  immersion  or  absorption  of  the  human  spirit 
in  the  unfathomable  abyss  of  the  D.vine  essence, 
virtually  points  to  the  atheist's  hope  and  godly 
nan's  tear,  a  moral  and  intellectual  annihilation. 

But,  apart  altogether  from  the  distorted  views 
of  moral  and  religious  truth  inculcated  in  the 
Sanskrit  institutions  and  the  perverted  habits  of 
mind  contracted  in  acquiring  them,  Mr.  Adams 
buns? If  distinctly  admits  that  in  them  both  teacher 
and  taught  are  enlv  wasting  their  lime,  their 
learning  and  their  power*  on  a  vast  deal  of  what 
w  utterly  frivolon*,  or  useless,  or  worse. 

"  The  native  n.ind,"  says  he, "  of  the  present 
day,  although  it  is  asleep,  is  not  dead,  it  has  a 
dreamy  sort  of  existence  tn  separating,  combining, 
and  tecusting  in  various  forms  the  fables  and 
speculations  of  past  ages.  The  amount  of  author- 
ship shown  to  «xiat  in  the  different  districts  is  a 
measure  of  the  intellectual  activity  which,  how- 
ever now  misdirected,  might  be  employed  for 
useful  purposes.  The  same  men  w  ho  have  wasted 
and  are  still  wasting  their  learning  and  their  powers 
in  weaving  complicated  alliterations,  re-comjwund- 
ing  absurd  and  vicious  pictures  revolving  in  per- 
petual cycle*  of  metaphyseal  abstractions  never 
ending,  still  beginning,  have  professed  lo  me  their 
readiness  to  engage  in  any  sort  of  literary  com- 
position that  would  obtain  die  patronage  of  Gov- 
ernment." 

And  it  is  a  notable  feet,  that  when  onr  pro- 
fessedly Christian  Government  proposed  to  esta- 
blish and  endow  the  present  Sanskrit  College  of 
Calcutta,  the  illustrious  Raja  Hammobun  Hoy, 
himself  one  of  the  profoundest  scholars  in  Eaxtern 
anil  Western  lore,  felt  constrained,  as  a  |  atriot 
and  phihuithropist,  to  address  to  our  supreme 
authorities  an  earnest  remonstrance  againsi  it. 

"  The  proposed  seminary,  or  Sanserti  College," 
said  he,  "  similar  10  those  which  existed  in  Europe 
before  the  time  of  Lord  Bacon,  ran  only  be  ex- 
pected to  load  the  minds  of  youih  with  grammatical 
niceties  and  metaphysical  distinctions  of  liitle  or 
no  practical  use  to  the  possessors,  or  to  society. 
The  pupils  will  there  acquire  what  was  known 
2,000  years  ago,  with  the  addition  of  vain  and 
empty  subtleties,  »ince  produced  by  speculative 
men,  such  as  is  now  commonly  taught  in  all  parts 
of  India.  The  Sanskrit  language,  so  difficult  that 
almost  a  life-time  is  necessary  for  its  acquisition, 
is  well  known  to  have  been  for  ages  a  lamentable 
check  on  the  difraaton  of  knowledge ;  and  the 
learning  concealed  under  this  almost  impervious 
veil  is  far  from  sufficient  to  reward  the  labour  of 
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acquiring  it.  If  it  had  been  intended  to  keep  the 
British  nation  in  ignoranc  •  ol  real  knowledge,  the 
Bacunr  n  philosophy  would  not  have  been  ullowed 
to  displace  the  system  of  the  schoolmen,  which 
was  the  bert  calculated  to  peipetuate  ignorance. 
In  the  s;ime  manner,  the  ^an-krit  system  of  educa- 
tion would  be  the  be-t  calculated  to  keep  this 
country  in  darkness,  if  >uch  hud  been  the  policy 
of  the  British  Legislature." 

When,  then,  to  ihe  useless,  the  frivolous,  nnd  the 
puerile  acquisitions  of  Sanskrit  learning,  which  in- 
stead of  truly  bracing  and  invigorating  the  menial 
faculties,  tend  rather  to  dilute  and  rarefy  them 
into  a  vain  and  subtilizing  spirit  of  error,  we  add 
the  towering  pride  thereby  engendered,  the  callous- 
ness of  feeling,  the  total  msensibilttv  to  the  wants 
and  miseries  of  man.  together  with  the  defence 
which  it  involve?  and  entails  of  all  that  is  blas- 
phemous in  erudite  Pantheism,  and  all  that  is 
revolting  in  the  popular  idolatry ;  we  surely  have 
a  picture,  in  which  the  sembl.iuce  of  each  "better 
light  is  wholly  shrouded  and  eclipsed  by  the  reality 
of  the  darksome  shadows. 

IV. — Elementary  Education. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  indigenous  system  of 
elementary  education,  whether  public  or  private; 
t.  e.  whether  carried  on  in  public  schools  or  in 
private  families. 

1.  Look  at  the  subject-matter,  or  nature  and 
amount  of  the  instruction  communicated. 

At  the  outset,  it  may  be  noted,  that  in  purely 
indigenous  schools,  ths  u6e  of  printed  books  in  the 
native  language  appears  hitherto  to  have  been 
wholly  unknown;  and  except  in  a  few  districts, 
the  number  of  schools  in  w  hich  writ'en  works  or 
manuscript  text  books,  are  not  employed,  vastly 
exceeds  the  number  in  which  they  are  used.  How 
then,  in  the  former  description  of  school,  is  the 
business  of  education  conducted  ?  Why,  simply 
thus  : — All  that  the  scholars  learn  is  acquired  from 
the  oral  dictation  of  the  master.  What  is  so  ac- 
quiied  1*  (irmly  lorigcd  in  the  memory  by  dint  of 
rocesiant  repetition,  without  any  understanding,  for 
a  long  time,  of  what  meaning  the  sounds,  so 
imitated,  convey* 

But  the  poiut  of  chiefest  importance  is  that 
which  conct-rns  the  subject-matter  of  what  is 
taught,  whether  orally,  or  by  the  .aid  of  manuscript 
text  books.  What  constitutes  the  staple  or  sub- 
stance of  the  intellectual,  moral  and  religious  pro- 
vision which  is  supplied  to  the  opening  mind  of 
ingenious  Hindu  youth  ?  As  regards  the  use  of  par- 
ticular pieces  of  compositions,  there  is  considerable 
var<ety,  some  being  employed  in  one  local- 1>  and 
other*  in  another  ;  oue  or  two  only  being  found 
in  some  schools,  and  a  large  number  in  others. 
But,  as  regards  their  general  and  e*s<  ntial  cha- 
racter titers  is  a  distressing  sameness,  a  terrible 
uniformity.  Apart  from  the  rhyming  arithmetical 
rules  of  Subhankar,  a  wiiter,  whose  name  is  as 
familiar  in  Bengal  as  Cocker  in  England,  without 
any  one  knowing  wbo  or  what  he  wa«,  or  when 
or  where  he  lived — these  scholastic  compositions 
and  text  books  consist  of  translated  extiacts  of 
wild  and  extra vagautlegeuds  from  the  Puran6  and 
other  shastras,  more  particularly  works  describing 
the  advemures  and  loves  of  Radha  and  tbo  incar- 
nate god  Krishna,  together  with  the  boyish  amuse- 
ments of  the  latter,  such  as  his  boating  pleasures 
on  the  Jumna  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brindavan, 
and  the  tricks  which  be  played  the  milkmaids 
with  his  youthful  companions.  There  are  also 
hymns  or  songs  without  number,  in  praise  of  the 
goddess  Durga  and  other  popular  divinities.  But 
3  1 2  the 
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Appendix,  the  works  or  pieces  that  arc  best  known  and  in  most 
Part  III.     [renrial  use  throughout  the  country  appear  in  be 

  the  following: — The  Lhunakya,  a  series  oi  slokes 

or  bi iff  sententious  -ayings,  in  the  proverbial  style, 
avowedly  in  praise  of  learning  and  precep:s  of 
morality ;  ihe  Gungd  Bandana,  de*cribmg  the 
virtues  of  me  river  gtddess;  the  Saraswatt  lian- 
danii  or  salutation  to  the  goddess  of  learning, 
which  is  ciimniitied  to  memory  by  frequent  repeti- 
tion, and  is  daily  recited  by  the  scholar*  in  u  body 
before  they  leave  school,  all  kneeling  with  their 
beans  l  ent  to  the  ground,  and  following  a  leader 
or  moniior  in  the  pronounciaiion  of  the  successive 
lines  or  couplets;  ihe  Guru  Bandana,  a  doggM 
composition  containing  an  expression  of  the  res- 
pect ami  devotion  due  from  the  scholar  to  hia 
teacher;  the  Guru  Dukhina,  another  duogrel 
completion,  which  in  flowing  terms  des  ribes 
the  tec  or  reward  which  Krishna  and  bis  brother 
Balaam  gam  to  their  teacher,  alter  having  finished 
their  education,  and  which  is  constantly  sung  hy 
the  elder  boys  of  a  school  from  house  to  house  to 
elicit  donations  for  th<ir  master. 

Bui  no  me  e  general  description  can  convey  the 
remotest  conception  of  tin-  genuine  nature  and 
character  of  these  almost  universally  current 
sch  ol  composiiions.  Of  these,  by  far  the  most 
respectable  is  the  Chdnakya,  which  does  contain 
many  passages  that  are  negatively  unexception- 
able, and  a  few  that  are  positively  good.  But 
even  iis  i  est  parts  can  scarcely  be  suit!  to  rise  be- 
yond the  inculcation  ol  a  secular  sort  of  prudence, 
and  never  ascend,  even  in  incidental  allusion,  into 
the  lofty  icgion  of  pure  and  godlike  morality,  the 
morality  ol  essential  truth,  inflexible  rectitude,  un- 
spotted holiness,  and  disinteiested  love.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  woik  constantly  descends  into 
dead  level*  and  depths  far  beneath  the  platform  of 
u  worldly-wise  and  enlightened  prudence.  The 
spirit  (-)  enmity,  revenge,  stlfiahness,  covetoustiess, 
and  carnal  indulgence  seems  not  sanctioned  merely, 
but  po.-itively  inculcated.  We  quote  a  few  skkes 
as  specimens : — 

"  A  man  tdiould  be  kind  and  liberal  to  some 
enemy,  ihat  he  may  by  his  assistance  be  able  to 
kill  another,  as  he  would  pick  out  the  thorn  sticking 
in  bis  leet  by  mea  >s  of  another  thorn. 

"  No  trust  should  be  placed  in  rivers,  in  crea- 
tures armed  with  claws  or  horns,  or  in  men  with 
weapons  in  their  hands;  neither  in  women  or  royal 
race*. 

"  For  a  time  of  adversity  it  is  proper  to  preserve 
wealth,  which,  however,  may  be  expended  for  the 
preser.ation  of  your  wife;  but  you  should  always 
preserve  your  personal  welfare  even  at  the  sacrifice 
o)  your  w  ife  or  wealth. 

"  A  wife  is  requisite  for  the  purpose  of  having  a 
son,  a  son  is  requisite  for  the  purpose  of  offering  fu- 
neral cakes,  a  fuend  is  requisite  for  assistance  in 
time  of  need,  but  wealth  is  requisite  lor  all  purposes. 

"  Possessing  plenty  of  eatables,  a  good  appetite, 
the  power  of  sexual  intercourse,  handsome  wives, 
a  liberal  heart,  and  property,  nre  the  sure  indica- 
tions of  the  meritorious  actions  of  man  in  his  former 
life. 

"  Fresh  meat,  soft  rice  newly  prepared,  co- 
habitation with  young  women,  fresh  clarified  but- 
ter, warm  milk  and  tepid  water,  are  the  six  things 
which  are  beneficial  to  life." 

We  may  next  notice  the  Ganga  Bandana,  or 
hymn  in  praise  of  the  Ganges,  as  a  genuine  spe- 
cimen of  that  description  of  popular  scholastic 
composition.  As  it  is  short  we  shall  give  it  en- 
tire, leaving  it  to  the  reader  to  infer  the  state  of 


mind  that  can  believingly  entertain  the  sentiments 
expressed  in  it,  and  joyfully  and  triumphantly 
give  them  utterance.    It  is  as  follows  : — 

"  O  Ganga!  the  river  ol  ihe  gods,  whom  the 
Purans  declare  to  be  the  purifier  of  the  fallen  and 
the  most  ancient,  to  thee  I  pay  my  reverential 
bow.    Thou  art  sprung  from  the  foot  of  Vishnu, 
an  called  Drabamaln  (fully  dissolved),  and  art 
alike  the  mother  of  the  gods,  giants,  and  men. 
Thou  didst  reside  in  the  drinking  pot  of  Brahma, 
and  wast  w  ith  him  sanctifying  his  whole  region  by 
thy  presence.    But  observing  the  wickedness  of 
living  creatures,  and  intending  to  destroy  their 
fears  of  ueath,  thou  goddess  of  the  gods,  hast 
come  down  to  this  world.    Bhagiraiha,  a  de- 
scendant of  the  solar  race,  first  showing  ihee  the 
way,  conducted  thee  to  this  earth  below.  The 
most  sinful  and  misbehaved,  merely  by  touching 
thy  waters,  ascend  up  to  heaven  with  iheir  cor- 
poral frame  entire.  Tiiy  waters  nre  perfectly  pure, 
and  the  fruits  of  dri  iking  them  are  so  various,  that 
even  Brahma  and  Vishnu  could  not  describe  them. 
Who  can  speak  of  tiiy  g!orv,  since,  Siiulapam  (the 
spear- handed  Shiva)  holding  thee  on  his  head, 
thought  himself  dignified  !    If  rice,  herbs,  tec,  be 
dressed  m  thy  water,  the  gods  would  take  the 
same,  considering  them  as  a  rarity.    That  boiled 
rice  also  becomes  full  of  ambrosia,  and,  {according 
to  Vyasa,  the  taking  of  it  destroys  the  fear  0? 
death.    The  place  of  thy  junction  with  the  sea  is 
equal  to  Bikuntha  in  sanctity,  aud  its  importance 
is  so  great  that  neither  Brahma  nor  Vishnu  could 
fully  appreciate  it.    The  very  sight  of  it  takes 
away  all  the  sins  of  men.    Thy  waters  possess 
such  transcendent  qualities  that  if  a  man  (whether 
he  be  of  low  biith,  a  £*udra,  or  a  teligious  mendi- 
cant) were  to  bathe  in  them  on  the  last  day  of  Pour, 
he  secures  for  himself  a  mansion  in  the  heaven 
of  Vishnu.    The  very  utterance  of  ihy  name  is  all 
that  is  necessary  for  directly  sending  a  person  to 
the  abode  of  Vishnu  without  the  necessity  of  hit 
visiting  the  realm  of  Yama.    When  the  father, 
mother,  son,  or  wife  of  a  person  unceremoniously 
throws  his  lifele>s  corpse  upon  the  burning  pile, 
and  with  feelings  of  abnorreuce  returns  home,  after 
having  bathed  in  thy  wateis,  it  is  thou  who  at 
that  moment  takest  him  into  thy  bosom.  The 
kindred  and  friends  who  loved  him,  while  be  had 
the  power  of  acquiring,  mourn  over  his  death  only 
for  a  day  <>r  two.    In  such  dreadful  times  none 
but  thy  feet  are  his  real  friends.    No  sooner  is 
the  dead  carcase  of  an  individual,  partly  eaten  up 
by  crows  aud  jackaUs,  drifted  by  any  means  to 
thy  shore,  than  hundreds  ol  heavenly  nymphs, 
holding  fans  in  their  hands,  come  down  and  wait 
on  him.    1  would  rather  be  a  lizard,  a  crab,  or 
even  the  young  one  of  an  emaciated  bitch,  and 
live  near  thee,  than  be  the  lord  of  millions  of  ele- 
phants in  a  place  not  sanctified  by  thy  presence. 
Worms,  instcts,  and  birds,  even  kings,  down  to 
millions  of  other  living  creatures,  are  equal  in  thy 
sight.    If  the  must  sinful  and  wicked  once  touch 
thy  waters  during  their  whole  lifetime,  thou  be- 
comest  a  shelter  to  them  on  the  last  day.  Even 
if,  from  the  distance  of  a  hundred  yajanas  (or  800 
miles)  from  thy  stream,  a  person  were  to  utter  thy 
name,  immediately  does  he  become  perfectly  holy. 
The  ashes  of  the  descendants  of  Sagar  who  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  curse  of  a  Brahman,  having 
come  in  contact  with  thy  waters,  assumed  human 
forms  with  four  hands,  and  ascended  up  to  Baik- 
untha  (the  heaven  of  Vishnu).    Thy  glory,  oh, 
Ganga,  is  far  beyond  my  power  to  describe ;  the 
Agama  and  Purans  unfold  it  at  full  length."* 
 Having 


•  Shishubodh. 
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Haying  requested  an  intelligent  and  respectable 
native  to  furnish  us  with  a  set  of  the  slokes  or 
metrical  couplets,  which  he  bad  learned  memoriter, 
when  in  the  Patshafa  or  vernacular  school,  he  sent 
one  a*  a  specimen,  accompanied  with  a  literal 
translation  in  English,  and  enclosed  in  a  note,  of 
which  the  followtng  is  a  verbatim  et  literatim 
copy : — 

"  Sir, — I  beg  to  state  that  when  I  was  trans- 
lating this  sloke,  which  I  learnt  by  heart  when 
very  young,  from  my  Guru  mahashai,  or  teacher, 
without  at  the  time  understanding  the  meaning  of 
it,  whether  it  implied  a  dog  or  an  ass,  a  kind  of 
un pleasurable  sensation  arose  in  my  mind  which 
made  me,  indeed,  miserable.  Afterwards  the  whole 
mind  rebelled  with  frown  and  anguish  against  the 
ideas  which  that  sloke  conveys,  as  if  they  were 
more  than  virulent  venom,  fit  only  to  bring  de- 
struction on  man.  Therefore  1  humbly  beg  that 
you  will  kindly  excuse  me  for  not  translating  the 
other  slokes,  which  arc  more  or  less  obscene  than 
the  one  already  translated,  for  I  am  afraid  they 
will  make  ine  unhappy  too,  nay,  they  will  make 
me  worse.  1  wish  that  all  the  waters  of  forgetful- 
ness  would  come  to  wash  away  from  the  tablet  of 
my  memory  such  slokes  as  theee ;  they  are  most 
baneful.  "  1  have,  &c.  &c 

• 

While  the  translated  sloke  is  of  so  gross  a  na- 
ture that  we  dare  not  insert  it  here,  we  need  scarcely 
add  that  we  hastened  to  release  our  native  friend 
from  the  odious  task  which  we  had  unconsciously 
imposed  upon  him,  with  feelings  of  deep  and  un- 
feigned regret  at  the  discovery,  that  one  portion 
of  the  vernacular  scholastic  instruction  is,  in  some 
respects  even  worse  than  our  previous  experience 
of  its  puerile  and  legendary  absurdities,  or  its 
idolatrous  and  barbarous  teachings,  had  led  us  to 
expect  or  conceive. 

2.  Look  at  the  system  of  discipline.  This  is  a 
subject  which  apparenlly  did  not  attract  Mr. 
Adam's  attention ;  but  as  it  is  one  of  vast  im- 
portance in  enabling  us  to  arrive  at  a  just  and 
sober  estimate  of  the  genuine  character  and  prac- 
tical effects  of  the  existing  system  of  scholastic 
tuition,  we  must  endeavour  to  supply  a  few  brief 
notes  founded  on  our  own  inquiry  ana1  experience. 

If  the  scheme  of  teaching  be  throughout  one  of 
dull,  dry,  plodding,  monotonous  mechanism,  acting 
on  he-id  and  heart  with  all  the  force  of  a  con- 
gealing elhcacy,  the  scheme  of  discipline  may  be 
truly  characterised  as  throughout  a  reign  of  terror. 
Kindness,  patience,  generosity,  lo  e,  all  are  alike 
unknown  here.  Fear  is  the  first  and  last  and 
only  motive  brought  into  play;  punishment  the 
first  and  last  and  only  stimulant.  In  varying  the 
modes  of  this  punitory  discipline,  the  utmost  in- 
genuity is  exercised.  With  the  cane  the  master 
is  alwa\s  armed,  as  with  an  instrument  as  in- 
dispensable to  his  vocation  as  the  eyes  tor  seeing, 
or  the  ears  for  hearing,  and  it  is  in  constant  and 
faithful  exercise.  The  open  p  .lm  and  clenched 
fist  are  i.lso  vigorously  applied  to  the  back,  the 
cbe<  k,  and  the  head.  These  are  but  the  common 
droppings  that  fall  with  the  frequency  and  fulness 
of  tropica  showers.  Of  the  o'her  varieties  con- 
stantly exhibited,  the  following  may  be  taken  us 
those  of  most  ordinary  occurrence.  A  boy  is 
made  to  b**nd  forward  with  his  lace  toward  the 
ground  ;  a  heavy  brick  is  then  placed  on  his  back, 
and  another  on  his  neck,  and  should  he  let  either 
of  them  fall  within  the  prescribed  period  of  half 
an  hour  or  so,  he  is  punish' d  with  the  cane.  Or 
a  boy  is  condemned  to  stand  for  half  an  hour  or 
an  hour  on  one  foot,  and  should  he  shake  or 
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quiver,  or  let  down  the  uplifted  leg  before  the  Appendix 
time,  he  is  severely  punished.    Again,  a  boy  is     Kurt  III.' 

made  to  sit  on  the  floor  in  an  exceedingly  con-  

strained  position,  with  one  leg  turned  up  behind 
his  neck.  Or  still  worse,  he  is  made  to  sit  with 
his  feet  resting  on  two  bricks,  and  his  head  bent 
down  between  both  legs,  with  his  hands  twisted 
round  each  leg  so  as  painfully  to  catch  the  ears. 
Again,  a  boy  is  made  to  hang  for  a  few  minutes 
with  his  head  downwards,  from  the  branch  of  a 
neighbouring  tree.  Or,  his  hands  and  feet  are 
bound  with  cords;  to  these  members  so  bound,  a 
rope  is  fastened,  and  the  boy  is  then  hoisted  up 
by  means  of  a  pully  attached  to  the  beams  or 
rafters  in  the  school.  Again,  nettles  dipped  in 
water  are  applied  to  the  body,  which  becomes 
irritated  and  swollen;  the  p^in  is  exciuciating  and 
often  lasts  a  whole  day ;  but,  however  great  the 
itching  and  the  pain,  the  sufferer  is  not  allowed 
to  rub  or  touch  the  skin  for  relief,  under  the  dread 
of  a  flagellation  in  addition.  Or  the  boy  is  put 
up  in  a  sack  along  with  some  nettles,  or  a  cat,  or 
some  other  noisome  creature,  and  then  rolled 
along  the  ground.  Again,  the  fingers  of  both 
bands  are  inserted  across  each  other  with  a  stick 
between,  and  two  sticks  without  drawn  close  to- 
gether and  tied.  Or,  a  boy  is  made  to  measure  so 
many  cubits  on  the  ground,  by  marking  it  along 
with  i  he  tip  of  his  nose.  Again,  four  boys  are 
made  to  seize  another,  two  holding  the  arms  and 
two  ibe  feet;  they  then  alternately  swing  him 
and  throw  him  violently  to  the  ground.  Or,  two 
boys  are  made  to  Beize  another  by  the  ears,  and 
wifh  these  organs  well  outstretched,  he  is  made  to 
run  along  for  the  amusement  of  tho  bystanders. 
Again,  a  boy  is  constrained  to  pull  his  own  ears, 
and  if  he  fail  to  extend  them  sufficiently,  he  is 
visited  with  a  sorer  chastisement  Or,  two  boys, 
when  both  have  given  offence,  are  made  to  knock 
their  heads  several  times  against  each  other. 
Again,  the  boy  who  first  comes  to  school  in  the 
mornii  g,  receives  one  stroke  of  the  cane  on  the 
palm  ol  the  hand;  the  next  receives  two  strikes; 
and  *o  each  in  succession,  as  he  arrive8,  receives  a 
number  of  strokes  equal  to  the  number  of  boys 
that  preceded  him;  the  first  bein z  the  privileged 
administrator  ol  them  all.  When  a  boy  wants  to 
go  out,  the  common  practice  is  to  throw  a  spittle 
on  the  floor;  if  it  dries  up  before  he  returns  he  is 
punished  with  the  cane ;  or,  if  not,  a  boy  hostile 
to  him,  may,  with  or  without  the  cognisance  and 
connivance  of  the  master,  come  and  wipe  it  out, 
in  order  to  insure  his  punishment.  When,  instead 
of  teaching,  the  Guru  mahashai  or  master  betakes 
himself  to  the  making  or  copying  of  almanacs  and 
horoscopes,  as  he  constantly  docs,  to  eke  out  his 
scanty  allowances,  the  boys,  too,  very  naturally 
betake  themselves  to  extraneous  modes  of  diver- 
si  >n  and  employment,  bucIi  as  playing  and  pinch- 
ing, chatt'-ring  and  frolic,  waggery  and  abuse ; 
but  when  forgetting  themselves  too  far,  they  be- 
come obstreperous  and  the  noise  swells  into  tu- 
mult, the  teacher  is  suddenly  roused  into  red 
burning  wrath,  and  gives  vent  to  his  uncontrollable 
fury  in  a  crushing  tempest  of  indiscriminate  flagel- 
lation, intermingled  with  the  loud  sound  of  vitu- 
perative epithets  too  gross  and  shocking  to  be  re- 
corded here. 

No  wonder  though  the  Patshala  or  vernacular 
school  should  be  viewed,  as  it  uniformly  is,  as  an 
object  of  terror  by  t^e  young.  The  conductor  of 
it  is  the  ghost  that  haunts  and  scares  the  young. 
When  a  child  misbehaves,  the  most  severe  and 
awe-inspiring  threat  of  the  mother  is,  "  call  the 
Guru  mahashai  to  take  him  to  Bchool."  Apart 
3  1  3  from 
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from  its  general  influence  in  paralysing  the  inteW 
lectual  and  moral  power*,  this  system  of  terror 
"~  leads  to  many  spmne  practices  of  a  baneful  ten- 
dency. It  superinduces  the  habit  of  crouching 
aerviiity  towards  the  master  in  his  presence,  and 
the  rendering  of  many  menial  and  even  dishonest 
services.  To  propitiate  the  dreaded  tyrant,  the 
boys  are  glad  to  prepare  h'tn  hookah,  to  bring 
fire  for  smoking,  gather  flowers  for  his  puja, 
sweep  his  lodging,  wash  his  braien  prts,  cleave 
thick  pieces  of  wood  for  fuel,  8tc.  Thev  are 
induced  to  go  to  the  bwaar  with  their  written 
plantain-leaves,  and  to  give  them  to  the  •hop- 
keepers  as  packing  materia'*,  in  exchange  for 
cowries,  fish,  tobacco,  fruits,  betel-nut,  pawn,  ire, 
which  they  present  as  offerings  to  the  master ;  or 
they  are  positively  encouraged,  for  his  sake,  to 
bring,  that  is  in  reality  to  purloin  or  steal,  wood, 
rice,  salt,  dhal,  oil,  Arc.  from  home,  or  from  any 
where  else;  serin?  that  those  who  succeed,  by 
fair  means  or  font,  in  presenting  such  gilts  most 
frequently,  have  the  best  chance  of  escaping  the 
dreaded  rod,  the  best  chance  of  beng  praised  for 
cleverness,  though  the  greatest  dunces ;  for  dili- 

fence,  though  the  greatest  sluggards;  and  for 
nowledge,  though  the  greatest  ignoramuses. 
On  the  other  band,  as  might  be  expected,  the 
system  tends  to  generate  the  spirit  of  hatred, 
retaliation,  and  revenge  towards  the  master.  This 
spirit  practically  shows  itself  in  varions  ways; 
For  example,  in  preparing  his  hookah,  it  is  a 
common  trick  fir  rhe  boys  to  mix  the  tobacco 
with  chillies  and  other  pungent  ingredients;  so 
that  when  he  smokes,  he  is  made  to  cough 
violently,  while  the  whole  school  is  convulsed  with 
laughter; — or  bent-ath  the  mat  on  which  he  sits, 
may  be  strewn  thorns  and  sharp  prickles,  which 
soon  display  their  effects  in  the  contortions  of  the 
cresl-falien  and  discomforted  master;— or  at  ni-ht 
he  is  waylaid  by  his  pupils,  who  from  their  con- 
cealed position 'in  a  tree,  or  thicket,  or  behind  a 
wall,  pelt  him  well  with  pebbles,  bricks,  or  stones ; 
or  once  more  may  rehearse  doggrel  songs,  in 
which  ihey  implore  the  g'ds,  and  more  particu- 
larly Kali,  to  remove  him  by  death,  vowing,  in  the 
event  of  prayer  being  beard,  to  present  offerings 
of  sugar  and  cocoanuts. 

Once  more,  the  svst'm  naturally  and  even 
necessarily  leads  the  young  to  regard  the  Patshala, 
not  «s  a  plac«  of  healthful,  r-novative,  mental 
exercise,  but  as  a  sort  of  dungeon  or  gricvoua 
prison-house,  to  escape  from  which  is  the  chiefest 
of  all  ends,  as  the  oesire  to  do  so  is  the  most 
powerful  of  all  instincts.  Many,  accordingly,  are 
the  pretexts  and  expedients  resorted  to,  in  order  to 
escape  the  "durance  vile"  of  scholastic  imprison- 
ment. The  boy  often  runs  off  for  several  days  to 
the  house  of  a  relation  or  friend  at  a  distance; 
and,  on  his  return,  asseverates  that  he  was  sent 
there  by  his  parents.  To  throw  boiled  rice  on 
domestic  vessels  ceremonially  defiles  them  ;  hence 
when  a  boy  is  bent  on  a  day's  release  from  school, 
he  peremptorily  disobeys  his  admonishing  mother, 
saying,  "  No ;  "if  you  insist  o  >  my  going,  I  shall 
throw  about  the  boiled  rice" — a  threat  which 
usually  gains  him  the  victory.  If  a  person  of  a 
different  caste,  or  unbathed,  or  with  shoes  on  his 
feet,  touch  the  boiled  rice  or  pot  of  another,  it  is 
polluted  ;  hence,  when  a  bov  effects  his  escape 
from  school,  he  often  hastens  to  some  kitchen, 
touches  the  hoiled  rice,  or  the  pots  in  which  it  has 
been  boiled,  and  thus  becomes  himself  polluted  ; 
and  until  he  bathes,  no  one  can  touch  or  seize  him 
without  being  polluted  too.  A  temporary  impu- 
nity is  thus  secured.  At  other  times  the  boy  finds 


bis  way  to  filthy  and  unclean  places,  where  he 
remains  for  hours,  or  a  whole  day,  defying  the 
master  and  hi«  emissaries  to  touch  him,  knowing 
full  well  that  they  carmot  do  so,  without  partak- 
ing of  hit  own  contracted  pollution.  So  deter- 
mined are  boys  in  evade  the  tortuous  svstetn  of 
discipline  that,  in  making  good  their  escape,  tbev 
ofien  wude  or  swim  through  tanks,  or  alons  the 
current  <rf  running  drains,  with  a  large  earthen-pot 
over  their  he  id,  so  that  the  suspicion  of  p;i8<era- 
by,  or  of  those  in  pursuit,  is  not  even  exerted; 
string  that  naught  appears  on  the  surface  bat  ■ 
floating  pot;  or  they  run  off  and  climb  i.rt  >  the 
loftiest  neighbouring  tree,  where  thev  laugh  to 
scorn  the  efforts  of  then*  assailants  to  dislodge 
them.  In  the  recent  case  of  one  personally  known 
to  our  informant,  the  runaway  actually  remained 
for  three  days  on  the  top  of  a  cocoa-nut  tiee, 
vigorously  hurling  the  co<  oa-nuts  as  mi-*li*s  at 
the  head*  of  all  who  attempted  to  ascend  for  tlte 
purpose  of  securing  bin:. 

3.  Look  at  the  teachers,  their  means  of  sup- 
pott  and  qualifications. 

Very  ne  trlv  the  whole  of  the  teachers  earn  their 
livelihood  by  teaching,  being  regularly  paid  for  their 
profession*!  services/  Bearing  in  mind  that  presents, 
whether  mon'hlv,  yearly,  or  occasional,  consist  of 
rice,  fish,  salt,  oil,  ve^etibles,  cooking  utensils, 
tobacco,  clothes,  &c.  the  following  enumeration 
will  present  at  once  to  the  eye  a  tabulated  view  of 
the  exceedingly  varied,  or  rather  grotesquely  diver- 
sified ways,  in  which  the  teachers  are  remune- 
rated. 

Some  receive — 

Mor.thly  wages  only. 
Fees  only. 

Subsist'  nee  money  only. 
Wages,  and  uncooked  food. 
Wages  and  subsistence  money. 
Foes  and  subsistence  money. 
Fe*-s  and  weekly  presents. 
Fees  and  annual  presents. 
Weekly  presents  and  annual  presents. 
Wag<s,   uncooked  food,    and  subsistence 
money. 

Fees,  uncooked  food,  and  annual  presents. 
Fees,  subsistence  money,  and  weekly  presents. 
Wages,  subsistence  money,  and  annual  pre- 
sents. 

Fees,  subsistence  money,  and  annual  presents. 
Fees,  weekly  presents  and  annual  presents. 
Wages,  uncooked  food,  subsistence  money, 

and  weekly  presents. 
Fees,  uncooked  food,  subsistence  money,  and 

weekly  presents. 
Fees,  uncooked  food,  subsistence  money,  and 

annual  presents. 
Fees,  uncooked  food,  weekly  presents  and 

annual  presents. 
Wages,  subsistence  money,  weekly  presents, 

and  annual  present*. 
Fees,  subsistence,  weekly  presents  and  annual 

presents. 

Fees,  uncooked  food,  subsistence  money, 
weekly  presents  and  annual  presents. 
Now,  reducing  all  these  ite  ns  to  a  money  esti- 
mate, the  mean  rate  of  monthly  payment  for 
all  the  districts  visited  will  be  found  from 
Rt.  l.  8.  7.  as  the  minimum,  to  Rs.  4.  12.  9.,  as 
the  maximum.  This  affords  to  all  the  vernacular 
teachers  of  Bengal  and  Behar,  an  average  monthly 
professional  income  of  Rt.  2.  16.  7.,  or  about 
three  rupees ;  not  above  one-half  of  what  is  usually 
given  in  Calcutta  to  the  lowest  menials  or  domes- 
tic servants. 

The 
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The  details  now  given  abundantly  show  by  what 
pinched  and  stinted  contributions  the  el. is-,  just 
below  the  wealthy,  ami  the  class  just  above  the 
indigent  unite  to  support  a  school;  and  it  consti- 
tutes a  proof  of  the  very  limited  means  of  those 
who  are  anxious  to  give  a  Bengali  edui  atton  to 
their  children,  and  of  the  sacrifices  which  they 
make  to  accomplish  the  object.  But,  for  emolu- 
ment* m>  lean  and  so  meagre,  what  qualifications 
can  the  teachers  be  expected  to  preent  I  If  it  be 
an  universal  l.iw  that  the  price  nt  a  commodity 
may  fairly  be  allowed  to  determine  its  intrinsic  or 
relative  or  conventional  value,  what  can  he  the 
value,  intrinsically,  relatively,  or  conventionally, 
of  qualifications  everywhere  estimated  mid  hired 
at  a  rate  ho  low  as  those  of  the  v>  macular  school- 
master of  Bengal  and  Behar?  Accordingly,  it  is 
the  fact,  that,  however  low  the  emoluments  in 
question  are,  in  comparison  with  those  to  which 
competent  men  m.uhi  be  justly  considered  entitled, 
they  can  scarcely  be  said  t<»  be  lo«er  than  the 
paideutic  qualifications  or  marketable  commodity 
of  which  they  mav  be  regarded  its  the  pecuniary 
equivalent.  The  following  is  the  result  of  Mr. 
Adam's  extended  observation  on  the  subject : — 

"The  tea< hers  consist  both  of  young  anil  mid- 
dle-aged men,  for  the  mo-t  part  simple  minded, 
but  poor  and  ignorant,  and  therefore  having 
recourse  to  an  occupation  which  \>  suitable  bold 
to  tlit  ir  expectations  mid  attainments,  and  on 
which  they  refl-cl  as  little  honour  as  they  d.  rive 
emolument  from  it  They  do  not  undersand  the 
import  mcc  of  the  task  they  have  undertaken. 
They  do  not  appear  to  have  made  it  even  a  sub- 
ject of  thought  They  do  not  appreciate  the  great 
influence  which  tfiey  might  exert  over  the  minds 
of  their  pupils,  and  they  consequently  neglect  the 
highest  duties  which  their  situation  would  impose, 
if  they  were  belter  acquainted  with  their  powers 
and  obligations.  At  pre?cnt  they  produce  chiefly 
a  mechanical  effect  upon  the  intellect  of  their 
pupils,  which  is  worked  upon  and  chiselled  out, 
anil  that  in  a  very  rough  style,  but  which  remains 
nearly  passive  in  their  bands,  and  is  seldom  taught 
or  encouraged  to  put  foith  its  >elf  acting  and  self- 
judging  capacities.  As  to  any  moral  influence  of 
the  teachers  over  the  pupils,  any  attempt  to  form 
the  sentiments  and  habits,  and  to  control  and 
guide  the  passions  and  emotions  ;  such  a  notion 
never  enters  into  their  conceptions;  and  the  forma- 
tion ol  the  moial  character  of  the  young  is  conse- 
quently wholly  left  to  the  influence  of  the  casual 
associations  annd>t  which  they  are  placed,  with- 
out any  endeavour  to  modify  or  direct  them.  Any 
measures  that  may  be  adopted  to  improve  educa- 
tion iu  this  country  will  be  greatly  iu..dequalc,  if 
they  are  not  din  cted  to  increase  the  attainments 
of  the  teachers,  and  to  elevate  and  extend  their 
views  of  the  duties  belonging  to  their  vocation." 

The  intellectual  and  moral  condition  of  the 
wholly  uninstructed  masses  constituting  the  over- 
whelming majority,  we  have  already  glanced  at ; 
and,  iu  the  preceding  statements,  will  be  found 
ample  materials,  from  which  to  form  an  accurate 
estimate  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  condition  of 
the  partially  or  inadequately  instructed  minority. 


To  spare  the  reader  the  tedium  of  a  lengthened 
recapitulation,  we  have  only  to  request  that  he 
may  be  pleased  to  look  back  and  re-ponder  the 
statements  of  fact  already  given.  Let  him  look  at 
the  natu  e,  character,  and  influence  of  the  instruc- 
tion imparted  in  the  elementary  schools,  and  say, 
wh«  ther  Mr.  Ward's  estimate  of  it  dot  s  not  fall 
far  short  of  the  reality,  rather  than  exce-d  it. 
Education  in  these  schools,  "  is  confined,"  says 
he,  "to  a  few  rudiments,  qualifying  the  pupils  to 
write  a  leit  r  on  business,  and  initiating  them  into 
the  first  rules  of  arithmetic.  A  Hindu  school  is 
a  mere  shop,  in  which  by  a  certain  process  the 
human  mind  is  prepaied  to  act  as  a  copying  ma- 
chine it  as  a  lithographic  press.  The  culture  of 
the  nund  is  never  contemplated  in  these  semina- 
ries. Hence  Hindu  youths,  though  of  a  capacity 
exceedingly  quick,  never  fiud  the  means  of 
*t  1  en '4 the  oiug  or  enlarging  the  faculties.  The  bud 
withers  as  soon  ns  it  is  ready  to  expand.  Desti- 
tute, therefore,  of  all  that  is  reclaiming  in  educa- 
tion, of  all  that  contributes  to  the  formation  of 
jjood  dispositions  and  habits,  these  youths  herd 
together  for  mutual  corruption.  Destitute  of 
knowledge  themselves,  the  parents,  the  tutors  can- 
not impart  to  others  that  which  tluy  themselves 
have  not  received  ;  human  nature  takes  its  unre- 
strained course;  aid  whatever  is  in  the  human 
heart  receives  an  unbounded  gratification."  These 
schools  thus  viewed,  as  Mr.  Ward  does,  chiefly  in 
their  negative  character,  arc  sufficiently  unproduc- 
tive of  good  and  prolific  of  evil.  How  much  more 
so  when  viewed  in  their  positive  diameter.  Under 
the  endless  recurrence  of  a  dull,  monotonous  me- 
chanical routine,  the  intellectual  soil,  light  by 
nature,  and  wholly  unmanured  by  art,  soon  be- 
comes impoverished  altogether.  Under  the  com- 
bined influences  of  nn  utteily  vicious  system  of 
discipline,  the  forced  initiation  into  deceptive  and 
dishonest  practices,  the  habitual  inculcation  of 
loose,  grovelling,  carnalising  maxims  for  the  regu- 
lation of  future  conduct,  the  unceasing  repetition 
of  abominably  filthy  or  grossly  idolatrous  legends; 
the  moral  and  religious  soil  is  transformed  into  a 
ferule  nursery  of  all  manner  of  rank,  unprofifcible, 
and  noxious  weeds. 

Whether,  therefore,  we  look  at  the  wholly  unin- 
structed majority,  or  the  partially  instructed 
minority  of  the  people  of  this  land,  we  cannot  help 
concluding  that  the  work  of  education,  in  any 
right  and  proper  sense  of  that  term,  ha*,  except  in 
a  few  isolated  cases,  connected  with  missionary 
and  other  operations,  yet  to  be  hegun. 

With  these  comparatively  few  exceptions,  the 
provinces  of  Bengal  and  Behar,  and  indeed  India 
generally,  may  verily  be  6aid,  educationally,  to 
present  an  all  but  universal  biank.  Indeed  so  vast, 
so  aggravated  is  the  destitution,  so  immense,  so 
apparently  boundless  the  field,  that  one  is  apt  to 
sink  down,  staggered,  confounded,  and  almost 
paialysed  into  despondency  at  the  very  prospect 
of  it.  But  Christian  faith,  feeding  on  the  promises, 
and  Christian  benevolence  glowing  in  anticipation 
of  a  renovated  and  gladdened  humanity,  soon  in- 
terpose to  rouse  and  rally  the  best  energies  of  the 
true  friends  of  India  in  this  and  other  lands. 


Appendix, 
Part  III. 
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